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| 
The Rules. | 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DAN WAUGH, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 4, 1892, 
On the report of the Committee on Rules. 


Mr. WAUGH said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: With a very short experience as a member of 
this body, I have felt it somewhat presumptuous on my part to | 
indulge in the general discussion of the rules that should govern 

the deliberations of this House. 

I have been content to leave the settlement of that question to 
members whose long experience on this floor has made them fa- 
miliar with the practices and traditions of this House. 

Therefore, what I shall say will not be drawn from the field 
of experience, but from the standpoint of reason and common | 
sense, which I believe antedates the existence of the American 
Congress and is a good rule of action in the affairs of men. The | 
power to control this body must reside somewhere; otherwise we 
would be a disorganized and discordant multitude. Civilized | 
society means organization, a delegation of the power of the many 
to the few, with certain limitations and restrictions. 

We should organize with the view of transacting the business | 
of the people and not for the purpose of defeating it. The doc- 
trine advanced in these discussions, that in order to constitute a 
quorum torset the machinery of this House in motion and pro- 
ceed with its business, regard should be had alone to members 
present and participating in the proceedings of this body, I can 
not yield my assentto. Idonot believe that a member can be pres- 
ent in his seat upon this floor and play the roll of absence or pres- 
ence at the volition of his own will, as to him may seem best, to aid 
or obstruct the deliberations of the House. We havea rule that | 
requires every member to be present in the Hall of the House 
during its sittings, unless excused or necessarily prevented. 
What is the object of requiring the presence of members if they 
can, in legal effectas regards the business of the House, be deemed 
absent by the simple nonparticipation in its transactions? 

Mr. Speaker, itis conceded that the House is vested with a power 
to compel the attendance of its absent members. Why such 
power if, as contended on this floor, such absent members when 
so compelled to attend may sit silently in their seats and be as 
powerful and potent to obstruct the business of the House as by 
their absence? 

Mr. Speaker, such reasoning and logic would lead us to the in- 
evitable result that this House has jurisdiction and power over 
its members on the outside of this Hall, but is powerless over 

them on the inside. Is it not an absurdity to maintain that the 
House has the power to compel the attendance of its absent mem- 
bers, and when such member has been brought into this Hall in 
pursuance to the power and mandate of this body, the power of 
the House over him ceases, and he, by his presence, becomes | 
clothed at once with greater power than the House itself, and | 
may become at will the means of obstructing rather than aiding | 
the transacting of the business of this body. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me we might agree, with the same force 
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and reason, that the General Government has the power to or- 
ganize and equip anarmy orcreate andmananavy. Thatbeing 
done, if a few filibustering officers, at their own will, should r 
fuse to participate in action or answer totheir names at roll call, 
thereby rendering the Government powerless to move its army 
or float its navy, or use it for the purpose of its creation, I do not 
think we would find many of our friendson the other side hunting 
for musty, meaningless precedents to sustain such a position. 
Mr. Speaker, the power of the House to compel the presence 
of its members on this floor means something. In my humble 
judgment it means the power of action. It means a present force 
within the power of the House to give it action, just as regarded 
in the Fifty-first Congress, and we of the minority are willing 
to abide under the rules of that Congress during the present 
Congress. The rules of the Fifty-first Congress, though now 
despised and fought by the majority with only the weapons o! 
unreasoning precedents, will finally become the recognized rules 
of thisbody. Then our Democratic friends will claim they made 
the discovery and had a patent on it from the beginning, just as 
they have every good thing the Republican party has done to 
benefit the country and bless mankind for the last thirty years. 
Mr. Speaker, I have the honor to represent as intelligent and 
industrious a constituency as any gentleman on this floor. They 
do their business on business principles, and they have the right. 
and the people of the whole country as well, to demand of thei: 
Representatives that they do their work according to the same 
rule. It seems that it has been the effort of the House to organ 
ize to do nothing. Perhaps the country is better off for that: 


| yet we should do what business we are going to and adjourn in 


the interest of economy, and not run a continuous windmill at 
the expense of the people. 

During these discussions we have heard that the filibusterer is 
entitled to a respectful consideration at our hands. From my 
acquaintance with this gentleman I do not have a very high ap- 
preciation of his business. I do not believe him to be an honor- 
able parliamentary weapon. So long as this country is gov- 
erned by the rule of majorities, and majorities express the will 
of the people, the filibusterer performs the same service on this 
floor, in his efforts to defeat the will of the people as expressed 
through the will of the majority of this House, as the bulldozer 
does in his efforts to stifle and defeat their will at the ballot box. 

Our friends on the other side have kept up all through this 
discussion the cry of economy and reform, just as if it was a new 
thing to them and they were trying to learn it. Gentlemen, the 
peopie have heard your promises and pretenses. What they 
want now is yourperformances. They wantthat kind of economy 
that is to the best interest of the whole people and the prosperity 
of the country, not that kind of Democratic economy that pays 
half of its bills and allows the remainder to run over to the next 
year at interest. 

This Hall has also been kept vocal with the expression “ bil- 
lion-dollar Congress.” Yet I fail to hear a single gentleman in- 
form this House or the country where there was one dollar of 
the appropriations of the Fifty-first Congress wrongfully appro- 
priated, paid out, stolen or lost. While there never was a bil- 
lion-dollar Congress in this country, yet the appropriations of the 


| Fifty-first Congress were in excess of the appropriations of the 


Fiftieth Congress. 

The wonderful growth and prosperity of the country, with its 
population increasing at the rate of over a million annually, 
would necessarily make thisso. A part of this increase was caused 
by the Fiftieth Congress leaving its bills unpaid and a deficiency 
of about $50,000,000 unprovided for, to be inherited and provided 
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for by the Fifty-first Congress. 
was on account of pensions. 

If it is for providing means to pay the pensions of the old sol- 
diers that we are charged with extravagance, make the most of 


Of this deficit over $25,000,000 


it. We offer no excuse or apology for it. We, on this side, pro- 
pose to keep faith with the promise of the country to care for 
him who shall have borne the battle and for his widow and 
orphan, and stand by our pension appropriations and the gener- 
osity of our pension laws. 

We hear gentlemen on the other side boast of their large ma- 
jority on this floor as evidence of the rebuke by the people of the 
work of the Fifty-first Congress. Be sure, gentlemen, you have 
the tr ue cause of so many of these seats before me being filled 
with accidents. We, on this side, are willing to take our pros- 
perity, increased trade and commerce, and the enlarged markets 
for the products of our farms furnished our farmers with buy- 
ers and not sellers for their products, as the result of the legisla- 
tion of that Congress, with its entire work, together with the 
patriotic, intelligent, and business-like administration of Presi- 
dent Harrison, and submit them to the people in 1892 for their 
approval or disapproval. 


Indian Appropriation Bill. 





SPEECH 


OF 


HON. THOMAS R. STOCKDALE, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


‘ednesday, February 17, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consid- 
eration the bill (H. R. 5974) making appropriations for current and contin- 
— expenses, and fulfilling treaty stipulations with Indian tribes, for the 

seal year ending June 30, 1893— 


Mr. STOCKDALE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: There are some items all through this bill that 
I would like to pay my respects to; but I have not the time to do 
that without trespassing on the time of the House. These items 
for the support of Indian schools deserve attention, I think. Some 
of them carry appropriations that [regard as extravagant; and I 
want to say that I do not discuss this bill, or speak of it, with any 
spirit or intention of comparing it with other bills of the last 
Congress or any other Congress. I would vote for this or any 
other appropriation bill if I regarded it as correct and necessary. 
The object ought not to be merely to cut the appropriation below 
last year—but is the appropriation right, is it necessary, whether 
it exceeds or falls short of the appropriations of former bills. 
Precedents have cost this Government millionsof money. Bills 
appropriating large sums go through here with no other explana- 
tion than that former bills containing similar items became law. 

I opposed these same or similar items in the Indian bill in the 
Fiftieth Congress, as well as in the Fifty-first, and I desire to 
speak in opposition to these now in the Fifty-second. There are 
a number of items here for these select boarding schools for In- 
dian boys and girls which I desire to call the special attention of 
the House to. For instance, for the support of the Indian indus- 
trial school at Carlisle, Pa., $105,000. 

Mr. PICKLER. On what page? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. On page 47. 

For support of Indian school at Carlisle, Pa., at not exceeding $167 for each 
pupil, for transportation of pupils to and from Carlisle school, and for the 
repair of buildings $105,000. 

We have also one of these select schools in Virginia, and one 
in North Carolina; one in Philadelphia, and, I believe, one in 
Florida, and one or more in Indiana; and I have been creditably 
informed—in fact, it was not disputed—and I think the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. BUCHANAN] spoke of it in the Fifty- 
first Congress, that these pupils for the Carlisle (Pa.) school 
are transported from the Western Territories and States and 
reservations to Carlisle, Pa., and there educated, or tried to be, 
at the public expense, and they are then transported back to 
their reservation at the public expense. Whether this trans- 
portation includes sleeping-car fare in the Pullman palace cars I 
do not know. “ 

On page 51 we find thisitem: 

For support and education of two hundred Indian pupils at Lincoln Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, at $167 per annum each, $33,400. 


On page 52, this item: 
For mupest of sixty Indian pupils at White’s Manual Labor Institute of 
Wabash, Ind., $10,020. 





On same page this: 


For support of aT pupils at the Cherokee Training School at Cherokee, 
North Carolina, at $167 per annum each, $13,36C. 


On page 50 we have an item of $20,040 for Indian school at 
Hampton, Va. 

We have other items for similar schools in the West. For in- 
stance, $47,620 for a school of the same sort at Albuquerque, N. 
Mex.; one at Chilocco, Ind. T., $62,110; one at Carson City, Nev., 
$19,200; one at Pierre, S. Dak., $33,200; one at Flandreau, S. 
Dak., $20,000; one at Santa Fé, N. Mex., $35,250; one at Genoa, 
Nebr., $63,000; one at Shoshone Reservation, Wyo., $20,500; one 
at Grand Junction, Colo., $29,000; one at Fort Totten, N. Dak., 
$54,300; one at Lawrence, Kans., $88,000; one at Phoenix, Ariz., 
$38,000; one at Salem, Oregon, $53,750; one at Jocko Reservation, 
in Montana, $45,000. 

For support of 100 Chippewa boys and girls at St. John’s Uni- 
versity and St. Benedict’s Academy, Minnesota, $15,000; another 
lot of 100 at St. Paul School, Minnesota, $15,000; another school at 
Fort Mojave, Ariz., $32,500. For support and education of Indian 
pupils at other schools, other than heretofore provided for, $75,- 
000; for support of Indian pupils at Mount Pleasant School, Michi- 
gan, $15,000; for support of Indian pupils at normal school at 
Rensselaer, Ind., $8,330; for support of Indian pupils at five other 
schools named, $75,000. 

The items of that sort in this bill for supporting Indians at 
boarding schools, colleges, and academies in this country amount 
to largely over a million dollars. It is stated by the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. WILSON] that we are engaged in a great 
work in educating these people. Sir, we could engage in ‘“‘a 
great work”’ by educating all the children in the United States, 
if we had the money. It would be ‘‘a great work” to furnish 
implements and stock and farming utensils to all the agricultural 
colleges and schools in the United States and pay the board of 
students and clothe them, if it were agreeable to the people who 
furnish the money, and the world would applaud such great 
benevolence. But do we not owe something to the tax-laden 
people who furnish money as well as to the Indians? Must we 
forever oppress the toiling masses of this country because senti- 
mentalists think the Indian ought not to work? 

Mr. ROCKWELL. If the gentleman will permit me, I think 
he is laboring under a misapprehension as to the item of $100,000 
for the support and maintenance of these children at Carlisle. 
There are, besides Carlisle, Hampton Institute, and—— 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I know that. 

Mr. ROCKWELL. The item for ‘‘ transportation ” to which 
the gentleman refers is the last item in the bill with reference 
to the schools, and it is $40,000 for the transportation of every 
Indian pupil brought from the West to an Indian school at the 
East. That is all. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I am sorry to say that the gentleman has 
not given me any information, although I have no doubt that his 
intentions were good. I am speaking of these items for trans- 
porting these pupils who are in the Indian boarding schools, and 
the transportation—— 

Mr. ROCKWELL. But the transportation is not included in 
the item which the gentleman is talking about. 

Mr. STOCKDALE (reading): 

For sapuess of Indian industrial school at Carlisle, at not exceeding $167 
per pupil; for transportation of the pupils to and from Carlisle school and 
for repairing buildings, $105,000. 

I understood the’ gentleman [Mr. ROCKWELL] to say there 
was nothing in that item with reference to transportation. He 
does not seem to know his own bill. And, Mr. Chairman, it was 
because of items of this character that I opposed having this bill 
crowded through the House, as many appropriation bills are, re- 
lying upon the reports of the committees aut. I have no criti- 
cism to make upon the committees. I have no doubt that they 
are all honest, and I have no doubt that this committee believe, 
with the gentleman from Washington [Mr. WILSON], that these 
appropriations are right and ought to be made; but, having In- 
dian schools all through the West, in New Mexico, in the Dakotas, 
in Kansas; Minnesota, Michigan, and Colorado, in the Terri- 
tories, schools supported by the United States Government, I say 
that to go to the West and take these Indians and transport them 
to these Eastern schools in Pennsylvania and in Virginia and in 
North Carolina and elsewhere is an expenditure of money for 
which no reason can be given, except that it has been done before. 
If we are to be governed by that precedent then the annual ex- 
penditures for this purpose will continue for all time to come. 

What greater sarcasm on common sense than to feed a naturally 
indolent race, and carry their provisions to them, and say to them, 
we will do this until you go to work for yourselves, and then we 
will quit. When, think you, they will go to work? To tell an 
army of Indian agents and makerie with large salaries, and 
traders with exclusive privileges, that as soon as they get the 
Indians in a condition to support themselves we will dispense 
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with your services, and expect them toexert themselves to hurry 
that millennial day! 

Mr. Chairman, justso long as these methods go on with the In- 
dian chiefs and headmen, who handle the money, in sympathy 
with the combination, just so long will these annual demands for 
eight millions be made. 

The gentleman from Washington [Mr. WILSON] has opposed 


reducing the salary of the superintendent of an Indian school 
there from $4,000 to $3,000, and he has opposed reducing the sal- 
aries of the other employés from $3,000 to $2,500 because they 
are worth that sum. Itis to be presumed that schools having 
such costly officers are as efficient as any that exist in this coun- 
try, and why not leave the Indians out there near their homes 
and save the large amounts of money annually expended for 
transportating them from the West to schools in the East and 
return? Indeed, I would like to know by whatauthority of ethics 
or morals, or even sentiment, we are required to commit this 
waste on the public treasury. Is not this Carlisle school simply 
a one pew thousand dollar folly? 

When I spoke of this subject in the Fiftieth Congr. ss one gen- 
tleman said that these Indians educated in Pennsylvania became 
civilized in a measure and hired out to the Pennsylvania farmers 
to work on the farms of that State. I understand that they do 
that, and that some of them make pretty good farm hands. 
Then, the fact is, the United States Government is educating 
farm hands for the farmers of Pennsylvania at a cost of $167 a 
year each. Pennsylvania is a very good State, but I don’t think 
we have reached that point that we are bound to educate farm 
hands for her at such great cost to the people of the howle 
country. 

Mr. PICKLER. Whatare you going to do with these Indians 
if you do not educate them? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Let me ask the gentleman a question 
from his standpoint. What are you going to do with the chil- 
dren of millions of colored people that you do not educate? 

Mr. PICKLER. We are educating them. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Notone cent—not asingle dollar—do you 
spend to educate them. 

Mr. PICKLER. We do in the North. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Do you provide separate boarding schools 
for colored children in the North? 

Mr. PICKLER. No, sir; it is not necessary. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. No, it is not necessary. They can take 
their chances, I suppose. I would say in response to that sort of 
sentiment—— 

Mr. PICKLER. Do not some Indians vote? 

Mr.STOCKDALE. In Mississippi they do, some of them. 

Mr. PICKLER. These Indians vote, if they have takenlands 
in severalty. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Yes, if you can get them across the line 
they do vote in many places as [ am informed. 

Now, what I object to is that we are compelled to take money 
out of the pockets of our people to pay for boarding schools for 
these Indians, who are as able to support themselves, as able to 
work, as the people I represent, and who have better land. .We 
take these Indian children, put them in a palace car, transport 
them to a school at Carlisle, Pa., or to another school in Phila- 
delphia, and I suppose we will soon establish a curriculum to pre- 

are them to enter the select ‘‘ Four Hundred” in New York. 
Laughter.] 

I will tell you why I object to this way of spending the public 
money. I represent a large constituency of colored people, who 
work day by. day to furnish their Map pak ar of the money that 
we appropriate for these Indians. The United States Govern- 
ment, with niggard hand, refused to give one dollar for the edu- 
cation of those people. Butthe white people of that unfortunate 
country, when they were crushed to the earth, bleeding at every 
pore, rose up amid all their desolation, and handed out for this 
purpose one-half of the money that they could raise to educate 
the colored children of the South. The colored people of my 
State do not pay 10 per cent of the money spent upon the educa- 
tion of their children. Yet no difference is made in the amount 
that is expended for that purpose. We pay more money in pro- 
portion to our wealth for public schools than the cultured State 
of Massachusetts, which is at the head of the column in regard 
= Cuan colored and white are alike beneficiaries of the 

und, 

Representing these people, white and colored, I.say that I do 
protest in all earnestness against the appropriation for the edu- 
cation of these Indians in this extravagant manner. I protest 
because I believe it isa wrong—a grievous wrong—that money 
should be taken from our people under these circumstances and 
expended in this sort of folly, We have an expenditure of over 
& million dollars for these boarding schools for Indian chil- 
Cren. Yetno oones ee far as I know, either in this country 
or any other, furnishes rding schools at public expense for 





girls and boys. I do not believe they do that in Massachusetts; 
do they [turning to Mr. Hoar]? 

Mr. HOAR. We do not, except as to institutions for the edu- 
cation of teachers. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. We have an industrial school, modeled, 
I presume, after the school in Massachusetts, where we educate 
teachers; but the idea of educating children at public expense at 
a boarding school, spending $167 per pupil for board and cloth- 
ing, besides transportation to and from the school, is something 
unheard of anywhere except in the Congress of the United States. 
So I think this appropriation of $1,000,000 ought to be expunged 
from this bill. 

Mr. TUCKER. Do you offer an amendment to that effect? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I will when the proper time comes. We 
are now engaged in the general discussion. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. As the gentleman has been 
discussing the item of this appropriation bill in regard to the 
Carlisle school, I wish to ask him what proposition he has to sub- 
mit? What would he do with the Indians? We have largely 
taken the land of the Indian, we have taken his hunting grounds, 
we have taken his fisheries. Now, what are we to do with him? 
Are we to say to him, “ Treat, trade or travel?” I remind the 
gentlemen that we are ‘‘ confronted with acondition.” What is 
his proposition? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Mr. Chairman, we have heard that ques- 
tion for the last forty years, What are we going to do with him? 
Gentlemen who are so anxious to appropriate money for these 
people always furnish the answer to that question themselves by 
plunging their hands into the Treasury and giving whatever 
money is asked for. They seem to think that the Indian has a 
perfect right to sit down or lie down (for most of these people are 
too lazy to sit up), and that the Government must pick him up in 
its arms, fold him in a red blanket, look in his face, and as my 
friend from New Hampshire [Mr. MCKINNEY] says, with the 
sweet smile with which a mother looks into the face of her first- 
born. [Laughter.] 

But I say that the Indians have better land than many of my 
people have; they are as able to work; they are as able to edu- 
cate their children at public schools provided at their homes, 
without having these select boarding schools in the Eastern 
States. Why, sir, if the proposition were to educate Indians in 
our institutions of learning at Yale or Harvard, I suppose the ques- 
tion might be and would be asked in the same manner, and with 
the same assurance, ‘“‘If you do not educate the Indians there, 
what are you going to do with them?” And ifthisextravagance 
goes on unrebuked it will not be long until we will find the Gov- 
ernment educating Indians at colleges and seminaries; and if 
any one objects, the same response will be given, What are 
you going to do with them? You have taken his lands and de- 
stroyed his hunting grounds and they can not learn. I say that 
involves the Indians will neverlearntowork. Thatthere are not 
lands enough for him to live on by hunting is true, but it is not 
true that they have not lands enough to live upon, and live roy- 
ally, if they will but till thesoil. They have lands enough to make 
them rich; Sor are asable to work as any people in the world, but 
they never will as long as we feed them inidleness. Why should 
they? How long, may I ask, is this policy to last? How long 
shall we continue to take the bread out of our own people’s mouths 
to feed these savages inidleness? Just that long will they refuse 
to work and refuse to be civilized. It requires more than coax- 
ing to make people work when they know they will be fed with- 
out it, and it is too much to expect of Indian agents to destroy 
their own offices and business by teaching the Indians to be self- 
supporting. ; 

We took their lands from them how? By paying them their 
price, which was a fair one, andavery goodthing forthem. We 
have made, I hope, a fairdeal with the Indians. I do not believe 
that the gentlemen on the Indian Committee would say that the 
United States Government is in the attitude of either a thief ora 
robber toward these people, and therefore that they owe the In- 
dians support and education all their lives. They have been 
paid for their land. They are being paid for their land to-day, 
every acre of it thatistaken. They are being paid so much that, 
as my friend from Arkansas says, the five civilized tribes are the 
richest people on the face of the earth to-day per capita. They 
are in a better condition than many of the white people in the 
most prosperous parts of the country. They are in a better con- 
dition for money because they have more than they want. They 
have money now in the Treasury of the United States to their 
crediton which weare paying them interest. They donotneed it. 

But, Mr. Chairman, they were in no better condition when 
they started than these other tribes are; and yet we are always 
vexing the ears of the American people with the cry of ‘* poor 
Lo!” Lam tired of it, and when I go home to the people that I 
have the honor to represent, and they ask me ‘‘ What did you do 
with those $8,000,000 you appropriated through the Committee 
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on Indian Affairs?” and I take up this bill and read it over to 
them and then pause for an answer, will some of you gentlemen 
who advocate these monstrous propositions and expect us to vote 
for them furnish me with information that I can tell my people 
why these Indians are so handsomely treated, and petted and 
nursed and caressed, and brought East to be educated? 

And again, I ask some gentleman to get up on this floor and, 
when he talks about the bill, to explain why these Indian agents 
have to travel so much and why they have to spend so much 
money of the United States Governmentin traveling? Why, the 
whole bill bristles with Indian agents. The Indian agents are 
so thick out there that they can not thrive well, and yet they are 
traveling all over the country in Pullman palace cars and sleep- 
ing cars at the expense of the people. What do you want them 
for, so many of them traveling—traveling where? to do what? 

Mr. Chairman, it has become proverbial in this country that 
when once you create an office there is no power on earth to 
cuuse its repeal. When you created Indian agencies out there 
it became a permanent institution, and the occupants regard 
them as vested rights in themselves and will endeavor to see 
that nothing is done to jeopardize their tenure. 

But, returning to the schools. I should like some gentleman | 
to tell me, if he can, how many girls and boys are at this Car- 
lisle school. 

Mr. ROCKWELL. The average number supported there is | 
778, at a total cost of $100,000, being $128 for each scholar as | 
against $175 for each scholar on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. STOCKDALE,. Are there any white or colored girls in | 
Pennsylvania who have this amount set apart for their education? 
Can some gentleman give me thatinformation? How many girls 
and boys are there in the United States; how maay are in my own 
State, white and black, that would like to have one-half of this 
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kind except to come back here, perhaps as a chief, to get more 
money out of the United States Government? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. What do they do when they get back 
on the Apache Reservation? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I would like to know that. I have made 
frequent inquiries of gentlemen who lived in the West, and who 
know the condition of affairs out there, and I have yet to hear 
the first report from those gentlemen that these Indians who 
have been educated have gone out there and stood up like men 
for civilization and for the good of mankind, or of their own race. 
When will this great work be completed? For a hundred years 
and more the liberal Christian people of these United States 
have had an army of missionaries, pious, good, honest men and 
women, in front of the line of march of civilization, trying to 
civilize and Christianize these people. 

The reports come back from the agents that they are being 
civilized. Why, they have even got my good uearted friend from 
Arkansas [Mr. PEEL] to believe and the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. WILSON] to believe that they are doing a great work. 
It is great in colossal expenditures without results, and promises 
to be great in everlasting duration. 

Some gentlemen in Pennsylvania had a banquet over in Phil- 
adelphia some time ago. My friend. the gentleman from Phila- 
delphia, was the leader of it, I believe. A large number of the 
members of the House and Senate went over there. They wanted 

to call the attention of the United States Congress to the fact 
that they desired tocommemorate and show to future generations 
the glory and the grandeur of the American Government—a 
project that I was in favor of and am now. But it occurs to me 
that since we have seen the stubborn persistence with which these 
Indian agents and employés perpetuate their offices we need noth- 
ing else to perpetuate the discovery of this country and the in- 





money set apart for theireducation and maintenance. Why they 
would gladly furnish the other half, if they had towork morning 
and evening and holidays to do it. 

Mr.O’NEILL of Pennsylvania. Let me state to the gentleman 
from Mississippi that this fund also clothes as well as educates 
these children at Carlisle. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. 
Our old, valued friend from Pennsylvania seems to think it an 
additional recommendation that the Government clothes and 
feeds these people. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. 
unclothed; you do not want them to go naked, do you? 
ter.] 

Mr. STOCKDALE. No, we do not want them to gonaked 

Mr. WILSON of Washington, Especially in Pennsylvania. 
oes the gentleman object to their wearing clothes? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Well, at the expense of my people I would 
just alittle rather that they would not wear quite such fine clothes. 
‘These Pennsylvania people are very proud about their clothes, 
{ know, and it costs too much to furnish them at public expense. 
{[Laughter.] 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Do the Pennsylvanians dress 
better than the gentleman from Mississippi? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I think so; but one thing certain, “the 
gentleman from Mississippi” does not get his clothes at the pub- 
lic expense. Pim ty 

jut I would like to see some people whose children go out 
daily to guide the plow and attend to other labor on the farm, 
and can not go toschool at all because they are not able to be 
spared from the necessary work and who are taxed for every 
shoe they wear, for every shirt, every pair of pants and »ne gal- 
lows [laughter]|—I say I would like to see some consideration 
shown to these people who pay a tax of 35 cents a pound and 35 
per cent ad valorem on everything they wear to enable these 
Indians to be clothed all the time in purple and fine linen. And 
yet the Government because it has the power thrusts its edu- 
cated fingers into the pockets of the esanke to take out money to 
support these Indians, while the people who furnish the money 
are exposed to sunshine and storm in the struggle to live. 

I have my own opinion of such a proceeding, but probably I 
could not express it in parliamentary language. [Laughter.] If 


You do not want them to go 
[Laugh- 





this money was furnished at a fair pro rata there might be some 


reason init. But every man knows, that knows anything in this 
country, that the money furnished to support this Government 
in all its extravagance is not furnished fairly by the people. 
There is one man and more than one individual in the State of 
New York who is worth as much as the whole State in some 
parts of the Union in actual assessed property values, and does not 


pay one-fortieth part of the taxes to the United States Govern- | 


ment. But we are forced to pay for the purpose of carrying on 
this stupendous folly of taking care of these people who are able 
to work and take care of themselves. Who has ever heard of 
one of these Indians that has been taken through school in these 
Eastern institutions doing anything for humanity and for man- 


Why, certainly; and so much the worse. | 


ception and establishment of this Government except those In- 
dian agents, for they will be there a thousand years from now. 
[Laughter.] 

When this Capitol shall have crumbled into classic ruins, when 
that monument shall have fallen, and when this great civilization 
shall probably have waned intosemibarbarism, the Indian agents’ 
voices will come from all along the Northwest saying, ‘‘ Send us 
money to civilize the Indians.” [Laughter.] Why, they have 
| got an appropriation here for the Modocs. They killed all the 
Modocs long ago for assassinating Gen.Canby. By the way, there 
is an evidence of the civilization of an hundred years. The gal- 
lant and dashing Custer met his tragic death at the hands of the 
civilized Indians of an hundred years, whenhe was trying to de- 
fend the women and children of the country. 

Now, I am asked what proposition I would make. I have sug- 
gested a proposition before. If these people are civilized give 
them a civilized government under the control of the United 
| States. If they are not civilized, and if after one hundred years 
of government and three hundred years of contact with the most 
| civilized race of the world, they are still savages, then let the 
| strong arm of the Government bs extended over them in justice 
|} andin kindness. If they are civilized, give them astate govern- 
| ment. If they are not civilized let there be a local government to 
deal with them. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Break up their tribal relations’ 
| Mr. STOCKDALE. Let their tribal relations as independent 

nations be broken up. I have no faith and no patience with this 
cry that comes back that the Northwestern people will not treat 
the Indians fairly. 
Mr. WILSON of Washington. Isit nota fact that every effort 
is being made to break up their tribal relations? Were not mil- 
lions of dollars expended in the purchase of their lands last year 
with the very object of doing that? 
Mr. STOCKDALE. It seems like every effort is being made 
to keep these people in a position where money can be asked fot 
from the Treasury for them; money that they have not earned. 
A MEMBER. Where do you hear that? 
Mr. STOCKDALE. It comes with one voice from the Wes 
and Northwest that these agents are a large proportion of them 
| dishonest. The statement comes from there that these poop” 
are being defrauded. We deal with these Indians as indepen“ 
| ent nations and make treaties with them, and then perform the 
| travesty of sending soldiers out there to watch them, to keep 
| them within certain lines, and if they dare to go off the reserv® 
| tions the United States Army goes after them full tilt and brin2° 

them back. Yet they are an independent nation. Is that treat 
| ing them fairly? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I would like to ask the gentlem® 
a question. I would like to know in what part of the West it ® 
| that the United States Army is sent after Indians when thes 
| leave the reservations? a 
Mr. SMITH of Arizona. In Arizona. That is one place; ™ 
' they have never caught them yet. 
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Mr. STOCKDALE. It has been done within the last twelve 


months. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. How many times have they been 
sent ? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. 
The gentleman must be from the East, not to know any more 


It has been done all over the Northwest. 


about the Indians than that. [Laughter.] 
Mr. Chairman, how much time have [consumed? __ ~ © 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has consumed thirty min- 


utes. 
Mr. STOCKDALE. Iwould like to reserve the balance of my 
time. 


REMARKS 
HON. EZRA B. TAYLOR, 
OF OHO, 


Iy THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, January 30, 1892, 


On the resolutions of respect to the memory of Hon. Leonidas C. Houlks, late 
a Representative from the State of Tennessee. 


Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR said: | 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire simply to record the impression made 
upon me by my friend Judge Houk during an aequaintance of | 
about twelve years in this Hall. I never saw him elsewhere. 
When I became a member of this branch of the National Legis- 
lature in December, 1880, I was welcomed and greeted 
by Mr. Houk, who was then a member, and at the close of the 
Fifty-first Congress we exchanged words of kindness and sep- 
arated not doubting an early reunion in this plaee. 

During the interval between the first salutation and the last 
farewell I met him almost daily, during the sessions of the House, 
and was always conscious that his presence was an added pleas- 
ure, but I was not aware of the strength of my affection for him 
till [ heard of his sudden death, nor do [I now care to analyze the 
cause of that attachment. 

That he was a manly man, brave, generous, faithful, one felt 
at the first contact; that he was gifted was soon learned. His 
humor and wit, for he had both, beamed and flashed, but the 
depth and universality of his sympathetic nature, perhaps the 
most controlling element in his character, could only be fully 
known by acquaintance. It was this that so endeared him to 
those who knew him well. His other qualities excited admi- 
ration; this bound him to hisfriends asa loved and loving brother. 

So reluetant to give him up, to feel that our recent ing was 
final, is my heart that even now I am unable to realize that he 
is actually gone and will come to us no more. His beaming eye 
is indeed closed, and his kindly voice forever stilled, but it does 
not seem so, and when the name he bore is called in this Hall, 
though so often answered by a voice saddened by his loss, [ in- 
stinetively, for a moment, expect to hear my friend’s clear, de- 
cided response; but it ean never be. My poor words are ineffect- 
ive to express my appreciation of his character or my profound 
regret at his absence, and silence alone can do justice to my feel- 
ings. 





Indian Appropriation Bill. 


SPEEOH 


HON. SAMUEL W. PEEL, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
iy THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 18, 1892, 


On the bill (H. R. 5974 ppropriation current ingent ex- 
penses aan Sonuitey ete pulations with | Indian tribes for “seal An 
ending June 30, 1893. 

Mr. PEEL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The bill now under consideration is the bill 
reported by me from the Committee on Indian Affairs, making 
appropriations for the eurrent and contingent experises of the 


| ‘he women bore the children and did the drudgery. 


a) 


—— 


Indian Department and fulfilling treaty stipulations with the 
various Indian tribes for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892. 

The entire bill appropriates for the purposes before stated 
$7,461,719.44. The same bill passed at the first session of the last 
or Fifty-first Congress appropriated $7 ,480,954.47, from which it 
will be seen that the present bill carries $29,235.03 less than the 
one referred to. The same bill passed at the second session of the 
Fifty-first Congress, being the last one passed, appropriated upon 
its face $17,651,842.41, but it is fair and just to the last Congress 
to say that $9,614,898.37 of that bill was appropriated to pay for 
lands previously purchased from various [Indian tribes by the 
United States, the contracts for which were ratified in the same 
bill; this amount was added to the bill by unanimous consent. 
Therefore the amount just stated, to wit, $9,614,998.37, is not prop- 
erly chargeable to the regular appropriation bill for last year. 
To deduct that amount f:om the face of the last bill we have left 
for the Indian service proper the sum of $8,036,944.04. From 
this statement it will be seen that the bill under consideration 
being for the next year is $575,225.60 less than the same bill for 
last year, and $10,19@,122.97 less than the face of the last bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the present bill was prepared by our committee 
with great care, with a view to strict economy in public expendi- 
tures, and with a view to bringing to aspeedy end the much-vexed 
and greatly-misunderstood Indian question. The policy of the 
Government toward these helpless people is well fixed. In the 
earlier days of the Republic the Indian lived very much as did the 
wild beasts of the woods—the deer, the antelope, the elk, and th« 
buffalo were his daily companions; good hunting ground was his 
paradise. The pride of the buck was the chase and the warpath. 
It was an 
insult to the brave to expeet him to work; his mission from his 
standpoint was an exalted one, which was to fight the paleface 
and his own people when cause, real or imaginary. offered, and 
to chase the buffalo. 

This being the natural disposition of the Indian, his object was 
to keep ahead of civilization. Hence, as the white man cither 
bargained for or forced control of his possessions, he and the buf- 
falo di together. They were through this process soon 
pushed west of the Mississippi River. And as the enterprising 
white man, with the sunshine of civilization, pressed westward, 
Mr. Indian and his buffalo went stillfurther west, always keeping 
pace with each other; and as long as there was a wild wilderness 
west to go to, the Indian was the first living soul to inhabit it. 
And as long as this temporary patchwork could be used we had 
no Indian schools; we had no [ndian farmers, teachers, or me- 
chanies; it was war and butchery, bloodshed and carnage for 
wrongs either real or imagined. Our helpless women and chil- 
dren were murdered and outraged beyond discription. There 


| was no terror equal to the war whoop of the savage, with scalping 


knife and hatchet. 

Upon diseovery of gold in California in 1848~49 the irrepress- 
ible Amerieans made their way beyond the red man and took 
possession of the Pacific coast. The great wealth of that seetion 
soon became world-wide; hence, in a few years great States were 
formed full of intelligent, industrious people. Soon the trans- 
continental railroads plowed their way from the Atlantic to the 
Paeific. With such econneetion the tide of white emigration 
pressed westward insuch innumerable numbers that the startled 
aborigines were soon surrounded. The white man’s lines were 
drawn nearer and nearer the Indian, until his buffalo disappeared 
from the land, the smaller game gradually dwindled away. 
and when he appealed to the Great Father to give him new 
hunting grounds, where the buffalo roamed over the wild prairie 
and the deer and the elk grazed upon the sunny slopes, the 
Great Father had no more to give him; the white man had it 
all 


Finding themselves without the chase, cramped with hunger, 
pressed on all sides by the white man, despair more than revenge 
drove them to the warpath. Conflict after conflict followed: 
death and devastation was the result; the often-repeated horrors 
of Indian border warfare soon aroused the American people to 
reflect upon the situation. All Christian men and women recog- 
nized the fact that they once owned, if not by discovery by prior 
possession, all this beautiful country; and by various means, 
either right or wrong, we have it now. 

All confess that the Indian was here when we came, and that 
we came without his invitation. We find then that we are both 
here, he with few acres, we with many; they are weak and we 
are strong; they number only about 260,000, we over 65,000,000; 
they are ignorant and superstitious, we are intelligent and re- 
fined; many of them are peniless and homeless. 

God made them; God madeus. We areal! here in the same 
country—no other country wants them—no more wild West upon 
which to place them; the chase is gone. What shall we do? 
What does common justice and common humanity dictate? Shall 
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we kill them and wipe them from the face of the earth, and tell 
the historian to transmit it to our children that our fair and happy 
land was once the property of amurdered race? Shall we stand 
indifferently by and see them pine away by starvation and dis- 
ease? I trust, Mr. Chairman, that the heart of no American is 
sodepraved and selfish as to do either; if there was no other con- 
sideration connected with this subject but common humanity 
we should deal humanely with them. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there are other and greater reasons for the 
education and civilization of the rising generation of the Indians. 
He must from the very nature of things become a citizen; he must 
be incorporated into our civilization, and assume both the privi- 
leges and responsibilities of citizenship. He will cast, incommon 
with other men, the ballot—that weapon of governmenal power 
that is to rule our nation. Then,if he is to help rule, is it not 
only our duty to ourselves and our posterity, as well as to our in- 
terest, to take charge of these savage, superstitious, ignorant peo- 
ple and prepare them to rule correctly and in the interest of good 
government? 

The ballot in the hands of a wild man would be as dangerous 
to the life of the country as a loaded pistol to human life in the 
hands of a lunatic. If we desire our free institutions tocontinue 
and our form of government to be perpetuated, we must see to it 
that every citizen of this country who wields the ballot, whether 
white, red, or black, is sufficiently enlightened to understand 
good policy from bad. He must be taught to act from reason and 
notsavage passion. Toloveourcountry istoknowit. The great 
strength of our Government rests in the virtue, intelligence, and 
affections of her people. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, do we, the people of the South, tax our- 
selves more than we are really able to pay to educate the negro? 
It is well known that in the Southern States the white people 
pay nineteen-twentieths of the taxes, and the revenues arising 
from taxation for school purposes is equally divided between the 
white and the black children. We do this, and we do it cheer- 
fully. From aselfish, narrow standpoint this would be wrong. 
We could well say that we will not pay taxes to educate other 
people’s children. Sir, I am glad to say that the people of the 
South are actuated from ahigher and nobler purpose. We know 
that the negro is here, like the Indian, tostay. One we brought 
with us; the other was here when we came. We know that un- 
less the rising generation of negro children are educated and 
prepared for good citizenship that they will be a menace not 
only toour National Government but to our local,county, and State 
as well. Then if it isacommon duty, as well as a necessity, to 
prepare the black man for good citizenship, it is equally neces- 
sary to prepare the red man. 

It is somewhat amusing to hear gentlemen on this floor talk 
loud and eloquently about taking the pene money to educate 
the Indians. Some of them talk so loud over the wrong that 
they evidently intend to make their constituents hear them; they 
talk as though the entire amount appropriated in this bill was 
absolutely given to the Indians; that alone shows that they ab- 
solutely know nothing about the Indian question or the Indian 
service. It is afact, Mr. Chairman, that out of the 260,000 In- 
dians in this country we only subsist about 58,000 at Govern- 
ment expense, and nearly half o% these have lately sold us mil- 
lions of acres of land, for which we owe them, and are using the 
amount to feed, clothe, and educate them. In the last few years 
they have given up to the Government for white settlement over 
43,000,000 acres. Over half of the money in this bill is simply 
paying the Indians what we owe them under contract. Would 
the gentleman from Mississippi[Mr. STOCKDALE] have the Goy- 
ernment repudiate this? Would he have us keep their land 
and refuse to pay for it? 

No, Mr. Chairman, the Government has at last entered upona 
substantial, permanent, humane, and sensible policy with this 
Indian question. We are as rapidly as circumstances willadmit, 


allotting lands in severalty to Indians, fixing each family on a | 


home like a white man, buying the remainder from them, and 
opening it to white settlement at a price that will reimburse the 
Government with the proceeds of the surplus land. Through 
practical farmers, mechanics, and school teachers we are teach- 
ing the children the waysof civilized life; teaching them tomake 
a living in the only way left for them. Oh! but the gentleman 


from Mississippi says ‘‘put the rascal on 160 acres of land and | 


make him work, or let him starve.” That sounds very fair and 
reasonable, and doubtless his many admiring constituents will 
applaud him for such noble and patriotic expressions. 


If the gentleman was to capture a wild buffalo bull, would he | 
expect him to calmly and quietly walk under the yoke and draw | 


the plow or cart smoothly and nicely like the gentle ox that had 
been educated from a calf; or should he run down and lariat a 
wild, full-grown horse, would he expect him to carry his rider or 
draw a buggy with his wife and children as quietly and safely as 
the well-trained domestic horse; in either case would be as rea- 





sonable as to expect a wild or savage Indian, who never knew any- 
thing but hunt for a living, to know how to plow, plant, or gather 
a crop. 

Such talk, Mr. Chairman, is nonsense; the true and only way 
out of the Indian question is to educate them how to work, how 
to take care of stock, how to handle tools, how to plant, and when 
and how to gather crops. When this is done then turn them 
toose to fight their battles like other people. To select, say, 10 
per cent of the children from any given tribe and educate them 
and then allow them to go back to their old friends, they soon 
fall back to their old habits and the time and money are lost— 
this is but natural. Such a large majority will control such a 
small minority; butif you will take all the children of school age 
and teach them all at once the ways of civilized life they will not 
go back to the blanket, but, with a proper start on the farm or 
in the shop, they will make a support. 

There are about thirty thousand children of school age outside 
the five civilized tribes, and they have fine schools of their own 
and donot need, nor do they get, any help from the Government. 
There are now nearly twenty thousand of these children being 
educated, not alone in books, but in all kinds of industry. One 
and a quarter million dollars more, properly expended, will put 
the entire thirty thousand in line of training that will make 
them self-supporting; this continued year after year for a reas- 
onable time will end the Indian question. This, in my judg- 
ment, is the only sure way out of it. While itis true thatisa 
large amount of money, it is cheaper than to fight them, and cer- 
tainly a more humane way. 

From an official statement sent me from the Secretary of War, 
the last Sioux outbreak in Dakota cost the Government nearly a 
million dollars, besides the loss of life of both Indians and white 
men. That statement is as follows: 

WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 4, 1892. 


Stir: In response to your letter of the 27th ultimo asking the cost of the 
late Sioux Indian war to the United States, [have the honor to advise you 
that the cost to the War Department was $954,343.50, as shown in the inclosed 
reports of the Quartermaster-General, the Commissary General of Subsist- 
ence, and the Surgeon-General. 

Very respectfully, 
L. A. GRANT, 
Acting Secretary of War. 


Hon. S. W. PEEL, 
Chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 


This bill, Mr. Chairman, is as small as the service will allow. 
I wish I could make it smaller, but it would be bad economy to 
do it. We have made some changes in regard to the mode of 
expending the money here appropriated which we believe will 
prove beneficial. We have reduced some salaries and curtailed 
expenses when and where we could. <A few years ago all that 
beautiful country west of my own State, to the Panhandle of 
Texas, was wild Indian country. It was dangerousto goamongst 
the most civilized and talk about buying any of their surplus 
lands, much less talk about their being citizens of our common 
country. Now, how is it? 

In the Fiftieth Congress, when I had the honor to be chairman 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs, as now, we bought from the 
Creeks and Seminoles what was then called Oklahoma. Ata 
late hour in the closing days of that Congress I had the honor 
to place in the Indian appropriation bill that I had then in charge 
a law that opened that splendid country to whitesettlement. That 
was the entering wedge to that apparent stone wall upon the 
western border of my own State. When it was opened by proc- 
lamation of the President, as was provided by the law, in the 
following spring, the rush from almost all sections was simply 
wonderful. 

At the same time, Mr. Chairman, I had the honor to place upon 
that appropriation bill the law creating the Cherokee Commis- 
sion, with power and authority to purchase all the surplus lands 
westof the ninety-sixth degree. Since that time this commission 
has purchased from the various Indians over eleven million 
acres of land, most of which is far above the average. Some of 
these lands have been opened to settlement and more will be in 
the near future. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, where a few years ago there was nothing 
buta wild and almost unoccupied waste there is now that flourish- 
ing and beautiful Territory, with a Territorial form of government, 
known as Oklahoma, with 60,000 enterprising people knocking 


| at the door of Congress for statehood. 


Let the good work go on, and in a few years all the surplus 
Indian lands will be cultivated by white people. With the pro- 
ceeds we will have the Indian on his own home, providing for 
himself and family by the sweat of his brow like other people: 4 
full-fledged citizen of the United States, going to church and 
voting the Democratic ticket. Then the Indian question will 
be at an end. 
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Special Rates to Commercial Trayelers—The Interstate Com- 
merce Law a Bad Law and should be Repealed. 


SPEECH 


HON. ELIJAH A. MORSE, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 19, 1892, 


On the bill (H. R. 372) to amend section 22 of an act entitled ‘‘An act to regu- 
late commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, and amended March 2, 1889, so 
as to give to common carriers a right to allow a greater weight of sample 
baggage to commercial travelers and their employés and reduced rates of 
transportation. 

Mr. MORSE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am in favor of the pending amendment of 
the interstate-commerce law to exempt commercial travelers 
from the operation of the law. Whena young man for ten years 
I canvassed twenty-two Statesin the Union as acommercial trav- 
eler. I know something, Mr. Speaker, of the joys and sorrows, 
of the privations and hardships, as well as of the pleasuresof that 
profession. In our country there are many thousand people em- 
ployed as commercial travelers. It is an honorable profession, 

ursued by honorable merchants, and the interstate-commerce 

aw (as interpreted by the Commissioners) works an especial hard- 

ship to commercial travelers—I say, works to their injury, to the 
injury of the consumer, as well as to the injury of thousands of 
our merchants through the length and breadth of the country 
who make their purchases through this agency. 

Having been for so many years a commercial traveler myself, 
I claim a right to speak in their behalf, and to advocate this 
amendment to the interstate-commerce law, which rights a great 
wrong. AndI certainly hope this amendment, proposed by a ma- 
jority of the Committee on Commerce, will receive the sanction 
of Congress and the approval of the President of the United 
States. 

Now, having said this much in behalf of the proposed amend- 
ment, I propose to go further and avail myself of this opportu- 
nity to say that Iam opposed to the whole law. I believe so far as 
it has been enforced it has worked great harm to the business 
and commercial interests of the country. 

I heard of a man once who proposed to cut his dog’s tail off, 
and he decided that the operation would be less painful if he 
should take off an inch at atime. Now,as I have before stated, 
I will vote for this amendment and any measure that is aimed at 
the interstate-commerce law, or to repeal any portion of it, and 
if I can not do any better I will imitate the man in the story and 
take off an inch at a time. 

Under the call of the States at the beginning of the session I 
introduced a bill to repeal the fourth and fifth sections, known 
as the ‘‘long and short haul” and the “‘ antipooling clauses,” which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce, and I believe has 
not yet been acted upon by them. 

On yesterday I proposed to cut the bill off behind its ears, and 
so introduced a bill to repeal the entire law, I introduced bills 
similar to this in the last Congress, and delivered an argument 
at length in supportof them before the Committee on Commerce. 
I regret that I did not succeed in convincing the majority of the 
committee to report a bill for the repeal of the law. 

| call the attention of the Farmers’ Alliance members of this 
House to the fact that they never burned any corn in Kansas for 
fuel until this law stepped in and forbade the exchange of corn for 
coal at nominal freights on long hauls. 

The law is at present largely a dead letter, or atleast it is only 
enforced in spots. The only really live thing about itis the Com- 
missioners’ salaries of $7,500 each, with a drawing-room car 
hauled around the country, with eatables and drinkables at Gov- 
ernment expense. 

| claim that the people are entirely deceived in regard to the 
workings of the law by the rose-colored views of it that are sent 
over the country by the Commissioners. If the law was ever 
thoroughly enforced, the demand for its repeal would be well- 
nigh universal. So far as the law is enforced, it has exactly the 
Opposite effect that its promotors undoubtedly intended. It has 
the effeet to prevent competition by taking the business away 
from cireuitous-railroads and giving the business to the direct 
and trunk lines. 

I denounce the law as— 

A despotic and unjust interference with private rights. 

_ A law that prevents competition in the carrying business, and 
interferes with free and unrestricted trade between the States 
aad Territories of the Union. 


A law that prevents interchange of commodities at nominal 
freights between remote sections of the country. 

A law that encourages consolidation and monopolies. — 

A law that gives despotic and kingly power to three Commis- 
sioners. 

A law that drives business away from American railroads, to 
competing Canadian and foreign railroads. 

A law that increases the cost of the necessities of life, and in- 
jures the whole people. 

The provision of thislaw which gives the Commissioners power 
to suspend its operation at their pleasure over large sections of 
the country and affecting millions of our people, is a despotic 
wer, befitting the Czar of Russia, but should never be lodged 
in a commission under our form of government. 

To brace what I have here stated in regard to the unpopularity 
of this law, and in contravention of the rose-colored views fur- 
nished the country by the Interstate Commerce Commission, I 
append hereto some opinions of the press, and of individuals in 
different sections of the country. 

Referring to the discrimination against Boston, the great com- 
mercial city of New England, the Boston Traveller says: 

It would perhaps be unfair to bring against the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the charge of incapacity or favoritism, but its action or nonaction 
relative to rates to Boston can not be regarded inany other light than as the 
most unfair discrimination against Boston. The question of equal rates of 
east-bound merchandise is one of the greatest importance tothe commercial 
and business interests of Boston. Its superior harbor, its greater nearness 
to European markets, its direct lines to the great producing interests of the 
Northwest and Canada ought to give, were not arbitrary obstacles thrown 
in the way, Boston agreat advantage over New York; but the cast-iron rules 
and the unfair interpretation of the interstate-commerce law which has been 
given by the Interstate Commerce Commission are in the interest of New 
York and against Boston. 

Henry Wood, of Boston, says that the sentiment for the repeal 
of this law is daily growing stronger and more pronounced. 

_ Mr. Carpenter, of the well-known firm of J. W. Carpenter & 
Son, of Detroit, says: 

Every shipper and every consumer, from Maine to California, and from Min- 
nesota to the Gulf of Mexico, should say, ‘‘ God speed you”’ in the good work 
of repeal of that infamous law known as the interstate-commerce law. It is 
doing more injury to the country at large than any law that has had the ap- 
proval of Congress for fifty years. Itissimplydamnable. Itisalaw forthe 
protection of a few to the destruction of many. Our Southern brethren, and 
the entire West an’ Northwest, in fact the whole country, as I have before 
stated, consumer as well as shipper, and the entire traveling public should 
arise in a mass and say amen to your able and much desired movement inthe 
direction of the repeal of this law, and if every interested party in the coun- 
try would express itself, you would receive such encouragement as has not 
been accorded to a Representative in the House or Senator in the Senate for 
many a long day. 

Theabove letter wasaddressed to my namesake, Leopold Morse, 
who introduced a bill intothe Fiftieth Congress for the repeal of 
this law. Where Leopold Morse threw down the glove I take it 
up and throw it down again. 

A commercial paper printed in Chicago has this to say with 
reference to the law: 

Can any shipper, can any business man, point to any benefits they have 
won in their business fromit? Has itgiven themany better shipping facili- 
ties? Has it done anything except to shrink the value of railroad property 
nearly $1,000,000,000? Ithas taken the income away from thousands and thou- 
sands of people who had invested their little all in railroad securities. It has 
stopped the building of railroads all overthe land. It has paralyzed ouriron 
industry. This infernal bill is sapping the life-blood out of the two great in- 
dustries we have, the railroad and the iron business. Weask again, what 


have we gained? Is not this a subject to think over seriously and take action 
upon beforeit is too late? 


Governor Ames, in an interview last year, charges the inter- 
state-commerce law as in part responsible for the low condition 
of the New England iron business, and says that he regards the 
law as a needless and unwise interference with the lawsof trade. 
He says that the railroads ought to be free to compete as they 
please under the natural condition of trade, without interference 
on the part of the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, the greatest man the nineteenth century has 
produced, the man who perhaps stands upon the highest pin- 
nacle of worldly fame to-day, the great Gladstone, of England, 
says, that ‘‘that nation is governed best that is governed 
least.” The interstate-commerce law is complicated and diffi- 
cult of enforcement, and I ask its repeal because I believe few 
and simple laws are best, and because [would return to the “ let- 
alone policy ” under which our railroad prosperity, so wonderful, 
was born and fostered. 

I append here a few out of hundreds of remarks.of the press I 
have received from different sections of the country, since the de- 
livery of the above remarks before the Committee on Commerce, 
but these are specimens of hundreds in the same line: 

[From the Iowa State Register. | 


It hasclosed up nearly every Iowa manufacturing institution which shipped 
goods out of the State. The worst stab the manufacturers of Iowa have ever 
received was the abolition of the cheap long haul, and it has been almost 
equally disastrous to farmers. 


[From the Portland (Oregon) Oregonian. ] 


It is the fashion to commend the interstate law because it cuts off the 
“ cheap long haul,” out in fact, as everyone knows whoexamines the subject, 
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the change has hurt the producer and the interior merchant and manufac- 
turer far more than it has helped them. 


[From the Mountain News, Denver, Colo.] 


Representative MoRSE of Massachusetts has introduced a bill to repeal the 
long and short haul clause of the interstate-commercelaw. As nine-tenths of 
the great trading points of the country, on account of water connections. 
are exempt from the operations of this clause, it is practically a dead letter, 
and is appealed to for the purpose of harassing shippers rather than protect- 


ing them. 
{From the Omaha (Nebr.) Bee.] 


It is not questionable that there is a considerable number of people who 
agree with the views of the Massachusetts Congressman. They are most 
numerous in New England, where investigation has shown the belief to be 
pretty general thatthe interstate-commerce law has been inimical to the in- 
terests of that section. There is some sentiment in the Northwest also un- 
friendly to the taw, and opposition could doubtless be found elsewhere, for 
the reasons in whole or in part urged against it by Mr. MORSE. 


[From the Detroit (Mich.) Press.] 
AMENDING THE ACT “TO REGULATE COMMERCE.”’ 


The interstate-commerce law is one of the best of modern illustrations of 
that principle in legislation which Dickens so aptly pictured in the “Circum- 
locution Office.”” More perhaps than any other bit of modern legislation it 
exeinplifies the art of ‘‘how not to doit.” Designed as a check on the grow- 
ing powers of the railroad corporations, its effect has been to strengthen the 
railroads as against the peopie; and though it has been productive of a good 
deal of strife among the former, the settlement of the contests has almost in- 
variably deprived the public of some right or privilege. 

The farmer, for whose express benefit the law was said to be framed, has 
certainly not profited by it; and while it is unquestionably possible by an 
honest enforcement of the law to make all railroad charges, whether for 
freight or passage, much more nearly equal than they formerly were, there is 
a general impression that in some way or another there is as much discrimi- 
nation as ever. 

The law is, at any rate, not in good odor. 

[From the Philadelphia News. | 


In his recent speech in the House, at Washington, Representative ELLJAH A. 
MORSE, of Massachusetts, made some telling points against the interstate- 
commerce act, and his criticisms of the long and short haul and antipooling 
clauses have a refreshing novelty, because they do not mince words. 

Mr. MORSESays tuat the law, to alarge extent, has stop railroad build- 
ing; that good authorities estimate it has caused a shrinkage of more than 
#200,000,000 in the value of railroad property in this country; that under the 
operations of the interstate act the old custom of high rates to competing 
points and nominal rates for long hauls has been abolished, and the manu- 
facturing States have no longer easy methods of exchanging their products 
with agricultural Commonwealths. 

if the law has righted any wrongs, in Mr. MORSE’s opinion it has made 
greater ones. 

He may be wrong in many of his assertions, but the widespread complaints 
against this act deserve the most careful investigation under the authoriza- 
tion of Oongress. 





[From the Burlington (lowa) Hawkeye.] 

One of the strongest appeals against the interstate-commerce law in its 
present form comes from the farmers. An immense petition has been sent 
to Congress by agriculturists of the West, asking for a repeal of the “ long 
and short haul” clause. This provision of the law, it will be remembered, 
Was avowedly enacted in the interest of large business centers, and it has by 
no means proved satisfactory to them, It has, however, so the farmers 
claim, been little short of disastrous to their interests. 

One of the chief elements in building up the farming interests of the West 
was the cheap through rates to the seacoast. The railroads were in the habit 
of making those rates as low as possible to meet their expenses, and repaid 
themselves from local rates with a larger margin of profits. The long and 
short haul provision of the interstate law struck at this custom by forbid- 
ding through rates lower than local rates between intervening points on the 
same line. Then the State Legislatures, as, for instance, in our own State of 
Towa, came in with their limitations of rates on local traffic, and thus the 
railroads, in self-defense, kept through rates at such figures as the cost of 
working their roads demanded. Under this state of affairs the farmers say 
they are greatly injured; those in Kansas and Nebraska in particular attrib- 
ute the low prices of produce in their localities to this cause, and they now 
demand that the part of the law which ts proving a grievous burden to them 
be repealed. It thus appears that the interstate legislation has by no means 
jJustitied itself as yet. , 

[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Journal.] 

Congressman MORSE of Massachusetts urges the repeal of the interstate- 
commerce law, which, he says, has already shrunk the value of railroads 
over $200,000,000. Congressman MORSE can produce some facts to back up his 
assertions. The interstate-commerce law is far from being a model meas- 
ure. Its results would have been much more serious, however, had not the 
enforcement of its provisions been in the hands of a commission with 
enough common sense not to demand strict compliance where it would be 
ruinous. 

[From the Chicago (IIL) News.] 

Representative Morse of Massachusetts is after the interstate-commerce 
law With the sharpest kind of a scalping-knife. Heis bent upon proving that 
the law enables railroads to charge a freight rate which bears hardly upon 
New England, which has to trade manufacturesforfood-stuffs. The increased 
freight is just so much more lifted out of their earnings. If this be true of 
New England it is also true of_other sections of the country, and if it be a 
fact that freights have increased, as Mr, MORSE passionately declares, then 
it is worth while looking into this interstate-commerce law. Itisdangerous 
to put too heavy a burden on commerce within the boundaries of the nation. 


[From the Denver (Tex.) Herald. 


Mr. MORSE’s claim that the law had stopped railroad development and 
caused a shrinkage of over $200,000,000 in the value of railroad property, with- 
out compensating advantages to the people, may be difficult to prove by cold 
facts and figures, but he is unquestionably right when he says that the old 
custom of high rates to competing points and low rates for long hauls is in- 
finitely more satisfactory to the people at large than the present custom es- 
tablished by law. He knows what he is talking about, too, when he declares 
that the law, by not applying to Canadian roads, is throwing millions of dol- 
ant worth of traffic over to those roads which formerly went to American 
roads. 

Senator Reagan, the father of the interstate-commerce law, so it isreported, 
will not be a candidate for reélection. Possibly the report is put out as a 
“‘feeler,” but our observation goes to show that such action on the part of 
Mr. Reagan would not meet with a very strong protest in any quarter unless 


perhaps from certain railroad magnates and the well-fed members of the In- ! be sacrificed to those of N 
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terstate Commission. 
of his Senatorial career has proved to be a millstone about his neck. 
Dick Deadeye, he “meant well, but didn't know.” 


[From the Brockton Gazette, Democratic. | 
Congressman MORSE has made an able address before the Congressional 


What the Senator intended should be crowning glory 
Like 


Committee on Commerce against the interstate law. In this he represents 
the interests of all New England. We areamanufacturing people, and must 
have cheap transportation to and from the West in order to enable us to 
hold our own. This lawis intended to drive manufacturers nearer the 
sources Whence they draw the raw material and whenee comes the food on 
which their employés must live. Were New England not already settled 
such a law would tend to prevent its settlement. Its continued operation 
will inevitably tend to its depopulation and impoverishment. Our business 
men, especially our real-estate owners, owe it to themselves to back up Con 
gressman MORSE most unanimously... Labor and capital ean follow the de- 
mands of trade; real estate can not. 


[From the Brockton Enterprise, Republican. } 

Congressman MORSE’s ungloved assault upon the interstate-commerce law 
is receiving much commendation in New England. When Mr. MORSE ar- 
gued that the law is working injury to business interests in this section of 
the country he knew what he was talking about. 


[From the Taunton Gazette, Republican. ] 

Congressman MorRSE told some solid truth about the interstate-commerce 
law in the address before the committee, whichis printed elsewhere in this 
paper. He is about the only man who has dared to stand up in public and 


land ought not only to thank him, but back him up in any effort to abolish 
the affair. 
[From the Taunton News, Democratic. ] 
Congressman MorsRis a business man more than a politician, and his bold 
and fearless attack upon the interstate-commerce law will meet the approval 
of business men of «11 parties in this city. The law was believed to be in the 
interests of the consumer and the people, as against the railroad monopo- 
lies. It has proved to be exactly the opposite. 
[From the Attleboro Sun, Republican.] 
We find opportunity of shaking hands with Congressman Morse. Wemean 
his battle against that great, big humbug, the interstate-commerce law. 
With all its incoherencies, inequalities, discriminations—of interpretation 
and language—its interference with matters that are purely business in their 
character and not proper subjects for national or other interference. Mr 
MORSE can use his time to no better purpose than to consolidate the opposi 
tion to the law and break up, if he can, the Commission, which does not earn 
its salary. 
[From the New England Grocer (Boston), nonpartisan. ] 
On Saturday, before the House Committee on Commerce, Hon. E. A. MORSE 
made an able argument in advocacy of his two bills, one for the entire repeal 
of the interstate-commerce law and the other for the repeal of the short and 
long haul and antipooling sections. As his views are in accord with the senti- 
ments of seven-eighths of New England's merchant, we shall publish his argu- 
ment next week. It is worth reading. 


{From the Milford Journal, Republican.] 


Congressman MoRSE is in earnest in his opposition to the interstate-com 
merce law. A few days ago he appeared before the Congressional Committee 
on Commerce and made asharpaddress against thelaw. Reportsfrom Wash 
ington say he found a lively interest in the committee in his argument, and 
has hopes that even if the law can not be repealed altogether the antipooling 
clause and possibly the long and short haul clause can be strickest out. 

All who have watched the evil effect of the interstate-commerce law and the 
debilitating results its enforcement has thus far brought upon the country 
will wish Congressman MORSE a hearty Godspeed in his efforts to wipe the 
monstrosity from the national statute book. 


{From the Newburyport (Mass.) News. } 
THE WORTHLESS INTERSTATE LAW. 
Congressman Morsg, of this State, has come out against the interstate 
commerce act of Congress, saying it has worked great injustice to railroads 


and manufacturers of the country, and has benefited noone. It will not tak 
much argument to impress people that Mr. Morss is right. 
[From the Haverhill (Mass.) Bulletin.] 

Congressman MOoRSB is doubtless nearerright than wrong. As near as call 
be ascertained there never was any particular call for an interstate law, and 
although it has been in force several years, to-day the vast majority of peo- 
ple know nothing about it whatever. Even railroad officials have studied 
the law and its provisions to no purpose. They live in eternal fear tha! 
they may violate some feature of this useless enactment, but just when 
where, and how they can not point out, nor can the most astute lawyer. 4 
law so obtuse that nobody can understand it is worse than none at all. 


[From the Canaan (N. H.) Reporter.] 


Mr. MORSE presents facts and arguments which the friends of the law Wl 
find it hard to answer, That there are instances where railroads need regu: 
lating there is no doubt, but any law which prevents a road from taking pav 
ing stone from Fitzwilliam at a nominal rate to Western points rather thal 
let the cars go back empty, works an injury to the people as well as the road. 
There are doubtless other similar cases, but Mr. MORSE makes a strong poll 
of this; and it is hoped that other members from New England, which 15 * 
sufferer by the law, will have the courage of their convictions and join Mr 
Morsz in showing up the injustice of the law and the injury which it works 
to the people. : 


[From the Boston Traveller, Republican.] 


If Senator CuLLoM and the majority of the Interstate Commerce Commit 
tee of the Senate insist on the bill, whichitis reported they have agreed upon 
to apply the provisions of the drastic interstate-commerce law to the Can® 
dian railroads, as a condition of their having the privilege of transporting 
goods in bond, New England should make a vigorous and emphatic protes> 
The operation of the interstate-commerce law, especially in its long and shor" 
haul provisions, has from the beginning been inimical to New England i 
terests, and they have thus far escaped disaster only because they have beet 
able to avail themselves of the facilities which the great Canadian wer 
lines—notably the Grand Trunk and ‘the Canadian Pacific—have es 
New England is a part of the United States, though there are indications of 
in some sections of the West, and on the part of some Western Senators a" 
Congressmen, this has been lost sight of. Congressman Mors followe¢ = 
instincts of a New England business man when he announced himself in fa 
of the absolute repeal of the law. New England has certainly the r'6” 
demand repeal or fair play, and that the interests of her metropolis $28) *" 
w York 
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[From the New York World, Democratic.] 

Commerce is one of the subdivisions of trade. It is ‘‘ trade carried on in 
ships.” It had no other meaning when the Constitution was drafted, and 
it has no other proper and exact meaning now in connection with exchange 
of products. In 1789 at least 90 per cent of the trade between the States was 
commerce—trade carried on in ships—and all trade with foreign nations was 
ecommerce. To give Congress power to regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions and withhold from it the power to regulate commerce between the 
States was absurd. There would be aconflict of jurisdiction over the ships, 
over the water, over the control of ports of entry. The whole question of 
shipping was given to Congress, for this was a Federal matter. 

But the camel’s nose of commerce then inserted under the tent flap of trade 
has been followed by his whole body and theexpulsion of his master into the 
storm, There never was any intention of giving Congress the slightest con- 
trol over trade, whether inside or outside of a State or between two States. 
If such a claim had been set up, not a state would have joined a Union that 
required it. 

{From the Boston Herald Independent. ] 


Congressman ELIJAH A. MORSE will have the sympathy of a considerable 
class of business men in his view of the interstate-commercelaw. We have 
no doubt he finds such discussions as this more pleasant than the deciding 
as to who shall be postmasters, as they are clearly more profitable to the 
country. 

The letter below is from a large Western wholesale grocery 
house, Henry Dart’s Sons, Rock Island, Ill. They say: 

You have our best thanks for your speech advocating repeal of the inter- 
state-commerce law. You are right, and the sentiment of the business com- 
munity will be on your side as soon as they come to their sober senses. Suc- 
cess to you. 

The above is a specimen of many other letters from merchants 
and manufacturers on the subject of the interstate-commerce law 
which have been sent me. 

So, then, I think if the gentlemen on the other side and mem- 
bers of the Farmers’ Alliance who have labored so hard to show 
that the depression in the agricultural interests of former years 
in this country is due to the protective tariff will give that care- 
ful consideration to the arguments which I have here advanced 
at length, they will find that this depression is largely and princi- 
pally due to unwarranted interference in the carrying business, 
known as the interstate-commerce law, and while it is not a party 


measure, and was enacted by both parties, I wish that both par- | 


ties might join in its repeal. 
Mr. Speaker,and gentlemen of the House of Representatives, 
L ask the radical amendment or the repeal of this law in the in- 


terest of my constituents, who are greatly injured by it so far as | 


it is enforced. The rulings of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioners have been especially injurious to New England and 
Boston, the metropolis of New England. An unjust discrimina- 
tion has been made against us and we have been unable to induce 
the commissioners to reetify. I feel it therefore to be my duty 
as one of the representativesof Massachusetts to ask at the hands 
of the Congress of the United States a careful consideration of 
the arguments that I have herein set forth, braced by the opin- 
ions of eminent individuals as well as by the press in every sec- 
tion of the country. 


Leonidas C. Honk. 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN H. WILSON, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, January 30, 1892. 


On resolutions of respect to Hon. Leonidas C. Houk, late a Representative 
from the State of Tennessee. 

Mr. WILSON of Kentucky said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I shall attempt no unjust praise of the late L. 
C. Houk, but I wish to briefly state a few facts which will justify 
the statement that he was true and loyal to friends and country, 
and was the representative of a political and social sentiment 
which has prevailed in his section for twogenerations. In doing 
this it is necessary to refer to matters incident to the late civil 
war and which will show that Judge Houk was not governed in 
his political career by selfish and sordid motives, but was a states- 
man seeking to do what he honestly thought to be for the best 
interest of his constituents and his State. 

It has been said here that he early took grounds in his State 
that those in rebellion should be restored to all the rights, priv- 
ileges and immunities which they had and enjoyed before es- 


pousing the cause of rebellion. This fact alone convinces me | 
that he was a man of keen observation, a great thinker and rea- | 


Soner, without prejudice, and a politician not for profit and gain, 
but for the honor of himself and constituents and his State. 





He was elected to Congress seven times. He had acquired a 
national reputation. He died poor, and no dishonor as a repre- 
sentative of his people can be charged against him. Many peo- 
ple believe that a Congressman can grow rich upon his salary. 
The people believe that a Congressman is all-powerful; they 
think he can do the impossible, and when he fails to meet their 
expectations in every particular he is condemned and dischargéd. 
Such was not the fate of Judge Houk, and such were not the peo- 
ple he represented. They had faith in him, and he justified 
that faith by advocating the political principles which were the 
outgrowth of the conditions and relations of his section of the 
State. 

If he was for the Union during the late war, it was the out- 
growth of the political sentiment of his section. If he was a 
soldier in the Union Army, it was the result of the political and 
patriotic sentiment of his district. If he was a Republican and 
a politician, it was the result of political and patriotic pressur 
from and by a loyal and appreciative constituency. 

Having known of Judge Houk for more than thirty years, hav- 
ing served with him asa member of the Fifty-first Congress, and 
| representing an adjoining district to that which he so ably rep-. 
resented, and knowing personally many of his constituents, [ fee} 
free to speak of him and his constituents. 

I first saw him in the fall of 1861, after Tennessee had seceded 
from the Union, when armed Confederates were watching and 
guarding the passes in the Cumberland Mountains to catch the 
Kast Tennessee Union men who were fleeing to Kentucky to en- 
ter the Union Army. I was then a boy of fifteen. My section of 
the State was for the Union; the people were alarmed and ex 
cited; and with boyish enthusiasm I well remember the effect- 
of drum and fife. I then lived,where I now live, at Barbourville 
which was the first town in Kentucky after crossing the Cumber- 
land Mountains, and hundreds, andI mightsay thousands, of Eas‘ 
| Tennesseeans sought food and shelter in our town, and that food 
| and shelter was gladly given. 

They came without clothing, except that on their backs; they 
came without money, except Confederate scrip; but they came 
with loyal hearts and true intent, armed with rude weapons and 
| astern resolve. Among this number came L. C. Houk. I well 
remember him—young, active, nervous, smooth shaven, with a 
light moustache, spare made, quicker spoken then than of late 
years; without any money, poor and friendless, he was given 
food and shelter, as were hundreds of other Fast Tennesseeans. 
by the people of my town and county. 

Judge Houk at that time was talkative. He was active and 
energetic in talking to and providing for his comrades. [r 
member hearing him say, '* Boys, I haven’t got a cent, but yo 
|} are among the best people on earth, who don’t want money, 
| but who will give you whatever you want.” This was to a num 
ber of his friends and acquaintances who had run the gauntlet: 
had crossed the mountains and reached Barbourville, the then 
Mecca of the loyal East Tennesseean. 

Judge Houk at that time attracted my youthful attention and 
admiration, and the next time I saw him he wore the uniform of 
a colonel, and was in my town on his way to East Tennessee in 
command of the Third East Tennessee Infantry. 

The war over, | went to Tusculum College, near Greenville. 
Tenn., and in 1868 I heard of a political discussion to be held at 
Greenville. Obtaining permission from the faculty of the colleg: 
to attend, I tramped 4 miles to hear something which was different 
from stale lectures and mild rebukes, and to my surprise I heard 
Houk,thenacircuit judge,makea political speech. Inthatspeech 
I remember that he said aboutasfollows: ‘‘The warisover. We 
are willing to forgive, but in doing that the Union men of East 
Tennessee ought to be the judges of conditions instead of thos: 
who drove them from their homes and firesides.” His speech 
was strong and logical, and seemed to me to be miid when [ con- 
sidered the conditions and treatment of the Union men of East 
Tennessee. 

The next time I saw Judge Houk was twenty-two years later, 
in this Hall, when we were both members of Congress. 
| I have often been asked by people in official positions how it 
| was that Kentucky elected Republicans to Congress. I replied, 
; ‘* We were for the Unionduring the war, and naturally wentinto 

the Republican party.” ‘‘ Why were you for the Union?” was next 
| asked, and I said, ‘‘ Because we were a mountain people and had 
| comparatively few slaves, and slavery was the corner-stone of 
| the rebellion.” So it was with East Tennessee, which section 
| has produced so many eminent men in all walks of life, poli- 
| ticians, jurists, and divines. 
There was no aristocracy in East Tennessee; Brownlow, the 
Taylors, Temple, Johnson, Maynard, Houk, and others were rep- 
resentatives of poor white men, not slave-owners. 

Judge Houk’s district was a white district, there being but fe\ 
colored persons in it outside of the city of Knoxville and Knox 
County. Sevier County gives 2,400 Republican majority, and it 
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does not contain 75 colored voters. The territory comprising 
Judge Houk’s district at the date of his death had not cast a Dem- 
ocratic majority in any election since Andrew Jackson carried 
it in 1824, from which time to the present it has been thestrong- 
hold in the South of Whigism and Republicanism; and Judge 
Houk’s district, known as the Second district, has not been rep- 
resented in Congress by a Democrat for forty years. 

Without slavery, and opposed to the old principles of Democ- 
racy (I say old principles, because the old are quite different 
from the new, which are notso good), the people of Judge Houk’s 
district were naturally Whigs, and they naturally were for the 
Union and opposed to secession. Four counties of his district en- 
listed more Federal soldiers than they had voters, and in round 
numbers his districtfurnished 14,000 soldiers to the Union Army, 
and the eleven counties of his district have nearly four thousand 
pensioners. 

When Judge Houk entered Congress thirteen years ago he 
was one of three Republican members from the eleven seceding 
States. 

Eugene Lawrence at that time said of him in Harper’s Weekly: 

He is about the only Republican member of Congress left from the South- 
ern half of the Republic. He stands upon afrail eminence still unconquered 
by the violent inroads of rebellious storms. 


At the date of his death he and Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee and 
Mr. CHEATHAM of North Carolina and myself were the only Re- 
publican members of Congress from fifteen Southern States. 

He was a Republican to the manor born, and could not be called 
a carpet-bagger. He wasa Republican by education, because 
being an East Tennessee Whig, he was therefore a Union man, 
and consequently, naturally, was a Republican. 

He was not vindictive toward his political opponents. 

He was a leader and not a follower. He cemented his party 
strength to a degree that Republicanism has been on the increase 
instead of the decrease in his district. The last off-year majority 
in Judge Houk’s district before he entered Congress was 700 and 
the Presidential majority was about 4,000, but under his leader- 
ship the off-year majorities went to 3,000 and afterwards to more 
than 10,000, whilst the Presidential majorities went first to 8,000 
and in 1888 to about 15,000, and out of 168 civil districts in his 
Congressional district he carried 167 of them, whilst his Demo- 
cratic opponent carried but one. 

When he was gone and could not lead the people elected his 
son as his successor, which, in my opinion, was eminently appro- 

oriate. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I express the hope that the people 
of East Tennessee may be as fortunate in the future as they have 
been in the past in selecting Representatives in Congress. 


General Parliamentary Law—Rules of the House—Necessary 
Legislation. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM C. OATES, 


In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, February 1, 1892. ; 


— House having under consideration the report of the Committee on 
ules- 

Mr. OATES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: We all know that parliamentary law is the em- 
bodiment of the rules of practice long prevalent in the British 
Parliament. These rules have been Americanized and adapted 
to our American systems of government for the guidance of 
legislatures and deliberative bodies. But the universal parlia- 
mentary law is too general for the transaction of business with 
that rapidity and dispatch on the one hand demanded by the 
public, and on the other to furnish the minority with the means 
of calling a halt, and thereby securing proper deliberation, which 
is so necessary to insure wise legislation in times of great excite- 
ment and the upheaval of revolution. To this end, the framers 
of our Constitution put into that instrument a provision that 
‘the yeas and nays of the members of either House, on any ques- 
tion, shall, at the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered 
on the Journal.” 

The declaration that a majority of the members of each House 
shall constitute a quorum to do business is in accordance with 
the general parliamentary law; but that provision in the Consti- 
tution that ‘‘a smaller number may adjourn from day to day, 
and may be authorized to compel the attendance of absent mem- 





| respect. 





bers in such manner and under such penalties as each House may 
provide,” goes beyond the general parliamentary law. The ne- 
cessity for the innovation is quite apparent. But it will be ob- 
served that the power to compel the attendance of absent mem- 
bers presupposes a former attendance of aquorum and the making 
of a rule by virtue of which alone a minority can compel the at- 
tendance of absentees; for it says that less than a quorum ‘‘ may 
be authorized to compel,” ete. By whom can they be thus au- 
thorized? Only by the House, ‘in such manner and under such 
penalties as cach House may provide,” says the Constitution. 
The House must first provide the means—the rule by which it 
may be done—and then less than a quorum can use such means 
to compel the attendance of absent members. The House may 
go even to the extent of imprisonment, fine, or forfeiture of sal- 
ary, or whatever in its judgment is an adequate and proper pun- 
ishment to secure attendance, 

Why is this power given? For what purpose? Suppose that 
but one is lacking to make a quorum, and yousend out your Ser- 
geant-at-arms and catch one, and he the only absentee to be 
found You bring him in; and suppose he remains asdumbas an 
oyster, what will you do about it? What do you want with him 
if you can not use him when youcatch him? Why does the Con- 
stitution say that the House may make a rule to authorize less 
than a quorum to bring in absentees? Why make a rule to au- 
thorize it if you can not make use of his presence when secured ? 
For what did you procure it but to enable the House to do busi- 
ness? Any other construction would lead to the most absurd 
consequences. 

In the last Congress, when the Speaker, in the absence of 
a rule authorizing him to do so, counted those present in the 
Chamber and not voting to make up a quorum, and directed the 
Clerk as to what he should enter in his Journal, I regarded it as 
usurpation, and do still. He attempted to justify his ruling on 
the ground that he, as Speaker, was the organof the House, and 
as such was authorized by the general parliamentary law to thus 
count a quorum if physically present. He also claimed that all 
the decisions of courts sustained the validity of acts done by 
legislative bodies when a quorum was present but less than a 
quorum voted. Thereis nodoubtaboutthedecisions. They were 
correctly rendered. But they did notsustain the Speaker, because 
the Constitution displaces the general parliamentary law in this 
Let us see. Itwas said that the Speaker is the organ 
of the House, and so he is for many purposes. He is the organ 
of the House to preside over its deliberations, to preserve order, 
to decide questions of order and precedence in debate, but he can 
not make a rule, nor enforce one after it is made, except by the 
aid and coéperationof the House, and the House, by a vote of two- 
thirds of its members, may expel him the same as any other 
member. 

The Constitution says that each House shall keep a Journal of 
its proceedings. The Clerk is the organ of the House for that 
purpose. The Speaker has no more right than any other mem- 
ber to direct the Clerk as to what he shall enter in the Journal. 
The Clerk is elected by the House and is responsible alone to 
the House. The Speaker’s approval of the Journal amounts to 
nothing. It requires the vote of the House to approve it. The 
argument that the approval of the Journal by the vote of the 
House cures the defect may be true, but it is the case of a subse- 
sequent legalization of a former illegalact. The House legalizes 
to-day the illegal act of the Speaker on yesterday, which isa 
bad parliamentary practice. Besides, it was an innovation on a 
practice which had prevailed for over one hundred years. 

If the rules of the House, Mr. Speaker, which are hoary with 
age, are found insufficient to meet the exigencies of the party in 
power, as was the case in the last Congress, they should not be 
so ruthlessly overridden or disregarded, but should be changed 
by gradual and conservative methods. The rulings of the 
Speaker and the radical changes made shocked the conservative 
sentiment of the country. 

Now, with reference to the ascertainment of the presence of a 
quorum, I admit that there is some difficulty in making a satisfac- 
tory rule upon the subject. I have seen by experience on many 
occasions the defectiveness of the old rule for the ascertainment of 
the presence of a quorum, namely, by counting only those who had 
voted. As to the power of the House to make a rule authorizing 
the ascertainment of a quorum I have no doubt. I am in har- 
mony with the gentleman from Maine, the ex-Speaker, on th 
question of power to make a rule authorizing the Speaker to 
count all present to make aquorum. I think when you examine 
the clause of the Constitution applicable to the subject that the 
power can not be questioned. It is plenary and unlimited, and 
the House can make just what rule it pleases to ascertain the 
presence of a quorum, and when the rule is made it is just as 
binding upon the House as any other rule. 

In the last House we had such a rule, which when once mad¢ 
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by the House was as legal and binding as any other. But I am 
opposed to that process. Ido not like that rule. It is not only 
what is usually denominated ‘‘the one-man power,” to which it 
is not necessary to resort in our legislative proceedings, but it 
is a dangerous authority to confer. Our Speaker, unlike the 
Speaker in the British House of Commons, is a partisan, and be- 
longs necessarily to one or other of the great political parties, 
whichever is in the ascendant here. He 1s, therefore, while he 
may be an eminently fair man, liable to the suspicion of unfair- 
ness all the time by the members of the minority. 

1 think there will be no difficulty, if the Committee on Rules 
will undertake it, to formulate a rule to determine by tellers 
through an actual count of the members within the Chamber the 
presence of a quorum to do business. If the mode of ascertain- 
ment by tellers should be adopted, there would be a representa- 
tion of each of the two parties or the —— sides of the ques- 
tion, whatever it might be, and it would be comparatively free 
from suspicion. Theircount would more likely be accurate. Itis 
not beyond human ken toframe some rule which will prove satis- 
factory when it becomes necessary to ascertain the presence of 
a quorum; and, sir, I confess that at times the necessity for some 
such rule is manifest to every member who has had much ex- 
perience here. 

Much has been said as to the inaccuracy of the counts made by 
Speaker REED in the last House. I had occasion to witness some 
of the mistakes. I was counted as present and voting on an oc- 
casion when I was not in the Hall. I entered the cloakroom 
through one of the outer windows, and was there being shaved 
when [ happened to hear my name announced by the Clerk as 


present, in order to make a quorum, when I was not in the Hall | 
I do not question the Speak- | nber é 
| committee, of which the Speaker was the head. His will wasin 


and had not been during the day. 
er’s motive, but he isanearnest partisan; he knows that Iam also, 
and usually present, and hence he counted without having seen 
me. 


is confined to his chair; he can not go through the Chamber and 
into the cloakrooms to see who isthere. But ifthe count of those 
present and not voting was by rule intrusted to tellers appointed 
by the Speaker and representing the opposing sides of the ques- 
tion, and they agreed in the count, there could be no question about 
its correctness; at least it would be as free from error as legisla- 
tive proceedings well could be, and a suspicion of unfairness 
would be avoided. 

I do not like the provision in the rules under consideration 
which on reports from the Committee on Rules vests the Speaker 
with the discretion to decide whether a motion is dilatory. In 
this he is to judge and determine in his discretion. ; 

Mr. Speaker, an eminent writer on jurisprudence uttered a 


great truth when he said that ‘‘ judges should not be allowed to 
follow the crooked cord of discretion rather. than the golden | 
I do not believe in the one-man power | 


metwand of the law.” 
nor in thecentralization of power. Asthe peopleof this country 
progress in intelligence they favor decentralization or the more 
general distribution of the powers of government. 

The old methods of nominating conventions, wherein a few men 


ruled and overruled the will of the many as often as otherwise, I | 
am glad to know is growing in disfavor. Primary elections to | 
nominate candidates for office are becoming popular; and why | 


should they not be popular? In them the humblest voter has the 
same voice and counts for as much as the convention manipu- 
lator and political boss. 


bution of power, even in deliberative bodies, consistent with effi- 
clency. 

Mr. Speaker, much has been said against filibustering. 
anevil, but not unmixed with good. It hassometimes borne good 
fruit. If gentlemen want to prevent it, adopt the electrical vot- 
ing machine for taking the yeas and nays and you will do it. 
The filibuster’s success depends upon roll calls, each of which, 
With recapitulation, takes nearly an hour. With this machine 
the vote can be taken in five minutes. During thelast Congress 
thirty-five legislative days were consumed in roll calls. 
Constitution secures to one-fifth of the members the right to have 
the yeas and nays on any and every proposition and at nearly 
every stage of its progress through the House; so that one-fifth 
of the members can filibuster ad libitum, and delay a measure in- 
pp under the present tedious method of taking the yeas 
and nays. ‘ 

Another good result which would flow from the voting machine 
would be that members would have to remain at their respective 
desks and pay attention to the business of the House. That busi- 
ness, by latitudinous construction of the Constitution and the 
crowth and development of the country, has increased until it is 
(ite impossible under present methods for the House to con- 


tider one-fourth of the meritorious and perhaps necessary bills | 








Afterwards, when the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- | 
MILLIN] called his attention to it, he corrected it. The Speaker | 


The voice of the people should be heard | 
and respected, and that voice always favors the largest distri- | 


It is | 


The | 


which are introduced in each Congress. 
machine can be made a success, as I believe it can, it would 
greatly facilitate the business of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, the rules of this House ever since I have been a 
member, with the exception of the last Congress, have been 
framed and maintained more to prevent and obstruct legislation 


If the electrical voting 


than to facilitate it. There is a class of leading men in every 
Congress whose statesmanship consists in preventing legislation, 
and he who is most skillful in obstructing business, without seem- 
ing to do it, is the greatest man of his class. They have suc- 
ceeded in fooling a great many, butnot all,ofthe people. There 
can be no doubt but that some men of this class are at times very 
useful in preventing bad legislation, while others,in a frantic 
endeavor to imitate their admired leaders, make themselves ri- 
diculous and a source of annoyance by using the rules indiscrimi- 
nately to prevent the consideration of good measures as well as 
bad ones. True greatness in the legislator consists not so much 
in tearing down or preventing as in originating and perfecting 
measures for the amelioration of hard comiitions, not by the dis- 
pensation of charities from the Treasury, yor by making the Fed- 
eral Government the guardian of the people, but under the well- 
defined powers of Congress, such as coinage and currency, as to 
which the States now have no power, and to pass such other laws as 
will secure to the people reasonable prosperity and consequent 
contentment and happiness. 

Mr. Speaker, the rules and practice of the last Congress 
wrought a revolution by going to the opposite extreme, and at 
railroad speed forcing the gravest measures through the House 
half considered. The power of determining what measures 
should or should not receive consideration was vested in the Com- 
mittee on Rules, or rather in the three majority members of that 


that Congress the law of the committee. His lieutenants, like 
Simon Suggs’, on dividing the spoils with his captain, thought 
just like their captain thought, and harmony marked their delib- 
erations. Those members who desired consideration of their 
measures, to which perhaps they had devoted attention and en- 
ergy for years, could learn the fate of their bills by ascertaining 
the views of the Speaker thereon, and if he wasopposed, your bill 
was doomed to die on the Calendar. 

Under the rules of the Fiftieth Congress, which were substan- 
tially the rules of several former Congresses, your measures 
which the Speaker and his lieutenants did not wish considered 
did not generally die of a direct blow, as in Speaker REED’S style, 
but were strangled to death in an effort for consideration. In 
the one case your measure was slain by one sledge-hammer blow, 


| while in the other it was slain by the equally sure but slower 


process of strangulation. 

| am opposed to the adoption of rules which give the Speaker 
and his two committee associates the power todetermine whether 
my bills shall have a hearing in the House. It is no answer to 
say that the action of the Committee on Rules requires the sanc- 


| tion of the House. The custom of the majority is to sustain the 


reports of their committees,and all desire the favor of the Speaker, 
and but few are willing to incur his displeasure. 

| have introduced some bills this Congress which I have been 
introducing for eight or ten years, and when I have succeeded 
heretofore in getting favorable reports from committees they 
have died on the Calendar without consideration. I have alse 
introduced at this session some measures looking to an increase 
of the amount of money in‘circulation by amending the national 
banking law so as to allow loans to be made on real-estate secu- 
rity, and another to repeal or suspend the 10 per cent tax on 
State bank circulation. I want considered and passed these or 
kindred measures, which will reasonably increase the volume of 
money in circulation, especially in the Southern States, where 
there is such a scarcity of money that our farmers are absolutely 
unable to pay their debts or secure sufficient money to enable 
them to make crops, except by paying a ruinous rate of interest. 
I want all proper constitutional measures for their relief consid- 
ered by this House, and passed if possible. 

I do not want the bills smothered in committee nor to die on the 
Calendar, and to this end I have offered an amendment to these 
rules, to raise a committee on order of business, to consist of fif 


| teen members, elected by the members of the House, in order 


that thoroughly representative business men, who know the 
wants of the country, shall compose such committee, which shal! 
have jurisdiction of all propositions for consideration of bills out 
of their order on the Calendars, and thus leaving the Committee 
on Rules to attend to the making and changing of rules and parlia- 
mentary questions. If this be done, we hope to have some other 
measures than those relating to the tariff, free coinage of silver, 
and appropriation bills considered. We may reasonably hope in 
this way to have something done for the people, and not devote 
all our time and energies to the making of political platforms. 





i 
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Florida Senatorial Election and Lands in Florida. 


SPEECH 


oF 
HON. WILKINSON CALL, 
OF FLORIDA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Monday, March 7, 1892. 


The Senate having under consideration the following resolutions, sub- 
mitted by Mr. CALL, February 11, 1892: 

* Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and Elections are hereby in- 
structed to inquire and report to the Senate whether efforts were made by 
railway or other corporations, their agents, eg paw or officers, to control 
the election to the United States Senate by the Legislature of Florida in the 
year 1891; whether money and free transportation were used by them or any 
of them to influence the vote of the people for members of the Legislature, 
or to influence the votes of the members of the Legislature after their elec- 
tion; whether money was used by combinations of persons made under the 
influence of agents or persons acting in the interest of corporations to con- 
trol the election of members of the Legislature and to control their votes 
after their election; whether newspapers were bought or subsidized by them 
or by persons acting in their interest or with money obtained either directly 
or indirectly from them or persons in any way connected with them to op- 
pose the election of some persons and support the election of others; and to 
report to the Senate the evidence taken by them; and further toreport what 
legislation, if any, either by an amendment to the Constitution or otherwise, 
is necessary to protect the people in their right to elect members of the Leg- 
islature, who are to choose Senators of the United States, and to protect the 
members elected from the influences of corporations and their foreign bond- 
holders. 

“Resolved, That the committee have power to employ a stenographer, and 
to send for and compel the attendance of witnesses and the production of 
papers. 


** Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands are hereby instructed to | 
| ceeds of their sale should be applied to making them dry and fit 


report a bill providing for opening to settlement under the land laws of the 
United States the reservations alleged to have been made of public lands in 


the State of Florida under the act of Congress approved on the 17th day of | 
May, A. D. 1856, entitled ‘Anact granting alternate sections of the public lands 


to the States of Alabama and Florida to aid in the construction of certain 
lines of railroads in said States,’ and for Lee patents to all bona fide 
homesteaders and all actual settlers who have made improvements on such 
lands; and further, granting patents to all innocent purchasers in good faith 
of land in quantities not exceeding 2 sections of land not including the im- 
provements and the settlement of any actual settler to the extent of 160 acres; 
and further, providing that the corporations claiming said land under the 
said act of Congress shail have the right to bring suit in the circuit court of 
the United States with the right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States against the United States to decide whether under the said act of Con- 
gress and the acts of the Legislature of the State of Florida said railroad 
companies have ever acquired any right or title to said lands; and further, 
providing that the Attorney-General of the United States shall bring suit 
against the corporations or the persons who have sold and appropriated the 
said public lands for their own use and benefit; and further, for the indict- 
ment and prosecution under the acts of Congress of persons who have been 
engaged willfully and maliciously in any conspiracy to defraud the United 
States and the actual settlers and homesteaders of the said public lands; and 
further, to report such legislation as will protect actual settlers under the 
homestead laws of the United States who have been deprived of their homes 
under fraudulent practices and false statements, either under the act of the 
17th of May, 1856, or under the act of 1850, granting to the States the swamp 
or overflowed land thereby rendered unfit for cultivation to the States on 
condition that the proceeds of sale of said land should be applied to the con- 


struction of levees, ditches, and canals necessary for their reclamation and | 


drainage or under any other laws of the United States ”— 


Mr. CALL said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: These two resolutions are intimately associ- 
ated with each other. The resolution in relation to the election 
of a Senator from Florida and the resolution in relation to the 
public lands are intended to exhibit to the country and to its 
legislative department public evils which, if not thoroughly and 
speedily eradicated, will be fatal to the continuance of govern- 


ment by the people, and will lose all that we have gained in civ- | 


ilization since the discovery of the Western Hemisphere. 








Florida information that there was a combination between the 
two great land-grantrailroad corporations in that State, owned 
entirely by citizens of other States, and largely, as I am informed, 
by the subjects of foreign governments, to control the elections 
in that State and themselves to choose a Senator in this body 
who would be completely subservient to their will and divorced 
from all sympathy with the people of Florida and all interest in 
their affairs. I will read a letter which came to .1e and which 
was then referred for the consideration of the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce: 

I heard a conversationin which you are interested, and the people of Flor- 
ida and the United States much more than you. 

A Dr. McKhaun, agent of the bureau of immigration, is traveling all over 
the State with his kets full of railroad passes. He was just from Pensa- 
cola and had dined with the vice-president of the Pensacola and Atlantic 


Railroad Company. He told me much of what he heard Mr. say to Mr. 
of Pasco County, as to when and where and how they would proceed 











against you. 
The clerk of the court in County showed free passes to ride over 
Mr. ‘sroad and said that every county official hadafree pass. They will 





leave nothing untried to accomplish their object. 


The two great land-grant corporations in the State of Florida 
owe the origin of their alleged grant of land, as do many others 
in the United States, to the public policy which was induced by 
the possession of vast bodies of public lands separated at great 
distances from the centers of commerce and trade. Thedonation 
of limited areas of the public land was then conceived to be use- 
ful as a help to the construction of these lines of road and an in- 
ducement to the private corporate enterprise which should en- 
gage inthework. The idea which then prevailed and still exist: 
that State sovereignty is the great central fact in our system in- 
duced the further donation of great areas of the public land along 
the borders of our great rivers and our great lakes for the pur- 
pose of reclamation and upon the express condition that the pro- 


for cultivation and inhabitancy. 

Under these public policies an area almost as great as the Con- 
tinent of Europe has become the private estate and the personal 
fortunes of a few individuals, largely foreigners, residents of for- 
eign countries. Over an area capable of sustaining a hundred 
million of people, the homestead laws have been practically an- 
nulled. The public policy of the Government of free homes to 
the people has been set aside and made of noeffect. In my opin- 
ion—and I believe itis susceptible of proof beyond denial—a sum 
of money twice greater than the entire cost of the civil war has 
been imposed as a burden upon the labor of the people of this 
country who are obliged to live upon and cultivate this vast do- 
main. More than ten thousand millions of dollars is and will 
be the tribute exactedfrom the labor of the people of this coun- 
try under these policies. 

These great railroad corporations, with lines traversing the 
different sections of our country, possess an unlimited power of 
taxation over all production andall consumption. In the aggre 
gate over every man, woman, and child of the 65,000,000 people 
in the United States. This power of taxation is up to this time 
practically unlimited and unrestrained. I read from the report 


| of the Interstate Commerce Commission for the year 1890—and 


| I will observe here that these reports are of but little use com- 


History has no record of political institutions under which so | 


much happiness has come to so great a number of people in the 
same space of time as under our freeGovernment. So far as hu- 
man foresight can discover, the hopes of civilization and the hap- 
piness of mankind depend upon their continuance and develop- 
ment. Upon the Senate of the United States more than any 
other cause rests their success and the advance of civilization 
and the happiness of the peoples of the world, or its decline and 
fall, and the final and signal failure of our institutions. 

[ approach the consideration of this subject without reference 


to political parties, and only for the purpose of presenting anar- | 


rative of facts which will show the methods by which a great 
and dangerous power is gradually but surely binding the young 


giant of freedom with the old traditions of class privilege, and | 


creating a nobility resting securely on public policies which ap- 
ae the labor of the masses of the people to the use and 
»enefit of asmall and privileged class, and which are forging the 
chains which will bind the people to the poverty, degradation, 
and misery of former times. 

| submitted to the Senate a year ago aresolution and asked its 


reference to the Committee on Foreign Relations. I had at that | 
time received from a source of high character in the State of | 


ing to us two or three years after the period of time when these 
important facts should be made known to the representatives of 
the people—I read in this report that the total gross receipts of 
these corporations amounted to the sum of $1,052,838,000 annu- 
ally, and in my opinion the indirect taxes levied by them on the 
people of this country amount to more than this gross sum of 
$1,052,838,000 annually. Here are the tables in this report of the 
stocks and the property—not all, but only a part of that which 
is owned by these great lords who to-day are the most powerful 
nobility which the world has ever seen. 

Who can estimate, Mr. President, the effect of this vast sum 
of money drawn daily from every part of our country to the great 
centers of commerce and finance, leaving the people in the coun- 
try impoverished and without the means of carrying on thelr 
business except by the purchase or by the borrowing of money at 
enormous rates of interest, never less than 8 per cent, and from 
that to 20 and 25 per cent? Who can estimate the effect of this 
ower of taxation in the hands of a small number of individuals, 

argely foreigners, resident in foreign countries and controlling 

the laws of foreign countries, possessing a power of taxation over 
the people of our country three times greater than that exercised 
by the Federal Government, even including the payment of the 
enormous pensions which are annually appropriated? 

The effect of this policy upon the country is beginning to tell 
with fearful results. It is a great power: it is a power which 
controls Legislatures and judges and courts, and which has bee” 
felt in the prostitution of the judicial tribunals of the country. 
I have no hesitation in saying that there have been proceedings 
had in the United States courts of Florida affecting the homes 
of the people on public lands which are without the shadow 0 











law or authority and have been in the interest solely of individ- 
uals and corporations and in absolute disregard and even con- 
tempt of the law and of the rights of the people; proceedings 
which, in my judgment, at least require that an investigation 
should be had by the House of Representatives to determine 
whether the public interest does not demand that articles of im- 
peachment should be preferred against the judge who has ren- 
dered the orders for the deprival of the people of their homes in 
the interestof persons having neither a right nor even aclaimof 
right, and indictments and prosecutions under the criminal laws 
against the persons who haveentered intoconspiracies to defraud 
the people and the Government. 
My attention was attracted to an article, which I will read, in 
a magazine which I think of great value as representative of that 
free thought of the American people which no power of corpora- 


tions and no accumulation of wealth can destroy which forcibly | 


states the result to the people of this public policy in the general 
poverty and suffering which now exists and is forcing a consid- 
eration of its cause and an effort to remedy it. In the Arena of 
March of this year I read, as follows: 

The dead sea of want is enlarging its borders inevery populous center. The 
mutteringsof angry discontentgrow more ominous. Rights denied the weak 
through the power of avarice have brought us face to face witha formidable 
crisis which may yet be averted if we have the wisdom to be just and hu 
mane. But the problem can not be longer sneered at as inconsequential. It 
is no longer local; it affects and threatens the entire body politic. Three 
years ago one of the most eminent divines in America declared that there 
was no poverty to — of inthis Republic. To-day no thoughtful person 
denies that this problem is one of grave magnitude. Last year, according 
to the court records, there were 23,895 warrants for eviction issued in the city 
of New York. In 1889 the published statistics show that over 7,000 persons 
died in the workhouses, insane asylums, and hospitals of the same city. 
More than one person in every five who passed from life died in some public 
institution. Three thousand eight hundred and fifteen, or almostone er mn 
in every ten who died, found his last resting me in the Potter's field. In 
1890 there were 239 suicides officially reported New York City. 

The court records are burdened as never before with cases of attempted 
self-slaughter. In a recent issue of one of the great New York dailies we 
find the following suggestive statement: 

“The fact that 20,000,000 people are starving in Russia,’ says the metropolitan 
daily above referred to, ‘‘is indeed a terrible incident in this wonderful year, 
but to us the fact that in this city 150,000 people go to bed every night guests 
of charity, not knowing where a morning meal is to come from, with noth- 
ing whatever to do, hope even being dead, is a much graver factor in the 
— of our to-day for the Senate and House of Representatives to con- 
sider.”’ 

The board of healthof New York recent] 
tenement houses taken last September. he facts furnish a melancholy con- 
tirmation of oft-repeated statements by thoughtful persons who personally 
investigated this problem; in brief, theyshowin round numbers 35,000 front 
tenements, 2,300 rear tenements, 276,000 families, 1,225,000 inhabitants (an in- 
crease of 141,000), 7,000 adult home workers, 250 child home workers. There 
were 850 stables and 4,360 horses in the districts to pollute the air. What is 
true of New York is true to a certain extent of every great city in America. 
The night is slowly but surely settling around hundreds of thousands of our 
people, the night of poverty and despair. They are conscious of its approach, 
but powerless to check its advance. 

Rents get- higher and work cheaper every year, and what can we do about 

said a laborer recently while talking about the outlook. ‘I do not see 
‘ny way out of it,” he added bitterly, and it must be confessed that the out- 
look is darkif no radical economic changes are at hand,for the supply is yearly 
increasing far more rapidly than the demand forlabor. “Ten womenfor 
every place, no matter how poor," is the dispassionate statement of an official 
who has recently made the question of female labor a special study. 

Then, again, the poor as a rule have large families; while a third element, 
which contributes a large quota to the ever-increasing army of strugglers 
for bread, is found in the constant stream of immigrants who pour into our 
great cities, which are already congested with suffer thousands. Within 
cannon shot of Beacon Hill, where proudly rises the golden dome of the capi- 
tol, are hundreds of families slowly starving and stifling, families who are 
bravely battling for life’s barest necessities, while year by year the condi- 
tions are becoming more hopeless, the struggle for bread fiercer, the outlook 
more dismal, 

The cry of innocence—of outraged justice—the cry of the millions under 
the wheel rises to-day from every civilized land as never before. The voice 
of Russia mingles with the cry of Ireland. Outcast London joins with the 
exiles of all great continental and American cities in one mighty, earth-thrill- 
ing demand for justice. He who takes the trouble to look beneath the sur- 
face Will see the explanation of this apparent contradiction. The noblest 
lives in every walk of life have entered a protest against time-honored wrongs 
and conditions, and this has given hope to the sinking millions of civiliza- 
tion's exiles, and, like a man overboard, who sees the coming lifeboat, they 
cry, where a few a ago, seeing no gleam of hope, they were dumb. 

Increased intelligence also is rapidly changing the slave and vassal into a 

man who reasons and prepares to act. While on the other side, intrenched 
monopoly and heartless greed, beholding the rising tide of discontent and 
understanding its significance, in many instances grow more arrogant as 
well as more vigilant and subtle in their persistent efforts to prevent any- 
thing which looks towardsradicalreform. The presentis a transition period. 
The new is battling with the old. Humanity’s face is toward a brighter day. 
1 ‘he impulses of the race favor another step in the slow ascent of the ages, 
but ancient thought lies across the pathway; while intrenched power, mo- 
me ; y = ene, are clinging to her garment in the vain hope of check- 
ing the inevitable. 


This is a picture of the condition of our city population. I 

eard read by a Senator within the last few days a letter from a 
respectable source, as he stated, in his own State representing 
the condition of the country population in the cotton regions of 
the country, the greatest single commercial staple of our agri- 
culture. This letter stated that the people who owned the fertile 
cotton lands of the South were so poor for the want of money that 
they could not buy sugar and coffee, cheap as they were, and that 
they and their families were living upon burnt meal as a substi- 


tute, 
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Mr. President, to what is this to be attributed? Are we not 
required to consider whether it is in any degree caused by the 
imposition of rates of transportation to pay interest on five dollars 
for one of expenditure? Is thisgreat and general poverty and dis- 


| tress of our people caused by the daily drain of this $1,052,838,000 


a year from the country to the great conters of commerce and 
finance in New York and Boston and Amsterdam and London 


| and the return for the support and use of the people who do all 


the work of such partonly asits owners choose toallow? Is there 
anything in the monopoly of the mines and the great coal fields 
of the country by great transportation companies? Is there any- 
thing in the tribute of ten thousand millions of dollars twice over 
imposed for the benefit of syndicates of foreigners and great 
capitalists upon the labor of the people on the public lands of the 
country over a domain as great as the continent of Europe? 

Is there any truth in the general belief that everything pro- 
duced by labor and everything consumed by the people is taxed 
in various and multiplied forms for the benefit of private indi- 
viduals? Is it true that the cost of everything consumed or used 
by the people is increased many times beyond its reasonable and 
natural price, or in proportion to labor and the value of every- 
thing produced by agricultural labor, and the value of labor it- 
self in proportion to the things necessary for consumption is 
many times reduced? 

[s it true that this is the result of artificial and unnecessary 
causes either created or permitted by law, in the various cor- 
porate methods for the restraint of trade and the monopoly of 
business; in the municipal indebtedness unnecessarily increas- 


| ing the rents of houses and the cost of living in the cities, and 





the cost of everything purchased by the people of the country 
from the cities; in combinations of persons with power to reg- 


| ulate the quantities of labor which the great masses of the peo- 


ple shall be compelled to give for the necessaries of life? 
Without expressing an opinion as to the extent to which these 
opinions—which are general amongst our people,and are the 
chief causes of the general discontent—are well founded, I insist 
that it is our paramount duty to give earnest and careful consid- 
eration to these complaints and ascertain if possible the measures 
which are necessary to limit and restrain the influences which 


| av : sir caus 3 ive 3s tA the le 
published thedetailsofacensusot | ™Y be their cause, and at least give assurance to the peop 


that these great influences will not be allowed to assume the 
powers of the people’s government in their own hands. 
[ insist that we shall not sit here silent as to all these miseries 


| of the people without being touched with sympathy for their suf- 


ferings, without consideration of these facts, and without some 
endeavor for their relief? 
[ came to the Senate fourteen years ago, and have been four 


| times elected by the people of the State to a seat in this body by 


Legislaturesinstructed by large majorities of the people. [have 
constantly sought to limit and restrain the influences by which 
25,000,000 out of the area of 37,931,520 acres of land purchased 
from Spain, in the State of Florida, had been, and were being. 
appropriated in great part to become the personal fortune of a 
few individuals, and that, too, by improper and unlawful con- 
structions of the laws, made without judicial determination. and 
solely by executive power; made, as [ have repeatedly declared, 
in contempt of the law and of the rights of the people. 

The Stateof Florida is traversed from Pensacola to Tampa Bay 
by an alleged railroad land grant of from 12 toli miles in width 
12 miles being the primary limits and 15 miles the indemnity 
limits. This alleged grant is without even the semblance of law 
or authority, and isaltogetherfraudulent. There isnotashadow 
nor a pretense of lawfulnessor right toit. It is claimed to have 
been made in 1856, on the 17th of May, by anact of Congress which 
required its disposal by the Legislature of the State, and which 
forbade the Legislature of the State from disposing of it except 
as each 10 miles of the road should be completed, with the ex- 
ception that 126 sections were to be allowed to be disposed of by 
the State after the location of the line, under the authority of the 
Legislature, and after the fact of such a disposal by the Legisla- 
ture had been officially declared by the governor to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. Until this was done the act of Congress, by 
its own express terms, did not take effect. 

The second and third sections of the act of Congress of May 17, 
1856, reads: 

That the lands hereby granted to said State shall be disposed of by said 
State only in the manner following; that is, in a quantity not exceeding 
120 sections for each of said roads and branch, and included within a con 
tinuous length of 20 miles of each of said roads and branch, may be sold: 
and when the governor of said State shall certify to the Secretary of the In 
terior that any 20 continuous miles of any or either of said roads or branch 
is completed, the entire quantity of land hereby granted, not to exceed 120 
sections for each of said roads or branch having 20 continuous miles com 
pleted as aforesaid, and included within a continuous length of 20 miles of 
each of such roads or branch, may be sold; and so, from time to time, until 


said roads or branch are completed; and if any or either of said roads or 
branch is not completed within ten years, nofurther sales shall be made, and 


the land shall revert to the United States. 
Sxc. 3. That the said lands hereby granted to the said States shall be sub- 
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ject to the disposalof the Legislature thereof for the purposes aforesaid, and 


no other; and the said railroads and branch shall be and remain pubiic | 


highways for the use of the Government of the United States, free from toll 
or other charge upon the transportation of any property or troops of the 
United States. 

The act by its very terms was prospective, subject to disposal 
by the Legislature, and the Legislature was prohibited from dis- 
posing of it except after the passage of the act and after the con- 
struction of 10 miles, and as each 10 miles were built, and after 
the report of this fact by the governor to the Secretary of the 
Interior; and yet upon the day of its passage the then Sena- 
tor from the State asked that a provisional reservation of the 
land upon a hypothetical line should be made. The records of 
the General Land Office show that it was provisionally reserved 
and not permanently withdrawn from entry; that it wasreserved 
upon the condition that there should be a subsequent disposal of 
it by the Legislature of the State. 

[t will be seen conclusively from the following records of the 
office of the Commissioner of Public Lands that there never was 
a lawful reservation of this land, and no pretense or claim by 
the Commissioner that there had been, yet this has been, after 
the lapse of thirty-five years, converted into an approval to the 
State of Florida of a grant which the State, so far from dispos- 
ing of it, has never claimed, which the Legislature has never 
disposed of, and for a railroad which was never built, but was 
finally prohibited by-the Legislature from being built. In vroof 
of this statement I here read the letters of the Commissioner of 
Public Lands at that time: 


GENERAL LAND OFFICE, May 20, 1857 (1856). 


Str: I have the honor to herewith inclose the copy of “An act granting 
public lands in alternate sections to the States of Florida and Alabama, to 
ae the construction of certain railroads in said States, approved May 17, 
1856.” 

On the 17th instant telegraphic dispatches were sent from this office, at the 
request of Senator Yulee, of Florida, to the several land offices in Fiorida and 
Alabama, withdrawing all the lands from sale and location within the prob- 
able limits of 15 miles on each side of the several railroads named in the act, 
except the part of the road terminating at Tampa, and on the same day in- 
structions were transmitted by mail to the land offices at St. Augustine and 
Newmansville, giving a list of the townships to be withheld for the said rail- 
ro — Fernandina to Cedar Keys; according to the route furnished by 

r. Yulee. 

The first thing to be done, if not already effected, is to locate the several 
roads and transmit, duly certified under seal of the State, separate connected 
maps thereof to this and the proper local land offices, each showing the actual 
location of the road and its connection with the lines of the public surveys 
on a convenient scale, say 1 inch to the mile, and it will be sufficient if only 
one section on each side of the road is shown. 

On the receipt of the maps of final location at this office, the routes will be 
laid down on the a plats, as also the 6 and 15 miles lateral limits, and 
lists prepared without delay of the vacant and sold lands withiu 6 miles, also 
such lands as are found not to fall within 15 miles, the prescribed limits of 
selection. can at once be relieved from suspension and returned to market. 

As the title of the State will vest in the alternate sections within 6 miles of 
the roads, from the date of filing the maps at the local land offices, and also 
the “right of way’’ under the general law of the 4th of August, 1852, from the 
date of filing the same in this office, the eee of early compliance with 
these requisitions, as well as the accuracy in showing the tracts actually cut 
by the routes, will be seen. 

A similar communication to the above has this day been made to the gov- 
ernor of Alabama relative to the grant falling in that State. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
THOMAS A. HENDRICKS, 
Commissioner. 
His Excellency JAs. E. BROOME, Governor of Florida. 





GENERAL LAND OFFICE, August 13, 1856. 

Sire: I have the honor toacknowledge the receipt of your communication of 
the 2d instant, and of the certified maps and the adopted route of the Florida 
portion of the Pensacola and Montgomery Railroad therewith transmitted, 
which I have to inform you has been placed on file in this office for further 
action whenever the duly authorized agent of the State shall present him- 
self to codperate with this office in the adjustment of the grant, as suggested 
in the communication of the Commissioner to vou of the 20thof May last. In 
the meantime the line will be laid down upon the official plats of this office as 
heretofore promised. 

In reply to your request to annex a copy of the act with explanations of 
the duties which attach to the governor of the State, according to one con- 
struction of the law, I beg leave to refer to the printed copy of the act here- 
tofore sent, there being no extra copies in this office, and to make the follow- 
ing suggestions: After the State Legislatures shall have accepted the grant, 
a copy of the law, together with any other acts of the State for incorporating 
or constituting the railroad companies to which the grant may be turned 
over, on which subject, it is understood at this office, that the State has leg- 
islated prospectively in reference to lands which might be granted to the 
State by the United States. The particular routes now described in the act 
of Congress should be immediately transmitted to this office, certified under 
the seal of the State. 


Of course it will depend on the condition of the transfer from the State to | 


the companies as to what duties, if any further than transmitting certified 
copies of the laws, may devolve on the Executive, and until such legislation 
is had those duties can not be defined. But it will be observed that the law 
of Congress, which is our only present guide, makes the grant direct to the 


State of Florida, placing it, however, at the disposal of the State Legisla- | 


ture, and authorizing the selections to be made by any agent or agents, to 
be appointed by the governor under it; therefore any action of the compa- 
nies had now can only be recognized through the governor; hence the neces- 


sity of attaching the seal of State to the maps of the roads, to give them a | 
binding effect under the law, which is important, as they constitute the basis | 


of adjustment. 


The appointment of an agent for the adjustment of such grants has usually 
It is therefore respectfully suggested that such | 


been left to the companies. 
appointments be made in the present case by the companies, and be approved 


and transmitted to this office by the governor, which would bé in accordance 


with the word of the act of Congress above quoted. 








| to this office with as little wpe! as 
i 
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It will afford me great pleasure to answer any inquiries, if in my power, 
and to make such further suggestions as may be considered necessary, with 
the appointment of the proper agent or agents. In the mean time I respect- 
fully request that the maps of location ofthe several roads may be forwarded 
racticable, in order that the lands not 
needed for the grants may be relieved from suspension, and such additional 
withdrawal of lands as found necessary may be made for the Tampa Ba: 
main stem, for which no land has been withdrawn for the want of the sketc 
of the ronte. 

Iam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOSEPH S. WILSON, 
Acting Commissioner. 
His Excellency JAMES E. BROOME, 
Governor of Florida. 

To show how barefaced and fraudulent, how entirely without 
excuse is this great wrong on the people who have been deprived 
of their homes, after toiling for a lifetime to own a home for their 
families, I will read from the files of the General Land Office, 
where this wrong was consummated, the reply of the governor 
of Florida, M. S. Perry, to these official letters. 

EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, Tallahassee, November 3, 1859. 

Sre: I have noticed a paragraph going the rounds of the papers to the ef- 
fect that certified lists have been issued by your Department for the lands 
lying along the line of the Florida, Atlanticand Gulf Central Railroad, being 
a portion of the land a to this State conditionally under the Congres- 
sional act of May 17, 1856. r. Wells, the land agent of the State and agent 
for the Florida, Atlantic and Gulf Central and Alabama and Florida Railroad 
Companies, informs me that he has only received the certified lists for lands 
to which the Alabama and Florida Railroad Company are entitled by virtue 
of the Congressional act of May 17, 1856, and the act of the State Leg slature 
of December 27, 1856; that when he left Washington he underst it to be 
opinion of your Department that thecertified lists could not issue to the com- 
panies direct for lands to which they may be entitled for the obvious reason 
that the grant being a grant in entirety to the State of Florida, ‘‘ subject to 
the disposal of the Legislature thereof for the purposes aforesaid,’’ your De- 
partment could not recognize third parties to whom no assignment had been 
made by the State. 

In this view he concurred, and did not ask for certified lists from your of- 
fice for lands which the Florida, Atlantic and Gulf Central Railroad will be 
entitled to receive from the State. By the act of the Legislature, dated De- 
cember 27, 1856 (which I herewith inciose), the State of Florida accepted the 
lands granted to her upon the terms, conditions, and restrictions imposed in 
the Congressional act of May 17, 1856, and by the second section of the same 
act disposed of that portion of it to which the Alabama and Florida Rail- 
road Company are entitled and have received. 

The Legislature has as yet made no further disposition of the lands inur- 
ing to this State under the Congressional act of May 17, 1856. That body will 
again be in session within the present month, when they will undoubtedly 
make such disposition of these lands as in their wisdom they deem proper. 
In the mean time I request that the adjustment of the grant to the State 
may be brought to as speedy a conclusion as the labors of your Department 
will permit, and that lists of the lands be made out in the name of the State 
and forwarded to me, that I may lay the matter before the proper body for 
disposition, as provided for by the third section of the act of Congress of May 
17, 1856, making the grant. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
M. S. PERRY. 

Hon. THOMAS A. HENDRICKS, 

Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
Washington City, D. C. 


This was the action of the governor in reply to the official no- 
tification of the Commissioner that no lawful withdrawal or se- 
lection of land could be made until the Legislature had disposed 
of the grant and the governor had so certified. 

No.such disposal has been ever made, none such exists, no rail- 
road was ever built over a foot of it under a disposal by the Leg- 
islature of theState. For twenty-four years this grantremained 
in that condition. The Legislature of the State in 1868 passed 
the following joint resolution: 

Whereas by reason of the conflict of arms which prevailed in this State be- 


| tween the years of 1861 and 1865 it became impracticable to proceed with the 


construction of the roads comprehended in the system of internal improve- 
ment adopted by this State, whereby the grant of lands made by the United 
States in aid thereof, so far as applicable to the unconstructed portion of said 
system, expired by the operation of the limitation contained in the fourth 
section of the act of Congress making said grant; and ; 

Whereas this State is now desirous of promoting the completion of the said 
system, or so much of the unfinished part as leads from Amelia Island to 

ampa Bay: Therefore, 

Be tt resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in Congress be re- 
quested to urge the early passage of an act reviving the grant contained in 
the act of Congress entitled ‘‘An act granting public lands in alternate sec- 
tions to the States of Florida and Alabama, to aid in the construction of cer- 
tain railroads in said States,” approved May 17, 1856, and that the operation 
of said act be extended to a term of —— years from the passage of an act re- 
viving the aforesaid grant; but nothing herein contained shall be construed 
as a request to grant any lands to companies heretofore chartered by any 
State of the Union or by any act of Congress. 


Here, then, are four conclusive facts which no lawyer, no sen- 


| sible man, can deny must determine the ve First, the act 
8 


of Congress requiring an act of the Legislature to dispose of the 
grant. Second, the letter of the commissioner declaring that 
such a disposal was necessary for the commencement of & right 
in the State. Third, the letter of the governor declaring that 
no such act had passed, and refusing to receive the land until 
such an act should be passed. Fourth, the resolution of the Leg- 
islature in 1868, declaring that the State had not complied with 
the act and did not claim the land. ; 

And thus notified Congress and the Commisioner of the Gener! 
Land Office, and the notification is on record in his office in the 
shape of this joint resolution passed by both houses of the Leg- 
islature in 1868 and approved by the governor that the State dic 
not claim this grant, that they had not complied with the con 
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ditions of the law, and asked the Congress of the United States 
to make a new grant upon the express condition that no company 
chartered before that time should have any benefit from it. 
Under an act which requires a disposal by the Legislature for 
the very incipiency of a right, under an act of Congress which 
forbids the disposal by the Legislature until after the construc- 
tion of 10 miles of the road, and then only as it progressed—un- 
der that kind of an act of Congress, and in the face of that noti- 


fication by the Legislature of the State approved by the governor, | yours respectiuly 


they have continued to refuse to the citizens of the United States 
their lawful right under the law to their homes, and have given 
them without authority of either the laws of the United States 
or of the State of Florida to the foreign bondholders of these cor- 
porations. 

Will the Senate consent, in the face of these records and of 


these unquestionable facts, to be a party to this great wrong? | 


Have these people no right to our consideration and to protec- 
tion in their right under our laws only because they are poor, 
and two great corporations, the bonds of which are owned by for- 


eigners, have obtained a gift of them from the officials of the In- | 


terior Department? 

I desire to read a letter to show how it is that corporate greed 
and avarice can corrupt all the powers and sources of law and 
authority and trample upon the poor | gens of this country, how 
it can close the doors of the courts of justice to them and turn 
them houseless and homeless from their homes. I want to pub- 
lish a letter in my remarks just as it is written. I suppose it to 
be from one of that class of true and noble but poor men who fight 


the battles of the country in war, who labor in peace, andwhoare | 


incorruptible, although some of them are so ignorant that they 
can not spell correctly and scarcely write in a manner that any 
one can understand. Yet these people, poor and uneducated as 
they may be, have a noble manhood in them, and upon them and 
their children rests in large measure the future of our country. 
It is from Walton County, Fla.: 
FEB THE 4TH 92 


DEER Srp is it posable that I most sacrifise my home to A rich man and be 
put out of dorse with a big family of little children to worke for I am willing 
to a bide By the sivil laws of the united Sats r sir I am your friend 

I will close for this time wilkinson call honor pleas 

A. N. MITCHEM. 


Again, he writes: 
FEB THE 4TH 1892. 
Mr WILKINSON. CALL. 
United, States Senate Washington; D, C. 


DEER SIR I was glad to reseave your Advise to me in regard to the land 
qgeston Aug the 26, 91 but I am told that I will lose it yet by my county Judg 
which is Mr S. P. Darby I am told that he is A railroad road A Gent but my 
only friend take this to consideration I did honesly make ms np ro one 
to Gains. ville to Mr tucker but could not git it I then went to Mr chipley fase 
to fase At Defuniak springs he said that the land was out side of his limit 
and that it never would becom his land so he refused to sell me my home he 
said Apply to washington D C for the land [done os and Mr R. W. stone said 
in Novy 1890 that it was not subject to disposal but At this time I am toldthat 
the Rail R has got A title to all the odd sections in. tp. 5, n, of, Ra, 18, w, 
these other men chandler, Bars Co has claimed the land as thern and has cut 
the timber they forbid me of cuting any timber Either to repare my bilding 
or fenceing they put 7 their steam mill in about } mile of me they bilt houses 
roundabout it the mill shut down January 1890 and they went to selling off 


these houses at from $300 to 500 they wanted me to bye one my bildinges was | 


giving way and after I reseaved your letter Aug 26 91 I desided to bild they 
made me pay 12008 for one of them houses I got to pay 23 with my labor the 
other 108 I payed in money they then said that if they had of none that I was 
going to bild where I was living they would not av sold me the house that 
this was there land so I went to my county site to pay my taxes and Mr S. P. 
darby probate Judg sent me word to not bild on said land it is sect. 7, tp. 5. 
N of Ra. 18. W walton co fia Deer sir and friend 
yours truly 
A. N. MITCHEM 


This same man wrote me in June last, as follows: 


LIMESTONE, FLA 
June the 22th, 1891 
DEER SIER AND FRIEND I will write you a few lins in regard to land mat- 
ters. I bought my improvements here on this land January the 1, 1887 I 
have made applications for homestead first to gainsville next to Mr. W. D. 
Chiply and he sed that land is outside of my limits and I cannot sellit my 
selections has don bin made and that land never will come in my posetion so 
you will hafto apply to the gineral land offic Idoneso Mr. Stockslager in- 
form me that I could not cash enter nor homestead under the present con- 
siderat ions that said land was Pc to the State by the act of May the 17th 
— ‘e = in the constructions of a pensacola and gorgia railroad this was 
nay i 

Soon after this Mr. Chiply sells the land by sectson I found it out I wrote 
to him to no why he would not sell me the land when I mad apply to him he 
Sed that he want nothing inregard to land matters the company that bought 
Said section after they got the timber then they offered to sell me land at 
$150cts per acre if I would take A half sect but they would not give me no 
chance as I did not have the money to pay for that A Mount besids they could 
not give A resept for the money As A title to the land they would not sell me 
What land I could pay for and stop I must take a half sect or non becose I 
Would bye the half section and take a for my money and pay them #150cts 
per acre and them All redy got the timber All that was any value they come 
And for bid me of cuting any timber for the purpose of Repairing my fencing 
or bilding Deer sir is this one of the Sivil laws of the united sats if so what 
is the poor man to do they must live some how untill Death over takes Mr. 
Wilkison call Deer Sir I made another application to the genral land office 
W ashington D. C. and reseaved An answer from Mr Stone of late date he 
pcames to no nothin A bout the Byingor selling of this land he said that this 
and was approved to the State By the act of may the 17. 1856 to aid in the con- 
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| probably between ten or twelve million acres. 
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struction of A pensacola and gorgia rail road therefore it was beyan the 
Jurish Diction of this office to despose of it I will close on this sheet 
A. N. MITCHEM 

DEER Sir Mr CALLI am A free Bornd sitizinof the U.S. Iam living A bout 
15 Mils from the place where I was bornd I have All I posess here around 
me and I have honsley bought my improovement And payed for it upon this 
Sect 7 tp 5. n. of. R A. 18. w and I Do not feel willing to give it As A sacrifise 
to A eT hoo is better Able to live with out the land than I am with it 
Deer Sir I have An interesting family A wife, and 7 children and All my liv- 
ing is by hard labor I live by cultivating the soil and I am not the only one 
there is plenty more men In this comunity in the same condition Deer Sir 


A. N. MITCHEM 
3 JUNE THE 227TH 1891 

DEER SIR I hope that I have got this plane enough that you can make it out 
this is badly written but _— excuse And if you can give me satisfaction 
upon this aes you will bring me under lasting obligations to you Deer 
friend I will close for this time 

A. N. MITCHEM 
to Mr. WILKINSON CALL 

return to Limestone 

Walton Co Fla. 

I do not envy the man, whether he is a public official or a pri- 
vate citizen, who can read these letters without indignation at 
this wrong and a desire to make reparation for it, and punish the 
wilful wrongdoers. 

These are only a few of hundreds of letters. I aver that this 
is a fraud, simple and absolute, that there never was a dis- 
posal of this land, that the Legislature has repeatedly refused to 
dispose of it, that there never was a lawful reservation made of 
it, but a reservation declared to be made provisionally and tempo- 
rarily, as the records of the General Land Office show on the 
day the act passed, in the lettersof Commissioners Hendricks and 
Wilson that even this temporary reservation was set aside in effect 
under the decision of Secretary Chandler and the land decided to 
be public land. There was nevereven the inception of a right; 
never even a location under authority oflaw. The letter of Gover- 
nor Perry which I have read, in 1869, refusing to take the first step 
requisite and giving notice to the Commissioner that the Legis- 
lature had not disposed of the grant, and the subsequent failure 
of the Legislature to do.so, is absolute and conclusive proof that 
the claim of the Pensacola and Atlantic corporation, and the 
Florida Central and Peninsular Railroad Company, to the land 
in this alleged reservation for the Pensacolaand Georgia Railroad 
Company is a fraud. 

It is no small thing that the poor people of our State shall be 
subjected to this tribute to foreign owners of these corporations. 
It shall not be said that I, their representative, was silent and 
failed to speak in their behalf and demand their protection and 
the punishment of the persons who have decsived the public au- 
thorities. I have asked that this question might be submitted 
to the courts of the country, but even that has not been done. 

There is a burden imposed upon the people of Florida who are 
to live upon these lands of $10,000,000, and perhaps twice as 
much, for which there is no law and no pretence of law—none 
whatever—all for the benefit of a few rich men who have the 
power to influence the courts of justice and control the executive 
powers of the country—nothing else. 

That was and is the condition of things in respect to public 
land in the State of Florida. Here is 25,000,000 acres of land, 
as stated in Report No. 2427, House of Representatives, first 
session Forty-ninth Congress, of Committee on Public Lands in 
favor of bill forfeiting this grant, as follows: 


Acres. 
Un I I Is ahd oo eins een ee etccsnncnvecs-e STIS, 
There has been granted by the United States: 

The internal-improvement act, 1845 __.._..............--- 500, 000 
Swamp usman eee veven..................,..5............... 19, 131,36 
Swamp lands unsurveyed (estimated) ................-.-.- 7, 000, 000 
Be Ee ee 908, 503 
a nn ce ceddnosccasescpacceensuce 2, 000 
I So ns Concinmee se wedenadaddcccouned . 2,275,570 

——_-—— 28, 907, 418 

Balance for settlers under the United States _.___. 6, 806, 182 


Only about one-sixth of the State, which was practically all Government 
land when this policy began! 

The approximate amount saved by this bill is 695,040 acres on the Pensa 
cola line, and 576,000 acres on the Waldo-Tampa line. 

Of this, a part,it is true, wasembraced inthe confirmatory act 
of 1857, that is, the swamp and overflowed land grant, embracing 
I do not speak 
with exactness. 

Before I leave that part of the subject I wish to read one other 
letter on the subject, for the purpose of showing to the Senate 
and country the condition in which the execution of the law is 
in these Executive Departments. I have very great respect for 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office, Mr. Carter. I 
think he is an honest man and an able man, and I believe the 
Secretary of the Interior is also. 

I wish to say here that I have the highest respect for the Sec- 
retaries of the Interior in whose administration these flagrant 
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wrongs occurred. I do not attribute to them the blame of this 











do. can they make a good Deed to these Lands and have they any law to 
force us off, or can they compell us to payrent. also tell me if youthink you 


+4 affairs > ree } ) i 4 ad | 
condition of affairs. In the great lapse of time the facts had will gain these Lands back subject to Homestead. lest I weary you I shal 


become unknown and the laws unobserved. It will be seen from 
reading the order of Secretary Schurz, which I print as an ap- 
pendix, that the facts on which he made his.order had no exist- 
ence, and under the law were immaterial. The facts of the case 
and the laws of Florida relating to the act of May 17, 1856, were | 
not placed before him, nor before the other Secretaries, showing | 
that the Legislature had never disposed of this grant. 

That no location of any line of road had ever been made under | 
any disposal by the Legislature; that no road had ever been 
built; that the companies claiming the right to build the roads 
under the internal-improvement act had all become extinct with- 
out any successors; that the act itself had been repealed by sub- 
sequent acts inconsistent with it so far as it related to the lands 
embraced in it, and that the Legislature had formally declared 
that the State made no claim to the land under the act of 17 May, 





therefoe await your answer and depend on the same as advise whatI shall 
do as [am living on said Lands. ' 


So Iremain your respectful friend, 
P. B. BAILEY. 


Hon. WILKINSON CALL. 


Now, I will read a fetter of the Commissioner of the General 


Land Office in reply, which is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., February 8, 1892. 
Stir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 27th 


ultimo, inclosing a letter to you from Mr. P. B. Bailey relative to certain 
land which is claimed by the Pensacola and Atlantic Railroad Company, 
under the grant of May 17, 1856. 


As Mr. Bailey has neglected to describe the land, its status, as shown by the 
records, can not be given him. Upon receipt of adescription of the land, by 
section, township, and range, the information desired will be furnished him. 

The grant of May 17, 1856, was madg to aid in the construction of a railroad 


1856. | from the St. Johns River, at Jacksonville, to the waters of Escambia Bay, at 


[It was not made to appear before them that the companies 
claiming this grant of land had beenchartered after the lapse of 
many years, during which the Legislature had authorized the 


or near Pensacola. 

The State of Florida conferred the grant from Jacksonville to Lake City 
upon the Florida, Atlantic and Gulf Central Railroad ee and that por- 
tion from Lake City to Pensacola upon the Pensacola and Georgia Railroad 


building of the lines of road mentioned in the act of Congress | Company. This latter portion was again divided in 1881, that part extending 


of May 17, 1856, with money bondsof the State. It was notshown 
that at no time since the passage of the act of Congress during | 
the lifetime of the grant and before its surrender by the Legis- 
lature of the State had there ever been a word or a line in any 
act of the Legislature of Florida authorizing any company to 
locate any line of road as the grantee of the State for the land 
embraced in the act of 1856. 

It was not in evidence before them that, so far as the line of 
road from Waldo to Tampa is concerned, there is not to this 
hour, and there never was, a word or a line in any act of the 
Legislature of Florida giving the land to any railroad company, 
and that all the statements of fact on which this assumption is 
based are false and contradicted by the publie records. 

[Itisastrange and singular fact that,with this record inthe Land | 
Office and in the Interior Department, showing that there was 
only a provisional reservation of a part only of the line of road re- 
quired by the act of Congress, viz, of the alternate sections along- 
side this hypothetical and unlocated line from Pensacola to Chatta- 
hoochee and Jacksonville and Fernandina to Tampa and Cedar 
Keys, dependent upon a disposal by the Legislature to be made | 
thereafter, with the fact that they can not find any disposal by 
the Legislature, with the fact that the Legislature has continu- 
ously declared that it has never been disposed of and that the 
conditions of the act have never been complied with by the State, 
the singular spectacle is presented that they continue to write let- 
ters like that whichIshallread. Tread this letter to Senators who 
appreciate the condition of the country, who know the poverty 
that prevails throughout the land, who know that the whole ag- 
ricultural people of this country are destitute of the comforts of 
life, who know how hard it is for them to get money, and who 
have seen the condition of the people in these great cities—150,- 
000 people every night in the city of New York without the 
means to purchase their meals and without a lodging place for 
the night. Surely the day is coming when these facts will force 
their consideration upon the representatives of the people. 

{ ask Senators to consider the fact that no action of the Com- | 
missioner of Public Lands or of any Secretary of the Interior 
taken without authority of law can deprive any person of rights 
which the laws have given him, and also to consider that the 
men who write these letters have not the means to carry on suits | 
in the courts, and our failure to protect them is to take sides 
against them and to deprive them of their rights and of their 
homes, 

In this connection I eall the attention of Senators to the actof 
Congress which makes all of the action of the Commissioner of 
Public Lands, and the Secretaries of the Interior, in respect to 
the land grant of the actof May 17, 1856, absolutefy null and void. 

Section 2449, Revised Statutes, is as follows: 

Where lands have been or may be granted by any law of Congress to any 
one of the several States and Territories, and where such law does not carry 
the fee simple title of the lands, the list of such lands, which have been or 
may hereafter be certified by the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
under the seal of his office, either as originals or copies of the originals or 
records, shall be regarded as conveying the fee simple of all the lands em- 
braced in such lists that are of the character contemplated by such act of 
Congress, and intended to be granted thereby; but where lands embraced in 
such lists are not of the character embraced by such acts of Congress and are 
not intended to be granted thereby, the lists so far as these lands are econ- 
cerned shall be perfectly null and void, and no right, claim, or interest shall 
be conveyed thereby. 

{ will read the letter: 

BLOUNTSTOWN, CALHOUN Co., FLA., Jan, the 18, 1892. 

DEAR Srr: I seat thy self for the purpose of asking asking you a few 
—- which I hope will be in your mad to answer concerning the 

zands known here as Tucker Lands or Railroad. these Lands are lieing 
above the Base line and twenty miles below the P. & A.R. R. Sir Tucker 
has employed a surveyor to run out these Lands and is trying to compell 
those who are settled on these Lands to Buy Rent or get off. What must I 





from the Apalachicola River to Pensacola being conferred upon the Pensa- 
cola and Atlantic Railroad Company. 

Notwithstanding these divisions the grant has been treated as a single 
grant and the lands certified accordingly. 

Very respectfully, 
THOS. H. CARTER, Comunissioner. 

Hon. WILKINSON CALL, 

United States Senate. 

As I have said, I have great respect for Mr. Carter, Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, and for the Secretary of the 
Interior, but I aver that every word in that letter is untrue—un- 
intentionally no doubt. There was never any of this land con- 
ferred by the Legislature of Florida upon the Pensacola and 
Georgia Railroad Company. No such act can be found. There 
never was alawful reservation of it. The Pensacolaand Georgia 
Railroad Company became extinct years ago by a sale made by 
the trustees of the internal improvement fund of the State of 
Florida of the road as a completed road, with its termini at Lake 
City and Quincy, about 200 miles from Pensacola, and by the pro- 
hibition of any further construction of it by that company by the 
Legislature of theState. Thefacts were plainand simple. The 
Legislature in 1855, before this grant, passed an act called the in- 
ternal-improvement law, by which they gave alternate sections 
of swamp and overflowed lands for the construction of these lines 
of road and upon condition that the roads should be built, and 
only to the extent that they should be built could they acquire 
any right to any part of the land. 

The internal-improvement act of Florida is printed as an ap- 
pendix to these remarks. This act, vee in January, 1850, 
conveyed all the swamp and overflowed land granted to the State 
to the governor and other State officers as ex officio trustees in 
trust, and with power to sell them and apply the proceeds to the 
payment of the interest on the bonds of such railroad companies 


| as should be authorized to build and should actually build any 


part of two lines of railroad, viz, a line from Pensacola to Jack- 
sonville, and a line from Fernandina to Tampa Bay, with an ex- 
tension to Cedar Keys. 

The act gave alternate sections of this iand, not to the Pensa- 
cola and Georgia Railroad Company, nor to the Florida, Atlantic 


| and Gulf Central Railroad, nor to the Florida Railroad Company, 


nor to the Florida Peninsular Railroad Company, nor to any other 
railroad company, but to any railroad company which should be 
authorized to build and which should build any part of these two 
lines and their branches, and gave it only as each 10 miles should 


| be completed. Hence it is clear that where no road was ever 


built no land could be granted under this act, and by the express 
terms of the act of Congress the State could have no right to 
give any land under that act to any corporation or any person. 
This is too plain for anyone to deny, or even to require argu- 
ment. 

Several corporations were authorized under that act to build 
the line of road from Pensacola to Jacksonville, and several com- 
panies were authorized to build the line from Fernandina to 
Tampa. None of them had an exclusive right to build. None 
of them ever built an inch of the line from Pensacola to Chatta- 
hoochee or from Waldo to Tampa. 

This fact is known to every one, and is on official record in the 
Interior Department. 

It is also manifest that there could be no suecessor of a rail- 
road company to a right which was dependent for even its incep- 
tion on the performance of an act which was never performed 
and which can never be performed. The transparent outrage 
and fraud of this deprival of the people of their right to their 
land under the laws of the United States is that the twenty-first 
section of the internal-improvement act, under which it is pre 
tended that there was a location of these lines of road made by 
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these companies under authority of the Legislature as the bene- | 60,000 acres of land which, under the act of 1856, are required to 
ficiaries of the grant in the act of 17th of May, 1856, so as to vest | 


the title in the State, approved a year before the approval of the 
act of 17th of May, 1856, only promises that the railroad compa- 
nies which should be authorized to build and should actually build 


the lines of road should have the benefitof the grant for each 10 | 


miles of road which they should actually build. 

So that both under the act of Florida of January, 1855, and un- 
der the act of Congress of 17th of May, 1856, making the grant, 
no railroad company could ever have any right until they actu- 
ally built every 10 miles of road, and where no 10 miles of road 
were ever built by arailroad company norightto such land could 
ever be acquired by any succession from such company. 

The unjustifiable character of this outrage is further apparent 
in the fact that all of these railroads were sold by the State as 
completed roads in 186669, and the internal improvement act 
was repealed in all respects relating to the disposal of the land 
referred to in that act; and if it had not been there never was 4 
disposal by the Legislature of the land embraced in the act of 
May 17, 1856, nor an authority to locate any line of railread to 
any corporation or to the successor of any corporation. 

And, further, the Legislature of the State, so far from dispos- 
ing of this land to any corporation or person in the acts subse- 
quent to the sale of the railroads authorized to build any part of 
the lines mentioned in the internal-improvement act, conferred 
on the purchasers of these completed lines only such rights as 
the original companies had acquired so far as they had been built 
at the time of sale. 

That act became null and void by the sale of every foot of its 
completed road after the war and by the act of the Legislature 
which prohibited any of those companies from having any bene- 
fits under that act except for the parts of the roads which had 
been completed at the time of their sale. 

The act of 1855, preceding the act of Congress of 1856, was un- 
questionably powerless to have conferred any right or interest 
in land on railroad companies who never built their roads because 
its conditions were that the Legislature should dispose of the 
land after the passage of that act and because they could not dis- 
pose of it except as each 10 miles should be built. That is the 
specific provision of the law and therefore no other disposition 
of it could be made. The road never was built and this land lies 
20 miles from this Pacific and Atlantic 
chartered in 1881, several years after Mr. Chandler, Secretary 
of the Interior, had declared the land open to settlement and that 
the act had never taken effect. 


be held by the United States, not by the State of Florida until 
each 10 miles of that road should be built, by some strange action 
of the Land Office has been allowed to be claimed by this re- 
ceiver, and he has been, I am told, defrauding the people out of 
their money by selling the land to them. There was no connec- 


| tion with that defunct corporation, and the company of which 


tailroad, which was | 


In this section of country where the Pensacola and Georgia | 


Company never built a single foot of railroad a Mr. Tucker, who 


is the receiver appointed under a decree in a cause between S. | 


[. Wailes and the Florida Railway and Navigation Company, 
which ought to be investigated by the House of Representatives 
for the purywse of deciding whether articles of impeachment 
should not be brought against the judge who rendered the de- 
cree. If I were amember of that body, without expressing an 
opinion in regard to the result, I should think there was enough 
apparent on the surface of the case to demand that an investiga- 
tion should be had to ascertain what were the motives, what 
inducements to render a decree of this kind. 

To appoint a receiver of the public lands of the United States 
and of the homesteads of the people in a suit for partition be- 
tween a lobbyist claiming 81,000 acres of this grant, valued at 
$240,000, as an alleged fee for services’in the Departments and 
in Congress, and another claimant, neither of whom the record 
shows, and the law in express terms declares, had any right, 
title, or pretense of right. 

As to the Pensacola and Georgia Railroad, I do not mean to 
say that this decree embraced it, for it does not affect it at all, 
but a receiver was appointed for the land from Waldo to Tampa. 
This man Tucker was imported from a distant country to be the 
receiver in this partition suit brought by a notorious lobbyist 
for 81,000 acres of the alleged grant of the act of 1856, claimed 
as fees for lobby services rendered in the Interior Department 
and, as stated in the proceedings, in Congress here. The 60,000 
acres of land referred to in Mr. Carter’s letter lies in West Florida, 
where the Pensacola and Georgia Railroad Company, a defunct 
corporation, was never built. This corporation never built a 
mile or a foot of road in that part of the State, and its road was 
sold in 1869 as a completed road and the charter of the Pensacola 
and Georgia Railroad Company became extinct and a charter was 
granted to another company and instead of lands money bonds 
were given to this other company to aid in its construction, bonds 
of the State payable in money, and not one foot or mile of this 
road was ever built by this new company. 

No grant of this land was ever made by the Legislature to this 
new chartered company. The Pensacola and Georgia Railroad 
Company, had become extinct and was forbidden from ever con- 


the 


structing any line of railroad from Quincy to Pensacola. The | 


he is the receiver, of the lands claimed by his railroad company 
in another and different part of the State, with the home of Mr. 
Bailey and the people in that region of the country, but yet their 
homes aresought to be taken away from them, and these are the 
appeals that are made to me, and this is the reply. 

| have very great respect for the Commissioner and the Secre- 
tary, but they are deceived. There is some fraud somewhere by 
which these men are allowed to be deprived of their humble homes, 
their large families turned adrift and sacrificed to the avarice 
and greed and cupidity that seem to pervade allour Departments 
of Government and all the administration of the law. This re- 
ceiver and his co-conspirators ought to be indicted and prose- 
cutcd under the criminal laws of the United States, and it is the 
duty of the Attorney-General to have it done. 

Let us see what has become of the land which is claimed under 
this alleged grant, and that claimed under the swamp and over- 
flowed grant, with the homes and improvements of the people 
on it. 

[t is not the State of Florida; it is not the Republic of the 
United States, which donates these lands to actual settlement 
and cultivation; it is not the railroad corporations, which need 
people and which are worthless unless the soil is cultivated and 
inhabited, unless something is produced from the land by labor, 
who are benefited by these frauds. It is,as will be seen from 
the following statement,a few individuals who are making great 
sums of money out of this withdrawal of the land from the use 
and cecupation of the people for free homes for themselves and 
their children. 

This is from the official report of the trustees of the internal- 
improvement fund of the State of Florida: 


REPORT OF TREASURER INTERNAL-IMPROVEMENT FUND. 


JANUARY |, 1883 
in we lea ictws dda edt tdbdcetias #2, 122. 09 
TN ies nin cl dD ienitiah ais bade phetiitiins ath aiiinuditieiiaias ene tines R29. 94 
BINT cinta ng calitnniis tedden ni dite taartietieaineadedemae spatiale a sai 1, 016. 50 
Do. ; PPT bee cL See ay eee 7 2 855, 4h 
ce dacs cain inty cases tphagicinatien aigheadlarioraadic, «citfitihaip apie oweinans 16. 913. 66 
I a . = 10, 006, 52 
a ee eee - 5. 642. 34 
Do tl enerenei anette a Sinehtaienipenartndiile 240. 0 
Do essichllahee ccmiicataet epcdittees telat date Tati cilities sae doe, 1. 708. 93 
SD aaah siidatss Ge 2 ibiednn dns age w inti cetinde ee ’ 126. 48 
a Ra ie ee i 43. 20 
TIRE a WA RS SR O14 
ae tat ae ad ect eteahaliedibbeneias 983. 41 
ea ie aniseed pieiiapindantnhc als Givin caw /claliens on 25. 00 
ae ial a Re OS 
Do 148, 28 
shot otoiecn 76. 8 
eile: sender 228. OO 
13. 452. 00 
Page 155 of P. W. White’s report as commissioner of immi- 

gration, 1881-82: 
INDEMNITY CERTIFICATES ASSIGNED SS. IL. WAILES FOR SERVICES IN ADJUS 
ING INDEMNITY CLAIMS. 
{ 

No.2 . 1, 656. 71 
RAN a a ne a ee ce dicate cows 5, 162. 07 
No. 6. litle etal e inditinscciaaaei di ead ie Binh thirties amid 1, 214. 76 
i a ct a ah i eats eh a 1, 677. 92 
?. > -aaee ‘ ie 1, 276. 61 
Special No. 1....... 1, O13. 96 
15, 002. 08 
co 4.) SS Cs oo 60, 008. 19 
Total _. aa eases ‘ . 75,010, 2 


$36, 004. 90 


Of the lands reported above as sold 70,782.97 acres were sold to Sydney I. 
Wailes for 47,601, on his account as agent of the State at Washington in ad- 
justing land. 


age 156: 
Three thousand six hundred and fourteen and sixty-six hundredths a 
were sold to Williams, Swan & Earley for $4,518.91 
Page 154: 


Entered by S. I. Wailes during years 188i and 1882 under his contract 
trustees of April 13, 1878, 21,664.03. 
Note: For selecting lands 


with 


On page 132: 


Certificate No. 1, for 1,013.96 acres, being 20 per cent of the whole amount, 
was ordered to be assigned to S. I. Wailes in consideration of procuring said 
certificate, he being entitled to 20 per cent thereof under his contract with the 
board of trustees 


On page 131: 


November 1, 1881, the governor laid before board following patents for 
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swamp lands received from the General Land Office, 24,461.50 acres. Said 
patents having been obtained through the agency of Sidney I. Wailes, who 
under his contract with the board is entitled to 8 per cent upon all lands pat- 
ented of selections made by the State prior to 1861, the said Wailes is allowed 
to select the —- ity of 1,956.92 acres, being 8 per cent of the lands so patented, 
in compensation for his services. ; 

That the lands selected by Charles Pomeroy (clerk and agent of L. G. Den- 
nis) in compensation for his services in procuring patents for 58,454.01 acres 
of swamp lands, which have not already been entered, be reserved from sale 
until the question at issue between said Pomeroy and L. G. Dennis shall be 
decided or until the further order of the board. 

Note: Elsewhere it appears that 5,800 acres were so conveyed July 25, 1881. 
Page 130. 

That Sydney I. Wailes be appointed agent of the board to select any fur- 
ther swamp lands to which the State may be entitled under the act of Sep- 
tember 28, 1850, and that in compensation he shall receive 2 cents per acre 
for all lands selected by him and patented to the State, to be paid in lands at 
current prices. 

Under this authority it is believed 7,000,000 acres have been selected at 
Washington, and this, at 2 cents an acre, would be $140,000 in land at current 
prices. 


Page 130: 

May 31. Governor laid before board swamp-land indemnity certificates, 
etc. Certificate No. 8,embracing 1,677.92 acres, assigned to said Wailes for 
his services. 

{129. Patent No. 21, Tampa district. ] 

Two hundred and fourteen thousand two hundred and seventy-one and 
seventy-six hundreths acres, selected prior to 1861, obtained through the 
agency of S. I. Wailes; 17,141.76 acres Mr. Wailes entitled to locate as his per- 
centage, embraced in Tampa patent. No. 21. 

Twenty-five thousand eight hundred and ten dollars and thirty-six cents, 
20 per cent to S. I. Wailes for his services, or 5,162.07 acres. 

pril 23, 4,639.51 acres to S. I. Wailes for services. 

Report of C. L. Mitchell, commissioner in 1885-’86, states: 

Of lands reported above as sold, 32,546.76 acres were sold to S. I. Wailes for 
$21,465.80 on his account as agent for the State, at Washington, in adjusting 
land claims under his contract with the trustees of October 16, 1878, and 29,- 
547.53 acres were sold to John H. Henderson for $20,580.21 on his account as 
agent of the State for selecting swamp lands under his contract with board 
of trustees of internal-improvement fund. 

This is a large sum of money, or land estimated at alow money 
value, an amount, as I estimate it, something like two or three 
hundred thousand dollars in land values to be paid to Mr. Wailes 
and others. I have printed the statements of the report, and 
anyone can estimate the amount. 

The proceedings in the circuit court of the United States at 
Jacksonville will show that this grant of 1856 has been used for 
the personal interest of individuals, and not for the construc- 
tion of a railroad. They show that Mr. S. I. Wailes, by his own 
sworn statement in this record, claimed 82,000 acres as a fee 
as alobbyist, which he swears is. worth $3 an acre—82,000 acres— 
and that 85,000 other acres of these 600,000 acres of the best and 
most desirable land in the State of Florida had been conveyed 
and mortgaged to one Mr. Johnson, of New York, to raise the 
money to pay the taxes upon the completed road, instead of ap- 
plying it to the construction of a road. 


They further show by the proceeding in this case, which is a- 


record of the United States court, that these 600,000 acres of land 
from Waldo to Tampa was claimed to be the property of the in- 
dividuals who had become the purchasers of the old Florida Rail- 
road. Under these circumstances, Mr. President, with no act 
of the Legislature except as to that part of the road that runs 
from Pensacola to Chattahoochee, inthe western partof the State, 
where the Legislature did give in 1882, fifteen years after the 
grant expired and thirteen years after the surrender of the State 
and the refusal to claim it—they did enact that whatever rights 
they had should be given to acompany then organized, so far as 
the land lay alongside of the road. 

Now, I desire to call the attention of Congress and of the coun- 
try to thisfact: In the Congress of 1890 the Senate and the House 
each passed a bill for the adjustment of railroad land grants, and 
it was agreed by a committee of conference, first, that patents 
should be granted to all settlers upon the public land who ap- 
ayes for them. Secondly, that patents should be given by the 

Jnited States to all purchasers in limited and reasonable quanti- 
ties from the railroad companies. Thirdly, that patents should 
be given to all owners of town sites, or lots in them. Fourthly, 
that the remaining land should be open to actual settlers under 
the land laws of the United States, but this report failed of adop- 
tion because it was not reached in the House before adjournment. 

That is a beneficent and wise and proper policy, in view of the 
fact that nearly the entire body of public lands in the State of 
Florida, with the exception of about 4,000,000 acres, have passed 
into the hands of corporations, and that they will soon be gone 
unless some action is taken to arrest it; and in view of the fact that 
16,000,000 of these acres have passed—from six to ten millions, I 


cept thatit is not the policy of this country, and it ought not to 
be the policy of the railroads, and it is not for their benefit that 
they should own the entire soil, or great bodies of the soil, at the 
same time owning as private property the franchise of trans- 
portation of everything that is grown upon the soil and every- 
thing that is consumed by the people. ° 





—— 


PERSONAL INTERESTS ACQUIRED OUT OF THE PUBLIC LANDS. 
Let us make a summary of the individual and personal interests 
in these selections of swamp and overflowed lands, and of land 
claimed under this grant of May 17, 1856: 


S. I. Wailes, 1881-'82: Acres. 
Indemnity certificates assigned for services._-_............-...--..- 75, 010. 22 
Sold 8S. L. Wailes, on his account as State agent at Washington in 

adjusting a a a eS ae nk mann Mieeand neiimbiea bende emia: 70, 782. 97 
1881-82. Entered by S.I. Wailes, under his contract with trustees 

I IRI i ao eas eis Wats oeteniiees 21, 664. 03 


Certificate No. 1, being 20 per cent of whole amount, for recovering 
same under his contract with trustees............-........-.....- 1, 073. 96 


168, 531. 19 





Nov. 1, 1681. Eight per cent of patents .....................-....... 1, 956. 92 
dan in called on Wisma agmbkdale Chdigitinhe decedgtiahes atbntis ‘ 5, 800. 00 
176, 288. 11 

May 31. Indemnity certificates assigned S. I. Wailes, agent at 
a ae ats SC emaae ees 1, 677. 92 


Assigned Mr. Wailes for services 17, 141. 76 


ee, ns  celubéucbbdwecmensis 5, 162. 07 
PETE TR: Se He Ge TO ND. «oii ia in sink cise vended cece sees 4, 639. 51 
MO hc adanstacee’ sd hidanaatiast niceties ln o's ercSetadhs Sie elites ail alata 214, 909. 37 


In addition to this, I estimate that under his contract for 2 cents 
an acre for all selections 7,000,000 acres have been and will be 
selected, making 214,909.37 acres of land and $140,000. In addi- 
tion, Charles Pomeroy, clerk and agent of L. G. Dennis, has re- 
ceived 5,800 acres for making selections; Williams, Swann & 
Co., 3,614.66 acres for making selections, and John A. Hender- 
son, 29,580.21 acres for making selections; making 253,000 acres 
of land and an estimated sum of $140,000 paid and to be paid and 
dependent upon the validity of selections of land as swamp and 
overflowed, and thereby rendered unfit for cultivation, made 
since 1857, and on proof made since 1857 that land sold by the 
United States since 1850 wasswamp and overflowed and rendered 
thereby unfit for cultivation. 

Here, then, is asum of reasonably estimated value of between 
four and five hundred thousand dollars, belonging chiefly to two 
or three persons, dependenton these selections being made valid. 

Let us now add to this the private and personal interest of a 
few men in the alleged grant to the State under the act of May 
17, 1856, for the construction of railroads: 

Mr. 8S. I. Wailes,swamp and overflowed lands, 214,909.34 acres, at 


RE ee an ven es aia suad dh dikmndemhedgibdah m ambiedgaseeiweih okaecd anil $214, 909. 34 
I at en oe methine ominbiun niin peta nhecmunie 140, 000. 00 
Grant of May 17, 1856, for a railroad between Waldo and Tampa, 

83,000 acres, valued at 88 per acre.................................. 249, 000. 00 


603, 909. 34 





ie eg a OR a ae ~~ 603, 909. 34 
Johnson, of New York, 85,000 acres, $3 per acre_-_._...........---.-- 255, 000. 00 
Edwin N. Dickinson, esq.; 350,000 acres, at $3 per acre_.......-...-- 1, 050, 000. 00 


Estimating by conjecture the land-grant agent of the Pensa- 
cola and Atlantic Railroad Company to be one-half the value of 
Mr. Wailes as a lobbyist, we would have $300,000 private and 
personal interest in that obsolete grant in West Florida. We 
find $2,208,909. If we add to this 450,000 acres of land, valued at 
$450,000, for the Pensacola and Atlantic Railroad Company, as- 
signees, the amount will be $2,659,000 in preventing the people 
having free homes upon it, interested in withdrawing it from 
the laws which dedicate it to the people for free homes. 

This great amount of money will be paid to a few individuals 
from the labor of the people on this land for making the public 
lands a grant to the State and preventing the people from own- 
ing their homes and improvements, and from acquiring free 
homes under the land laws of the United States, and, instead of 
reserving it for the use of citizens of the State, making it subject 
to be sold to foreign syndicates, carrying with the sale the right 
to exact tribute from the labor of citizens of the United States as 
the condition of its occupancy and cultivation. 

Mr. President, when the Legislature elected a Senator from 
the State of Florida, whose term was to succeed mine, a little 
more than a year ago, and I went before the people, I was met by 
the publication of a libel by a high official of a railroad corpora- 
tion, and I will distinguish the corporation, because there are 
railroad corporations in the State of Florida as to which I have 
no evidence that they were concerned in or had any part in the 
attempt to control the State of Florida and govern the elections of 
the country. This was the Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
Company, a corporation which ownsa line of 155 miles or over 12 
that State. 

I was encountered by a miserable libel gotten up by railroad 


‘ : c | attorneys with the complicity of lobbyists here in Washington 
believe, to corporations, as to which I have nothing to say ex- | y 


interested in this railroad grant. This libel was laid on the 
table of every Senator, and it entered into every house in the 
State of Florida where it was permitted entrance. Then an ad- 
vertisement was made of aseries of public meetings. The firstof 
them was held at Fort Meyers, in LeeCounty, where the people, 
under thelead of Dr. J. N. Harris, formerly of Key West, and Mr. 
Bain, clerk of the circuitcourt, and others, formerly of Key West, 
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struck a triumphant blow at the conspirators whosought to over- 
throw our republican institutions and assume to themselves the 
control of the State. The result of that canvass was that more 
than ninety members of the Legislature elected by the people 
were instructed inone formor another with an unmistaken public 
sentiment to vote for the people’s candidate for Senator. This 
canvass presented the first organized effort in this country of 
foreign corporate power tooverthrow republican government in 
a State. Newspapers were bought and established at immense 
cost. The Jacksonville Standard, which has just suspended with 
$60,000 of liabilities, as it is stated, and the Pensacola News and 
the Floridian and the Ocala Banner and others. Like Catiline of 
old, they gathered into the company all the discontented spirits, 
all the candidates for high official place, notably the president of 
the Farmers’ Alliance in the State, Mr. Robert F. Rogers, who 
was the active and untiring agent of these two corporations and 
of this company against the people. 

The Legislature met. Both houses were organized with a 
speaker of the house and apresident of the senate corresponding 
to these views and the public sentiment of the State. Immedi- 
ately the railroads began to run free; transportation was free to 
every opponent of the people’s choice; the hotels were free, the 
barrooms and even the barber shops were free, in order to influ- 
ence members of the Legislature. The first proposition was to 
adopt the two-thirds rule, notwithstanding a majority of the 
Legislature had voted for the adoption of the majority rule in the 
nomination of acandidate. After amajority had adopted the ma- 
jority rule, in a conference after seven weeks spent in caucus 
under the two-thirds rule in endeavoring to make a nomination 
by the Democratic caucus, my election was made by a majority 
of one. 

The first ballot cast was 63 votes for the person, myself, for 
Senator, who had received the votes of the people of the State. 
Gradually it shrunk to 52 votes. These noble men and true pa- 
triots resisted every power of corruption and every inducement 
to betray the trust which their people had reposed in them. 
Poor men who could have gone home with money in their pockets 
to have made them comfortable for life resisted every effort, and 
52 true representatives of the American people stood by the choice 
of the people. 

This, I think, is the proudest tribute that can be rendered to 
our free institutions; that a majority of the Legislature could 
neither be persuaded by the arts of those who sought to influence 
them, nor by those whose ambition was to occupy this place, nor 








E. V. McCaskill, of Santa Rosa. 
Augustus Monroe, of Putnam. 
John L. Morgan, of Hamilton. 
John E. Morris, of Jefferson. 

K. L. D. Overstreet, of Osceola, 
J. M. Peacock, of Lafayette. 
Thomas Pittman, of Holmes. 
C. M. Priest, of Clay. 

Henry F. Rye, of Madison. 

R. L. Saulsbury, of Citrus. 

J. F. Stapler, of Hamilton. 
Samuel Summerlin, of Lee. 


Phil. Thompson, of Monroe. 

LD. B. Usina, of St. Johns. 

Livingston Vann, of Madison. 

E. A. Wilson, of Lake. 

But that was not sufficient. The land-grant corporations and 
their agents and attorneys were strong enough to defy even the 
vote of the Legislature of the State, and to treat that Legislature 
and the people with contempt. They demanded of the governor 
that he should make an appointment and assume the functions 
of the United States Senate, and decide upon the lawfulness of 
that election. An appointment was made. A true patriot of a 
family identified with free government and with the defense of 
the people’s rights from the foundation of colonial government 
until now, who united in himself all the virtues of his ancestors— 
John L. Crawford, secretary of the State of Florida, descended 
from that family of Crawfords of Georgia, who had been with 
Gen. Clark, the chief defenders of the country in the days of 
the Revolution—refused to certify to the action of the governor, 
believing it to be unlawful. 

That was followed by the action of the supreme court of th: 
State, and finally came here, where this body did itself the justice 
and the Republicans themselves the high credit of deciding upon 
the membership of this body without reference to partisan con- 
siderations. In this act they vindicated the integrity and the 


| high respect for constitutional law which should always pervade 


this body. ‘ ; 
Mr. President, the example furnishes a warning to the people 


| of the United States. The possible combination of taxgather- 


ing corporations owned in foreign lands collecting $1,052,838 ,000 
annually from the people of the United States, which is daily 
transferred from all parts of the country to the great money 
centers, employing 750,000 men who are dependent for their daily 


| bread upon the will of a few hundred men, is an alarming thought 


by the prajudices which could be excited, nor by corrupt means; | 


52 men were found upon whom no inducement was sufficient to 
make them break the trust confided to them by their people. 

Their names will always be held in honor by the people of 
Florida, and amongst them the names of Crawford, Browne, Yan- 
cey Clark, William R.Coulter, John W. Bryant,Abraham Crosby, 
Henry C. Hicks, B. P. Calhoun, Joe N. Haddock, James EK. 
Broome, Thomas F, Swearingen, O. J. F. Summers, Emmett J. 
Wolf, and others will be conspicuous examples of firmness aad 
fidelity inthe discharge of duty in places of high public trust. 
I insert here the names of these fifty-two men that they may be 
found in the national archives. They are: 

SENATORS. BY COUNTIES AND DISTRICTS. 

Mr. President Jeff. B. Browne, Munroe, twenty-fourth. 

James E. Broome, Gadsden, sixth. 

John W. Bryant, Polk, seventh. 

B. P. Calhoun, Putnam, twenty-sixth. 

William R. Coulter, Levy, twenty-first. 

Abraham Crosby, Bradford, fifteenth. 

John D. Pirrong, Calhoun, twenty-fifth. 

J. A. Rosborough, Alachua, thirty-secord. 

J. F. Smith, Hamilton, thirtieth. 

O. J. H. Summers, Duval, eighteenth. 

Thomas F. Swearingen, Wakulla, fifth. 

W.C, Thomas, Jefferson, twenty-second. 

B. D. Wadsworth. Madison, tenth. 

Emmett J. Wolf, Escambia, second. 

Dalton H. Yancey, Lake, twenty-third. 

REPRESENTATIVES, BY COUNTIES 

Mr. Speaker J. L. Gaskins, of Bradford. 

Mortimer Bates, of Gadsden. 

A. C. Berry, of Escambia. 

William Bethel, of Munroe. 

N. A. Blitch, of Levy. 

I’. E. Bogue, of Duval. 

I. J. Brown, of Columbia. 

A. Buford, of Calhoun. 

I. R. Canty, of Gadsden. 

R. P. Carleton, of Nassau. 

L. D. Carson, of Liberty. 

Frank Clark, of Polk. 

EB. N. Dimick, of Dade. 

Wm. H. Dykes, of Jackson. 

M. W. Goode, of St. Johns. 

Joe N. Haddock, of Duval. 

Henry C. Hicks, of Franklin. 

H. Hutchingson, of Putnam. 

John D. Johns, of Bradford, 

J. W. F. King, of Alachua. 

John L. Lavender, of Wakulla. 





for the future of our country. 

I am not in favor of taking possession of these great lines of 
transportation, if it be possible to preserve republican govern- 
ment without it, but unquestionably they must be restrained by 


| the severest penalties, and their agents and officials must learn 





that there is a power in the people of the United States and in 
their representatives which will humble them and hold them 
subject to the majesty of the people. 

I am in favor of retaining our industrial economic system which 
allows free scope to individual energy, and offers the inducement 
of superior wealth as the incentive to effort, but it must not be 
suffered to control the political power of the people. 

This is the history of the campaign in Florida. My purpose 
in in ‘roducing this resolution is to have it lie upon the table with 
notice that if in the coming election this action shall be repeated 
and the attempt made to control the elections of that State and 
control the members of the Legislature when elected, I at least 
shall have the courage to invoke all the powers of this body for 
the punishment of those who shall be engaged in it and for the 
protection of the people. I have no fear as to the result of the 
contest. The same persons and the same influences are again 
organizing to elect candidates to control the political power of 
the State, but the people, Democrats, Republicans, and Farmers’ 


| Alliance people will be against them. 


If this can not be prevented the end of the people’s power and 
the people’s government has already come. 

These men have the money to buy the courts. It can be se- 
eretly done. They have the money to corrupt legislators. This 
can be done under our present system without responsibility, un- 
less if they shall act in violation of their pledges and the de- 
mands of the people public opinion will hold them responsible. 
They are a power which will dethrone and destroy the Govern- 
ment of the people unless met by proper legislation. 

I desire that the resolution in relation to the land grant to the 
State of Florida shall be submitted to the Committee on Public 
Lands. I wish to say here that as long as I occupy a seat in this 
body I shall endeavor to protect the poor people from the rob- 
bery and the fraud which has been committed against them in 
respect tothisland. Iask that committee, if they can do nomore, 
to require suits to be brought by the Attorney-General of the 
United States and let the courts determine whether these people 
have any rights or not. I aver that the records show that this 
matter is a plain and absolute fraud, for which the perpetrators 
should be punished under the criminal laws. 
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I have not asked that those who have purchased these lands 
in good faith in limited quantities shall be deprived of them. | 
think that titles should be given to purchasers for any reason- 
able quantity and to actual settlers and homesteaders, so that the 
whole question can be settled. I can not understand what objec- 
tion there can be to that on the part of any human being, except 
that the attorneys of these corporations and the corporations 
themselves will not receive the proceeds of their sale if the un- 
occupied lands shall be thrown open to homestead entry and set- 
tlement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
The hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, it is the duty of the Chair 
to lay before the Senate the unfinished business, which is the 
bill (S.1) for preventing the adulteration and misbranding of 
food and drugs, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I have no objection to the Senator from 
Florida proceeding, if he desires to do so, briefly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection to the 
Senator proceeding the unfinished business will be temporarily 
laid aside. The Chair hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 

Mr.CALL. Mr. President, I shall not abuse the confidence 
of the Senate. 

The question is one of supreme importance whether corpora- 
tions shall control this country or whether the people shali gov- 
ern it, whether we shall have a nobility and an aristocracy the 
most dangerous the world has ever seen, not created by a grate- 
ful people because of valor in battle or the reward of distinguished 
talent in statesmanship, not because of eminence in literature or 
art, not because of contributions to the happiness of the people, 
not because of graces of person or character, but because they 
have the power to drain by public policies the heart’s blood of 
the people out of them and grow to be the possessors of enormous 
wealth—an aristocracy destitute of courage, of sympathy with 
the people, an aristocracy corrupting with money the courts of 
justice and the Legislatures of the country, and relying alone on 
corrupt practices, will indeed make our country a curse to man- 
kind instead of the blessing it has been and which it is now. 

We have the proofs of it in the rapidly growing wretchedness 
throughout our land. Other peoples reached a point of fatal 
corruption from avarice and greed and the monopoly of lands 
and the control of money in a few individuals after many cen- 
turies of conquest and many centuries of experience of social life 
and industrial growth. Shall wein alittle more thana hundred 
years attain the same condition? 

Mr. President, I desire, so far as I can with whatever ability I 
possess, to call the attention of the people of the country to this 
power which exists among us. If they are not willing to submit 
to such legislation as will disable them and their agents from en- 
deavoring to take the political power of the country into their 
hands, then, indeed, there must be a struggle for life between 
them and the people and the people’s power, a war of sentiment 
and opinion, until they are compelled tosubmit. Inthe meantime 
the friends of the people and democratic institutions must be 
awake and active to see that power is confided only to true and 
faithful men, who can neither be intimidated nor seduced by so- 
licitation or personal interest from the path of duty. : 

Mr. President, I ask that the resolution on the subject of pub- 
lic lands be referred to the Committee on Public Lands, and that 


the table. 

[ ask the unanimous consent of the Senate to print with the 
observations which I have made the statutes of the State of Flor- 
ida and the other public documents to which I made reference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HARRIs in the chair). Is 
there objection to the request of the Senator from Florida? The 
Chair hears none, and permission is granted. 


APPENDIX. 
(Internal improvement act of Florida, approved January 5, 1855. ] 


An act to provide for and encourage a liberal system of internal improve- 
ments of this State. 


Whereas the constitution of this State declares “that a liberal system of 
internal improvements, being essential to the development of the resources 
of the country, shall be encouraged by the government of this State, and it 
shall be the duty of the General Assembly, as soon as practicable, to ascer- 
tain by law proper objects of improvement in relation to roads, canals, and 
navigable streams, and to provide for a suitable application of such funds as 
may be oa for such improvements: * Therefore, 

SECTION 1 
of Florida in General Assembly convened, That so much of the 500,000 acres of 
land granted to this State for internal improvement purposes, by an act of 
Congress passed the 3d day of March, A. D. 1845, as remains unsold, and the 
proceeds of the sales of such of said lands heretofore sold as now remain on 
3and and unappropriated, and all proceeds that may hereafter accrue from 
the sales of said lands; also all the swamp land or lands subject to overflow 
granted to this State by an act of Congress approved September 28, A. D. 
1850. together with all the proceeds that have accrued, or may hereafter ac- 
crue to the State from the sale of said lands. are hereby set apart anc declared 
a distinct and separate fund, to be called the internal improvement frnd of 


3e it enacted by the senate and house of representatives of the State | 
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the State of Florida, and are to be strictly applied according to the provisions 
of this act. 

Sec. 2. Beit further enacted, That for the purpose of assuring a proper appli- 
cation of said fund for the purpose herein declared, said lands and all the 
funds arising from the sale thereof, after paying the necessary expenses of 
selection, management, and sale, are hereby irrevocably vested in five trus- 
tees, to wit: Inthe governor of this State, the comptroller of public accounts, 
the State treasurer, and the attorney-general, and register of public lands, 
and their successors in office, to hold the same in trust for the uses and pur- 
poses hereinafter provided, with the power to sell and transfer said lands to 
the purchasers, and receive payment for the same, and invest the surplus 
moneys arising therefrom from time to time in stocks of the United States, 
stocks of the several States, or in the internal improvement bonds issued 
under the provisions of this act, and drawing not less than 6 per cent annual 
interest; also, the surplus interest accruing from such investments; and to 
pay out of said fund, agreeably to the provisions of this act, the interest from 
time to time as it may become due on the bonds to be issued by the different 
railroad companies under authority of this act; also, to receive and demand, 
semiannually, the sumof one-half of 1 per cent (after each separate line of 
railroad is completed) on the entire amount of the bonds issued by said rail- 
road company, and invest the same in stocks of the United States, or State 
securities, or in the bonds herein provided to beissued by saidcompany. Said 
trustees shall also invest the surplus interest on said sinking fund invest- 
ment as it may accrue. Said trustees shall also demand and receive from 
each railroad company named in this act, the amount due to the internal 
improvement fund from said railroad company, according to the provisions 
herein contained, on account of intereston the bonds issued by said company; 
and on refusal or neglect on the part of the president and directors of any 
railroad company herein named to comply with the provisions of this act, as 
to the payment of said trustees of the amount due and payable to the fund, 
as provided in sections 11, 12, and 13, on account of interest and sinking fund, 
the individual property of each and all the directors shall be liable in an action 
of debt to said trustees for the amount due and unpaid, with 20 per cent in- 
terest until paid. 

Suc. 3. Beit further enacted, That all bonds issued by any railroad com- 
pany under the provisions of this act, shall be recorded in the comptroller’s 
office, and so certified by the comptroller, and shall be countersigned by the 
State treasurer, and shall contain a certificate on the part of the trustees of 
the internal improvement fund that said bonds are issued agreeably to the 
provisions of this act, and that the internal improvement fund, for which 
they are trustees, is pledged to pay the interestas it may become due on said 
bonds. All bonds issued by ahy railroad company, under the provisions of 
this act, shall be a first lien or mortgage on the road bed, iron. equipments 
workshops, depots, and franchise; and upon a failure upon the part of any 
railroad company accepting the provisions of this act, to provide the interest 
as herein provided on the bonds issued by said company, and the sum of 1 
per cent per annum as a sinking fund, as herein provided, it shall be the duty 
ot the trustees, after the expiration of thirty days from said default or re- 
fusal, to take possession of said railroad and all its property of every kind, 
and advertise the same for sale at publicauction to the highest bidder, either 
for cash or additional approved security, as they may think most advantag 
eous for the interest of the internal-improvement fund and the bondholders. 
The proceeds arising from such sale shall be applied by said trustees to the 
purchase and canceling of outstanding bonds issued by said defaulting com- 
pany, or incorporated with the sinking fund: Provided, That in makingsuch 
sale, it shall be conditioned that the purchasers shall be bound tocontinue 
the payment of one-halfof 1 per cent semiannually to the sinking fund until 
all the outstanding bonds are discharged, under the penalty of an annulment 
of the contract of paeeeens. and the forfeiture of the purchase money paid in. 

Sc. 4. Be it further enacted, That a line of railroad from St. Johns River, 
at Jacksonville, and the waters of Escambia Bay, with an extension from 
suitabie points on said line to St. Marks River or Crooked River at White 

3luff, on Appalachicola Bay, in Middle Florida, and to the waters of St. An- 
drews Bay, in West Florida, and a line from Amelia Island, on the Atlantic, 
to the waters of Tampa Bay, in © uth Florida, with an extension to Cedar 
Keys, in East Florida; also, a canal from the waters of St. Johns River, on 
Lake Harney, to the waters of Indian River, are proper improvements to be 
aided from the internal-improvement fund, in a manner as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

Suc. 5. Be it further enacted, That the several railroad companies now or- 
ganized or chartered by the Legislature, or that may hereafter be chartered, 
any portion of whose routes, as authorized by their different charters and 
amendments thereto, shall be within the linewr routes laid down in section 
four (4), shall have the right and privilege of constructing that part of the 
line embraced by their charter, on giving notice to the trustees of the inter- 
nal-improvement fund of their full acceptance of the provisions of this act, 
specifying the part of the route they propose to construct; and upon the re- 


the resolution in reference to the Senatorial election shall lie on | fusal or neglect of any railroad company now organized to accept, within six 


months from the passage of this act, the provisions of the same, any other 
company, duly authorized by law. may undertake the construction of such 
part of the line as they desire to make, and which may not be in progress of 
construction under a previous charter. 

Suc. 6. Beit further enacted, That beforé any railroad company shall be en- 
titled to the provisions of this act, said railroad company shall first grade 
continuously 20 miles, according to the following specifications: 2 

First. The line of road for 60 feet from the center shall be cleared of al! 
standing timber. 

Second. The grading shall be for a singletrack, except at depots, turnouts 
and similar places, where it shall be wider if required by the State engineer, 
with a road bed 20 feet wide in cuttings, with ditches from 2 to 3} feet in depth 
below grade, with such widths as the State engineer may direct, and 18 feet 
wide on embankments at the grade line, with slopes of 1} feet base to 1 foo 
rise; and in all excavations and embankments they shall be so constructed 
as to have a perfect drainage, and not permit any standing water to come 
within 3 feet of the lower side of the cross-tie. ; 

Third. All the cross-ties shall be delivered on the lineof the road, and beo! 
heart yellow pine, cypress, white, yellow, post, live, or Spanish oak, white 0! 
red cedar, and not less than 9 feet long, with not less than 9 inches face, an¢ 
8 inches in thickness, and shall be well and carefully bedded, and laid within 
2} feet from center to center. : 

Fourth. At all waterways sufficient space shall be left for the unobstructe¢ 
passage of water; and at all points on the line of the road whereside ditches 
can be cut that will carry off the surface water they shall be constructed by 
the company under the State engineer. 

Fifth. In the crossing of all streams the bridges shall be constructed ac 
cording to plans approved by the State engineer; and over all streams that 
are navigated suitable draws shall be put in to admit the passage of boats or 
vessels usually navigating the same, to be decided by the State engineer. — 

Sixth. The gauge of the different railroads shall be uniformly 5 feet, ane 


|} connected continuously. so that cars. or trains of cars, can pass on all the 


routes indicated without changing freight. And it shall be the duty of the 
different railroad companies to adopt a uniform tariff for transportation ‘ : 
passengers and for hauling the freight in the cars of another company Up” 
usual and equitable terms, and no discrimination shall be made by one co™ 
pany against the freight or passcngers of another company. 











Seventh. The iron rail used shall weigh not less than 60 pounds per lineal 
yard, and be of the best quality of iron, and well fastened to cross-ties with 
the best quality of spikes and plates. 

Eighth The entire equipment shall be of the first class, and shall at all 
times be sufficient for the prompt transportation of all the passengers and 
freight ordinary offering. 3 

Ninth. The grade on no portion of the routes indicated by this.act shall ex- 
ceeding 45 feet per mile, and nosingle curve shall exceed three degrees of 
curvature, or be adopted unless approved of by the State engineer. 

SEC. 7. Be it further enacted, That after any railroad company shall have 
graded 20 miles of road bed continuously, and furnished the cross-ties agree- 
ably to the specificatons of this act, and shall give notice to the State engi- 
neer, it shall be his duty to examine personally said section of 20 miles; and 
if, after full examination, heshall approvethe construction of said 20 miles, 
then it shall be his duty to certify the same to the trustees of the internal- 
improvement fund; and on the completion of the grading and furnishing of 
the cross-ties of each additional 10 miles continuously, the State engineer 
shall also examine the same, and, if constructed in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this act, shall certify the same to the trustee to the internal-im- 
provement fund. 

Sec. 8. Beit further enacted, That on the completion of the grading and 
the furnishing of the cross-ties of 20 miles continuously, and every addi- 
tional 10 miles, as provided by this act, said railroad company are hereby 
authorized to issue coupon bonds, having not more than thirty-five years to 
run, and drawing not more than? per cent annual interest, payable semi- 
annually in the city of New York or Tallahassee, at the option of the pur- 
chaser, at the rate of #8,000 per mile for the purchase and delivery of the 
iron rail, spikes, plates, and chairs, and after the rail has been laid down on 
the line, the additional sum of %2,000 per mile for the purchase of the neces- 
sary equipments; and said bonds shall always afterwards constitute and be 
a first lien or mortgage upon the road bed, iron, equipment, workshops, 
depots, and franchise. 

Sec. 9. Beit further enacted, That it shall be the duty of said railroad com- 
yany to deposit said bonds with the comptroller of public accounts, to be by 
rim recorded, and the record certified on each bond; and the State treasurer 

shall enter, in a book to be kept for the purpose, the amount of each bond, 
with the rate of interest, the time it becomes due, and the place where the 
principal and interest is payable, and shall countersign the same; and it 
shall also be the duty of the trustees of the internal-improvement fund, after 
having received a certificate from the State engineer that 20 miles, or 10 miles, 
as the case may be, have been graded in all respects agreeably to the speci- 
fications of this act, to sign said bonds agreeably to the provisions of this 
act, and deliver them to the said railroad company: Provided, The president 


and at least four of the directors file with the trustees of the internal-im- | 
provement fund a statement under oath that the necessary quantity and | 


quality of iron for said 20 or 10 miles, as the case may be, has been purchased, 
and is within the jurisdiction of this State, and paid for, or to be paid 
for, with said bonds or a see Provided further, That before said 
trustee shall deliver to said railroad company the said bonds, said company 
shall deposit with the trustees of the internal-improvement fund the first 
semiannual installment of interest on the amount of bonds certified to by 
said trustees, to meet the same when due (or they shall retain the coupons 
for the first semiannual interest), and shall give to the trustees of the inter- 
nal-improvement fund a bond, with approved security, that said quantity 
and quality of iron shall be laid down on the line of their road within six 
months after the said bonds are issued. 

Sec. 10. Be it further enacted, That any railroad company receiving said 
certified bonds shall apply the same or their proceeds to no other ane 
than purchasing the iron rail, spikes, plates, or equipments; and before any 
additional bonds shall be certified by the trustees of the internal-improve- 
ment fund the iron rail shall be laid on that part of the route for which the 
bonds were issued, and so on continuously until the line is completed. 

Sec. 11. Be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of the president and 
directors of every railroad company accepting the provisions of this act, 
while the road is under construction, to report to the trustees of the internal- 
improvement fund every six months, under the oath of the president and at 
least two of the directors, the gross receipts of said company from the trafiic 
of the road for the past six months, the cost of transportation and repairs, 
and the total amount of the netreceipts; and it shall be the duty of the pres- 
ident and directors to pay to the trustees of the internal-improvement fund 
50 per cent of said net receipts every six months, which sum or sums shall be 
applied by the trustees of the internal-improvement fund towards the pay- 
ment of the interest on any bonds issued by said company. 

Seo. 12. Be it further enacted, That every railroad company accepting the 
provisions of this act shall after the completion of the road, pay to the trus- 
tees of the internal improvement fund at least one-half of 1 per cent on the 
amount of indebtedness, or bond account every six months, as a sinking 


to be applied to the purchase cf the outstanding bonds of the company; but it 
shall be distinctly understood that the purchase on said bonds shall not re- 
lieve the company from paying the interest of the same; they being held by 
the trustees as an investment on account of the sinking fund. 

Sec. 13. Be it further enacted, That if, on completion of any of the roads 
indicated in section 4, the net earnings should be less than 6 per cent on the 
capital stock paid in and bonded debt of said company, first deducting i per 
cent per annum paid in to the sinking fund, it shall be divided pro rata be- 
tween the stock account paid in and bonded debt, and the internal improve- 
ment fund shall pay the deficiency due on account of interest from time to 
time, as it may falldue. In the event the net earnings are over 6 per centon 
the capital stock paid in and bonded debt and sinking fund of 1 per cent then 
the president an 
the internal improvement fund the amount due on the interest account of 
b ete on debt, in addition to the provision for the sinking fund every 

months. 


Sec. 14. Be it further enacted, That for all payments made by the trustees of 


the internal improvement fund on account of interest for any railroad com- | 
pany agreeably to the provisions of this act, said trustees shall demand and | 


receive from said railroad company equal amounts of the capital stock of said 
com y, which stock shall entitle the internal improvement fund to al] the 
privileges and advantages of private stockholders. 

SEo. 15, Be it further enacted, Thaton the routes indicated for the construc- 
tion of the different lines of railrood, the State hereby grants to each of the 
different companies that may hereafter construct portions of such route or 
line, the alternate sections of State lands on each side for 6 miles: but the 
title to the same shall not vestin the company except as the road progresses, 
and not until 80miles are completed, when the ew may sell one-half of 
the same within said 30 miles; and on the completion of 30 additional miles, 
then they may sell the balance of their lands remaining unsold in the first 
30 miles, and so on for each division of 30 miles until the road is completed: 
Provided further, That the title shall pass direct from the trustees of the in- 
ternal-improvement fund to the pure r. 

SEC. 16, Be it further enacted, That the trustees of the internal improvement 
fund shall hereafter fix the price of the public lands included in the trust, 
ha due regard to their location, value for agricultural p , or on 
account of timber or naval stores, and make such arrangements for the 


directors shall first pay into the hands of the trustees of | 
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swampor overfiowed lands, as in their judgment may be most advantageous 
to the internal improvement fund and the settlement and cultivation of the 
land; and the said trustees shall encourage actual settlement and cultiva- 
tion of said lands by allowing preémptions, under such rules and regulations 
as they may deem advisable: Provided, That in no case shall a preémption 
for more than one section of land be granted to any one settler. 

SEc. 17. Beit further enacted, That, as the board of internal improvement 
recommend the construction of a navigable canal connecting the waters of 
the St. John’s with those of Indian River, the State engineer is hereby au- 
thorized to make a final location of the same as soon as practicable, and 
furnish detailed estimates and plans for the information of persons desirous 
of engaging in the work, and invite bids for its execution for one year, the 
bidders to specify the amount for which they will do the work, and the 
mode and manner in which payments are to be made, whether in lands o1 
money, or in portions of each; at the end of which time the engineer, with 
the advice and consent of the trustees of the internal improvement fund, 
may proceed tocontract for its construction. And the trustees of the inter 
nal improvement fund are hereby authorized to pay out of said fund, as the 
work progresses, the whole amount agreed upon by the terms of the con- 
tract: Provided, The entire cost shall not exceed $4,000 in money, and 4,000 
acres of land per mile: Provided further, That the trustees of the internal- 
improvement fund shall be of the opinion that this sum of money can be 
applied to said purpose without impairing the efficiency of the fund for rail- 
road purposes. 

Sc. 18. Be it further enacted, That the capital stock of any railroad com- 
pany accepting the provisions of this act shall be forever exempt from tax- 
ation, and the roads, their fixtures and appurtenances, including workshops, 
warehouses, vehicles, and property of every description needed for the pur- 
pose of transportation of freightand passengers, or for the repairand main 
tenance of the roads, shall beexempt from taxation while the roadsare under 
construction, and for a period of thirty-five years from their completion. and 
that all the officers of the companies, and servants, and persons in the actua 
employment of the companies, be, and are hereby, exempt from performing 
ordinary patrol or militia duty, working on public roads, and serving as 

urors. 

: Sgc. 19. Be it further enacted, That should any of the officers, or persons in 
the employ of any railroad company in this State, make any fraudulent 
statements of accounts, or make false issues or transfers of the capital stock 
or bonds of any railroad company, or apply any moneys or property belong 
ing to said company, or in charge of said company, to his individual use on 
benefit, or to the benefit of any other person, it shall be considered a felony, 
and on conviction in any court having jurisdiction of the same, shall be pun- 
ished by a fine at the discretion of the court, and imprisonment of not less 
than two nor more than ten years. 

SxEc. 20. Be it further enacted, That after the routes mdicated have been ac- 
curately surveyed aud adopted, and a plat thereof deposited in the office of 
the secretary of state, it shall not be lawful for any other railroad to be built, 
cut, or constructed, in any way or manner, or by any authority whatever, 
running laterally within twenty-five miles of the route so adopted, unless by 
said company, or with the consent of the trustees of the internal improve- 
ment fund and 2 majority of the stockholders, at an annual meeting, on a 
stock vote. 

Sxc. 21. Be it further enacted, That should the Government of the United 
States grant land to the State of Florida for the purpose of aiding in the con 
struction of the lines of railroad indicated, and their extensions, by general 
or special act, said lines of railway shall be entitled to all the benefits and 
advantages arising from said grant that the State of Florida would be en 
titled to by the construction of said lines of railway and their extensions; and 
the governor of the State is hereby authorized and required, should such an 
act be passed by the Government of the United States, to direct said railroad 
companies to select said land, and after such selection to give the Secretary 
of the Interior notice of such selection, and furnish him with a list of lands so 
selected, the number of each section, fractional section, or subdivision, and 
take such other action as may be necessary to fully secure the grant of land 
to said railroad companies, subject to all the conditions and restrictions of 
the act of Congress making such grant. 

Sxc. 22. Beit further enacted, That it shall be lawful for the board of county 
commissioners of any county, or the mayor and council of any city, or the 
trustees of any town through which such railroads or their extensions may 
pass, or in which they may terminate, and they are hereby authorized, to 
subscribe and hold stock in said company, upon the same terms and con- 


‘ditions and subject to the same restrictions as other stockholders; Provided, 


It shall be first submitted to the vote of the legal voters of said county, city, 
or town, to be held and taken at such times and places, and in such manner 
as said authorities, respectively, may appoint, whether or not stock shall be 
subscribed and taken; and if, when the vote be thus taken, it shall appear 


| that a majority of the votes shall be in favor of such subscription, it shall 
fund, to be invested by them in the class of securities named in section 2, or | 


thereupon be lawful for the board of county commissioners, city or town au 
thorities, by agents by them appointed, to subscribe and take in such com- 
pany such an amount of stock as they shall determine: Provided, That in ne 
case of county subscription the amount shall exceed 50 per cent the cost of 
construction through said county; and to issue the bonds of such county, 
city, or town, payable, with interest, at such times and places as they may 
deem proper, and dispose of the same for the payment of such subscription, 


| pledging the faith and resources of such county, city, or town for the pay- 


ment of such bonds andinterest; and they shall, from time to time, levy and 
collect such a tax asshall be necessary to pay the installments of interest and 
the bonds as the same become due, or tocreate a sinking fund for the gradual 
reduction of the same: Provided, That the rate of interest shall not exceed 10 
per centperannum. Funds may be raised by such board of county commis- 
sioners, or city or town authorities, by tax, in such sums or installments as 
will meet such subscriptions; and thereceiptfor the payment of such tax shall 
entitle the payers thereof, for every $100 so paid, to have one share or more, as 
the case may be, of the stock so subscribed by said county commissioners, city, 
or town, in said company, and which recei shall be assignable; but no 
stock held by any county, city, or town shall be assignable by said county, 
city, or town until the bonds issued for the purpose of procuring funds for 
the payment of said county, city, or town subscription shall be paid except 
in exchange for such bonds. 

Sxc. 23. Be it further enacted, That in the event of the disagreement between 
any railroad company accepting the provision of thisact and the Postmaster- 
General as to thecompensation to be paid per mile by the Government of the 
United States to said companies for transporting the mail of the United 
States on theroutes indicated by this act, the matter shall be settled by mutual 
agreement between the Postmaster-General and the governor of the State; 
and the refusal on the = of any railroad companies to perform the service 
required by the Pos ce Deparment, for the compensation agreed on by the 
governor and the Postmaster-General, shall subject said company to a fine 
of $100 for each and every day they refuse to perform the said award, which 
shall be recoverable by an action of debt by the Postmaster-General, but not 
if he be inarrear for more than one quarter's compensation to said com- 


pany. 

Suc. 24. Beit further enacted, That no branch roads from the main line of 
railroad provided for by this act, between the waters of Pensacola Bay and 
the junction with the Florida Railroad, shall be made to the northern boun- 
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dary line of this State, until that part of the line between the Suwanee River 
and the Florida Railroad has been constructed; nor shall any such branch 
road be made to a point west of the Alapaha River without the consent of all 
the companies owning the several portions of the main line, and without the 
approval of the trustees of the internal improvement fund. 

Sec. 25. Beit ferther enacted, That the completed rtion of any railroad 
authorized by this act shallcarry the iron rails, spikes, and plates, or chairs 
required in the construction of any rene of the line indicated, at the uni- 
for mrate of 2 cents per ton pe mile, and for such transportation receive 
in payment the capital stock of the company for which the same was trans- 

yor ted. : 

. Sec. 26. Be it further enacted, That whenever any of the different railroad 
companies shall purchase and deliver to the county treasurer, or to the city 
or town authorities, the bonds issued by any county, city, or town to pay the 
subscription of the capital stock of said county, city, or town, or any portion 
of them, the treasurer of said county, city, or town shall transfer an equal 
amount of the capital stock of said ae to said railroad company; and 
it shall be the duty of the treasurer of the county, city, or town authorities 
to cancel and deface the bonds exchanged. 

Sxc. 27.. Be it further enacted, That after the railroad companies indicated 
by the provisions of this act shall, for five consecutive years, pay 6 per cent 
on the capital stock paid in, and the interest on the bonded debt, and apply 
the sum of 1 per cent yearly to a sinking fund on said debt, then the trustees 
of the internal improvement fund may apply, under the direction of the Leg- 
islature, the annual income arising from said fund to other purposes of in- 
ternal ey or to the support of schools, so long as the said com- 
pany shall continue to pay the same. But should any of said railroad com- 
panies thereafter fail to provide the interest upon their bonded debt, and 1 
per cent annually as a sinking fund, then said fund shall pay the deficiency 
on the interest account from time to time as it may arise. 

Suc. 28. Beit further enacted, That the right of way through the State lands, 
for 200 feet in width, is hereby granted to the different railroad companies 
on the routes indicated, with the right to cut timber, and procure the neces- 
sary earth and stone from the adjacent land to construct and repair the same, 
and whenever it is necessary to construct turnouts or side tracks that this 
privilege may be extended to 100 feet om each side of the road and of such 
side track. 

Sec. 29. Be it further enacted, That the alternate sections of the swamp and 
overflowed lands, for 6 miles on each side, may be granted by the general 
assembly to such railroad companies, to be hereafter chartered, as they may 
deem proper, on their compliance with the provisions of this act, as to the 
manner of constructing the road and drainage; and the sale and transfer of 
the alternate sections thus granted shall bein accordance with the provisions 
of this act. 

Sec. 30. Be it further enacted, That no bonds shall be issued to the compa- 
nies under the provisions of this act in aid of any part of their roads not 
completed at the end of eight years from the passage of this act, and any 
company failing to grade 20 miles of their road within four years trom filing 
notice of their acceptance of the terms of this act shall forfeit all rights to 
its benefits. 

Src. 21. Be it further enacted, Thatin addition to the bonds authorized to be 
issued in the precedin% section of this act, there may be issued, by the proper 
railroad companies, bonds to the amount of $100,000 for a bridge crossing the 
Choctawhatchie River, and the like amount for a bridge crossing the Apa- 
lachicola River; also, $100,000 for the structure necessary to cross from the 
west side of Nassau River to Amelia Island, and $0,000 for the crossing of 
Suwanee River, which bond shall be guaranteed and provided for in the same 
manner as those hereinbefore authorized: Provided, That said bonds shall 
not issue except in payment for work done, and then only as the work pro- 
gresses, upon the certificate of the State engineer that such work has been 
done, and that the amount of bonds issued is required for payment therefor. 

Sc. 32. Be it further enacted, That if any person shall, while in charge of a 
locomotive engine, or acting as conductor or superintendent of a car or train 
of cars, or on the car or train as brakeman, or employed to attend the 
switches, drawbridges, or signal stations on any railway in this State, be 
intoxicated, he shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon convic- 
tion before any court of competent jurisdiction, shall be punished by fine or 
imprisonment, at the discretion of the court. 


[Act of Congress, approved 17th May, 1856.] 


Whereas by the act of Congress entitled “An act granting public lands in 
alternate sections to the States of Florida and Alabama to aid in the con- 
struction of certain railroads in said States,”’ approved 17th May, 1856, it was 
provided as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America,in Congress assembled; SECTION1. That there be, and there is hereby, 
granted to the States of Florida and Alabama, for the purpose of aiding in the 
construction of railroads from St. Johns River at Jacksonville, to the waters of 
Escambia Bay at or near Pensacola, and from Amelia Island, on the Atlantic, 
tothe waters of Tampa Bay, with a branch to Cedar Key, on the Gulf of Mex- 
ico; and alsoarailroad from Pensacola to the State line of Alabama, in the di- 
rection of Montgomery, every alternate section of land designated by odd 
numbers by six sections in width on each side of said railroad and branch. 
But in case it shall appear that the United States have, when the lines or 
routes of said roads and branch are definitely fixed, sold any sections or any 
parts thereof, granted as aforesaid, or that the right of preémption has at- 
tached to the same, then it shall be lawful for any agent or agents to be ap- 
pointed by the governor of said State to select, subject tothe approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior, from the lands of the United States nearest to the 
tiers of sections above specified, so much land in alternate sections or parts 
of sections as shall be equal to such lands as the United States have sold or 
otherwise appropriated, or to which the rights of preémption have attached 
as aforesaid: which lands (thus selected in lieu of those sold, and to which 
preémption rights have attached aforesaid, together with the sections and 
parts of sections designated by odd numbers as found and appropriated as 
aforesaid) shali be held by the State of Florida for the use and purpose afore- 
said: Provided, That the land to beso located shallin no case be further than 
15 miles from the lines of said road and branch, selected for and on account 
of each of said roads and branch: Provided further, That the lands hereby 
granted for and on account of said road or branch severally shall be exclu- 
sively applied in the construction of thatroad or branch for and on account of 
which such lands are hereby granted, and shall be disposed of only as the work 
progresses, and the same shall be gee to no other purpose whatever: And 
provided further, That any and all lands heretofore reserved to the United 
States by any act of Congress or in any other manner, by competent authority. 
for the purpose of aiding in any object of internal improvement or for any 
other purpose whatsoever, be, and the same are hereby, reserved to the United 
States from the operation of this act, except so far as it may be found neces- 
sary to locate the route of said railroads or branch through said reserved 
lands, in which case the right of way only shall be granted. 

Src. 2. That the sections and parts of sections of land which by such grant 
shall remain to the United States within 6 miles on each side of said roads or 
branch shall not be sold for less than double the minimum price of the pub- 
lic lands when sold, nor shall any of said lands become subject to private 








entry until the same shall have been first offered at public sale at the mini- 
mum price. ' 

That the lands hereby granted to said State shall be disposed of by said 
State only in the manner following, that is, in a quantity not exceeding 120 
sections for each of said roads and branch, and included within a continuous 
length of 20 miles of each of said roads and branch, may be sold; and when 
the governor of said State shall certify to the Secretary of Interior that any 
20 continuous miles of any or either of said roads or branch is completed, the 
entire quantity of land hereby granted, not to exceed 120 sections for each of 
said roads or branch having 20 continuous miles completed as aforesaid, and 
included within a continuous length of 20 miles of each of such roads or 
branch, may be sold; and so, from time to time, until said roads or branch 
are completed; and if any or either of said roads or branch is not completed 
within ten years, no further sales shall be made, and the lands shall revert 
to the United States. 

Sec. 3. That the said lands hereby granted to the said State shall be sub- 
ject to the disposal of the Legislature thereof forthe purposes aforesaid, and 
no other; and the said railroads and branch shall be and remain public high- 
ways for the use of the Government of the United States, free from toll or 
oe a charge upon the transportation of any property or troops of the United 
States. 

SEc. 4. That the United States mail shall be transported over said roads 
and branch, under the direction of the Post-Office Department, at such price 
as Congress may by law direct; Provided, That until such price is fixed by 
law the Postmaster-General shall have power to determine the same. 

Sec. 5. That a similar grant of alternate sections of public land is hereby 
made to the State of Alabama to aid in the construction of aline of railroad 
from Montgomery, in said State, to the boundary line between Florida and 
Alabama, in the direction of Pensacola, and to connect with the road from 
Pensacola to such line upon same terms and conditions in all respects as 
hereinbefore prescribed. 

Approved May 17, 1856. 


EXHIBIT C. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Washington, January 28, 1881. 


Str: On the 10th of November, 1879, you submitted the soplicesien of the 
Atlantic, Gulf and West India Transit Company, formerly the Florida Rail- 
road Company, for a review of my predecessor’s decision of April 29, 1876, re- 
jecting the claim for a withdrawal of lands and the recognition of the rights 
of said company, under act of May 17, 1856 (11 Stats., 15), upon aline of route 
exhibited by a map filed in Sad office by the engineer of the company De- 
cember 14, 1860; which map, being returned to him January 22, 1861, for the 
procurement of the governor's certificate, was lost or mislaid, and an alleged 
duplicate of the same was presented for filing by the president of the com- 
pany December 7, 1875, and transmitted by your office April 20, 1876. 

The grant was in aid of the construction of a railroad in the State of Flor: 
ida, from Amelia Island to Tampa Bay with a branch to Cedar Key, and the 
map in question was intended to show that portion of the line from the junc- 
tion of the Cedar Key branch at Waldo to the waters of Tampa Bay, all other 
portions of the route having been previously exhibited by maps filed in and 
recognized by the Department. 

The reason given for declining to recognize the map was because it was not 
shown to have been filed under and by the authority of the State; and it was 
held that asthe time limited by Congress for the completion of the road 
had long since expired, without any attempt by the State authorities to fix 
the time so as to give precision to the time conveyed, such failure should be 
taken as conclusive evidence of such complete abandonment of the grant as 
would render a formal declaration of forfeiture unnecessary. 

The application for review is made upon the ground that material facts 
which go to show the authority of the company to locate the line and file the 
map were not before my predecessor, and which, had the same been pre- 
sented and considered, would, in the judgment of the apprticant, have con- 
tributed to a different conclusion, much of the matter being newly discov- 
ered and not within the reach of the company at the date of the original 
application. 

Such being the condition of the case, I have examined the various docu- 
ments presented, and am of the opinion that sufficient ground for review is 
established, and the right of the company may be further considered by the 
Department. 

Respecting the eee. of the company to make the surveys and file the 
maps of definite location as representative or assignee of the State under her 
laws, I find that in the case of all the roads provided for by act of May 17, 1855, 
the accepted practice of the Department was, and has been, to recognize such 
location when presented upon maps filed by the companies, and that certifi- 
cations of lands granted were made in favor of all the various grants recog- 
nized by State legislation, including the Florida Railroad Company, as to all 
that portion of the road so located. 

The return of the map for the governor's certificate in 1860 appears to have 
been an act of due caution on the part of your office to place beyond question 
the fact of State authorization, but I do not understand that the approval of 
the governor was the only means by which such authority might be estab- 
lished, or that it was essential to the validity of the survey, fixing the line 
upon the face of the ground, of which the plat filed was intended to be made 
the proper notification and evidence for the Department. 

The exact correspondence with the map of 1860 of the duplicate plat now 
filed appears to have been sufficiently shown, and there remains no doubt 
that the line exhibited was surveyed and marked as the definite location o! 
the road; that it was recognized as such by the officers of the company and the 
State authorities; and that the map was filed in the same manner as surveys 
of previous portions of the line had been filed in the office of the secretary of 
state of Florida. 

This being the condition of the case, and the map being now before me offi- 
cially, approved by M. L. Stearns, governor of the State at the date of its pre- 
sentation, the only question relating to its acceptance that can, in my judg- 
ment, be considered is, whether or not the lands can be legally certified to 
the State in view of the limitation of the time contained in the provision of 
the granting act, that if the road “is not completed within ten years no 
Pordnon Sama shall be made, and the lands unsold shall revert to the United 
States. 

Upon this point the authorities are clear and express to the effect that the 
proviso in question isa condition subsequent, of which no one but the grantor 
can take advantage; and until some proceeding in the nature of “' office found 
be instituted the grantee may enjoy the estate upon the original fee, and no 
reversion can take place by mere operation oflaw. (Schulenberg vs. Harr!- 
man, 21 Wallace, 44; Opinions of Attorney-General, November29, 1879, case of 
Southern Minnesota Railway Company, and of October 26, 1880, case of At- 
lantic and Pacific Railroad Company.) 

The map and accompanying papers are accordingly transmitted for your 
files, and you are directed to make the necessary withdrawal of lands to pro- 
tect the = of the company and secure the proper adjustment of the grant 
upon the line designated. 

Your attention is also particularly invited to the forma] waiver of the com- 
pany in favor of actual settlers prior to December 13, 1875, and you are in- 
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structed to make respectful request for a like waiver covering the time since 
that date, and up to the time when formal notice of the withdrawal can be 
communicated to the district land office. 
Very respectfully, 
C. SCHUZ, Secretary. 
The COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 


EXHIBIT E. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 29, 1 

Sm: I have to acknowledge the receipt of your communication of the 20th | 
instant, with accompanying papers, from which it appears that the Florida | 
Railroad Company, now known as the Atlantic. Gulf, and West India Transit | 
Company, under the provisions of the act of Congress approved May 17, 1856 | 
(11 Stats., p. 15), granting lands to the State of Florida to aid intheconstruc- | 
tion of a railroad from Amelia Island, on the Atlantic, to Tampa Bay, witha | 
branch to Cedar Key, constructed its roadfrom Fernandina to Cedar Key in 
1860, and the lands to which it became entitled thereby were certified by the 
State in 1858-59. 

No other part of the road has been constructed up to the present time, and 
no map showing the definite location of the road to Tampa Bay hasever been 
filed in this Department. 

The company now offers to’file a map, definitely fixing the line of that por- 
tion of the road last mentioned, for the avowed purpose of acquiring the | 
right to sell the, public lands designated in the act by the completion of its | 
road to Tampa Bay. 

The grant is to the State of Florida for the purpose of aiding the construc- 
tion of a railroad as above described, ‘“‘every alternate section of land desig- 
nated by odd numbers for 6 sections in width on each side of said road and | 
pranch. But in caseitshall appear that the United States has, when the line 
or route of said road and branch are definitely fixed, sold any sections orany 
parts thereof granted as aforesaid, or that the right of preémption has at- 
tached to the same, then it shall be lawful to select, subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of the Interior, within 15 miles of the line of the road, an 
equal quantity of land to that sold or otherwise appropriated.” é 

The State had the right to sell not exceeding 120 sections of the land in- 
cluded within a continuous 20 miles of the road, and when 20 continuous | 
miles of road was constructed, it might sell another quantity, not exceeding | 
120 sections, included within another 20 continuous miles of road, and so on 
untilthe road should be completed; but if the road was not completed within 
ten years, no further sales should be made, and the lands unsold should revert | 
tothe United States. 

The Supreme Court of the United States held this to be a condition-subse- 
quent, that the title to lands which had vested in the State under the grant 
did not revert to the United States by mere force of the statute, and that 
such title could only be forfeited by appropriate legislation or judicial action. | 

In this case, however, no title to any particular lands has vested in the | 
State; the grant still remains afloat, and has never attached to any specific | 
tracts of land; and now, after the lapse of twenty years since the passage of | 
the act making the grant, and ten years after the time fixed by Congress for | 
completing the road, thé concurrence of this Department is requested in 
such action as shall for the first time give precision and effect to the grant. 

While I do not question the principle established by the Supreme Court in 
the case of Schulenberg vs. Harriman, cited by you, that the title which 
vested in the State of Florida by the grant and definite location of the road 
could not be divested by the mere failure to complete the road so located | 
within the time fixed by the act, I find nothing in that case to sustain the 
doctrine that the State retains the right for amvindefinite period, and long 
after the date fixed for the completion of the road, to designate its route and 
thus give effect to the grant. 

The important act of definitely locating the road can only ee ormed by 
or under the authority of the State, and it should be done within a reasona- 
ble time after the date of the grant, and in all cases before the expiration of | 
the time fixed for completingtheroad. Failure todischarge this duty should 
be taken as conclusive evidence of abandonment of the grant. 

The completion and operation of the road from Fernandina to Cedar Key 
asa Single line, coupled with the failure for fifteen years thereafter to desig- | 
nate the line or perform any other act indicating an intention to build the | 
road to Tampa Bay, would naturally be accepted assuch an abandonment of 
the latter portion of the line as would render a former forfeiture unnecessary. 

Under all the circumstances, Ido not conceive it to be my duty to aid in | 
reviving a grant which has so long remained dormant. 

I must therefore decline to receive or approve the map above mentioned, 
and direct that it be returned to Mr. Yulee, with the information that this 
Department can not permit the company, after so great a delay, to file a 
map designating the route of its road. 

The letter from Mr. Yulee aud map are herewith returned. 


Very respectfully, 
Z. CHANDLER, Secretary. 
NERAL LAND OFFICE. 


[Extracts from McClellan’s Digest of the laws of Florida. ] 


. 7 (pages 995, 996) [Atlantic, Gulf and West India Transit Railroad]. In 
case any company engaged in building the said unconstructed part of the line 
between Amelia Island and the waters of Tampa shall prefer to take bonds 
of the State instead of indorsed bonds, as provided for in the two preceding 
sections, the governor of the State is hereby authorized to substituted State | 
bonds similar in character to those issued in aid of the Jacksonville, Pensa- 
cola and Mobile Railroad Company in virtue of the provisions of this act, 
and in such case the governor shall demand and receive the company bonds 
for the same amount in exchange for such State bonds in the same manner 
as prescribed in the case of the Jacksonville, Pensacola and Mobile Railroad 
( ompany: Provided, however, That such bonds shall only issue in proportion 
4s Sections of the road are completed according to the stipulations of the last 
preceding section. 

SEC. 9 (page 996). The Florida Railroad Company is hereby required to com- 
mence operations on the construction of the road, commencing at a suita- 
ble point on their present line of road and running southward to some point 
on the Gulf coast, within twelve months next succeeding the passage of this 
act, and to complete said road as far south as the town of Ocala, in Marion 
C unty, within two years from the date of the passage of this act. That in 
case of failure of said company to comply with the provisions of this act all 
exclusive right of way between said road and Tampa Bay heretofore granted 
‘o Said Florida Railroad Company by this State shall cease to exIst 

EC, 28. In order to secure the speedy completion, equipment, and the main- 

‘nance of a connection by railroad between Jacksonville, on the Atlantic 
ome. and Pensacola, on the Gulf coast, and Mobile, in Alabama, running 
«ough the State of Florida, the following-named persons, viz: George W. 
ae pson, Milton S. Littlefield, J. P. Saunderson, J. L. Re Qua, William H. | 
; ; 5 , t heir associates, successors, and assigns, are hereby constituted a body 

= ‘c and corporate, under the name of the Jacksonville, Pensacola and 
“obile Railroad Company. * * * 
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SEc. 31 (page 1066). The Jacksonville, Pensacola and Mobile Railroad Com 
pany shall have the exclusive right for twenty years to build a railroad, with 
one or more tracks, from the terminus of the late Pensacola and Georgia 
Railroad, now the Tallahassee Railroad, at Quincy, Gadsden County, to the 
dividing iine between the States of Florida and Alabama, running through 
the counties of Gadsden, Jackson, Holmes, Washington, Walton, Santa 
Rosa, and Escambia, crossing the Pensacola and Louisville Railroad, with 
the privilege of continuing the same to Mobile, and of connecting with any 
railroad running to Mobile: Provided, however, That in the construction 
of said railroad the line west of the Chattahoochee River shall not in any in- 
stance be run or the road built nearer than 15 miles of the north line of the 


| State of Florida. 


Src. 36. In order to aid the said Jacksonville, Pensacola and Mobile Rail- 
road Company to ee equip, and maintain its road, and to aid in per- 
fecting one of the public worksembraced in the internal improvements of the 
State, the governor of the State is hereby directed to deliver to the president 


| of the said company coupon bonds of the State to an amount equal to $16,000 


per mile for the whole line of road and length of railroad owned by or be- 
longing to said Jacksonville, Pensacola and Mobile Railroad Company, in ex- 
hange for first-mortgage bonds of said railroad company of the denomina- 
tion of $1,000, when the president thereof shall certify upon his oath that the 
road or parts of road for which heasks for an exchange of bonds is completed 
and is in good running order. 

SEc. 47 (page 1062). * * * That the said railroad [Jacksonville, Pensa- 
cola and Mobile Railroad] shall be completed from Quincy to the Apalachi- 
cola River by the Ist day of July, A. D. 1870, and the whole line within this 
St hall be completed within five years from the passage of this act, other- 
wise all chartered rights vested in this act shall be forfeited to the State, be 
so altered and amended as to read as follows: That the said railroad shall be 
completed from Quincy to the Apalachicola River by the ist day of January, 
A. D. 1871, and the whole line within this State shall be completed within five 
years from the 28th of January, 1870, otherwise all chartered rights vested in 
this act shall be forfeited to the State. All laws and parts of laws conflict- 
ing with the true intent and meaning of this act, which is to extend the time 
of oan the railroad from Quincy to the Apalachicola River to the Ist 
day of January, A. D. 1871, be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 

SkEc. 52 (page 1063). In all cases of seizure and sale of the railroad property 
and franchises of any company by the trustees of the Internal Improvement 
Fund, under the provisions of the act to provide for and encourage a liberal 
system of internal improvement, the purchaser or purchasers shall be entitled 
to do whatever acts may be necessary to enable him or them to exercise and 


te « 


| enjoy the franchises granted by the charter of incorporation, under the pro- 


visions of the said original charter and the amendments thereto. And in or- 
der to prevent doubt, it is hereby detlared that all the provisions of the in- 
ternal-improvementactabove referred to, and which act constitutes acontract 
between the State and the companies, shall continue to apply to the said 
corporations so newly organized, in the same manner as the same were ap- 
plicable to the corporations which existed under the same charters prior to 
the sale: Provided, That this section only applies to roads built under said 
internal-improvement act. * * * 

Src. 54 (page 1064). All the rights, franchises, privileges, and conditions 
granted and prescribed in this act are hereby granted and applied toany com 
pany that is now or hereafter may be organized for the purpose of building 
a railroad from the waters of Tampa Bay and Charlotte Harbor, on the Gulf, 
by the way of Ocala, and ending at Gainesville, on the Florida Railroad, and 
from Mariana, in the county of Jackson, to the waters of St. Andrews Bay, in 
West Florida, and also to the waters of Apalachicola Bay, in West Florida, 
and to a point on the Choctawhatchie Bay between the mouth of the Choctaw- 
atchie River and Boggy Bayou, and from Palatka and Mellonville, on the 
St. Johns River, to the nearest practicable point on the line of railway from 
Tampa Bay or Charlotte Harbor to Gainesville, as far as the same can be 
constitutionally granted. The saidrailroad company from Palatkais hereby 
authorized to connect and be entitled to all the benefits of section 30 

GENERAL LAND OFFICE, May 20, 1857 (1856), 

Sirk: I have the honor to herewith inclose the copy of “An act granting 
public lands in alternate sections to the States of Florida and Alabama, to 
aid in the construction of certain railroads in said States, approved May 17, 
1856.”’ 

On the 17th instant telegraphic dispatches were sent from this office, at the 
request of Senator Yulee of Florida to the several land offices in Florida and 
Alabama, withdrawing all the lands from sale and location within the prob- 
able limits of 15 miles on each side of the several railroads named in the act, 
except the part of the road terminating at Tampa, and on the same day in- 
structions were transmitted by mail to the land offices at St. Aucustine and 
Newmansville, giving a list of the townships to be withheld for the said rail- 
roads from Fernandina to Cedar Keys, according to the route furnished by 
Mr. Yulee 

The first thing to be done, if not already effected, is to locate the several 
roads and transmit, duly certified under seal of the State, separate connected 
maps thereof to this and the proper local land offices, each showing the actual 
location of the road and its connection with the lines of the public surveys 
ou a convenient scale, say 1 inch to the mile, and it will be sufficient if only 
one section on each side of the road is shown. 

On the receipt of the maps of final location at this office, the routes will be 
laid down on the township plats, as also the6 and 15 miles lateral limits, and 
lists prepared without delay of the vacant and sold lands within 6 miles, also 
such lands as are found not to fall within 15 miles, the prescribed limits of 
selection, can at once be relieved from suspension and returned to market 

As the title of the State will vest in the alternate sections within 6 miles of 
the roads, from the date of filing the maps at the local land offices, and also 
the ‘right of way” under the general law of the 4th of August, 1852, from the 
date of filing the same in this office, the importance of early compliance with 
these requisitions, as well as the accuracy in showing the tracts actually cut 
by the routes, will be seen. 

A similar communication to the above has this day been made to the 
ernor of Alabama relative to the grant falling in that State 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
THOMAS A. HENDRICKS, 


Commisioner 


£oy 


His Excellency JAMES E. BROOME, | 
Governor of Florida, 


GENERAL LAND OFFICE, Auquat 13, 126. 


Srr: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communication 
of the 2d instant, and of the certified maps and the adopted route of the 
Florida portion of the Pensacolaand Montgomery Railroad therewith trans 
mitted, which I have to inform you has been placed on file inthis office for 
further action whenever the duly authorized agent of the State shall present 
himself to coéperate with this office in the adjustment of the grant, as sug- 
rested in the communication of the Commissioner to you of the 2th of May 
ast. In the meantime the line will be laid down upon the official plats of 
this office as heretofore promised. 
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In reply to your request to annex a copy of the act, with explanations of 
the duties which attach to the governor of the State, according to one con- 
struction of the law, I beg leave to refer to the printed copy of the act here- 
tofore sent, there being no extra copies in this office, and to make the follow- 
ing suggestions: After the State Legislatures shall have accepted the grant, 
acopy of the law, together with any other acts of the State for incorporating 
or constituting the railroad companies to which the grant may be turned 
over, on which subject it is understood at this office that the State has leg- 
islated prospectively in reference to lands which might be granted to the 
State by the United States. The particular routes now described in the act 
of Congress should be immediately transmitted to this office, certified under 
the seal of the State. 

Of course it will depend on the condition of the transfer from the State to 
the companies as to what duties, if any further than transmitting certified 
copies of the laws, may devolve on the executive, and until such legislation 
is had those duties can not be defined. But it will be observed that the law 
of Congress, Which is our only present guide, makes the grant direct to the 
State of Florida, placing it, however, at the disposal of the State Legisla- 
ture, and authorizing the selections to be made by any agent or agents, to 
be appointed by the governor under it; therefore any action of the compa- 
nies had now can only be recognized through the governor; hence the neces- 
sity of attaching the seal of State to the maps of the roads, to give thema 
binding effect under the law, which is important, as they constitute the basis 
of adjustment. 

The appointment of an agent for the adjustment of such grants has usually 
been left to the companies. It is therefore respectfully suggested that such 
appointments be made in the present case by the companies and be approved 
and transmitted to this office by the governor, which would be in accordance 
with the word of the act of Congress above quoted. 

it will afford me great pleasure to answer any inquiries, if in my power, 
and to make such further suggestions as may be considered necessary, with 
the appointment of the proper agent or agents. In the mean time I respect- 
fully request that the maps of location of the several roads may be forwarded 


to this office with as litt!e delay as practicable, in order that the lands not | 


needed for the grants may be relieved from suspension, and such additional 
withdrawal of lands as found necessary may be made for the Tampa Bay 
main stem, for which no land has been withdrawn for the want of the sketch 
of the route. 
Iam, very respectfully, your obedient servant. 
JOSEPH 8S. WILSON, 
Acting Commissioner. 
His Excellency JAMES E. BROOME, 
Governor of Florida. 


EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, Tallahassee, November 8, 1859. 

Sm: I have noticed a paragraph going the rounds of the papers to the ef- 
fect that certified lists have been issued by your Department for the lands 
lying along the line of th« Florida Atlantic and Gulf Central Railroad, being 
a portion of the land inuring to this State conditionally under the Congres- 
sional act of May 17, 1856. Mr. Wells, the land agent of the State and agent 
for the Florida Atlantic and Gulf Centraland Alabama and Florida Railroad 
Companies, informs me that he has only received the certified lists for lands 
to which the Alabama and Florida Railroad Company are entitled by virtue 
of the Congressional act of May 17, 1856, and the act of the State Legislature 
of December 27, 1856; that when he left Washington he understood it to be 
opinion of your Department that the certified lists could not issue to the com- 
panies direct for lands to which they may be entitled for the obvious reason 
that the grant being a grant in entirety to the State of Florida, ‘subject to 
the disposal of the Legislature thereof for the purposes aforesaid,” your De- 
partment could not recognize third parties towhom no assignment had been 
made by the State. 

In this view he concurred, and did not ask for certified lists from your of- 
fice for lands which the Florida, Atlantic and Gulf Central Railroad will be 








entitled to receive from the State. By the act of the Legislature dated De- | 


cember 27, 1856 (which I herewith inclose), the State of Florida accepted the 
lands granted to her upon the terms, conditions, and restrictions imposed in 
the Congressional act of May 17, 1856, and by the second section of the same 
act disposed of that portion of it to which the Alabama and Florida Rail- 
road Company are entitled and have received. 

The Legislature has as yet made no further disposition of the lands inur- 
ing to this State under the Congressional act of May 17,1856. ‘That body will 
again be in session within the present month, when they will undoubtedly 
make such disposition of these lands as in their wisdom they deem proper. 
In the mean time I request that the adjustment of the grant to the State 
may be brought to as speedy a conclusion as the labors of your Department 
will permit, and that lists of the lands be made out in the name of the State 
wad forwarded to me, that I may lay the matter before the proper body for 
disposition, as provided for by the third section of the act of Congress of May 
17, 1856, making the grant. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
M. S. PERRY. 

Hon. THOMAS A, HENDRICKS, 

Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
Washington City, D. C. 


William H. F. Lee. 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. H. COWLES, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 6, 1892. 

The House having under consideration resolutions of respect to the mem- 
oe of Hon. William H. F. Lee, late a Representative from the State of Vir- 
ginia 

Mr. COWLES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Truly “in the midst of life we are in death.” 


There is searcely one of the associates and colleagues of Gen. | 


William H. F. Lee who knew him here, and up to the closing 


days of the late Congress, who would have been deterred by the | 


thought of personal risk from exchanging the chances of life or 





2 
death with him for a few months, and yet, in so short a time, the 
dread summoner, who soon or late is to call us all, has taken 
him from this life into that which fadeth not, neither does it die. 

The hand of the reaper 
Takes the ears that are hoary, 
But the voice of the weeper 
Wails manhood in glory. 
The autumn winds rushing 
Waft the leaves that are searest, 
But our flower was in flushing 
When blighting was nearest. 

Yes, death, the unsolved and unsolvable mystery, has enveloped 
him, and he has passed from our view never more to be seen and 
known of men on this earth. But yesterday the living, moving, 
brave, sympathetic, generous friend, and now, alas, but a mem- 
ory—and yet a memory dear to all who knew and appreciated 
his noble attributes of heart and mind; a memory which has ieft 
its impress upon his fellow men for nobility of charactor; a mem- 
ory which can not wholly fade, but must influence for good not 
only his own immediate posterity, but ‘all those who may come 
after him. 

My acquaintance with Gen. Lee began in the early part of 
the war between the States. It was upon a night march as we 
rode with the advance guard of the army, where we might ex- 
pect at any moment a hostile volley. He related to me in a low, 
impressive tone of voice an experience which had occurred to 
him when his command by reason of surprise had met with some 
disaster. What impressed me most at the time was that, although 
others must have been to some extent culpable, he took all the 
blame upon himself and had not a word of complaint for either 
officer or man who served under him. 

This trait of magnanimity, such a splendid companion to per- 
sonal courage, I found afterwards to be characteristic of the man. 

Though springing from a long line of heroic and patriotic an- 
cestors, he had not a particle of pretentious pride, but to all men, 
privates in the ranks as well as officers, so that they were but 
brave and good soldiers, he always found ‘‘ time enough for cour- 
tesy.” He never tried to appropriate another man’s laurels, but he 
possessed in a high degree that quality of courage which is so 
well described by Emerson: ; 

Courage, the highest gift, that scorns to bend 

To mean devices for a sordid end. 

Courage, an independent spark from heaven's bright throne, 
By which the soul stands raised, triumphant, high, alone. 
Great in itself, not praises of the crowd, 

Above all vice, stoops not to be proud. 

Courage, the mighty attribute of powers above, 

By which those great in war are great in love, ‘ 


The spring of all brave acts is seated here, 
As falsehoods draw their sordid birth from fear. 


In his friendship he was gentle and tender as one who is full of 
love andhumansympathy. You might have thought him better 
fitted for the paths of peace, and yet upon the battlefield he was 
brave as the bravest. Whenever and wherever duty called him 
his personal safety was by him never considered. Often have | 
seen him in the thickest of the fight, by his presence and per- 
sonal direction cheering and encouraging both officers and men 
Though the son of the general-in-chief of the army, he took n 
favor by it. 

He never took advantage of his rank to keep to the rear and 
send his regiments in. You could always measure his estimate 
of you by the manner inwhich he met you. The soul of candor, 








his heart shone in his eye, and, placing a high estimate upov 
manhood, he loved all in whom he recognized it. For abouttwe 
years during the latter part of the war I served in his command, 
and had every opportunity to observe and know him. 

My acquaintance with him here was but a revival of old mem- 
ories. I always loved him as one who— 

Spake no slander; no, nor listened to it. 
* * * * * 

| Who reverenced his conscience as his king. 


Who, if he committed an error or wronged any man, was swift 
to redress it; never laying his blame at another man’s door. 
Who excelled in all the virtues which go to make up a beautiful 
private life in all the essentials of faithful friendship and truth- 
ful character; who lived— 

Thro’ all this tract of years, 
Wearing the white flower of a blameless life. 

Think fora moment how much better and happier every 00° 
would be if all men were earnestly to strive to live up to this 
| high standard and how much of pain would be spared the world. 
He was one of the most faithful members upon this floor; faith- 
ful to the public interest, and whenever any proposition was U0 
| der consideration which specially concerned his own people, they 
always had in him an able advocate and strong defender. 
| He is gone, sincere Christian, loving husband and father, 
trusted friend. The life that was given him has been taken 
|!away. The widow and the orphan-mourn, and their grief is 0u" 
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grief; but a merciful Father has given him more than he has 
taken away, and this strength and comfort, through the tender, 
mercy of our Saviour, is theirs— 


Iam the resurrection, and the life: hethat believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live: and whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never 
die. 


Indian Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN L. WILSON, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 1, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 5974) making appropriations for current and contingent 
expenses, and fulfilling treaty stipulations with Indian tribes, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1883— 


Mr. WILSON of Washington said: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire tooffer theamendment which I send | 


to the desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, $25,000 for a commission, to be appointed by the 
President, for the purpose of disposing of the Puyallup Indian Reservation, 
as recommended by the honorable the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. PEEL. 
that. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
point of order. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I do not understand that the 
point of order has been actually made. 

The CHAIRMAN. It hasbeen reserved. 

Mr:PEEL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Washington be allowed to proceed. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order on 


Mr. Chairman—— 
The Chair will hear the gentleman on the 


call attention of the House to the condition of affairsas they now 
exist upon the Puyallup Indian Reservation. 
from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] rising, and I doubt not that his pur- 
pose and object is to object to the amendment offered carrying 
with it $25,000 for a commission to dispose, under the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of the Interior, of the Puyallup In- 
dian Reservation. 

lf any member of the committee will take the trouble to ex- 
amine the reportof the Puyallup Indian Commission, and the ac- 
companying map, he will at once see how important this question 
is to the people of Tacoma. The Puyallup Reservation was set 
apart under the treaty of December 26, 1854, between the United 
States and the Nisqually and other bands of Indians (10 Stat. L.., 
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themselves of the privilege, and will locate on the same as a permanent home, 
on the same terms and subject to the same regulations as are provided in the 
sixth article of the treaty with the Omahas, so far as the same may be ap- 
plicable. 

And whereas there has been deposited in the General Land Office of 
United States an order bearing date January 20, 1886, from the Secretary of 
the Interior, ao by a return dated October 30, 1884, from the Office 
of indian Affairs, with a list approved October 23, 1884, by the President of the 
United States, showing the names of members of the Puyallup band of In 
dians who have made selections of land in accordance with the provisions of 
the said treaties, in which list the following tract of land has been desig- 
nated as the selection of Che-gay-lad or John Towaliad, the head of a family 
consisting of himself and Mary Ann, viz, the southwest quarter of the north- 
west quarter of section 1 in township 20 north of range 3 east of the Willa- 
mette meridian, Washington Territory, containing 40 acres. 

Now know ye, that the United States of America, in consideration of the 
premises and in accordance with the directions of the President of the United 
States, under the aforesaid sixth article of the treaty of the 16th day of March 
A. D. 1854, with the Omaha Indians, has given and granted, and by these 
presents does give and grant, unto the said Che-gay-lad or John Towallad, 
as the head of the family as aforesaid, and to his heirs, the tract of land 
above described, but with the stipulation contajned in the said sixth article 
of the treaty with the Omaha Indians, that the s¥id tract ‘shall not be aliened 
or leased for a longer term than two years, and shall be exempt from levy, 
sale, or forfeiture, which conditions shall continue in force until a State con 
stitution embracing such lands within its boundaries shall have been formed 
and the Legislature of the State shall remove the restrictions” and “no State 
Legislature shall remove the restrictions” 7» * %¥* “without the con 
sent of Congress.”’ 

To have and to hold the said tract of land, with the appurtenances, unto 
the said Che-gay-lad or John Towallad, as the head of the family as afor: 
said, and to his heirs forever, with the stipulation aforesaid. 

In testimony whereof I, Grover Cleveland, President of the United States, 
have caused these letters to be made patent, and the seal of the General Of 


the 


| fice to be hereunto affixed. 


Given under my hand, at the city of Washington, this 30th day of January. 
inthe year of our Lord 1886, and of the Independence of the United States 
the one hundred and tenth. 

By the President. 


[SEAL. ] 
o 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 
By M. MCKEAN, Secretary. 

It will be observed that in 1886 patents were issued to the Puy- 
allup Indians under authority of the sixth article of the treaty 
with them, and the title was vested in the patentees, with cer- 


| tain restrictions upon its sale, which restrictions a State, in 
| which these lands might be situated, could remove, but not 


Ore | limits of Tacoma City. 
Mr. Chairman, I am under re- | 


newed obligations to my friend from Arkansas in enabling me to | shore. 


without the consent of Congress. These restrictions were re- 
moved March 22, 1890, and it now remains for Congress to give 
its consent or modify those restrictions, as it shall see fit. 
Certain conditions make these lands of great value. 
are 2 


They 
or more miles fronting on the water and adjoining the 
That city lies on the southwestern shore: 
of Commencement Bay, and the reservation on the northeast 

The bay in frontofa large portion of the city being from 


| 2 to 24 miles wide furnishes a harbor of unusual commodious- 


[notice my friend | 


ness and safety. These few Indians are the owners in fee sim- 
ple of this valuable land, which isof immense value to the g 
and future of the city of Tacoma. The great body of it is abso- 
lutely unused by them and most of it is ina state of nature 
covered with a growth of timber. 

That itis great drawback to the growth of Tacoma to hav: 


gerow th 


‘ j 
ana 


| such @ large area of unoccupied land hindering its commercial! 


of the Willamette meridian, and, as finally established, it con- | 


tained about 18,050 acres. 
The treaty of December 26, 1854, contained this provision: 
ARTICLE 6. The President may * * * at his discretion, cause the whole 


selected in lieu thereof, to be surveyed into lots, and assign the same tosuch 


individuals or families as are willing to avail themselves of the privilege. | 


and will locate on the same as a permanent home, on the same terms and 
subject to the same regulations as are provided in the sixth article of the 
treaty with the Omahas, so far as the same may be applicable. 

In pursuance of this article the Puyallup Reservation was sur- 
veyed into lots, and the survey was approved on the 30th of Janu- 
ary, 1874, by the surveyor-general of Washington Territory. 

Up to the 30th day of January, 1886, no lands in the reserva- 
tion were patented to Indians in severalty; but on that day the 
President signed 166 patents to individual Indians for tracts, the 


aggregate quantity conveyed by all of which was a fraction less | 


than 17,463 acres. The recitals and operative clauses in each of 
said patents were the same as in all the others. To show the 
terms of them all a copy of one is here presented, as follows: 


The United States of America to all to whom these presents shall come, greeting : 


Whereas by the sixth article of the treaty concluded on the 26th day of De- 
cember, A. D. 1854, between Isaac I. Stevens, governor and su ntendent of 
Indian Affairsof Washington Territory, on the part of the United States, and 
the chiefs, headmen, and delegates of the Nisqually, Puyallup, Steilacoom, 
pqnawkain, S'Homamish, Stehchass,T'Peeksin, Squiaitl, and Sa-heh-wamssh 
tribes and bands of Indians, it is provided that the President may, at his 
discretion, cause the whole or any portion of the lands hereby reserved, or 
of such other land as may be selected in lieu thereof, to be surveyed into lots, 
and assign the same to such individuals or families as are willing to avail 


| great injury. 


manufacturing, and social development needs no argument from 
me. Not only is this state of affairs extremely detrimental to 
the city of Tacoma, but it is also seriously affecting the 
and prosperity of the entire Puyallup Valley. 


crow th 
grow ti 


This valley lie 


: ; ye Eee | east of the reservation, and in productive capacity is unexcelled 
1132) and executive orders of January 20, 1857, and September | 


It lies in townships 20 and 21 north, ranges 3 and 4 east | 


by any equal area in the United States. These lands are in a 
large measure devoted to the raising of hops, a very important 
industry. 

To allow the Puyallup Indians to sell their lands would not be 
forcing them to sellthem. It would only be giving them a right 


) | to sell, and they could by disposing of portions of their lands de- 
or any portion of the lands hereby reserved, or of such other land as may be | ) i I > I - vem 


| velop other portions. 


As it stands the lands are notdoing them- 
selves or anybody else any good. They are not able to improve 
the property and are simply ‘‘land poor.” If an Indian could sell 
half or any other portion of the land which he holds he could ob- 
tain capital sufficient to clear and otherwise improve the other 
half. To allow him to sell, we repeat, is not to foree him to sell 
all or even a part. To hinder him from selling keeps his lands 
tied and hinders him from doing anything to ease his way through 
life. 

With a pretense of kindness to the Indians they who stand in 
the way of the opening of the reservation are doing the Indians 
They are hindering them from the common en- 
joyment of the common necessaries of life and sending them to 
their graves in poverty, and yet rich in something which they 
can notenjoy. Manya poor old Indian would die suffering for 
food and clothes, if the obstructionists could have their way, who 
might otherwise spend the balance of his days in comfort. In- 
dians can not eat nor can they clothe themselves with fir trees, 
water frontage, or land, so long as these stand as they were 
placed by nature. 

More than all, it is important to the city of Tacoma in the 
broad and public sense that this reservation shall be opened to 
occupancy and improvement without delay. 
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Mr. Chairman, in the limited time allowed me I have endeav- 
ored to give in some small degree the situation of this reserva- 
tion. What is the condition of the Puyallup Indian? It affords 
me great pleasure to bear testimony to their intelligence and good 
deportment, and it will be found, upon examination of the report 
of the Puyallup Indian Commission, that their condition is much 
above that of other tribes throughout the United States. 

There are two Indian churches on the reservation, a Presby- 
terian and a Roman Catholic, having about 140 enrolled mem- 
bers. There is a cemetery containing about 15 acres, the ap- 
pearance of which is quite equal to that of the generality of 
country cemeteries among white people. A military band in 
uniform gives music that is better than country bands usually | 
afford. One hundred and twelve of their children are at the | 
school on the agency tract. The census of last year shows that 


| 
| 
| 


of the 611 Puyallups 262 can use English well enough for ordi- | 


nary purposes and 159 @an read and write it. The number of 
dwelling houses occupied by them is 144. Every man, woman, 


and child wears citizen’s dress. Their occupations are those of | 


civilized life. 


In fact, I.might say in passing that all the tribes of Indians in | 
the State of Washington are in a much better condition than those | 


in other parts of the West. The whitecitizensof our State have 
treated them with uniform kindness and justice, and none of their 
reservations have been reduced or lands taken away from them 
without compensatior and treaty agreements, and only one reser- 
vation has been reduced, and this by agreement between the 
United States and the Indians. The Neah Bay, the Nisqually, 
the Quillayute, the Puyallup, the Yakima, and the Colville Res- 
ervations all remain the same as guaranteed to them by treaty. 


But while this is true, Mr. Chairman, that the State has treated 


the Indian with great justness, so rapidly has the increase and 
development of the great State of Washington been that some- 
thing must be done and done immediately to reduce these reser- 
vations and throw them open to white homestead settlers; and 


this is notoriously so in case of the Puyallup, Colville, and | 


Yakima Reservations. As these reservations now stand they 


are a blot upon the State, blocking progress, benefiting no one, | 
retarding the prosperity of the Indians themselves. It is not | 


only right but it is the duty of the Government, with determina- 
tion and firmness, to relieve the people of these barriers in the 
way of their future prosperity and development. 


I admit, Mr. Chairman, that the lands upon the Puyallup Res- | 


ervation are valuable; but what has made them so? Certainly 


not the Indian, but the energy, enterprise, and industry of the 


people of Tacoma, who have built a great city upon its borders, | 


and whose further progress and development is greatly imperilled 
by the failure of Congress to act upon the removal of the restric- 
tions placed upon these lands, lands, too, unoccupied for any pur- 


pose and absolutely of no benefit to the Indian. Itsmacks very | 


strangely, sir, of the dog in the manger policy. 

By the removal of the restrictions placed upon them by the 
United States, the sale of these lands would average something 
like $270 per acre, which would give to the Indians alarge amount 
of money, with which they would be able to cultivate the portion 
not sold; building homes for themselves and families, educating 
their children and preparing themselves and children for the 
citizenship now conferred upon them by the Government of the 


United States. It remains for Congress to say whether they will | 


proceed upon this line or will continue to permit these Indians to 


exist in poverty and ignorance, although rich in lands that the | 


nee Government will not permit them to utilize to their own 
venefit. 


My distinguished friend from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN], whose | 


services to the country command my respect, is of the opinion 


that many of these reservations can be consolidated; and I am | 


earnestly of the opinion that here is a magnificent opportunity 
for a good commencement of reform in the Indian service. By 
the removal of the restrictions upon the lands of this reservation 
the agency can be abolished, the Indian given the means to de- 
velop the land that remains, and that portion which is still held 


as tribal lands can be sold and turned into a common-schoo! | 


fund for the education of the Indians of this tribe for the future. 
Is this not a practical solution of the Indian question so far as 
the Puyallup Indians and Reservation isconcerned. Can not the 


gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] unite with meupon some | 
plan that will remove the restrictions imposed by Congress, | 


when it issued the patents and benefited the Indian, his children, 
and people of the city of Tacoma. 
Ido not believe, Mr. Chairman, that these lands will ever be 


more valuable to the Indian than they are now, and I do believe | 


that the sale of them is to his interest both now and in the 
future; if I did not believe it I would not ask the adoption of the 
amendment I have offered. Nor would the people whom I repre- 
sent request me to do so; but it is a question of great and vital 
importance to the Indian, important to the white people, im- 


ortant to the people of Tacoma and the growth of the Puyal- 
up Valley, important to the commerce of Puget Sound, and I 
hope the amendment I have offered may not be made subject to 
the pointof order, but that the same may be adopted and im- 
mediate steps taken to remove forever, and for the benefit of all 
the people of that section, this barrier to its future growth, 
prosperity, and development. 

My friend from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] has visited this reser- 
vation and knows its importance to 45,000 people of Tacoma, and 
to Pierce County, and I would like to have him state what ob- 
jection he can have to the proposition I have presented. What 
is the use of putting off this matter from month to month and 
from year to year and not giving these Indians, who are to-day 
citizens of the United States, an opportunity to have the benefit 
of the money to which they are entitled. 

I can see no reason why 45,000 people of the city of Tacoma 
should have the growth of their city retarded by an Indian res- 
ervation which is of absolutely no use to the Indian himself. 

Mr. HOLMAN. My friend from Washington has referred to 
| me, although 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Idid it in the most respectful 
manner, and I did it because you had visited the reservation and 
| knew all about it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Oh, certainly; the gentleman always acts 
kindly and courteously; but the point of order was made not by 
me, but by my friend from Arkansas [Mr. PEEL]. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Well, you arose so quickly that 
I had my eagle eye on you, and I could not help giving you the 
benefit of what you were going todo. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOLMAN. Oh, that was merely speculative. I might 
have risen to advocate the ameiudment. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Not at ail speculative. The 
gentleman rose and was going to make the point of order. He 
had it in his mind, for I saw it there. [Laughter.] It is not 
| difficult to tell what the gentleman from Indiana is going to do 
upon occasions of this character. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOLMAN. I thank the gentleman. Now, I only wish 
to state the ground on which I think this subject should not be 
acted on at this time. This is a very important matter to the 
| Indians as well as the Government. The report on the subject 
was only recently made; very few of us have had an opportunity 
to examine it. Under the circumstances the proposition is too 
important to be passed on in this way upon an appropriation bill. 
I think that the Indian Committee should consider the matter 
carefully, and, if desamed proper, report for the consideration of 
the House a separate bill. 
| Mr. WILSON of Washington. I desire also in this connec- 
| tion, Mr. Chairman, to refer briefly to another treaty that is be- 
| fore Congress for ratification and which is of unquestioned im- 
portance to almost 200,000 people of Eastern Washington. The 
| commission that was appointed by the President to treat with 
| the Colville bands for a session of a portion of their reservation 
have made their report and the Secretary of the Interior has trans- 
mitted the same to this body with a favorable recommendation. 

The ratification by Congress of this treaty would throw open 
1,500,000 acres of land to homestead settlement and be of won- 
derful benefit to our section of thecountry. It would open upan 
area about the size of the State of Connecticut, and upon which 
| the Indians of that reservation do not reside, and have no use for 
| the lands. By the ratification of this treaty a large and valuable 
tract of land would be secured, and there would remain for the 
support and maintenance of the Indians, not ceded, of the Col- 
| ville Reservation nearly 1,300,000 acres. It will be seen that the 
lands remaining would be ample for every purpose, and the 
money received from the sale of the unoccupied portion of the 
reservation would be of great benefit to the Indians in the edu- 
cation of their children and giving them additional training in 
industrial pursuits. 

The reservation is further retarding the country by blocking 
the completion of the Spokane Northern Railroad, which has al- 
ready reached the line of the reservation and is only awaiting the 
ratification of this treaty to penetrate this country and open it 
up for whitesettlement. The completion of this railroad through 
this country and into the Okanogan country will not. only open 
up @ vast mineral section, but will also give us access to the coal 
fields of that section, which are of inestimable value to the tim- 
berless lands of Eastern Washington, but above all and beyond 
all, it will open homes for thousands of settlers, now used only 
for the support of a few straggling Siwashes, prairie chickens, 
and coyotes. : 

Again, Mr. Chairman, 60 miles of the reservation being on the 
| international boundary, the Government does not have the se 
| curity there which it ought to have, the consequences of which 

are seen in the constant passing over the line from British Co 
lumbia and the north of Indians that have no right on the reser 
| vation, the illicit sale of whisky, and a state of constant trouble 
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and disorder which constitutes a menace to the peace and pros- 
perity of the State of Washington as well as a danger to the en- 
tire country. ' 

Mr. Chairman, it has been said that the Indian problem is 
difficult of solution. Admitting this to be true, a long step can 
be taken in breaking up tribal relations and cutting down reser- 
vations. I think that it will be admitted upon all sides that 
there has been a marked change in the sentiment of the country 
in this respect in the last ten years. 

There is no longer the fierce opposition to the opening of res- 
ervations to settlement which once characterized the philan- 
thropists of the far East. It has been demonstrated that the 
reservation system is inimical to the best interests of the red 
man; that it grinds him between the upper and nether mill- 
stones of savagery and civilization, subjecting him to all the 
superstition and ignorance of the one and all the hideous vices 
of the other; making him the prey of social outcasts and un- 
scrupulous men who hang around the fringes of civilization, and 
throwing him backward rather than forward in his weak strug- 
gles for something higher and better than the benighted condi- 
tions of the past. The sooner the reservations are annihilated 
and the Indian is compelled to take on the struggles of civilized 
life, the better will it be for both him and the white man. 

So far as the Indian is concerned all that is necessary is to 
satisfy him, keep him contented, and bring him more and more 
within the white man’s law. He can earn his own living and be 
taught that the law is for him to obey, and he can be managed 
much better, with less expense, on the small-holding plan. Any- 
thing that delays the advance of the settler who will make agri- 
cultural land productive is a detriment to the country. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been much pleased, during the prog- 
ress of this debate, to note how earnestly my colleagues from 
the far East have been interested in the further development and 
education of the tribes west of the Mississippi River. We people 
of the West are confronted with a grave responsibility in this 
respect, and I gladly bear testimony to the fact that the West 
has in a large measure treated the Indian justly. We have, in- 
deed, in many instances dealt very injustly with the Indians; 
but the frequent and unavoidable conflicts with the tribes of the 
West have been on the who!s less chargeable with injustice and 
ferocity than were the conflicts in earlier times with the tribes 
of the East. Voices have never been wanting here to call for jus- 
tice and mercy to the Indians even when the Indians were com- 
mitting great atrocities. But the conflict with the Indian, East 
and West, has never been entirely over till he has ceased to be 
an obstacle to the settlement of civilization. 

The Puritan was a pure Anglo-Saxon fighter and trader, and 
a fighter invariably when forbidden to trade. He wrote on his 
banner, when he met the savage, the legend, ‘‘ Treat, trade, or 
travel;” and as a rule the world over the barbarian that blocks 
the way of the Anglo-Saxon who wants to trade ultimately has to 
travel. 

The Indian dead or an exile was the Puritan idea of a good 
Indian. We of the West did not originate that phrase, but it 
came down to us from the fathers who drove the Indian west of 
the Mississippi; and yet the descendants of these New England 
philanthropists—politicians—reproach the men of the West be- 
cause, face to face with the Indian problem, they have adopted 
measures vigorous enough to enable themselves to obtain and hold 
lodgment in the country, though they protected the rights of the 
Indians, that should shame the whites of the older States. It is 
the duty of humanity and civilization to protect the weak, and 
the West in dealing with the Indian has not so utterly forgotten 
this as the East did. 

Mr. Chairman, in my humble judgment the Indian problem 
is not difficult of solution if we go about it in a plain, practical, | 
common-sense way. Let us treat the Indian justly and fairly. | 
Let us ratify the treaties we have made with him, and not let | 
him wait long years of suspense, not knowing what this great | 
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Government will do. Let us as rapidly as possible break up his 
tribal relation and give him his land in severalty, and stop him 
roving over vast areas of territory; cut down his reservations 
to the minimum amount necessary for his support, educate his 
children to industrial pursuits, and it will not te long until the 
Indian question is a problem of the past. 


Bearing on this question, I desire to quote from the Portland 
Oregonian: 


THE LAW OF NECESSITY. 


The belief that the North American Indian has a hard time getting on with | 
the United States Government is a settled one inthe East. The opinion that 
he has been robbed of his lands and that he has a perfect right to live from 
the bounty of the white man is a cardinal element of this belief. 

While it is readily conceded that his occupation of the country antedates 
that of the lordly ‘white man,” an investigation of facts shows that beyond | 
this he has little cause for complaint. It is true that civilization has devel- 
oped needs which have confined the Indian somewhat as compared with the 
former vast areas over which he roamed at will. but in comparison with 
thousands of so-called civilized men he is “ well fixed.”” He has more land 





than he cares to cultivate, and in obedience to the consideration that the 
area thus allowed is not sufficient to maintain the remnant of the race in a 
= = savagery, he is furnished with free food, free clothing, and free 
schools. 

The eminent Arctic explorer, Rae, estimated that each individual redskin 
included in the territory of the Hudson Bay Company required 20 square 
miles of hunting ground for his support, and while civilized conditions can 
not grant each Indian of the vast Northwest 2 kingdom of this extent for 
his maintenance ona diet of game, with a raiment and shelter of skins, it 
has not made him landless. 

There are now in the territory of the United States, outside of Alaska, 
about 250,000 Indians, and their landed possessions, exclusive of the tracts 
under negotiation for sale to the Government, aggregate more than 90,000,- 
000 acres, or not less than 350 acres for each individual, including squaws 
and children. In addition to this, the Government has within a few years 
purchased from the various tribes some 30,000,000 acres of land, paying there- 
for millions of dollars, so that if we were speaking of white citizens thus sit- 
uated we would say that, in addition to the 350 acres of land before men- 
tioned, each individual has a snug bank account. 

Financially, therefore, the Indians are not objects of pity. Industrially, 
they are not up to the standard of thrift required to get along in the world 
comfortably according to the civilized idea, but they do not miss what they 
never have had and are not able toenjoy. Chief Garry, who died near Spo- 
kane Falls recently in a dingy little tepee on a couch of skins, had all that 
he wanted or could appreciate of the conveniences and comforts of civilized 
life, ls he mourned the loss of the ancient hunting grounds of his 
people. 

The truth is that there is a vast amount of sympathy wasted upon the 
North American Indian. In point of facet he dwells in filth and squalor, 
well content as long as he has enough to eat and is not required to exert 
himself to procure it. He has a grievance, of course. He would not belong 
to the present age if he had not this distinguishing feature of the century. 
But the basis of this grievance is that civilization can not spare for his use 
enough land to nen 4 him in asavage state. That theignorance and weak- 
ness of the Indians have often been used to their disadvantage by white men 
is true, but it is also true that the honest intent of the Government has been 
to deal fairly by them. 

A comparison of twenty-five we pastoral populations in different parts 
of the world, made by George H. Knight, in a recent paper published in the 
Cosmopolitan, gives an average of one hundred and forty souls to each tract 
of 20 square miles of land, which is not quite so extravagant a demand of pop- 
ulation upon area as that recorded by Rae, but it is still much heavier than 
the available surface of the world can supply to its present number of inhab- 
itants. 

The Royal Geographical Society of England, at a meeting held in January 
of last year, estimated the population of the world at 1,487,600,000, about thirty- 
one persons to each square mile of available land. Tosupport this population 
in the savage condition would require the superficial area of the planet Sat- 
urn, vee ger Mr. Knight says: 

‘‘Notwithstanding the immense regions still overrun by savagery, the pop- 
ulation of our globe is already six hundred and twenty fold what would be 
= at a grade of civilization no lower than that of the American Indian. 

t further appears that the reduction to savage condition of a civilized com- 
munity of 30,000 persons would imply the sweeping out of existence of all 
save a single family of five individuals; and that an area equal to that of 
Manhattan, Staten, and Long Islands together would not ordinarily sup- 
port more than seventy savages, and of these the area of Manhattan Island 
could sustain only two.” 

If proof of so plain a proposition were needed, facts and comparisons like 
these show that the American Indian has not been driven back and dispos- 
sessed of his lands by cruelty and greed, but by the necessities of civilized 
growth. His fading is in accordance with the immutable law of progress, 
the basis of which is the survival of the fittest. There is an element of pathos 
in the simple story of his gradual disappearance, and a tale of heroism in his 
spasmodic efforts to stay, by fierce resistance, the march of the inevitable, 
but beneath it all lies the stern decree of necessity as relentiess as time. In 
the mean time he has an abundance of land, as judged from a civilized stand- 
point; food and clothing, which he is not required to earn, and money in ex- 
cess of his needs. 


APPENDIX, 
To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America, 

Your petitioner, the Chamber of Commerce of Tacoma, Wash., respect- 
fully represent: 

That the Puyallup Indian Reservation lies upon the eastern borders of the 
city of Tacoma, extending from the hills on the south across the valley of 
the Payallup River to the hills on the north, thus shutting off the most con- 
venient and accessible passageway to tide-water from the surrounding 
eountry. ‘ 

That the lands in this reservation are owned by about six hundred Payal- 
lups, the successors and descendants of the Payallup tribe of Indians, who 
have patents to their lands, which patents contain a restriction that they 
shall not alien or sell their lands for a period of more than two years, and 
which restriction shall remain until the State Legislature shall remove the 
same, with the consent of Congress. The Legislature of the State has al- 
ready removed these restrictions, and memorialized Congress to give its 
consent thereto. 

That these ‘Indians are civilized, are mostly farmers, have adopted all 
the habits and customs of white people, are citizens, with full political and 


| personal rights, with the exception of this one restriction upon their lands, 


and are as well able to manage their own business and affairs as the average 


| of American farmers; but by reason of these restrictions they are unable to 


sell any portion of their land, although many of them have more than 100 
acres each, and they can not clear and cultivate their land, purchase tools 
and machinery necessary to the management and tillage of their lands, and 
a large part of this reservation of nearly 20,000 acres is uncleared forest and 
brush land, with but few roads or other improvements upon it. 

That such of these Indian landowners as may desire to sell the whole or 
any portion of their lands are competent to make such sales and to invest 
the moneys received therefrom, without the aid or guardianship of an In- 
dian agent or any other officer of the United States, and should be given the 
fullright to sell and dispose of their lands and invest their money in the 
same manner as other citizens of the United States. ; 

That the city of Tacoma is extending out to the southeast, and but for this 
reservation, which blocks all improvement in that direction, would extend 
up the Puyallup Valley, where are located many acres of fertile lands suit- 
able for gardening fe) eee and for suburban homes. 

We believe that the interests of this city demand that this reservation be 


| abolished, that these lands be opened for sale by the Indian owners, and that 


they be allowed to sell and make such disposition of their money as they see 
fit, that it may be nos here for the benefit of our citizens, and not locked up 
in the United States asury for a long term of years at a low rate of inter- 
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est, withdrawn from circulation. Thatif there are among these Indian land- 
owners, those who are not competent to act for themselves, our courts will 
appoint suitable guardians for them, as in the case of other citizens who are 


not competent to manage their own business affairs, and that the existence | 


of two or three such persons should not be made the pretext for holding sev- 
eral hundred persons who are competent in a sort of semibondage, and de- 
priving them of their just property rights. a. 

In behalf of the business interests ae by this chamber, in behalf 
of the city of Tacoma, in behalf of the Indians upon this reservation, and in 
behalf of the whole people of Pierce County, we respectfully ask that Con- 
gress ratify the act of our State Legislature, and remove, unconditionally, 
the restrictions which have already too long been allowed to remain upon 
these lands. 

THE TACOMA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
A. N. FITCH, President. 


JOHN LEASURE, Secretary 


Attest: 
[SBAL.] 


Free Coinage of Silver. 


SPEECH 


BENJAMIN H. CLOVER, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 21, 1892, 


On the bill (H. R. 4426) for the free coinage of gold and silver, for the issue of 
coin notes, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CLOVER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: We have in this bill now before the House the 
question of more money, of a broader basis, of an increasing cur- 

.rency for the transaction of an increasing business, and the dis- 
cussion of it, of course, takes very wide range, and gentlemen 
will discuss it with a view to the interests and sections which they 
represent. 

The lawyers talk to us very learnedly how the validity of con- 
tracts would be impaired by the passage of this bill, but as yet I 
have heard none of them say anything of the impairment of con- 
tracts when silver was taken out of the coinage of the country and 
the currency contracted. 

According to their argument no impairment of contract takes 
place when currency is contracted, but fearful results always fol- 
low when anyexpansionis had. This is the argument of lawyers 
and bankers, of course, and is not surprising, but whena gentle- 
man arises and announces himself as a ‘‘ patriot,” and then pro- 
ceeds to use the same argument from his high standpoint, I con- 
fess that I am somewhat mystified. 

I shall beg the indulgence of this House while I attempt in my 
weak way to say a few words on the subject from the standpoint 
of ‘‘only a farmer,” and one, too, who while all this ‘‘ apprecia- 
tion” of the dollar soeloquently described by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts |Mr. WILLIAMS] has been going on has seen his 
property,and all he possesses, depreciate in a greater ratio until 
as compared with the few ‘‘ honest” dollars (now only to be found 
in the hands of the money mongers of the country) is almost 
valueless. 

I want to discuss it from the standpoint of one, who, by sad ex- 
perience, knows what the appreciation of the dollar can, and 
always will do for the other forms of wealth, and wealth pro- 
ducers. s 

The gentlemen who oppose this bill all profess an inordinate 
love for the workingmen and the farmers, and it is as old as 
the hypocrisy of man, from which source only could such a hypo- 
oritioal statement come, that the ‘‘ poor man’sdollar must be as 
good as the rich man’s dollar.” The poor man has no dollar, 
the rich own all the dollars as matters now stand. 

In the expressive saying of the day the poor man is not ‘‘in 
it.” His dollars are yet in the dim distance, in the hope that 
springs eternal in the human breast. The capital of the laborer 
is in his strong arms and willing hands, and every appreciation 
of the “dollar” means depreciation forhim. Gentlemen declaim 
long and learnedly about the great amount these “ honest” dol- 
lars will buy, all of which I am ready to admit, and that is the 
one thing of which we most complain. 

The only legitimate use for dollars is for the transaction of 


HON. 





| 


business, and business is only the purchasing of the product of | 


labor from its producer and the distribution of the wealth thus 
produced. They tell us how much the laborer can buy with his 
dollar, but say very little about the difficulty he finds in obtain- 
ing the dollar; but granted that he has obtained one by some 
means, what does he do with it but purchase the product of some 


other man’s labor, while the latter in turn must use his dear dol- | 
lar, when he can obtain one, in the purchase of the labor of the | 


former. Thus, you see, by comparing dollars and labor and 


labor's products, that the laborers themselves contribute largely 
to the bad conditions which surround them. 

The very fact that the owners of wealth represented by money 
are so clamorous for the increased purchasing power of the dollar 
should be aconvincing argument to everyone whose interest is 
connected with farming or any business where labor is the pro- 
ducing force. . The late census of the United States shows thirty 
billions of indebtedness, bearing an average interest of over 8 
per cent. 

There is in the United States only a smallamount of gold, and 
this enormous load is practically a gold interest and principal 
debt, because every source from which anything can come with 
which this debt can be paid is on a gold basis and a farmer who 
sells wheat or cotton must meet the gold basis price wherever 
he may go. So it can safely be said that this immense debt and 
interest must, for all practical purposes, be paid in gold. 

None are so blind as not to see that this can never be done. 

According to the statement of the Secretary of the Treasury 
all the money in the United States is only one and one-half bil- 
lions in round numbers. Of this not 50 per cent is in actual cir- 
culation, but granted, as the conspirators would have us believe, 
that it is all in circulation it would all have to pass into the hands 
of the debtor class one and one-half times each year before the in- 
terest of this immense load of debt could be paid, and yet we 
have gentlemen here glorifying the dollar that ‘‘ appreciates.” 

Mr. Speaker, the great benefit to come from the passage of this 
bill is to the producing and business interests of our ee 
and its prime object is to furnish a broader basis on which asafe 
currency may be issued, and give back to the people such a cur- 
rency in sufficient volume to meet the demands of an ever-in- 
creasing business. 

Of course the business of mining will be benefited and revived, 
but this would only be simple justice to a great American in- 
dustry that was very much crippled or destroyed by the schemes 
of the conspiracy of 1873. 

The advocates of this bill are charged with dishonesty, repu- 
diation, anda desire to pay their debts in a debased currency, to 
which [reply that when the Wall street conspirators accom- 
plished the demonetization of silver, whereby every debt in the 
country was doubled, and it has been truthfully said that had 
the law compelled the debtor to pay $2 for every one he owed, 
and left silver as it was, and given debtors, the means of trans- 
acting business, it would have been far better for him and the 
country in general than to take away half the basis on which 
money could be issued. When silver and gold were on equal 
terms in this country as money metals, though discarded in 
Europe largely, silver was equal to or above gold in value, 
whether intrinsic or fiat has nothing to do with the matter. 

Could the position of the two metals as a money standard be 
reversed, there can be no reasonable doubt that silver would im- 
mediately take the position now occupied by gold, while gold 
would recede to or below that now occupied by silver, and this 
shows beyond any reasonable doubt, that the value now claimed 
for gold is not intrinsic, but fictitious or fiat value given it by 
law which creates a more extensive demand. 

Mr. Speaker, intrinsic value as it is termed is a myth, a ‘‘ bar- 
ren ideality,” an “ iridescent dream,’*when applied to any sub- 
stance whatever on which the Government places the stamp of 
its supreme authority to coin money and regulate the value 
thereof, as long as that substance is used for and performs the 
functions of money. If every article of whatever name or kind 
on which the Government stamps its authority must be worth 
intrinsically in the markets of the world all that the stamp ma) 
indicate, then the coining, issuing, and regulating the value 
thereof is all senseless folly, and the constitutional provision re- 
lating thereto is mere verbiage. 

Gentlemen tell us that the poor widows and orphans of New 


| England would suffer greatly by the passage of this bill. They 


tell us that the widows and orphansare the money loaners of that 
locality, and that it would be cruelty in the extreme to distress 
them. 

Of course, this statement is all for effect, and should not com- 
mand respect enough for a reply, and I would not notice it now 


| were it not an insult to the intelligence of every American citi- 


zen, and I know of no better answer than was given by the late 
Senator Plumb of Kansas when this oft-repeated and dishones' 
statement was made in the Senate of the United States during 
the Fifty-first Congress. He said: ‘‘ Whenever the question 0! 
more money comes up and any move is made that looks toward 
relief for the psople who arestruggling under their load of debt, 
in consequence of the contraction of the currency, and a shrink- 
age in the value of their property, this New England widow 1 
oxromptly brought out, and made to do duty over and over agai, 
but behind her ample skirts you can always find a Wall street 
gold-bug concealed.” : 
Mr. Speaker, this traditional widow is a “myth,” a“ poa® 
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tasy,” an ‘iridescent dream” of the overworked brain of the 
honest-dollar advocates, and has become a very old and musty 


chestnut. Poor widows and orphans are not in the money-loan- 
ing business except as they are found at the interest-paying and 
not the interest-receiving end of the line. 

The representatives of the money power as against the people 
talk learnedly about the 70-cent dollar, and charge repudiation 
against anyone who would advocate an increase of the number of 


ao 
> 


dollars, and they do this from the fact that the fewer the dollars | 
the easier they are controlled and kept in the hands of the few, | 
who, through this conspiracy, have obtained control of all the | 


money in the country. They point to the immense hoards seek- 


ing investment, as they call it, as an evidence that no more | 


money is needed. Investment with them means loaning of money 
and drawing interest, and instead of going into business and tak- 
ing their chances with others, they have contracted and got pos- 
session of all the money, and make the business of the country 
pay tribute to them in interest. 

If the gentlemen who are thus glorifying the dollar that ap- 
preciates and the money system that robs labor and business of 
all profits will hold their hair on for a few mi? utes, I will say 
right here that the loaning of money is not legitimate business 


and should never be so considered, because by selling the use of | 


money it is made a commodity of and is robbed of its legitimate 
functions, which is only to measure the value of commodities. 

The immense hoard and low rates of interest only show that 
business is greatly depressed, that safe investments are few. It 
only shows that the plans of the conspiracy to rob the people and 
lay tribute upon them has been well managed, and that the thirty 


billions of debt which now hangs over the people has consumed | 


all the equity in their property, or, in other words, that they 
have become too poor to borrow. It shows that under the in- 
famous system the money trust has gorged itself on the sub- 
stance of the people, untilit has filledits own capacious vaults to 
overflowing, and the substance of the people on whom it has 
preyed so long is exhausted. 

And yet, Mr. Speaker, after all this robbery (for robbery it 
must be called), after all the cunning schemes and devices of the 
money power to obtain legislation in its interests, and whereby 
honest toil can be robbed of its reward, the advocates of their 
cause will hold up their hands in holy horror that anyone should 
speak of it as a conspiracy to rob the people. 

Conspiracy is a very mild name for the persistent enactment 
and misconstruction of laws, in order that Shylock might have 
his pound of flesh regardless of the Christian blood he might 
shed, or the desolation of this wilderness of debt into which the 
people of this fair land have been driven. 

And this robbery has been defended on this floor from the 
standpoint of a ‘‘ patriot?” What of the methods by which the 
money coined or issued, and its value regulated by the Govern- 
ment was dishonored before the world. Gold for Shylock and a 
purposely dishonored dollar for the poor man were the methods 
employed by the same fellows who are now demanding that the 
poor man’s dollar must be made as good as the rich man’s dollar. 


Hai this method been adopted while the now poor man had | 


some of the dollars their cry would be more consistent. 
But after carrying out the plan of the conspirators, by credit- 


strengthening acts, refunding acts, contraction policies, coin | 


bonds, demonetization acts, thereby making coin mean goldonly, 
until all but a select few are helpless from the effects of their in- 
famous schemes, they now turnand shed crocodile tearsover the 
laborer and the 6ld soldier. 

The McKinley law was the latest exploit of the advocates of 
the ** honest dollar.” 
money fellows, for under that protective system, after the laborer 


It was avery great*stroke for the gold- | 


has earned one of those appreciating dollars with which to buy | 


clothing and other necessaries, he finds he must go and earn 
another ‘‘ honest” dollar to give to the protected manufacturer. 


When a farmer goes into the markets of the world he must sell | 
his products alongside the cheap free-trade products of other 


countries, often made cheaper by reason of reciprocity schemes 
and 
plements with which to produce the article that comes in com- 
petition with American farmers. Should he attempt to buy in 


other devices, whereby his competitor can have cheaper im- | 


a foreign market some of the cheap goods manufactured in that | 


country, he finds upon his return that the law of his country has 
placed an agent at the gateway of commerce who commands him 
to ‘stand and deliver.” 

This possibly is not the time or place to discuss a protective 
‘ariff and its relation to the business of the country, but to my 

ind the two questions of tariff and money are so intimately con- 
nected in that relation that the one can not well be considered 
without touching upon the other. While protected manufactur- 
ers have the privilege of going into the pockets of those who must 
buy their products for enough money to make their business 
Prosperous and profitable, an increase of the e«rrexcy will be ab- 
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sorbed through tariff and interest robbery by the class for whose 
benefit these special privileges are given. 

European manufacturers use money costing them only 3 or 4 
per cent, while the Am»rican manufacturers pay 8 or 10 per 
cent. Protection from the money power is of much more im- 
portance than protection from pauper labor. 

A pauperizing money system is much more to be feared by 
Americans than all the ready-made paupersinthe world. Ihave 
talked with many boardsof trade of Western cities, and the theme 
generally discussed is in regard to getting manufactories estab- 
lished inthe West, and the conference usually winds up with a 
declaration that they can not be carried on with 10-per-cent 
money. 

Mr. Speaker, the solution of the manufacturing problem is not 
a protective tariff, but a system of money of less commodity 
value, in greater volume, and at interest rates in keeping with 
business profits, and which is good only for the performance of 
the real functions and objects for which the thing termed money 
was invented, and should not be hoarded, destroyed, or made 
scarce, or appreciate in the hands of those who by combination or 
otherwise would seek to control it to the detriment of the great 
wealth-producing interests of the country. 

Can a milder name than ‘ conspiracy” be given to a system 
which in twenty-five years has placed a debt of thirty billions 
upon a people who before that time knew no such thing as debt 
or mortgages, while during the same time the same people have 
produced more wealth than ever was produced under like cir- 
cumstances since time began ? 

Many times during this discussion I have asked this question, 
‘*Has silver gone down or has gold gone up?” Is there not 
enough metal in the silver dollar or too much in the gold dollar? 
And I had hoped that some of the gentlemen who know all 
about finance and needs of the laboring people would tell us just 
how thisis. Judged by the price of other commodities, which 
it is the only province of money to measure, silver, by reason of 
partial money qualities given it, has gone up, while gold, having 
the special privilege of full money qualities and being made the 
unit of value, has risen in much greater ratio. 

A small and contracting volume of currency is of course re- 
sponsible for the low prices of agricultural and other products, 
and the price of gold or silver bullion is in the s="r2 ratio to each 
other that they occupy as money metals under the law. 

When the Republicans are in power they boast of the vast 
amount of the public debt they pay off per month,and when the 
Democrats were in power a like claim was made. Is it indeed 
true that the national debtor any part of it has really been paid? 
Does not an examination of a question show thatinstead of being 
paid it has only been shifted from the people collectively to the 
people individually? Do not the facts show that the two bil- 
lions and a half of debt, which represented the debts of the peo- 
ple individually and collectively at the close of the war, has by 
a system of taxation and contraction been increased to the enor- 
mous sum shown by the late census, while all the time those who 
owe the debt were creating wealth at a marvelous rate. 

Do not the facts show that this debt created in little 35-cent 
dollars has been paid by the people under the system inaugu- 
rated by the mc ey trust, in great big 125 and 130 centdollars. 

Every cent of this difference in the value of the dollar, wealth- 
producing labor in some form has been compelled to make up. 

Looking back over the history of thig infamy, it would seem 
that nothing short of the assurance of Satan himself when he 
offered the world to the Sayiour could prompt anyone to de- 
nounce its victims as dishonest and repudiators of debts and the 
other epithets which have been hurled at the advocates of this 
bill. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the crowning infamy of this conspiracy 
against the liberties of the American people is now about to be 
consummated, and should this be done, then, indeed, would the 
time have come of which Mr. Lincoln spoke, when looking over 
the acts of the conspirators, during his lifetime, and foretold the 
time ‘‘ when all of liberty shall be lost.” Why did not the peo- 
ple heed his warning, and why, even at this late day, should we 
not retrace our steps, and go back to the true principles of just- 
ice and good government, as he expressed it in his own fitting 
words: ‘‘A Government of the people, for the people, and by the 
people.” 

Those who are plotting against the liberties of the people in 
the interest of the money power of this country are actually 
seeking a partnership with Europe, and hope to surround their 
schemes with the sacredness of a treaty and to form an alliance 
with Europe and the enemies of liberty and our institutions. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that [ should fail to do my duty did I not 
warn the members of this House and the liberty-loving people of 
this country of the great calamity that is about to be brought 
upon them. 


In the name of the mortgage-ridden farmers and of the already 
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pauperized and debt-burdened men and women, made so by what 
of the Old World systems have already been forced upon us in the 
past. [beseech you that yousee that this, the crowning infamy 
of all, be not consummated. 

When American freemen are thus harnessed to the car of the 
European juggernaut, and an alliance has thus been made, and 
surrounded with the sacredness of a treaty, between the money 
power of this country and the money power of Europe, then will 





the plutocrats of all the world stand together and to the cry of | 


the *‘ sacredness of contracts” will be added that of the ‘‘ sacred- 
ness of treaties.” American votes will not annul such treaties, 
and the plutocrats will stand upon the theory that they can only 
be abrogated by consent of all parties. 

What then will become of that sacred ballot which cost our 
forefathers so much, and which they gave to us as a protection 
to our liberties. They warned us against all entangling alli- 
ances with the plutocratic systems of the Old World, and it 


sounds exceedingly strange to hear in this House the sacred | 
name of ‘‘ patriot” prostituted in the defense of an infamous sys- | 


tem from under which the early patriots rebelled and wrested 
liberty from their plutocratic oppressors, little dreaming at this 
day the name of *‘ patriot” would be used to add weight to an 
argument in favor of this unholy crusade against American lib- 
erty. 

O Patriotism! How many crimes are being committed in thy name. 


I hope the country will become aroused on this subject and act 
promptly while some of their inalienable rights remain. 

The gentleman from Maryland, in that wonderful panegyric of 
his, speaks of two roads, one of which he calls the path of honor, 
and the other one leads to the wilderness. 


While his idea and mine may differ somewhat as to the result | 


of following these roads, I will nevertheless agree with him on 
the question of the two roads, but, to my mind, they lead in op- 
posite directions from that which the gentleman asserts. 

Some agent of the money power has reversed the guideboards 
on him. The ‘ wilderness” is in the other direction, and the 


people with whom the money-mongers of this country have | 
broken faith are wandering in this desolate wilderness of debt, | 


hopeless, aimless, and fast losing faith in the great system of gov- 
ernment from which so much was expected. 


When a man is robbed of his home and his happiness, and | 
driven out into this ‘‘ wilderness” so graphically and eloquently | 
described by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER], it | 


does not matter much to him whether it was by the tyranny of 
a king or the tyranny of a Congress false to its people. 


Never since time began were a confiding people more thor- | 


oughly deceived or more cruelly wronged by their rulers than 
have been the American people in the last quarter of a century. 

This very confidence of the people made it easy for the politi- 
cal Judases to deliver the people into the hands of the enemies 


of liberty. The only thing needed to m&ke the betrayal com- | 
plete in its effect and place the people beyond redemption in its | 


results is the carrying out of this proposition for an international 
money system. 


Would to God that every father that has gathered his little | 
family and store together and left his home at the dictation of | 


this home-destroying system could be here and listen to the cold- 
blooded and heartless manner of those who represent the money 
power and whose business it is to see that none who enter this 
wilderness of debt shall have any avenue of escape. 

Would to God that every mother who has been driven from 
the grave of her children could witness the indignities put upon 
those who would defend her home from the ruthless hand of the 
spoiler. 

Would to God that every husband who has heard the sigh 
that came up from the bosom of his wife when she heard the 
foreclosure summons read could be here and see for himself the 
manner in which he had been despoiled of his home and he and 
his family sent out into the world helpless wanderers and ten- 
ants of the soil which God gave to all humanity alike. 

Would to God that father and a thousand like him who, when 
he pleaded for a coffin in which to bury his dead child, could be 
here and hear the original of that heartless, heathenish com- 
mand, ‘‘ Damn it, put it in a box!” 

Here can be found fitting prototypes of the men who went into 
the conspiracy to rob the people of their homes and then tie our 
liberties to the triumphal car of European tyranny. 

Here is where the people’s money was first dishonored and 
afterward burned up and gold interest-bearing nontaxable bonds 
issued instead. Here is where the national banking infamy was 
consummated. Here, as a part of the great conspiracy. was the 
credit-strengthening act passed after the credit was all in the 
hands of the bondholders. 

0 Here is where the infamous refunding law was passed making 
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the bonds payable in coin, and here is where the crowning in- 
famy of the great conspiracy so far, the demonetization of silver, 
wes clandestinely accomplished, so that ‘‘ coin” should mean gold 
only. 

Could the genius of the Spanish Inquisition invent schemes of 
robbery and desolation more hellish in their designs and more 
perfect in their results than have been those of the great con- 
spirators? And yet gentlemen complain when a fitting and proper 
appellation is given to their schemes. 
| The gentleman from New York [Mr. COCKRAN] pleads elo- 
| quently and well that this be not made a sectional question; that 
| it be not made a question of the country against the city, nor the 
| city against the country. 

Let it be not made a question of the West and the South against 
the Northeast, but that it be made a national question. Ido not 
wonder that the gentleman pleads so eloquently and so feelingly 
in behalf of the section he represents. When I reflect that for 
lo! these many years the West and the South have been but 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for the monopelists of the 
| section he represents, I do not wonder that he pleads for the 
continuance of a system which pours the wonderful wealth of 
| these great sections into the bursting vaults of Wall street and 
those of the protected manufactures. For the benefit of the gen- 
tleman, and as a pointer to the people of the South and West, | 
beg leave to quote from an interview with a gentleman who, 
though by his own designationa ‘ statesman out of a job,” never- 
theless has some very brilliant and far-reaching ideas, and equally 
| brilliant way of putting them: 
| There quote from his interview: 

THE WEST AND SOUTH INVINCIBLE. 


ge interests of the West and the South are identical, and they should be 
fied. 

Their alliance upon all matters affecting their natural welfare is inevitable 

If they coalesce they will be invincible. 

We shall hold the purse and wield the sword of the nation, and we shall 
use them, not for oppression, but for justice. 

The valleys of the Mississippi and Missouri, with their tributaries, from the 
Yellowstone to the Gulf, form a magnificent empire that must have a homo- 
| geneous population and a common destiny. 

These great communities that were allied by the system of slavery have, 
since its destruction, been alienated by factions that have estarnged them 
only to prey upon them and to maintain political supremacy by their aliena- 
| tion. nfriendly legislation has imposed intolerable burdens upon their 
| energies; invidious discrimination has been made against their products. 

Unjust tariffs have repressed their industries. The ultimate coalition of 
| all the political forces of this section is inevitable. The West will then se- 
| cure its emancipation from the control of the Atlantic seaboard. This is 
| one of the events of the near future. 
| 
| 
} 








We will then treat these appendages with justice; in fact, I might say with 
more justice than they have hitherto shown us. 

Mr. Speaker, I can not find itin my heart to condemn too 
strongly the gentlemen who oppose this bill. 

Because of their surroundings and their education and the 
interests they represent, and the lack of opportunity they have 
for knowing the true condition of the people whose interests are 
affected so disastrously by past legislation and the measures 
| which they now advocate, it may be said that ignorance rather 
than selfishness may be the cause of their occupying the position 
| they now do, and rather than condemn them I would ask that 
‘*they be forgiven, for they know not what they do.” 

They have quoted liberally from the Scripture during this dis- 
cussion, and will pardon me if I call their attention to a passage 
| or two which I think applicable to the present conditions. The 
firstof these to which I wish to refer is: ‘‘ Whatsoever you would 
that men should do unto you, do you even so unto them.” And 
that ‘‘He who heareth the young raven’s cry will surely listen 
to the cries of his oppressed children,” and that He has also said, 
‘* Vengeance is mine;,I will repay.” 


Free Coinage of Silver. 


SPEECH 


HON. FREDERICK E. WHITE, 
OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 22, 1892, 
On the bill (H. R. 4426) for the free coinage of gold and silver, for the issue 
of coin notes, and for other purposes. 
Mr. WHITE said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: In looking back through acentury of our tinan- 
| cial legislation one is both amused and instructed. Amused ove! 
| the many crude notions incorporated into various laws, and 10 








structed by the lessons taughtin the schoolof bitter experience. 
But a lesson learned is notalwaysalesson heeded. Had we made 
proper use of our knowledge we would not have demonetized sil- 
ver in 1873, and would, therefore, not be considering the Bland 
bill to-day. The dilemma we are in to-day is only the logical re- 
sult of our refusal to put acquired knowledge to good use. 

Why did we, in 1873, surreptitiously demonetize silver? The 
only answer that has ever been given is, because Germany did; 
but why we should imitate Germany has never been explained. 
The fiscal policy of Germany is not in the remotest sense the 
. outgrowth of public opinion; the Government itself does not 
formulate its own fiscal policy, but itis dictated by the great bank- 
ing houses of the Empire. The Government, autocratic as it is 
in all these respects, has to yield to this pressure; has to sur- 
render to this domination, because, being in constant dread of 
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war with one or more of its many belligerent neighbors, it has | 


to depend upon these institutions to furnish the ‘‘sinews of war.” 

Under such conditions neither the Gérman people nor their 
Imperial Government are able to antagonize the wishes and pur- 
poses of their financial masters. Now, why we, exempt from all 
these unfortunate conditions, should be so prompt in copying Ger- 
many’s example and stubbornly follow where she leads is one of 
those inexplicable occurrences that completely paralyze the un- 
derstanding. For hundreds of years the hard-money gospel has 
been preached. It has had the rightof way. All other sugges- 
tions or ideas have been unceremoniously brushed aside. 
doctrine that gold and silver were the natural money metals, 
that God Almighty had stowed these precious metals in the 
bowels of the earth for the use of his children, is a doctrine that 
has been persistently and aggressively taught for ages. 

[t has been pointed out times without number that gold and 
silver being a natural product, over the abundance or scarcity 
of which man has no control, fitted them most admirably for 
monetary purposes. With such metals utilized for coinage, 
sharp contraction or expansion of the volume of money (dangers 
always to be dreaded) would be impossible. The indestructibil- 
ity of gold and silver is another tremendous factor always cited 
in their favor. Dampness will not corrode and fire can not con- 
sume nor the lapse of time deteriorate those splendid substances. 
Yes, natural money, God’s money, are terms which have been 
repeatedly employed in singing the praises of these metals. An 


expressed or implied doubt as to the correctness of thisdoctrine | ¢-editor, would give neither an advantage over the other, would 


has always been resented as unmitigated heresy. 

But a change has come over the tune of our hard-money dis- 
ciples. Their former creed adhered to throughout ages, ‘' from 
the days of Abraham,” has. lately been revised. They have 
yielded to a new inspiration. All at once the amazing discovery 
is made that the Creator has made a bad mistake. He has stored 
away entirely too much silver. So much thatits very abundance 
militates against its usefulness and relegates it among the 
cheaper, baser, metals; degrades it from its former high estate. 
All at once and for the first time in all history has nature been 
convieted of a blunder. 

The (wise?) conclusion has been reached, that the one indis- 
pensable quality entitling a metal to consideration is its scarcity. 
The new gospel, the revised edition, the readjusted tenets of 
‘sound finance” as now promulgated is, that a metal that is 
plenty is necessarily base and must be excluded from all favor- 
able consideration. Now, this change of programme, this revi- 
sion of the ancient faith conclusively establishes the fundamental 
error of the hard-money gospel so long and so successfully taught. 
All doubt is dispelled as to the divine intention or purposs of 
decorating the geological stratas with the shining and the glit- 
tering metals. 

It is entirely safe to assume that man, and not nature, has blun- 
dered. Itisman who made the wrong calculation, for he now 
verily confesses that he was wrong in his former high estimate 
ofsilver. The delusion which so long formed the basis of his 
belief that nature has invested silver with its sterling qualities 
for monetary purposes has been dissolved by the recent discov- 
ery that silver is altogether too plenty, and therefore debarred 
from the high functions of amoney metal. But gold, being scarce, 
and becoming constantly scarcer, is the calf we are invited to 
Worship, 

An increasing population, a constantly augmenting volume 
of business, a perpetually enlarging trade and growing com- 
merce, a multiplication of wants and necessities springing up 
everywhere, to satisfy all of which would naturally require an 
°ver-increasing volume of money, all these increasing require- 
ments are to be adjusted upon the basis of a steadily diminish- 
ing supply of gold. If by reason of gold becoming constantly 
--arcer and silver plentier the coining ratio of the two metals 
'S so difficult to maintain that it has become advisable to discard 


one of the metals altogether, why notlet the world dismiss gold 
and cling to silver? 
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Why not utilize that metal which promises to serve our pur- 
poses the longest? Because an article happens to be scarce and 
high, is getting constantly scarcer and dearer, is it therefore to 
be preferred? Is scarcity to be considered the highest test of 
merit? From the standpoint of the capitalist, of the money 
lender, this policy is commendable, for it increases the purchas- 
ing power of his dollar, of his accumulated capital. But while 
the holders of money are benefited by a constantly diminishing 
amount of money in circulation, the millions of the producing 
classes, the farmers, mechanics, and laborers have their cause 
best promoted by an abundant and an increasing circulation, for 
it is well known that an abundance of money stimulates all kinds 
of productive and industrial enterprises, b»gets confidence, in- 
creases prices and wages, and creates new sources of wealth. 

But let no man be deluded by the idea that free coinage of sil- 
ver will altogether solve the financial problem. It will be only 
one move in the right direction. While lam confident that the 
calamities prophesied by our antisilver friends will never ma- 
terialize, I am also confident that the blessings to flow from free 
coinage are by some overrated. To give to the people of this 
country such a financial system as a strict regard to justice en- 
titles them to, it will be necessary to readjust, or at least to 
define more explicitly in the Constitution itself the powers of Con- 
gress over the subject of money. That is to say, the Constitu- 
tion will have to be amended. 

As it now stands the money-lenders have it in their power to 





| practically force the single gold standard upon the country in 


spite of all Congress may do. By insisting upon gold payment 
of all obligations, which they have the right todo under the 
‘right of private contract,” as that phrase is interpreted, every 


| law of Congress rehabilitating silver and establishing bimetal- 


lism ean be largely nullified. Before a financial system can be 
inaugurated that will protect all alike, deal out absolute, un- 
qualified justice, the Constitution will have to be amended pro- 
hibiting contracts discriminating in favor or against any par- 


| ticular money. 


But one money should be known to the Constitution, an abso- 
lute legal tender, whether coined out of either of the metals or 
issued in any other form or substance. The amendment I had 
the honor to introduce has this object for its purpose, and if in- 
corporated in the Constitution would deal justly with debtor and 


give us one money for one people; put all the people upon an ab- 
solute equality before the law: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
Americain Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House concurring therein). 
That the following amendment be proposed to the Legislatures of the several 


States, which, when ratified by three-fourths of said Legislatures, shall be- 
come and be a part of the Constitution, namely: 


“ARTICLE —. 


“SECTION 1. Congress shall have sole power to coin and issue money, and 
regulate the value thereof; this power shall not be delegated, eitherin whole 
or in part, to any individual corporation, or association. All money coined 
or issued shall be a full legal tender in payment of all debts, public and pri- 
vate, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 

“Sec. 2. The provisions of the foregoing section shall not be held to apply 
to the unexpired charter of any national bank or any contract between cred 
itor and debtor, which may be in force at the time this amendment goes into 
effect.” 


The subject of money in its various phases, or, as it is more 
commonly called, the financial question, has of late years heen 
very earnestly and industriously discussed, not alone by econo- 
mists and financiers, but more particularly by the masses of the 
people. There was a time when the common people hesitated 
to lay hold of this question. They were kindly told, from time 
to time, that it was too large a subject for them; that it was al- 
together too intricate for them to unravel; too profound for them 
to comprehend; in fact, itwas beyond their mental grasp. Those 
who seemed to monopolize all knowledge of the question talked 
and wrote about it in such a learned and technical way that it 
may be confessed as true that common mortals took fright and 
actually steered clear of any serious intellectual contact with the 
problem. 

But I am entirely within limits of the truth when I say that that 
time is forever past. For a long number of years the people of 
this country have been discussing and investigating this money 
question. Notso much as an abstract proposition, but in its re- 
lations with their interests, their welfare, both present and 
prospective. Now, it will not do to assume, as some are deter- 
mined to, that this investigation was prompted by unworthy mo- 
tives; that it has been insincere, partial, or barren of results. 
It will not do to assume that in their search after light and 
knowledge upon this question the people have contented them- 
selves with merely scratching upon the surface. 

The truth is, the necessity for this investigation was over- 
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whelmingly urgent, the motives prompting it entirely commend- 
able. The discussion and investigation has been perfectly sin- 
cere, deliberate, impartial, as wellasexhaustive. Not only have 
the people ransacked every source of information, not only have 
they weighed evidence, dissected statistics, compared experi- 
ences and histories, but they have gone further. They have 
tested with the power of reason and logic; they have analyzed in 
the crucible of common sense what have been continually as- 
serted to be unyielding laws and axioms of finance. 

The result is the people have formed some opinions—opinions 
not in the ordinary sense of the word; not opinions based upon 
hearsay or mere assumption and hence liable to constant revi- 
sion, but opinions which partake of the enduring character of solid 
conyictions, and these convictions are in some important partic- 
ulars in decided antagonism to the hoary philosophy of the schools. 
it has been said, and said truly, that we are living in an age of 
progress. We must remember that our progress is noticeable, 
not alone in the wide range of mechanics, nor yet in the almost 
illimitabie fields of scientific research, but we are to be congrat- 
ulated upon the supremely important fact that we are making 
progress in all other directions as well. 

We are constantly overturning some ancient superstition, de- 
molishing some antiquated notion or formula, or cutting loose 
from some untenable position. Yet so well maintained has the 
advance been all along the line of every human endeavor that 
the common people not only of this country but of other parts 
of the world are now helping to solve problems for which they 
were unfitted in former times; they are now exploring realms 
where formerly the vulgar presence of the multitude was not to 
be tolerated. Indeed, so wellrewarded has been this search after 
better light and more knowledge in all the departments of human 
learning that it is entirely safe to assume that some progress 
has been made even upon this abstruse money question. 

Nearly nineteen hundred years ago it was said that man can 
not live upon bread alone. The people of this country, that is, 
the masses of the people, have come to the conclusion that it is 
equally true that man can not prosper upongold alone. ButI do 


not intend to discuss the particular question of monometallism, | 


but rather the financial question in a broader sense and in the 
light of the proposed amendment I have offered. What is it, 
then, thisamendment seeks toaccomplish? Itseekstointroduce 
into our financial system those cardinal principles of common 


sense which are always found to work well when given a fair | 


trial; it seeks to put our fiscal system upon the broad basis of 
absolute justice and equal rights; to secure atonce simplicity and 
uniformity in our circulating medium. 

This amendment, if adopted, would destroy, root and branch, 
the national banking system; it would destroy the power to resur- 


rect it either in its presentor any other form, and it would further- | 
more destroy the power to create any sort of spurious money as 


well as destroy that most palpable of all frauds which permits a 
man who happens to be rich and able to loan money to his less 


fortunate neighbor to stipulate in a contract against any par- | 


ticular money. I have no intention of making a violent attack 
upon those financial institutions known as the national banks, 
and with which we have all become so familiar in the last thirty 
years. 

But I do want to say right here, I say it deliberately, I say it 
because it is true, that the people of this country have long since 
come to the conclusion that national banks are not an article of 
primary necessity, but are rather an article of luxury to their 
possessors. The people have long believed that national banks 
are not only not needed, but that financially they are a nuisance, 
and politically a positive danger, clothed as they are with privi- 
leges and equipped with power altogether out of harmony with 
the true philosophy of that ideal type of republican government 
to which we all pretend to be so thoroughly devoted. 

It would be a waste of time were I to undertake to inquire into 
all the reasons which have united in bringing the people to the 
conclusions [ havecited. It isenough at this time for me to state 


that the people assume it to be incontrovertible that the power | 


to coin and issue money, to regulate the value and control the 
volume, isin the broadest, in the most comprehensive sense of 
the term, a sovereign power, justly incapable of being delegated, 
justly incapable of being exercised, except by the supreme law- 
making branch of the Government as defined in and established 
by the Constitution. 

The people have long since discovered that all that has ever 
made a national-bank note good is that the Government has stood 
indirectly behind it. This being undeniably true, the logical con- 
clusion has been reached that our present system can be vastly 
improved upon by removing all this intermediate machinery and 
letting the Government stand directly instead of indirectiy re- 
sponsible for every dollar of money that is coined out of either of 
the metals or issued in any other form or substance. This would 





simplify our money matters in entire harmony with common 
sense. 

Now, suppose the Constitution were so amended that no other 
system was possible, pray tell me who would bs harmed? Whose 
rights would be sacrificed, whose privileges would be cut short? 
Certainly not the rights of the masses, not the privileges of the 
people, and aside and apart from the people is there a privileged 
class to be maintained? Plead as you please and explain as you 
may, the ugly truth still remains that in all ages, in all coun- 
tries privileged classes have been the bane of the state, the dis- 
turbing element in the body politic, always have been and neces- 
sarily must continue to be the mortal foe of democratic society. 

The people have reached that point in their political educa- 
tion that enables them to comprehend this truth, and hence 
they are determined that every measure of safety must be taken 
against this ever-recurring evil, every constitutional safeguard 
provided to protect us against this ancient enemy who some- 
how has managed to survive every mutation of fortune, and 
stands ever ready to masquerade under some new disguise. Had 
this proposed amendment been a part of the constitution in 
1868, the greater share of the financial legislation of the last 
thirty years, of which the people have so justly complained, 
would have been impossible. 

That system inaugurated early in the war and pursued stead- 
ily since, the distinguishing feature of which has been to multi- 
ply by act of Congress the income and the assets of the bond- 
holding classes, could not have been inaugurated. The funding 
| and refunding, the changing and shifting of the national debt, al- 
ways from a cheaper into a dearer money, would not have been 
attempted. Handing over to thoroughly selfish, to interested 
| parties, the tremendous power to issue money, with the collateral 
power to diminish or increase (at their own will) the volume, is 
a clever fraud in financiering that would have no standing room 
under the Constitution amended as is here proposed. The true 
political principle underlying our institutions is that political 
power is primarily with the people, and that in no case, where 
it can possibly be avoided, ought this power to be delegated or 
parted with. This will apply in money matters as forcibly as in 
all others. 

The fear is often expressed that Congress can not be trusted 
with the power of regulating the amount of money to be main- 
| tained in circulation from time to time. Itseems to me this is a 
fear not well founded. It seems to me that we, the representa- 
tives of the people, commissioned and sent here by the people of 
our respective districts; the Senators sent here by their respec- 
| tive States, each having a direct constituency to serve, ought to 
| be at least as capable of determining this question as private cor- 
porations. 

If we are to be adjudged less capable, why are we sent here at 
_all? If in so important a matter as this private corporations are 
capable of exercising superior wisdom and are more concerned 
about the welfare of the people, why not intrust to them gover- 
mental matters of less magnitude? Indeed, I might enlarge the 
| scope of my question and ask, Why not abolish representative 
| government altogether, and supersede it with the more conve- 
nient and less ceremonious form of government by corporation, 
| by charter? 
| Weare supposed to live under a constitutional government. 
| In the Constitution we are supposed to find written those cardi- 
| nal principles that are to guide us in legislating for a people en- 
| titled to equal and exact justice as near as human wisdom can 





| ascertain that condition. . 


| Has our financial legislation in the past been of this high char- 
| acter? Notoriously not. Does it promise to beso in the future’ 
| It is safe to say it does not, so long asthe Constitution, which has 
permitted class legislation in the past, remains as at present. 
For it is the defect in the Constitution which is primarily the 
| cause of our unjust and oppressive financial legislation. It does 
| not prohibit it as it ought. 
| At the breaking out of the war two classes of citizens came 0 
the nation’s rescue—the volunteer and capitalist. The one gel 
erously loaned all he had, life and health; the other, after mak- 
| ing an ironclad bargain, loaned part of his surplus cash. The 
| one has been paid in a purposely depreciated currency, cheap 
| money, worth a part of the time less than 50 cents on the dollar: 
| the other has been and is being paid in the costliest money in the 
world. The volunteer, who did by far the most valuable service. 
has had his accounts squared in a currency that was declared 
partly illegitimate in the very act that created it, while the other. 
who loaned neither life nor health, but only dollars, will have bh! 
| accounts audited and paid several timesover (when we get throug” 
with him) in a coin of royal value. 
When Gen. Weaver, my distinguished predecessor, manf ull 
' battled upon this floor for the self-evident justice of the equaliza 
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tion of these payments he was sneered at, called a demagogue, 
and laughed out of court. This wrongstands unremedied to this 
day, having now become historical. Almost every act of Con- 
gress for thirty years dealing with this money question has been 
more or less in favor of the moneyed elasses. The public credit- 
strengthening act, which probably stands at the head of the list 
of financial crimes perpetrated against the people; the resump- 
tion act, precipitated upon the country with altogether unjustifi- 
able haste and eagerness; the national banking act, the demone- 
tization of silver—all these measures havesecured rich harvests 


for those who because of this legislation have been built up into | 
a separate class, a class strong enough to defy the popular will | 


and to hold the common people in contempt. 

The silver law now in force carries with it a proviso so funda- 
mentally wrong that no civilized government ought for one mo- 
ment to tolerate such a provision in its financial code. I allude 
to the exception clause. This not only permits but invites th« 
creditor to take advantage of the debtor by repudiating in ad- 
vance a particular money which has been authorized by law as 
a part of the circulating medium. In the language of the Iowa 
Democratic platform, ‘It sets up one standard for the rich man 
and another for the poor.” Now, I care not how many learned ad- 
vocates this principle called the ‘‘right of private contract” 
may haveor how venerable the principle itself may be. I know, 
in justice to all the people, itcan not be applied in national money 
matters as it is now applied. 

This doctrine, carried to this extreme, outrages every idea of 


equity, antagonizes every principle ef common sense, and posi- | 


tively destroys that equality of rights which the Constitution is 
supposed to guarantee. Why is it necessary thus to protect the 
strong? Itseems to meif any special protection is to be afforded 
any particular class it would be more in harmony with common 
sense to protect the weak against the strong. Why, I ask, give 


especial protection to those who are already strong at the ex- | 


pense of others who are unfortunately and unavoidably weak? 
It is to get rid of this spurious idea, to eliminate from our fu- 
ture financial code this abominable heresy of this ‘“‘right of 


private contract” that has been a part of my purpose in offering | 


the proposed amendment. I know if this amendment could be 
submitted separately to the voters of my State nine out of every 
ten would unhesitatingly indorse it. There is nothing so de- 
sirable in a financial system as uniformity and simplicity. This 
proposed amendment would secure both these essential ends. 
Congress alone could create money. This power could nolonger 


be transferred to private corporations; this would give us uni- | 


formity. 
Again, Congress could neither coin nor issue ansthing but ab- 
solute legal tender. The privilege of repudiating any money by 


stipulating in a contract against it could no longer be recog- | 


nized; this would give ussimplicity; it would give us one money 
for one people, equal and exact justice toall: putall men, whether 
rich or poor, upon an equality before the law. 
spread disposition exists to let the Constitution alone. It cer- 
tainly ought not to be loaded down with unimportant provisions. 
{[ have as much veneration for the Constitution as any man 
ought to have. I helped to defend it for over three years, and 
would again under the same circumstances. But I am not one 
of those who believe it is infallible. 

I believe in some respects it is very defective and ought to be 
amended. The framers of the instrument itself did not believe 
it perfect or they would not have provided a way for its own 
amendment. I am convinced upon the vast question of money 
the Constitution is not explicit enough. It only says ‘‘Congress 
shall have power to coin money and regulate its value and the 
value of foreign coin.” 
absolutely necessary to supplement the coinage of the Mint with 
the issue of paper money then we are at sea; ali sorts of opinions 
clash with one another. All manner of illusory schemes are 
projected and expedients recommended. Born of this uncer- 
tainty was the national-banking system. 


The Supreme Court has given the country the benefit of two | 


decisions, butinasmuch as these decle rations were notin harmony 


with one another, inasmuch ss one declared the other was wrong, | 


it seems to me the time has come when this question should be 


permanently settled by defining in plain unmistakable terms in | 


the Constitution itself what the power of Congress should be 
pon @ question that affects directly the business interests of 
every man, and the earning capacity of every producer. 

We ought no longer to be satisfied with a Constitution that 
permitted the turmoil in Jackson’s day, that blistered the coun- 
try with a “‘ wild-cat” currency before the war, and that has per- 
mitted the building up of a separate class through systematic 
favoritism since the war. ‘‘ Equal rights to alland special privi- 
‘eges to none” should be so plainly written in the Constitution 
that its vidlation would be impossible. 


I know a wide- | 


When the contingency arises making it | 
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Free Coinage of Silver. 
SPEECH 
HON. JAMES D. RICHARDSON, 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


ie 
. 


Wednesday, March 23, 1892. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4426) for the free « 
age of gold and silver, for the issue of coin notes, and for other purposes 
Mr. RICHARDSON said: 
| Mr. SPEAKER: My speech on this subject shall not be a long 
one. 


The minds of gentlemen on this floor are by this time well 
made up as to how their votes shall be recorded on this bill. By 


the Constitution of the United States there is provision for but two 
metals as money, gold and silver. I shall assume that it is the 
plain duty of Congress to provide for the coinage of both, unless 
it can be shown that of one of the metals there is a sufficient 
quantity which can be coined into money to meet the demands 
of our trade and commerce. The Constitution treats very spar- 
ingly of this question. It provides that— 


The Congress shall have power * 
thereof, and of foreign coin. 


And again it says: 
No State shall coin money. 
And again: 


No State shall make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in pay 
ment of debts. 


* * tocoin money, regulate the value 


Thus it will appear that under the Constitution there is no 
| power in this country except Congress that can coin money and 
| regulate its value; and further, that no State shall make any- 
thing but gold and silver a legal tender in paymentof debts. I[t 
is not commanded that Congress shall coin gold and silver, but 
it must be inevitable that it was contemplated that both metals 
should be freely coined, and that the effort to demonetize either 
| is in violation of the spirit, if not the letter, of the Constitution. 
This might not be true if it were proven, or was a fact that the 
supply of either metal was sufficient for all commercial pur- 
poses. That there is a sufficient quantity of either of ti 
metals alone to meet the demands of trade will not be contended. 

From time immemorial, perhaps from the beginning of civili- 
zation, these two precious metals have been recognized as money, 
and have been made the media of commercial exchange. Gol 
and silver were the money of our colonies before the States were 
formed. The framers of our Constitution made our monetary 
system bimetallic when they made recognition of the two metals 
in the provisions which I have quoted. I think it can be safely 
assumed upon these premises that as representatives of the peo- 
ple in Congress our duty is a plain one, thatis, to establish the 
-atio of value for the coinage of the two metals, and then to pro- 
vide for their free coinage. Such, I assert, was the policy of 
| Congress from the beginning of our Government under the Con- 

stitution, at least from 1792 down to 1873. f 

During all these years from 1792 to 1873 both of these metals 

were freely coined. In the latter year, 1873, without any public 
| demand for a change our system was radically altered, and one 
of the metals demonetized. Isay this was done without discus- 
| sion and without any public demand therefor. It was done 
secretly and stealthily. Itwasdone without the knowledge of the 
| members of Congress who themselves did it. If this radical 
| change in our monetary system had been made with understand- 
| ing on the partofthe legislators who did it, and in answer to some 
| popular demand therefor, it might with reason be contended 
that there was wisdom in the new policy. 

But it is a violent assumption to claim that for nearly a hun 
dred years we had been pursuing the right policy, and that all 
| at once, without discussion of the question and without the 


se 
i 


tention of the Congress which did it, the new policy was discov- 
| ered and put into operation. The ratio of value of gold and sil- 
ver in this country as fixed by Congress was 16 to 1, that is to 
say, gold was sixteen times as valuable as silver. In other words, 
| 1 ounce of gold was declared to be equal in value to 16 ounces 
| of silver. At the ratio of valueI have mentioned, these metals 
circulated in our country side by side with but little appreciable 
difference in value until 1873. 

In 1873, when the crime was committed of the demonetization 
of silver, for it was acrime, it is a fact that this metal exceeded 
in value the other metal by about3 per cent. It is believed now 
by the advocates of bimetallism that if silver is restored to its 
full constitutional rights, that is, to have its legal-tender power 
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restored, and to be admitted to the mints for free coinage, that 
it will speedily appreciate in value until it will be equal to gold. 
It will not be controverted that when silver was stricken down 
in 1873 that about one-half of the money of our country was de- 
stroyed, leaving as money but the one metal, gold. The inevita- 
ble result was to immediately enhance or increase the value of 
gold. What followed? 

We have but to look back to the intervening years since 1873 
to find the answer. The effect was seen in the depression in busi- 
ness, the stopping of industrial enterprises, the falling off in 
the demand for labor, and the universal decline in prices. Espe- 
cially has this been true in all the agricultural districts in our 
land. The burden of the debtor class was doubled, and thousands 
and tens of thousands of those who had known prosperity and 
happiness were brought to distress. Those who had gold or 
fixed incomes were made richer while all the producing classes 
were made poorer. The effect was to place gold at a premium 
of from 40 to 50 per cent, and at the same time to make it the 
measure or standard of value of all other property at its increased 
value. It may be that silver declined in value, and it did, com- 
pared alone with gold. It was inevitable that such decline would 
follow. 

As to every other commodity on earth I do not believe it can 
be said that silver hasdeclined. As compared with land, horses, 
corn, cotton, wheat, beef, pork, and indeed every article pro- 
duced by agriculturists it has surely not declined, and has lost 
relatively none of its purchasing power. Notwithstanding the 
discrimination against it, and it being outlawed as money by act of 
Congress, it has maintained a position nearer in value to gold 
than any other commodity intheland. It was made a commodity 
when its power as money, or tobe money, was taken from it by 
law. 

What other commodity, then, has maintained its value so nearly 


with gold as it has? None! The opponents of this bill say it is | 


worth 70 cents to the dollar. If this be true it has declined only 


30 per cent. Land in all the agricultural regions since 1873, has | 


lostover50 percent. Thesame is true of cotton, corn, wheat, beef, 
pork, and of all the products of the farm. I believe the decline 
in all these articles is to be attributed, not wholly, but very 
largely, to the distress brought about by the demonetization of 


silver. The opponents of the bill further say its passage will | 


cause an inflation in money. Inflation means, when applied to 
currency, an undue expansion or increase from overissue. 


But I maintain that there can be no over-issue of good money. | 


If silver is made good money by law, that is its coinage made 
free and its legal-tender quality restored, there can be no over- 
issve in this country of it. There may be an inflation or over- 
issue of paper as a representative of money, but not of the money 
itself. Bap ‘r circulating as the representative of money to be 
good must have back of itsomewhere real money for its redemp- 
tion. Silver itself being money needs no redemption. It is 
itself that which redeems. 

If, as charged by some, it would be an outrage or an act of gross 
injustice to provide for the free coinage of silver, and thus, as 
they say, cheapen money to the detriment of those who have gold, 


how much more was it an outrage and unjust to pass that act | 
striking silver from our system, and thereby multiplying the | 


burden of theedebtor class of our country. I do not insist, how- 
ever, upon the restoration of silver as a punishment to the cred- 
itor class or those who have fixed incomes, but it should be done 


as a simple act of justice toeverybody. It is right and it is con- | 
stitutional. Whatever is right and constitutional can not be un- | 


just to any class. 


I shall not produce figures and statistics showing the quantity | 


of gold and silver in the world or that is available in this country. 
[t is sufficient to say that the supply of gold alone is wholly in- 
sufficient to meet the demands of our growing commerce. The 
supply of both metals may not be sufficient for this purpose. 
There is no reason for the assumption that gold is the only stand- 
ard of value as money or that itis the truestandard. It has been 
demonstrated that we can have the bimetallic standard. 

I do not believe that the passage of this bill will put this coun- 


try on a purely silver basis, as has been claimed, but I do believe | 


that with silver restored to its full constitutional rights, and 
placed upon an equality with gold before the law, it will appre- 
ciate in value, while the preference heretofore enjoyed by gold 
being taken away, it may depreciate in value until the two metals 


will be brought to parity, or of equal value. If it can be said | 


now that silver is too low in value, it may with equal truth be 
said that gold is too high. I think the true policy is to put the 
two metals on perfect equality by law. 

Give them an equal chance in commerce and trade. If it be 
discovered after a fair and honest trial that they will not circu- 


late together with equal value as they did for nearly a hundred | 


years in our country, it will then be time enough to say that the 
ratio of value between the two metals of 16 to 1, which we have 


maintained so long, is improperand should bechanged. Insome 
other countries, notably France, which uses silver to avery large 
extent as well as gold, the ratio between the two metals is fixed 
at 154 to 1. 

Believing as I do that if the two metals are treated alike before 
the law, and are given an even chance, that the parity that has 
always existed between them shall be restored, I shail vote for 
this bill. Ido this, Mr. Speaker, because I believe in the first 
place it is right. Ido it the more cheerfully because I further 
believe the Democratic party in its policy has always favored the 
coining of the two metals, gold and silver. 


Free Coinage of Silver. 


We believe in honest money, the gold and silver coinage of the Consgitu- 
tion, and a circulating medium convertible into the same without loss. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH H. OUTHWAITE, 
OF OHIO, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 24, 1892. 





The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4426) for the free coin 
age of gold and silver, for the issue of coin notes, and for other purposes— 


Mr. OUTHWAITE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This bill is not what it seems to be—a free- 
coinage measure, clear and simple. Neither is it a restoration 
of the law as it was before 1873. Let us analyzeit. The first 
| important declaration it contains is that 4124 grains standard sil- 
| ver or 25.8 grains standard gold shall constitute the unit of value 

in the United States,when coined into dollars. In other words, 
| it declares that the ratio of value of these two metals for money 
purposes shall be as 16 to 1 when the ratioof value between them 
| as commodities in the markets of this country is to-day as 26 
i tol. 

Can you make 16 ounces of silver worth 1 ounce of gold by the 
passage of a bill in Congress when the buyers and sellers of these 
| metals in the markets of the world say, *‘ We will give 26 ounces 
of silver for 1 ounce of gold?” NoCongress of the United States 
| ever enacted that a merchant, a creditor, or a laborer, must ac- 
| cept 4124 grains standard silver or 371.16 grains of pure silver 
| for a dollar, when that silver was not worth about as much as 
| 25.8 grainsof standard gold. Congress heretofore first fixed the 
ratio according to the relative value of the two metals, accord- 
| ing to their value as acommodity. It first found out how many 
| grains of silver, unstamped by the Mint, would be exchanged 
for a certain number of grains of gold, unstamped by the Mint, 
and then fixed the ratio on that basis. 

The gentleman from Missouri in his speech said: 

The first mint act which I have referred to established the ratio at 15 to 1. 


He had referred to the act of April 2, 1792. Turn to page 
190 of the nineteenth annual report of the Director of the Mint 
and we shall find that the commercial ratio of silver to gold in 
that year was 15.17 tol. As the gentleman from Nebraska [| Mr. 
MCKEIGHAN] would say, the ‘‘swapping values” of the two 
metals in 1792 were such that 15.17 ounces of silver could have 
been traded for 1 ounce of gold. So there was no foolishness in 
| Congress fixing their ratio for money purposes in 1792 at 15 to |. 
There was no strain about that. Again the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BLAND] said: 
| This bill proposes that gold and silver shall be carried at the ratio fixed by 
| the act of 1837, which is called the ratio of 16 to 1, but, more properly speak- 
| ing, it is 15.98 to 1. 


Let us see what guided the Congress of 1837. Turning again 

to the accepted table of the commercial ratio of silver and gold 
above referred to, we find that in 1837 the ratio in the markets of 
| the world was 15.83 to 1. Anyone who had gold in that year 
| could get 15.83 ounces of silver for every one ounce of gold he 
wished toexchange, and viceversa. Isitnotthen paradoxical fora 
| legislator tosay that we are attempting to restore the legislation of 
| 
| 
j 


| 1837 by such a proposition as the first onein this bill? Why fix the. 


money ratio in 1892 according to the commercial value in 1837" 
| This is the first deviation from the wisdom of the fathers. The 
| next one is found in these words in the bill: 


The owners of the bullion may deposit the same at such mints (of the U nited 
States) and receive therefor coin notes equal in amount to the eoinage value 
| of the bullion deposited, and the bullion thereupon shall become the prop 
| erty of the Government. 
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The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] says: 

There is nothing new in the bill. 

I deny that he can show such a proposition as this as applied 
to silver in any law that ever was upon our statute books. It 
was not in the act of 1792. It was notin the actof 1834. Itnever 


was the law. Observe that the owner is to receive pay for the 
bullion thus bought by the Government, not at the true value, 
the market value, the swapping value, but at the coinage value. 
I have shown you how this bill fixes the ‘‘ coinage” value ata much 
greater value than the true value. Here is a fair illustration of 
the practical working of this new plan for enriching the people, 
or a part of them: , 

To-day the, Government bought 170,000 ounces of silver at 88.3 
cents per ounce. 
notes or paper money. If this bill had become a law on yester- 
day the Government would have issued to the seller in return 
for his bullion, if he had asked it, in coincertificates,our paper 
money, $219,300. That is an additional $69,130; a bounty paid 
for what? The silver in one dollar to-day was worth only 68.2 
cents as a commodity. Whyshould itbe worth more as bullion 
in the hands of the Government than it is as bullion in the 
hands of acitizen? Here is another illustration upon the same 
conditions. Suppose a silver-owner had a lot of silver bullion 
worth $682,000 this very day at the Mint. If he had leftit for 
coinage under existing laws he would have received only $682,000 
in paper money. But if this bill had become alaw yesterday he 
would have received $1,000,000 in such money. 

Who would have paid him that extra $318,000? For every 
$682 he did actually get from the Government, from the people, 
for they bear the burdens of the Government, had this bill been 
the law, he would have received $1,000, or $318 more. In whose 
interest would that first have been? Go home to your mortgaged, 
oppressed farmer and convince him that that is not a subsidy to 
the mine-owners or the bullion-holders. Place these facts clearly 
before him, and assure him that you voted for such a proposition 
of legislation solely in his interests; then attempt to explain to 
him how voting that $318 extra to the bullion-owner out of every 
$1,000 of coin notes paid out of the Treasury for silver is going 
tohelp him pay off his mortgage. I will leave him with you. 

Mr. Speaker, under the present law we are buying about all 
the silver in the market at itsmarket price. Butthe gentleman 
from Missouri says that under this bill— 

At its coinage value no doubt we would get more; how much it is probably 
difficult to say, but possibly as much as seventy-five or a hundred millions. 

Suppose this bill should become a law, and we should get, at 
its coinage value as fixed therein, $100,000,000. Then the bullion- 


owner would get in coin notes $31,800,000 more than that amount | 


of bullion is worth as acommodity to-day. Our circulation would 
be increased, but the circulation would _go first into the coffers 
of the bullion-owners. The virtue of a protective tariff is that 
it enriches the few that they may distribute to the many. 
similar the practical workings of the Bland bill! 

Let us turn to it again. 

That the said coin notes shall be redeemed in coin on demand at the Treas- 
ury or any subtreasury of the United States. 


What kind of coin? Gold or silver? The bill does not say, 


but the chairman of the committee reporting the bill says, ‘ As | 


the Seeretary of the Treasury shall decide.” Was ever such ar- 


bitrary and far-reaching power placed in the hands of a Federal | 


officer before? No. It must be borne in mind that the same 
kind of coin notes are issued whether gold or silver bullion is 
left at the mint. 
termine which kind of bullion it is issued for, yet the Secretary 
of the Treasury is to be clothed with the power, accorfling to 
this new financial system, to say that a citizen who has deposited 


5 . . . | 
one metal and received coin notes therefor shall receive back the | 


other kind of coin metal when he presents his coin note for re- 
demption. 


How would that work if either coin went to the slightest pre- | 


mium? Such a refusal of the Secretary to pay out gold would 
send it at once toa premium. What a great opportunity for the 
secretary of the Treasury, under the full 
enrich many of his friends. Our Alliance friends are urging us 
to enact legislation that will prevent gambling in food products, 
the necessaries of life. Their Representatives here are doing all 
they can to pass this bill which as a law would directly promote 
speculation or gambling in the two metals which they say shall 
the measure of the values of these necessaries of life and all 
other commodities. What danger is there of gold being drawn 
out of cireulation by this bill? 
the conte from Missouri himself shows that; he said in 
Lid speec _ 


Now, it has been claimed, and is no doubt true, to some extent at least, that 


It paid to the seller $150,170 in Treasury | i E 
| mercial value, the ‘‘ swapping value. 


How | 


There is to be nothing in the coin note to de- | 


rotection of law, to | 


| it would accomplish great good for the American people. 


This is a plain, clear admission that the overvaluation of silver 
drove gold out of circulation. What! the insignificant overval- 
uation of silver at that early day, before our era of speculation 
in gold, resulted in our having very little gold in circulation? 
How much more danger of such a disaster if we should overvalue 
silver by making its ratio to gold 16 to 1 when its true ratio is 
nearly 26 to 1? 

Again, how much was the overvaluation of gold in 1834 which 
caused, according to the gentleman from Missouri, ‘‘ our circula- 
tion become principally gold?” Hestatesit. The ratio adopted 
| was 16 to 1, while the commercial ratio was 15.85 tol. Perhaps 
in these two instances the gentleman alluded tosome other over- 
} production or undervaluation than that which resulted from the 

difference in the intrinsic value of the two metals, or the com- 
” I have not been able to 
discover, however, that any other difference existed. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I am not through with the intrinsic value 
of the bill. Thefe is no provision in it that the silver bullion 
must be coined as received. Can such a measure properly be 
called a free-coinage bill? The words of the bill are: 

The bullion deposited shall be coined as fast as may be necessary for such 
redemption. 





Not when delivered, you see. 
Again, what does the sixth section mean? 

That so soon as France shall reopen her mints to the free and unrestricted 
coinage of silver at her present ratio, namely, 15} pounds of silver to be worth 
1 pound of gold, troy, it shall be the duty of the President of the United States 
to immediately make public proclamation of that fact, whereupon the said 
ratio shall be the legal ratio in the United States. and thereafter the standard 
silverdollar shall consist of 400 grains of standard silver, and the law relating 
to the standard silver dollar of 412} grains of standard silver shall be applicable 
to the new dollar of 400 grains of standard silver. 


Is not this a full and frank confession that this country could 
not maintain the ratio attempted to be forced by the first section 
of the bill in the face of positive legislation upon that subject 
by one of the great powers? Even the small difference between 
16 to 1 and 15} to 1, if made by France, is to compel this Govern 
ment to change its legislation by a Presidential proclamation. 
In the face of this admission the bill proposes to maintain the 
ratio of 16 to 1, when, as the supporters of this bill claim, the 
legislative action of all the great nations of Europe has so af- 
fected the value of these metals that their present ratio is about 
26 to1. What consistency! When the Senate amendment to 
the McKinley bill giving the President authority to decree 

| changes in the revenue laws of this country under certain cir- 
| cumstances was under consideration a somewhat different ques- 
| tion was presented. 
But the principle of delegating legislative powers to the Ex- 
| ecutive was severely criticised. When the friends of a true bi- 
metallic-money system point out the danger under this bill of 
| gold being forced out of circulation by a large amount of foreign 
silver coming here to accept the benefits of this newly made 
market, the supporters of this bill reply that after receiving his 
coin certificates in payment for the same the foreigner can not 
get gold for it at the banks, can not demand gold for it at the 
Federal Treasury, and that the Secretary of the Treasury would 
be impeached if he undertook to pay out gold. 

Whatabsurdity! As [haveshown before, the coin note issued 
| for silver is not distinguishable in law or in fact from the one issued 
for gold. What line or section of the bill gives the Secretary 
| any means of determining what kind of coin the note calls for? 
Do you not see that he is not even required by this bill to exer- 
cise any discretion inthe matter? Impeach the Secretary! For 
what? His refusal to pay out the gold coin asked for would be 
but to emphasize the current demand forit. The demand would 
come from the people. Allthe corporations, municipal and com- 
mercial, which have outstanding bonds with interest payable in 
gold might be pressed for such payment, and would be likely to 
| be upon such action of the Treasurer. Gold would be ata pre- 


mium. The circulating medium would be compressed to that 
extent. We had afinancial panic nineteen yearsago, from which 


the country was long years recovering. 
another. 

Nearly every defender of this bill has attempted to show that 
ee 
will probably reduce the value of gold 10 or 15 per cent and in- 
crease the value of silver that much and they will meet each 
other half way,” says one. That means that it will unsettle the 
values of every kind of property in this country and distygb for 
a time the relative values of every article of commerce botween 
this country and the rest of the world. Is that a trifling thing? 
Can it be done without wreck and ruin? Another speaks of the 
policy of the bill as ‘‘a policy that will raise prices generally,” 
and further says, ‘‘ We propose to restore prices by reforming 


Let us not precipitate 


a we adopted the ratio of 15} to 1 it wasa ratio that overvalued silver,and | the pricing instrument.” 
7 ly Cue ‘fas was principally silver—very little gold in circula- | yyy. Speaker, as this proposition is connected with another, 


‘on. Afterwards we adopted a different ratio, 16 to 1, by which we over- | ,, ; ir ] , 
Valued gold, and our circulation became principally gold. ‘Thatthe depreciation during the past twenty years in the prices 
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of the great farm products of this country, especially wheat and | are to be depreciated in value, when prices are raised they can 


cotton, resulted from our demonetization of silver,” I must give 
that question some consideration, though my time is brief. With- 
out attempting to justify or defend that legislation or any other 
legislation of the Republican party which has been so seriously 
assailed here within the past two days, I will ask attention to a 
few facts worth considering in this connection. This fall in 
prices of these farm products in the past twenty years has been 
extraordinary. So has the fall in the prices of many other things 
been great. The severance of gold and silver as money metals 
may have contributed to that result in no small degree, but there 
were other certain factors which legislation did not and could 
not affect, and can not now change. 

David A. Wells, in his ‘‘ Recent Economic Changes,” gives two 
most valuable chapters to this subject, upon which I shall draw 
for part that I have to present. What are the influences that 
havecontributed to the cheapening of commodities? Take wheat. 
The increase in production has been marvelous. Twiceas much 
is now produced in this country as was in 1872. Two hundred 
and fifty million bushels in 1872, 500,000,000 bushels in 1891. In 
all the wheat-growing regions of the world rapid and great in- 
creases in thecrop have occurred. The supply has far exceeded 


the old demand and outrun the increase of the wheat-eating | 


people. One great producer, India, has during this period en- 


tered the markets of Europe as acompetitor. Prices must have | 


been lowered, also, by the great reduction in the cost of trans- 
portation and the incidents thereof. 

In 1872 the average cost for moving a ton of freight upon the 
great trunk lines of America was $1.896, but in 1888 it had fallen 
to .926, or less than one-half of theformer cost. In 1872 the cost 
per bushel of wheat from Chicago to New York by lake and canal 
was 19 cents; by lake and rail, 27 cents; by all rail, 33.cents. In 
1889 these charges had fallen to about 7 cents, 9 cents, and 15 
cents, respectively. As late as 1880 the freight upon a bushel of 
wheat from New York to Liverpool was 18+ cents, and it had 
fallen by 1886 to 2 cents. The cost of moving wheat from India 
to Liverpool fell 50 per cent in the same time. 

The increased supply of the world’s cotton has also been great, 
amounting to about 50 per cent in about thirteen years. 

Other circumstances have modified its market value, but I 
have not time to discuss them. Its price as raw material has 
fallen very low. So has the price of all articles manufactured 
from it. The same may be said of iron, steel, copper, nickel, 
lead, tin, sugar, coffee, tea, and a multitude of other articles. 
The finished products manufactured from any of the metals I 
have just named have also fallen in price in many instances 
more than have the prices of agricultural products. It may be 
safely said that more than nine-tenths of the things which con- 
tribute to the comfort, sustenance, welfare, and happiness of the 
human family have experienced a like fall in prices. Their sup- 


ply has been increased in a multitude of methods of their pro- | 


duction, and their prices have fallen. - 
These are prices of products amounting to billions of dollars 

in value that are to be increased or ‘‘ restored” by these gentle- 

men through this bill. We shall inquire further into this re- 


storing of prices and the effect thereof, if it be possible, in a | 


few minutes. But let us first consider the law of supply and de- 


mand upon the two money metals. The gentleman from Ne- | 


braska |Mr. MCKEIGHAN] said in his speech: 
(Let us therefore inquire into the behavior of metallic money in regard to 


constancy. Mr. Jevons, a high authority, tells us that from 1809 to 1849 | 


money rose in value 145 per cent; é. ¢., about twice and one-half. * * * 
This enormous and cruel ilftrease in the value of metallic money was occa- 
sioned mainly by the closure of the Mexican silver mines on account of rev- 
olutionary troubles. It was a calamity therefore inherent in the constitu- 
tion of money. The gold discoveries of California and Australia restored 
again substantially the old price; i. ¢., money fell or became depreciated 
about one-half. 

Quite true, sir, quite true. In the first instance the supply 
was diminished and the value increased. In the second instance 
the supply was increased and the value depreciated. Apply the 
same rule to the recent depression of silver. The amount of 
silver produced in this country since 1873 to 1891 was $807,855,- 
000, or more than four times as much as was produced from 1792 
to 1873. In the past three years we have produced as much 
silver as was produced in the eighty years preceding the date 
of demonetization. Under the act of 1890 the Government is 
buying about all the surplus silver produced in this country. In 
the face of these facts can a mere legislative fiat restore silver 
to the priceait brought in 1873? Could the passage of this bill 
for that purpose restore prices? 

But the tenor of the gentleman's speech was to restore prices of 
all products. How about the effectofsuch actiononlabor? Every- 


thing the iaborer needs for himself and family is to be made to | 


cost more. Will his wages be increased correspondingly? Wages 
are always slow to be affected favorably. Those receiving a fixed 


salary have difficulty in securing an increase. The dollars of the | 


wage-earner, or of the person upon a salary, and the pensioner 





| not buy asmuch fora dollar. To the extent that this bill would 
| increase prices to that extent it would inflict hardship upon all 
citizens who receive a fixed income. 

Would the farmer be benefited? All he would buy is surely to 
je? = in the same way as to prices as all he would have to 
sell. 

Mr. Speaker, other evils lurk in this bill which I have no time 
to discuss. It is a sufficient objection to it that the first step 
towards relieving the people which it proposes, is that the bul- 
lion-owners, not the farmers, not the mechanic, not the wage- 
earners, for they generally do notown bullion, but the mine- 
owners or the capitalists who may own bullion, may sell their 
silver to this Government at such a price as will realize them 
$1,000 for every quantity of that metal which they would have 
most cheerfully sold to anyone to-day for $700. It devolves upon 
the advocates of this bill to make clear the wisdom and justice of 
such a proposition. To my mind none of them have justified it. 
The other defects and objectionable features of the measures bear 
heavily against the adoption of such a scheme. The present sil- 
ver lawis bad enongh; let us not passa worseone. The majority 
in this House can not commit itself tothis bill without incurring 
the danger of the disintegration or destruction of the Democratic 
| party, the party that declared in its last annual convention for 

‘honest money, the gold and silver coinage of the Constitution, 
—_ a circulating medium convertible into the same without 
oss. 


[Here the hammer fell.] 





Free Coinage of Silver. 


SPEECH 


HON. MARCUS A. SMITH, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 24, 1892. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4426) for the free coin- 
age of gold and silver, for the issue of coin notes, and for other purposes— 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Some time ago, when a billamending the fund- 
ing act of Arizona was under consideration on this floor, I took 
occasion to advocate the payment of our bonds in gold so that the 
| debt could be floated at'5 per cent interest, and thus save the tax- 
payers of Arizona the sum of $75,000 per annum. The press of 
| the country under the domination of the gold interest seized on 
my statement as an argument in favor of a single gold standard, 
and thus placed me before the country as a believer in that doc- 
trine. 

When the present silver debate was opened the gentleman from 
| Massachusetts [Mr. WILLIAMS] who presented the minority re- 
port on the Bland bill, took occasion to refer to my argument on 
| the funding act and attempted to draw conclusions therefrom in 
| favor of his side of the controversy. I interrupted the gentle- 
man with the question: ‘‘ Were we not forced to make the con- 
cessions we did make and ask a gold bond, by reason of adverse 
legislation against silver?” This question was not answered to 
my satésfaction, and in my opinioncan be answered only by a2 
affirmative admission. ; 

The fact is that in Arizona we are on practically a gold basis, 
' and if by making the contract payable in gold we could save the 
| amount before stated, I readily gave my consent to the propos! 
| tion made by the loan commission of Arizona. , 

But why, I ask, was it ever necessary to ask a gold contract 10 
order to obtain cheap interest on any good debt in the Unite¢ 
States? a 

It became necessary by the act of 1873, which demonetized si- 
ver and increased the purchasing power of gold. The creditor 
classes, the money-lenders, having in their possession the larges' 
part of this favored coin, could at once demand payment in gold, 
and such demand is made in order to keep this one metal, this 
one money standard, with its accrued and accruing interest !" 
the hands of the favored few, and by thus concentrating it ™ 
| crease more and more its purchasing power. This is a tenden¢) 
to evil and evil only, In order to carry out the scheme we are 
constantly terrorized by the absurd ery of cheap money. +% 
country is growing tired and justly tired of this selfish prauins 
| of monopolists and money-lenders about a “70-cent dollar. 

By the most gigantic and criminal mistake, to use nostro” 
term, that history on ifs darkest pages will ever record, 


get 


the 
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money of the Constitution, the money of our fathers, good money, 
silver money, through which the common people transacted 
three-fourths of the business of the world, was degraded, dis- 
honored, and demonetized by an obscure item in an appropriation 
bill. Silver was struck down and gold exalted. 
under the bimetallic régime were at once largely increased by 
decreasing the ability to pay. 
and a half toacquit himself of a one-dollar obligation. Ye money- 


lenders who have set up your tables in the temple, beware lest | 
they be overturned by a power second only to that of Him who | 


once purged the sacred precincts by driving you thence at the 
sting of the lash. 

You can not afford, for personal gain, to contract the currency 
of the country. The people are growing in numbers and neces- 
sities faster than gold is growing. Keep gold the only standard 
and keep the gold yourselves; tax the people to fill your coffers; 
subsidize the rich; contract the currency until you, yourselves, 
hold it all; of the fruitsof their toil rob those who make and sup- 
port the Government; permit, if you will, the selfish avaric> of 
class to gather, under acts of Congress, the labor of the world to 
your pockets; do all this and you will find a mighty and a des- 
perate Sampson embracing to destruction the foundation pillars 
of the State. 

[f | doubted the sincerity of the gold advocates on this floor, I 
could denounce the demonetization of silver in no softer terms 
than treason. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, invoking the patience of the House, I will | 


proceed to give my reasons in favor of the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver. I shall not claim originality for what I may 
say, but will use the reason and ofttimes the very language of 
others in this argument and leave its force or its weakness to 
the judgment of my associates here and my constituents at home. 

In view of the charge that we who advocate the free coinage 
of silver are influenced by personal motives, I would beg to ask 
an answer to this question: 

ARE THE CHAMPIONS OF GOLD LESS GOVERNED BY SELFISH CONSIDERATIONS 
THAN THE FRIENDS OF SILVER? 

Use creates demand. Demand creates value. Value gives 
price. To stop by law or otherwise the use of any article for a 
particular purpose is to that extent to destroy the demand for it, 
glut the market, and reduce its price. To stop the coinage of 
silver is to reduce its value. To limit the coinage, and therefore 
the use of silver, is to measurably reduce its value. To keep 
our mints open by law to gold and invite the free coinage of its 
entire supply, and by the same law to close our mints against 
all or a part of the supply of silver, is by law to enhance the 
value of gold and depreciate the value of silver as compared with 
gold, and cause the metals to partcompany. This is precisely 
what our Government has done. To flippantly deny a fact that 
common sense accepts as self-evident and a principle that prac- 
tical business experience constantly demonstrates, is to betray 
a fatuity against which argument may be useless, but the fact and 
principle remain undisturbed. 

Our critics say, ‘*‘ The Government can no more regulate the 
value of silver than it can regulate orcontrol the price of wheat.” 
Now, if they will extend their logic to gold the controversy is 
redeemed from the paltry and inconsequential jargon about 
‘*mine-owners and speculators.” Itis not the business of the 
Government to regulate the value of either silver or gold, any 
more than it is its business to regulate or control the price of 
wheat. But the Federal Constitution makes the business and 
duty of the Government ‘*‘ tocoin money and regulate the value 
thereof.” In other words, the duty is imposed on the Govern- 
ment of providing for an ample, safe, uniform, and convenient 
circulating medium for the channels of trade and the purposes 
ofexchange. Gold and silver were yoked together as money 
metals in the Constitution. 

The same wisdom, prudence, and foresight that framed that 
instrument tied the two metals together by statute in 1794 and 
provided for the free coinage of both gold and silver ata fixed 
ratio. The free coinage thus established was maintained down 
to 1873, when silver was demonetized by stealth and indirection. 
The friends of silver money demand that the standard, coinage, 
and ratio then violated shall be restored. The whole burden 
of the charge of sharp practice and swindling policy lies against 
the advocates of gold monometallism and they have never been 
able toshift it. The fact that the performance of the duty of pro- 
viding for an ample volume of money may enhance the value’ of 
either gold or silver in no way relieves the Government from its 
obligation. If in conserving the general interest of the whole 


country some local or special interest receives some special bene- | 
fit, so much the better for the latter, for it involves no detriment | 


to the former. 

Against the specter of ‘‘silver-mine owners and speculators’ 
I place the specter of gold-mine owners and speculators; against 
the cosmopolitan character which the monometallistattributes to 





Debts contracted | 


The debtor must pay one dollar | 


silver is placed the cosmopolitan character which attaches to gold. 
Against his loose assertion that Government can not give arbi- 
trary value toan article is placed first the fact that the Government 
has for ninety yearsand is to-day giving arbitrary value to gold as 
measured by itself, and, second, the fact that from 1794 to 1873 the 
Government gave arbitrary value to silver as measured by itself 
and gold. Against his statement that the Government could 
not purchase all the silver that would be offered under free voin- 
age is placed the well-known fact that under free coinage the 
Government would purchase no silver at all. 

Against his assertion that under free coinage ‘‘ unnumbered 
millions” of ‘* silver plate, wares, and ornaments” would be hus- 
tled to our mints is placed the fact that under our present free 
coinage of gold there has been no perceptible exodus of gold 
watches, jewelry, ornaments, and gold-plugged teeth to our 
mints; and the further fact that though within the past two year 
silver rose at one time from 98 cents to 120 cents an ounce, there 
oceurred no alarming hegira of ‘‘silver plate, wares, and orna- 
ments” to the ordinary market places nor to the counters of the 
Government. 

Against his exaggerated estimate of the world’s annual supply 
of silver at $150,000,000 and the effect of thissum ona bimetallic 
standard is placed the fact that in 1856, when, according to M. 
Chevalier, the annual supply of the world’s gold mines was $200,- 
000,000, the demonetization of gold by Belgium, Germany, and 
Austria did not inthe slightest degree disturb the parity of gold 
and silver as moneyin France and the United States, both at 
that time bimetallic standard countries; also, the faet with our 
63,000,000 people under free coinage added to the present silver- 
standard nations there would be at least ten times the population 
to absorb the alleged $150,000,000 of silver per annum that in 
1856 absorhed the $200,000,000 of gold per annum; likewise the 
fact that France has at present over $400,000,000 more of legal- 
tender silver money than we have in this country, all of which 
is at par with gold, notwithstanding the silver coin of France is 3 
per cent lighter proportionately to gold than our own. 

Against his left-handed illustration of the Government buying 
78-cent wheat at $1 is placed the palpable fact that his analogy 
is worthless in that that he selects an article, the supply of which 
is practically unlimited, while in the same arguments he la 
ments the fact that our Government is already buying the entire 
annual supply of our silver mines. 

Against his ascription of protective tariffism to the free ec 





iIn- 


age of silver is placed the more irreconcilable protective tariff 
ism of his advocacy of the free and exclusive coinage of gold. 
Against his assertion that ‘‘ the free coinage of silver is on 
a disguised proposition to debase the standard of money” is 
placed the fact that 4124 grains of silver uncoined and 900 fin: 
will exchange for more of the staple articles of commerce to-day 
than in 1873, before silver was demonetized. This is the crucia! 
test of the equity of standards, and one that every person 
prove and apply for himself. The relative increase in the valu 
of silver as compared with the ordinary staples is sufficient to 


more than offset the effect of improvements in the means of pro- 
duction. Added to thisfact is the consideration that unde 
coinage the relative value of silver would essentially be y: 
ther enhanced, leaving the equities undera bimetallic standa 
still in favor of the creditor and against the debtor, if in fa 
of either. 

On the other hand, under gold-standardism there 
constant and flagrant violation of the equities of all time con 
tracts, and insidious but ceaseless pillage of debtors and 
payers. Each succeeding year has witnessed the demand for the 
sale of more labor and the products of labor to pay a given amouu 
of debt and taxes than it would have required when the debt was 
contracted and the taxes levied. By debtors in this connection 
is not meant the profligate and the improvident, but the men of 
energy, foresight, skill, calculation, and daring, who set afloat 
and push forward great industrial enterprises; the busy, restless, 
courageous throng, who on farm and in factory, mill and mine 
create the nation’s wealth, and build up the publie prosperity. 

These classes have always operated largely on borrowed capital. 
They should be required to return measure for measure with pay 
for use, and no more. Justice, policy, and good faith require the 
restoration of the standard of money and payment, violated in 
1873, and the maintenance of its integrity, and this will.in the 
end be done despite all the efforts of interested avarice to defend 
by simulated grief and brazen assumption that which was ob- 
tained by surreptition, indirection, conspiracy, and fraud. 
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| FREE COINAGE OF SILVER THE POLICY DEVISED BY JEFFERSON, INDORSED 

BY HAMILTON, RECOMMENDED BY WASHINGTON, AND ADOPTED BY THE 

FATHERS XN THE EARLY DAYS OF THE REPUBLIC. 

| Of the free coinage of silver the critic says, ‘‘ We knew before- 
hand precisely how it would work.” How familiar sounds this 

| Classic fustian! They have thecheerful habit of always knowing 

' beforehand precisely how things will work. In 1878, when the 
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bill to open our mints to the limited coinage of silver was before 
Congress, they knew just how it would work. A perfect hurri- 
cane of lurid prophecy was turned loose on the country. They 
predicted the public credit would go to discount; that our gold 
would instantly leave the country; that our bonds would be cast 
back on us from Europe, discredited and dishonored; that all 

ayment of the national debt would cease; that the foundation of 

usiness confidence would be broxen up; that the fabric of credit 
would fall to pieces, and that productive enterprise would be 
swallowed up in universal bankruptcy. Despite these awful warn- 
ings the friends of silver coinage persisted, and passed the bill 
over the veto of President Hayes. 

The act provided for the purchase of not more than four mil- 
lions nor less than two million dollars’ worth of silver bullion 
per month and the coinage of the same in the standard silver 
dollars. The coinage was begun and continued until we have in 
circulation to-day nearly 400,000,000 silver dollars or their prox- 
ies in the form of silver certificates. Instead of our gold going 
abroad, gold accumulated in this country in amount never wit- 
nessed before. Instead of our bonds going to discount, they went 
to a premium, and over $1,000,000,000 of them have since been 

aid. Productive enterprise revived, new industries leaped into 
ife, and the country entered on an era of comparative pros- 
rity. 

To-day there are at least $20 in silver used in the daily busi- 
ness transactions of our country to one of gold. The silver dol- 
lar is the faithful friend of the farm, the factory, and the store. 
In recent years these hundreds of millions of our silver dollars 
contributed to support the minutest veins and capillaries as well 
as the large arteries of commerce and reinforce the vast fabric 
of credit when our great money centers trembled and rocked in 
the throes of incipient convulsions. 

The coinage of the silver dollar has been attended from first to 
last with nothing but unmixed benefit. Yet during all these 
years the annual wail of woe went up to Congress against silver 
coinage. The United States Treasury Department became a ver- 
itable mausoleum of dead prophecies. And even yet thereare in 
the country a few pessimistic croakers who from time to time 
emerge from their caves of gloom to chant their melancholy re- 
frain. Itis respectfully submitted that to the opponents of silver 
coinage, sitting amid the ruins of their fallen prophecies, the pres- 
ent is not a very opportune time toopen anew series of prognosti- 
cations about decreasing values, lessening confidence, and precipi- 
tating a panic. 

On the one extreme are ranged the idolators of the single 
standard with their proverbial assurance, their discredited phil- 
osophy, and their equally discredited prophecies. On theother 
extreme are ranged the Government warehouse and subtreasury 
enthusiasts with their dreams and hallucinations. On the safe, 
solid, tried, practical, constitutional middle ground of the free 
coinage of both gold and silver at a fixed ratio stand the friends 
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Use creates demand and demand creates commercial value. 
Anything measured by itself is, in the very nature of things, 
always equal to itself, even though it actually grow larger or 
smaller, heavier or lighter, plentiful or scarce. fo the mistaken 
mental habit of measuring gold by itself is attributable the no- 
tion, more or less prevalent, that gold is an inflexible, unchange- 
able and infallible standard of value. On the same erroneous 
principle, though nine-tenths of the world’s stock of gold were 
suddenly destroyed, the value of the remainder would remain 
the same. To this fundamental error, never committed except 
in reference to gold, are due the widely divergent conclusions 
arrived at by equally conscientious writers on the subject of 
money. 

As vel might we hold that our town clock is the infallible 
standard of time in spite of anything that may happen to its 
machinery. One day the tower on the court-house is struck by 
lightning and the machinery of the clock deranged. Soon it is 
observed that the sun and moon and all the clocks about the 
town are out of joint with our standard clock. But the wise 
men insist that nevertheless that is our standard time, and that 
the people must adjust their industrial and domestic habits to 
it. When it is proposed to repair and correct the mechanism of 
the clock the wis: men demur and insist that before that is done 
the planetary system and the other clocks about town be first 
made to conform to the time indicated by this infallible standard; 
otherwise they say we would be guilty of the offense of partiality 
and paternalism towards the heavenly bodies and the clocks 
about town. They refuse to see that the only partiality or pa- 
ternalism in the case is their favoritism towards their deranged 
and untruthful standard. 

Our national bimetallic standard of money was struck by leg- 
islative lightning in 1873, by taking from it the free coinage of 
silver, thus transferring itintoa monometallic standard. By con- 
ferring upon gold exclusively the function that was formerly 
shared by silver, the standard was put out of joint with silver 
as well as everything else measurable by that standard thus 
changed. Now it is insisted that before correcting the mechan- 
ism of our standard of money by restoring the free coinage of sil- 
ver we must first adjust the commercial value of the silver tothe 
deranged and violated standard orstand guilty of the offense of pa- 
ternalism toward silver. Itis obvious that the only paternalism 
in the case as between the two metals is the favoritism toward that 
of the changed and disordered standard. With the restoration 
of the bimetallic standard in the fre2 coinage of both gold and 
silver at the old bimetallic ratio, the somber specter of paternal- 
| ism would disappear as naturally asit came. [Applause.] 
| By elaborate tables of carefully prepared comparative statis- 
tics used in the last silver debate in the United States Senate, it 


is demonstrated that the value of gold, as compared with all the 


other great staples of commerce, has advanced since 1873 an av- 
| erageof about20 percent. The accuracy of the statistics, though 


of the bimetallic standard. The annual supply of the world’s easily capable of confirmation or refutation, was not disputed. 
gold mines is steadily decreasing. The scramble for gold is be- | Nor was their force denied further then as influenced by the 


coming more and more desperate. The supply of the silver 
mines are not increasing. 

This country is a producer of both metals. To reénforce our 
circulation by the coinage of both metals is the policy suggested 
by prudence and vindicated by experience. Such policy would 


broaden and strengthen the basis of credit and safeguard us | 
against the danger that always attends the exportation of the | 


single-standard metal. The addition to the circulation would be 
of a safe and healthful character, subject to none of the objec- 
tions urged against the paternal schemes for farming out the 
public credit in the form of money to private interests. It would 
enlarge and extend the benefits already realized by the country 
from the limited coinage of silver. Itis the policy devised by 
Jefferson, indorsed by Hamilton, recommended by Washington, 
adopted by the fathers in the early days of the Republic, and ac- 
quiesced in and defended by the statesmen of all political parties 
down the line of our national history for over three-quarters of 
acentury. The change of conditions,so far from excusing de- 
parture from that policy, only renders it the more imperative 
that it be restored and maintained. 


CERTAIN FALLACIOUS NOTIONS REGARDING FINANCE. 


The charge of protectionism or paternalism which is made 


against the free coinage of silver applies with much more force | 


to the exclusive free coinage of gold, and to neither in a control- 
ling or determining sense, unless the object be to abolish the use 


of both metals as money. The distinction by which it is sought | 


to give weight to this charge is based on a condition impossible 
of existence under free bimetallic coinage, as has been amply de- 
monstrated by actual experience. The misconception is still 
further enhanced by the mistaken habit of assuming, with re‘er- 
ence to gold, that use follows commercial value, instead of proceed- 
ing on the true principle, applicable to gold in common with all 
other commodities, that commercial value follows use. 





cheapening effect of improvement in the means of production. 
Yet it was not held that the latter consideration is sufficient in 
itself to account for the increased exchange of value of gold. It 
is likewise shown by authority equally conclusive that the aver- 
age exchange value of silver as compared with other:commodi- 
ties, except gold, has risen at least 7 per cent. 

The law that took silver out of our standard of money and 
added its function to gold gave propulsion to the rise and ex- 
change value of gold just in proportion as it militated against 
the rise in silver. From the standpoint in equity it would seem 
that silver has during these years been a juster measure of ex- 
change value than goid. Certain, however, it is that the union 
of the two metals in free bimetallic coinage would give greater 
stability, equity, and integrity to our standard than is possible 
under the single standard of either. The automatic operation of 
bimetallism on the standard steadies it by preventing violent ad- 
vances or depressions. Theseconsiderations in connection with 
all the other circumstances surrounding the subject suggests 
that neither justice nor prudence underlie the opposition to the 
| free coinage of the silver dollar. 





MONETARY VALUE—THE SUM TOTAL OF USAGE GIVES COMMERCIAL VALUE— 
THE GRESHAM LAW A LAW OF DISPLACEMENT NOT PECULIAR TO MONEY— 
THE LOGIC OF THE SITUATION IRRESISTIBLY TOWARD BIMETALLISM. 

All values measured by themselves are essentially arbitrary. 
On the other hand the value of every article of a commercial 
character when measured by other articles of commerce is essen- 
tially fluctuating. The inflexible and unchangeable value,which 
is often attributed to gold coin, is simply the arbitrary value of 
a standard measured only by itself. This is the value to which 
| the quoted words plainly apply. Governments can no more give 
| fixed commodities, or comparative value, to gold and silver than 
| they can arrest the motion of the stars. vid Hume, John 

Locke, Adam Smith, and all the older economic writers agree 
that gold and silver both fluctuate in value. 
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Profs. Jevons and Walker, more recent authorities, show by 
comparative tables of statistics that between 1789 and 1809 gold 
fell 46 per cent; that between 1809 and 1849 it arose 145 per 
cent, and that within twenty years after the latter date it fell 20 
per cent. Itis estimated that during the past eighteen years 
gold has again risen 30 per cent. Jevons says that— 


In respect to steadiness of values the metals are probably less satisfactory, 
regarded as a standard of value, than many other commodities, such as corn. 


The diseovery of new mines, the exhaustion of the old mines, 
the arbitrary adoption of the metals by governments for money 
purposes or their demonetization and disuse for such purposes, 
and the greater or less demand for them for artistic and mechan- 
ical uses are accidents and circumstances which contribute to 
fluctuation in their value. Usefulness or utility gives desira- 
hility. This desirability leads to use, and whether the use be by 
governments or individuals, or both, for money or in the art, or 
for both, it creates the demand which in connection with supply 
gives exchange value. 


The law, custom, or usage, that rendered the fabled nugget of | 
copper a proper tender by the mummy as a fee to Charon gave | 


it its monetary value for that purpose. It was the tribal law, 
custom, or usage, which ordained the use of silver as money, 
that gave to the 400 shekels of silver which Abrabam tendered 
to Ephron the Hittite, and ‘‘current money with the merchants” 
its monetary value. It was the law, custom, or usage which de- 
creed the use of silver as money that gave to the twenty pieces of 


silver for which Joseph wassold into slavery and the thirty pieces | 
of silver for which the gentle Nazarene was betrayed to his | 


death their monetary value. 

In each instance even on the principles of barter the use of 
silver, for other purposes than money, was a factor, contribut- 
ing to its monetary value, and not by itself creating it. Where 
barter is applied the sum toial of usage gives to the metals 
what is termed monetary value, but what, more properly speak- 
ing, is only commercial value. Crusoe, on his desert isle, sit- 
ting among his sacks of gold, is the synonym of poverty until 
he finds the grain of wheat which gives promise of food and 
life. That gold had no commercial value. The grain of wheat 
was worth immeasurably more than all of it. But let civilized 
governments, or even barbarous tribes, find it, and at once its 
use for the purposes of money makes it command a thousand 
times its weight in wheat. 

So far from the value of given articles ‘‘ for other purposes 
being the sole cause of their monetary value, the former is not 
always even coexistent with and equal to the latter. Was it the 
‘value for other purposes” of the iron in the coinsof Sparta, 


” 


under Lycurgus, that gave to those coins their monetary value? | 


Was it the value of the leather ‘‘ for other purposes” that gave 
to the money of Carthage its monetary value? Was its ‘ value 
for other purposes” that gave to the meney made in China in 


| startled her cities and agitated her statesmen. 





the thirteenth century from the bark of the mulberry tree its | 


monetary value? Was it its value for other purposes that gave 
value to the wampum of the American Indians? 


Was it their | 


value for other purposes that gave to the glass coin of Arabia, | 


the brass coins of Rome, the pasteboard bills of Holland, the ten- 
penny nails of Scotland, the musket balls of Massachusetts, and 
the cocoa beans of Mexico their monetary value? 


of silver coin in France to-day its monetary value? 
value for other purposes that gives to our $400,000,000 of standard 


their monetary value? 
the coin of France is $170,000,000 less than its monetary value, 
and in the United States nearly $100,000,000 less. 


Al 


close of the Napoleonic wars, yet bread riots have periodically 
But two years 
azo, when heavy drafts were made on her gold by Russia, her 
Barings touched the borders of insolvency, and, in spite of all the 
assistance of the Bank of England, plunged several leading New 
York banks into ruin and carried our country to the edge of panic 
and financial disaster, Goschen, the chancellor of the British ex- 
chequer, announced to Parliament that the perils attending the 
increasing competition for gold made a consideration of the re- 
turn to bimetallism advisable. 

The rule or law of Sir Thomas Gresham did not apply to gold 
and silver. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, I think it was, the 
coin in circulation was found to be degraded by clipping and 
general short weight. It was found that as long as any clipped 
or abraded piece of silver would buy as much as a full-weight 
piece of silver the heavy piece was kept out of commerce, and 
the spurious piece did the trade of the realm. The light dis- 
placed the heavy in commerce, or had such tendency, and this 
is all that the Gresham law meant. 

Germany’s national debt is a fixture, her agricultural popula- 
tion growing more impoverished and discontented, while France, 
with her immense supply of silver money, has outrivaled her 
ancient enemy in prosperity at every point. This swelling tide 
of immigration to the United States from the South Latin and 
Scandinavian Unions, attests the increasing discontent prevalent 
in those countries. 

In the mean time, despite our single gold standard and all the 
frantic efforts of the Treasury Department, to arrest the flight 
of gold, $68,117,110 worth has left the country within the past 
fiscal year, and gold is still leaving at the rate of nearly $2,000,- 
000 per month. The Government now, as ever, is impotent to 
stop the exodus of gold, and the prudent course is the restoration 
of the bimetallic automatic standard and coinage from which we 
departed in an evil hour. Such a step will mitigate the men- 
aced danger of the exportation of one of the metals by a supply 
of the other, check the violent fluctuations of both, and give a 
double hostage to business and industrial prosperity. 





SILVER DETHRONED. 


We are informed that the act of 1873 demonetizing silver was 
a ‘* precautionary self-protective step” justified by the inéreas2d 
supply of silver and the action of European governments, and 
this view seems to be attributed to Prof. Ellis Thompson. The 
fact is we were on the road toward so-called resumption of specie 
payment. That journey comprehended the distance from a 
paper-money standard to the bimetallic standard; not the double 
distance from a paper-money standard to the monometallic stand- 
ard. It meant resumption in both gold and silver if we had both, 
and in either in absence of the other. It did not mean resump- 
tion exclusively in silver if new gold mines were discovered, nor 
resumption exclusively in gold if new silver mines were discov- 
ered. 

But the Comstock silver lode had been discovered in Nevada. 
There had been a larger coinage of silver dollars during the year 
of 1872 than in any previous year in our national history. The 
coinage of silver dollars in the month of January, 1873, just prior 


0c | to the act of demonetization, amounted to $977,150, and the sub- 
Is it its value for other purposes that gives to the $800,000,000 | 


Is it its | 


sidiary coinage to nearly $2,000,000. The increasing silver coin- 
age in connection with gold coinage promised to broaden the 


: | basis for specie payment, arrest the destruction of values, smooth 
silver coin and the millions more of subsidiary and minor coin | 


The commercial value of the silver in | 


therefore, it is that governments not only by the use of the | 


metals as money add to their commercial value, but at times con- 
Se . : js 
ler & monetary value beyond and independent of the commercial 
V alue. 

Much is said about one kind of money driving another kind 
out of circulation. 
placement. 
money. 
train displaces the stagecoach. 


It applies to all articles of commerce as well as to 


The self-binder displaces the sickle, and the railway | 
But the theory that the | 


the road to resumption, and mitigate the terrors of confiscation. 
Then it was that ina bill of sixty-seven sections, ‘‘ relating to 


| the mints and assay offices,” the silver dollar was surreptitiously 
How obvious, | 


dropped from our monetary system without a word of debate on 
the specific point in either branch of Congress. This was the 
‘** precautionary self-protective step ” by which silver was cut from 
the standar’, a new standard set up, and the basis of prospective 
specie payment narrowed to the slender and uncertain propor- 


| tions of gold. 


The Gresham law is simply a lav of dis- | 


Scarcest money is the best money is on par with the idea that | 


the smallest crop is the best crop. Gold and silver, like other 
commodities, go where the highest prices are offered, whether 
the offer comes from individuals or governments. 


Monetary | 


value is national; commercial value is cosmopolitan. The single- | 


standard metal, whether it be gold or silver, is alternately 
money and commodity, instrument and article of commerce. 
Economic law is inexorable. 

; England adopted the single standard in 1819, and Germany, 
the Latin Union, and minor European states, at a later day. 
Since 1819 the Bank of England has suspended specie payment 
nearly a dozen times, the landowners of England have been re- 
duced from one hundred and sixty-five thousand to less than thirty 
thousand. Her $3,500,000,000 national debt is as large as at the 








The national debt, most of the State debts, and practically all 
the corporate, municipal, and private debts of the country had 
been created under a paper-money standard. 

Resumption of specie payment meant not only the payment of 
the national debt as a metallic standard, but in the nature of 
things it meant the payment of all other forms of debt likewise 
at a metallic standard. This under bimetallism must have been 
a sufficiently drastic operation, but to strike one metal from the 
resumption fund was like amputating one leg of the runner in 
the heat of his struggle toreachthe goal. To the distance from 
paper to bimetallism was added the distance from bimetallism 
to monometallism. The route was lengthened, the obstructions 
increased, the danger multiplied. Theconspirators were amply 
repaid for their ‘‘ precautionary self-protective step.” They 
reveled in the wrecks of 50,000 bankruptcies and reaped a splen- 
did harvest of foreclosures. [Applause.] 

The value of bonds and mortgages were doubled and in some in- 
stances trebled by their increased command over other forms of 
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property. All forms of securities, annuities, and fixed incomes 
were augmented in value in the same proportion that the value 
of labor and the productsof labor were destroyed. Agricultural, 
manufacturing, and other forms of productive enterprise were 
harassed and paralyzed, homes went by the thousands under the 
hammer of the auctioneer, and our courts became assizes of con- 
fiscation. This continued until the acts of 1878, stopping the con- 
traction of Treasury-note currency and compelling the limited 
coinage of silver dollars, cut the clause of the act of 1873, and in 
a measure released the country from the carnival of insolvency 
and ruin. 

It is not eontended that all these evils would have been es- 
caped but for the demonetization of silver, but it is claimed that 
that act aggravated and multiplied them at every point. The 
prospective increase in the supply of silver so far from mitigat- 
ing its injustice only adds to itsinfamy. It was the ‘“‘precaution- 
ary self-protective step” of the Sir Giles Overreach who burglar- 
izes his debtor’s safe of the means of payment, in his well-planned 
advance to the possession of the coveted mortgaged property. 
Viewed either from the circumstances of its immediate surround- 
ings, or from the distance of years, the demonetization of the sil- 
ver dollar in 1873 was simply a legislative crime, incapable of 
justification, excuse, or palliation. No amount of cheap argu- 
ment in cheap books, by cheap authors can impart to it the slight- 
est grace or merit, and talent thus employed, so far fram digni- 
fying its subject, only depreciates itself. 

What is said of the action of European governments in demon- 
etizing silver, instead of justifying the act of 1873, only empha- 
sizes the folly of a policy that discounts against ourselves the 
beneficence of nature, deprives us of the advantages that should 
attend us as the largest present producer of gold and silver, an- 
chors the vast and complicated interests of the nation to the ac- 
cident of the failure of the supply of the single-standard metal, 
assigns us periodically toa fruitless scramble toarrest the exodus 
of gold from the country, and then leaves us to tempt its return 
by the destruction of values and consequent bankruptcy. 


SILVER AND 1873. 


The act of 1873 demonetizing the standard silver dollar con- 
tains sixty-seven sections. It purported to be a codification of 
the assay, mint, and coinage laws of the United States. The re- 
ports accompanying the bill in the respective Houses did not con- 
tain a word about the suspending the coinage and demonetizing 
the standard dollar. The gentleman in charge of the bill, in his 
speech in presenting it to the House, said nothing about the 
emission of the standard dollar. It has been charged that Sen- 
ator Sherman, in presenting it to the Senate, said nothing about 
dropping the silver dollar. There had been a much larger coin- 
age of these dollars within the year before, and the month be- 
fore, the bill was passed than during any similar previous 
periods in our national history; so that if rapidly increasing 
coinage could give importance the subject was quite as impor- 
tant asever. Yet, after all this general silence in Congress at 
the time on the subject, we are gravely informed that the de- 
monetization of the silver dollar was a deliberate ‘‘ precaution- 
ary self-protective step.” 

On the day that President Grant signed the bill, he sent a 
special message to Congress recommending the construction of 


new mints at Chicago, St. Louis, and Omaha for the coinage of | 


silver dollars to assist towards the resumption of specie payment. 
Eight months thereafter, Grant in a letter to Mr. Cordrey ex- 
pressed surprise that silver dollars were not appearing ‘‘ to sup- 

ly the deficiency in the circulating medium.” Senators Conk- 
in, Blaine, ALLISON, Howe, Hareford, and Beck and Represent- 
atives Cannon, Kelley, Garfield, HOLMAN, and Burchard, all 
prominent and watchful members of Congress in 1873, arose in 
their places in a subsequent Congress and distinctly disclaimed 
any knowledge at the time that the act of 1873 demonetized the 
silver dollar. And now, after these men frankly made such state- 
ment, and most of them are dead, they are blandly assured that 
the silver dollar was openly demonetized in pursuance of a well- 
digested, well-settled policy. 

Men who have had occasion to observe the course of legisla- 
tion know that the fact thata given clause appears in a statute is 
no proof that it existed in the original bill. Conference com- 
mittees often insert important matters after the bill has passed 
both Houses in different forms. As to the scope, nature, and 
effect of such new matter the members of the respective Houses 


are frequently, yes, generally, compelledto rely on the candor | 


and good f aith of thechairmen of the conference committees when 
they submit their reports. By concealment and bad faith it may 
transpire that that is enacted into law which, in truth, has none 
of the moral force of law. Such law should be repealed as soon 
as sharp practice is discovered or ignorant blunders made, 
whether powerful interests have acquired special uniary ad- 
vantages through its operations or not; anh aha er inequita- 
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ble and vicious laws are enacted openly and in good faith or by 
subterfuge and indirection, the necessity for their repeal always 
remains until the evil is corrected. 

SILVER AND WHAT IT MEANS. 

What theory shall account for accepted facts, or what conclu- 
sions shall be derived from them, is so exclusively a matter of 
individual judgment as to justify the widest difference of opinion; 
but when an entire misapprehension exists as to the facts them- 
selves, a correct conclusion is at best only an exception. Mono- 
metallists assert as a fact the conclusion that the value of gold is 
fixed by the ‘‘ universal edict from Lombard street.” Following 
this we are presented with the conclusion that ‘it is the sustain- 
ing power of gold that keeps the silver afloat at its nominal 
value.” In amplification of this comes the conclusion that wher- 
ever silver coin is at par with gold coin such parity is due to the 
limited legal-tender quality of the silver coin and the legal ex- 
changeability of the silver coin in gold coin. 

An examination of the real facts discloses the value of conclu- 
sions sought to be derived from them. The act of February 28, 
1878, reopening our mints to the coinage of the standard silver 
dollar, expressly provides that that coin shall be a legal tender 
‘*for all debts and dues public and private except where other- 
wise expressly stipulated in the contract,” and this is the law 
to-day so far as the legal-tender quality of the silver dollar is 
concerned. The words ‘‘except where otherwise expressly 
stipulated in the contract” involve only the limitation on legal- 
tender quality which the courts of the country without statutory 
provision have in a series of decisions attached to all forms of le- 
gal-tender money, including gold, where the contract expressly 
stipulates payment in a specific kind of money. 

So, without discussing the policy of either legislative or judi- 
cial restrictions on the legal-tender quality of standard coin ut- 
tered by public authority, the fact is our 400,000,000 of standard 
silver dollars are as complete in their legal-tender quality under 
the law for any sums whatever as gold. Nor is there a section, 
line, or word of law anywhere making these millions of silver 
dollars ‘‘ convertible into lawful money.” These coinsare neither 
directly nor indirectly made exchangeable, convertible, or re- 
deemable in gold any more than gold coins are made exchange- 
able, convertible, or redeemable in silver. There is not the 
slightest legal exchangeability about either. 

Quite as much is true of the silver5-frane piece. Of these coins 
there are at least $600,000,000 worth in France. Their weight as 
compared with the gold coin is 3 per cent lighter proportionately 
than our silver dollar. The 5-franc coin is neither limited in 
legal-tender quality nor is it in any sense made redeemable in 
gold, yet the $600,000,000 of this coin is at absolute parity with 
gold. In June of last year, according to the London Economist, 
the Bank of France alone held, to use the nomenclature of our 
own monetary system, $250,500,000 of full legal-tender silver coin 
against which its notes were in circulation. 

The plain facts are that France and the United States have to- 
over $1,000,000,000 of full legal-tender silver money, that this 
entire sum is at par with gold coin, that not one dollar of this 
sum is made exchangeable, convertible, or redeemable in gold, 
and finally, that the only possible theory on which its mew with 
gold* can be accounted for is the fact that it is invested by law 
with precisely the same monetary functions as the gold coin. — 

Nature places a limitation on the supply of silver just as i 
If the law limits the coinage of silver in connec- 
tion with the free and unrestricted coinage of gold, such limita 
tion depresses the market value of the silver excluded from the 


| coinage and increases the exchange value of both the gold and 


silver coin; but as between the gold and silver coin it is equality 
of monetary functions and therefore of demand that gives equal- 
ity of monetary value, as will be made to appear more fully here- 
after. The redeemability of subsidiary silver coins and nickel 
and copper minor coins in ‘‘lawful money” cuts no figure in the 
controversy, as these coins are redeemable in silver dollars as 
well as in gold coins. It is thus seen that the whole theory 


| the maintenance of the parity of the white and yellow standard 


coins by limitation on legal-tender quality, limitation on coinage, 
and legal exchangeability, disappears with the alleged facts 0? 
which it is based. / 

But, after the dissipation of the general theory, by its conflict 
with facts, that ‘standard silver coin derives ifs nominal valve 
from gold,” there remains a number of perfunctory conclusion 
in connection with such theory that merit examination as they 
illustrate the character of the average objection urged aga0> 
the restoration of free bimetallic coinage. We are told that— 

Lombard street commands the money market of the world, just a5 Mark 
Lane commands the wheat market of the world. 

Lines of inquiry that might otherwise lead to correct conclu: 
sions should not be conveniently lost in a maze of mystery abou’ 
Lombard street, Mark Lane, and an alleged “pool of nation: 


There is no inherent potentiality in Lombard street to make it the 
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master of the money market of the world, or which requires that 
the pecuniary interests of the American people shall be subordi- 


nate and subservient to the adventurous caprices of that commer- | 
The rule that applies to wheat and Mark Lane in | 


cial Monaco. CL 
no sense applies to Lombard street and silver, except as it is made 
applicable by our own legislation. Prices radiate from the point of 


maximum surplus, demand outward toward all points of surplus | 


supply. 
London is the center of maximum demand for wheat, and 
minimum supply. The surplus wheat of the nations, therefore, 


. . . | 
moves on upward and converging incline planes toward Mark | 


Lane. This is illustrated by the relative prices of wheat on a 
given day at Minneapolis, Chicago, New York, and Liverpool. 
But no one would contend that London dominates the market in 
woolen, cotton, and linen fabrics, or in steel and iron goods. 
The price of an export product beyond the cost margin is not con- 
trolled from the point of export, but by competition for the prod- 
uct at the point of destination. The relation of wheat to Mark 
Lane, therefore, arises out of and is properly ascribable to nat- 
ural economic forces. But as England is not in herself a large 
consumer of our silver, the rule fails utterly when applied to 
Lombard street and silver, except as it is made applicable ex- 
clusively by the extraneous assistance of American legislation, 
as I will proceed to show. 

Reference to British policy sometimes excite elaborate essays 
on the comparative habits, usages, and virtues of different na- 
tionalities. Nevertheless British statesmanship is shrewd 
enough to avail itself of the blunders of American legislation to 
advance the interests of England. There have ever been philan- 
thropic British financiers quite ready to counsel and assist the 
United States in the perpetuation of such folly as would best 
fortify the position of England and weaken that of her competi- 
tors. 

in 1871 Ernest Seyd, a German-English banker, wrote and pub- 
lished in London a book marked “‘ exclusively for private circula- 
tion,” and entitled ‘‘Suggestions in reference to Metallic Cur- 
rency in the United States.” 
genius the policy subsequently pursued by Congress relative to 
silver. When the bill which subsequently demonetized silver 
was first before Congress, Mr. Hooper, who had it in charge in 
the House, said: 


Ernest Seyd, of London, a distinguished writer and bullionist, who has | 


given great attention to the subject of mints and coinage, is now here, and 
after examining the first drafts of this bill, made various sensiblé sugges- 
tions which the committee accepted and embodied in the bill. 

An extract from The Banker’s Magazine of August, 1873, runs 
as follows: 


Silver being demonetized in Germany, England, and Holland, a capital of 
£100,000 ($500,000) was raised and Ernest Seyd, of London, was sent to this 


country with this fund as the agent of foreign bondholders to effect the same | 


object. 

This extract is dismissed at what it is worth. But Ernest 
Seyd’s paternal mission at last proved so successful as to justify 
the closest scrutiny of a financial policy so kindly advised and 
supervised from the other side of the Atlantic. 

The demonetization of silver in. 1873 destroyed the use of silver 
in this country for standard monetary purpeses. By that act 
Congress struck hands with European governments to force the 
general disuse of silver as money, and relegate it to its use in the 
arts and colonial andsingle-standard coinages. That movement 
created the most violent and intense competition for gold. Since 
then the exchange value of gold has risen at least 30 per cent. 
There are respectable authorities who place the rise much higher 
than this figure, and produce authentic comparative statistics to 
prove it. The increase in the exchange value of gold resulted 
in a proportionate increase in the exchange value of all Ameri- 
an securities held abroad as well as those held at home. The 
holders of these securities on both sides of the Atlantic were the 
special beneficiaries of the rising standard of payment, while the 
American masses harvested the increased burden. 

The face value of the gold coin has ever since been pointed to 
as evidence of its unchangeability. But the violent rise in its 
exchange value as compared with the great staples of commerce 
tells with peculiar veracity the story of the unmixed violation 
of commercial equities, the universal pillage of the profits of pro- 
ductive industry, and the confiscation of the property of debtor 
and taxpayer. Meanwhile avarice denies all appeal from the face 
of the yellow coin, views with Christian fortitude the golden 
Streams of unearned increment which the increasing exchange 
value of gold turns into its coffers, discovers special financial 
Wisdom in the legislation that prepared the extra harvest of 
unmerited gain, and meets all protests against the legalized lar- 
my with well-simulated indignation on the subject of repudia- 

ion. 

But the move pertinent inquiry at this point is as to the effect 
of our antisilver legislation on the silver market, and the influ- 
€nce of such market in turn on the present industrial interests 








The author outlines with prophetic | 


of the country. The act of 1873 reduced silver to a mere com- 
modity, and left it to seek an alien market. England at once 
availed herself of our folly to supply her Indiaeolonies with cur- 
rency from our rejected silver. 

The act of 1878 reopening our mints to the limited coinage of 
silver dollars.restricted the monthly purchases of silver to not 
more than four million and not less than $2,000,000 worth. The 
Treasury Department exercised its discretion against silver and 
held the monthly coinage down to the minimum limit prescribed 
in the law. The remainder of the annual supply was excluded 
from the coinage. It was rejected at our mints and turned as 
a commodity into the market to be hawked about transatlantic 
money centers, and auctioneered into the European colonial 
coinages and the single silver standard coinages of Asia, Africa, 
and South America. This general antisilver policy most effec- 
tually transferred the control of the silver market to Lombard 
street. 

Under the present law which was conceived, proposed, and en- 
acted by the aggressive enemies of the silver dollar, the Treas- 


| ury Department makes its purchases of silver bullion at London 
| prices. British financiers shape their entire policy with refer- 


ence to silver for the purpose of retaining the advantage seeured 
by our legislation. Last year, when Spain made a draft on the 
market for 8,000,000 ounces of silver, England at once tempo- 
rarily suspended the shipment of silver to India to prevent the 
Spanish demand from raising the price. This feat was com- 
meuted on in the financial columns of American journals as an 
example of British shrewdness in holding down the price of 
American silver. 

The testimony taken a few years ago before the Royal Com- 
mission of Trade and Industry in London, is replete with con- 
gratulation on the advantages accruing to India and, through 
India, to England, from the antisilver policy of the United 
States. One gentleman testified that while it had taken Eng- 
land fifteen years te increase her spindles from 150,000,000 to 
250,000,000, India, under the impetus of American silver, had 
added 100,000,000 spindles in ten years. 

The process by which our silver is used to give India wheat 
and cotton a vast advantage in the markets of the world over 


| American wheat and cotton was fully explained, and in substance 
is as follows: India cotton and wheat are shipped to Liverpool, 


or any other European market, and exchanged for gold. With 


| the gold, silver is purchased at its market price. This silver is 


coined under British authority into rupees at its coinage value. 
These rupees are sent to India in the purchase of cotton and 
wheat at their nominal or face value. The cottonand wheat are 
in turn sent to the world’s market, and the operation is repeated 
to the extent of the annuai British-India coinage. 

In other words, under British authority to coin money for the 
India colonies, 78 cents worth of American silver excluded by 
American law from American mints is coined into 100 cents worth 
of rupees. The 78 cents worth of silver in this form purchases 
100 cents worth of India cotton and wheat. This100 cents worth 
of India cotton and wheat, which actually costs 78 cents, is sent 
to the Liverpool market in competition with like American prod- 
ucts which cost 100 cents. The 22 per cent margin is the instru- 
ment furnished by American legislation by which India wheat 
and cotton crowd American wheat and cotton from the market. 
To increase the British-India coinage beyond a certain point 
would raise the market value of silver and lose to England and 
India the advantage of this margin. Now, inasmuch as the sur- 
plus or exported wheat, fixes the price of wheat in the market at 
home, we can readily see the wisdom of England taking advan- 
tage of our law which has reduced silver to a mere commodity, 
and rendered it a subject of speculation. 

It is in the management of this tendency that the distinctive 
British policy appears. By carefully regulating the shipments 
to India, and hoiding down the price of silver, England preserves 
the margin, and by distributing it over the entire India wheat 
and cotton export, most effectually handicaps all competition in 
the export market. 

This is the silver policy so watchfully cultivated by England 
with the assistance of the United States. Some three years ago, 
Sir R. N. Fowler, in a speech before the Colonial Board of 
Trade in London, in speaking of their British-India silver policy, 
said: 

If we continue this policy a few years longer we can ruin the wheat and 
cotton industry of the United States and build up India as the chief exporter 
of these staples. 

Now, our sales of wheat and cotton in the markets of the world 
for the four years ending with 1883 amounted to $923,000,000. 
Our sales of the same staples in the same markets for the four 
yearsending with 1888 reached only 3594,000,000. The loss of the 
329,000,000 worth of market is a part of the price we pay for our 
folly in enabling our rivals to play battledore and shuttlecock 
between Mark lane and Lombard street at the expense of the 
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American farmer and planter. The words of Sir R. N. Fowler, 
already quoted, taken in connection with the statistical evidence 
of their truthfulness, give peculiar pith and flavor to the com- 
mon observation that— 


England is the bunco-steerer of the civilized world and Uncle Sam the gen- 
tleman from the rural district. 


{Laughter.] 

When the free-coinage bill was before the late Congress with 
what was thought good prospect of becoming a law, Henry Clews, 
of the banking firm of Henry Clews & Co., of New York City, 
wrote in his circular letter of April 19, 1890, as follows: 

If the silver bill be passed and the exports of silver consequently stopped, 
the tendency will be to transfer the silver market to New York. This will 
certainly be favorable to American interests, for the aim of England is to in, 
variably depress silver, in order to cheapen the cost of making the rupee- 
which, whether composed of silver bought at 44d. or 60d., buys in India the 
same amount of wheat and other products. 

This was the statement and opinion of ashrewd, successful, far- 
seeing financier, and concurred in by not a few of the ablest men 
in the country of his class, as their own words attest. Free coin- 
age failed, and silver remained a mere commodity dominated by 
aforeign power. But the facts show how little of inherent magic 
there is in Lombard street. There is no necromancy about that 
place for the control of the silver market. The control of silver 
was located there by American legislation. The repeal of such 
legislation and the restoration of free bimetallic coinage would 
in addition to other benefits remove a inost potent obstacle from 
our foreign commerce and recall the advantages lost by an act of 
treacherous folly. 

“CHEAP” SILVER—THAT MUCH-TALKED-OF DELUGE A MERE FANCY. 

The proposition to repeal the legislation that violated our stand- 
ard of money and restore free bimetallic coinage is met by the 
prophecy that such policy will deluge our mints with floods of 
cheap silver. This objection is a notion of modern invention. 
Until within a few years the great nations of Christendom wel- 
comed the discovery of new mines of silver and its use as money 
as a positive boon to commerce, an unmixed blessing to society. 
It is the new brood of financial philosophers, hatched in the credit 
shops of the nations, that is trying to set the world aright on this 
question. But authentic informatfon, gathered by competent 
officials from reliable sources, leaves the phantasy about a flood 
of silver to our mints without even the benefit of chance or con- 
jecture. 

The entire stock of silver coin of France, and Germany’s 107,- 
000,000 legal-tender silver thalers are at par with gold at the 
ratio of 154+ tol. Of the German stock, $48,000,000 is held, to- 
gether with $180,000,000 of gold, by the Imperial Bank, as its 
quick cash reserve. A mostexhaustive investigation of the sub- 
ject by ex-Secretary Windom, whom no one suspects of having 
on partial to free silver coinage, led him, in his report to the 
Fifty-first Congress, to say: 

It is safe to say there is no stock of silver coin in Europe which is not 
needed there for business purposes. 

The whole stock of standard and subsidiary silver coin of Eu- 
rope is at par with gold at a ratio of 3 cents on the dollar more 
favorable to silver than our own. William P. St. John, presi- 
dent of the Mercantile National Bank of New York, shows con- 
clusively, in his recent reply to John Jay Knox, ex-Comptroller of 
the Currency, and also the president of a national bank, that for 
Europe to send her stock of silver coin to our reopened mints at 
our coinage ratio would involve a direct loss to the holders of 
such coin of $33,000,000 besides the cost of accumulation and 
transit, and adds that it is ‘‘ wild to dread the threat of Europe's 
silver to flood our reopened mints.” 

An European silver coin now worth 100 cents at home, if re- 
coined at our mints at our coinage ratio would be worth only 97 
cents. For this reason ex-Secretary Windom said in his report: 

There is much less reason for shipping coin to this country than bullion. 

And on the question ot silver bullion, the ex-Secretary says in 
the same report: 

a i is in fact no known accumulation of silver bullion anywhere in the 
world, 

The Indias, Japan, China and other Asiatic nations, the Afri- 
can colonies, and South American countries, so far from being 
able to release their silver coin, are every year absorbing more 
silver for their own coinage purposes. The exclusive silver-stand- 
ard nations taken as a whole have less than $1 of silver per capita, 
and common sense repels any notion that any appreciable part of 
this would come to our reopened mints. 

With the fear of any flood from the world’s stock of silver coin 
or from any accumulated stock of silver bullion out of the way 


the inquiry is narrowed to the regular annual supply of the | 


world’s silver mines. Ex-Secretary Windom, in the report be- 
fore referred to, placed the annual supply of the world’s silver 
mines at 110,000,000 ounces, the coinage value of which, accord- 
ing to his statement, was $142,000,000. For the sake of agree- 
ment on a fact let the sum indicated by the World Almanac, 


$161,287,927, be accepted. We are told in the usual perfunctory 
way that “‘ the bulk of this would pass through our mints.” But 
the Director of the United States Mint distributes the current 
demands on the annual silver supply as follows: 

Required by India %35,000,000. Coinage of full legal-tender silver by Aus- 
tria and Japan, #10,000,000. Subsidery coinages of Europe, South America, 
and colonial coinages $16,000,000. Annually exported to China, Asia, and Af- 
rica, others than used in the Indian coinage $10,000,000. Annual coinage of 
Mexican dollars, not used in the arts and manufactures, $15,000,000. 


This is the distribution as stated by the Director of the Mint 
in his official report. Dr. Sootbeer, a distinguished and reput- 
able authority, insists that the annual use of silver in the arts 
and manufactures far exceeds $15,000,000. And as there ‘*‘ is no 
known accumulation of silver bullion anywhere in the world” 
it is evident that,the Director's figures are below rather than 
above the fact. 

But allowing the maximum figure on the annual output of the 
world’s silver mines and the minimum figures on the foreign an- 
nual demands on such output, the largest possible annual supply 
of silver at our reopened mints is reduced, it is easily seen, to 
$70,287,927, and this is nearly $20,000,000 in excess of the sum 
justified by the statistics of the Treasury Department. Thus an 
analysis of the facts dissolves the prospective deluge of silver at 
our mints into the dreams and hallucinations from which it 
sprung. 

There is in this whole antisilver argument a total failure to 
establish any connection whatever in the nature of cause and 
effect between the volume of gold and the parity of silver coin. 
The treaty closing the Franco-Prussian war required the pay- 
ment of the $1,000,000,000 to Germany in gold. France pushed 
the coinage of silver at her mints to the utmost capacity. <As 
thse volume of gold at that time decreased the volume of silver 
increased. In this, as in many other instances, the facts leave 
the ‘case of the gold-bugs” without the benefit even of coinci- 
dence. 

Under :ree bimetallic coinage the French supplied themselves 
with an ample volume of primary silver money, kept their in- 
dustries humming, increased their exports, and recalled their 
gold. They supplied themselves with good par standard money 
from the rejected silver of the United States before they sus- 
pended free silver coinage. The United States on the other 
hand suspended silver coinage, rejected the silver supply of her 
own mines, and demonetized what standard silver coin we did 
have. 

After much disquisition awhile agoon the habits, customs, and 
usages of different nationalities in which the comparisons were all 
against France, we are now informed that ‘‘ France, by dint of 
her consummate skill in management, and because of her singu- 
larly favorable industrial, economic, and metaphysical peculiari- 
ties,” has been able to sustain her silver money at par with gold. 
After much elaborate and mysterious expdtiation on-the danger 
of silver driving out gold, we are nowinformed that France, with 
over $700,000,000 of silver money, drew $27,692,855 of gold from 
the United States between May, 1888, and July, 1889. 

After much unctuous assumption of immaculate financial hon- 
esty and integrity for the single standard, we are now informed 
that the volume of silver money must depend for support on the 
volume of gold, which theory of course requires that any reduc- 
tion in the volume of gold, whether from loss by abrasion or ex- 
portation, must be attended with a corresponding shrinkage of 
the volume of silver, and the consequent double contraction of 
the currency which John Sherman in 1869 said *‘ means to every- 
one except a capitalist out of debt or salaried officer a period of 
loss, danger, lassitude of trade, fall of wages, disaster, and ruin.” 

In one breath we are startled with a painful picture of the 
‘‘earth scoured over to obtain what silver is wanted ” under the 
present law, and in the next we are regaled with an awful vision 
of an inundation of our mints under free coinage. We have been 
entertained with the figure of sneak thief entering the house and 
taking your best suit of clothes and under the law of displace- 
ment leaving his rags; now we are presented with a gold-sup- 
porting theory under which the thief takes ti:e best suit, and 
not only leaves no rags, but before departing forecloses a mort- 
gage on the house itself. We have been treated to a most favor- 
able commentary on the policy by which France secured $700,- 

| 000,000 par silver money and at the same time to a most dismal 
| forecast of the fate of the United States should she increase her 
| volume of silver money by precisely the same process. 

| After an emphatic approval of the present law and demand 
that it be let alone, the ‘‘ dear people” are introduced to a series 
of checkered statistical calculations showing the sad physical 
results of the present law. These are but a few examples from 
that maze of contradictions and inconsistencies in which a writer 
or speaker entangles himself who assails bimetallism with a mob 
of looseand straggling notions that tumble over and destroy one 
another even before the real conflict begins. 
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The present standard silver dollar circulation of the United 
States is slightly in excess of $378,000,000. The present standard 
silver coin circulation of France is over $600,000,000, or over 
$200,000,000 in excess of our own. We are informed that the 

resources of the silver market are exhausted under the present 
law to procure the $54,000,000 worth of silver annually required. 

Making the most reasonable allowance for probabilities, it 
would take nearly four years of the utmost possible supply of sil- 
ver at our mints under free coinage to bring up our volume of 
primary standard silver money to thatof France. With her pop- 


ulation of 38,000,000 and 600,000,000 standard silver money, | 





France, as is seen, has a little over $16 of such money per capita. | 


The same per capita of silver money in the United States would 
raise our present $378,000,000 to over $1,000,000,000, to supply 
which under free coinage would require the largest possible an- 
nual coinage at our mints for from nine to ten years. It is noi 
contended that any such increase would occur under free coin- 
age. It is only shown that even under the much vaunted ‘‘ gold 
support of silver” this increase could take place without danger 
to the parity of gold and silver coin. 

The safety of such coinage even on this unique theory could 
fail only in the contingency of the failure of the annual supply 
of gold. Of course, the failure of the world’s annual supply of 


gold would on the same theory require that no more silver be | 


used for money purposes. The annual shrinkage in the world’s 
stock of gold coin from abrasion, loss outrigit, and absorption in 
the arts would on the same theory require a parallel shrinkage 
in the world’s stock of silver-money. The practically total dis- 
appearance of gold through its long used and complete failure 
of the world’s gold mines, as was the case in the latter days of 
the Roman Empire, would by the same theory require the total 
relegation of silver also from use as money, and, while leaving 


intact the sound principles of bimetallism, would furnish a prac- | 
tical illustration of that charming chaos which seems to await | 


with peculiar fidelity the avarice theory of the single metal 
standard writer when traced to its logical conclusion. 

Mr. Speaker, it is scarcely necessary to again notice the as- 
severations that the free coinage of silver would drive out gold. 
Those who assert this are compelled to admit that gold leaves 
the country periodically even under the exclusive gold stand- 
ard and exclusive free gold coinage. England with her single 


gold standard lost over $100,000 of her gold in less than twoyears. | 


There was no efficacy in the gold standard to keep gold in the 
country. Goschen, chancellor of the British exchequer, in his 
remarkable speech at Leeds a year or so ago, served notice on 
the banks of England that they must increase their gold reserve 
$200,000,000 or take down $1,000,000,000 of their credits. France 
with her immense reserve of silver, easily spared to the Bank of 
England $15,000,000 of gold. But this was not sufficient. The 
Barings failure has shaken the fabric of credit, and there was 
again illustrated in a measure the truth of the observation by 
McLeod, the eminent writer on political economy, when he says: 

The inability of credit shops to extinguish the credit they have created— 


commonly called the failure of banks—is the cause of the most terrible social 
calamity of modern times. 


The failure of the Barings dragged down a half dozen New 


coinage, and not the coinage itself; and, finally, that the ques- 
tion of ratio can concern no other country than our own until 
such other country desires to reopen her mints to the free coin- 
age of both metals. 

Weare introduced toa quotation from Senatar JOHN SHERMAN, 
in his Paulding speech, as follows: 

No man would be fool enough to deposit an ounce of gold for coinage when 
with an ounce of gold he could buy enough silver bullion and have it coined 
without cost into twenty silver dollars. 

Under free bimetallic coinage at the ratio of 1 of gold to 16 of 
silver an ounce of gold would purchase precisely 16 ounces of 
silver. The 16 ounces of silver would coin into precisely the 
same amount of money as the 1 ounce of gold, and the real fool 
is the man who would either purchase silver with gold or gold 
with silver for coinage purposes. It is only those who prefer to 


| be deceived who are confused by Senator SHERMAN’S ingenuity 


in attaching to free silver coinage conditions utterly impossible 


| of existence under such coinage. 





York banks and stocks fell in the New York market over $600,- | 


000,000 inside of thirty days. Gold comes and goes in spite of 
single gold standard. The gold-standard men triumphantly 
point to the fact that one from two leaves one, gold from gold 


proposition that one from one leave none, gold from gold leaves 
nothing. They would anchor the vast and complicated interests 
of the American people to gold alone which periodically leaves 
the country in spite of them, and when gold does leave the country 
they rely on the general collapse of credit and destruction of 
values to attract its return on the same principle that the money 
of the community is attracted by the low auction prices of the 
bankrupt goods at the bankrupt store. casita. 

I‘rance in 18038 fixed her ratio of free gold and silver coinage 


at 154 of silver to lof gold. The silver coinscontained fifteen and | 


one-half times as much silver to the dollar as the gold coin. The 
United States some time later established our ratio of 16 to 1, or 
Sixteen times as much as silver to the dollar as gold. Thus sil- 


| 


Mr. Speaker, no one ever heard of cheap silver until after its 
free coinage was suspended. No one will ever hear of it again 
should its free coinage be restored. The passage of the free- 
coinage bill by the United States Senate last winter by a major- 
ity of 17 at once brought up the so-called ‘‘ 78-cent dollar” to a 
92-cent dollar. Silver rose on the market to over $1.20 an ounce. 
The passage of the bill by the House and its approval by the 
President would have placed the dollar at 100 cents and the 
market value of an ounce of silver at $1.29}, and the opponents 
of free coinage who have studied the question knewit. It was 
only by a scratch that they saved their stale and hackneyed 
‘cheap silver dollar” stock in trade, and now they are industri- 
ously peddling it around to all who are credulous enough to ac- 
cept it. 

At this stage is raised the specter of silver speculation and sil- 
ver speculators. It is the present policy of the Government that 


| is responsible for both. It was legislation that reduced silver to 


a speculative commodity. The repeal of such legislation and the 
restoration of free silver coinage in conjunction with gold coin- 
age would take silver out of the field of speculation once for all. 
They say this would be legislating value into silver. It would 
be legislating value into silver just to the extent that we legis- 
lated value out of silver, and to the extent that we have legislated 
value into gold by making its coinage free, and no farther. 

Permit the statement here that so far from the standard au- 
thorities on political economy being against this system, of all 
those who have written on the subject within the past two hun- 
dred years I will produce ten who favor it for every one that can 
be produced against it. 

On this floor we find men in a fog of vagrant fancies, thinking 
they see madness, mystery, and folly when they donot see at all. 
They ascribe to us a desire for more silver, and then settle down 
as the exponents, apologists, and defenders of the present Gov- 
ernment silver-bullion warehouse policy. On this policy our 
views are almost too far apart to ever conflict. Under such pol- 
icy the Government goes into the market and purchases $4,500,- 
000 worth of silver per month, regardless of the natural supplies. 


| This silver is not coined or given any of the characteristics of 


money, but is warehoused as asimplecommodity. On this metal 
commodity Treasury notes are issued at its market value. Into 
the body of the act authorizing the issue is injected a stump 


; i jes | speech about redeemability and parity, with no more legal! or 
and silver leaves silver, but seem oblivious of the equally patent | 


moral effect than would have a declaration that the note should 


| be redeemed in diamonds mined in the moon. 


ver was valued 3 per cent higher at the French mints than at | 
ourown. Did this higher valuation of silver result in driving 


gold out of France, or excluding it from the coinage? On the 


contrary, between the years 1803 and 1870 France coined $1,447,- | 


000,000 of gold and $917,000,000 of silver, and there resulted a 
‘arger accumulation of both gold and silver coin in France than 
'n any other country in the world. 

This shows, first, that opening the mints to the coinage of both 


On precisely the same principle here observed why should not 
the owners of steel, iron, corn, wheat, and cotton unload their 
commodities in Government warehouses as so much collateral 
and receive Treasury notes on theirmarket value? The present 
silver policy of the Government heralds, invites, excuses, exem- 
plifies, and justifies every wild land loan, subtreasury, and ware- 
house scheme that is being advocated in this country to-day. It 
is all very easy to commend this policy and say let well-enough 
alone, but he who hoists the flood-gates has little right to com- 
plain of the deluge. 

[ am not only opposed to the present policy of the Government 
and the whole brood of evils which it suggests and invites, but 
I am opposed to the Government buying an ounce of silver for 
other than subsidiary coinage purposes. I favor the reopening 
of our mints to the free coinage of silver and gold ata fixed ratio 
and the enfranchisement of silver in common with gold through 
coinage with the distinct properties, characteristics, and func- 
tions of primary money. i 

This means as a policy that the Government shall get out of 


| and keep out of the silver market; that the Government shall 


zold and silver does not exclude gold from the coinage; second, | 
that the free coinage of both metals does not necessarily result 
in driving one out of the country; third, it suggests that the | 
only proper subject of international arrangement is the ratio of 





| 


get out of and keep out of the business of warehousing silver or 
any other commodity and issuing Treasury notes thereon; that 
the citizen who takes either gold orsilver to the mints will take 
gold or silver dollars from the mints; that silver dollars shall be 
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precisely as good as gold dollars and gold dollars as good as silver 
dollars; that there shall ba no accumulation of either silver coin 
or silver bullion in the Federal Treasury by the process of Govern- 
ment bullion purchases; that the Treasury Department shall be 
remitted to its proper function of simply collecting and disburs- 
ing the national revenues in pursuance of law; that the safe 
limitation which nature has placed on the supply of silver in 
common with gold shall regulate the supply of silver coinage, 
as it does the supply of gold coinage; that the unit of monetary 
value shall rest on the broader basis of both metals, instead of 
on the narrow basis of the one metal; thatatall times the fabric 
of credit shall have the support of at least one metal as against 
the policy that periodically leavesit with substantially none, and 
that we shall recover the advantages lost to American commerce 
by the present policy, which enables our rivals to use silver as a 
means by which to crowd American products from the markets 
of the world. 

This is what bimetallism means and this is that for which the 
Democracts stood in the last Congress almost as one man. And 
however earnestly the beneficiaries of special priviliges may 
pray for the defeat of the Democracy at the ensuing election, the 
record of the Democrats in the last Congress on the silver ques- 
tion, which I hope they will repeat in this indicates that they 
are not yet ready to admit that the time has arrived in this 
country when ‘‘Czesar has his party, and Pompey has his party, 
and Rome has none.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, in the light of recent legislation, 
which has imposed unjust and unequal taxationon the masses, 
has subsidized from taxation thus gathered the private interests 
of a favored few, has heaped upon the shoulders of the people 
an additional burden of debt by lessening their ability to pay, 
permit me, in the forcible language of the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. SHIVELY], to say: 

The claims of the whole are superior to those of any of its 
parts. Even now you are at the parting of the ways. If the 
cane-grower of Louisiana, the beet-raiser of Nebraska, the sap- 
tapper of Vermont, and the shipbuilder of Maine are to hold ban- 

ucts in the vaults of the public Treasury and feast on the pub- 
lic revenues, you might as well prepare to welcome the corn- 
burner of Kansas, the sooty coal-miner of Indiana, the locked-out 
iron-worker of Pennsylvania, and the famishing agriculturist of 
New England to the sweet delights of your statutory festivities. 
[Applause.] No hackneyed maxim nor subtile distinction can 
avail. Your partial, one-sided communism and your bogus left- 
handed socialism are but finger boards along the steep descent 
to beatified St. Simonism. Along that route there is no camp- 
ing ground. You must choose to rush on to the goal or retrace 
the course. The wail of the few for luxuries from the public table 
hearalds the demand of the many for daily bread. Greed can not 
forever invoke the statutes it has purchased or the constitution 
it has mangled to protect its gold from the forces of its own cre- 
ation. 

Come on with your millennium of universal prosperity by stat- 
ute and universal riches by taxation, or dissolve your corrupting 
and debauching partnership between the Governmentand favored 
private interests and give us back the ideal of the fathers ina 
sturdy, self-reliant, self-helping, and self-respecting individual- 
ism as the crown jewel of American politics, the settled and per- 
petual type of American civilization. 


Free Coinage of Silver. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WASHINGTON F. WILLCOX, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
iN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 24, 1892, 


On the bill (H. R. 4426) for the free coinage of gold and silver, for the issue 
of coin notes, and for other purposes. 


Mr. WILLCOX said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The difference of opinion as to the unlimited 
use of silver for monetary purposes is more of a local than a 
political question. 

On all great financial and economic questions there are honest 
differences of opinion among the people in the various sections of 
our great country, living under different conditions and relations 
to business and industria! pursuits. 

I believe at least 90 pur cent of the inhabitants of the Eastern 
States, without respect to party divisions, are opposed to this bill. 


In certain of the Western and Southern States a large element 
in all parties favor free silver coinage. 

Mr. Speaker, the reason for these divergent sentiments must 
be apparent to most of us. 

In the Eastern States there is an abundant supply of money 
and the rates of interest are low, while in the West and South 
money is scarce and the average rates of interest high, while 
their farm products are selling at prices barely sufficient to pay 
the cost of production. 

The necessities of the farmers, from whom the complaint chiefly 
comes, West and South, compel them to borrow large sums of 
money, most of which comes from the Eastern capitalists and 
lenders of small means, which is usually secured by mortgages 
on their farms. In many instances their homes have been taken 
from them by reason of their inability to pay the principal or 
interest when due. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not surprising, when we reflect upon their 
distress, that discontent prevails among them, and that they are 
ready to grasp at any measure which they hope may alleviate 
their condition. They insist that there should be an expansion 
of the currency, which they believe will bring to them more 
money at cheaper rates, and relieve them of much of their dis- 
tress, and that unlimited coinage of silver will produce this re- 
sult. There is a conflict between them and the best financiers 
as to the effect of free coinage. 

Mr. Speaker, in my judgment, the passage of this bill, under 
present conditions, will bring to the farmers and laboring men 
disaster instead of relief. 

Bimetallism is favored by all classes and everywhere in our 
broad land, but this can not be brought about unless the two met- 
als, gold and silver,can be maintained on a parity. A silver dol- 
lar is worth only about 70 cents, and the price of silver bullion 
is the same as the coin dollar. The value of bullion the world 
over is determined by the markets in New York and London, in 
which markets the only actual difference in price is the cost of 
transportationfrom one to the other. 

Silver is and has been for years demonetized in England and 
Germany, and its coinage discontinued in France. These great 
countries refuse to recognize it as money in their dealings with 
us or other nations. 

Our balances on international transactions are always payable 
in gold, and not a dollar of our silver can be used outside of our 
country except as bullion. 

Mr. Speaker, our business relations with these great nations 
are intimate and upon an immense scale. By reasonof the tele- 
graph and the use of steam vessels, which have nearly displaced 
the sail packets in the carrying of freights, they have become 
our near neighbors, identified with usin nearly every kind o! 
commercial transaction. 

The commerce of the world is governed by well-fixed and well- 
defined rules, which have become the law of nations and which 
no nation can ignore without disturbing the harmony existing, 
and estranging itself in its dealings with them. Lying at tli 
foundation of international commerce and success is a monetar) 
standard recognized by all. If one country should adopt an in- 
dependent monetary standard, in conflict with that used by the 
commercial world its use will be limited to that country. 

Mr. Speaker, the pound sterling of England is the measure 0! 
value the world over. All business transactions among all na- 
tions, whether between France, and China, are estimated and 
measured by this standard. 

Silver being demonetized by the large commercial countries 0 
Europe, and worth only 90 cents an ounce or 70 cents on the dol- 
lar, our silver will be received by them only as bullion at th 
market price. Therefore, it must be apparent to every think 
ing man that when we shall give silver full scope by a free-coll- 
age act we must stand alone and bear the burden without the 
aid of other nations. 

We shall by this act build a wall about us with every ga 
closed against its going out of the country and wide open to '™ 
ceive the silver of the world without the slightest barrier to pr 
vent its coming to us, for which we will have to pay 30 per cen! 
above its present actual value. i i 

Mr. Speaker, there could be no objection to such a policy if, 
as suggested and desired by our Republican friend from ©” 
fornia [Mr. BOWERS], a wall should be built against all commer 
with the outside world. Nationsnever become great and wealt®) 
by any such policy as this. Commercial dealings with es" 
other are to the mutual profit of all. If we are to continue 0" 
extended commerce with them we must conform to the laws ° 
| trade which govern them. 
| Mr. Speaker, bimetallismean not be brought about solely by 8 
| legislative act. In order to establish and maintain it, the . 
| trinsic value of the two metals, according to the ratio adopted. 

must be substantially on a parity. 
' How can a law of this Congress raise the value of t 
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silver 30 per cent or to the equalityof gold? What kind of lev- 
erage, without the aid of other nations, are we to use to accom- 
plish this wonderful result? Nothing short of amiracle can do it. 

Is it wise, safe, or honest legislation to open our mints for the 
reception of the world’s silver while every other country refuses 
to do it, paying 30 per cent above its value? 





Who is to receive the immense profit caused by this inflation | 


and resulting from the passage of this bill? The answer is easy 
and certain. The silver mine and bullion owners of all nations, 
and all the people will have it to pay and receive none of the 
profits. 


The mine-owners and their paid attorneys tell us the reason | 


silver has declined in value results from the act of 1873 demone- 


tizingit. Ihave nodoubt but that act had a depressing influence | 


on the price of silver, and that Congress committed a great mis- 


take and wrong in passing it, as it operated to the greater profit | 
of foreigners holding our bonds, which, before this, were pay- | 


able in gold or silver, than it did to us, by compelling their pay- 
mentin gold. 

However, Mr. Speaker, that act did not discourage the silver 
mine owner or lessen his product. Never in the history of the 








| 





worid has the silver output been as large in the same period of | 
time as it has been since 1873, though silver has largely depre- | 
ciated. If statistics are correct, and I have not heard them dis- | 
puted, they show the average cost of producing silver in this | 
country to be 41 cents an ounce, and the market has ranged from | 


89 cents to over $1 an ounce sincs the act demonetizing it was 
passed, showing very handsome profits to the producers, and by 


this bill, if it beeomes a law, the price will be inexorably fixed | 


at $1.29 per ounce. 
It is apparent from these figures that the mine-owners need 
no sympathy or special aid from Congress or the people. 


Who is to suffer by this great inflation caused solely by a | 


legislative act? Somebody has to pay for it. There is only one 
answer, and that is the people, all who receive it in payment of 
debts, farm products, labor, ete. 

Mr. Speaker, the claim is boldly made that the people must 
submit to this extortion in order to increase the volume of 
money for which our friends in the West and South say there is 
a pressing demand. 

We are told that the currency has not kept pacs with the 
growth of population and business. This is a misapprehension. 
The volume of money is larger per capita now than at any time 
before, except the paper inflation period of 1865, being $24 per 
capita. Weare converting into money under existing law nearly 
$20,000,000 in gold and about fifty-five millions of silver currency 
annually. No one can successfully deny but that the increase in 
the volume of money exceeds our growth in population and busi- 
ness. 


There can be nv foundation for the claim made, that a depres- | 


| 





sion or cheapenfng the price of farm or other products is to be at- | 


tributed to the scarcity of money. 

Mr. Speaker, the important inquiry at this time is as to the 
effect unlimited coinage will have upon the people, upon business 
and industry? 

The ratio of gold to silver, established by law in 1834, is 1 ounce 
of gold to 16 of silver. This ratio was based upon the intrinsic 
relative value of the two metals at the time this law was enacted. 

By reason of the large and increasing production of silver over 
gold since 1873, the intrinsic value of the two metals are much 
farther separated and to-day 1 ounce of gold is worth intrinsically 
22 ounces of silver. 

This bill does not purpose to place the two metals on a parity 
= the start, but to force them to that relation by remonetizing 
silver. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this is impossible without the codpera- 
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selves. When the storm comes values depreciate and disaster 
follows, they will find profitable investment for their hoarded 
gold, which will pay them larger dividends than loaning on 
Western farm mortgages. This class are not going to suffer as 
much by the passage of this bill as our opponents seem to be- 
lieve, and will not need theirsympathy. 

[t does not necessarily follow that because the business men and 
financiers are opposed to unlimited silver coinage, that they are 


| actuated by greed and selfishness. Their business training gives 


them a knowledge of finance that the masses in other occupa- 
tions do not possess, and they can with a clearer vision, predict 
the blow that will fall upon the industrial and business classes if 
we shall be placed on a debased currency. 

Mr. Speaker, they tell us that cheaper and more abundant 
money will elevate the price of commodities, farm products, etc., 
and make debt payingeasier. This isa great mistake which our 
friends labor under. The dearest money a people can have is 
cheap money; that which is below the standard fixed by the com- 
mercial world. 

The merchants would notfind any greater profit in shortening 
their yardsticks one-half and calling ita yard, or a farmer in 
reducing his bushel measure one-half and calling it a bushel, 
as their customers would discover the device and compel them 
to reduce prices to conform to measure. We can deceive noone 
a great while by calling 70 cents a dollar or scaling down our dol- 
lar to a 70-cent standard, and if adopted prices will be measured 
by this short dollar, instead of the golddollar of 100cents. Such 
a radical change will lead to endless confusion and disturbance. 
and compel areadjustment of business upon a different scale than 
now exists. 

There may be one advantage temporarily gained by the debtor 
class in the passage of this bill. It will enable them, provided 
they can get hold of the silver currency, to pay existing obliga- 
tions with the 70-cent dollar; or in other words to scale down 
their debts 30 per cent. It will help our large railroad corpora- 
tions, the greatest debtor class in thiscountry,to scale their debts 
when not payable in gold, a considerable part of which is held 
by persons of small means. But when existing contracts shal! 
become due, it is not probable that many will be able to liquidate 
them, evenif we have free coinage. They will be obliged to ask 
for an extension or a renewal of their loans. The creditor will 
be apt to reply to such request, ‘‘I loaned you money worth 100 
cents on the dollar; you propose to repay the loan with 70-cent 
dollars. I can not be caught in that way again, the contract of 
renewalof the loan must stipulate that the principal and interest 
shall be payable in gold.” This stipulation would also be re- 
quired in nearly every loan. 

The borrowing class will be compelled to execute such a con- 
tractor lose the property pledged. When these new debt contracts 
become due where is the debtor to obtain the gold coin from to 
meet them with? The silver dollar will not answer the require- 
ments of the contract. He will discover that there is no profit 


| in cheap money, and the only use he can make of it in paying hi 


tion of European nations. This disparity exist in all countries | 


in their business relations with the commercial world. 

Congress might as well attempt to appreciate the value of 
wheat in the markets of the world by fixing the price at $1.50 
bushel, when it is worth only $1 per bushel. 

_ What, then, will be the necessary and logical result of unlim- 
ited silver coinage? Gold being far more valuable of the two 
metals, and the only currency recognized and accepted in all the 
marts of the civilized world will be in the greatest demand. 
{t will be impossible to circulate the two currencies together or 
make them interchangeable under a free-coinage act. Who will 


accept a 70-cent silver dollar for a gold dollar worth 100 cents? | 


Eve rybody having the two coins in his pocket would part with 
the silver first and retain the gold until he could receive greater 
value for it. 

Mr. Speaker, the result by the passage of this bill will be to 
drive gold to a premium and out of circulation, as in the days of 
the greenback currency, and place us on a silver basis. This 
means cheap and depreciated money, business disturbance, and 
disaster to all except the rich, or the gold-bugs, as our silver 
Srators term them. They will be able to take care of them- 


obligations will be to buy gold at a premium, corresponding to 
the difference of the two metals at their bullion value. 

Thus far the silver dollar has been kept on a parity with gold 
by limiting coinage and giving it full legal-tender power. It is 
estimated that if we open our mints to the silver of the world. 
and this bill will do that, it will stimulate silver mining to such 
an extent es to dump into them at least 100,000,000 ounce 
yearly. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not believed by many of the best financiers 
that under existing law passed by the last Congress, which 
places 4,500,000 ounces of silver each month in the Government 
vaults, that our silver dollar can long be maintained on a parity 
with the yellow metal. Whenthey do part company the cheaper 
money will be the prevailing currency, and the other will be re- 
tired from circulation. This is the natural law of finance; it is 
the history and experience of the past. 
laboring or debtor classes. If I believed for a moment that such 
would be its operation I would do all in my power to have it be- 
come a law. 

Whenever there is a depreciated currency the laborer will have 
to accept it for his day’s work and the farmer for his products. 

Mr. Speaker, a nation’s honor and integrity is involved in 
maintaining sound money, a currency that represents just what 
the government stamp when placed upon it says it does, making 
it a legal tender for all public and private debts, an exchange 
for every kind of commodity. If it represents anything less 
then it is a symbol of fraud and a cheat to everyone into whose 
hands it passes. 

No government or people can afford to have placed upon its 
statute book an act which permits and invites dishonorable deal- 
ings among the people, and much less a great and wealthy nation 
whose honor and business integrity stands as exalted as any on 
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48 APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Free Coinage of Silver. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. ALLEN R. BUSHNELL, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 23, 1892. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4425) for the free coin- 
age of gold and silver, for the issue of coin notes, and for other purposes— 


SUM OF ALL ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR OF BILL. 


Mr. BUSHNELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: All the arguments that have been made in fa- 
vor of the passage of this bill, may be summed up in two proposi- 
tions; 

First, that the present United States dollar is too big, and Con- 
gress ought to make itsmaller. 

Second, that the present price of silver is too low, and Con- 
gress ought to make it higher. 

The first proposition of course, means that the purchasing 
power of the dollar is now too great; that a dollar will now buy 
too much of other kinds of property, and that all people who are 
to receive money, all creditors, all receivers of wages, pensions, 
annuities, life insurance or other accumulations of any kind, and 
ali receivers of salaries, are to receive less than they are now en- 
titled to receive, and ought to do so; and that all debtors, all 
those under any sort of obligation to pay money, ought to be en- 
titled to pay their debts in full, by paying less than they now 
owe. 

It means, as to raising the price of silver, that the United 
States shall attempt to raise the price of the world’s supply of 
$4,000,000,000 of silver, of which they only own half a billion, for 
the benefit of the silver-holders of all the world. It means, an 
effort by the United States alone, to bull the price of silver, and 
make it bring 39 cents per ounce (over 40 per cent of its present 
value) more than it is worth now; and that our holders in the 
United States of one-eighth of the world’s supply of silver, shall 
get one-eighth of the benefit of our so doing, and that the holders 
of the other seven-eighths of the world’s supply of silver in other 
countries, shall get the other seven-eighths or $1,400,000,000, of 
the benefits of our so raising the price of silver. 

Ought our present United States dollar to be made smaller; 
thatis, ought its purchasing power to bedecreased? If the price 
of silver ought to be raised, ought the United States alone, to 
assume the burden of raising it? 

If these questions be answered in the negative, that ends the 
discussion; and this bill ought not to pass. 

But for those who think otherwise, let us consider the bill, and 
its probable effects, if enacted into law, more in detail. 

PROVISIONS OF BILL. 

This bil! provides— 

That the unit of value in the United States shall be the standard silver dol- 
lar consisting of 412} grains standard silver, or the gold dollar of 25.8 grains 
standard gold; 

And that these coins ‘‘shall be a legal tender in payment of 
all debts, public and private.” Further, that— 

Any holder of gold or silver bullion of the value of $100 or more, of stand- 
ard fineness, shall be entitled to have the same struck into any authorized 
standard coins of the United States, free of charge, at the mints of the 
United States; or the owner of the bullion may deposit the same at such 
mints and receive therefor coin notes equal in amount to the coinage value 
of the bullion deposited, and the bullion thereupon shall become the prop- 
erty of the Government. That the coin notes so issued shall be in denomi- 
nations not less than $1 nor more than $1,000, and shall be legal tender in 
like manner and invested with the same monetary uses as the standard gold 
and silver coins of the United States. 

It also provides that there shall be no more issue or reissue of 
gold or silver certificates by the United States Treasury; and that 
ail such certificates shall be destroyed as fast as received in the 
Treasury, and the coin notes provided for in this act, issued in lieu 
ofthem. These coin notes are to be redeemed in coin, on demand, 
at the Treasury, and the bullion deposited is to be coined as fast 
as may be necessary for such redemption. 

The bill further provides that as soon as France shall reopen 
her mints to the free coinage of silver, at her present ratio of 154 | 
to 1, the coinage of our silver dollar shall be reduced to the same 
ratio, and thereafter contain 400 grains, instead of 4124 grains, of 
standard silver. 

UNDER THIS LAW GOLD MUST GO—70-CENT SILVER DOLLARS BECOME LEGAL 
TENDER—LESS MONEY INSTEAD OF MORE. 

It seems most unreasonable to expect that the financial policy 
proposed by this bill, would raise the price of the world’s supply | 
of silver over 40 yer cent, and thus restore the parity between | 
the values of gold and silver, on the present ratio of 16 to 1; that | 

















is, thatit shall take 16 ounces of silver to equal in value one ounce 
of gold. 

This bill provides for two units of money, viz: a gold dollar of 
25.8 grains, and a silver dollar of 412+ grains, either of which is 
to be legaltender. The gold bullion in a gold dollar, isnow worth 
over 40 per cent more, in the markets of the world, than is the 
silver bullion in asilver dollar. Clearly then, under this law, no 
sane man who has gold would coin it; because that would make 
it legal tender for 40 per cent less than its value before coinage. 
If he have gold already coined, he would not use it as money, but 
would sell itas bullion, as was done during the war, and before 
resumption of specie payments; because as bullion, it would be 
worth more than as legal tender. 

What must be the inevitable results of this situation? Can 
anything else be reasonably expected, than that gold, and every 
representative of it, will be retired from circulation as money, 
and become a commodity, and be bought and sold as such, as it 
was during the war; and that silver alone will be coined at the 
mint; and silver, and the representatives of silver, alone, will 
circulate as money; and that our currency will be placed upon a 
purely silver basis? This means the immediate withdrawal from 
circulation of about $700,000,000 of gold; the sudden contraction 
of the currency to that enormous extent; the stability of our 
monetary system overturned; the destruction of confidence and 
credit, and a period of such stringency in business affairs, as this 
country has never seen. 

Certainly, nobody will pay out the more valuable legal-tender 
gold, when they can just as well pay, in cheap legal-tender sil- 
ver. They did not do so during the war, as between dear gold, 
and cheap greenbacks, and human nature has not materially 
changed in that respect, since then. 

It is immaterial that this silver dollar now circulates side by 
side with this gold dollar, and as its equalin value. Everybody 
knows it does so, because under present laws, the number of them 
permitted to be coined, is limited; so much so, that Government 
can and does, receive and treat them, as of equal value and inter- 
changeable with gold dollars. This bill limits the coinage of 
the silver dollar, only by the world’s supply of silver. There is 
no provision for its interchangeability with gold, and could not 
be, without first hoarding gold enough in the Treasury tosecure 
the supply, against a run upon it from all the world. 

Under this law, gold must go. The reign of a silver currency 
comes in; and silver dollars, circulating at the value of the silver 
bullion in them, now about 70 cents, and silver certificates rep- 
resenting such dollars, at once become our legal-tender cireulat- 
ing money. Greenbacks and national-bank notes will of course 
take the same value. 

This view is scarcely combated by the majority report of the 
committee, on this bill. They say that the change proposed, 
‘* will cause for the moment, some apprehension, and probably a 
disposition to hoard gold, may be expected.” But they think 
that ‘‘ any evils that may result must, from the nature of the situ- 
ation, be transitory.” 

The reason why they think the evils apprehended from this 
free coinage of the present silver dollar, in addition to the free 
coinage of gold, which we now have, would be transitory, is, that 
they think this free coinage of silver by the United States would 
soon restore the market value of silver to a parity with gold, at 
the ratio of 16 to 1, which was the ratio upon which we had free 
coinage of both metals, before silver was demonetized by us and 
the commercial nations of most of the civilized world. Their 
hope is, by this law, to so raise the price of silver, and lower the 
price of gold, in all the markets of the world, as to bring them 
together, and thus restore the parity or equality of values be- 
tween the two metals, upon thisratio. Nobody expects to restore 
such equality in this country alone. Commercial values, with 
our present facilities of transportation and communication, and 
without artificial limitations and barriers, will find their level, 
the world over, as do the waters of the sea. 


BUT IF THIS LAW WOULD RAISE SILVER TO A PARITY WITH GOLD, WHY 
SHOULD WE DO IT ALONE? 


Why, let me ask, should the United States undertake alone 
this stupendous task of restoring silver to a parity with gold? 
We are told by the gentleman from Missouri the author of tals 
bill, [Mr. BLAND], that France alone undertook to maintain this 
parity, and for seventy years, by the free coinage of silver at 4 
ratio of 154 to 1, kept the price of silver equal to, or a little 
higher than gold. That, I think, gentlemen, is a mistake. Tt 
was not France that did that. It was the immutable and omn!p> 
otent law of supply and demand. The demand for silver w%& 
greater than the supply,in proportion to gold. Gold became the 
chief money of commerce. Why? Because on the discovery ° 
gold in the Californian and Australian mines, it became more 
plentiful, in proportion than silver. Gold, therefore, deprec 
ated, or, what amounts to the same thing, silver appreciate¢, 
and because of it, gold was demonetized in some localities. W® 











have been told that silver then ceased to be coined in this 
country, and throughout the commercial world, largely. And 
why? 
and so it could not be profitably coined. 
ver dollars were coined in this country from 1792 up to 1873. 
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| enabling them, regardless of their ability to pay, or the ne 
Because it was worth more than gold, proportionately; | 
Comparatively few sil- | 


Since then there has been coined by our mints, and put in cir- | 


culation, several times as many dollars in silver and silver certifi- 
cates as they coined in the whole eighty-one years before. And 


It was money in the pockets of silver-holders, to have it coined. 
The more silver coined, the more profitable to them. 

We are now asked to pass a bill that shall make the people of 
the United States assume a burden that France and the Latin 
Union together could not sustain. And more, France and the 
Latin Union, which came to her aid, only undertook to maintain 
a parity between gold and silver, then existing, and which had 
for centuries, practically, been well established. 
torestore to the world’s supply, of $4,000,000,000, of silver, a parity 
with gold, now lost by a gap of over 40 per cent. Our proposed 
task is, to first lift that silver, over 40 per cent in value, and then 
perpetually hold it there. 

To maintain a parity already established was a load bigger 
than France and the Latin Union could carry, and they got from 
under it, and let silver drop to its present price. Why, silver 


We are asked | 


| matters, lies in a stable and non-fluctuating currency. 


AD 


be benefited, if 
ds of 
their creditors, to cheat their creditors out of 30 cents on the 
dollar of what they justly owe, be a benefit. 

There is another class that would be benefited, and that is 
speculators. The safety of the masses of the people, in financial 
What- 


debts over 30 cents on the dollar. They would 


| ever there is in the currency of a country that permits it to fluc- 
why? Because silver depreciated, and could be profitably coined. 


| later, they always do pay it. 


| 


was accumulating in the Bank of France, and gold was being ex- | 


ported. They found that they were becoming the dumping 


ground for the silver of the world, and so they demonetized sil- | 


ver; first limiting the coinage of it, and then wholly ceasing its 
coinage. 
impossible for France and the Latin Union? 


Will the United States find that they can do what was | 


This bill proposes to open our mints to the free coinage of all | 


the silver which shall be brought here. If it should not make 


us the dumping ground for the silver of all the world, it would | 


nevertheless compel us to assume, and carry, the burden of re- 
storing and sustaining the price of silver, up to a parity with 
gold, upon the ratio of 16 to 1, or else every one of our dollars 
in use as currency, would drop to the value of 412+ grains of sil- 
ver 900 fine, which by the last quotation I have seen is 68¢ cents; 
and there is no escape from it. 
toward the owners in othercountries, of three and a half billions 
of silver, to raise its price over 40 percent? It will not put 
money in our pockets to do that, but it is money out of our pock- 
ets. 


whose property is worth over sixty billions of dollars. [I think 


tuate, that permits it to go up and down in value, tends to the 
benefitof speculators. Wallstreet, which isasynonym for sharp 
financiering, will make money if the currency fluctuates, no mat- 
ter whether it goes up or down in value; and the people of the 
country are the ones that will lose by it every time. Sharp 
financiers will anticipate the changes of the money market, and 
buy or sell, either short or long, to meet it; and every time they 
will make money out of the people. When financiers make 
money, there is nobody but the people to pay it; and, sooner or 
The masses of the people can not 
anticipate these changes of values, and if they could, have not 
the means, and are ignorant of the methods, to take advantage 
of them. Financial legislation that takes property from one 
citizen, and gives it to another, without any compensation, 
whether such other be debtor or creditor, rich or poor, saint or 
sinner, is wholly and unqualifiedly wrong, and can be nothing 
but wrong. 

THE WRONG 


OF THE DEMONETIZATION OF SILVER IN 1873 CANNOT 


RIGHTED, BY ANOTHER WRONG NOW. 

I concede, Mr. Speaker, that the demonetization of silver in 
1873 was a great wrong to the people of this country, and why ? 
We then had a great national debt, and every dollar of that debt, 
and the public and private debts of the country, had been con- 
tracted, even if payable in coin, with our dollar no larger than 
the silver dollar. But our actual currency was then a depre- 
ciated and inflated paper currency, inherited fromthe war. The 


BE 


| great mass of the public and private debts of the country had been 


Are we bound by any obligation | 


The United States of America is an immense country, | 


the United States could, if it saw fit, assume the burden of so | 


raising the price of silver; but it is expensive business to do it. 

There is no value received coming to us for doing it, and there 

is no way in which our people can get any equivalent benefit for 

the task, if undertaken. 

SMALLER DOLLARS AND MORE OF THEM, WOULD BE NO MORE MONEY TO THE 
BUSHEL. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what ismoney? We heara good deal upon 
this floor about the increase in the price of gold, and those who 
talk on the other side, say they wantan increase in the price of 
property. 

Why, money is but a measure of value, a kind of property by 


which we measure the value of other property and make ex- | 


changes. Increasing the price of all other property, means 
only, depreciating the price of money; that is, making its pur- 
chasing power less; and on the other hand, increasing the price 
of money, or the size of the dollar, means only decreasing the 
price of other property in the same proportion. Make our dol- 
lar half as big as it is now, and still callitadollar. What you 
now sell for one dollar would then bring two dollars; but you 
would not be benefited, because the purchasing power of those 
two dollars, would be exactly the same as that of one dollar now. 
SILVER-HOLDERS, SILVER-PRODUCERS, DEBTORS, AND SPECULATORS ONLY, 
WOULD BE BENEFITED. 

[ see, Mr. Speaker, that there are only four classes of people 
that could be benefited by thislaw. And who are they? First, 
the silver-holders. Second, silver-producers. Third, debtors. 
Fourth, speculators. 


The holders of the three and a half billions of dollars of silver | 


| 


outside of the United States, would get the benefit of this coun- | 
try’s raising the price of their silver over 40 per cent, if we raise | 


it toa parity with gold at present prices. That would be mak- 
ing them a present of $1,400,000,000; about the amount of our 
present national debt. Our own silver already coined, would 
pass for no more than it does now. 

The silver bullion holders and producers that we have in this 
country, would be specially favored, as a class, by this legisla- 
tion. It would increase the price of their property. 

The debtors. With free silver coinage, and every silver dollar 
coined a unit of money and legal tender, all debtors would be 
entitled to pay their just debts in thatdollar. If silver should 
remain at its present price, that means a scaling down of those 
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contracted in that paper currency,called greenbacks. Wewere 
then straining every nerve to resume specie payments without 
sudden and disastrous contractions, or changing of values. A 
gold dollar had been worth $2.85 in greenbacks, and a silver dol- 
lar was worth alittlemore. Greenbacks had risen in value until 
they had touched only 8,4, cents below gold, and for two years, 
their average price had been only 9,4, cents below gold. 

The silver dollar of 4124 grains 900 fine, had been a lawful unit 
of money of these United States ever since 1792. Our national 
debt and all the public and private debts of our people, if paya- 
bie in coin, might according to the contract, honestly and law- 
fully be paid in either these silver dollars, without any limit, 
or in gold dollarsof 25.8grainseach. In this condition of things 
the act of February 12, 1873, was passed, by which silver was de- 
monetized, the gold dollar of 25.8 grains, made the sole unit of 
our money, and our monetary system placed wholly upon a gold 
basis. And then resumption of specie payments had to come 
upon this exclusively gold basis; and for over nineteen years 
that law has been in foree. 

This is the full indictment against the act of 1873. True it is, 
that in all the years before 1873, our mints had coined compara- 
tively few silver dollars, and since then our Government has coined 
and putincirculation over and over againas many dollars in silver 
as it had ever done before; true, silver was then worth 3 per 
cent more than gold, upon our ratio of 16to 1; and that law made 
our coin debts payable, in what was then the cheaper metal dol- 
lars; yet our people had a right to retain their option to pay in 
whichever dollar they could pay easiest; especially so, when their 
debts had been mostly contracted upon agreenback basis, in dol- 
lars worth greatly less than either of them. If the great com- 
mercial nations of the world should demonetize silver, our people 
had a right to pay their debts in the silver made cheaper by that 
demonetization. That was according to the contract. 

Could my vote, within a reasonable number of years after- 
wards, have restored to the debtors of 1873, the right to so 
pay their debts, they should have had it instanter. But the 
debtors and creditors of to-day, are not the debtors and creditors 
of nineteen yearsago. More than half the average lifetime of 
mankind, has elapsed since then. Most of the chief business 
men of that day are now dead. The private debts of that day, 
are practically all paid off. The period of outlawry for ordinary 
debts, has elapsed, over and over again. Public and corporate 
securities of that day, have been largely paid, or bought and sold, 
or have otherwise changed hands. For nineteen years, all the 
cealings of all the people of the United States have been based 
upon our currency as modified by the law of 1873. The con- 
tracts of to-day, were, with very few exceptions, made under 
that law, and the present relations of debtor and creditor, in- 
curred under our present monetary system, and the faith of the 
Government, as embodied in the lawof 1873, is pledged into, and 
made part of, every existing contract for the payment of money. 
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This proposed law, would not remedy the wrong done by the 





Our commissioners of 1878, reported that they ‘found it im- 


act of 1873. Those who were hurt by that law, would not be | possible to secure an agreement for giving circulation to silver 


helped by this; and those who most profited by that law, could 
not be reached by this. The wrongs of that day, can not be made 
right, by wronging somebody else now. 

The present holders of the money securities both public and 
private, of this country, undoubtedly are holders in good faith 
for full value. Equal and exact justice to all, demands that they 
shall be paid in full. 

THIS LAW WOULD HARM MOST THOSE WHO MOST NEED RELIEF. 

The great direct wrong in this bill is, that to the full extent of 
over 30 cents on the dollar, it is clear and unmitigated repudia- 
tion of all existing debts. The moment this bill becomes law, 
every dollar of debt now owing, can be paid by a legal-tender 
quantity of silver, now worth only 68 cents; and every person 
thereafter entitled to demand the payment of money, can law- 
fully be compelled to accept as payment in full, that kind of a 
dollar. 

[t is claimed that this law would make wheat, and cotton, and 
other farm products, bring higher prices. But if they did, and 


this law should work just as its friends hope for, those higher | 


prices would be in cheaper money, and the farmer would be not 
a whit better off, unless he is in debt, and owes more than is 
owing to him. 

But further, the inevitable sudden withdrawal of about $700,- 
000,000 of gold from circulation, by the reduction of our currency 
to asilver basis, would so unsettle values, create such a panic 
and stringency in the money market, and so destroy all confi- 
dence and credit, that the new currency would be harder to get, 
than is our present money, and it would take more of other prop- 
erty to get it. Creditors would then push for payment, mort- 
gages be foreclosed, and an era of financial distress and ruin set 
in, that would bring disaster to all, and benefits to none but 
speculators. The very men who now most need relief, would be 
the first to suffer, and would suffer most. 


The majority report of the committee, again admits the strin- | 
| SON of North Dakota], [now move as an amendment to the pending 


gency that would be caused by hoarding gold. It says, ‘‘ the 
hoarding of gold would diminish the volume of money in actual 
circulation. This would increase the demand for currency and 
necessarily enhance its value.” They only think gold would get 
back into circulation again, through its buying cheap property. 


It would be brought out of its hiding places, they say, by the op- | 
| amendments already pending as are in order. 


portunities of ‘‘ promising investments.” This enhancing the 


value of currency by increasing the demand for it, and oppor- | 


tunities for its promising investment, necessarily means, not bet- 
ter prices, higher prices, for farms and farm products, but lower 
prices, cheaper farm products, and cheaper farms. 

That these indirect evils would result to a greater or less ex- 
tent, from this proposed law, will hardly be denied by intelli- 
gent business men. When we reflect that nine-tenths of all the 
business of the country is done upon the basis of a longer or 
shorter credit, without any money actually paid at the time of 
the transaction, we may form some idea of what the destruction 
of that credit means. From the panics and stringencies of the 
past, precipitated by the failure of some great banking house, 
as Baring Bros. recently in London, and Jay Cooke in 1873, we 
may form some idea of what might be expected. But those, to- 
gether with all our other recent monetary disturbances, would 
be but summer zephyrs as compared with the financial cyclone 
that must follow the instant repudiation of 30 per cent of all the 
debts of the country, public and private, and the withdrawal at 
the same time of all our gold from circulation. 


NO BIMETALLISM WITHOUT READJUSTMENT OF THE RATIO. 
If we are to now restore our monetary system to bimetallism, 
there is but one safe thing to do; and that is, to do what in the 


history of the world, has always heretofore been done, when, as | 


now, there has arisen a disparity in the fixed ratio of values be- 
tween gold and silver; and that is, readjust the ratio. 

During the era before Christ among the Jews, that ratio was 
about 9to 1. The Romans made it about 11 to 1, and there it re- 
mained until the discovery of America. 

From 1500 to 1620, gold rose to 124 to 1. 

From 1620 to 1720, it rose to 154 to 1. 

[In 1834, the United States fixed it at 16 to 1. 

Since 1873, the disparity between the relative market values 
of the two metals has increased, until the ratio is now about 23 
to 1. The world’s production of silver has largely increased 
since 1870. Since then, silver has been generally demonetized 
by the commercial nations of Europe. There is no free coinage 
of it there now. We have had two monetary conferences in 

-aris, with the nations of Europe, both assembled at the request 
of our Government, one in 1878, and the other in 1881, with a 
view to making an international agreement fixing a ratio of 
values between gold and silver, and remonetizing silver. Both 
have utterly failed. , 





as money of full power,” and therefore ‘‘ that it was useless to 
discuss the particular ratio, whether 1 to 154 or 1 to 16, or some 
other.” 

Our commissioners to the conference of 1881, reported that to 
their proposition for an international agreement to use silver and 
gold as money, 

“First by equalizing them at a relation to be fixed by international agree- 


| ment, and secondly, by granting to each metal at the relation fixed, equal 


terms of coinage, making ne distinction between them—the commissioners 
from all the European Governments made this formal and final answer: 
“First, That the selection for use of one or the other of the two metals, or 


| of both simultaneously, should be governed by the special situation of each 
| State. 


**Second, That thequestion of the restriction of the coinage of silver should 
equally be left to the discretion of each state. 
**Third, The differences of opinion and the factthat some States find it im- 


| possible to enter into a mutual engagement with regard to the free coinage 


of silver, exclude the discussion of a common ratio between the two metals.” 
England, the chiefest among the commercial nations of the 
world, held aloof from both conferences. 
The President in his message tells us, that keeping a close 
watch on European public sentiment on this question, he has not 


| found it to be such as to justify him in proposing another inter- 





national conference. The nations of Europe not now on a gold 
basis, are trying to get there, and are willing to sacrifice, we are 
told, 25 per cent of the value of their silver, to do so. 

The conclusion is, that we must manage this silver question 
for ourselves; and if we provide for the free coinage of silver, we 
must readjust the ratio of relative value between it and gold, 


| upon, or near, the present market values of gold and silver bul- 


lion. The free coinage of si:ver by the United States alone, at 
a little more than its marke value, would doubtless raise the 
price of silver to some extent. 

With this view, early in tie present session, I introduced a 
bill for the free coinage of silver into dollars of 1 ounce troy 
weight, or 480 grains each of pure silver; the body of which bill, 
at the request of the gentleman in whose time I speak [Mr. JOHN- 


bill. My motion is, to strike out all after the enacting clause of 
the substitute for the pending bill, as now proposed to be amended, 
and insert in lieu thereof, the following. 

The SPEAKER. It may be read for information, but it can 
not be offered as an amendment now, because there are as many 


The Clerk read as follows: 

That allsilver dollars hereafter coined shall contain one ounce troy each of 
pure silver, and the coinage of such dollars and the receipt of silver bullion 
and the issue of silver certificates therefor by the Treasurer of the United 
States, shall be upon thesame terms and controlled by like laws as those now 
relating to gold coins, bullion, and certificates. 

Sec. 2, That such silver dollars shall be, and the silver dollars and subsidi- 
ary silver coins already coined shall remain, legal tender, the same as like 
coins have so been heretofore. 

Mr. BUSHNELL. This amendment, practically a substitute, 
would be a readjustment of the relative values of gold and silver, 
on the ratio of alittle over 20¢to1. The United States could 
undoubtedly ‘‘go it alone,” at some ratio that would base our 
monetary system on these two precious metals, upon which the 
fathers of the Republic placed it, and which together have been 
the world’s money since civilization began. 

The present fluctuating character of the silver market makes 
it impossible to now determine the proper ratio by any exact 
data and calculation. If, upon the adoption of this ratio, the 
undue or excessive exportation of gold should set in, a thing 
altogether improbable, that would demonstrate that it was not 
high enough, and the difference should be increased. 

Our present light-weight silver coins, left and maintained as 
they are now, at - with gold, clearly would not be exported. 
If this law should raise the price of silver, so that all of these 


| ounce dollars would be exported as fast as coined, that would dem- 


onstrate that this ratio fixed the difference of values, too great, 


| and it should be lowered. 





Possibly it might be advisable to give authority to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to change and correct the ratio, by putting 
into the dollat, more or less silver, according as he should find 
the average market price of silver bullion had changed a certain 
number of cents per ounce, within a fixed time. He might also 
be authorized to change this ratio, if under it, a contraction of 
the currency, by the withdrawal of gold from circulation, should 


| be caused by its adoption; the same to be determined by the rel- 


ative quantities of gold and silver bullion received into the 
Treasury under it, and the market value of silver. 

This course would obviate the objection of the free silver men, 
that putting a dollar’s worth of silver into the dollar, now, would 
tend to ‘‘ keep silver permanently at its present price,” and s0 
perpetuate the evil of its now, too low price. This would leave 
the price of silver to be controlled, as it should be, by the inex- 
orable law of supply and demand, no matter by what means or 
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causes, that supply or that demand might be affected. The sup- 
ply of silver has greatly increased in recent years, and the de- 
mand for it decreased, by its demonetization in Europe, and by 
us. Some European countries have a surplus of silver which 
they wish to sell. A lower price for silver was inevitable. 

We are the great silver-producing nation of the world; and 
yet we were among the first to discredit silver, by its demoneti- 
zation in 1873. We can not expect other nations to remonetize 
it, until we do so ourselves. The full restoration of silver to its 
place as one of our money metals, should be done gradually and 
without financial shock or disturbance; and it may be so done, 
if managed wisely. Remedies that are worse than the disease, 
should be avoided. 

The question of what ought to be done now, is one of present 
conditions, and not of what might have been done, or ought to 
have been done, or was done, in the past. 

THE EVILS OF A SINGLE GOLD STANDARD OVERESTIMATED. 


[ concede that we should have bimetallism. But the evils aris- 
ing from a single gold standard of money, are undoubtedly over- 
estimated. Itis conceded by the majority report that ‘‘ gold be- 
ing used in one country exclusively, silver in another, and still 
others both gold and silver, as a standard of money, constitutes 
the world bimetallic.” Over 800,000,000 of people to the South 
of us, and in Asia, use silver alone as money. Less than 300,- 
000,000 have the gold standard alone. 

The use of silver alone in one country, leaves free more gold 
to go to other countries, and viceversa. The useof silver money 
alone, by over 800,000,000, leaves the world’s gold to us 300,000,- 
000 of gold users; and makes it easier for us to get it. The use 
by us of the gold standard alone, leaves more silver to them: and 
makes it easier for them toget silver. Andso, thesupply of gold 
and silver in the world being, as it is, about equal, they and we, 
both have just as largea supply of money, as though each had half 
of all the gold, and half of all the silver. The prices of other 
property, then, so far as regulated by the supply of money, will 
be permanently no lower or higher, under asingle standard, than 
under a double standardof money. 

NO CONTRACTION OF THE CURRENCY SINCE 1873, BUT GREAT EXPANSION. 
There appears to be no great lack of money in this country. 
We are told by the gentleman from Colorado, |Mr. TOWNSEND], 
that the Comptroller’s report shows that on October 1, 1890, there 
was on deposit in the banks of this country, for loaning out, money 
as follows: 

In national banks, subject to check -...................--..----.- 


In other banks, and trust companies, subject to check 
In savings banks, to be drawn upon under their rules 


NO 


1, 014, 000, 000 
1, 524, 000, 





Total $4, 134, 000, 000 
Four billions one hundred and thirty millions of dollars, ready 
to be loaned out to anybody who could furnish satisfactory col- 
laterals. It would seem that the trouble was net so much a lack 
of money as lack of collaterals. 

Our statistics show that we have nearly three times as much 
money in the United States as we had in 1873, and nearly twice 
as much per capitaof our population. In 1873 the total of money 
in this country, was only $774,445,610. Now, it is $2,100,130,092. 
Then, the amount for each individual of our population, was only 
$18.54. Now, it is $32.83 per individual. Then, the amount per 
capita in actual circulation was $18.04. Now, it is $24.74. Ger- 
many has only $18.38 per capita of money in circulation, and the 
United Kingdom only $18.33 per capita. 

There is no contraction of our supply of money since 1873, but 
on the contrary great expansion. The cause of low prices and 
hard times among our agriculturists, must be looked for else- 
where than in alack of money. 

To argue that because silver, demonetized and treated as a 
commodity, has declined in price since 1873 very much as have 
Wheat and cotton and other farm products, therefore the de- 
monetization of silver has caused such decline in the prices of 
farm products, is pure sophistry. About aswell might we argue 
that the fall in price of wheat and cotton, has caused the decline 
in everything else, because they have all gone down together; 
and that therefore the true remedy was to monetize wheat and 
cotton, as tobacco and wheat were sometimes made legal tender 
in colonial days. Or as well argue that the Farmers’ Alliance 
~vap aused the depression, because their agitation has come at 
‘he same time. It is a common fallacy, to argue that coinci- 
‘ences are causes. Nobody ought to be so deceived. 

CONDITIONS MUST CONTROL FINANCIAL POLICIES. 

Our currency is now, all of equal value, and rests, in common 
with that of all the great commercial nations of the world, upon 
& solid gold basis. The poorer nations of the world, almost 
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Without exception, have an exclusively silver currency. I 
we would do business with the controllers of the world’s com 
oe we must do it upon the basis of their, and our, present 
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great commercial nations of the world, and into the ranks ofthe 
poorer? 

A wise financial policy, must always adapt itself to changing 
conditions. The amount of gold and silver being produced, has 
always fixed the relative price of those metals in the markets of 
the world, and that has determined their ratio. For twenty 
years before 1870, the relative production of gold was greatest, 
and gold therefore became less valuable. Since then, through 
new discoveries and improved methods of mining and reducing 
silver ores, the production of silver has forged ahead, and silver 
has declined in price accordingly. 

But gold is one of the most widely diffused of all the metals. 
Hard-pan clay everywhere contains it, but in too small quanti- 
ties to make its extraction profitable by any known processes. 
There is more gold in the red clay underlying this city and the 
Atlantic slope of the Appalachian range, than was ever yet 
handled by mankind. Theclaysand crevices of the Pacific slope, 
and of many portions of the great intermediate valley, are stil! 
richer in gold. Some modern scientific necromancer may yet in- 
vent a method for its profitable extraction, and thus greatly 
increase the production of gold, or it may be increased by the 
discovery of new gold mines. 

But whether the world’s production of gold shall be increased 
or not, whatever of evils may afflict our people arising out of the 
demonetization of silver and a searcity of gold, may surely be 
corrected in some way, without suddenly overturning our whole 
basis of money, precipitating monetary convulsions, distress, and 
widespread financial ruin. At least there is no wisdom in jump- 
ing out of the frying-pan into the fire. 

Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this bill. In the interest of hon- 
esty and fair dealing between debtor and creditor; in the inter- 
est of national honor and good faith, pledged into every contract 
and obligation for the payment of money, made or entered into 
during the lastnineteen years; in the interest of justice and good 
government; in the interest of the multitude of depositors who 
have deposited in our savings banks, $1,524,000,000, often the ac- 
cumulations of a lifetime of their small savings; in the interest of 
the toiling millions, the wage-earner, the producer, the distressed 
and financially embarrased; in the interest of the debtors of 
thiscountry themselves, I oppose the passage of this bill. 


Duties on Wool and Woolen Geods. 
SPEECH 


OF 
HON. CORNELIUS A. CADMUS, 
OF NEW JERSEY. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, March 11, 1892, 
On the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties 


on woolen goods. 

Mr. CADMUS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The bill under discussion provides for the re- 
moval of the duty on wool and to reduce the duties on wooler 
goods. The Republican party claims that the present tariff on 
wool and woolen goods has been of great benefit to the farmers 
and to the manufacturers. So far as the farmers are concerned 
we have abundant evidence that,never in the history of this coun- 
try have the prices for raw wool been lower than they are now. 

The sheep husbandry of to-day is suffering by the discrimina- 
tion made by the McKinley law in favor of the few to the detri- 
ment of the many. With wool on the free list, the manufactur- 
ers of this country will be able to compete with the world. Put 
wool on the free list and the demand for wool will increase daily, 
and with it the price for the same. 

With no duty on wool prior to 1824, the price in January, 
1824, was 68 cents for fine Ohio; 53 cents for medium, and 40 
cents for coarse. 

In 1824, May 22, a duty of 15 per cent ad valorem was put on 
wools not costing over 10 cents per pound, and 25 per cent ad va- 
lorem on wools costing over 10 cents per pound. 

In 1825 the price of Ohio fine wool decreased to 60 cents, me- 
dium to 43 cents, and coarse to 32 cents per pound. 

In 1826, June 10, a further advance was made. Wool costing 
over 10 cents per pound was taxed 30 per cent ad valorem; and 
yet prices during that year fell from 55 cents per pound to 43 
cents for fine Ohio wool in October, 1826. 

In 1842, August 30, wools costing over 7 cents per pound were 
taxed 3 cents per pound and 30 per cent ad valorem; in July, 1842,a 
month prior to the increase of duty, fine wool sold at 43 cents per 


ency. Why should we step down, and outof the ranksof the | pound, medium at 37 cents, and coarse at 30 cents per pound; in 
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October, two months after the passage of that act increasing the 
duty on wool, the price declined to 38 cents for fine, 30 cents for 
medium, and 25 cents per pound for coarse. 

In 1846, December 5, the duty on raw wool was reduced; the 
specific duty of 3 cents per pound was removed and only the prior 
existing 30 per cent ad valorem retained. 

In 1847 the average price for the whole year advanced to 47 
cents for fine, 39 cents for medium, and 30 cents for coarse. 

In March, 1855, the product of British North American prov- 
inces raw wool was admitted free of duty into the United States, 
but the duty on raw wools from other countries was retained with 
30 per cent ad valorem; yet in 1856, the year following, the aver- 
age price for that whole year advanced to 55 cents for fine Ohio, 
45 cents for medium, and 39 cents for coarse. 

The act of March 2, 1867, was the so-called high protective 
tariff act, and the duty on raw wool was advanced to 10 and 12 cents 
per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem. 

In 1867 when that high protective duty was passed the average 
price was 46 cents for fine, 39 cents for medium, and 34 cents for 
coarse Ohio wool; the yearly average price for 1868, one year 
after, was reduced to 42 cents per pound for fine, 35 cents per 
pound for medium, and 32 cents for coarse. 

In 1883, March 3, a new tariff on raw wool was passed. At the 
time of its passage fine raw Ohio wool was selling at 40 cents per 

pound, and in the following year, 1884, it declined to 36 cents, 
in 1885 to 36 cents, in 1886 to 32 cents, and in 1887 to 31 cents per 
pound for fine raw Ohio wool. 

In 1889 and 1890, prior to the McKinley tariff act, the yearly 
average price for Ohio fine wool was 34t cents per pound. 

After the passage of that act, and in 1891, the average price for 
Ohio fine wool in Boston, the largest and most important wool 
market in this country, declined to 33 cents per pound; and yet 
the prediction was made that as soon as the McKinley tariff bill 
was passed the price for raw wool would rapidly advance. To- 
day the farmer is actually receiving a lower price for his wool 
than he was getting prior to the passage of the McKinley tariff 
bill. 

Of really fine wool there is not enough grown in this country 
to satisfy the legitimate demands of the manufacturing trade, for 
sheep are not raised here for their fleeces, but for the mutton 
carcass; hence we shall never grow such fine wool in competition 
with South America and Australia. 

All the wool grown west of the Mississippi River and east of 
the Rocky Mountains is not equal in quality to the wool grown 
east of the Mississippi. 

In Texas and California the wool must be clipped twice a year 
owing to the climate, making the staple too short for combing. 

East of the Mississippi River the land is becoming too valua- 
ble to grow wool, and the quantity is diminishing annually, so 
that the manufacturers and the people must depend on the graz- 
ing lands west of the Mississippior on other nations for the wool 
or woolens or both. 

To prove this most important fact that, notwithstanding the 
higher duties exacted by the McKinley tariff, the demands of 
the American manufacturers remain unsatisfied, the following 
statistical facts are published by the United States Treasury 
Department in the summary statement of imports for the past 
calendar year of 1891, the first year under the McKinley tariff 
act: 

IMPORTS OF WOOL. 


Pounds. 
ON aiid sects ip abt evheeol ress budediiae crbttidcabeudsuteaate 139,317,571 
I shines cigs: occas id itseis die tel ahi needs edie alas ae sitio ce 108,680,672 


Increase of 30,636,899 pounds or nigh on 30 per cent; besides 
it must be borne in mind that during 1890, prior to the passage 
of the present tariff act, very large quantities of wool were im- 
ported into this country in order to avail themselves of the then 
lower existing duties on raw wool. 

Are the plaintive appeals of the protectionists in behalf of the 
** poor” sheep-farmers based on facts? 

The latest official publication on sheep-raising and the profits 
arising therefrom is published by the commissioner of agricul- 
ture of North Dakota. He reproduces letters addressed to him 
by the sheep-farmers of that State. 

On page 30 in the letter of John Alderman, of Alderman, 
Barnes County, he says: 

Sheep are termed in older localities ‘“‘the mortgage lifters,” and I think 


rightly. I came from California in 1883, and hays raised last year 628 sheep; 
they shear 7 pounds of wool, and average an increase of 90 per cent annually. 


Think of it! Ninety per cent increase in his flock! What 
other branch of the stock farm equals that? 

Mr. Thomas Wardrope, of Church Ferry, Benton County, 
writes: 


Have wintered 100 sheep at a cost of 1 ton of hay for entire flock, feeding 
straw for balance of time, and they sheared 6} pounds of wool each, and be- 
sides increased 100 per cent. 
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E. E. Mikkelson, of Medora, Billings County, writes: 


Came from Minnesota ten years ago with nothing. Now have raised sheep 
three years, and have 660 sheep; wintered 220 ewes last winter, and they 
brought 213 lambs in thespring; sheep sheared 7 pounds of wool each; it has 
cost me 13 cents per head to winter my sheep. 


Donald Shaw, of Byron, Cavalier County, writes: . 


My ewes all brought twin lambs; sheared 8 _ each and wintered 
themselves from the straw pile. Sheep safer and surer than wheat. 


Here we have these facts, proving conclusively that the raising 
of sheep is one of the most profitable industries. The cost to win- 
ter a sheep, 13 cents; wool from 64 to 8 pounds per sheep, selling 
upon anaverage 184 cents per pound, making a total of $1. 20t per 
sheep at the lowest estimate of 64 peunds of wool, and $1.48 on 
the highest returns made to the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
cost was 13 cents to winter the sheep; for the balance of the year 
they care for themselves. A profit of $1.07+ io $1.35 per sheep 
is therefore enormous, besides the increase in lambs, from 90 to 
100 per cent. With such positive facts there is no need for pro- 
tection to the farmer on his raw wool. 

The value of asheep upon an average, according to reports 
from all the States as published in the report of the Secretary 
of Agriculture in January last, on page 13, is given at $2.58 per 
head. For Dakota the general average is $3.15 per head. Hence 
the profit alone on the wool was 38 per cent, even on the cost of 
the sheep, provided there was no increase in lambs; but as these 
increased from 90 to 100 per cent, according to the admission of 
the several farmers, the profits on the flock of the preceding 
year was at the lowest 128 per cent and up to 138 per cent. 

PROMISES UNFULFILLED. 

Prior to the passage of the McKinley tariff bill the plea for ad- 
vancing the rates on manufactures of woolen and worsted goods 
was that by so doing the factory hands would receive higher and 
better wages; but the following facts prove the contrary: 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch of September 5, 1891, has the fol- 
lowing dispatch from Fall River, Mass.: 

State senator and secretary of the Spinners’ Union, Mr. Howard, to-day 
issued a call for a meeting of spinners, to be held next Wednesday evening, 


in which he says: ‘“* We regret very much to have to announce the decision of 
the Manufacturers’ Board of Trade at their last meeting to reduce wages.”’ 


The American Wool Reporter, published in Boston, and an 
advocate of protection, in an unguarded moment prints the fol- 
lowing: 

Tuesday morning (August, 1891) a strike occurred in one of the rooms of 
the Washington Mills, Lawrence, Mass. Whente mule spinners entered to 
commence labor they were met by the overseer, who announced to them that 
on and after August 11, 1891, a new scale of wages would go into effect, caus- 
ing a reduction from 50 cents to 35 cents a hundred run for warps and from 
45 to 31 cents for filling. After considerable discussion the superintendent 
offered 2 cents more on warp than the notice offered, but nothing more on 
filing. This was by no means satisfactory to the men, so they put on their 
coats and left the mill. Those of the men who were seen said that the cut- 
down meant more than it would at first seem. Where $12 a week could be 
made on the old rate but &8 a week could be made on the new one. 


Here, again, prior to the passage of the present tariff the 
weavers Were receiving 50 per cent more in wages than they 
were forced to accept after the bill went into effect. 

But there is another side to this beneficent present tariff bill, 
which enables syndicates to combine and gobble up mills to form 
trusts; but to cap the climax these enterprising financiers are 
usually Englishmen who oppress American labor in order that 
they might live in ease and revel in wealth. 

The following telegram published in the Washington Post of 
October 16, 1890, shows “these English capitalists know a profit- 
able investment when they see it: 

PROVIDENCE, R.I., October 15. 

Another English syndicateis investing heavily in American mills. This 
time three more Rhode Island woolen mills were successfully gobbled up. 
They are the Lymansville Company in North Providence; the Harrisonville, 


belonging to William Tinkham & Co., and the H. A. Kimball mills at Man- 
tor. 


Another vivid picture is drawn by the Bulletin, published in 


| the city of Philadelphia, the cradle and hot-bed of protection: 


[Dispatch from New York.] 


The 7,000 cloakmakers who are out of work in New York Clty are not idle 
from choice. They want work, but they can not, they say, unless they bind 
themselves by contracts that make them little less than slaves, The e”- 
ployers are chiefly Germans and Russians, and many of them have beet 
cloakmakers themselves. ‘ 

In one place on Essex street the family were making a meal on bread and 
water, and in another were half-clad children clinging to their mothers 
skirts and crying. The woman very reluctantly confessed that their 1a°' 
food had been consumed last night and that her husband had gone to Sout! 
Brooklyn to beg assistance from relatives. These sad pictures exist on a! 
sides. There is no intemperance among these people. They are frugal, hot 
est, and willing to work like slaves for a mere existence. a 

The reporter also called on Albert Blumenthal, chairman of the C10a* 
Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Blumenthal said: ‘As far as I am con 
cerned I am finding no difficulty in replacingmy oldhands. Therearetwelv¢ 
firms in the Cloak Manufacturers’ Association and we are all determined to 
stand firmly together.’ ‘Are you losing much by the lockout?’ was asked. 
‘We are not losing anything, we are saving our salaries. This is our dui 
season, 
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It is rather strange that such an admission of oppression ap- 
peared in the Bulletin, a high protection advocating journal, 
and it is therefore of the utmost significance and can be relied 
upon that the facts given virtually exist; and yet the tariff gave 
these cloak manufacturers an increase of 50 per cent on the rates 
of the former tariff—which were 40 per cent ad valorem, and have 
been raised to 60 per cent ad valorem—and yet these manufac- 
turers have reduced the wages fully 30 per cent. 


A REPUBLICAN FALSE STATEMENT EXPOSED. 


A new campaign book has been issued by the Republican party 
under guise of an almanac. It is a poor counterfeit of the old 
Poor Richard’s Almanac of many years ago. 
ticle headed, ‘‘ The Farmer and Free Wool,” is brimful with will- 
ful misrepresentations. The following table shows the duplicity 
of the worse than biased Republican partisanship: 


Some of the finest flocks ever known in the history of American wool-grow- 
ing have entirely disappeared. 
The decrease in the flocks in the following States was, from 1875 to 1891: 


Sheep. 





ane ays —~————=| Decrease. 
1875. 1891. 
. sotliacni asiesesiieetlictnasiiiciia ers ao 
New England States..............-..... 1, 440, 000 | 1, 105, 000 | 335, 000 
SRD GIN 6kwe ctdcicnsustdcndoguccubun 3, 959, 200 2, 380, 900 1, 578, 300 


15, 301, 300 
I 


WRITE Ha oie nc cdkcdein inden cts 14, 120, 632 





Being an absolute decrease of 3,093,978 sheep. So far as these 
States are concerned the above is correct, but why have the com- 


pilers of this statement omitted the following States, which show | 


such a wonderful increase? 








| Sheep 

peeeans —— | Increase. 

' 1875 1891 
Soutien Biases one cis dens cecccwsecces 4, 842, 500 9, 046, 400 4, 203, 900 
PRIS Ce aes dave ae ensd ecknceeusnenn 5, 336, 600 9, 798, 600 4, 462, 000 
DOPCIGOTN ei ons Sonticcspsscudasacstpaed | 2,904, 000 6, 979, 604 4, 075, 000 





: : 


Being an absolute increase of 12,641,504 sheep. Why these 
falsehoods of a decrease of about 3,000,000 sheep in the country, 
when there is actually an increase of nearly 13,000,000 sheep? 
The following official table, furnished by the Department of Agri- 
culture, proves this fact: 








On page 19, an ar- | 


1, 180, 678 | 


a ‘ - 5 | Production 
January 1— | Sheep. Value. of wool. 
Pounds. 
33, 783, 600 | $94, 320, 652 192, 000, 000 
85,935,300 | 93, 666,318 200, 000, 000 
35, 804,200 | 80,892,683 208, 000, 000 
35, 740, 500 80, 603, 062 211, 000, 000 
38, 123, 800 79, 023, 984 232, 500,000 | 
40, 765, 900 90, 230, 537 240, 000, 000 
43, 569, 899 104, 070, 861 272, 000, 000 | 
45, 016, 224 106, 595, 954 290, 000, 000 
49, 237, 291 124, 365, 835 300, 000, 000 
50, 626,626 | 119,902,706 308, 000, 000 
50, 360,243 | 107,960, 650 302, 000, 000 
48, 322, 331 92, 443, 867 285, 000, 000 
44,759, 314 89, 872,839 | 269,000, 000 
43, 544, 755 89, 279, 926 268, 000, 000 
42, 599, 079 90, 640, 369 269, 000, 000 
44, 336,072 | 100,659,761 | 271,000,000 
43, 431,136 | 108,397,447 | 284, 000,000 
44, 938,365 | 116,121,270 | 303, 000, 000 











From the above table it will be seen that on January 1, 1892, | 


according to the Department of Agriculture we had 44,938,365 
Sheep, against January 1, 1875, of 33,783,600 sheep, or an actual 
increase Of 11,154,765 sheep and not a decrease of 3,000,000 sheep, 
as Claimed by the Republican campaign book in the guise of an 
almanac for 1892. 

With raw wool on the free list we shall supply not only the 
people of this country with good, substantial woolen goods, but 
be able to compete with the manufacturers of the rest of the 
World. Our workmen are superior in education and skill, our 
machinery for weaving excels all others, the finish of our goods 
is the admiration of all who are using American goods; but 
above all, we shall do away with the use of shoddy and the ad- 
mixture of cotton in fabrics of wool and worsted. 

_ Owing to the high rates of duty on wool since 1880, and accord- 
ing to census returns of 1880 and 1890, the use of shoddy in the 
manufacture of woolen goods has rapidly increased. 

From the advance sheets of the census for 1890, Census Bulle- 


| cally wrong. 
|} and the farmers as usual are once more again the sufferers. 


i fp ala a a i en 
| tin No. 169, on the statistics of manufactures of the wool industry 
| on page 10, the following admission is made: 


Use of shoddy. 





1889 1890, 

| 

. ener - — a 

Pounds Pe 

I i a le 6, 583, 983 5! 
PE CE nics”, candaetiedlintts June aieiidwesaad 190, 800 2, 608, 831 

I, icrst deldin lhe: atin aieat 90, 469 653, 154 

5 ee es WE IEE ciciwinddns yaiithcknddédnstinbibiweande 1, 523, 263 4, 745, 144 


it . ; a 
| From the above it will be seen that the use of shoddy is the 
outgrowth of the high rates of duty on raw wool, and that it has 
| increased to an alarming extent. 
The increase of admixture of shoddy in woolen goods in 1890, 
as compared with 1880, was 5,278,414 pounds, or over 11 per cent; 
| but as to worsted goods, the use of shoddy in place of wool is ac- 
| tually alarming and almost incredible but for the official returns 
of a Republican Superintendent of the Census. In 1880 there 
were only used 190,800 pounds of shoddy in the manufacture of 
worsted goods, while in 1890 it increased to 2,608,831 pounds, or 
| an increase of 2,418,031 pounds, equal to over 1267 per cent: or, 
in other words, to every pound of shoddy used by the worsted 
| goods manufacturers in 1880 they have used over 12§ pounds in 
} 1890. 

In the manufacture of carpet in 1880 they used 90,469 pounds 
of shoddy, while in 1890 they mixed 653,154 pounds of shoddy, 
|or an increase of 622 per cent, or over six times as much as in 
1880. 

In hosiery and knit goods in 1880 the manufacturers used 
| shoddy, 1,523,263 pounds; while in 1890, 4,745,144 pounds, or an 
increase of 3,221,881 pounds, an increase of over 211 per cent. 

But this is not all. In the manufacture of woolen hosiery and 
other knit goods the highly protected manufacturers used in 
1890, 32,447,617 pounds of cotton, against 20,131,151 pounds of cot- 
| ton in 1880, or about 60 per cent more cotton in 1890 than in 1880. 

Now, let us see how much wool did these highly protected 
manufacturers use in 1890. From the same returns of said Cen- 
sus Bulletin No. 169, page 10, I find they used only 16,801,492 
pounds of wool and 32,447,617 pounds of cotton and 4,745,144 
pounds of shoddy, over 200 per cent more cotton and shoddy than 
wool in the manufactures of so-called woolen hosiery and knit 
| goods. 

In the manufacture of woolen goods, on page 10 the amount of 
| wool, shoddy, and cotton is thus given for 1890: 





WOOLEN GOODS. 
Wool, 100,246,094 pounds. 
Cotton, 37,158,712 pounds, equal to 37 per cent. 
Shoddy, 51,862,397 pounds, equal to 51 per cent. 


Or, in other words, to every 100 pounds of wool an admixture 


| of 88 pounds of adulterant of cotton or shoddy, or 88 per cent, was 


used. Another very significant fact is stated on page 6 of same 
bulletin. 

The total value of all products of the United States woolen 
manufacturing industries, including total cost of all materials 
used, wages paid, and other miscellaneous expenses, amounted 
in 1890 to $338,231,109, of which labor received $76,741,266, or 223 
per cent. 

Thus it will be seen that the farmers have not been benefited 
by the McKinley tariff; that the prices paid for wool are to-day 
lower than they have been for years, together with the facts that 
the sheep husbandry has not increased or kept step with the in- 
crease of population, nor with the progress made in thiscountry, 
either in farming or manufacturing. The sheep farmers of to- 
day are forced to sacrifice their flocks in order to save them- 
selves from bankruptcy. 

Where is that prosperity we were promised by the promoters 
of the present tariff? Where is the advance onthe price of wool 
the farmers were io receive as soon as the present tariff went 
into effect? Evidently, Mr. Chairman, there is something radi- 
Protection seems to protect the wrong parties, 


Lower prices for wool means anything but prosperity to that class 
of men who work fromsunrisetosundown. Remove that present 
obstruction and prosperity will follow. The past has shown that 
with no duty on wool prices were remunerative to sheep h 
bandry, while protective duty has helped them down grade year 
after year. 

This is not a new proposition nor an untried one; on the cor 
trary, the proofs are there, and it is a wonder only that the pe 





ple of this country can be hoodwinked any longer by a protec- 
tion promised but not fulfilled. There is no other way out of the 
dilemma: promises unfulfilled are the orders of the day; evi- 


dently protection does not protect the deserving parties, 
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Free Coinage of Silver. 


SPEECH 
OF 
— a ‘ 
HON. HENRY PAGE, 
OF MARYLAND, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 23, 1892. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4426) for the free coin- 
age of gold and silver, for the issue of coin notes, and for other purposes— 

Mr. PAGE of Maryland said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not enter into this discussion with any of 
the pretension of a financial expert, nor do I expect to enrich 
this subject with anything new or additional to the stock of argu- 
ment or fact already presented. 

I find myself, sir, at variance, however, with gentlemen whose 
footsteps | am always anxious and generally willing to follow, 
and [ think Lowe it to myself as wellas to the constituency whom 
I represent to state here the motives by which I have been in- 
fluenced and the conclusions which shall control my vote. Be- 
fore I do that, however, I desire to state what I believe to be the 
gist of the argument, the real question which is before the House. 

THE REAL QUESTION. 

I believe in the last twenty years in the discussion of financial 
questions in this country, there have been some things settled, 
at least, by the American people, and one of those things is this; 
that whatever legislation this House and this Congress or any 
other may undertake it should be such as will tend to the establish- 
ment of a bimetallic currency, in which gold and silver at fixed 
and equal values shall both circulate freely among the people. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I think that it issuch acurrency as this that 
the people of these United States have agreed is the most desira- 
ble; and to this the general sentiment of the world, there is rea- 
son to believe, is at last tending. It is, I repeat, such a bime- 
tallism as will carry along these two metals at a fixed parity 
along with cach other; that is, that the dollar in gold shall be 
equal to the dollar in silver, and vice versa. Unless I mistake 
the tenor of this report, this is the object which is intended to 
be aecomplished. 

The majority report uses these words: 

Bimetallism does not tolerate the idea that one metal, gold for instance 
shall be set up as the standard by which the other metal, silver, shall be pur- 
chased or measured. This is gold monometallism; it fixes gold as the meas- 
uring metal, or the sole valuator. Bimetallism means that each metal shall 
be a standard untoitself. Freecoinageof silver means that all silver bullion 
of 4125 grains standard or 371} grains pure silver shall be worth a dollar in 
lawful payments. The stamp of the Government is affixed to it solely for the 
purpose of guaranteeingits weightand fineness. Itis the bullionthat, in fact, 
is legally monetized. 

This being so, the bullion, 371} grains, or 412} grains standard silver is al- 
Ways worth a dollar because the law so declares. All that is necessary to 
enforce this law is to get Government stamp as to the fact of the weight and 
fineness. Therefore, silver bullion under free coinage can not fall below the 
value at which it is declared by law to have inall payments. It can not fall 
below that value which the Government gives it at the mint, because the 
— a. an open market for all of it ata fixed price. The same may be said 
oT gold, 

Now, I think this position is entirely different from that which 
has been taken by so many gentlemen on this floor; that it ‘‘ makes 
no difference what quantity of silver may come into this country.” 
My distinguished friend whom I see before me, and other gen- 
tlemen on this floor, have stated, ‘‘let the silver come,” and 
‘let it be of what value it will,” *‘if we have all the silver of 
the world, we will be master of the world.” 

That, I respectfully submit, was not the opinion of the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures when he wrote this report. And when gentlemen 
stand here and undertake to make an argument upon this bill 
upon that basis, [ present them with this report, and bid them 
reconcile their words with the principles laid down by those 
who have brought up this bill. 

No, sir; the report of this committee contemplates that these 
dollars shall go side by side; and the elaborate argument made 
by this report is to show that if this bill pass they will go along 
side by side, the dollar of the silver equal to the dollar of the 
fod. 

° A CONSENSUS OF OPINION. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I can not dwell upon this idea longer, as I 
would like to do, but I want tosay that in the investigation which 
[undertook to make of this question, the first fact that con- 
fronted me, at the very threshold of my researches was the very 
remarkable one, that almost the entire financial opinion in other 
countries as well as in our own was, thatin the present condition 
of the monetary affairs of the world, the adoption of the policy 
of the free coinage of silver in this country at the ratio 16 of sil- 
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ver to lof gold, would not result in bringing about aparity of the 
metals, or if it did it would be but temporary, and could not per- 
manently so maintain it. 

Mr. Walker, in his testimony delivered before the Monetary 
Commission, when he states that niae-tenths of those who ex- 
ercised large financial powers in Europe and four-fifths of those 
in the United States, were of the opinion that this could not be 
accomplished, puts the case in much milder terms than the Di- 
rector of the Mint, when the latter says, as he did in his late 
article in the Forum, that there is not a statesman or a financial 
operator or expert in Europe who believes that this bill or a bill 
of this character could accomplish such results. 

What then, Mr. Speaker, shall we do with this consensus of 
opinion? Are we bound by opinions which come to us from the 
other side of the water? Isayno. Americans who are engaged 
in the grand and glorious business of promoting the progress of 
this great free country, of directing in this new land the march 
of triumphant democracy in America, can not afford to take the 
opinion of any country or of any people, without the fullest ex- 
amination of their merits. 

We must not be fettered with opinions and ideas useful, per- 
haps, in their time and place, but unfitted for this puissant peo- 
ple. Free thoughtuntrammeled by precedent has been the secret 
of our progress. Let us think for ourselves, and let us act for 
ourselves now and always. 

But gentlemen, while we take no opinions from other quarters 
without due examination, let me tell the advocates of this bill 
that when they despise these opinions and treat them only with 
denunciation, opinions coming, as they do, from many whose 
reputation is worldwide, I tell you they are not acting as states- 
men or as patriots, and that posterity will hold them responsible 
if they fail to give them a fair consideration. My fellow-mem- 
bers, you are bound here not simply to rest upon your own un- 
aided wisdom. 

NOT TO REST UPON YOUR OWN UNAIDED WISDOM. 

All the lights of the past are held up before you. The book 
of experience, in which is written the history of the world, is 
open to you, and you are not philosophers and you are not states- 
men if at this day and in this enlightened age, when we are ex- 
pending hundreds and thousands of dollars to distribute the wis- 
dom of the world among our schools and teach-the rising genera- 
tion how to value and discriminate between the claims of 
conflicting contemporary opinion, I tell you we are not wise if 
we treat a world-wide judgment simply with denunciation and 
withridicule. These opinions are deserving of profound respect. 
We can not afford to pass them by asevidence of a ‘‘conspiracy” 
(to use the language of the majority), planned in the Old World 
and ‘‘successfully carried out there and here;” a ‘‘ conspiracy” 
in which science has struck hands with greedy &varice to stop or 
pervert the laws of monetary progress. 

WHAT IS THIS BILL? 


But let me pass from that. What is this bill? It will either 
bring us a flood of silver or it will not. If it brings no silver, as 
has been shown here upon this floor more than once, it is wholly 
inutile and innocuous. It then grants no additional function to 
silver. It gives no increase of metal, and it can therefore oper- 
ate neither to increase the price of the metal nor furnish relief 
by the enlargement of the currency. 

BOTH SIDES BELIEVE SILVER WILL COME HERE. 

But neither side maintains this view. Both sides believe that 
silver will come here; and the pinch of the argument is this: 
We believe that it will come in floods—come until every finan- 
cial channel is choked with it. You believe that it will come in 
such quantities that it will regulate itself, and the beneficent re- 
sults of it will be shown in the increased circulation going out 
among the people in such self-regulating quantities as toquicken 
the avenues and marts of trade. But, gentlemen, let me ask you 
right here, why will the quantity of silver increase, why will it 
come here atall,asan effect of this bill? It must be because this 
bill infuses into silver some life and some vigor which it had not 
before. 

WHAT WILL BRING IT HERE. 

What isitthatis tosoquickenit? It is not in the legal-tender 
faculty, for you have got that now. It is not in the fact of its 
weight and fineness, because they are the same as before. What 
is it, then, that this bill confers which is not now existing laws: 
It confers nothing, not one item, butthis single feature: that it 
opens the mints of the United States, and says to the world at 
large, ‘Come on, all you who have silver, and we will take 90 
cents’ worth of it, and pay you $1.29 for it,” and thatisall. | 

It is, Mr. Speaker, not monetizing money or coin. It is, In 
the language of this report, ‘monetizing bullion.” It author 
izes every man in the whole world, when silver is worth but 9 
cents per ounce in the market, to bring his silver into this mar- 
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ket, to the Mint of the United States, and this Government will 
buy it at the rate of $1.29, no matter what the market price may be. 

Do not talk to me about the lawsof trade. Do not prate about 
statistics, and cover me mountain high with them. Tell me not 
when money will come in legitimate commerce and when it 
will go. I present to you, in answer to it all, one single fact, 
and that fact is this, that men will sell when and where they can 
make profit by so doing. 

It is not a question, Mr. Speaker, whether the French will send 
their $700,000,000 to the United States. It is not a question 
whether Germany as a people will send their 100,000,000 thalers 
here and sell them in the open market, but as certain as water 
runs down hill, as fire ascends to Heaven, as the greed of man 
seeks his profit wherever there is a prospect of gain, just so cer- 
tain will this silver come into this market whenever the seller 
of it can be assured he will get $1.29 for it instead of 9 cents, its 


market price the world over. Who will come to sell’ The ma- | 


jority report gives the reply: ‘“*The Mint is an open market for 
all of it (silver) at a fixed price.” How long willit come? So long 
as present conditions exist. 

THE MAJORITY'S FIRST REASON. 

To meet this self-evident conclusion, the majority report sets 
up two special pleas. Here is the first: = 

The familiar warning, that free coinage would cause shiploads of silver 
from other couutries to be brought here and dumped at our mints in ex- 
change for our gold isstill urged. Howcanthis be under the bill or proposed 
law. * * He can take his coin note to the Treasury and demand redemp- 
tion, but the note is redeemable in coin, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
could hand him back the coin struck from his shipload of bullion. 

In reply to this, it may be asked what will be the effect of this 
course on the part of the Treasury. First, will not the very fact 
that these notes may be redeemed in silver bring them below 
par as to gold? Will anybody outside of a lunatic asylum put 
100 cents in gold in a coin note which may be redeemed in sil- 
ver at 70 cents in the dollar, or possibly less? Pass this law 
and will not every dollar represented by the gold certificates, 
amounting to one hundred and sixty millions, be promptly col- 
lected in gold, and will one cent of that or of the outstanding gold 
coin go into the new coin certificates? Is it not then perfectly 
clear that a depreciation of the coin notes must at once occur 
whenever the Treasurer fails to redeem them in gold. 

Indeed, will that result be postponed until the Treasurer takes 
such action? Will not the possibility itself be sufficient? I will 
ask my friend from California [Mr. BOWERS], if he had a certifi- 
cate in his pocket, and he knew that a party could give, him 
either a silver dollar or a gold dollar, and he knew that silver in 
it would be worth 70 cents, and he wanted $1.29—— 

Mr. BOWERS rose. 

Mr. PAGE of Maryland. I can notstopfor you. [Laughter]. 
Would he take it? 

And here is the second preventive which the majority report 
presents us: 

THE SECOND REASON. 

The bullion 371} grains or 412} grains standard silver is always worth a 
dollar, because the law so declares. 

Is not this threshing old straw? 

That Government may ordain a local currency irrespective of 
the value of the material employed may indeed be true. In for- 
mer times Lacedzmon had iron money; Russia, leather; the 
“ast, cowrie shells: the Hudson Bay Indians, furs, and Maryland, 
tobacco. Says Jevons, page 32: 

The essential point is that people should be induced to receive money and 
pass it out freely at steady ratios of exchange for other objects; but there 
must always be some sufficient reason first inducing people to accept the 
money. The force of habit, convention or legal enactment may do much to 
maintain money in circulation when once it is afloat. 

But ail writers on the subject concur in stating that this is 
mere local currency. Such a currency can be kept at par only 
by limiting it to correspond with and not exceed the power of 
local absorption. It is upon this principle that subsidiary and 
token coins circulate at par. For this reason France and the 
jatin Unies in 1874 limited its silver coinage and stopped it 
irom 1878. 

Holland in 1874 for a like purpose did the same, and for the 
same reason silver now circulates in this country at par. The 
very moment, however, the limit of the absorbing power of the 
country is passed the value of the whole mass depreciates to 
what the price of the surplus is in the foreign or other market 
‘o which it must go. Amasa Walker in his Science of Wealth, 
therefore, states the accepted rule which all writers on the sub- 
ject have adopted, as follows: 
ma vernment does not determine the value at all, but simply certifies tothe 
Weight and purity. 

A standard coin— 

Says Jevons, page 74— 
is one of which the value in exchange depends solely upon the value of the 


material contained in it. Token coins, on the contrary, are defined in value 
y the fact that they can by force of law or custom be exchanged in a certain 
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fixed ratio for standard coins. Thestamp serves as a mere indication and 
guaranty of the quantity of pure metal. 

Among other functions of money the two principal are those 
of being the measure and standard of value. It is received only 
to be passed on. To induce people to do this, it must have value 
in itself. No legislative enactment per se can confer this value. 
All coin when it is brought in contact with the currency of 
other countries will gradually settle to the real value of the 
metal it contains without regard to its stamp. 

The world soon finds out the true quantity and fineness of the 
metal, and the ordinary rules of supply and demand as certainly 
adjust its price as in the case of any other material. The con- 
tention therefore that the law can settle the vaiue of silver-coin 
seems to me utterly at variance with all those principles of mone- 
tary science which have been laid down and accepted by all 
writers on the subject. 

AN INSTRUCTIVE LESSON. 

An instructive lesson upon the power of Government to regu- 
late such matters may be found in the legislation of 1864. At 
that time greenbacks were gradually depreciating. Gold went 
to a high premium and specuiation in it ran high in Wall street. 

t was rightly supposed that such speculation was exceedingly 
detrimental to the country, and those who believed that legisla- 
tive enactment could do anything brought in a bill to prohibit 
‘‘certain sales of gold.” 

This bill made it illegal to trade in gold or to make any con- 
tract payable in gold and this was enforced by heavy penalties. 
The bill was passed June 17, 1864. It remained in force until 
July 1, 1864,the day on which the President signed a bill re- 
pealing it. Gold in the meantime had risen from 89 to 151 per 
cent, and speculation proceeded to an extent before unknown in 
this or any other country. 

If these views be reasonable what must be expected from the 
passage of this bill? I quote as my reply the answer given by 
Isaac Newton, in 1717, when asked why silver was then leaving 
England. He says: 

And it appears, by experience as well as by reason, that silver flows from 
those places when its value is lowestin proportion togold, * * * and that 
gold is most plentiful in those places in which its value is highest in pro 
portion to silver. 

We are not without experience on this point in this country. 
In 1792 the United States established a ratio by which gold was 
undervalued, and as a consequence it fled the country. In 1834 
the ratio was changed, by whichsilver was then the undervalued 
metal, and as a consequence we were left without silver: so that 
in 1873 when the act demonetizing it was passed there was very 
little of it in the country. 

SILVER MONOMETALLISM. 

The passage of this bill, by which 70 cents’ worth of silver is 
to be made equal in value to the gold dollar, it seems to me, 
would drive gold from circulation among us, and would, there- 
fore, practically bring us to a silver basis. We should then 
have not bimetallism, but monometallism upon the silver stand- 
ard, a result all would deprecate. It may be admitted we need 
more circulation, though we have now $24.74 per capita—higher 
than in any of the leading commercial nations of the world ex- 
cept France, as appears by the following table: 

Circulation in United States and other countries 
Per capita. 
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By report, March 1, 1892: 

Circulation in United States, #1.518,439,319, or _____- 24.74 


But silver monometallism, it will be conceded, will not furnish 
an increased volume of money. What we do need is a true bi- 
metallism in which gold and silver shall be ata parity at the rates 
fixed and so circulate. 

GRESHAM'S IDEA. 

The friends of this bill strenuously contend that Gresham’s law, 
‘‘ That bad money drives out good money, but that good money 
can not drive out bad money,” only applies to money of one kind 
of metal. It is true that Gresham formulated his rule from the 
condition of the currency of Engiand, resulting from the compe- 
tition between the good and the bad silver coins of the realm. 
But no one can mistake the principle which underlies the rule. 
It is as Jevons states it, that the mass of the people as a general 
rule pass the good and the bad indifferently; but the few, finding 
there can be a profit made outof it, carefully select the more val- 
uable coins and melt, hoard, or export them. 

Every financial law in its last analysis is but the resultant of 
the forces of self-interest. And whenever a currency is so ar- 
ranged that an advantage can be acquired by converting gold to 
private uses by withdrawing it from circulation and passing along 
the silver itis absolutely certain that it will be so done,and that cer- 
tainty then becomes a law of finance. Gresham’s law has there- 
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fore always been applied to the relations of ali kinds of money in 
the same circulation. 

It was a necessity, however, for the friends of this bill to limit 
the scope of Gresham’s law; for if this ancient rule, always con- 
ceded to be sound, applies here atall, it butconfirms the reasoning 
that maintains that the passage of this bill means the departure 
of gold, a flood of silver, and the establisment of the silver stand- 
ard as the sole basis of our currency. 

FOREIGN CONDITION OF MONETARY AFFAIRS. 

I have so far considered this bill without referring to the ex- 
isting monetary condition of Europe. If this be taken into the 
account, and no consideration of the subject is complete without 
doing so, the situation becomes much more impressive. 

First. An examination of the statistics will show that since 1873 
the world’s product of silver has more than doubled, while that 
of gold has only increased about 25 per cent. 

Gold and silver product in the world, 








| 1878, | 1890. 
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Second. Notwithstanding the large purchases of silver by the 
Government under the acts of 1878 and 1890 amounting in the ag- 
gregate to more than 377,000,000 ounces, the commercial value 
of silver has steadily declined, as will be seen from the following 
table: 


The commercial value of the pure silver contained in the silver dollar has 
been annually since 1873, at the average price of each year, as follows: 





Bullion value of the silver dollar, 1873-1890. 
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Whether this decline is due to the demonetization of silver by 
the act of 1873 or to the enormous increase in its production, or 
both, is, for the purpose now in view, immaterial. That itis a 
fact is sufficient. 

Third. The stock of silver in the principal countries in the 
world is about (per Director of Mint) $3,936,241,624, of which the 
United States holds about $539,241 ,624. 

To this condition of the silver market, showing an increased 
production, an immense stock, and steadily falling prices, there 
is to be added a further all-important consider:.tion that there 
is and will continue to be a failure of the demand, owing to the 
fact that ail Europe is now on a gold basis. 

England has been upon a gold standard since 1816. By her 
commercial supremacy she has been able to put the settlement 
of all international balances upon the basis of the gold value of 
the pound sterling. So important was this influence that in 1867 
at a monetary conference in which the Latin Union (consisting 
of France, Switzerland, Belgium, Italy, and Greece) Germany, 
Great Britain and the United States were represented, after a 
general discussion of the whole subject it was recommended by 
a majority vote that a single monetary system on the gold stand- 
ard ought to be adopted. 

In 1871 and 1873 silver was demonetized and gold made the sole 
standard of value in Germany, and to provide the gold necessary 
for the change that country sold a large proportion of her silver 
at a discount on the then prevailing price. 

In 1872 Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, constituting the Scan- 
dinavian Union, demonetized silver and adopted the gold stand- 
ard. 

In 1874 the Latin Union, finding it necessary to protect itself 
from the current of silver then flowing into the countries com- 
posing that association, agreed tolimit their coinage of silver, 
and subsequently in 1878 ceased absolutely to coin that metal, 
and have coined none at all since. It may be remarked here as 
having some bearing on the subject, that by the terms of the 
agreement of the Latin Union entered into November 6, 1885, if 
one of the States desires toresume the free coinage of silver it 
shall have power to do so, ‘‘ on condition of exchanging * * * 
in gold and at sight,” the coin stamped with “ their effigies and 
civlculating within their territory;” thus practically placing the 
coinage of those countries on a strictly gold basis. 
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Holland in 1875 adopted a double standard, but prohibited the 
coinage of silver. 
Russia in 1876 suspended the coinage of silver excepi for its 
China trade. 
Austria-Hungary has determined to adopt the gold standard. 
TIME INOPPORTUNE. 


From this brief statement it would seem we are choosing a most 
inopportune period for our experiment. A falling market, an 
increased supply, and the world against us. To maintain silver 
ata par with gold under such circumstances, it is obvious it 
would be necessary to raise the price of silver toa parity with gold 
at a ratio of 16 to1 the world over. This would mean that the 
four thousand millions of silver would be increased in value by 
this act of Congress $1,000,000,000. In other words, that an act 
of Congress has added so much wealth to the world. I can not 
bring myself to the belief that any statute can have such an effect. 

The minority report estimates, by the authority of the Director 
“ the Mint, the stock of silver in European countries to be as fol- 
ows: 





I oo " Sn art arial $10, 000, 000 
Germany , Austria-Hungary -......-. 90, 000, 000 
Belgium , 000, The Netherlands......... 65,000,000 
TMs he aol nthe .. 60,000,000 | TheScandinavianUnion. 10, 000,000 
a | lL” a ee 60, 000, 000 
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Can there be a doubt, in view of existing circumstances, that a 
large proportion of that immence sum will come to us? Already 
we are being drained of gold tosupply the demandsof the European 
markets. In 1891 the excess of exports over imports of gold was 
$67,946,768. With our gold leaving us and this mass of silver 
ready to take its place, what serious evils may we notapprehend 
should this bill pass? A depreciated currency, gold the toy of 
the stock exchanges, what commercial and business ruin is there 
ahead? 

The comments of Lord Macaulay upon a condition similar to 
thisin England have already been quoted in this debate with great 
foree. Letmeadd whatan eminentcitizen of New York has said: 


Plagues, pestilence, and famine are after all but local and temporary ca- 
lamities; floods, earthquakes, and cyclones are limited in their disastrous re- 
sults; but a change in the standard of values affects all existing contracts, 
upsets all the calculations of business, reaches every family in the land, and 
converts legitimate trade into speculation and gambling. 


WAGE-EARNER AND THE FARMER. 

Twoclasses of persons excite my particular interest, however— 
the wage-earner and the farmer. The first is he who suffers 
soonestand worst. Changed financial conditions reach him latest 
in the effect onhisearnings. While the purchasing power of the 
coin he receives may daily grow less, his daily stipend remains 
fixedin amount. He becomes more and more burdened with the 
care of providing for his wife and children, and he too often 
wonders as he ponders over his troubles why his dollar does not 
bring him as much as it once did. 

And the farmer, taxed on all he consumes, condemned to buy 
ina market the highest in the world, made so by tariffs im- 
posed for the benefit of those whom he sees growing richer and 
richer while he grows poorer, and forced to sell in the lowest 
market in the world at free-trade prices, has now the prospect 
of being compelled to receive his hard-earned profits in a de- 
preciated currency, at the rate of 70 cents on the dollar. 

I can not support a bill that may, and I believe will, produce 
such results. |Applause.] 


Free Coinage of Silver. 


SPEECH 


HON. BENJAMIN H. BUNN, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 23, 1892. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4426) for the free coin 
age of gold and silver, for the issue of coin notes, and for other purposes 


Mr. BUNN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The importance of the question now under 
consideration can scarcely be estimated. Never before in the 
history of this country has any question so completely div ided 
the dominant party in this Hall. 

I have listened, Mr. Speaker, with much ¢yncern to the arg’ 
ments against it; for it has seemed to me, Mr. Speaker, that at 
times its opponents were almost driven to madness. I congratr 
late this House to-day that reason has again been enthroned, 


and that the Representatives of a free people are left to the ex 
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ercise of their judgments as expressed by their own people at 


home. 
I listened with much pleasure to the gentleman who last spoke 


from the State of New York [Mr. CocKRAN]. I heard his elo- 
quent appeals when he desired to impress on this House that 
this was no sectional question. I could but recall the language 
of the gentleman who occupies the seat just behind me, when 
night before last he arose in his place and stated that this was 
but a local question; that it was no political question, but simply 
a sectional one. 

It seems to me, as I said before, that reason is about to be en- 
throned. The members who favor this bill have feared that 
there was too much of sectionalism init. Iregret, sir, thatin the 
short time allowed me I am not able to review fully this bill. I 
shall leave that duty to the members of the committee, and shall 
content myself by responding to some of the objections urged 
against it by those who oppose it. 

In the outset we were told that there were but two classes of 
men in the United States—in the whole of this broad land—who 
favored its passage. It is argued on this floor that the silver- 
miners and bullion-owners were one of the classes who favor it; 
that they were to be the beneficiaries of it and were demanding 
its passage. 

I need not pause to tell this House that if they were the men 
solely to be benefited by the bill, if the purpose and effect of it 
was alone to benefit the silver-miners and bullion-owners, it 
would find no place in a Democratic Congress. They said also 
that there was but one other class who favor its passage and that 
is the debtor class. Now, while they need all the assistance 
that we are able to give them, while they need every encourage- 
ment that we can offer, if they were the only persons to be ben- 
efited by its passage, this bill would have no standing here. 

Now, sir, I call the attention of this House and the country 
to the class of men who are demanding the passage of this bill. 
I hold in my hand and I desire to send forward and have read as 
part of my remarks, these extracts from twenty-four of the Dem- 
ocratic State platforms, showing what they say in regard to this 
matter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Arkansas.—We denounce as iniquitous the silver bill as passed by the 
present Republican House of Representatives as an attempt to demoralize 
silver and to build up the fortunes of the favored few, and we favor the free 
and unrestricted coinage of silver, and an increased volume of currency, re- 
stricted alone to the necessary demands of the country, which shall be a legal 
tender for all debts, public and private. We believe the power to issue and 
control the volume of currency belongs alone to the Government and that 
this power should not be delegated to or controlled by any other authority. 

California.—We favor the free coinage of silver, and demand that it be made 
an unlimited legal tender for all purposes, public and private. 

Colorado.—We favor the free and unlimited coinage of silver, and repeat 
our condemnation of the act of the Republican party, which struck down the 
currency of the people in the interest of and at the dictation of the moneyed 
aristocracy of this country. 

Florida.—We persistent y and continuously oppose the pernicious system 
of contracting the circulating medium of the country, as now conducted by 
the National Government. Theconsideration of the subtreasury bill in Con- 
gress indicates a desire upon the part of the whole people for an increase of 
a circulating medium, and itis the duty of our members in Congress to se- 
cure the passage of some law that will give the required relief. 

Idaho.—We tender our gratitude to the Democrats in Congress for their 
almost unanimous votes in both Houses for the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver, and congratulate the people of our new State that there is one 
great political organization in the country committed by its votes in Con- 
gress to a measure so essential to the prosperity of Idaho. The silver bill 
as enacted by the Republican Congress is a compromise in the interests of 
Wali street, clothes the Secretary of the Treasury with power to refuse to 
purchase bullion on the pretext that bullion is not offered at the market 
price, and enables him to bear the silver market by refusing to purchase ex- 
cept at his discretion, and at such price as he may determine. 

illinois.—We demand that all unnecessary restrictions be removed from 
the coinage of silver. 

Indiana.—_We denounce the silver bill, so called, recently enacted as an 
ignominious surrender to the money power, It perpetuates the demoneti- 
zation of silver and the single gold standard, whereas the interests of the 
people fequire the complete remonetization of silver and its restoration to 
perfect equality with gold in our coinage. We demand the free and unre- 
stricted coinage of silver upon the basis existing prior to 1873. 

Jowa.—We reiterate our demand of one year ago for the free coinage of 
Silver, and that it be made full legal tender for all debts, — and private; 
and denounce as unjust and dishonest the provision of the law recently en- 
acted, allowing parties to stipulate against payment in silver and silver cer- 
tificates, thus setting up one standard for the creditor and another for the 
debtor, one for the poor man and another for the rich man. 

Kansas.—We favor the free coinage of silver. 

_Kentucky.—Recognizing the fact that the United States is the greatest 
Silver-producing country in the world, and that both gold and silver were 
equally the money of the Constitution from the beginning of the Republic 
until the hostile and fraudulent legislation of the Republican party against 
Sliver, which unduly contracted the circulating medium of the country, and 
feeling that the great interests of the people demand more money for use in 
the channels of trade and commerce, We tender our gratitude to the Demo- 
crats in the last Congress for their almost unanimous votes in both Houses 
in favor of silver, and demand its restoration to the position of equality be- 
fore the law given to it by our fathers. 

Michigan.—We believe in the free and unlimited coinage of gold and silver, 
unhampered y conditions as to the legal-tender qualities of either, and un- 
hampered by the proviso suspending coinage of silver after July 1, 1891. We 
condemn the —, policy because it demonetized silver and still re- 
juses the demand of the people for a restoration of silver to acomplete equal- 
uy, With gold. We condemn the Republican members of Congress from the 
State of Michigan who voted against the complete remonetization of silver. 


~ 





Mississippi.—We believe that gold and silver should be coined upon the 
same terms and conditions,and that when the Government shall cease to 
discriminate between them they will freely circulate side by side and be 
equally useful and acceptable to the people. We also believe that there 
should be an additional issue of Treasury notes, interchangeable with coin, 
sulficient to transact the business of the country and to relieve the present 
financial depression. 

Missouri.—We are in favor of the free and unrestricted coinage of silver 
and the increase of currency to meet the legitimate demands of trade, and 
we believe that the power to issue and control the volume of such currency 
should be assumed by the Government. 

Nebraska.—We favor the placing of the silver dollar on its former footing 
with gold coin in our coinage law, with equal legal-tender qualities, and we 
denounce as unjust and dishonest the law recently enacted as a discrimina- 
tion in favor of the gold coin for the benefit of the money power, and we 
further declare ourselves in favor of the free coinage of silver. 

Nevada.—We declare for the free and unlimited coinage of standard silver 
dollars of the present weight and fineness, to be legal tender for all debts, 
public and private, equally with gold. 

North Carolina.—The Democracy of North Carolina favor the free coinage 
of silver and increase of the currency and the repeal of the internal-revenue 
system. 

Ohio.—We denounce the demonetization of silver in 1873 by the party then 
in power as an iniquitous alteration of the money standard in favor of cred- 
itors and against debtors, taxpayers, and producers, and which, by shutting 
off one of thesources of supply of primary money, operates continually to in- 
crease the value of gold, depress prices, hamper industry, and disparage en- 
terprise; and we demand the reinstatement of the constitutional standard 
oo gold and silver, with the equal right of each to free and unlimited 
coinage 

Oregon.—We reaffirm the position which has ever been maintained by the 
Democratic party, that gold and silver are equally the people’s money; we 
are opposed to all measures of discrimination against silver, and demand 
free coinage to supply the needs of business; and that all money issued by 
the Government be made legal tender for all debts both public and private. 

South Dakota.—We demand the currency be increased to meet the needs of 
business, but without causing its depreciation, We reaffirm the position 
always maintained by the Democratic party, that gold and silver should be 
regarded as equally the money of the people. We are opposed to all meas- 
ures of discrimination against silver, and denounce the Republican party for 
its demonetization. 

South Carolina.—We favor the free and unlimited coinage of silver, the in- 
crease of the currency, and the repeal of the internal-revenue system. 

Tennessee.—We demand a currency of gold and silver, and also of paper, 
convertible into coin at the option of the holder, and we demand the free 
coinage of silver on the basis originally fixed by law, and that it and the 
gold dollar shall be equally a unit of value. 

Texas.—We are in favor of the free and unlimited coinage of silver, and in- 
dorse the action of our Senators and Representatives therefor. 

West Virginia.—That the Democrats of West Virginia declare that they 
are unalterably in favor of the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

Wyoming.—_We demand the free coinage of silver, and we denounce the 
Republican party for the enactment of a law which makes it discretionary 
with the Secretary of the Treasury to demonetize silver. 


Mr. BUNN. Mr. Speaker, the extracts which have just been 
read contain planks in the platforms of twenty-four States of 
this Union. These have been passed by the Democrats in con- 
vention assembled, and none of them antedate 1890. I call the 
attention of this House to this fact, that, by the Eleventh Census, 
there were only 62,262,250 inhabitants in the United States; 
and the population of those States whose platforms I have sent 
forward and had read amounts to 31,769,867. So that we find that 
these States alone contain more than half of the population of 
the United States. They have spoken in the eloquence of figures 
demanding the passage of this bill. 

Shall I stop here? Again casting my eyes southward I find, 
first, the State of Virginia, whose platform is not among the 
twenty-four just read. Her representatives stand here and say 
to us that she desires to cast her lot among those Democratic 
States who have spoken on the question. Again, Alabama's 
platform is not there. She joins with her sister States in this de- 
mand. Louisiana’s platform is not there, but I am told that her 
Representatives here are almost solid for the free coinage of sil- 
ver. Georgia is not in that list, and yet I am told that every 
single member from Georgia is speaking here for his State 
to-day, urging the passage of this bill. Montana is not there, 
and she is solid for it. So that we will add to these 31,769,867, 
6,239,319, the aggregate population of these five States, and we find 
the people of twenty-nine States, aggregating 37,999,186, against 
only 24,623,062 people who are opposing it, and this ca!culation 
gives, to those opposing the bill, the benefit ofall the Territories 
as well as States not above enumerated. 

Now, sir, is this bill sectional? The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. COVERT] says it is. If it is sectional, what section is de- 
manding it? Casting our eyes southward, and following the At- 
lantic coast from here to the Gulf, we find them a unit for it. 
Sweeping the Gulf States to the great State of Texas we find 
them aunit forit. Taking up the Mississippi, even to the Great 
Lakes, and they are almost a unit for it. Looking westward 
from the Mississippi, even to the Pacific Ocean, we find that sec- 
tion almost a unit for it, and the section opposing it is hemmed 
in by the lakes and bounded by the Atlantic on the east, the 
Potomac on the south, and the St. Lawrence on the north. Is it 
sectional, I beg of you? If it is, let us diseard it. Let us say to 
the people of this country that sectionalism shall no longer di- 
vide it. Let us prove our statesmanship by marching up to the 
performance of our duty, as the representatives of the whole 
people, a duty which we are instructed by our own constituents 
to perform. 
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Is any further proof that this bill is being pressed by the ma 

jority of the citizens of the United States necessary? I think not. 

Tet I can not leave this branch of the subject without referring 
to one other fact, and that is that those who raise the exports 
favor it. 

The gentleman from New York last night in his very able and 
eloquent argument (I refer to Mr. BACON) stated that ‘‘ the added 
wealth of this countr y is itssurplus product shipped abroad. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, | desire to add to this 37,999,186 0f people who 
are demanding the passage of this bill for the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver that added surplus. How do I arrive at it? I 
send forward to the Clerk’s desk and ask to be read as a part of 
my remarks a table showing the entire exports of this country 
for the eleven months ending November 30, 1891. 









Exports of domestic merchandise. 


E leven months ending 
November 30, 1891. 


Articles. 


























| Qu: antities.| Values. 
i + : S 
Agricultural implements: 
Mowers and reapers, and parts of_...._..-.....--|-.--- .-| $1,605, 604 
Plows and cultiv: stors, and ne OS 2k acta Be ee eo 408, 276 
All other, and parts of........ palit aixh cert eaten ten inkgieecal 883, 561 | 
Total . ‘ Le : -| 2 987, 531 
Animals: 
RES RE Re ipsa de aaa deds Sa 304, 927 26, 075, 570 | 
Hogs .._...... veibinats eae ee No. 59,027 | | 754,79 | 
PRET eR aS No.. 3,147 605, 208 
IE ns shclenaraielcgiate sa aciin oliais Sitsw-n abel tamed No. 1, 437 190, 464 
IED 5 ac ieunner hsv nnieurciandiadaninndelnsepemmaidcad No 58, 807 253, 622 
AE GENE, GEE COI i ono ning nnancasehorsanngee Oe reer 21, 979 
ini 5 vinnie aiid ii teienink Eas elena nena tee | 27,901,622 
Art works: Paintings and statuary ................--|....-.-.......] 507, 159 
Bark, and extract of, for tanning --...........---- Soe tas ooo 242,717 
I i el ae i a eta Re 188, 042 
Bones, hoofs, horns and horn tips. strips and waste_|.............. 193, 594 
Books, maps, engravings, ne and other | | 
printed NI eso a iis hs estes eeliytapeeilasin naalal Ela dy ac aS | 1, 620, 504 
Brass, and manufactures of..................----- acai ncdtinleees ser ate | 415, 521 
Breadstuffs: 
I i  caslhs whines bibdindenmenkanbeiiemmel nen bush _.-! 2,015, 852 1, 348, 275 
EE WOOD 5a co pneetechatbalpnebnell ibs ..| 13, 880, 703 762, 576 
St adunsmionde edeinibhelitia nmnablamanethahtiale bush 24, 842, 529 16, 407, 660 
INO in cae: mnin bin cinder et-amebdentinbps atti --bbIs.-| 247, 204 826, 346 
I ae ine th as ws cee bush..} 2, 046, 559 907, 074 
Oatmeal slieeds iseleinidaputeaittatbiiate Dike idad tap leaaane a 9, 165, 032 2538, 512 
Rye ... Se sla dis maindosn napa aie iateididsabland cata 7, 011, 022 6, 588, 340 
Rye flour _._.__- 5 alate cael naldiie aieéaante bbis--) 4,789 23, 292 
Wheat ils ene uneeeccece-nee------DUSh..| 113,565,507 | 116, 060, 130 
Wheat fiour “77777 pbis__| 11, 464,594 | 57,007, 145 
All other breadstuffs, and preparations of, used | 
i ccin- titan nin eptiin acetic denen inlined cased idl ‘ 1, 066, 638 | 
EE Gc: cutina vee tabiradhaetent nie 201, 250, 997 
Bricks j 
IRI a ccasacen nied ssctatiserquinstvatede in did san teks indibisiaaaaaan M. 30, 579 
rire aman 40,142 | 
Total _. a Cbbse dGuinnwtiaaiiindioe ands daichii 70, 721 
Broom corn..-- : Sh seth ed Be NC a eee 206, 640 
Maes aan Germania oo, ko oon oc). nodinkecntancooxee'e. i dk sdcplnadaeeieael 43, 827 
IIE a/dith dices onsen icktneal oes -Gedaibinidiinsaentalitthiciatingamistitildintenmnpintil lbs ..| 1, 522, 302 148, 935 
Carriages and horse cars, and parts of.......-.-....- Te gene 1, 863, 729 
Cars, passenger and freight,for steam railroads.No--) 2, 436 1, 669, 700 
Commtnnnets BOW GOOG inane ohne on wenn rns ccnecd EL ers, 786, 194 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and medicines: | 
I ein een en soa ee a a 2m 108, 504 
Ashes, pot and I ih ci istninlnmednans ean lbs..| 485, 934 26,713 
Pp NE GORI hits ctrcdscarttnminben iam a a | 612, 336 
G inse ng. ai aa as ae lbs..} 218, 566 777, 337 
edicines, patent or proprietary ..........--..--- Bcc tiglih estas 1, 531, 661 
Roots, he rbs, OGG OT, DAA. no cntends esta todand i 172, 449 
All other ._... Jon snainbushnes ste nbapicosmenmeepenia Svea 
Total acess son bee lena debecaddtnn ee eae | 6,785, 151 
ee 
Clocks and watches: | 
Clocks, and parts of...........-..- nan neeennenenee|eennennnne nner! $1, 111, 965 


Watches, and parts of. 241,116 


Total ole hasta ciple haiti ala dap negli setame: eadiallencttdman tia mea 
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Coa we 
RN aioe eit cate ee od ...tons__| 845, 238 3,508, 813 | 
Bituminous ‘aie eat jcsbatiedaisesd tons 1,478,447 | 4,655,199 | 
TOU 6. cnn <cucccdececcoscssansu i041 Ree) Geen 
Coft ¢ and. cocoa, ground or prepared, and chocolate.|_- i | 4,707 


Copper, and manufactures of: 
BE ee on - 5 epi aneaie is ae tons .-| 
' 
Ingots, bars, and old___........_............-Ibs_-]} 
All other manufactures of ...............-........ a iin | 261, 865 
| 
| 


Total, not inciuding ore ; RT 8, 552, 014 


8, 290, 149 | 









































Exports of domestic merchandise—Continued. 





Eleven months ending 
| November 30, 1891. 


Articles. ste ili tnccenia ieee caaiiihiatianaialiniaits 
Quantities. | Values. 











Cotton, and manufactures of: 


Unmanufactured— p 
RIO Sac cniili deans asill tos -'| 12,205) r70¢| 82,441, 808 
se Sbales 4, 901, 403 
Other ......---------.++-- ers ensec ences dbs ...-2, 451, 622) iss) 22.9 230, 908, 906 











Sbales - - 4,933, 3402| oan 2 233. 381. 828 


Total unmanufactured -.. --21bs _.../2, 463, 918, 0946) 



































Manufactures of— 
Cloths— 
ab salian yards. 35,541,356 , 2,237,910 
OUD. «Gu bvesvecscneescapodebns yards. 131,272,782 | 8, 649, 963 
OE Ri ie ticcckiinke csp tiailiac | 166, 814, 088 | 10,887,873 
I ois cect ce serdng pnor oenacine dranac ices 332, 72] 
FE GE Shinn 0k mek ducess chdved ttothnadatitabe ocnttaiines ae | 1, 425, 809 
Totel manufactures ...........----<---<<0<-- | bak Seddon |} 12, 646, 394 
Earthen, stone, and china ware: | 
Earthen and stone ware _......-. eibiind in Doel aid Bsc shielinsiidiaiik anal 176, 429 
oe ape ln adit tlpedi sian e aiibectniall 12,117 
RE oan Sekt ahs tasiciue Salittics abalone ddan aauasmalniae 188, 546 
a te eel doz... 191, 654 37, 006 
SPU nas, Set itcedh dn deieinnicrinmra theaiie hia tobe’ a .-.-tons 201, 189 2, 172) 846 
Fish: me. ‘ete ~ ayy 
Fresh, other than salmon...................- lbs -- 643, 459 33, 864 
Dried, smoked, or cured— 
Codfish, including haddock, hake, and pol- 
ali la aie an Bila acide sche aa maiieal bs .- 14, 015, 020 | 717,701 
ad a load ea a ele lbs -. 2, 474, 681 71, 853 
RITE cckc-cintansloseie ass aaditinpandandaeianane sina Ibs. . 1, 275, 149 70, 046 
Pickled— 
II cin ne ical analhinninnduehasemenieall bbls -.- 2, 585 38, 594 
eee nnaeeeadle bbis -- 2,049 8,780 
RE iia arhiccncrecdiasccsiariechgn ica ttnidnwaiiycaiencenedinap dete bbls -- 24, 641 121, 590 
Salmon— 
I a Sa. cic ca dem iedieeeonae wow bc Sune lbs. 21, 110, 833 1, 998, 148 
ME cd kiis cna ndedendtdlehie mbvanthatoussanthiompsadakecnn | 66, 790 
Canned fish, other than salmon .................-|.---..---..--- 130, 383 
Shallfish— 
I i cual ie feel ea ae eGiiditieinAduime $652, 965 
a a ee al 338, 533 
LTTE Ti cchlinnds c:cninetictenibiiidinn anes nbdtieerniedimaneadinemsieall 202, 688 
a a 4, 451, 935 






Flax, hemp, and jute, manufactures of: 




















BI ac Sclercsys ntbehiak een deahtie che ve altel ening tiie ain aienimegaal cacmmaameinacaaiata 218, 569 

OS isl a Oi tas nc ena letllinin tein nalobednined lbs... 7,716, Bb4 666, 901 

ELLER EEG SEL IDEL IL LAT OPEL IIE! LE TE TIRED 456, 485 

PE ie inves ate kitetn odin duns ineceriien -illieit batioaeickadicianiad’ 169, 298 

rl 1,511, 253 

Fruits, including nuts: ae ,. 

pS | none =—6 660, 317 

Apples, green or ripe ............-.....-.. ~ bbls... 496, 261 1, 373, 629 

Fruits, preserved— 

a lacie ee eee eed 1, 367, 737 

RITE schtioricston iamesaenelnitaainmndiaiaininhni ak aisadd aliens nahi 116, 758 

All other green, ripe, or dried fruits..............|...-.---.--.-. 944, 971 

St Disins Sn shcesin-adttitin:snetn'nsckensittpdinsesih ei inc nceeddnitedtedemeenaseaiiacaalatieaetaaaiadanl 54, 782 

MN ig sn 6 cgi tik ctilsins ss smienehaate cinelteg Sen «cide aamidnadaieaiaiielndil 4, 518, 194 

Un I ln casa eet cchints imagen neil alin iain adneiiibanial 3, 489, 422 
Glass and glassware: , 

I ininntiinnanncdcnunapedisnetnbianieaaescbnbelal 6, 672 

IIE tins catia sic sit oined cs oat eCbiadiaain ib inde Deana aba ale 826, 536 

ii idnnn Gtbiadeitdiseiind.o dtdabnae und eeuedinl kien 833, 208 

GiNCOGS OF STEPS SUBSE nos noes nsessccnssncans lbs..| 62,625,048 hy 563, 633 

TNO. incigts mnccciannenloagiinstdtin senmiiinee sepeaptncmitipuieiniie lbs... 818, 189 94, 442 

Grease, grease scraps, and all soap stock............|......-......- 1, 521, 296 








Gunpowder and other explosives: 2 
IIE ob cnc kotedurddnivancscindawivesuneg lbs. .| 719, 350 82, 496 
MMi tt avieepiuccumancitinnscteabond ad | 939,278 

SUE sc raisiligiiuksitdbicanthsineaseitanscns arian anen EP Ee, | = 911, 7 


Sat nhecsthiathch Nien cites peaidisigssices malin ints witdhaibtendctihesmaiidinasaed tons..! 24, 952 424, 616 
Hides and skins, other than furs ................._._- | a da 1, 383, 185 
Ne ce 62, 728 
I RIB taacsecdasncali nial nicabsiclh iia anaes dba dias vs eiaidas nee hae lbs. 6, 125, 593 1, 350, 689 
SN cas iibehdal clk ceinencs dined deisel abiiaiasiabscdsbagis iacnilatiiae dilbiacn tons..| 31, 594 | 54,920 
India rubber and gutta percha, manufacturers of: Ss a 

RN MROG noc chinncctcseshadémamiinod pairs .. 190, 818 | 155, 917 

PN rc a soe es ee See | 1,036, 128 


1, 192, 046 





ee eae 









































Cente, seatbeaiat a, Geil CON oo. ics cnce dd mminnncvonieniadadinnn ea. 7, a, Om 
Instruments and apparatus for scientific purposes, j | 36 
including telegraph, telephone, and other electric.|..........---- | 1,444, 190 














Exports of domestic merchandise—Continued. 





Eleven months ending 
November 30, 1891. 





Articles. ee 
Quantities. | 





Iron and steel, and manufactures of: 


























| 





Vv alucs. 

















| Olls—Continued. 


| Provisions, comprising meat and dairy products: 








a as eet ia ccebetantaceyitaeuwahin tons. 13, 380 $229, 121 | 
Band, hoop, and scroll iron.....------..-.---- lbs -- 364, 197 9, 350 
re. ete eninseneealtendl lbs ..| 2, 833, 007 80, 976 
Cet TR oo aa., «pivdpalaininerinatintinaaialliaionae No 13, 747 111, 569 | 
CRBSTBG, BiG Re tc ccc cdacbnccionsennmidttectmnetl gnesctunnncei $749, 937 | 
CEE Ske ckblie crc ccde nena sens sittind bicivnctliqnsccdenghmeenenaes 130, 973 
I neti cnks nn pavens codimeines teen mensmnanialnadsminnmitingioe 783, 419 | 
Ingots, bars, and rods of steel .....-....--.--- lbs - -| 1, 177, 638 35, OOL | 
Locks, hinges, and other builders’ hardware -..-_.|__............ | 1,898, 873 | 
ic |, cadkdccadchdusancaeendcdsdndssehcibecdenebided | 9,258, 755 | 
Nails and spikes— 
Se a ah red Annis Ibs..| 9, 585, 549 229, 785 | 
Wire, wrought, horseshoe, and all other, in- | } 
III Git Biko 5s oatas svideaekGaciins lbs - -} 1, 688, 806 126, 989 | 
Plates and sheets— . 
NI ies ee ac ial lla bi ateid ai niceties Ibs ._| 733, 545 | 23, 593 
RE RR Rn ain oi Seeenick wi leted once lbs 233, 703 | 7, 484 
Printing presses, and PO WG cdi: ddotdescadeutiied Be } 245, 069 
Railroad bars or rails— | 
C8 IEG. cone 20 <-ge- os bs diimniediaea 160 | 3, 358 
4 elite lM I, SPST See as tons 10, 429 336, 035 
OT inc asascndecndncvcicenidnsitianuta mls adoad 1, 692, 370 
pe SC Ne Se ae ae 280, 23 
Sowing MAGHINSS, ANA VOTES OF «2.5. ncwncccccccncicssccocnn-sae 2, 566, 439 
Steam engines, and parts of— | 
isis tore dscoscirciomonitlisdadig dealeie we dbud No 1 | 5, 630 | 
Locomotive engines..-_............--...-- No 330 | 3,043,746 | 
po ae No..| 307 234, 343 | 
SR Cee WO OG GIO oe nok vi eccce ccecbedacnsucddccee | 5 ‘iv | 
Stoves and ranges and parts of. ..............-.-.}..........-.-- 
WHR ieitntn ania epitihikt tei c nnndipainisonae ibs. 24, 489, 549 | 
All other manufactures of iron and steel .......- Dene i 
RC Ria ans stink ogi cacsninaotien anes D csrihid seokadeaditid I> 27, 712, 482 
Jewelry, and manufactures of gold and silver ._.... F ulipetiiabatiattal 636, 702 | 
Lamps, chandeliers, and all devices and appliances | 
Pe CE A EE! Sea ae 473, 478 
eel, SI I a i a | 159, 488 
Leather, and manufactures of: 
Leather— 
Buff, grain, splits, and all finished upper } 
RR ee ea ee Se Te ae | 4,467, 166 
FOGOIh OE GINO isis. ons intscncincnconmanien es ai 277,313 
BE we cks idertiide dk Nubianecpadadnaé saitibantainhiae lbs -| 36, 817, 322 5, 936, 001 
SP tibia sacaoaka aint atine samedadicmcnte corte eine linea 439, 398 | 
Manufactures of— | 
PO I I i hint mrt ls nendiveloaki pairs_- 497, 318 599, 950 
ET OEE, onc atte. auivedodetibacedelinnssenieeteies 248, 678 
BN PE oo sin on cest slestapncecbuiadnakcs cant Risin nisarivindenine | 325, 400 
Rs aiid catitcennsmcniiideniiiaull | J aieee ar ane | 12,293, 906 
NO RUD GUNN oii a0 pease ce cka scene bbls..| 77, 888 | 120, 103 | 
Malt liquors: | | 
ER Geta tie Mite edi cin caucbeadunedteainne doz... 367, 391 | 535, 489 
NORD BI occ rdeniccsen in ttavtesinesackonh gals. -| 244, 627 67, 766 
Se See 
i a encase 603, 255 
Marble and stone, and manufactures of: | | 
CN 5 ssh ised gzbeininsinsgldtelip eer Suilsleocdlibigcnd aavsie DS cccbemn ial atte i 157, 609 | 
Manufactures of— 
I sieve ints neniteiie ira atietenitieabealael ces ee 65, 114 | 
STE PU oberdndveubine da unticeueinn iadkiananeae ee Rae 441,981 | 
ek tia ontpiurntinngsiltnibignsin omnes | nici natalie | 664, 704 | 
Matche@. <pssiwasedowusvesascecsarenie hehe A elecaaieioad $70, 353 | 
Musical instruments: 
CUMIN rn ER No..!} 11, 974 766, 582 | 
DR ka on cacanelniceaiedradbtieecsied  icstelnaiiad No..! 704 205, 738 | 
All COUR GUNG ROR G8 ass necro cckdiwctldiacecie Ricteaambedancsii 127, 890 | 
WO i nenetihii Sicins tek sibdahacn Ve oboaee cree | 1,100, 210 
al stores: | 
ROG... xnmnsecgpaiielcdbinaikdiiaanbbiditiybieamisies bbis..| 1,717,053 3, 149, 427 | 
LAP osccscnamepiiadecsveta: ashaencenac hone bbis__| 18, 733 43, 303 
Turpentine and pitch....................... bbls_.| 7,914 16, 821 | 
irpentine, spirits of ....-.....-----------. gals..| 12,014,477 4, 427, 255 
DOE is ek a wis dtl kcduss susdaadovce ee eer 7, 636, 806 | 
) and oil-cake meal ...........-......-.... lbs..| 556, 895, 2 230 30 | 6,68 6, 683, | 952 
Oil i ama 
\imal— 
I th i cet i ad i so ar galls 804, 388 25, 699 
Sperm galls 97, 424 72, 436 
Other whale and fish..................- galls 1, 126, 939 307, 813 
OUR sibiscaabaiisnks cocthdins dase galls 407, 821 235, 859 | 
TRAN Bo a galls 2, 436, 072 | 1,04 1, 041, 807 


Mineral, ernde, including all natural oils, with- | 


out regard to gravity ...................- galis..} 
a. 
-ineral, refined or manufactured— 
Naphthas, including all lighter products of | 
OR galls..| 9,557,760 
TORU eee galls. 486, 006, 173 
Lubricating and heavy parafiine oil - “Balls 29, 809, 037 





85, 167, 198 4, 753, 788 
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Exports of domestic merchandise—Continued. 





29 


|E lever n months enc ing 


i November 
Articles. ” 


| Quantities 








Mineral, refined or manufactured—Continued. 
Residuum, including tar, and all other from | 


which the light bodies have been dis- | ! 
ee ot cabat ten wea ancl kek wcities 23, 402 
Total refined or manufactured __... __. ae 
Vegetable— F | 
SN ia SU etna iat ee Bo eee galls 9, 144, 947 | 
ad galis__! 90, 921 | 
Volatile or essential— } > 
ED etehscntcbdnanscabe ees ..lbs-.} 41, 657 
AT Ee 


All other 


Total vegetable............... 

Ore, gold and silver bearing 

Paints and painters’ colors - 

Paper, and manufact 
Paper hangings 
Writing paper 
All other 


Total 


ures of: 


Paraffine and paraffine wax _.................... lbs._| 
Pertumery Oi COSTOUOS. ... . .22ccce ccc ccccncuscccs i 
Plated ware 


























Meat products— 
Beef products— | 
OS 8 SE ee eye ea ae re Ibs..| 76,050,391 | 86,671,117 
Te ns ae lbs 183, 046,087 | 15, 124,942 
Beef, salted or pickled ...............-. lbs 66, 278, 918 | 3, 825, 938 
Po eee Ibs... 1, 474, 882 | 147, 555 
I lbs_.| 84, 651, 326 4, 237,817 
Hog products— | 
eo cee eee Ibs__} 432, 260, 047 32, 290, 06 
iting wnkacs sacdenupiaednet lbs 75, 152,775 | 7,412, 244 
Ie i lbs __} 863, 055 | 61, 07 
- i lbs 68, 296, 910 1, O41 
ed Ibs..| 386,219,953 | 27,267,191 
i diane slips aclbahiincngre nlciighins Sukssioni Ibs __} 80, 325 | 8, 405 
Oleomargarine— 
Imitation butter 204, 836 
PU i a 6, 799, 696 
Poultry and game aes 12, 554 
All other meat products... .................-- OE ee ede 9 i 
Dairy products— 
iden. dpniinih adisvabdns mukiite tetera ok Ibs 14, 275, 640 2 ), 424 
I cerrertaiiidl en inti nr Ric tit lbs 75, 380, 478 6, 970, 064 
i aialatti iene aci-as sochsscthintuniisllih scentnks de ieak on diteks, A ddamaienoeal 2 ISO) 
Selly Sitin titaleedi oad ite tiactcidets alee). ascii nkbik ies 118, 496, 0: 
IN 5s 5 a Rha viin cased shies kc daits Dhses lbs 274, 199 140 
Seeds: es — 
Clover 19, 049, 932 1.491. 929 
Cotton. ; 9, 248, 126 75, 794 
Flaxseed or linseed ........................ bush 2,007,255 | 2,225.11 
I hii cosai citi lalla Kile air tel Fak iE 6, 914, 615 | 268, 56 
All other 185. 4 
Total 4, 246, 7 
Silk, manufactures of 19, 474 
Soap: 
ens OE SI vi cceticaccsscane OE, OO ee a ee 33 
RIMINI ia sociedad ath aha chiiin as edt niche dwabatindonaevencs anita _ Ibs. 23, 061, 143 2 
Oe 0 weabhesbanaie 1, 028, 96 
Spermaceti and spermaceti wax __.............. lbs 241, 090 85, 29 
Spirits, distilled: 
Alcohol, including pure, neutral, or cologne | 
RN iiitedientienes ancdadhaninaah .-proof galls.. 437,316 | 191, 16 
iid cee atnnndibhii mad anesia ..proof galis. 169, 829 136, 418 
I Ee ee ...proof galis. 725, O75 | 871, 298 
Whisky— | 
BIE onisesancon <tdsddwceeweda proof galis. 236, | 237, 15 
Dee Sackcdheudsconincdatinac .-proof galls. 66, 590 81,5 
PEATE csititexaciniin proof galls 31, 473 23, 908 
Si i vitiece db sctioansuih ..proof galls A 666, 783 1, 541, 47 


Ree. 
Stz atione ry, except ot paper... Sete debate chitin caitainmning ect 
Stereotype and electrotype plates 
Straw and palm leaf, manufactures of 





Sugar and molasses: } 
Molasses and — 4, 868, 401 
I i eo ealeuiiwwbeliin 162, 238 | 
Sugar, refined _............... 73, 153, 273 
Candy and confectionery -.. 


Total. -._. 


Tin, manufactures of... ead 








30, 1891 


Vv alue 








$773, 52 

7. 061 

> O10 arr 

3,54 64 
171,8 








Exports of domestic merchandise—Continued. 


Articles. 


Quantities. 


Tobacco, and manufactures of: 

















Unmanufactured— 
EADIE. dicnisii nie deateie wlagibcteinpadinadiahienigtiiataidabaaled lbs..| 217,536,473 | $18, 709, 800 

St Stems and trimmings. .-...............-.. lbs 11, 795, 744 | 302, 912 

i Total unmanufactured................- Ibs..| 229, 332,217 | 19,012, 712 
a Manufactures of— Soy ial | 

ri i al ll eel ana M. 3, 504 | 92,760 | 
IDL is wrnnditneoeningtt tia aeacs binenitidmnamaal M 306,603 | 1,006, 504 | 
REET GEA EA RESTS ST lk ex 2, 823, 566 
Total manufactures... .........2.2--..-.--- | Koradacceannne 3, 922, 830 
a ie NN se ae ee a re 93, 070 
Trunks, valises, and traveling bags .................-]......--..... 163, 737 
i WE cickdnndatecedasutvivatenteccsneesae dee 152, 869 213, 585 

¥ a 

4 Vegetables: 

i ee IE ORD oon. kndasennsenetwosnnenl bush 337, 430 538, 150 
Bah IID can in nhasbs teiegss namninsniedieneiaea at diisads teins aia bush 47, 503 56, 878 | 
4 i PEL. .crnncdbenbsconiinacihnewckxaseteils bush... 386, 799 308, 659 

4 Vegetables, canned..............------- cemtiannedsdeassuamece 301, 163 

et All other, including plcktles...... 2... ....ccccsccvcefecseccnnesnnas 141, 997 

} RIDA necevengchicniuenaadcortndecuieehanseeetabaas 1, 346, 847 
| ‘on ) 
Vessels sold to foreigners: 
: NIL). 4... oc can emainebatnsbtemudeds dee tons 848 150, 750 
: SE WOUSD nus osckateinueencousaeinicninn tons -. 9 2, 000 
‘a 4 —— ) 
£ 4 BEE ences nccnaencie ianicatadmnkidakesiee tons 857 152, 750 
a } a — 
| Wet? .rasscosedembeedeibens ehbunievubaantalll galls... 67, 386 10, 764 
y WU ED Shin cn ndattdtewndd tietn onsuwaleenehesaeaeaee 173, 863 42, 434 
Se Pe NID has ecdin naaaedidubavne Seca viene lbs - 128, 787 620, 065 
Pa Wine: 
: TO ONE oc osascnesnctons tmatiowibeardnannben doz 10, 669 50, 853 
' a) | | a eee 594, 546 340, 321 
7s TON ic cntisin chs eanenecdasguensbiecagsnsslccamindber’s 391, 174 
3 Wood, and manufactures of: Fe hx Seen 
I soi ass chu orale itvehin enatearinabashe cords... 1, 144 3, 890 
4 Lumber— oh ‘ 
; Boards, deals, and planks...........- M feet. 528, 751 8, 654, 143 
} Joists and scantling.................. M feet. 10, 650 155, 859 
: eI IE DUI TONG oss cise eecince'e Sccnthinpa siiidiettiiansdeone 52, 977 
I rece No art ol a acts Sins cea angeiiae M. 7, 330 18, 556 
Palings, pickets, and bed slats ..........- M 449 4, 839 
SD 15. Lon s éelsaebabidee taney whaksene M.. 33, 873 86, 865 
i, Shooks— 
: I haan ine din gh etin's Gees cae aet mk 197, 890 
: SN acnttootpincwudiddebagatadbeunene No 342, 237 458, 550 
: Staves and headings ----- ennsigneitnniidrtias Cemieameliadiaeil 1, 665, 887 
2 EE ENS CINE pcendinaianine opbingaeabbedy.< enubibaduke 863, 454 
z Timber— 
} iia ie ian ati clgl eee ee M feet.. 197, 033 2, 284, 130 
eee ll 4, 418. 040 658, 994 
EE IE IE CE oo nie cnc vay ses nabewanctiaibsecaads snakes 1, 985, 171 
: Manufactures of: 
i Doors, sash, and blinds _..........- esate sadlisbeee 301, 745 
: Moldings, trimmings, and other house fin- 
: MED binas ochnsens nnemih cneuaryainatepataaselinnsacpeah avai 162, 335 
} Hogsheads and barrels, empty............--.-]-.-.-......... 213, 839 
PE PIES nisin sto ctpsuechinrwskndcdiaweaesodbuass 2, 793, 356 
Pr RCs piktneitstccnemiglimintveeinimembkecckataete 323, 925 
PA RE tina tb dk dae docthandddinseckhentieinndnsalaasideie 1, 701, 817 
Total, not including firewood ..............]..........- 22, 584, 332 
{ ee — 
j Wool, and manufactures of: | 
ie BP BEE dennadnsnicuinesabdbhannttitaneaen lbs 118, 382 16, 825 
ti CN ee i rte ae yards. 26, 857 18, 516 
49 I ES. OE Ae 25, 256 
i WOOTIO RIG ons niceg nn dees chet vble release nda ctbhcenssleclscec | 358, 615 
bi All OCHO MARUERCURON OE 6 iano occ nccnccucdinsinesedd cdcadabesssddc | 51, 218 
OCGA MATOS ssc 2 tcinntn ccd bobiecieeatiaedan daa | 453, 605 
Zinc, and manufactures of: oof ak ee 5 
| Ee ee a eer tons 5, 626 | 139, 352 
isd ‘ , Pigs, bars, plates, and sheets................ lbs. 3, 731, 557 223, 987 
ek All OFROF MAMULACTUTSS OF . nnn 5 ccc cnn ccc cccclocnccoecnccocs 31, 349 
Total, not including ore or oxide_.......-.-|...... | 255, 336 


All articles not elsewhere enumerated: | 
Unmanufactured articles | 
Manufactured articles 


Total value of exports of domestic mer- 


4 CREO oo wn cic ns ccbconuenkctutyeehwnnsce. I esis wipe walla | 
Carried in cars and other land vehicles ............../.............. 

Carried in American vessels: Steam __.............. or Fae 

oe , ER RR SR 

Carried in foreign vessels: Steam..._____...... ae 

Salling... .._. hits enticbeaiiinansiedl wsdl 


i 
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Eleven months ending 
November 30, 1891. 


Values. 












































713, 234 
1, 675, 846 





27, 622, 032 
42, 241, 982 
32, 384, 950 


| 47,990, 536 


| 688, 515, 634 









Recapitulation of values of exports of domestic merchandise, by groups, accord- 
ing to sources of production. 









| Eleven months ending 
| November 30, 1891. 


















































Domestic products of— 


Value. Per cent. 





| $031,415, 041 








a I) eS 75, 28 
I ont es eg Se ee a ae -| 19,587, 184 2. 34 
IR on ood RO eae aes sk ka | 24, 970, 728 2. 98 
III 0 reste ee | 5, 578, 208 . 66 
RIAN Tt a ee a | 3,843, 900 45 
i Tie | 685, 390, 056 81.71 
SU Se a ee 153, 365, 078 18. 29 
fe a ee 838, 755, 134 100. 00 


Aggregate... . 


From this it will be seen that the total exports November 30, 
1891, for the eleven months ending on this day, aggregate $838,- 
755,134. Glancing at the Southern States I find that in that time 
she shipped cotton aggregating $233,381,828. Where does she 
stand to-day? She stands upon this floor almost as a unit de- 
manding the passage of this bill. I sweep down the columns, 
and I find that of breadstuffs $201,250,997 were shipped. Where 
are the great States of this Union that raise these breadstuffs? 
They are generally in favor of the passage of this bill. 

[ turn to the great section that produces the provisions of this 
country? I find that they shipped $118,496,031, and where do 
they stand to-day? They stand, I say, almost as a unit demand- 
ing the passage of this bill for the free coinage of silver. These 
items alone aggregate $553,128,856. Add to that $78,286,185 for the 
other agricultural exports, and we have a total of $631,415,041 of 
agricultural exports, practically a unit for this bill, and these 
exports comprise 75.28 per cent of the entire exports of this 
country. These figures speak in thunder tones, and more elo- 
quently than mortal tongue coulé tell, that the people of this 
nation are with the Democratic party in its demands. My peo- 
ple, Mr. Speaker, are in favor of this bill, but they do not believe 
that it will give them absolute immunity for all their sufferings. 

It is my purpose here upon this floor to demand relief until 
the present financial system is changed. I regard this as but 
the entering wedge. I am demanding now, only that which has 
been foreshadowed by the platform of our party for years past. 
It was in the platform of the national Democratic party in 1884. 
We went tothe country upon that platform, and for the first time 
in aquarter of a century, wewon. If it was Democratic then, why 
is it undemocratic now? 

Mr. Speaker, [I was shocked this morning when I picked up 
the Brooklyn Eagle and read a marked piece headed “‘If the 
South wants the force bill, the South can have it.” I will not 
read the article. It ought not to have been written, and I will 
let it ‘‘ rest in peace.” 

This article, Mr. Speaker, is but a threat from the New York 
Democracy that we must vote with them or they will turn their 
backs uponus. We have followed their leadership, Mr. Speaker, 
over a quarter of a century, and we have never preferred a sin- 
gle demand as a condition precedent to our devotion to their 

sause. We have not asked them to put a single plank in our 
platform, but we have followed in their lead. We want to do 
so again, but they seem determined to drive us into measures. 
This they can not do. The first time we prefer a request they 
say, ‘‘If you persist in demanding that request we will say that 
you can go under Republican rule.” Is it fair; is it just; is it 
right? It is notfair; it is not just; it isnot right; it is not Dem- 
ocratic, and the penalty for such conduct must rest where it be- 
longs. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

I have tried to show by stating the facts that every princip 
of justice to a great majority of our people requires the passage 
of this bill. Now let us pause for a moment and see where that 
majority comesfrom. Is it from those sections where the Demo 
cratic majorities usually come? I think any candid man will ad- 
mit that. It will also be admitted that the agricultural districts 
demand its passage. 

Upon this point I wish to dwell for afew moments. That silver 
is the coin of the poor man and the debtor class no one can or 
will deny. It will also be conceded that prior to the act of 15 
demonetizing silver, silver was worth more than gold. It is now 
claimed that it is dishonorable to remonetize silver, because !' 
is greatly reduced in value, and that the value of the silver bu 
lion is only 70 cents in the dollar, and that it will force a70-cent dol- 
lar upon the country. I deny that the passage of this bill wou'd 
have that effect, but lassert that the value of both silver ana gold 
would soon be equal; and to show that I am notalone in this be 
lief I willread the following from Mr. Trumbo, a leading banke 
and miner of San Francisco, Cal.: 

There has been a steady increase in the amount of business done 12 









this 






country, and a constant shrinkage of the volume of money per capita. and 
the beginning of the late war this nation did $15,000,000,000 of busines . 





we had #22 for every inhabitant. Last year the business aggregated 0," 











000,000, but the money per capita in the country has dwindled to less than $12. 
So there is an absolute need of more currency. 

But the opponents of the free-coinage bill say that if the bill becomes a law 
gold will go to 25 per cent premium. Admit that and say you have #100,000 
in gold in your vault, and what will you do with it? The abstraction of gold 
would put money to 6 or7 per cent perannum. 1 possess $100,000 and earn 
that per cent by the withdrawal of the yellow metal. Then you would sit 
gown and look at your gold fora year. It would bringyou in about the same 
revenue as an unimproved corner lot. Iam getting 7 per cent or higher for 
my silver. How long before you would come to the conclusion to sell your 
gold; and would not all who held it come to this conclusion at the same time? 
Now, to whom will you sell it? 


Suppose I buy a stock at par ard it runs up to % percent premium. The 
first thing I do is to sell my stock and capitalize the premium. That is what 
every individual would do in stocks, and he will do just so with gold. Itis 


said the foreigners will get all our gold. Is it to be supposed that we are 
such fools as to sell our gold for nothing? Andif they are willing to pay us 
25 per cent premium for it we will dig it out of the earth so fast that it will 
make us rich and them poor. Moreover, the effect of gold at 25 percent pre- 
mium would be the same as putting an export duty of 25 percent on all Eng- 
lish and foreign goods exported from abroad. How long doyou suppose they 
would pursue this course toward us, their greatest customer? 


It will be interesting to take the price of silver in 1872and since 
its demonetization and compare it with the price of cotton since 
that time. 


A careful examination of this matter will show that when sil- | 


ver is low cotton is low; as soon as silver rises cotton instantly 
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| 


| whom I have the honor in part to represent. 


6 


i 


If we shall hope 


| to succeed as a great political party we must do justice to all 


sections. We can not succeed by aligning ourselves alone with 
the moneyed aristocracy of the Northern States, we must also do 
justice to the agricultural States. 

We must goto the country in the coming campaign with finan- 
cial reform and tariff reform as our issues, and we will win. I 
would reduce the tariff, even if by itsreduction we ran the risk of 
having the collections from all sourcesof revenue less than t 


penses of the Government. In this event [ would meet the de- 
ficiency by having the United States Government issue | -gal- 
tender notes to make it up. We have, in my opinion, paid the 
indebtedness of this Government, during the last two decades, 
more rapidly than the good of the people has warranted. This 


generation has paid enough of it, and ought, in my opinion, to pay 
no more. By this we would also accomplish another purpose, 


| and that is, increase the circulating medium, which is too small 


for the business needs of the people. 

Mr. Speaker, I need not call the attention of this House to the 
fact that there is a state of unrest in the rural districts of the 
United States which demands at our hands serious consideration. 


| We have from every stump in the land for years past educated 


advances, the latter in about the same proportion as the former. | 
This having been the case for twenty years, and neither silver | 


nor cotton having been as high as they were before, and cotton 
to-day having with silver touched about the lowest point ever 
reached, can there be any surprise at the united action on the 
part of the cotton belt in this matter? 
easy to see why this is. Itis because Indiaraised enough cotton 


And Mr. Speaker, it is | 


to hold the balance of power, and all her cotton is paid for in sil- | 


ver. Thesame may be said of wheat. 
of this matter to others whose immediate interests are involved 
in it. 

Suppose, however, we admit for the sake of argument that it 
would have the effect claimed, is there any justice in enacting a 
law to reduce the value of a poor man’s money and when you 
have by your own act succeeded in doing so and are asked to again 
give silver her place among the metals of the world, to say it is 
dishonest and dishonorable, and if you take that road, that is, if 


ButI leave the discussion | 


these people to believe that the Republican party alone was re- 
sponsible for the unjust burdens heaped uponthem. In this we 
were right, and I here and now reiterate it. 

We have promised them relief if we ever succeeded in getting 
control. The people believed us, and when they went to the 
polls in 1890 they wiped out of political existence the men who 
controlled the Fifty-first Congress because they had done those 
things which they ought not to have done. 

They sent the Fifty-second Congress here, with the largest 
Democratic majority that any political party has had upon this 


| floor during the past quarter of a century. 


you attempt to restore it, you are pursuing the road to national | 


disgrace and shame. 
nents of this bill. 
sionsas these, which come from some of the great moneyed centers 


This is the argument of some of the oppo- 


| their relief. 
I know not how to characterize such expres- | 


of this country, other than tosay that eloquence is substituted | * , : 
| degree the bands which bind them so closely. 


for reason and argument and intended to obscure the real issue 
involved in this bill. 

The author of the minority report on this bill, and its leading 
opponent [Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts], says: ‘I argue that 


this country should do everything in its power to secure silver | 


again its proper place inthe currency systemof the world.” We 
would expect any man capable of uttering this sentiment to be 
fighting with us for the passage of this bill. Notso with Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS. He desires to seek an international conference to do 
what the United States alone, has undone. Hisreasoning may be 
traced to the fact that his constituents are numbered among the 
single-standard men,who are willing to see the purchasing power 
of adollar enhanced by making the dollar itself, harder to get. 
We have it in our power now to give silver its place in the 
currency system of the world, and itis our duty to do so speedily 
and at once. 


I appeal to you, my fellow Representatives, with- | 


out regard to section, and ask you to hear the tales of distress as | 
they come from the vast agricultural sections of this country, | 


knocking at the doors of Congress asking that you do justice to 
them. They have been working day by day, week by week, 
month by month, year by year. They have been told that the 
country is prospering and all is working well. They have found 
that the laws upon our statute books, while good enough for our 
manufacturing and commercial cities, causing them to grow 
rich and richer each day, alas, at their expense, until want, suf- 
fering, yea, almost starvation itself, is staring them in the face, 
and they must, they will, have relief. 

[ take no stock in the cry of the demagogue that any one stat- 
ute, | care not how broad and comprehensive it may be, will give 
absolute immunity to our agricultural interest. Time alone, 
coupled with good laws, is its only salvation. You had as well 
tell me that the patient who is in the very lowest stage of conva- 
lescence with typhoid fever, whose physician has sat by his bed- 
side for days and weeks and has justdiscovered that the crisis had 
passed, could be restored at once to his former vigor of body and 
mind by the prescription of a quack, as that our farmers can be 
restored to their former prosperity by any one bill, I care not 
how sweeping it may be. Theyare like the patient, they must 
have all theadvantages good laws can give them, so that nature, 
combined with their own efforts, will build them up again. 

_ L advocate the passage of this bill because it is in line with the 
financial relief which this country must have, and which this 
body must give, if it shall do justice to that class of its people 


teense 


Shall this body, elected as it was upon this promise, fail to 
offer some relief; it will not be claimed that we can fulfill our 
promises, because we control but one of the legislative branches 
of the Government; but this branch should show its willing- 
ness to do something for this class of our constituency. If we do 
not, it will be no excuse for us to say that the Senate and the 
President were Republican and that we could enact no laws for 
By our action here our sincerity will b> weighed. 
I grant that it would be impolitic for this House to go too far 
in its legislation, lest its bills might fail in the other end of the 
Capitol, and thus we lose the opportunity to loosen in the slightest 


But we must do something in the direction of relief for our 
people, and failing to accomplish all that is absolutely nec 
sary the responsibility for our failure must rest where it belongs. 
If we fail to act at all the responsibility mustrest uponus. And 
when the marshaled hosts shall meet on the Ist day of Noven 
ber, 1892, to pass in judgment upon us it takes no prophet to 
foretell the fate of the Fifty-second Congress. 

Those who have been faithless to the people will be beate 1 be- 
cause they have left undone those things which they ought to 
have done. Letus heed the mutterings of the discontent which 
are conveyed to us from every quarter before it is too late. 

Let us do our duty to the whole people, and see that | 
no just cause for desertion from our ranks. 

Let us rather reach out and catch the stragglers and bring t} 
into our fold. We can do it by treating the whole country with 
scant justice now. This will be an earnest of good faith, and wil! 
assure them that complete justice will be. meted out to them 
when the Democratic party shall have gained control of every 
branch of this Government. 

Do not, I beseech you, my fellow-members, pass lig] 
appeal. 

Justice to an outraged and oppressed people, now growing im- 
patient,demand your earnest and careful consideration. 


Q- 


itly this 


Free Coinage of Silver. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM BAKER, 


OF KANSAS, 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 31, 1892, 
On the bill (H. R. 4426) for the free coinage of gold and silver, for the is 
coin notes, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BAKER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is a period in the history of every legis- 
lative body when it becomes jheir duty to raise themselves above 
party consideration and to stand upon the broad platform of pa- 
triotism. 
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Is such a period upon us now? of all the wealth of this country, and that the sixty-three million 

The question now before us for consideration is’ one, as I un- | own but the two-fifths. 
derstand it, that must and will affect the interests directly or| Iask you, Mr. Speaker, is this a happy condition of affairs? 
indirectly of all classes of citizens. Such being the case, it be- | Or rather is it not one to be deplored by every lover of his 
comes our duty to inquire in what way will it affect them. Will | country. Is not history repeating itself very rapidly in this 
it be for their betterment? country of ours? Does not the same dark cloud hang over us 

As a Representative from an agricultural and stock-raising | that destroyed almost every nationof antiquity? Letusfor a brief 
section of the West, I shall treat this question first from the | time revert to the changed condition of the debtor class of this 
standpoint of an agriculturist. | country. Mr. Jones in 1865 borrows $1,000, agreeing to pay 6 

The basic principle upon which all wealth is founded is agri- | per cent interest per annum, note to be paid July 1, 1875. Dur- 
culture; and as no effect can exist in nature without an adequate | ing that time owing to the financial policy of the country the 
cause to produce it, we shall inquire first what effect the free | value of his note is doubled, and instead of canceling his debt 
coinage of silver will have upon the agriculturists of this coun- | with $1,600 it takes $3,200 worth of his labor or products of labor 
try. Willit bring to them prosperity; and if so, in what way | to pay the debt. Labor divided against itself has allowed our 
will their prosperity affect other branches of industry? Can a | present unjust financial policy to become law, and labor united 
nation as a whole be prosperous unless the agriculturists thereof | must overthrow the wrong and establish right and justice in its 
are prosperous? place. 

As the giant oak springs from a healthy germ planted in rich A buys a farm in 1875, price $20,000. He »ays $10,000 in cash 
soil, nourished by sunshine and moisture, so must the agricul- | and gives his note for $10,000, one-tenth to be paid annually 
turist have the elements which are essential to give inspiration | with interest at 6 per cent. He pays his interest regularly for 
to thought, to quicken the pulse of inquiry, and to give vigor to | ten years, but has been unable to pay the principal of the note. 
mind and body, that he may be enabled to perfectly fulfill his | He has at the expiration of ten years paid in principal $10,000, 
mission. and in interest $6,000, or a total of $316,000. His farm has shrunk 

This hypothesis we believe to be true, viz, that prosperity is | in value between 1875 and 1885 from $20,000 to $12,000. We can 
essential to man’s happiness, and that unless the agriculturist | readily see that the farmer’s condition is one of insolvency. 
is prosperous he will be neithercontentedor happy. Thisleads | That there has been a steady decline in value of all classes of 
us to this inquiry: What changes have been wrought in his con- | products is acknowledged by everyone. 
dition by legislation in the last twenty-five years? Are we to-day a nation of debtors or creditors? In 1865 Mc- 

Twenty-five years ago farmers owned their homes. In fact | Cullough, Secretary of the Treasury, is reported to have said 
they were then the most independent class of people in this | that the American people as a saais were then virtually out of 
country. A ready market was found for all their products, and | debt. ‘‘ But,” says some one, ‘‘McCullough never said that.” 
each man was proud to say ‘“‘I amafarmer.” Buthowisit now? | It matters little whether he said it or not. It remains true just 
The farmer of to-day is in many cases a tenant at the will of a | thesame, and no less a personage than Senator Plumb, on the 6th 
landlord. Does the farm cease to yield itsnaturalincrease? Does | of June, 1890, said: 
the farmer spend less hours in labor to-day than then? We be-| The debts to-day resting on the American people would aggregate $20,000 
lieve the fault is with our legislation rather than our farmers, | 900,000. 

From 1860 to 1870 the average price of wheat in New York was| We find that in 1865 there were but 520 failures in the United 
$1.99 per bushel. Corn was 96centsper bushel; other farm prod- | States, and they aggregated but little over $17,000,000. In 1870 
ucts in a like proportion. From 1870 to 1880 farm products had | there were 3,551 failures, aggregating a little over $88,000,000: 
declined, wheat from $1.99 to $1.38, corn from 96 cents to 63 cents, | 1873, failures 5,180, their aggregate $228,000,000; 1875, failures 
other farm productsinlike proportion. From 1880 to 1887 wheat | 7,740, aggregate $201,000,000; 1878, failures 10,478, aggregating 
had declined from $1.38 to 1.07, corn from 63 cents to 46 cents, | $234,000,000. 

other farm products in like proportion. | ; There was a regular, steady reduction in the volume of money, 

The man who bought a farm in 1865, paying $10,000 for the | with but slight variations from 1865 to 1890, and as the volume 
same, to-day finds his farm worth from four to five thousand. of money decreased the number of failures increased. The 
What has become of $5,000 that he invested in his farm? Has | shrinkage in the volume of money has brought ruin upon the 
he destr« yyed it, or has some one else got it? If $1 represents a debtor class in our country, and if debts and failures are evi- 
day’s labor, and if the farmer has lost by the shrinkage of his | dences of prosperity, we may then well claim tobe a very pros- 


property $5,000, has he not lost five thousand days’ labor? perous nation. 
John Stuart Mill, in Principles of Political Economy, page | Some may claim that there has not been a gradual decrease in 
103, says: the volume of money. We have decreased it by increasing the 
if the whole money in circulation was doubled, prices would double. Ifit | demand forit. If there is to-day five times the amount of busi- 
was only increased cne-fourth, prices woud rise ene-fourth. ness done in this country that there was in 1865, will it not require 


The very same effect would be produced on prices if we sup- | five times the amount of money to transact it? No man will at- 
pose the goods (the uses for money) diminished instead of the | tempt to argue that the food which will nourish a thousand men 
money increased; and the contrary effect if the goods were in- | can be made to support five thousand in a healthy condition. It 
creased or the money diminished. So that the value of money, | would be just as sane a proposition to say that five times the 
all other things remaining the same, varies inversely as its | business could be transacted with the same volume of money wi 
quantity, every increase in quantity lowering its value, andevery | had in 1865. 
diminution raising it in a ratio exactly equivalent. That a part of our people have enjoyed an era of unparalleled 

Ricardo says— prosperity for the last twenty-five years, that many have accu- 

That commodities would rise and fallin price in proportion to the increase | mulated immense fortunes, that millionaires have become more 
or diminution ofmoney. Lassume as afact thatit is incontrovertible. That numerous here than in any other country on the face of the globe s 


such would be the case, the most celebrated writers on political economy ‘ 
are agreed. The value of money does not wholly depend upon its absolute and that nearly all these vast accumulations of wealth have been 


| 
} 
| 
| 


quantity, but on its quantity relative to the payments it has = accomplish. | effected within the last few years are facts beyond question. 
and the same effect would follow either of two causes, from increasing the r : 5 ic . ; ‘ , 
uses of money one-tenth, or from diminishing its quantity one-tenth, for, in | . Knowing as we do that wealth is the accumulation of labor, 
either case its value would rise one-tenth. it is the duty of the legislator to enact just and equitable laws, 
M. Wolouski said, in 1869, before a French monetary conven- | that the laborer may enjoy the productof hisownlabor. A ver) 
. pertinent question here would be, how may this be done? The 


tion: 
canitali wae 66 > 2 . » “AY > increase 
The sum total of the precious metals is reckoned at fifty milliards, one- | capitalist says: Reduce the number of laborers by _ pense 
half gold and one-half silver. If by a stroke of the pen they suppress one | use of machinery.” The debtor says, ‘‘Increase the volume 0! 
of these — = the es service, they double the demand for the | products by increasing the demands for them, and in order to 1n- 
ther tal, t -ru f all debtors. } . sye4.. of 
es eee er ee ee ay az. | crease the demands for them you must increase the ability of 
Now, Mr. Speaker, in submitting the statements of Mill, Ric- | the people to purchase the products of labor, and how can this 
ardo, and Wolouski, you will see that we have the key that will | he done? First, we must have a good currency, placed on a sound 


solve the problem of the situation of our people to-day. Wolou- | pasis, of sufficient volume to transact the legitimate business of 
ski very clearly points out the motives that have actuated the | the country. If in the history of the past gold and silver have 
capitalists in controlling the legislation of the last twenty-five proven such a basis, let us have them. If the present higher 
yoats. _. | Civilization can give us a better basis than gold and silver, let us 
Granting thatthe statements of thosethree men are true which have it. In either case let us have a sufficient volume of money 
are sustained by many other able writers as well as by the ob- | to transact the legitimate business of the country. The people 
servations of every intelligent citizen of our country, we find that | gemand it and the people will have it. ; 
the wealth of the creditor class has not only been doubled, but | Baron Rothschild said: 
has been quadrupled by legislation. In 1865 menof great wealth , : 
in this country were very rare indeed. To-day statisticians tell 
usthata little over thirty thousand of our people own three-fifths 


The simultaneous employment of the two precious metals is satisfa: — 
and gives rise tono complaint. Whether gold or silver dominates for a 
time being, it is always true that the two metals concur together in forms 
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the monetary circulation of the world, and it is the general mass of the met- 
als combined which serves as the measure of the value of things. The sup- 
pression of silver would amount to a \ eritable dest.uction of values without 
any compensation. z 

Professor Laveleye said: 

Debtors, andamong them the state, have the right to pay in gold or silver, 
and this right can not be taken away without disturbing the relation of debt- | 
ors and creditors, to the prejudice of debtors, to the extent of perhaps one- | 
half, certainly one-third. To increase all debts at a blow, is a measure so 
violent, so revolutionary, that Ican not believe that the Government will 
propose it or that the Chambers will vote it. 

These two authors agree in this one thing, that the two pre- 
cious metals together concur in forming the monetary circulation 
of the world, and that they form the measure of the value of 
things. Has not the demonetization of silver proved a veritable 
calamity in reducing the value of labor and its products on the 
one hand and doubling its debts on the other? 

From reports of the Comptroller of the Currency we find that 
there is between fifty and sixty million ounces of silver mined in | 
this country annually. We find also that the price of silver and 
the price of farm products have run very nearly parallel for the 
last nineteen years; that when silver advanced farm prodncts 
advanced, and when silver declined farm products declined. 
We thereby learn that silver rather than gold is the measure of 
farm products. Such being the case, let us examine and see if 
we may not ascertain the reason for the low prices of farm prod- | 
ucts during the last fifteen or twenty years. Let us illustrate: 

If the products of the farm amount yearly to $3,000,000,000, and 
the farmers suffer a reduction on their products of 25 per cent | 
caused by demonetization of silver, you will readily see that it 
makes a difference of $750,000,000 annually in their income, and 
in twenty years would amount to the nice little sum of $15,000- 
000,000. Give the farmer the fifteen billions he has lost by 
the demonetization of silver and let him pay his debts. He'will 
not then be as prosperous as the manufacturer or money-loaner. 

If by legislation we double the debts of the debtor do we not 
confiscate his property? Andif we double the debts of the debtor 
do we not double the capital of the creditor? Will a just gov- 
ernment confiscate the property of one class of her citizens that 
she thereby may quadruple the capital and income of another 
Has not the unjust legislation of the last twenty-five years 
impoverished nine-tenths of her citizens to enrich one-tenth? 
If this be true, as stated, that nine-tenths of our people are debt- 
ors, we have then but one-tenth belonging to the creditor class. 
[Applause. | 

Daniel Webster said: 

The freest government can not long endure where the tendency of the law 


is to create arapid accumulation of property in the hands of the few and to 
render the masses of the people poor and dependent. 





’ ‘ 
class? 


Mr. Speaker, is not that the condition of our country to-day? 

Horace Greely said: 

We have stricken the shackles from four million human beings, and brought | 
all laborers to a common level; but not so much by elevating the former 
Slaves as by ae reducing the whole population, white and black, to a | 
stateof serfdom. While boasting of ournoble deeds we are careful to conceal 
the ugly fact that by our iniquitous monetary system we have practically 
nationalized a system of oppression which though more refined is not less 
crue] than the old system of chattel slavery. 


We have not only demonetized silver, but we have continued 
to contract the volume of paper money which was in circulation, 
notwithstanding the wonderful expansion of business in this 
country. 

We may learn how history is repeating itself by turning to 
Alison’s ** England in 1815 and 1845,” wherein he said: 


The period of acontraction of the currency and consequent fall in the money 
prices of all the articles of human consumption is one in which great profits 
are sure to be realized by the larger capitalists and great losses sustained by 
t maller. The former prosper because the magnitude of their transactions 
enables them to realize a handsome income upon the whole from a declining 
and at length almost inconceivably small amount of profit from each trans- 

ction; and they gradually get the monopsiy of the market in their own 
line of business by the extinction of smaller capitalists whom the fall in the 
price of commodities has ruined or the diminished profits have repelled from 
entering into competition With them. * * * 

Small traders, therefore, and farmers without capital are speedily ruined 

h a state of things, and the laboring or destitute condition is only ren- 
{the more distressing by the contrast which it affords to the wealth and 
dor with which the holders of large capital inthe same line of business 
‘ irrounded, * * * A period of contracted currency is one of embar- 
Tassment, difficulty, and generally in the end of insolvency to the small 
armer and moderate landholder. * * * Ifa supply proportioned to the 
icrease of men and the wants of their commercial intercourse is not af- 
ed, the circulating medium will become scarce; it will rise in price from 
scarcity, and become accessible only to the more rich and affluent 
es. T he industrious poor, or those engaged in business but possessed 

ill Capital, will be the first to suffer. 


4 In speaking of some of the evil results produced by that act, 
yh) as . . . . . " * ‘ ie ae 
Voubleday, in his Financial History of England, says: 

A ® distress, ruin, and bankruptcy which now took place were universal, 
wecting both the great interests of land and trade; but among the landlords 
ate. estates were burdened by mortgages, jointures, settlements, legacies, 
ake effects were most marked and out of the ordinary course. In hun- 
Now. rot, Cases, from the tremendous redaction in the price of land which 
, ‘ook place, the estates barely sold for as much as would pay off the 
sages, and hence the owners were stripped of all and made beggars. 
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| repeating itself in this country, but in Germany also. 


‘means by which she can meet her obligations. 
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This we find to be the result of the legislation which prevailed 
in England from 1815 to 1845. We find that history is not only 
There 80 
per cent of the farm property is mortgaged. 

The cry ‘‘honest money” comes with an ill grace from the 
creditor class; they, who have been the violators of contracts 
from 1865 until the present time; they, who have sought by re- 
peated legislation to enhance the value of their holdings until, 
by such legislation, one-third of their holdings of to-day has been 
gotten by the confiscation of property belonging to the 
class. 

[t is they who do not want honest money. They know that 
the products.of labor are measured by the silver standard: and 


debtor 


| yet we find them demanding that labor shall give one and one- 


third times the product of her labor to pay its obligations. In 
fact, the most potent objections in the minds of a great many to 
the remonetization of silver are that it is honest money, and that 
should free silver be adopted they would be compelled to re- 
ceive honest money in payment for the obligations of the debtor 
class. 

These obligations of the debtor class were contracted on a 
financial yardstick measuring 36 inches. That yardstick has 
been ignored and the demand is now made for us to settle our 
obligationsupona golden yardstick measuring 48 inches, thereby 
increasing all indebtedness 334 per cent. There is not a respon- 
sible writer, ancient or modern, but condemns these demands of 
the creditors as unjust, inhuman, and revolutionary in their 
character. 

As the resources of the debtor classes are their dependence to 
meet their obligations, so the resources of a nation are the only 
And as the value 
of the products by which she meets her obligations is the meas- 
ure of the quantity of the products, we thereby discern the im- 
portance to the debtor class of a fair compensation for the prod- 
uct of their industry. 

A bushel of wheat that is worth $1 on asilver basis, is worth 
but 75 cents ona gold basis. Therefore, a farmer must give 
13,3334 bushels of wheat to pay the debt ona gold basis, while 
10,000 bushels would pay the same debt on a silver basis. 

Our nation has established an arbitrary value for all products 
in establishing a gold standard. The productive industries in 
this country have or are said to have increased 500 per cent dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years. But the standard of values has 
decreased rather than increased during that time. 

Do not equity and justice demand that we shall establish as 
near as possible the same basis for the settlement of debts of our 
nation and people as existed at the timeof their contraction? W: 
believe thatevery right-minded man would say yes. Letus, then, 
remonetize silver and thereby restore, as far as we can by such 
an act, justice between the debtor andcreditor class. Let us les- 


| sen, if possible, the great gulf that has been growing wider an 


deeper year by year between the rich and the poor. 
And now, Mr. Speaker, let me offer in conclusion a few lines 
from the pen of James G. Clark: 


THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. 


Let the face and the hand of the Master 
No longer be hidden from view, 

Nor the lands he prepared for the many 
Be trampled and robbed by the few. 


The soil telis the same fruitful story, 
The seasons their bounties display, 
And the flowers lift their facesin glory 
Tocatch the warm kiss of the day; 


While our fellows are treated as cattle 
That are muzzled while treading the corn, 

And millions sink down in life’s battle 
With a sigh for the day they were born. 


Must the sea plead in vain that the river 
May return to its mother for rest, 

And the earth beg the rain-clouds to give her 
Of dews that have drawn from her oreast? 


Lo! the answer comes back in a mutter 
From domes where the quick lightnings glow, 
And from heights where the mad waters utter 
Their warning to dwellers below. 


And woe to the robbers who gather 
In fields where they never have sow. 
Who have stolen the jewels from labo1 
And builded to Mammon a throne; 


For the snow-king, asleep by the fountains, 
Shall wake in the summer's hot breath. 

And descend in his rage from the mountains, 
Bearing terror, destruction, and death; 


And the throne of their god shall be crumbled, 
And the scepter be swept from his hand, 

And the heart of the haughty be humbled, 
And a servani be chief in the land: 


And the Truth and the Power united 
Shall rise from the graves of the True, 
And the wrongs of the Old Time be righted 
In the midst and the light of the New 
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For the Lord of the harvest hath said it, 
Whose lips never uttered a lie, 

And his prophets and poets have read it 
In symbols of earth and of sky: 


That to him who has reveled in plunder 
‘Till the angel of conscience is dumb, 
The shock of the earthquake, and thunder, 
And tempest and torrent shall come. 
Swing inward, O gates of the future! 
Swing outward, ye doors of the past! 
A giant is waking from slumber 
And rending his fetters at last. 


From the dust where his proud tyrants found him 
Unhonored, and scorned and betrayed, 
He shall rise with the sunlight around him, 
And rule in the realm he has made. 
[Applause.] 


Free Coinage of Silver. 


SPEECH 


OF 


RICE A. PIERCE, 

OF TENNESSEE, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 23, 1892. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4426) for the free coin- 
age of gold and silver, for the issue of coin notes, and for other purposes— 

Mr. PIERCE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the discussion of the pending measure, if I 
did not believe that the free and unlimited coinage of silver was 
to the interest of the entire people of this country I should not 
be giving it that warm support which I have always done, and 
which I shall now attempt to do upon this floor. In considering 
the questions of bimetallism and monometallism I conceive that 
we can not discuss them properly unless, to some little extent 
at least, we review the history of the controversy in the past. 
It is onlyin the light of the lamp of experience that we can prop- 
erly forecast the future; it is only by going back to the past that 
we can form proper conclusions as to what will be, or may be, the 
result of legislation from these two different standpoints. 

[n reviewing the history of this question we find underlying it 
the great principle of a sufficiency of currency to meet the busi- 
ness demands and interests of the country; and whether those 
demands are to be met from a bimetallic or from a monometallic 
standpoint is the question now under discussion, a question which 
[ conceive is to-day of vast importance not only to the people of 
our own country, but to the people of the whole world. 

Going back to the year 1816 and beginning with the action of 
the great nations of Europe in regard to this subject, we find at 
that time industrial England was prosperous and happy. When 
the question of demonetization of silver was first under discussion 
there, from every part of England, as we are told by the writers 
of that time, there came up protests from the people against the 
striking down of silver, and I propose, Mr. Speaker, to review 
briefly those protests, and to read to the House, as reported by 
McLeod, the form of the petitions sent up by the people of Eng- 
land, in which they predicted what would be the result of the de- 
monetization of silver upon the material interests of the country 

nd the prosperity of her working classes. 

In that petition they said that, in their opinion, the measure 
would result in aforced, precipitate, and injurious contraction of 
the currency which would tend greatly to increase the pressure 
of taxes, to lower the value of all landed and commercial prop- 
erty, seriously to affect and embarrass both public and private 
credit, to embarrass and reduce all the operations of agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce, and to throw out of employment a 
greet proportion of the industrial and laboring classes of Eng- 

and. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, we see that prior to the passage of the act 
which demonetized silver in England the laboring classes of 
that country, the great body of her people, gave this note of 
warning and remonstrance against a measure which they said 
and believed would be to their detriment and their ruin. But, 
sirs, the voice of the laboring people, then as now, was not 
heeded by those who were in power, and the act went into effect, 
striking down silver as one of the metals in common use as cur- 
rency amongst the people of England in their everyday business 
transactions. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. 
which my colleague refers? 

Mr. PIERCE. Eighteen hundred and sixteen, just prior to 
the demonetization of silver by England. Now, Mr. Speaker, it 
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| that, among all this confusion and strife, England's supremacy in comer i 
and manufactures may go backwards to an extent which can not be rea! 
when the real cause becomes recognized and the natural remedy is ap! 





becomes important for us to inquire from a historic standpoint 
whether the results predicted in these protests of the working 
people of England did in fact result from the legislation which 
they deprecated and asked their rulers not to force upon them. 
Upon this subject I invoke the testimony of the great English 
historian, Alison. In the first chapter of the first volume of his 
work, speaking of the effects of the demonetization of silver, he 
says: 

The effect of this extraordinary piece of legislation was soon apparent. 
The industry of the nation was speedily congealed as a flowing stream is by 
the severity of an arctic winter. The alarm became as universal as confi 
dence and activity has been. The country bankers who had advanced largely 
on the stocks of goods imported, refused to continue their support to their 
customers. They were forced to bring their stocks into the market. Prices 
in stocks fell rapidly. The cotton in particular sank in three months to half 
itsformer level. The effects of this sudden and prodigious contractfon of the 
currency were soon apparent, and they rendered the next three years a period 
of ceaseless distress and suffering in the British Isles. The effect on prices 
was not less immediate or appalling. They declined, in general, within six 
months to half their formeramount and remained at that low ebb for a period 
of three years. Distress was universal in the latter months of 1819, and that 
distress and discouragement were felt in all branches of industry which were 
at once the forerunner and cause of the disaster. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we see, going back into the past with the 
great English historian, that the note of warning which had 
come up unheeded from the laboring people of England was a 
wise one, and that the effects of this disastrous legislation were 
such as they had predicted. Here we have the unprejudiced 
verdict of the English historian, and his testimony as to a fact, 
which will not be denied by any gentleman upon this floor. 

Here, then, we see clearly in one marked instance the evil 
effects of a sudden contraction of the currency in England by the 
striking down of the white metal. These conditions existed 
with more or less severity until 1849, upon the discovery of gold 
and silver in Australia and America. Now, on the-.other hand, 
let us see what were the effects of the enormous expansion of 
the currency consequent upon the discovery of gold and silver in 
Australia and in the United States in 1849. Again, Mr. Speaker, 
I appeal to English history for the effect of that expansion in 
England. 

Here is what Mr. Alison said in volume 2, page 327: 

The annual supply of gold and silver for the use of the globe was, by these 
discoveries, suddenly increased from an average of £10,000,000 to one of £35.- 
000,000. * * * Theeraof acontracted currency, and consequent low prices 
and general misery, interrupted by passing gleams of prosperity, was at an 
end. Prices rose rapidly, and rose steadily; wages advanced in a similar 
proportion; exports and imports enormously increased, while crime and 
misery as rapidly diminished. 

Wheat rose from 40s. to 55s. and 60s.; but the wages of labor advanced in 
nearly as great a proportion; they were found to be about 30 per cent higher 
on an average than they had been five years before. 

At the same time decisive evidence was afforded that all this sudden burst 
of prosperity was the result of the expanded currency and by no means of 
free trade, in the fact that it did not appear till the gold discoveries came 
into operation, and then it was fully as great in the protected as in the free- 
trade States. 

THE EFFECTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Wheat: 1851, lowest price per bushel 93 cents, highest $1.22: 
1852, lowest price $1.13 per bushel, highest $1.15; 1853, lowest 
price per bushel $1.22, highest $1.80; 1854, lowest price per 
bushel $1.75, highest $2.50; 1855, lowest price per bushel $1.%#, 
highest $2.80. Corn: 1851, lowest price per bushel 53 cents, 
highest 68 cents; 1852, lowest per bushel 62 cents, highest ‘5 
cents; 1853, lowest per bushel 64 cents, highest 82 cents; 18), 
lowest per bushel 76 cents, highest 98 cents; 1855, lowest per 
bushel 93 cents, highest $1.15. Infact there was a large increase 
in the prices of all agricultural products, and this period full} 
proved what the historian Hume said: 

When money flows into a country everything takes a new face; labor an 
industry are given new life; the merchant becomes more enterprising. the 
manufacturer becomes more skillful and diligent. But when gold and silver 
are diminishing, the workman has not the same employment from the man 
ufacturer and merchant. 


When in 1871 it was being urged in Europe that silver should 
be demonetized and the currency contracted, there came a note 
of warning from Mr. Seyd, eminent as one of England's greates' 
political economists, as to the terrible influencesand effects whic! 
must be felt by the world if such a policy were carried out bY 
Germany and the states of the Latin Union. 

I will read what Mr. Seyd published in the World in 1871: 


It is a great mistake to suppose that the adoption of the gold valuation! 
other states besides England will be beneficial. It will only lead to the oe 
struction of the monetary equilibrium hitherto existing and cause a fall" 
the value of silver, from which England’s trade and the Indian silver vall® 
tion will suffer more than all other interests, grievous as the genera! de 
of prosperity all over the world will be. The strong doctrinarianism ex 
ing in England as regards the gold valuation is so blind that when the 
of depression sets in there will be this special feature: ad 

The economical authorities of the country will refuse to listen to the cau» 
here foreshadowed; every possible attempt will be made to ey th oe 
decline of commerce is due to all sorts of causes and irreconcilable matte! 
the workman ana his strikes will be the first convenient target; then spec" 
lating and overtrading will have their turn. Many other allegations Wi 
made, totally irrelevant to the real issue, but satisfactory to the ea 
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Prosperity bloomed and blossomed in every land among the 
industrial and agricultural classes. The natural operation of 
cause and effect in this expansion of the currency was as plainly 


shown in rising prices both in England and the United States | 


as were the evil effects of contraction by the demonetization of 
silver by England in 1816. We were getting too much money. 
Capital was not getting the profits that it thought it should 
have. 

We have but to look to the teachings of many of the prominent 
ieaders in England and Germany at the time of these discoveries 
of gold and silver in the early fifties, and of the teachings of the 
distinguished Frenchman, Michael Chevalier, who said that too 
much gold was being coined and put into circulation as money; 
that money would soon be too cheap, that for this reason values 
would sink; that gold therefore ought to be demonetized in the 
interest of silver. Underlying this thought then as now was the 
fact that scarce money is what the banking and financial inter- 
ests of Europe and of the world demand. What was the result 
of these teachings? 


History tells us that if it had not been for Mr. Newmarch, Eng- | 
land at that time would have demonetized gold and established | 


the single standard of silver. Germany and Austria in 1857-’58, 
accepting the teaching of Chevalier and those who believed in 
monometallism,demonetized gold and established the single silver 
standard. Whatfor? Simply because the bankers and money- 
changers thought money was getting too plentiful and that they 
were not reaping the profits of dear money. That was the spirit 
which controlled them; and, I repeat, itis the dominant spirit to- 
day in the United States. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is a fact that in each instance just pre- 
ceding the demonetization of silver, the evil effects of such leg- 
islation were fully pointed out. Again we are suffering from 
a contracted currency, brought about not by natural causes, but 


by the greed and avarice of the great banking and financial in- | 
terests of Europe and the United States, by the striking down of | 
one-half the metallic money of the world in the demonetization | 


of silver, thereby increasing the purchasing power of gold 50 
per cent. The effect of the legislation of 1873 is thus described 
by De Lavaleye: 

What happened after the placers of California and Australia sent their 
millions of gold to Europe? At first, gold accumulating in the banks pro- 
duced a severe fall of interest and a slight rise of prices. These two events, 
equally favorable to commerce and industry, excited all over the world an 
unexampled activity. Enterprises of every kind everywhere started up. 
Thence resulted, first, a great demand for capital, and arise in discounts. 
After 1873 we witnessed a worse phenomenon. Silver is expelled; gold be- 
comes searce; prices fall; industry, losing money, limits its operations; the 
spirit of enterprise declines. Capital, litthe demanded, becomes a glut; the 
rate of interest falls; the connection of causes and effects is evident here as 
in the period of expansion. 


Need I remind those who know the effect of the demonetiza- 
tion of silver in the United States of the consequences of that 
policy? Those who listen to me have but to go back in recollec- 
tion a few short years and recall the distress that swept over the 
United States in the years succeeding 1873, bringing distress and 
ruin to hundreds of thousands of our people and affecting the 
farmers and agricultural laborers of the country more than any 
one else. The evil effects of which are present and abiding with 
us to-day. 

The history of that period tells us that there were 3,000,000 
men tramping in a few years in the United States, their employ- 


ment gone, and their condition produced by the demonetization | 


of silver. We need no historian, Mr. Speaker, to tell us what 
the effect of this demonetization was in the United States. 
History is about to repeat itself. Germany,on the 4th day of 


December, 1871, repealed the provisions of the treaty of Vienna | 


of January 24, 1857, for the coinage of silver dollars, and on the 
%th day of July, 1873, established the single gold standard and 
limited the legal tender of silver to 20 marks in private debts, 
but unlimited to the Government. 


France, Belgium, Italy, and Switzerland, the States of the | 


Latin Union were induced in 1873 to follow the example of Ger- 
many, and they limited the coinage of silver in their respective 
states, and in 1878 entirely suspended the coinage of five-franc, 
full legal-tender pieces. The United States, now mark you, on 
on the 12th of February, 1873, stopped the coinage of the silver 
dollar, and on the 22d of June, 1874, demonetized it. France 
did not suspend free coinage until several months after. 

_\r. Speaker, distinguished gentlemen here tell us that the act 
of 1873 was not a crime; that gold isthe honest money of the Re- 
public and of the age, and that gold is king and must not be in- 
terfered with. What has made gold king, I ask them? What 
has brought about this condition of affairs which has appreciated 
the value of the one metal and depreciated that of the other but 
the act of legislation in the interest, Mr. Speaker, of the bankers 
and money-changers? There is where the evil began, and at the 
very root of the evil the remedy must be applied. It is only by 
legislation that the evil can be corrected. 
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Now, sir, the hour is at hand in which the representatives of 
| the American people on this floor have the power in their hands 
to remedy the wrong done in 1873. The people ask that that 
wrong shall be righted. For years they have asked that since 
| by legislation they were robbed and plundered, in some measure 

justice may now be done tothem also by legislative action. Will 
| the representatives of the American people respond to this de- 
| mand of the laboring classes of America? 

But my distinguished friend from Maryland who sits opposite 
to me [Mr. RAYNER] tells us that there are two roads now that con- 
front us, one or the other of which we must travel. I say to him 
that there are two roads; one the road of honor, of principle, of 
justice and of right; the other the road that leads todestruction, 
to wrong, and toinfamy. Which will the American Representa- 
tives on this floor tread in this matter? 

The distinguished Senator from Kentucky, Mr. CARLISLE, 
upon this floor, being a member of the House in 1878, thus char- 
acterized the act of 1873 demonetizing silver: 

According to my view of the subject the conspiracy which seems to have 
been formed inthiscountry and in Europe, to destroy by legislation and other- 
wise from three-sevenths to one-half of the metallic money of the world, is the 
most gigantic crime of this or any other age. The consummation of sucha 
scheme would ultimately entail more misery upon the human race than all 
eg and pestilence and famines that ever occurred in the history of the 

From the language of my distinguished friend from Maryland 
| [Mr. RAYNER], I fear he is bound around with the deadly vine 
which he has so forcibly and beautifully described. [Applause.] 

I ask my friend what reason was there for the demonetization 
How could it be justified? From 1834 up to 
the time of its demonetization, in 1873, the bullion in a silver dol- 
lar was never worth less than 100 cents. It would bring at any 


| time that amount, and was worth more really in the markets of 


the world, more than 100 cents. Then, lrepeat, why demonetize 
it? Was there any reason for it? When it was demonetized it 
was at a premium of 34 per cent over gold. Then, why do this 
wrong? 

The same spirit that dominated and controlled, the same vi- 
cious spirit that struck it down in England in 1816, and in Ger- 
| many and Austria in 1857-58, when they demonetized gold, dom- 
| inates now. Silverwas murdered that the interests of the great 
| banking and moneyed corporations should be advanced, and the 
agricultural and laboring interests were compelled to pay the 
profit in their added sweat and toil. 

Shall this thing goon,orshallit beremedied? Have these men 
onrights; have they norights thatare to be respected by capital? 
| Is the financial legislation of the country to be only in the inter- 

est and in the hands of a special class, or shall it be in the _.ater- 
| est and for the advancement of the great laboring masses of 
America? 

Mr. Speaker, upon the side of the people, I say here to-day, that 
the Democratic party has ever been planted in all of its past his- 
tory. Their representatives on this floor have advocated honest 
money and honest dollars. They ask nothing else. They say it 
is by act—by law—that honest and dishonest dollars are made. 
You have made it—the silver dollar—by your legislation what 
you call a dishonest dollar. Then let us by law put it back where 
it was, and make it the honest dollar of the people as before. 
Our friends say this is wrong; that silver has depre- 
ciated in value until now it is only a 70-cent dollar. Has gold 
appreciated or has silver depreciated? 

Political economists on both sides of this question admit can- 
didly that it is gold that has appreciated and not silver that has 
| depreciated—admitted by all writers upon the subject of politi- 
cal economy of every character. I repeat, both sides admit it. 








| Silver is to-day as it has ever been; the money of the common 


| people, and, measured in the price of commodities, it has never 
fallen, but keeps apace with the products of labor. Nature 
“planted gold and silver in the bowels of the earth as the money 
of the people, and from the time that the morning stars sang to- 
Then, I say, let 
us give it back to those to whom it justly belongs, and rehabili- 


| . . 
tate it under the law, as under the law it has suffered wrong. 


[ Applause. ]} 

1 say, then, Mr. Speaker, that from this standpoint, which will 
not be denied by any gentleman who discusses this question upon 
the other side, that when we take into consideration that gen- 
tlemen propose to still continue gold in the future as the only 
standard of value by which to measure commodities, that when 
we consider that gold is appreciating in value day after day, and 
that the price of commodities is going down and down, it be- 
comes a matter of serious moment and consequence to this House 





to think well in casting their ballots upon this question. 

Sir David Barbour and the eminent German professor, Soet- 
beer, both say that the gold that is mined outside of the United 
States is consumed in the manufactures and arts, and not one dollar 
of it finds its way into the channelsof trade as money. Then, is 
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he gold standard to be fixed upon the United States and to be | of the United States? Our friends tell usif we remonetizesilver 
etained an main as the only metal of value? that at once the silver of Europe, amounting to some $1,100,000,- 
h, the Director of the Mint,in connection with the | 000of primary money in the different countries of Europe, will be 
of Sir David Barbour and Prof. Soetbeer, states in his | dumped upon us. I do not believe any such statement as that. 
report that of the $32,000,000 of gold mined in the United States | The facts of history are opposed to it. They show that the 
in 1591, $18,000,000 found its way in the United States into manu- | money of France and of the other countries of Europe is needed 
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factures, and was not used as money; and the distinguished mo- | in their own behalf; and the late Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
n allist, Mr. Erich, of New York, whose speech [ have here, | Windom, states this fact, and says: 


adinits that at least $100,000,000 of the $116,000,000 of gold mined | we are in no danger of being flooded with silver from Europe. 
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in the world in 1891 is used in manufactures. and the arts, and ws ; = ‘ 

. e178 : T.3 ; Mr. Windom said officially in December, 1889: 

that only fourteen millions in the United States are used as . W . oe ; pe 

money 5 There is no known accumulation of silver bullion anywhere in the world. 

—e : a : ; Germany long since disposed of her stock of silver coin, partly by sale, partly 
Now, is gold to be the standard adopted by the people of the by recoinage into her own new subsidiary coins, and partly by use in coin- 

United States? They tell us that silver is increasing in output, ing ae Egypt. Only penalty it became necessary to purchase silver for the 

miacl &tcmieneil gre ae ae mae ARS erannt teat we tant Lgyptian coinage executed a e mint at Berlin. 

and therefore itw ill be dange rous to remonetize silver ; that values It is plain, then, that there is no danger that the silver product of past 

will be un tled, that contracts in gold will be broken up, and | years will be poured into our mints, unless new steps be taken for.demone- 

the profits of e ipital ig the banks will be lessened thereby. Ve | tization, and for this improbable contingency ample safeguards can be pro- 


it to tuke the history of France upon this question, to find 
that with England, gold monometallic, upon the one side and 
Germany and Austria, silver monometallic, upon the other, she, 
-handed and alone, maintained the parity of the two metals, 
2g at the ratio of 1 to 154 from 1803 till 1865, and 
from 1865 by the States of the Latin Union until 1873. 

[ have here the table used by Mr. Pierson of the Netherlands 
at the Paris conference in 1881, which I will insert in my re- 
marks, and [ desire briefly to allude to some of the figures in it 
in reference to the fact whether the outputof either of the metals 
under bimetallism affects the parity between the two metals, 
when, from the experience of France, I say it is shown that she 
maintained bimetallism, and at no time in the seventy-odd years 
vas the divergence less than 15.33 nor higher than 15.80, the 
French ratio being 154 to 1, yet the production of the metals at 
different times was enormous,and this shows thatit was not the ex- 
tent ofthe output ofeither metal t hatinfluenced directly the ratio, 
but under bimetallism the parity between the metals was main- 
tained at but little variation, and that under bimetallism, with 
both metals used as money, its compensatory action retains and 
keeps at a fixed valuation the ratio between the metals, which 
monometallism has not done and which experience from 1873 
until now shows can not be done, and which is admitted by the 
English royal commission. 


have | 


Sins 


gold and silver, 


Mintage of gold and silver in France from 1803 to 1873. 











[Table submitted to the Paris International Monetary Conference, 1881, by 
M. Pierson, delegate for the Netherlands. | 
Millions of |Relative| Relation of gold to nana 
francs minted.| value. silver. Sr 
—_ period. 
Period ‘4 siediebciittinattiiniadis ail Maa aati ek See Moe 
| thoie Rimi Ea wemiy | Variation]... 
| Gold. | Silver.) 1lin.— Supply. | from par.| Years. 
- nica pening 
| | Percent. | Per cent. | 
1803-1220 z 865 | 1,091 | 15.58 | Less 21| More 3} 18 
1821-1847...... ...... | 801] 2,778) 15.80 | Less 89 | More 2 27 
1848-1852... 448| 543] 15.67 Less 17} More 1 5 
1853-1856 seco ewe 102 | 15.35 | More 1660 | Less 1 1 
1857-1806... ........ 3,516} 55] 15.83] More 6292| Less 1 | 10 
FE OR ci cco octee 876 | 587 | 15.62 |More 49 | Less 3 7 
i | 





Now, Mr. Speaker, let us look to the above table. We find 
that from 1803 to 1820 France coined 865,000,000 franes of gold 
and 1,091,000,000 franes of silver. The variation from par was 
only one-half per cent. From 1821 to1847she minted 301,000,000 
of gold francs and 2,778,000,000 of silver, and the variation was 
oniy 2 per cent. From 1848 to 1852 she minted 448,000,000 of 
gold and 543,900,000 of silver with a variation of only 1 per cent. 
from 1853, for a period of six years, France minted 1,795,000,000 
of gold and 102,000,000 of silver, and the variation was only 1 per 
cent. From 1867 to 1873 she minted 876,000,000 of gold and 578,- 
000,000 of silver, and the change was only three-fourths per cent. 

Now, what was the cause and what were the reasons, we ask, 
for the demonetization of silver and the demand for it? Was 
there any just ground for it? The example of France shows that 
the fluctuations of the metals in production had nothing what- 
ever to do with separating, to any appreciable extent, the ratio 
between the two metals or their value, that the parity of them 
remained unbroken. Now, do not forget that these slight vari- 
ations were of the bullion, and not of the coin. : 

‘The increase in the United Staies of silver in no sense what- 
ever would affect the ratio between the metals. Why? Because 
we need both metals to do the business of the country, as the 
production of gold is about used up in the manufactures and the 
arts, and the example of France under bimetallism shows that 
the production of either metal did not affect their parity. 

Mr. Speaker, in further consideration of this matter let us 
look around and see what has been the effect upon this country. 
{s there danger in the remonetization of silver to the people 








vided. 
Nor need there be any s>rlous apprehension that any considerable part of 


the stock of silver coin of Europe would be shipped to the United States for 
deposit for Treasury notes. 


‘here is much less reason for shipping coin to this country than bullion, 
for while the leading nations of Europe have discontinued the coinage of full 
legal-tender pieces, they have provided by law for maintaining their existing 
stock of silver coins at par. 

In England, Portugal, and the states of the Scandinavian Union, there is 
no stock of silver coin except subsidiary coins, required for change purposes, 
the nominal value of which is far in excess of the bullion value. Germany 
has in circulation about $100,000,000 in old silver thalers, but ten years have 
passed since the sales of bullion, arising under the antisilver legislation of 
1873, were discontinued. It is safe to say there is no stock of silver coin in 
Europe whichis not needed for business purposes. 

The states of the Latin Union and Spain, which has a similiar monetary 
system, are the only countries in Europe which have any large stock of silver 
coins. and the commercial necessities of these countries are such that they 
could not afford, without serious financial distress, to withdraw from circula 
tion silver coins which are at par with their gold coins, to deposit them at 
our mints for the payment of the bullion value in notes. 

Why? The reports of experts tell us that all the silver coin of 
Europe is old, has been in constant use for long years, and they 
have become abraded, and recent tests show that the silver coin 
of Europe has lost in weight by use atleast 5 per cent, which is 
passing atits normal value, and if brought to this ccuntry and re- 
coined would be a loss of $55,000,000 on their $1,100,000,000 of sil- 
vercoin. Our ratiois 16 tol, thatof full legal-tender coins in Eu- 
rope is 154 tol. In our silver dollar there are 3714 grains of 
pure silver; in the French 5 franc there are only 359.90 grains of 
pure silver, from which it will be seen to bring their coins her 
they would lose an additional 3 cents on every dollar, making 
$33,000,000—a loss of $88,000,000. 

Is it reasonable to suppose, in any sense, that Europe would 
lose these enormous sums that they may simply become owners 
of gold. Mark you, their money is performing every function 
in their own country; is receivable for all taxes and debts, pub- 
lic and private, passing dollar for dollar on a parity with gold, 
and yet we are to be told that the United States is to be flooded 
with that silver. Late statistics show that for the last thirteen 
years, in her dealings with India, the balance of trade has been 
against France between 35,000,000 and 40,000,000 per annum, the 

‘atio in India being 15 to 1, that in France 154 to 1. If France 
is in such a terrible hurry to get rid of her silver, why does not 
she settle that balance of from 35,000,000 to 40,000,000 in her sil- 
ver coin, without waiting to bring it to the United States ata 
loss. 

Now mark this fact: a dollar in India has at the ratio of 15 to 
1, this being the India ratio, only 348.30 grains of pure silver: if 
she desired to get rid of itshe could do it now at a profit and 
settle this balance. Also, take the states of Italy, Belgium, 
Austria, Hungary, and Holland; we see from the present tabi 
that the exports from British India to those States for the five 
fiscal years ending March 31, 1885, exceed the import therefron 
as follows: 


| Excess of 











Countries. Exports. | Imports. export 
Neer ore, : Se ay alee RT oe 
RN a i cae seule n cal $79, 296,330 | #28, 374, 992 | $50, 721, 398 
IIE foe code gai tei ...| 58,428, 838 2, 454, 759 50, 974 - 
REE EROOEY o 6 coon wncdvoos céaben 57, 649, 678 13, 785, 876 43, 863, od 
NS SERIE | 10, 255, 658 218, 214 10, 037, #8 
Total....... ..| 386, 888,752 | 62,736, 933 | 324, 101, 819 
j 


Is it not the barest claptrap to talk about the silver coins ° 
Europe being dumped on us. In further proof of this folly, 
quote from a speech by the Hon. W. P.St. John, president of the 
Merchantile National Bank of New York: 

If Europe's pursuit is presumed to be our gold, let it be understood thal 


equally free coinage for gold and silver is only a promise of gold = : . 
gold, and of silver coin for silver. go 





Therefore, in order to obtain our ¢ the re- 
silver, Europeans must bargain with the owners of our gold, after tn Sa 
coining of their silyer into our standard silver dollars. In this contemp' 


tion, and in words now memorable; “Unless the Yankee has lost bis quics 











———————— 


scentof danger and forgotten his cunning, probably before the swiftestocean 
greyhound could land her silver cargo in New York, the last gold dollar 


within reach would be hidden safely away, to be brought out only by a high | 


premium on gold.” 


Upon experience of high premium on gold in the United States, 10 per cent | 


would appear to be moderate as a nigh premium. 
mium on gold to over 3 per cent lost in the exchange of silver at our mints, 
and 13 per cent will be the minimum first cost which Europe is to contem- 
plate. Thirteen per cent of $1,100,000,000, or $143,000,000, will be Europe’s sa 
rifice in contemplation, therefore, if she will thus exchange her silver for our 
gold a 

If Europeans are to pursue our gold so-ardently, our proposed measure, if 
enacted, will enable our Secretary of the Treasury to defeat them. He need 
only follow the course by which the Bank of France maintains the parity of 
their cold and silver coins acceptably in France. Heneed only exercise the op- 
tion we propose for him, and redeem the United States notes in silver only, 
refusing gold upon every slightest proof that foreign silver money threatens 
our reopened mints. 


Add 10 per cent as pre- 


Take Austria for the past five years and look at her trade with 
India, and you will see that the balance of trade has ranged from 
$5,000,000 to $13,000,000 against her. If she wants to get rid of 
that balance of trade ata profit she can do it by settling that 
balance with her silver coin, the ratioin Austria being 154 to 1, and 
in India 15 tol. These are facts and can not be denied. We 
have all this talk about our country being the dumping-ground 
of the world for silver with examples and these facts before us. 
If these nations desire to get rid of their silver they could do so 
at a profit. 
pwnd it on the United States, at a loss of $150,000,000 or $200,- 
000,000, when they can get rid of it for millions over millions of 
profit. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAYNER. What would you do with it, when it is worth 
90 cents and you would have to pay $1.25? 

Mr. PIERCE. Butsuch is not the casein France; her $700,000,- 
000 of silver money is on an equality with her $900,000,000 of 
gold, and pays all debts, private and public, and buys just as 
much as gold. France alone from 1803 to 1865 and the Latin 
Union from 1865 to 1873, with a population scarcely exceeding 
46,000,000 in 1873, kept silver at par in Europe. And if France 
and the Latin Union did this, can not the United States do it in 
1892 with 65,000,000 of people? [Applause.] 

Mr. RAYNER. At $1.29? 

Mr. STOUT. Is France doing it now? 

Mr. PIERCE. Yes, sir. France had $700,000,000 of it which 
she to-day is maintaining on a parity with gold at $1.33. 

Mr. RAYNER. It had accumulated already. 

Mr. STOUT. Has France coined any more? 

Mr. PIERCE. France and the states of the Latin Union coined 
limited amounts until 1878. , 

Mr. STOUT. Of course. 

Mr. RAYNER. No country in Europe has coined any for 
thirteen years. 

Mr. PIERCE. The gentleman is mistaken. Germany has of 
recent years coined several millions for her Egyptian trade. 
Can you ignore the fact that France from 1803 to 1865 alone kept 
a parity between gold and silver; and then the Latin Union, mark 
you, from 1865 to 1873, having, as I before stated, scarcely 46,000,- 


000 of people, maintained the two metals at a parity. During | the United States. with its immense agricultural and business in- 


: a ) | terests, certainly can do it. 
standard on one side, Austria and Germany a silver monometal- | 
lic standard on the other, and the United States dumping all her | 
silver and gold upon Europe, and France coining both metals and | 


that whole time England was maintaining a gold monometaillic 


keeping the two at a parity. [Applause.]} 

Mr. STOUT. Why have they abandoned that policy? 

Mr. PIERCE. Iam surprised that the gentleman should ask 
that question. Does he not know that France simply suspended 
silver coinage since 1873, but maintains 700,000,000 of silver, a 
full legal tender that pays all debts, both public and private, 
and constitutes a part of the reserve of the bank of France the 


same as gold and a basis for her paper circulation which is re- | 


deemable either in gold or silver? [Applause.] 

Mr.STOUT. The gentleman is mistaken. The nations con- 
stituting the Latin Union have been endeavoring to keep it at 
par, but can not do it. 

Mr, PIERCE. 


debts, publie and private? 

Mr. STOUT. Because of comity they can exchange a silver 
dollar at home for a gold dollar, but they can not use the silver 
beyond the boundary. 

Mr. PIERCE. The gentleman is wrong again. The coins of 
the respective states of the Latin Union are redeemable in the 
legal-tender money of the creditor state, gold, silver, or paper, 
and not in gold as stated by the gentleman. I quote the clause 
governing the redemption, etc., under the international agree- 
ment. [Applause.] 


ART. 4. The compensation stipulated for in the preceding article shall 


be made in gold or in $ franc silver pieces, stamped with the impress of the 


Gentlemen want us to believe that they desire to | 


M Does the gentleman deny that in the Latin 
Union silver coin will buy as much as gold or that it will pay all | 
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creditor State, or in drafts payable in said State, either in the same coins 
in bank bills which are legal tender there. 

Mr. STOUT. Because they could not maintain it a moment 
longer. \ 

Mr. BARTINE (to Mr. Stout). How do you know that? 

Mr. PIERCE. 1 amgoing to do with you asthe country lawye: 


did who wanted to read from Blackstone on an important ques- 
tion of law, and the magistrate, having made up his mind—1 
was one of those country fellows of whom I am one—— 

Mr. STOUT. Soam I. 

Mr. PIERCE. Well, the magistrate said 
‘*'There is no use in reading that Blackstone book to 
court has made up its mind.” ‘‘ Well,” said the lawyer, ‘‘Is 
ply want to read it to you to show you what a darned fool B 
stone was.” [Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to read to the gentleman what th: 
English Royal Commission said in 1888 in regard to the que 
tion whether France could maintain the parity of the metals or 
not. In paragraph 193 of their report, the English Royal Com- 
mission say: 


to the lawyer 





Nor does it appear to us 4 priori unreasonabie to suppose that the exist 
ence of the Latin Union on a bimetallic ratio of 15} tol betwee 

metals, should be capabie of keeping the market price of silver steady at 
that approximate ratio. 


he two 





That is the opinion of the Royal Commission, and I will believe 
them before I believe the gentleman from Michigan. That is 
the verdict of the commission, men selected to examine and pro- 
nounce upon this question, and they give it as their distinct opin- 
ion that the Latin Union could have kept up the parity of t! 
metals, the price of bullion, by simply continuing to coin silver. 
Germany suspended silver in 1871. 

[ will refer my friend to that table which was used by Mr. 
Pearson, when Germany was dumping her silver on France and 
the Latin Union. The per cent of difference between gold and 
silver was only three-quarters per cent at that time. 

Mr. BARTINE. And, if my friend will permit it, I will s 
gest that that difference applied only to the crude bullion, not 
to the coin. The parity of the coin was never disturbed. 

Mr. PIERCE. That is what I understand to be the fact. 

Mr. RAYNER. When did France stop coining silver? 

Mr. PIERCE. In 1878 she coined a limited amount under the 
Latin agreement. 

Mr. RAYNER. 


3ut before that, when did she stop coining? 
Mr. BARTINE. 


They limited the coinage in 1874, and stopped 


| it entirely in 1878. 





| the demonetization of silver in 1873 in the United States. 


Mr.RAYNER. What was the bullion price of silver when t! 
coinage stopped in 1874? 

Mr. PIERCE. About 129. 

Mr. Speaker, this extract shows the opinion of the ablest m« 
in England or in.Europe who were selected to pass upon this 
question, and I haveshown you that their decided opinion is 
the Latin Unioncould have maintained a parity of the two metals 
by simply continuing to coinsilver. 

Mr. Speaker, if France could keep the two metals together, 


that 


We certainly can do what France 
did for seventy years. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, upon this great question the Democratic 
party stands right, and has always been right. I want to show 
what the attitude of the Democratic party has been and what 
the attitude of its leaders upon this floor has been, and in this 
connection I quote again from the speech of the disting 
Senator from Kentucky, formerly Speaker of this House, Hon. 
JOHN G. CARLISLE, in reference to the demonetization of silver 
in the United States. I make the quotation mainly in reply to 
the distinguished gentleman from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER}, who 
speaks of the ‘two roads” which, he says, are to be traveled, 
and I want to ask him in this connection whether he indorses 
This 
is what Mr. CARLISLE said upon this fioor in support of the 
Bland bill in 1878: 


_— : 
uished 


It is the first victory won by the people during many weary years of wa! 
fare with the consolidated wealth of this and other countries, and although 
it is not by any means a complete triumph it marks the beginning of a new 
and more popular era in national legislation; it attests a mighty revolution 
in public sentiment, as represented here at the capital; and it places the 
great industrial and producing masses of the people in the front and the 
nonproducers in the rear. 

For fifteen years the people have been on the defensive, and although fort 
fied by the plainest provicions of law and the clearest principles of equity 
they have been continually driven from one position to another until the) 
stood at last upon the very verge offinancial ruin. Gathering all their ener 
gies for this struggle, they have advanced—not very far it is true—but they 
have advanced far enough to recover a part of the ground lost in previous 
conflicts; and, sir, I trust that their representatives will faithfully hold it 
for them. 

Our power of legislation on this subject will not be exhausted by the pas- 
sage of this measure, and we ought not to halt for asingie moment in our 
efforts to complete the work of relief inaugurated by it 
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ene struggle now going on cam nat'conse and coghh not 80 conse oun en because it is getting scarcer every year and necessarily dearer, 
the heart ens domination of syndicates, stock exchanges, and other great | Tisingin value, in purchasing power; the products of agriculture, 
combinations of money-grabbers in this country and in Europe. as measured in gold, year after year are falling in price; the re- 
Lagree with the distinguished Senator from Kentucky allalong | sult is that with continued falling prices since 1873 the agricul- 
theline. We join hands here to-day with the distinguished Sena- | turists in the United States have lost hundreds of millions of dol- 
tor and repeat what he uttered in the Forty-fifth Congress. We lars in reduced prices for the fruits of their toil by the demon- 
take that utterance up as the battle ery of to-day,and we propose to | etization of silver; and England, through her royal Caen 
push this matter to a finish. In this connection let me read | 1888, says she opposes the remonetization of sily er: : 
from the utterances of another distinguished gentleman upon this | ., First, because it would cause a “rise in the price of commodi- 
floor, a gentleman who has recently been honored by the State | tles generally,” that is, throughout the world; she would have 
of Texas with a seat at the other end of this Capitol. In the | to pay the farmers of the United States increased prices for their 
Forty-ninth Congress, speaking upon this question, that distin- wheat, cotton, corn, tobacco, ete., which they export to the ex- 
guished gentleman, whom we all honor and in whose election to tent of from five to sevenh undred million dollars’ worth every 
the Senate we all take a just pride—I refer to Hon. RoGer Q. | year, England purchasing two-thirds of our exports annually. 
MILLS, closed his remarks in behalf of remonetization in this | 1s it to be wondered at that England is opposed to the remone- 
language. tization of our silver, we being the producers of over one-half of 
In this hour fraught with peril to the whole country, I appeal to the un- the silver mined in the world. . 
purchased Representatives of the American people to meet this bold and in- England has another powerful reason why she is opposed to 
solent demand like men. silver; she buys annually several hundred million dollars’ worth 
Mr. Speaker, grand, noble words, then and now. of agricultural products from her Kast Indian subjects, upon 
+ ais coen eines tin. Which identi aniihieiite atin dated eth alate Deals Oh Gekt whom she has fastened the single silver standard. Therefore 
until the people's money shall be restored to the mint on equal terms with she wants to depreciate the price of silver bullion so as to buy 
as cheaply from India as possible. 


gold as it Was years ago. ? . p A ; : 
[ Applause. ] India, which hasthe ratio of 15 to 1, coins the rupee, which has 
To that language, Mr. Speaker, I say, Amen, over and over | @ value in India of 48 cents, eres of + af “4 
again. With these two distinguished leaders of Democracy I | lion in London, whosets the price of silver bullion for the world. 
stand for the remonetization of the people’s money. Again, in With 38 cents in gold you can buy enough silver bullion that 
the last House, the same distinguished gentleman (Mr. MrLxs} | Will coin, at their ratio, a rupee that will buy just as much wheat, 
made a speech, and from that utterance I desire to quote the | Cotton, etc., as 48 cents in gold. So you see that the merchant 
following burning words: who trades with India, less the cost of transportation of his sil- 
_ > ne i i ilver ecoj ve ij "Ae 5 Ts] etahae 
[n arraigning the Republican party on this question, Mr. MILLS aa bullion to India, where silver coinage isfree, makes 11 cents 
said: clear. ‘ ; a 
+ y Tay 3 . » 10 lepnrec > 
You have promised to be the devoted friends of both gold and silver—a So we see England has a double purpose in depreciating the 
bimetallic cireulation. You were the friends of ‘an increased volume of cir- | price of silver to keep down the prices of agricultural products 
culation of gold and silver, and all that could be done torelieve the wants of | both in India and the United States: but the farmers of the 


the people, owing to the constricted condition of the currency; you were T..% 44. a a g : ia a Sa 
pledged to it, and you said you would do it better than these heathen | United States are mor unfortunate than their East India co 
Yemocrats. [Laughter.] Here is what yousaid. It is good reading; I will | laborers, for while the East Indiancan take or ship his wheat, 


call your attention toit, gentlemen; and it may be well when you read your cotton, etc., to England and sell it for silver bullion, or for gold 
ble a ro dow y cnees at night to commit your souls to the keep- $9 ae aa . : . 
ee A et ay tein el ene A aerate > _ Hect over there | and buy silver bullion, which he can take to India, as I have 


ing of Divine Providence that you should also read and refiect over these J . ; . 
promises and see how well you have kept them: shown, like the merchant, have it coined into rupees, and clear 


“The Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold and silver money, | 22 cents on each two rupees, and if he gets $1 for his wheat per 
and condemus the purpose of the Democratic party in its efforts to demone- bushel he clears 25 cents on every bushel. for with his dollar in 


tize silver.”’ . . : i ne 
Mr. MiLLs. Who is making the point of order to-day to keep this legislation | gold he buys enough silver, when coined in India, to make $1.25 


oe a a ne the redemption of the promises which all | in rupees, which, as seen above, will buy there just as much as 

16 parties have aqae t& em: | . 

A MEMBER. Noone. [Laughter.] gold would. : 5 
Now, how does the American farmer fare when he gets his 





Mr. MILLS. Here stand all the members of this side of the House, except 


what you may count on the fingers of one hand, ready to redeem that promise 
demanded by the people; and we have asked you on that side to come to our 
assistance and enable it to be done. Weare ready to perform our duties, and 
we are here challenging you to give us the opportunity, and that the two to- 
gether should redeem the promises tothe American people. Youhavecharged 
that we are not faithful tothe people on the question of coinage. We passed 
a free-coinage bill over twelve years ago. It went to the Senate, and your 
Republican Senate puta restriction upon it, and prevented it from being what 
the Democrats of the House asked that it should be. 

Again a few years afterwardy we did it, and yousent it back to us emascu- 
lated. Again we sent another bill to the Senate, framed as best we could in 
view of the stand taken by that side of the House. But the Republicans on 
the other side of this building, a minority of them with the Democratic mem- 
bers there, send back this bill with promises to redeem our obligations to the 
people embodied in it; and now when it comes back there is nothing for you 
to do but to concur in what they have done. This is all that is left for us, to | 
concur and pass the bill. I give you, gentlemen, fair notice now that we are 
going to have a free and unlimited coinage of silver in this country. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side. ] | 


That is the language of Mr. MILLS as uttered in the last Con- 
gress. 

A MEMBER. He has changed now. 

Mr. PIERCE. Well, gentlemen, I know that he will vote on 
this floor for free coinage, as he has always done. 





Mr. Speaker, there are other matters of which I had intended 
to speak, but I am admonished by you that my hour is up. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that | 
the time of the gentleman from Tennessee be extended ten min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 
The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. PIERCE. I thank the gentleman from Maryland and 
the House for this courtesy. ’ 

Mr. Speaker, in the final report of the English Royal Commis- 
sion, the reasons why England favors the single gold standard 
are most candidly and forcibly stated. 

It must be remembered that this country is largely a creditor country of 
debts payable in gold, and any change which entails a rise in the price of 
commodities generally. that is to say, a diminution of the purchasing 
poe of gold, would be to our disadvantage. (See page 90, part 2, of final 

port. 


The reasons here given cause me to be a bimetallist. Gold, as 
I have already shown, is the one money metal desired by the 
great banking interests of this country, England, and Germany, | 


gold dollar in England for his wheat? Can he buysilver bullion 
and bring it here and have it coined? No; he must make the 
best of his bargain. The Indian farmer has the advantage of 
him just 25 cents on the dollar. Is it any wonder that cotton is 
only bringing the producer in the United States 6 cents per 
pound, 2 cents less than it takes to produce it, and, in spite of the 
fact that there were short wheat crops all over Europe and an 


| extensive famine in Russia, wheat is now worth only 91 cents per 


bushel. 

If it were not for these two conditions, who can guess how low 
wheat would be? Is it to be wondered at that distress and dis- 
content are found among the agricultural and laboring class in 


| every part of the United States? In 1873, when silver was de- 


monetized, the lowest price of wheat was $1.55 per bushel, and 


| the highest was $2.25 per bushel. Two years after, in 1875, the 
| highest price of wheat was $1.37 per bushel. Cotton (upland) per 


pound in 1873—lowest, 13 cents per pound; highest, 21 cents per 
pound. Corn, 1873, per bushel—lowest, 50cents; highest, 77 cents. 


| Tobacco—lowest, per pound 9 cents; highest, 16 cents. 


Mr. Speaker, need I follow this subject any further? Let the 
farmers of America make additional answer. Mr. Speaker, at 
last the farmers of the United States are beginning to under- 
stand one of the main causes of the low prices of their products, 
and can fully appreciate the language of Sir R. N. Fowler, ex- 


| Lord Mayor of London, in addressing the ‘‘ British and Colonial 


Board of Trade” in 1887, in speaking against England’s remone- 
tizing silver, when he said: 

If we continue the present policy a few years longer we shall ruin the W heat 
and cotton industries in the United States and build up India as the chief ex 
porters of these staples. 

And as proof of the fact that India has ‘‘ caught on” I find in the 
November number of the Boston Baptist Missionary Magazine, on 
page 437-8, that the Rev. D. Downie, D. D., of Nettore, India,siates: 

That planters, merchants, etc., of India, devoutly hope that the United 


| States will not adopt free and unlimited coinage of silver, and thus discour 
| age exportation of wheat and cotton from India to Europe. 


Mr. Speaker, gentlemen say to us that the Democratic party 
does notfavor freecoinage. They know little of the history of the 
Democratic party, or are perversely ignorant. Within the past 
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three years twenty-eight different Democratic State conventions 
have declared for the free and unlimited coinage of silver. The 
Democratic Representatives have by an overwhelming majority 
voted for free silver upon every occasion. The free and unlim- 
ited coinage act of 1837 was signed _by no less a person than An- 
drew Jackson, President of the United States. The national 
Democratic platform in 1884 declared for the free coinage of both 
gold and silver, and after twenty-five years of entrenched Re- 
publican rule upon that platform Cleveland was elected. In 1888 
the platform upon which Cleveland was nominated, ignored the 
silver question and made the tariff the only issue. The Repub- 
— party nominated President Harrison upon a platform which 
said: 

The Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold and silver money, 


and condemns the purpose of the Democratic party in its efforts to demone- 
tize silver. 


The Republican platform of 1884 ignored the silver question. 
Cleveland, in 1884, upon a platform which declared for the free 


coinage of both gold and silver, was elected, and after four years | 


in office, with the whole power of the Administration in his favor, 
he was defeated. 

Mr. Speaker, I have appended a table of the Presidential vote 
in the so-called doubtful States in 1884 and 1888. These figures 
speak in ‘‘silent tones” that are teeming with significance. 














Majority 1884. Majority 1888. 
States. ern —v _ mn 
Cleveland. | Blaine. | Cleveland.| Harrison. 
| | 
Colomtnsa ics slcdebesetss abiccce bie cas OOF hi teaismas 13, 207 | 
Comme < dnsnscdencadacdacsal SIRE Bib veswsessae SOO Ti kes dtenia, 
Dols FS ogee ase ai GO osc nhanecic 9 MPT ates 
Ines sicdacscce ante sceauoss GEG fos occkiunasen Riaeeuaes 2,318 
Mam 6.5 dick once css ccSeckscnntutadins WE Bae ine dn’ 32, 037 
MichWOOM 4 te-cvus obese nduene stds ae Sa ees. 22,911 | 
Nebr Oiler siabvdat chntechicddnene er rae | GEE Bidewosdhoctes 27,873 
NovAGQs disadeaoscvath wee sedcas Ree eee SN os So dae 1, 867 
OreGih <nvbnesdcnectnethdeddawuoa Dmtddeentebens SG Vakinw dows 6, 769 
Virgiinitisha leds vabadiiteuseun CO 4 5...ucee eee i ot ak 
West Virginia ...........-.<...- QTE ccti.cbaneaks DOW Five actives cates 
WiscCtiinstedenensoretseensate eh nee cas } SL eee 21, 321 
IOWS .... «nade nstencectdapbaieten Cisse Sic We WeseesitS. | 31, 721 
Now WOGiscic. dsswsdesudecdecccs Ba Biddslk 5 eteebiet tencselaitatenaiins 14, 377 
Maryan. ees enndbeacee SR WOe Nisitcnae atin GOP act. 

















Mr. Speaker, there are gentlemen of New England who say to | 


us that if we pass a free silver bill in this House New England 


Free Wool. 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. LEMUEL AMERMAN. 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, March 11, 1892, 
On the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties 
on woolen goods. 

Mr. AMERMAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: That I might vote intelligently upon this bill, 
I have carefully considered it as a whole and in detail. I have 
inquired what effect its passage would have, first, upon the reve- 
nues of the country; second, upon the wool-grower; third, upon 


| the manufacturer of woolen goods; fourth, upon the laborer em- 
| ployed in the manufactory; -fifth, upon the consumer of woolen 


goods, and sixth, upon the present and future prosperity of the 


| country . 


I have eliminated party politics from theconsideration. Party 
politics may do for the stump, butit has no place in my judg- 
ment in the discussion and determination of great social, finan- 
cial, economic, and constitutional questions. Partisan politics 
for the caucus, convention, and the stump; statesmanship for the 
American Congress. 

Under our present system the revenues of the Government are 


| largely derived from the tariff imposed upon imported goods. I 


| 


will send an unbroken body of Republican Representatives to | 


this Hall and that they will give us the force bill. I wanttosay 
to you gentlemen from New England that we Democrats of the 
South and the West measure our action by the Democratic rule; 
and Thomas Jefferson, the father of Democracy, having said that 
the cardinal principle of Democracy was submission to the will 
of the majority fairly expressed, we in the South and West, when 


platform that the majority present. [Great applause.] 


That is our kind of democracy. We do not recognize asa Dem- | 


ocratic expedient this new remedy, which I believe they call ‘‘ the 


gold cure” —a remédy which it appears is lately killing so many | 


people who are undertaking to save themselves byit. And I tell 
you the ** gold cure” which you are proposing to take will kill 


you as effectually as the Keeley ‘‘ gold cure” is killing sc - : ~~ 
cre. (An j ee — | G. Brock, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury De- 


ers. [Applause. 

When the force bill passed this House and went to the Senate 
a gloom settled over this country from one end of it to the other. 
Especially did dark clouds lower over our beautiful Southland. 
The intimation had gone abroad that the force bill was to be put 
upon us. Expectancy was deepening into certainty. The press 
of the country informed us that President Harrison had pledged 
himself to approve and use his official influence to carry through 
this measure which proposed to strike down the last vestige of 


personal and civil and political liberty in this country. But, sir, | 


the lowering clouds that hovered over our land began to break 
away; each rift had a ‘‘silver lining” [applause]; and through 


the rifts we saw the grand, glorious, brave and patriotic Repub- | 


liean & : ; 
‘ican Senators from the West standing between their party and 


the liberties of the people [applause]. By their votes the force 
bill was defeated. 


_I want to say to you, gentlemen from New England, that the 
‘ame grand, brave, glorious, and honorable men stand there to- | 
ay as a bulwark between the Republican party and the inter- | 


*stsof the people. They are men who we know will again in- 
‘erpose to save the liberties of this people. With this reliance 
We do not fear a force bill. We havenofears of anything of that 

ind that the Republican party may undertake to impose upon 
‘te country; but we demand that this House give to the people 
ts full measure of redress for the wrongs done in 1873. [Loud 
*pplause on the Democratic side.] 








| believe it wise to continue this system. I am unable to see in 
| the many plans proposed for raising revenue for the Govern- 


mentany system comparable with our presentsystem. [am there- 
fore not an advocate of free trade, but of freer trade. If the 
passage of this or any other bill or bills should decrease the rev- 
enue below what is necessary for the honest and economical ad- 
ministration of the Government, it would not receive my support. 
There is no demand upon the part of the people of the country 
for parsimony and miserliness. They distinguish between these 
and economy, and are as much opposed to them as they are to ex- 
travagance and waste. 

We want and must have a revenue large enough to pay our 
debt as it matures; to pay adequately all the necessary expenses 
incident to the several Departments of the Government; to pay 
promptly and liberally pensions to all who are entitled to the 
same; to build and maintain a navy large and strong enough 
never to need it; to establish and maintain coast defenses, suffi- 


| cient for our protection and safety; to keep in the forefront of 


progress in all matters with which, as a Government, we are 


sca : ; | charged. 
amajority speaks, bow to it and support the nominee and the | bai. ie 


This Government must always be a Government of energetic, 
enterprising, far-seeing, and prudent people, and have in its 
governmental policy the same energy, enterprise, foresight, and 
prudence. 

HOW MUCH WILL THE PASSAGE OF THIS BILL REDUCE THE REVENUE OF THE 
GOVERNMENT ANNUALLY? 


The best information attainable by me is the statement of S. 


partment of the United States, as follows: 


Statement giving the revenues under Schedule K, by existing law, and the duty 
and amount of reduction of the revenue by House bili 6007, importations being 
the same. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 


February 23, 1892. 





Importations, fiscal | | 











year 1891. Estimated | 4 mount of 
Paragraph— —————— ad ng | decrease of 
Vatues, | Duty cot- | Propesed | revenue. 
coilieabitaentieneait ——___. egg UENCE ae sn " 
as , 
= : |$86, 025, 452. 36:92, 867, 492, 24)..........._- #2, 867, 492. 24 
384. Class I and II, wools.-|)')’ 649 ogo 48| "762,742. 99|............. 762, 742. 99 
385. Class IIT, wools .......| 9, 404, 467. 94) 2,922, 632. 41)... __- _....| 2,922, 082. 41 
388. Noils, shoddy, top | i | | 
waste, etc... ......... . | | ote werk 
389. Woolen rags, mungo, | 560,007.00; 206, 527. 50) a Aominese ; 206, 527. 50 
OTE TU einen dann | | 
391. Woolen and worsted 


| } 
I nian cardio 1, 505, 754. 95) 1, 141,557.14) 9614, 42. 91) 527, 014, 23 
392. Woolen or worsted | 
cloths, shawls, etc __| 10, 831, 394. 14 13, 623, 754. 51) 6,732, 557.66) 6,891, 196. 85 
393. Blankets, hats of wool, 1, 772. 00 823. 88} 443. 00 380, 88 
and flannels for un- | 139, 349. 13 96, 684. 86) 41, 804.74 54, 880. 12 
Sh, enedsoncua 304, 808.63; 232, 278. 76) 105, 683. 02 125, 505. 74 
394. Women’s and chil- | | | 
dren’s dress goods, | | 
coat linings, Italian | | | . 
cloths _...............' 8,821, 495. 76) 6, 645, 054. 04' 3,087,523. 52) 3, 557, 530. 52 


ere 
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Statemen giving the revenues under Schedule K, etc.—Continued. 





_—— amare = 


Importations, fiscal 





"es estimate 
rar oe coe Amount of 
I u ee Neate decrease of 
_ | proposed Saati 
Values. Duty col law. revenue. 


lected. | 


| 
| 
| eed OO Beer, 


| 
Women’s and chil- 
dren’s dress goods, 
coat linings, Italian 
cloth, bunting .......'$10, 738, 493. 23/89, 971, 250. 94/84, 205, 397. 29 
Webbings, gorings, | | 


395. 


85, 675, 853. 65 


398 





suspenders, etc ...... 370,139.02; 300,577.32} 148,055.61) 152,521.71 

i 208 Clothine readv-made | 1: 292,556.28 942,087.14) 581,650.33} 360,436 81 

Se, See Sg ay eee, ) Tis) 183.63, 80,654.15] 63,182.63} 27,471.52 
Se I eat a snat 171,889.55; 204, 278. 36 77, 350. 30) 6, 928 

397. Cloaks, dolmans, etc.. 814, 676. 56 582, 860, 30 366,604.45) 216 >. 85 


399-408. Carpets............| 1,564, 889, 66) 469,466.90) 359, 506. 32 


60, 305, 502. rn 409, 720. 26 16, 575, 262. 36/24, 834, 457. 90 
| | 1 




















Amount of duty received in 1891 on articles transferred to the 


F Re FR 5 crete cts cde tin clinical hia a, i a $6, 758, 795. 14 
Amount of duty received in 1891 on articles on which the duty is 
reduced from $34,650,925.12 to $16,575,262.36, a reduction of_..... 18, 075, 662. 76 | 
i Dorel COMA since) cs cciinisinlcintienwihhthebtisn sss Ree 
; S. G. BROCK, Chief of Bureau. 
Hon. J.C. BURROWS, 
House of Representatives. 


[ take this from the report of the minority on this bill. 

The reduction in revenue will, according to this estimate, be 
less than $25,000,000. This is, however, upon the assumption 
that the imports will not increase by reason of the decrease in 
duties. If they do not it may be remarked here that this loss of 
$25,000,000 of revenue will be the only loss, either directly or in- 
directly, that can result from the passage of this bill. 
show presently as against this loss the gain will be a hundredfold 
in every respect. 

If the imports increase by reason of the decrease in duties the 
loss will be less by as much as the duties on the increased im- 
portations. Ishallshow presently that we will also be the gainers 
in that event. 


Suppose for the purposes of this argument that the revenues | 


will be decreased by the passage of this bill $25,000,000 per an- 
; num. Will this affect the efficiency of any Department of the 
Government or interfere with the honest or economical admin- 
istration of the same. 

The appropriations of the Fifty-first Congress for two years 
were $1,009,000,000. The people set their seal of condemnation 
upon these appropriations as being extravagant. Were we to 
continue, in disregard of the expressed wish of the people, to fol- 
low in the lavish and extravagant expenditures of the public 
money I am sure that we could notrelieve the people of the bur- 
dens of taxation under which they are now borne down. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this Congress will harken to the com- 
mands of its masters, the people, and reduce expenditures. Al- 
ready the good work has begun. We have already passed five 
of the great appropriation bills, and have others reported to the 
House, making a reduction of more than this amount from the 
appropriations of the bills of the previous Congress, and it is 
estimated by those who are charged with the subject that the 
appropriations of this Congress will be decreased to a very much 
larger sum, 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, by economy in expenditure we are more 
than enabled to reduce the revenue $25,000,000. 

The passage of this bill will, however, I am fully persuaded, 
the 


decrease revenue nearly $25,000,000. 
WHAT EFFECT WILL THE PASSAGE OF THIS BILL HAVE UPON THE WOOL- 
GROWER? 
P Will it decrease the price of his clip? It must be borne in 


mind that we do not produce enough wool for our consumption. 
We must import by reason of our insufficient supply. We must 
import by reason of the necessity of having grades, only 


also 
produced in foreign countries, to mix with our own wool to en- | 
able us to manufacture certain grades and qualities of goods. 


In this matter of wool, we do not, therefore, have the condi- 
tion upon which much of the argument against the present bill 
is based, of having a sufficient quantity of our own production 
with which foreign wools come in competition, for we do not, as 
| have just stated. This statement can easily be verified by sta- 
tistics accessible to all. 

As to the amount necessary, for the reasons given, for us to im- 
port we can therefore not even pretend that we are protecting 
anyone and are imposing from 11 to 12 cents per pound duty for 
no p irpo ea. 
This, at 11 cents per pound, would amount to $14,960,000. This 
is a dead loss to the consumer of nearly $15,000,000. We must 
have this wool. Wedonotproduceit. We tax ourselves $15,000,- 
000 to receive what we send for and must have. 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


It is pertinent in this connection to call attention to the fact 
that since the tariff act known as the McKinley tariff went into 
effect we have imported more wool than ever before. In 1889 
we imported 124,000,000 pounds of wool, inround numbers, under 
a lower tariff, while in 1891 we imported 136,000,000 pounds of 
wool, in round numbers, under a higher tariff. It is our necessi- 
ties that control the amountof the importation, and not the rate 
of duty. Yet itis argued that by increasing the duties on wool 
we keep it out and increase its price to our wool-grower, while 
impartial history and our everydxy experience shows that this 
argument is without any foundation in fact. 

Let it be understood once for all that the only effect of keep- 
ing wool out of the country would be to deprive our people of its 
warmth and comfort by exposing them unprotected to the frosts 





I shall | 


For the year 1891 we imported 136,000,000 pounds. | 


of winter. , 

I here read the history of tariff legislation on wool, taken from 
the report of the majority on this bill, for the purpose of compar- 
ing the price of wool in the United States and in Europe at ditfer- 
ent periods, that it may appear whether the tariff regulates its 
price in the United States or whether under the circumstances 
which I have named it is regulated by the law of trade known 
as the law of supply and demand. 


TARIFF LEGISLATION ON WOOL. 


There have been numerous acts of Congress imposing duties on wool and 
woolen goods. Raw wool was admitted free of duty until July 1, 1816, when 
it Was taxed 15 percent. By the act of May 22, 1824, which took effect July | 
of that year, wool valued at 10 cents or less per pound was taxed 15 per cent 
and wool valued at over 10cents per pound was taxed at 20 per cent until 
June 1, 1825, 25 per cent until June 1, 1826, and 30 per cent thereafter until the 
act of May 19, 1828. By this act all wool was taxed 4 cents per pound and 40 
| per cent ad valorem from September 2 of that year to July 1, 1829; and from 
this date until July 1, 1830,4 cents a pound and 45 pr cent ad valorem, and 
from this date on 4 cents a pound and 50 per cent ad valorem. By the act of 
August 30, 1842, wool valued at 7 cents or less per pound was taxed 5 per cent, 
and all other wools 3 cents a pound and 30 per cent ad valorem. Goats’ hair 
and mohair unmanufactured was taxed also 1 cent a pound. 

By the act of July 30, 1846, all Wool valued at above7 cents per pound was 
taxed 30 per cent ad valorem, and goat's hair was taxed 20 per cent; by the 
} act of March 3, 1857, all wool valued at over 20 cents per pound was taxed 24 
per cent, and under 20 cents was free. Goat's hair and mohair were by that 
| act taxed 15 per cent. By the act of March 2, 1861, wool valued at less than 18 
cents per pound was taxed 5 per cent, and exceeding 18 cents and not exceed- 
| ing 24cents per pound 3 cents a pound, and exceeding 24 cents and not ex 
ceeding 32 cents per pound 9 cents per pound. By the act of June 30, 1864 
wool of a value exceeding 12 cents and not exceeding 24 cents per pound was 
taxed 6 cents; and value less than 12 cents per pound, 3 cents per pound 
value exceeding 24 cents and not exceeding 32 cents per pound, 10 cents per 
pound and 10 percent; value exceeding 32 cents per pound, 12 cents per pou 
and 10 per cent. 

This brings us to the act of March 2, 1857, by which wools, class 1, namely 
clothing wools, value 32 cents or less a pound, were taxed 10 cents per 
pound and 11 per cent ad valorem; value exceeding 32 cents per pound 
cents per pound and 10 percent ad valorem. 

Class 2, namely, combing wool, value 32 cents or less per pound, 10 cents 
per pound and 11 per cent; value exceeding 32 cents per pound, 12 cents per 
pound and 10 per cent. 

Class 3, namely, carpet wools, value 12 cents or less per pound, 3 cents per 
pound; value exceeding 12 cents per pound, 6 cents per pound. s 

This act also provided that the wools of all classes if washed should b 
double, and if scoured the duty should betreble. The actof 1867 wasslightly 
modified by the act of June 6, 1872, which reduced the duty on wools of class 
1, valued at 32 cents or less per pound, to 9 cents per pound and to 9.9 per 
cent ad valorem; value exceeding 32 cents per pound reduced to 10.8 cent 
per pound and 9 per cent ad valorem; and a similar reduction was made on 
wools of class 2, and wools of class 3 valued at 12 cents or less per pound 
were reduced to 2.7 cents per pound and value over 12 cents per pound to 5.4 
cents per pound. 


But by the act of March 3, 1875, the duties on wool were 
increased again and fixed as providei in the act of March 2, 1867. 

By the act of March 3, 1883, the wools of class 1, value 30 cents or less per 
pound, were reduced to 10 cents a pound, and value over30 cents per pound 
to 12 cents per pound, the ad valorem duties provided for in the act of March 
2, 1867, having been repealed. The same reduction was made in wools 0! 
class 2, value 30 cents or less per pound, 10 cents a pound; value over 
cents per pound, 12 cents per pound. The woolsof class 3, value 12 cents or 
less per pound, were reduced to 2} cents per pound, and value over 12 cents 

yer pound 5 centsa pound. These rates areimposed upon woolin the grease. 
Vhen washed the duty is double, and when scoured the duty is treble the 
amount placed on the raw wool. a 

By the act of October 1, 1890, the duty en all wool and hair of the first 
class was fixed at 11 cents per pound, and upon all wools and hair of the 
the second class 12 cents per pound. On wools of the third class andon 
camel's hair of the third class, value 13 cents or less per pound, including 
charges, the duty was fixed at 32 per cent ad valorem; on wools of the third 
class and on camel’s hair of third class, the value exceeding 13 cents per ) yund 
including charges, the duty was fixed at 50 percent ad valorem. These rates 
| are in force at this time. It will beobserved that in the present law the words 
} 





“including charges” are added, which causes avery material increase in the 
rates. ; 


Now, with this compare the letter and table furnished the com- 
| mittee by the secretary and special agent of the Eleventh Census, 
and also secretary of the National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, Boston, Mass.: 


Boston, Mass., February 15, 189. 


DEAR 31R: I am in receipt of your letter of February 12, and take plea: ure 
in incising he~ewith, as requested, a table compiled from the diagram pre" 
| viousl, ‘ors arded to you, showing in parallel columns the average Boston 
prices of Ohio medinm washed fleeces and the average London prices for co? 
responding dates of Port Phillip fleece, from 1866 to 1890. The Lond: n fig 
ures for 1891 are not yet available, but will be forwarded as soon as poss! ye 
| The Port Phillip fleece is a washed wool, as is alsothe Ohio fleece quote’: | 
| ‘The London prices are reduced to American money. Itshould be obser vel 
| that these London prices are uniformly gold prices, while the American pric 











} 


are average prices in currency, until the resumption of specie payments Jan- | 


uary 1, 1879.* 

I also send you by this mail a coy of the last bulletin of this association, in 
which you will find the notes of Mauger & Avery indicating the condition of 
the domestic and the English wool markets during each of the years, covered 
by this table. 

With great respect, I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 

S. N. D. NORTH, Secretary. 

Hon. WILLIAM M. SPRINGER, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee. 


Average annual price of wool for the twenty-five years: 


Cents. 

COs 6 i fe esc bdadhe batbeoctus del adendetcebeainse 41, 48 

Prt PR con ded ck anene Hetne denn ndtbhagitinintecentnnuninéies 41. 04 
Difference in favor of American wool -............-..---..<<--------- 


Average annual price of wool for twenty-three years, omitting 1871-’72: 


a a 40, 26 
le pas nee eee ainda 40, 52 
Biementnd hen Comet: o0 Semele WAGE a csinistinicnnnccddtiinnecinn wiaiicineitiianie 26 


*In the table which follows, a separate column has been added to show the 
gold prices of American wool. 





rie 


Average in Boston of Ohio medium wool and average price in London of 
Port Phillip fleece tn American currency, 1366 to 1890—both washed weols. 


London quotations from Windeler & Co. American prices from Mauger & 
Avery, Boston. ] 


Ohio | Ohio Ohio 














™Mme- Ohio oan | me- one 
Fane: | aie } me- | Phillip? ~~... ; me- ullip 
Year.| Month. — dium, | fleece, || ¥&4°- Month. | Saan | dium,! fleece, 
| rency. gold. gold. rency. | gold. | gold. 
' 
| 

1866 __| Mar 80.65 | $0.50} 90.52 || 1879_| Mar__|....____| 90.35 20. 40 
} June __| . 60 | . 40 | ~44 CD ica B cntinnannd } .- 34 -42 
Sept -.} - 67 - 46 | . 48 TRIED clteeescentp 38 | . 40 
| Dec _..| . 60 | 44 | .% | , US pe cee 43 | . 43 
1867 ..| Mar... .53 39 44 |} 1880_| Feb ._.}........} 5A} 46 
| JUTE _ | . 55 -40 44 || DOE cndpnatrainke - @ | 49 
| Sept ..| .40 34 43 I< Biceninnes 48 .43 
Dec....| .46 3: 2 | Sept ..|....... 48) 4 
1868 ..| Mar 23) «31 $2 |] Depa Lic us 48 | -44 
| June - .48 | «4 .42 || 1888 .| Mar .../.......- } 49 | 40 
| Sept .. 45 aif 66S FRED: die cpl: nT 41 
| Dec.___.| .48 | 36 | . 40 ae. 25.3 od if 41 
1869 ._.| Mar _._} 50 33 | - 36 Sept ..|.......} 16 .41 
| dune -- 50 36 | -32 | DOC chemin | . 46 -2 
| Sept -. .48 oR: AE IE LD a ciclnnnnsiten i =. 46 43 
Dec....| .@) .40] .98 May...|........| .4 44 
1870 ..| Feb ...| i 39} .36]] saa 45 | 44 
May...| 47 41} 36 Rem s. bctcancet 45 | 4 
July..-} .45 .39 3 a . 45 . 43 
Sept..| .48} :42] ‘32 /] 1983.) Mar..|........ ae ee 
Det.) to .21.>.8 DUD Glan ncaa | 44] .43 
1871..| Feb...| .46| .44] .35 4) I Balas | +48} 41 
| May...| .52 47 . 39 || 1 a eee ehien [ 6.40 | 41 
}July...| .60 53; .43 Dec____| | 40 42 
| Oct. ___ .o2 | 5B | -46 |} 1884.) Feb .__}......_. . 40 40 
Dec... . - 62 | 57 | 48 SB i Badindeact 38 | .39 
1872 ..| Feb ... 72 | 65 | 54 \ SS eee 34 | . 39 
May .. 80 | 70 47 July...!.. | .40 
| July. -70 | 61 . 50 FOO i ess 34 | 30 
| Sept... 60 |} 53 | 53 |} 1865 .| Jam....}........ .33 | 38 
Dec... 60} 153) = .55 Apr —}——-1 32 | 37 
1873 Feb ___| 68 . 60 .50 Ee atl cenauenval 3t | 36 
May.__| 53) .4 52 Sekine le ae 33 
July __} 48 . 41 .53 I Fa ii sit | 35 33 
| Oct... 53] 49 -55 || 1886.| Feb --_}------- | 36 2 
| Dee... 53 48 | .5t || nn) ee 29 
1874 ..| Fel _..} . 54 48 a) Be. cccwctooel 33 | 34 
May--. 56 50 50 || NED il ciscisinad - 38 | 37 
| June .. 53 48 -52 |] ew lemicsntenek.ii soi 33 
laug...| .54] .49| .53/] 1887_| Feb __|...-_- 38 3 
Dec...| 54 . 48 52 || et... 34 
19%5..| Feb...| .56 .49 «49 |) Res i So 37 2 
| May.--| 52 45 - 50 || See te .36 30 
June _.| . 49 .42 . 48 |) Dee .. re . 36 3 
Aug...|  .50 44 . 4% || 1888.) Feb...) -. 3 3 
arn | DOC --- 50 . 44 47 | ne OE ell 31 
1876 ..| Feb ...| 52 . 46 45 | Ge he Miicirw agit 33 32 
| May...| . 49 . 44 .2 SE Glen ad ! a 33 
June..| .% St 8 eer ee Oe 3 
Aug _..} .40 . 36 -40 || 1880.) Feb _..}........ . 38 .33 
Dec ...| .40 .37 -45 Apr ee Rein .o7 3 
1877 _.| Feb _.- 43) «41 42 || Se Egle ines , oe} 36 
May...| .40 37 . 39 || , Oates | (3 . 38 
June..|  .44 42) .43 1 RR is hentia 7 . 40 
Aug...| 44} 21 .42 | 1990 | Feb SU caine 32 .37 
_ | eee ae 43) 431] i aaw...1.. 1. sae 3 
1878..| Mar...) .45 44} 43 |} daly fc ae} 
May...| .43 43} 42} | Oetiescks swat 32 | 34 
July.-.| . 36 36 . 44 | ee -37 32 
| Sept -. 37 | 37 SAE TE MN slice csc Beh noetie eS 

| Dee -..| aa 37 . 40 |) R Sr enaslapibescal-ven == Pine 

| } | | 





aThe prices reduced to a gold basis were calculated upon the value of cur- 
Tency at the dates indicated as gtvenin the quarterly report of the Chief of 
‘he Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1879. 7 

S. N. D. NORTH. 
Secretary National Association of Wool Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 


We here have more than an argument. It is a demonstration 
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| justice and the inequality of the demand and the impossibil 
| comply with it. 





u 


that the price of wool in the United States is notaffeeted by the 
tariff. That the price in the United States with a tariff, varied 
less than a cent per pound during all these years, from the price 
in England with no tariff. That the price of wool paid to the 
American wool-grower is less to-day thun it was before the pres- 
ent MeKinley tariff. 

What shall we say then? Tax ourselves from 11 to 12 cents 
per pound on all the woolimported, which we must have, tariff or 
no tariff, and also on all the wool grown in the United States 
when, as history shows, it does not benefit the wool-grower one 
farthing? By no means. 

But it is argued that we are building up an industry and we 
must not complain if we tax the consumer $200,000,000 per year, 
more than $3 per year for every man, woman, and child in the 
country. The frosts and blasts of winter serve your warrant of 
distress. From the babe in swaddling clothes to the shrouded 
patriarch, all must pay. The poor can not stay to plead the in- 
ity to 





It is pay or freeze. 

The tariff is on all alike; but, Mr. Chairman, it is not alike 
upon all. The poor man’s coat bearsahigher rate than the rich 
man’s; the poor woman’s dress and shawl bear a higher rate than 
the rich woman’s. This sacrifice, we are told, is to build up an 
industry. Thefactsshow that the numberof sheep in the United 
States have notincreased since the passage of the McKinley tarifi 
bill; that while the number of sheep have increased in a few 
States since the passage of the McKinley tariff bill, that this is 
due to the fact that the markets demand mutton and lamb, and 
they are raised for that purpose, the wool being only a secondary 
consideration. 


HOW WILL THE PASSAGE OF THIS BILL AFFECT THE MANUFACTURER? 

His interests are not to be forgotten in the consideration of tariff 
legisiation. Mueh of our wealth as a people, of our independ- 
ence and standing as a nation, of our ability to furnish homes 
and employment to our own citizens and to the honest brain and 
brawn of the Old World, is due to the energy, enterprise, and 
foresight of the American manufaciurer. 

I have no sympathy whatever with thespirit which constantly 


| seeks to array the manufacturer and his employés against each 


other as two classes whose interests are diverse. Their inter- 


ests run in parallel lines. 
Having given the manufacturer free wool, he no longer needs 


| the compensatory duty upon his product to reimburse him for 


| production, would protect the American manufacturer and 


the tariff paid by him to the wool-grower. 


+ 


He needs no protec- 
ion from foreign manufacturers on account of their su 
methods, for they do not exist. Ourorganization, methods, ma- 
chinery, skill of workmen, inventive genius to save labor and 
quicken results is far superior to that of other countries. The 
foreign manufacturer is advantaged but in one respect in pro- 
ducing cheap commodities. It is in the price of labor, in the 
» of cheap pauper labor, as we have been taught to term it. 

Were we to ascertain the labor cost of producing woolen pro‘ 
ucts in foreign countries with cheap labor and compare that wi 
the labor cost of the same product of the United States, the prob 
lem would be but one of subtraction to ascertain how much the 
foreign manufacturer is advantaged by cheap labor. 

Having ascertained this, the imposition of a tariff upon the 
manufactured article, equal to the difference in the labor cost of 
the 
American workman and artisan from the cheaper labor compe- 
tition. 

The labor cost of production of woolen products is carefully as- 
certained by Horace G. Waldin, chief of Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor of Massachusetts. His report for 1889 shows the labor 
cost of carpetings to be 21.18 per cent of their value; of cotton, 
woolen, and other textiles 32.64 per cent of their value: of hosi- 
ery and knit goods 31.65 per cent of their value: of woolen goods 
21.05 per cent of their value; of worsted goods 21.04 per cent of 


7? 


lor 


us¢ 


| their value. 


| foreign labor. 


Now, the tariff on these manufactured articles, as proposed by 
this bill, averages 35 per cent of their value. More, Mr. ¢ 
man, than the total labor cost of the manufactured article, while 
in reality all he needs is the difference in labor cost between the 
home and foreign manufacture. He isthus more than protected. 
The American laborer is more than protected from the cheaper 
This is a protective bill, it is a protective tariff. 
[t is true, Mr. Chairman, that it protects the manufacturer and 
the laborer, but it does not protect the trust and the combine. 
While the MeKinley tariff averages 914 per cent on the manu- 
factured product, this bill with ample protection for all who need 
it, averages but 35 per cent, making a difference of 564 per cent 
unnecessarily taken fromthe consumer. It is estimated that we 
consume yearly $370,000,000 in manufactured woolen goods. How 
great the saving to the people’ 
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HOW WILL IT AFFECT THE LABOR EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTORIES? 

The great regard constantly expressed for the rights and the 
welfare of the American laborer, if it were always sincere, would 
do us honor. I have the honor to represent too many laborers 
to be unmindful of their interests. 

I have in the past, and always will in the future, view every 
proposition from their standpoint. If there be a doubt as to 
whether any bill or policy is or may be detrimental to their in- 
terests, that doubt should be resolved in their interest. The 
alleged care for the interests of the American laborer has, how- 
ever, been so frequently used to hide schemes for their robbery 
and enslavement that it is not safe to indorse every bill propos- 
ing protection to American labor without careful examination 
and consideration. 

I have already shown that the tariff provided for in this bill 
is more than the entire labor cost of production. The consumer 
is therefore made to pay more than the wages to the American 
laborer. The manufacturer is made the trustee by the Govern- 
ment to see to it and pay his laborer, not out of his own money, 
but the money of the people who consumes his product, even 
more than his present wages. If he does not, it can not be truth- 
fully charged to this bill or to those who advocate and vote 
for it. 

[ repeat, under the provisions of this bill, more than the en- 
tire wages of all the laborers employed in the manufacture of 
woolen goods in this country are paid, not by the manufacturer, 
but by the consumer of these goods to the manufacturer, not for 
himself, but for his employés. "Would that in some way wecould 
always compel this trustee to properly pay out this fund. Iam 
aware and am happy to say, that in many, if not in most in- 
stances, manufacturers do appreciate this, and deal honestly with 
their employés. It is the exceptional cases that need some con- 
straint if it were possible to so frame a law. The laborer is 
therefore protected, and he will suffer no loss or damage by this 
bill, but rather be benefited by the increased production which 
will be made necessary by the reduction of the price of manu- 
factured products. For the fact is beyond contradiction that we 
would wear more coats. use more blankets and shawls if they 
were cheaper, if we could afford to purchase them. 

HOW WOULD IT AFFECT THE CONSUMER OF WOOLEN GOODS? 

No matter how much it may be denied or sought to be hidden 
in rhetorical phrase or eloquent periods, in the mazes of false 
logic or appeals to patriotism, the fact nevertheless remains that 
the consumer of an article pays the bill. All the cost of the raw 
material, all the cost of manufacture, all the cost of transporta- 
tion and of sale, all the duty or tariff, all the expenses of what- 
ever nature or kind, together with all the profits to all who touch 
it, make the total cost of the article, which must be paid by the 
consumer. It therefore follows that by as much as any of these 
items of cost are reduced by that much is the article reduced in 
price to the consumer. 

As I have before said, it is estimated that we use annually 
about $370,000,000 worth of woolen goods. An average of 56} per 
cent of this is an unnecessary tariff. This bill, should it become 
a law, will therefore save totthe consumers of this country the 
magnificent sum of $209,050,000 annually; more than $3.25 for 
each man, woman, and child. For those who live in northern 
and colder latitudes, more than $5 for each man, woman, and 
child, or $25 for the average family of five. : 

HOW WILL IT AFFECT THE PRESENT AND FUTURE PROSPERITY OF THE 
COUNTRY? 

Present gain, if it be followed by future loss, is not a wise gain. 
The passage of this bill will stimulate our manufactures by in- 
creasing the demand for more products. It will require more 
labor and provide adequate compensation for the same. It will 
encourage and support our merchant marine by giving it return 
cargos of our manufactured products to wool-producing coun- 
tries. It will extend our foreign trade. It will increase our in- 
dividual wealth; and what is the wealth of a country but the 
aggregate wealth of its people. It will increase individual com- 
fort and happiness, thus tending to make us a happy and hope- 
ful people. 

[ have thus, Mr. Chairman, arrived at the conclusion that the 
passage of this bill will injure no one, but will benefit the peo- 
ple individually and the country atlarge. It is notfree trade: itis 
not drafted after that form, It is protection to those who need 
it, and who may profit by it. Protect American industries, do 
not destroy them by fostering trusts and combines, as the pres- 
ent tariff law does. Protect the American laborer, do not rob 
him by the imposition of grievous and unnecessary taxes. 

The laborer is worthy of his hire. Provide for liberal and 
adequate wages for him as this bill does. Pass this bill, which 
wrongs no man, but aids in securing the growth and prosperity 
of the whole country and the welfare of its people. [Applause 

the Democratic side.] 
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Free Coinage of Silver. 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES N. CASTLE, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 24, 1892. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4426) for the free coin- 
age of gold and silver, for the issue of coin notes, and for other purposes— 


Mr. CASTLE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire in the first place to deny the right of 
any man on the floor of this House to announce a policy for the 
Democratic party upon this question. I desire to remind the 
gentlemen who favor this bill that the party has never as such 


announced a policy even looking in this direction. I believe the 


party stands, as it has ever stood, for honest money. 

I especially object,Mr. Speaker, to gentlemen assuming to 
speak for the great West. I believe I have the honor of repre- 
senting the largest district of that section and of the United 
States, and I object to it being misrepresented upon this floor. 
The gentlemen from Tennessee [Mr. PIERCE] and Missouri [ Mr. 
HATCH] may say what they please as representatives of their 
own districts or own States, but I object to their placing mine in 
the same category upon this question. 

However fragments of the party may have wandered after 
false idols in other States upon Remneial. questions, the Democ- 
racy of Minnesota has ever declared for honest money, and the 
people of this State are with the party; they long ago set their 
faces against this sort of financial heresy. Place any man you 
please of either of the great parties upon a platform of this sort 
of free coinage, and I doubt if he could carry a single county of 
either State—we surely could not carry a single Congressional 
district. I am fully authorized to say the same thing for the 
State of Wisconsin. 

Knowing these things as I think I do, I may be pardoned for 
objecting to these States being classified as in favor of a debased 
coinage aud of paying our creditors with 70 cents on the dollar. 
And I verily believe to-day, Mr. Speaker, that outside the so- 
called silver States there are not more than three States in the 
whole West that would support this measure after a full discus- 
sion. 

I admit that under the pressure of hard times and influenced 
by unwise would-be leaders, several Western States have given 
a rather qualified support to financial theories akin to this bill. 
But in the mean time the campaign of education has been going 
on; the people in the end can always be trusted. They desire 
the right thing, and the agitation of this question has stirred up 
a feeling in the West against it hitherto unknown. Should this 
bill pass this House with its enormous Democratic majority and 
become a law, it will turn back the whole of the wheels of suc- 
cess of the Democratic party, and as well as the prosperity of 
the country for a quarter of a century. 

Mr. Speaker, the Democracy of the Northwest—the Upper 
Mississippi Valley is entitled to some consideration at the hands 
of the party—through rain and shine and heat and cold for more 
than twenty-five years against odds overwhelming, and when 
even hope had turned her back we have fought its battles, and, 
Mr. Speaker, we made such a fight that defeat ‘‘never worked 
despair nor brought dishonor.” By our adhesion to what we be- 
lieved was right we have won the confidence of the people and 
the respect even of our opponents. 

Step by step we have won our way, and to-day there is but one 
Republican on the floor of this House from each of the States 
of Minnesota and Wisconsin. When this Congress met we had 
no doubt of Wisconsin going Democratic and of taking Minne- 
sota out of the Republican column, and now, Mr. Speaker, we 
object to being ‘‘slaughtered in the house of our friends” by the 
foreing of this bill. 

It occurs to me further, Mr. Speaker, that there is no occasion 
for this measure at this time. The avowed object of it is to in- 
crease the volume of currency and make 70 cents’ worth of silver 
worth a dollar. In this connection the friends of the measure 
are never wearied of denouncing all who had heart, lot of sym- 
pathy with the act of 1873 demonetizingsilver. They tell us the 
act was responsible for, in fact created, a contraction of the cur- 
rency. Has it done so? That the population of the country has 
constantly and rapidly increased during the last twenty years |S 
of course not denied. How has it been with the circulating me 
dium? ‘The circulation in 1870 per capita was $17.40; in 1871, 


$18.40; in 1872, $18.19; in 1873, $18.04; in 1874, $18.13. 
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It is manifest there was no sudden contraction here. Let us | of very ancient origin. Brugsche claims to have found traces of 


see how it continued after the passage of this wicked act. 
this time, more than eighteen years after the passage of this act, 
the circulation had increased from $18.04 at the time the law was 
passed to $25.30 at this time. So, if the theory of the friends of 
this bill be true and the act of 1873 is responsible for the circula- 
tion, then the act had the effect to increase rather than diminish 
the circulating medium of the country. Hence it is apparent 
that all the unkind things that are said with reference to this 
law being in any way responsible for the decrease of the circu- 
lating medium have not the slightest foundation infact. Neither 
is it necessarily true that the volume per capita of money in cir- 
culation is an indication of prosperity. 4 

Let us see: In Germany the circulation per capita is $18.38; in 
France $43.29; while in England, at once the bazaarand clearing- 
house of the world, it is but $18.33, or nearly $7 less per capita 
than our own. We apprehend that no person at this time will 
for a moment assume that England is not incomparably the most 
prosperous nation in all Europe, and yet her per capita of circu- 
lation is the smallest. 

It is instructive in this connection to consider the case of the 
Argentine Republic. In March, 1891, the amount per capita in 
circulation in that country was more than $100, yet within thirty 
days thereafter, and owing solely to its financial condition, this 
brightest of southern republics was hopelessly insolvent and finan- 
cial ruin stared in the face every industrial interest of the land. 
Our friends from the South are especially zealous in pushing this 
measure. They claim that the low price of agricultural prod- 
ucts in that section, and especially of cotton, is traceable directly 
to the demonetization of silver, and it is strenuously urged that 
the passage of this bill will give them the much-needed relief. 

I venture the suggestion that our friends are in error in both 
respects. In the first place the price of their chief product, cot- 
ton, like the wheat, flour, ‘and pork of the North, is not deter- 
mined in this country at all. Of all these staple articles we raise 
a surplus. The merest tyro in business and finance is familiar 
with the fact that when asurplus of home product is thus cre- 
ated the price at home is fixed by the price in the foreign mar- 
kets. Of these products of cotton, wheat, and pork—thanks 
perhaps largely to our high tariff laws—our principal customer 
abroad for many years has been England. 

Within the fan decade at least, and at the present time, a 
bushel of wheat, a barrel of flour, a bale of cotton, or a barrel of 
pork has been and is worth just what it will sell for in Mark 
Lane, less the cost of transportation. Hence, should this bill in- 
crease the circulating medium in this country, double it if you 
please, it could have no possible effect upon the price of these 
commodities. Our friends have made a mistake; they have com- 
menced at the wrong end of the line. It is in the money of 
England and not of this country that the value of these products 
is fixed. 

If the eee of our friends be true, that the greater the per 
capita of circulation the greater the price of agricultural products, 
they are creating their agitation in the wrong house. They 
should importune the Parliament of England to devise some 
scheme for their relief. We have an object lesson to-day in this 
country that proves conclusively the correctness of these con- 
clusions. As I have said, the price of cotton in the South is low. 

I will only add that the price of wheat and flour in the North- 
west is high, yet the same currency is over all. This depression 
in the price of a commodity at one end of the country and the 
high price of acommodity at the other end, is simply an illustra- 
tion of the inexorable law of supply and demand. There is an 
overproduction of cotton in the South—more than is required by 
the whole world’s demand, hence the price is low. Necessarily 
& portion will not be sold at all save a customer buys for specu- 
lation purposes. 

This year the wheat crop of the world, outside of America, 
Was short—far below the necessary demand. Itis supposed that 
the excess of our own crop will scarcely suffice to make good this 
foreign demand to supply the shortage; hence, the demand for 

wheat creates high prices, and the want of that demand makes 
the price of cotton low. Neither the one or the other condition 
is allected in the slightest degree by the amount of money circu- 
lating in this country. 

_ Permit me to add further, this proposition seems in be in the 

\nterest of fiat money pure and simple. The difference between 

putting the Government stamp of a dollar on 70 cents’ worth of 

Silver and of 50 or 25 is only one of degree. In fact, the only dif- 

ference between the declaration that silver and gold shall be of 

Jqual coin value, ounce by ounce, and the provisions of this bill 

‘Sone of degree; the principles are necessarily the same. 

In behalf of my people I object to this measure, believing that 
notwithstanding the opinions and declarations of its sponsors 
‘t still means monometallism—not of gold, but of silver. The 
motto of Gresham that ‘“‘ Bad money drives out good money” is 
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At | it in thesayings of the wise men of Egypt before the days of Abra- 


ham. It may be confidently asserted that the rule has never 
failed. It isinevitable and as simple asinevitable. If amancan 
pay his debts with 75 cents instead of a dollar, he will of course 
use the 75 cents. 

If the farmer could sell 50 pounds of wheat for a bushel instead 
of 60, or the merchant 12 instead of 16 ounces of sugar for a 
pound, and the buyer was compelled to accept, there is no ques- 
tion as to what would be done. The history of the coinage in 
this country illustrates this. As has been frequently stated in 
this debate, under the act of 1794 the ratio was 15 tol. Ex- 
perts generally agree that this was just about the ratio value of 
the two metals. 


Early in the century, as early as 1810, the average price of gold 
was about 0.3 more as to silver, as to the amount stamped upon the 
gold coin. As an inevitable effect about this time gold began to 
disappear and by 1820 its circulation was practically extinguished 
inthiscountry. The effect of this condition of things was plainly 
stated by Thomas H. Benton, United States Senator from Mis- 
souri, in a speech delivered in 1834. 

teferring to and indorsing the opinion of the Director of the 
Mint, he says in substance that under the then standard of values, 
he calculates ‘‘ that two millions” of native gold will be coined 
annually hereafter, the ‘‘ whole of which, withouta reference to 
the gold standard, will be conducted like exiles from the national 
Mint to the seashore and transported to foreign regions.” 

From the same authority we might quote further upon the 
condition of things at that time: 


To enable the friends of gold to effect the recovery of that precious metal 
which their fathers once possessed, which the subjects of European kings 
now possess, which the citizens of the =. republics of the south, all 
possess, Which even the free negroes of San Domingo possess, but which 
the yeomanry of America have been deprived of for more than twenty years 
and will be deprived of forever unless they discover the cause of the evil and 
apply the remedy to the root. 


In June, 1834, the ratio of gold to silver for coinage purposes 
was fixed by law as 1 to 16; the commercial value was 1 to 153. 
Slight as was the difference, the inexorable rule that ‘‘ Bad money 
drives out the good,” began at once to obtain. Gold once more 
became the medium of circulation and silver began to disappear. 
In less than ten years gold was restored to its place in the circ 
lating medium and silver had practically disappeared. In 1873, 
when the much-abused demonetization bill became a law, there 
was no silver in circulation. 

As gold in 1834 had disappeared from the circulation—being 
the superior metal—so in 1873 silver being the superior metal 
also disappeared, and the act of 1873 at the time produced no 
effect whatever puon itscirculation. There was ‘“‘ nothing then 
to demonetize.” In view of these undoubted facts it is very re- 
freshing to hear the advocates of this bill claim that the ‘‘yel- 
low and white brothers ” have during the ages walked hand in 
hand, and their plaint about the ‘silver dollars of our fathers.” 

After the opening of the immense silver mines from 1870 for- 
ward there became a perceptible decline in the value of silver. 
This, however, was not apparent until about 1875~76. Since 
then the history of its decline has been rapid. Had not the act 
of 1873 been passed history would doubtless have repeated itself, 
and in obedience to the rule that has ever obtained, gold would 
have disappeared, and we should to-day have faced a far differ- 
ent condition of monometallism—one of silver. 

{s it necessary to refer to the effect of the issue of greenbacks 
as a further proof of this rule—at once on the depreciation of the 
greenback gold disappeared in this country almost as absolute 
as if it had ceased to exist? Letuslook to Mexico. When other 
nations declined the coinage of silver Mexico kept on, and in a 
few years a gold coin was as rare in that country as in the pocket 
of the tramp. 

The dangerous effects of a bill like this can not be overesti- 
mated. In my limited time I can refer to butafew. The first 
effect would doubtless be the hoarding of gold, its withdrawal 
from circulation in fact, and a resultant contraction of the cur- 
rency—so sudden, forceful, and far-reaching as to at once unset- 
tle values and bring one of the most disastrous of financial con- 
vulsions. It is not so much the sudden ‘‘dumping” of silver as 
the disappearance of gold that is to be feared. Long before the 
“dumping” process could obtain the gold would disappear and 
the results of sudden contraction be upon us. Hence the result 
would be just the reverse to what the friends of the bill hope for. 

If this purpose can be understood it is by this bill to increase 
the deculating medium. The first effect will be inevitably to 
contract it. The flash of the electric wire announcing that the 
bill read became a law would be but little more rapid than the 
disappearance of gold upon the announcement. What the full 


result would be one does not care to contemplate; the lesson 
would be a terrible one. If not so fraught with evil it might be 
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hoped that this measure should become a law as an example for | In my judgment the effect of the passage of this bill would be 


all future time, of the evil effects of forcing upon a people, how- 
ever great and strong, a debased and degraded currency. 

The disastrous effects of the demonetization of silver in Eng- 
land has been largely dwelt upon by friends of this measure, es- 
pecially the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PIERCE], but it is 
no argument against the act of 1873 or for this measure. The 
effect in England was to drive out of circulation a large amount 
of coin that was actually in circulation thereby contracting the 
currency and producing great distressand disaster. As we have 
seen, there was no silver in circulation here to drive out. The 
effect in England is an argumentand one of the strongest, against 
this bill. If the effect in England of driving out of eirculation 
a comparatively small amount of silver was as disastrous as 
gentlemen say what would be the terrible effect in this country 
of driving out all its gold? 

It is claimed that one of the principal benefits to accrue from 
this bill is to be to the farmer and wage-earner. The farmer 
can more readily pay his debts, and the latter will receive higher 
wagos. There has scarcely been a financial heresy suggested 
for three hundred years that the pretended purpose was not to 
improve the condition of these classes. 

This was one of the purposes indicated by Hugh Chamberlain 
when, in 1693, he sought to have issued a practically unlimited 
currency upon the real estate of England; of John Law, who as- 
serted that bills issued upon land was in effect coining law itself, 
and who thus sought to “coin” all France and its colonies with 
disaster unparalelled; of the State of Rhode Island when, in 
1786, it adopted the rejected scheme of Hugh Chamberlain; and 
in our time it was to benefit the farmer and wage-earner that 
the scheme of inftation, ‘‘ cheap money for the people,” was put 
forth by the Argentine Republic, and was followed by such ap- 
palling results. 

In every instance the result has been unmixed evil; the would- 
be beneficiaries have become the sad victims. Driven to desper- 
ation and despair by the oppression and exactions of wealth and 
power upon one hand, they have fallen into the hands of dema- 
gogues and financial heretics upon the other. Like Issachur of 
old, they have been “‘ crouching down between two burdens.” 

How would this operate with reference to the farmer in the 
delectable state of silver monometallism? That he is sadly in 
debt and his property is heavily mortgaged is insisted by the 
friends of this bill, and is probably true—that he can not pay at 
once is also probably true. His contracts and mortgages are to- 
day mostly payable in gold. When they become due, with gold 
out of circulation, he would be at the absolute mercy of the much- 
abused “‘gold-bug.” He must give whatever the said “ bug” 
requires for the gold. If he must borrow to renew an old mort- 
gage, or in consequence of financial straits, then the ‘* gold-bug ” 
has him at his mercy. He will dole him out the much-needed 
gold at the most ruinous figures, the notes must be gold notes 
and the security must be gilt-edged or our farmer friend is 
denied. 

Such a state of things means the sacrifice of tens of thousands 
of farmers’ homes, and of the accession of the “ gold-bug” to pos- 
session of the old homesteads, and it also means a mighty step 
in the direction of reducing the independent American farmer 
to the position of a dependent tenant of an exacting landlord. 
(A mighty step in the direction of that crushing feudalism that 
overshadowed the civilization of Europe for a thousand years. ) 

Hiow would it be with the wage-earner, the man who earns his 
bread by the sweat of his brow, the toiler? It is undoubted that 
he is the first to feel the effects of ‘“‘hard times,” and the last to 
be benefited bya ‘“‘boom.” If the effect of this bill would be 
what its friends claim, an increase of circulation and an inflation 
of values, the laborer would still be the sufferer. The raising 
of wages, as usual, would be last on the list, but the raising 
of everything he had to buy, of all the necessaries of life, would 
be swift and certain. With the crowded condition of the labor 
market it is doubtful if his wages would be raised at all; but he 
would be obliged to take the “‘silver token,” worth 70 cents, for 
a dollar all the same. 

In other words, every dollar of his entire earnings would be 
discounted to 70 cents. Should he be compelled to borrow money 
his condition would be sad enough, a mortgage at extortionate 
rates upon the little home representing the savings of a lifetime 
is all he has to give as security, this to secure the payment of a 
gold note, and the chances are that this is but the beginning of 
the sorrows that shall end in the loss of the home, and the hopes 
of a lifetime of toil and suffering forever wrecked. I do not 
care to attempt to portray—the time is too short—the condition 
the toiler would be in from my standpoint, as to the effects of 
this bill. I should expect to see the fires go out and the hum of 


industry cease in a thousand factories, and its tens of thousands 
of honest laborers thrown out of employment, with the sad re- 
sults that always follow. 


| along step in the direction of placing this country, in conse- 
| quence of unemployed labor, in the condition Macaulay pre- 
dicted, and would immediately lead to civil anarchy. Verily, 
the farmers and laborers should pray to be saved from their offi- 
| cious friends, 


Free Coinage of Silver. 


SPEECH 
HON. IRVINE DUNGAN, 


In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 24, 1892. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4426) for the free coin- 
age of gold and silver, for the issue of coin notes, and for other purposes— 


Mr. DUNGAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: If one-half this eloquence in favor of the money- 
changers had been expended nineteen centuries ago, possibly the 
lowly Son of Man might not have overturned their tables or 
scourged them from the Temple. 

There is not a man on this floor, Republican, Democrat, or Al- 
liance that will dare tosay he is satisfied with the present position 
of our Government as the final stand we take on the money ques- 
tion, the ultimate settlement of the great matter of the standard 
of the values of all property, of all labor in America. 

What then? We see trimmers on every side, who say, let us 
wait for an international conference; wait till England and Ger- 
many (who own two-thirds of our fixed indebtedness, national, 
State, municipal, railroad, and corporate debts) will agree that 
the coin basis may be so fixed that the value of the dollar in 
which the producers of the United States pay their interest and 
principal may be relatively made less; for hide it as you may 
seek to hide it, obscure it by all the high sounding and little 
meaning words you choose, there are but two sides to this ques- 
tion. 

There have been, from the beginning of the world, two sides 
(only two) to this question; only two sides to all questions of gov- 
ernment; the strong and the weak; capital and labor, and from 
the very foundation of all government those twosides have been 
recognized. From the awful day when God first gave his law 
direct to man, we see the divine interdiction against the rapac- 
ity, the greed, of accumulated capital. The divine law forbade 
usury, for it said ‘‘ The borrower is the servant of the lender,” 
and all civilized commercial people have found it necessary to 
follow the divine command and restrict the insatiable greed of 
capital. So we see everywhere laws against usury, against free 
trade in money, against the right to treat money asa mere com- 
modity for which any contract might be made and any price be 
charged. 

This is simply a new phase of the world-old question, ‘‘Shall 
capital rule the world and fix the price of labor in payment o! 
interest due to capital?” It is but another way to collect usury. 
Or may a ‘“‘ Government of the people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple” follow the old divine law, and legislate that the sweat of 
labor shall give to the laborer his “ daily bread;” that the capl- 
tul, able to corner gold, shall not be suffered to squeeze up the 
price of his shekels by squeezing down the price of the wheat, 
the beef, the cotton, and the corn, and the labor, that only asks 
that the divine law, “The laborer is worthy of his hire,” shall 
not be overruled by the inhuman law that seeks to give capita! 
the sole power to fix the price of money, and so of all labor and 
produce of labor that money measures and buys. : 

In the few minutes allowed to each, one can only hope to give 
the barest outline of the greatest question that confronts, 10! 
only America, but the world. For as New York’s honored 5e2 
ator says, “This is a world question.” ; 

There has been no time in history that capital has not sought 
to increase the value of its income; and so we have seen Gel 
many and Holland and other creditor countries demonetizl0g 
gold (the presentcalf so many wish to worship) because Americ4 
and Australia just then were pouring into the lap of the world the 
treasures God had stored in the mountains for man’s use, a0¢ 
seeking to make silver, the then scarcer, dearer metal, the only 
basis of payment of debts. And when later our American mou” 
tains began to pour out greater floods of the better metal, thesé 
same creditor countries still seek to lay the heaviest tribute 0? 
their debtors, have changed their adoration from the poesia 
silver to the temporarily dearer gold, have decreed that deb 
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shall again be paid in whatever may at the time be the scarcest, 
the dearest money. 


Never do the creditors hesitate to change the measure of the | 


debt due them. They care nothing for the curse of God, pro- 
nounced against those who seek to ‘‘ make the ephah small and 
the shekel great,” and for a quarter of a century there have been 


men of all parties (but amongst them few Democrats) who have | 


been legislating and administering government to make the 
shekel great. When they began, they professed that they wanted 
to increase the value of our Government bonds, and increase the 


value of the dollar that paid our labor; and in the throes of a | 
new birth of our lately regenerated country, with so many ques- | 


tions pressing on the people, their actions were too little re- 
garded, and it sounded so well, their claim that they simply 
desired to improve the creditof the Government, to increase the 
value of bonds and of dollars, thatour American pride was touched, 
and we wanted tosee American bonds as valuable and American 
dollars as valuable as the debts and dollars of the monarchies of 
Europe that desired our destruction. 

So, soon after the war closed, the legislation began to make 
bonds and dollars worth more, and without taking time to recall 
the several wicked acts that all looked in that direction, it is 
sufficient to say that our debts were made worth more, and the 


dollars our people had to work for, sell cotton, wheat, and meat | 


for, were made more valuable, till, to-day, bonds at their face 
and dollars at their face are worth more to all who own bonds 
and dollars than before; 50 per cent more. 

That legislation has succeeded. But while bonds have been 
going up till they are worth a third more than twenty-five years 
ago, and dollars are worth a third more, in what direction has 
all property been going ? 

here is butcone way to make dollars worth more, and that is 
to make them buy more. Unless a thousand dollars will buy 


more now than twenty-five years ago they are not worth more. | 


But to make dollars and bonds and mortgages worth more, you 
must by so much—by just so much—make all property worth 
less. If a thousand dollars will buy more cotton and meat, then 
dollars are worth more, but not otherwise; and cotton and corn 
and the labor that produces them are worth less. 

Now I want tochallenge any man on this floor, or inthe country, 
tosay that he is satisfied with the present position of this country 
on the money question. Without stopping to hear a disclaimer 
that will never be made, I call attention to the attitude of the 
opponents of the double standard. Is there a singlemanon this 
floor, whatever his political affiliation may be, who dares to say 
“T want my party to go to the people in favor of the single gold 
standard,” following in the wake of England andGermany. But 
the friends of this measure, of the double standard, have a posi- 
tion. We are not “artful dodgers;” we do not say to Ameri- 
can voters ‘‘ Vote us in and we will do what is right, what is best 
for the people,” but we say, we say to you openly, fairly, boldly, 
ve are for the abandonment of the experiment, the undoing of 
the trick by which the products of American labor have been 
cheapened in price for the benefit of English and German credi- 
tors, for the enrichment of capital. 


| this question as to the wisdom, the equity, the constitutionality, 
| and the humanity of the double standard, where do we find our- 
selves? 7 
| The history of the double standard you have heard; the con- 
stitutionality of itisapparent. Webster said thatsilver and gold 
were so jointly imbedded in the history and Constitution of our 
country that Congress has no power to destroy the potential 
money quality of either metal. And it should not be permitted, 
| either by statute or judicial decision, that a private contract may 
ignore the full equal constitutional money function of either metal 
and treat an ultimate redemptiun full legal-tender money as a 
mere commodity, to be bargained for as corn or cotton. 

The constitutionality of the double standard is admitted, in- 
deed the unconstitutionality of a single standard is admitted, for 
| we have heard no one, in this battle for the standard, who even 

claims openly he is for the single gold standard, or who dares to 

ask his party to go before the country for the single gold stand- 

ard. Then, if the United States for eighty years lived under the 

old, traditional, historical, constitutional double standard—and 

for a few feverish, disturbed years of financial disaster we have 
| been trying to bow the knee to the English Baal, and pay the 
debts of America and sell the products of American labor on a 
| basis fixed, changed and fixed, by England—why shall we not 
say to England, to Germany, to the world, we, America, now 
resume the old, world-honored double standard, and you may 

rade with uson that basis. We trade nineteen-twentieths with 
ourselves. We want your trade, but not on a money basis you 
alone may fix. 

We are producers of so much of the world’s money metals, 
gold and silver, that we can say to the world you shall not, by 
your hostile legislation, destroy either of them. We will boldly 
maintain the value of both the precious metals, of which we pro- 
duce so large a part of the world’s supply, as was done when in 
1853 to 1857 a few creditor nations sought to strike down gold. 
And as the decision of courts are properly used to fix the laws 


| of all countries, so I say the opinions of great and disinterested 


But what do you say to America when you ask that England | 


and Germany shall dominate our financial system? Do you say 
what your bitter opposition only can mean, that we will allow 
our foreign creditors to change the terms of the contract and the 
measures of values, so that more bushels of American wheat, 
more bales of American cotton, more barrels of American pork 


and beef, and more days’ labor in American factories shall be | 


given to pay the same debt in nominal dollars than they did be- 
fore? 

The question of what rate of interest may be enforced by con- 
tract is not a question of private contract, but one of public in- 
terest, and has been ever since the world recognized the rapa- 


minds on any question are accepted as guides to those of us who 
have not time, opportunity, or ability to fully study and under- 
stand them—are accepted as the best authority in religion, in 
business, in history, and in Government. And if you take the 
consensus of opinion, in addition to the world’s action, on this 
question, what will you believe? 

Without taking time to quote fully, I wish to give briefly the 
opinions of some of the greatest minds America has produced. 

Alexander Hamilton'says: 

But upon the whole it seems to be most advisable not to attach the unit 
exclusively to either of the metals, because this can not be done effectually 
without destroying the office and character of one of them as money and re- 
ducing it to a situation of mere merchandise, which has been proposed fro 
different and very respectable quarters, but which probably would b« 
greater evil than occasional variations in the unit from fluctuations in the 
relative value of the metals. To annul the use of either of the metals as 
money is to abridge the quantity of circulating medium, and is liable to all 
the objections which arise from a comparison of the benefits of a full with 
the evils of a scanty circulation. 












To this opinion of Mr. Hamilton Mr. Jefferson says; 

I concur with you in thinking that the unit must stand on both metals. 

In 1878 an International Monetary Conference was held in Paris 
toconsider the question of the single or double standard between 
France, England, Russia, Belgium, and other commercially re- 
lated countries. The United States was represented by ex-Gov- 
ernor Reuben E. Fenton, Hon. W.S. Groesbeck, and Francis A 
Walker. Mr. Groesbeck, in behalf of our commissioners, pro- 
posed this: 


It is the opinion of this assembly that it is not to be desired that silver 
should be excluded from free coinage in Europe and the United States of 


| America. On thecontrary, the assembly believes that it is desirable that the 


city of capital. So the question of a poreenens change of the | 


measure of values of all property, andu 


timately of all labor that | 


produces values, is a question of such public interest that it ab- | 
sorbs and overshadows any and all questions of private interest | 


and when the advocates of the money power prate of sacredness | 


of private contract they might as well honestly say that they fa- 
vor the strong having the benefit of any contract they may be 
abie to wring from the weak, either in taking 12 per cent, or in 
doubling the value of the dollars that their original 6 per cent 
contract brings them. 

Now, there are various ways by which we fix our opinions— 
properly fix our opinions and beliefs. We may undertake to 
vegin as the pretended Agnostics do, with believing nothing 
‘het cach one of us does not personally see or know; but no Ag- 
hosiic has yet lived, so small or so great, that he can free the 
average human mind from treating with respect the average 
human experience. And so the decisions of the courts of the 
Civilized world are universally treated, as the law that governs 
the world, in the absence of direct statutes. And if we treat 





unrestricted coinage of silver and its use as money of unlimited legal tender 
should be retained where they exist, and as far as practicable restored where 
they have ceased to exist. 


On this proposition Mr. Fenton said: 


The attitude of my country has been well stated by my colleague. Myown 
individual views do not greatly differ. I hardly need repeat that it seems to 
us speaking for the United States that it is not to be desired that silver 
should be excluded from free coinage in Europe and the United States. On 
the contrary, it is desirable that the unrestricted coinage of silver and its 


| use as money as unlimited legal tender should be retained where they exist, 
| and as far as practicable restored where they ceasetoexist. Theuse of both 


gold and silver as legal tender may be safely adopted. 
Again, he said: 


I want itto be understood, however, that an agreement to act: togetber 
whether the ratio is fixed for an indefinite period or not, and whether the 
coinage is free or limited, has no just dependence on the amount of metal 
produced and the amount used in coin. 


Again, Mr. Fenton said, in speaking of the results of the de- 
monetization of silver by Germany and the United States: 


Prices have been falling and receipts diminishing. Hardships have ensued, 
and they still continue. he nations have reached the point where they must 


devote themselves with care and Skill to a restoration of a more healthy 
state. Industry is more or less crippled. Commerce is partialiy paralyzed. 
Not only are these interests to be revived, but most nations have vast indebt- 
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edness to pay, and while this is eminently true of most civilized countries it 
is also true that taxation and the necessary cost of living are an overmatch 
for the profits of industry, Turn to this side or that, we find a depressed 
condition. I do not say there can not be too much currency, but I do main- 
tain that there can not be too much real money. 


And the entire American delegation, through Mr. Walker, 
upon the question of the cause of the existing difference in rela- 
tive prices of gold and silver said: 

Believing that a policy of action would remove the disturbance that pro- 
duced these “ inequalities.” 


Mr. Walker also said: 


The most important event in the monetary history of the past ten years; 
the event which has caused the evils, and which threatens the further evils, 
the a of which, and the apprehension of which, have induced the 
United States to invite this conference, was the change of Germany from 
silver monometallism to gold monometallism. Bringing up to ren certain 
accomplished facts, and a movement of forces still in progress in the same 
direction, is it desirable that this movement should continue to its full com- 
pletion or should be arrested and so far as practicable be reversed? 

Silver has not ceased to be money, as the result of natural causes, that is. 
of economic forces operating — the choices of individual users. Thevery 
suddenness of the change and the violence by which it has been accomplished 
woild suffice to show this, did we not know that the rejection of silver has 
been effected by action distinctly political, by the laws or decrees of govern- 
meuts. 

We are not, therefore, asking this body to decree the reversal of a law of 
nature, in asking the consideration of the expediency of arresting and so far 
as practicable reversing the movement for the demonetization of silver. So 
far as that movement has proceeded it has been wholly a work of man’s ac- 
complishment as it was of man’s devising. 

If those nations only are to be called civilized which are prepared to re- 
ceive gold as their principal money, their sole money of full value, we must 
perforce take a somewhat lower view than we have been wont to do of the 
progress of mankind. 


And again he said, in speaking of what he called the gratu- 
itous demonetization of silver: 


Cutting as it does to the very quick into the profits of the man of business, 
which profits constitute thesole motive to production under the modern or- 
ganization of industry, and enhancing, as in its ultimate operation it must, 
the burden of all debts and fixed charges, public, private, and corporate, 
which debts and charges are in effect the mortgage which past production 
holds upon the product of current industry, a diminution of the money sup- 
ply is one of the greatest evils which can menace mankind. Suffocation, 
strangulation, are words hardly too strong to express the agony of the in- 
dustrial body when embraced in the fatal coils of a contracted money supply. 

Ata time when the production of the two historical money metals jointiy 
is diminishing the most unfortunate occasion was taken to throw one of 
them out of use as money of full value—to remit it to the use of token 
money. Against so great a wrong to civilization and to the hopes of man- 
kind the Representatives of the United States here raise their earnest pro- 
test and warning. That the United States are at present producers of sliver 
is a consideration so slight in the presence of far-reaching and enduring in- 
terests like these that it sinks utterly out of our view. Silver mining is 
but one, and one of the least, of scores of industries for which the available 
labor and capital of the United States are far too scanty. With boundless 
natural wealth lying all around us unworked for want of time and means it 
isa matter of the smallest consequence whether we employ a few thousand 
men, more or less, in working the silver mines. 


And, again, in 1881, in an international monetary conference, 
in which the United States was represented by William M. 
Evarts, Judge Thurman and Senator Howe of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Evarts said in speaking in favor of unlimited free coinage of 
both metals: 


We are suffering, the world is suffering, from discredited demonetized sil- 
ver, and the remedy that we propose is to accredit the discredited and reha- 
bilitate the demonetized money. 


Again he said in speaking of the two metals for joint money: 

What nature then by every possible concurrence of utility has joined to 
gether let no man put asunder. 

And he also said that the pretense that law could in no wise 
regulate the value of money metals isa fundamentalerror. That 
money itself is not a commodity, but a measure of the prices of 
all commodities. And Judge Thurman said in speaking of the 
reason for the depreciation of the value in silver, ‘‘ it seems to 
me very clear that it was caused by unfriendly legislation and 
not by increased production.” 

And Mr. Groesbeck said in 1877, in speaking of the true cause 
of the separation in the parity of the two metals: 

This tendency of the recent movements of fixed capital against this metal 
(silver) is beginning to be understood, and it is proposed by some to correct 
it by an international convention. 

But this remedy is just now entirely impracticable—Europe is not in a con- 
dition to go into such a convention; England would not consent to change 
her standard, nor would Germany acknowledge her blunder. The scheme 
of remitting this subject to an international convention is tantamount to its 
indefinite postponement. We are not dependent upon an outside remedy, 
we have one in our own hands, and we are strong enough, and should be 
brave enough to apply it, and our condition demands that we should do so 
at once. 

And the result of the international conference held soon after- 
wards showed he was right. Aninternational conference means 
now as it meant then, indefinite postponement. 

And Mr. Norman, a gold standard man, said before the Royal 
Commission of England: 


I am convinced that the sole cause for the world-wide fall in the gold price 
of silver, amounting now to 2 per cent, and the rise in the silver price of 
gold, amounting now to 33 per cent, is closure of the mints of the countries 
forming the Latin Union, and the United States against the unlimited re- 
ception of silver from the public. Iam equally convinced thatthe chief cause 





of the fall in prices generally in Great Britain since 187° (and he should have 
eae - United States), is distinctly traceable to the fall in the gold price 

And it is enough to say that the opinion of the thoughtful 
world concurs in that view, while but two other theories are of- 
fered to account for the universally admitted fact of the con- 
stant fall in prices for the last twenty years. One is the over- 
production of silver, and the other the overproduction of prop- 
erty and the products of labor. We will consider those two pres- 
ently. 

But what say the present enemies of the double standard? 

Secretary Foster, ata dinner of the New York Board of Trade, 
said in a speech, that the intelligent thought of the world now 
recognizes the fact that gold alone is too narrow a basis to sup- 
port the world’s credits. (I am stating the substance from mem- 
ory.) 

And nearly the same time the New York Commercial Bulletin 
(bitterly opposed to this bill) admitted— 

Recently we have repeatedly directed attention to the growing symptoms 


of a disposition among European countries to entertain proposals looking to 
the rehabilitation of silver, etc. 


We mightask if the growth of this desire to return to the double 
standard is caused by the depression constantly going on under 
gold alone. 

The Commercial Bulletin answers in the next few sentences: 

In a word, it is discovered that the world’s stock of gold is not of itself suf- 
ficient to meet the existing requirements of eee reserves, and of inter- 
national transfers of cash, while at the same time it is found that the fluctu- 
ations in the value of silver currency are producing commercial derange- 
ments and losses which can not longer be endured. 

This is the outcome of the world’s experience of depreciated silver. 

And New York’s honored Senator, on December 4, 1881, said 
in a speech at Elmira: 

Why did silver from 1792 to 1873 abide every test? At the United States 
Mint, the coinage of silver into dollars, 371.25 grains pure silver each, was then 
free to all the silver of the world. 

Free coinage given to gold, while free coinage was withdrawn from silver 
in 1873 established the varying inequality of the dollar in silver to the dollar 
in gold. Free coinage given to both, free bimetallic coinage, will re@stablish 
their — and unvarying equality, attested by the mint, the market, and 
the crucible. 


And if the ratio of silver to gold can not be affected by law, 
why did England in 1844 pass a law that the Bank of England 
should buy all the gold the world might offer at £3 17s. and 9d. 
an ounce; and she has never since taken counsel of her fears and 
abandoned the position that she alone could prevent the deprecia- 
tion of gold; no, noteven when Germany and Holland, frightened 
at the vast increase of gold in 1857, demonetized it. 

This bill proposes to stop the little nineteen years’ experiment, 
and people mad with the gold craze object on several grounds. 
Most of the objections are only prophecies and threats; but the 
prophecies are burnt powder, for they were made in 1878 when 
the Bland-Allison bill passed. It was said then that to resiore 
silver to a legal tender at the rate proposed would drive gold 
out. They repeat that exploded prophecy and just now we have 
an interesting argument against free coinage. 

It is made by some newcomers who want to manage our old 
political household, having failed to boss their own. They 
threaten that if this Democratic House shall pass this bil! the 
controllers of the political destinies of New York will not sup- 
port the Democracy, and that our party will be ruined in the 
Empire State 

But they failed to state what effect in that State the passage 
of the same measure by a Republican Senate will have on the 
Republican party. If a Democratic House shall destroy Demo- 
cratic chances in New York, and a Republican Senate shal! de- 
stroy Republican chances in that State, by each doing the same 
thing, then I suppose Wall street’s latest love will be the Peo- 
ple’s Party. 

But if any Democrat thinks to dodge the full responsibility of 
his party being on the side of the people and honest dollars, as 
against the dishonest, thieving gold dollar that by lessening 
prices has robbed the people, let him look to the attitude of our 
party on this great question. : 

There have been Democratic conventions of a large majority 
of the States declare in favor of free coinage of both metals; 
there has been no convention of either party that yet dared de- 
clare for the single gold standard. 

There will be no convention in America declare for the !ng- 
lish-German goid standard. : 

America is great enough and strong enough to walk alone 10 
manufacturing and in money without the puny weakling policy 
of making any ‘‘ entangling foreign alliances,” and without walt 
ing to ask leave of England or Germany to make once more the 
two great worlds’ money metals equal potential legal-tender 
money metals. And we will quit this un-American, inhuman, UD 
constitutional experiment of letting England dictate our money 
metal. Senator H1LL, in the speech [ elsewhere referred 
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said, speaking of how the Democratic party stands on this ques- | look even at what surrounds them, they persist in repeating their 


tion: 


The United States Senate, on the 14th January, 1891, passed a free bimetal- 
lic coinage bill. For that bill every Democratic Senator present voted, if not 
paired in its favor, except one from Delaware. . 

After fifteen years of debate all these, our party’s chosen men, studious, 
upright men, voting upon their honor, their conscience, their intelligence, 
voted thus. 


And the Democrats in Congress, every time the question has 
come before them, have voted for the restoration of the old 
double standard. and for every step that looked in that direction. 

For eighty years, America grew and prospered, while England 
for the most of that time maintained a gold standard for Great 
Britain and a silver standard for India, each as suited England’s 
interests, and now when Americans dare to say that England 
shall not control our monetary policy we are asked to wait for an 
international conference. We can have that without further 
legislation. The President may call for thatnow, but he knows 
that so long as we wait and hesitate that England and Germany 
will wait too. 

Vhy shall America not quit the disastrous experiment she be- 
gan in 1873 of putting American debts and American products 
on a basis cotrolled by England? 

Ve began that experiment in 1873; what have we to show for 
it? Thedebtswe then owed, national, State, municipal, railroad, 
and corporate, after paying nineteen years’ interest in a con- 
stantly appreciating money and in constantly cheapening of 
prices, yet remains a heavier debt burden than then. 

We have seen the prices of all that our farmers, our planters, 
our labor has produced go constantly lower; so that to-day it 


exploded prophecies of fourteen years ago, and say ‘‘ your cheap 
80-cent dollar will displace the great English gold dollar and 
drive it out of circulation.” 

That free coinage will not displace gold has been fully shown 
in this discussion; that free coinage will not drive abroad our 
gold has been shown. But if it would, allow me to ask, how 
would that make us the poorer? How could five hundred or six 


| hundred millions of gold go abroad, without bringing to us that 
| amount of goods or paying that amount of debts? If there be 


takes more bales of cotton, more barrels of beef, more bushels of | 


wheat and corn, to pay the American interest-bearing debts held 


by England and Germany, that now seek to dictate our money | 


policy, than it did nineteen years ago. 

You may talk about your Gresham law (that you do not fairly 
state, for it is only a one-legged law), that claims that a cheaper 
money always displaces a dearer money. The fair statement of 
the law of cheaper as related to a dearer money, is that “a 
cheaper money will displace a dearer money, whenever both are 
not needed.” 

That is, that, given the need of a certain volume of money, and 
the projection into circulation of an equal, or a large amount, 
of cheaper money, without corresponding need for the larger cir- 
culation, and the cheaper will displace the dearer, and the dearer 
will disappear. But how does the fabled Gresham law appear 
when tested by our experience? 

When the Bland bill in 1878 was pending these same argu- 
ments, or rather these same threats and prophecies, were freely 
heard. It wasthensaid, asitis said now, thatif Americadared to 
stand in the way of England and Germany in their attempt to cor- 
ner the debts of the world that gold would disappear, and when 
the Bland bill passed (ham-strung as it was) we had $88,000,000 
silver and $228,000,000 gold; and instead of the enforced coinage 
of your 80-cent dollar driving gold out of circulation we see now 
$446,000,000 of silver and $630,000,000 of gold in open, helpful, 
equal, mutual circulation. But our ‘ prophets of evil” seem in 
nowise discouraged, but still are free todream their dreams and 
mouth their visions, and expect us to cower down before their 
false prophecies, their exploded fallacies, and to say, Let us ask 
England for leave toadopt once more a money system we adopted 
anhundred years ago after whipping her. 

The gold-standard system is the one she wants us to adopt, 
because by it she hopes still to make us tributary to her, as if we 
were still her colony, as if we were yet bound to let her provide 
What shall be our legal tender, our measure of values. 

And when it is proposed to quit this disastrous experiment of 
hineteen years, and again stand on the American plan, approved 
by eighty years’ experience, we are met with some curious ob- 
jections. 

Most of them are not worthy of serious notice (such as the 
plea to wait till after the election before acting), but when, in a 
body like this, men of decent standing for intelligence choose to 
challenge this course, it is only fair to answer their folly, at least 
i matters that deserve answer, from the gravity of the doubt 
they profess. 

lrue, their objections are utterly inconsistent with each other, 
for they say in one breath that it is proposed to increase the 
value of silver so the mine owners’ product will be worth a gold 
dollar, and so enrich the silver miner; and in the next breath 
they say it is proposed to depreciate the value of a dollar so the 
Pensioner and the laborer will have to take a 70-cent dollar where 

'€ how gets a 100-cent dollar; thus making silver worth 30cents 
hore to the silver miner and 30 cents less to the men who are 
rpignen the same dollars, and yet not even daring to suggest that 
teens cae silver dollar (dishonest as they call it) shall be taken 
: sts © people, and they shut their eyes to the past, and for- 
getting the lessons of experience and history, and refusing to 








any way by which the wayfaring man can guide his political 
footsteps, outside the study of the great and good men of the 
world, it is by taking counsel of the enemy, by knowing what the 
man on the other side thinks; and if we look on that side, what 
doyou find? Yousee Wall street; the men whose life business it 
is to deal in dollars, to speculate in money, to gamble in grain, to 
nanipulate markets, and to boss both parties impartially, so they 
may be enriched, all for what they call ‘* honest dollars.” 

Some mysterious force has sent out for many months a sheet 
misnamed ‘‘ The Honest Dollar,” whose whole aim is to make the 
earners believe that the harder it is for them to get dollars the 
better off they are, and who expect the people who produce the 
wealth of this country to believe that the more labor, the more 
corn or cotton or wheat or meatthey have to produce for a dollar 
the better off they are. Well, the Bland bill is for honest dol- 
lars, the old constitutional, traditional Democratic dollars, and 
not for the dishonest, thieving, robber dollar that for twenty 
years has been stealing one-third of all that American workers 


| on farms, in mines, and in shops, have been producing, for no 


one dares deny that in twenty years dollars have been made 


| worth more—that is, it takes one-third more work in the aver- 


age of what labor produces to get dollars than before legislation 
began in favor of dollars. 

Labor is worth less: wheat is worth less; meat is worth less; 
corn and cotton are worth less; land is worth less, because dollars 
have been made wprth more; made worth more by law, and a few 
years more of this growing worth less, we may find lands worth- 
less indeed. 

For money is the creation of law. Law has sometimes abused 
its power, its authority over money, but not often in the world’s 
history, not nearly so often as law has robbed the producer for 
the enrichment of capital. SoIsay there are two ways of rob- 
bing labor for the enrichment of capital—one by high and invis- 
ible taxation, and the other by the manipulation of money. 

The money system that constantly increases the power of dol- 
lars over labor and property, and that constantly takes more 
labor and more property to earn, is not an honest dollar. 

Is it an honest money system that finds a war debt in 1865 of 
three thousand millions, and so manipulates the money that 
twenty-seven years afterwards, it takes more days’ labor, more 
of the average products of the country, to pay what is boastfully 
proclaimed as the reduced debt of only fifteen hundred millions, 
than it did in 1865? That is to say that after working and sav- 
ing and paying for twenty-seven years we find it will take more 
of all the people make to pay what is left than it would have 
taken twenty-seven years ago. And what has given this advan- 
tage, this awful advantage to capital, but the same spirit that 
now opposes this bill? 

The measure of values has been changed. The legislation of 
this Government, called a government *‘ of the people, by the 
people, for the people,” has been manipulated by the money-deal- 
ers, for the money-dealers, and this bill is opposed, by the re- 
newal of the threats and the prophecies of capital, the same 
threats and prophecies they made in 1878 when silver was only 
partially restored. 

They have not only proven false, but more than false; for where 
the country was threatened with a mythical loss of gold (which 
would not have hurt humanity had it happened), we find the re- 
sult is, the country has three times more gold than it had then, 
and in the haste of the representatives of interest-bearing and 
fixed capital, to make the labor of the land believe it is their in- 
terest they are fighting for, they appeal to all the little selfish 
interests in the country. They have even gone so far as to ask 
the old soldiers who were disabled in the war, who gave some 
part of their lives for the good of the country, to protest against 
a measure in the interest of the earners, the producers of the 
country. 

Why did they not send out circulars to the wheat-growers of 
the West and the cotton-growers of the South asking them to 
protest against a measure that will raise the price of the cotton, 
the wheat, the beef, and the wages of the workers of the land? 
Oh, why? 

But in asking men who were willing to give their lives if their 
lives were needed, to demand some different kind of money than 
the country shall have, they underestimated the intelligence and 
far underestimated the patriotism of the Union soldier. 
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No man of this body has appealed to the soldiers to put him 
in opposition to the farmer and the earners of this country, who 


has more right than I have to be tender of the interests of the 
men who freely gave of their health and their comfort and their 
lives; and I say for the Union soldiers, that when you try to 
make them lower themselves to the level of the capitalists of 
the country, who, when our country needed money, did not re- 
spond as the volunteers did when the country needed men, but 
hung back and dickered for the highest price for their money, 
that you simply insult the American soldier, and you will never 
be able to make an honorable pensioner say he wants bett 
money than his neighbor can getin the market for his labor 
and farm produce. 

You say if we restore free coinage that capital will demand 
gold in their contracts; that “ capital i is timid.’ 

Vell, I grant it that cay ital is timid; capital is a coward; it 
always was. It runs norisks. “When labor was bold and brave, 
when labor left the plow in the furrow, the pick in the mine, 
the pen on the desk, I admit that capital hid and would not come 
out till the struggling Government, in its desperate need, offered 
it great bounties. 

Yes, capital is cowardly, and a coward is always a bully; and 
ever since the boys from the farm and the shop and the mine, 
the furnace, the foundry, and the factory stepped forward with 
brave hearts to save their country, and saved it, we have seen 
that same coward turn bully, and by turns threaten and cajole 
until it seems to think its threats can frighten the land it did not 
help to save. 

And whatdoes this poor, ‘‘ timid capital say ” to prevent us from 
doing justice to the valor and the labor that has made our coun- 
try what itis? It says, if you enact free coinage you will con- 
tract the currency by driving out gold; asif capital ever objected 
tocontracting the money volume, when scarcity always increases 
the value of their only commodity—money; as if the owners of 
fixed indebtedness ever objected to anything that made their 
property more valuable. 

[t has been said over and often in this debate that to restore 
silver to its constitutional place as one of the equal joint money 
metals which fix the values of ali land will be a swindle on the 
creditors. 

It is always true that the strong who have obtained an advan- 
tage over the weak talk gravely of ‘‘ vested rights;” but when 
in 1873 the right of all creditors to pay their debts, and of all 
producers to sell their products at prices based on the use of gold 
and silver jointly as the measure of values was taken away, thus 
increasing the burdens of all debts fully 30 per cent and decreas- 
ing the prices of the great list of staple products andof lands; so 
while increasing the value of all debts it lessened the power of 
payment; who of these great sticklers for good faith and honest 
dealing between debtor and creditor then raised their voices 
against that wrong? Which of them now even pretend to dep- 
recate the course of legislation in favor of capital against labor? 

it is not denied that to lessen the volume of coin, of ultimate 
redemption money, is to by so much lower the general range of 
prices and so lessen the prosperity of producers. 

[t is not denied that since capital has began to force the world 
down to-a gold basis, prices have constantly declined. For 
twenty years landowners have found their lands go steadily 
down in value, and their great crops, the product of their labor and 
their land, go down, and have found their ability to pay their 
taxes and their debts grow less. 

On the other hand, we have seen the value of bonds, and stocks, 
and securities, and mortgages and dollars go up. 

Why, members of Congress have been receiving circular let- 
ters from boards of trade, chambers of commerce, and other man- 
ipulators of prices, begging them not to pass this bill, in the in- 
terest of “higher prices for our stocks and bonds,” thereby ad- 
mitting that a continuance of the present system will continue 
the appreciation of the values of stocks and money obligations. 

It is doubtless true that to continue the present policy y (if the 
system we now suffer under, and that no man in either party pre- 
tends to be satisfied with, can be called a policy) would do in the 
future as it has in the past, steadily rob producers and enrich the 
holders of interest-bearing securities and dollars 

The present relative difference in the bullion values of gold 
and silver at our ratio is urged against any attempt to restore 
the double standard. 

Over production of silver is the reason they give for this differ- 
ence, while we claim it is the result of hostile legislation. 

The judgment of the ablest men in the world concur in saying 
that a general return to the double standard would at once re- 
store parity, and most of those men believe America alone can 
do it. 

They object again that free coinage will contract the money 
volume by bringing here vast stores sof silver from abroad, and 
driving gold out. 
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If six hundred millions were to disappear and the money vol- 
ume contracted by that much, they claim the value of the resi- 


due will be less. That is to say, scarcity will cheapen. In one 


breath they claim that silver has grown cheaper because it has 
grown more plenty, and in the next they say that money wall 
grow cheaper by making it scarcer. The objections answer eac! 
other. 

The enemies of the double standard can not deny the fact that 
since the hostile movement began by England and Germany and 
the United States is the exact period dur ing whic h gold has been 
growing more valuable—gold and debts—while silver after bei: 
reduced by law to the position of a commodity (of mere property 
instead of a measure of value of property) has gone down in pric 
alongside all other staple commodities. 

They have toadmit that during this period since the gold craze 


| hasseized some of the ruling powers of earth that prices have gone 


steadily downward, until the cries of disapproval and of distres 
have reached even the Queen of England, who appointed com- 
missions to consider the gold and silver money question. B 
they claim this universal fall in prices is the result of improved 
machinery, of improved methods of production, of cheaper trans- 
por tation. 

They actually ask us to believe that inventions and improve- 
ments have hurt humanity instead of helped it. 

But they also expect us to forget history, and to believe that 
in 1870 and 1871 was the origin of steam roads, of stez amships, 
all the marvelous multiplied power that steam added to th 
world’s productive forces; and that telegraphs just then were 
discovered, labor-saving machinery just am thrown into th 
ranks of labor to increase its products beyond any increased de- 
mand, and so cheapen them. 

They ask some of us to forget that we drove a Manny or Mc- 
Cormick reaper in the fifties, or rode on railroads or steamers 
or had great factories over the land, and to think the forces that 
had been for years amongst us never begun to hurt us till | 
and 1871, when Germany joined England inthe gold craze. And 
they ask us to believe that the great products of the world hay 
cheapened because, by this vastly increased production, the sup- 
ply has increased beyond the demand, that more clothing mé- 
terial and bread and meat have been produced than the wor 
demand had hungry mouths to feed or naked backs to cover. 

Yet we know that the starving and the destitute were nevi 
plentier, till charity the world over is moved to compassion 
and food has been sent to starving millions that is the gilt 
millions who hardly own — fee the land that raised it. 

It is not true that general production has increased faster tha 
general demand. 

Improved machinery ought to make cloth cheaper, and in 
creased ability to buy cloth ought to increase the demand { 
cotton and for wool, and so raise the price rather than lower it 
[Improved methods ought to lessen the prices to consumers, b it 
legislation has lessened it to producers. The most careful esti- 
mates by skilled statistical experts and the censuses of vario 

countries show that with reference to increased seiaiasion 
increased human needs production has not increased at all. 

Why, to lessen prices as they have been would have requir 
an increased production of over 30 per cent above the increased 
wants of an increased population. i 

From 1850 to 1870 invention of more effective machinery, «i> 
covery of better methods, and quicker transportat ion mad 
swifter growth relative to the whole past than the last twent 
years can show relative to those two decades, And with t 
vastly increased population Prof. Jevons, as able a monometailis! 
as any, said, in speaking of the result of the great increase of g0! 
and its stimulus to growth, that ‘‘ prices rose from 1850 to !° 
about 20 per cent.” And in 1870, when this gold craze set 1n, " 
have seen the range of prices grow constantly lower as mon 
become scarcer; I mean scarcer in relation to the greater pop 
lation and greater volume of business. 

Trave ling ij in the same direction, with the same speed we! 
the last twe nty years, with population increasing at the a 
annnal ratio, with human needs increasing, and gold | yearly a 
minishing in output, and continuing to be ‘the sole measure 
prices, in ten years more you will be raising wool at a nicke! 
pound, cotton at 3 cents, meat 1 cent, and wheat less than 
cents a bushel. Then by the same logic cf those gentlemen wl : 
so love the workingmen that he wants to bless and whose cont i 
tion he wants to better with dear dollars, that labor will reac! 
the millenium. ah 

Just think how much more he can buy of the comforts 0! * 
with dollars—if he has the dollars. 13 

For ten years before 1851 the yearly average output of go" 
was about thirty- -eight millions and of silver about thirty-fou! 
millions. But in the next five years see what a vast change. "t 
average silver output was about forty millions (an increase 0° 
per cent) while gold supply increased to one hundred and forty 
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millions or over 37 per cent increase. 


And yet with this enormous 
sudden increase in the output of gold, the two metals varied only 


about one-quarter of 1 per cent, not enough to pay for transpor- 


tation of the dearer. And what sustained this parity? Two 
things: One was that the world needed the increase for mone- 
tary use; and the other was, the metals were tied together by law. 

Now, the change in the relative output of silver and gold that 
frightens creditors is not nearly so great a relative disparity of 
production; for in the nine years 1882 to 1890, inclusive, in which 
years for the only time since 1850 has silver exceeded gold in 
output (and I count coinage values to show that), the gross out- 
put of silver was $1,163,042,000 and of gold $968,289,500, using 
Mint Director Leech’s figures in his report of 1891, showing a 
relative annual increase of silver output of less than 10 per cent 
of the whole mass. 

So the two metals that did not part company when gold grew 
37 per cent plentier it is claimed can not be held at a parity by 


the same treatment that sustained their equilibrium then, be- | 


cause silver has grown 10 per cent plentier of the whole output. 
To tabulate the conditions of the greatest relative disparity, 
we see the average annual output: 








Silver. | Gold. 


1841 to 1851 
1851 to 1855 


$34,000,000 | #38, 000, 000 

40,000,000 | 140,000, 000 

128, 000,000 | 107, 000, 000 
| 


Or when gold poured out three and one-half times a year as 
much as silver, with equal treatment to both (equal everywhere 
save Germany discredited gold) the parity was preserved. 

3ut now, when silver exceeds golds only one-fifth (and only 10 
per cent of the gross output), itis claimed the disproportion is 
too great to keep them together, and that we can not do now 
what was done then with seventeen times the present dispropor- 
tion in output. 

No, it is not any overproduction of silver that has cheapened 
the bullion price any more than an overproduction of the prod- 
ucts of labor has lowered their prices. It is the result of the 
effortsof the gold conspirators of the world to corner the world’s 
products by measuring all values by gold alone. 

[t has been so clearly shown here and elsewhere that volume 


of money measures prices; that an increase in the supply of real | 


money brings prosperity by increasing prices and wages while 
a scant supply lowers all prices, that 1 need not elaborate on it. 
And with this great addition to the money metals of the world 
from 1851 to 1855, what was the result? 

In Germany the creditor interests, frightened at the golden 
flood, sueceeded in striking gold out of their legal-tender money, 


stantly expanded so it was all absorbed and used. 
Alison in his"History of Europe says: 


The annual supply of gold and silver for the use of the globe was by these 
veries suddenly increased from an average of 850,000,000 to one of $175,- 
000,000. 
The era of a contracted currency and of consequent low prices and general 
misery was at an end. 
Prices rose rapidly and rose steadily; wages advanced in a similar propor- 
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Israelites of old, they have been compelled to make the 
tale of brick without straw. 

It may be well for these servants of invested interest-bearing 
capital to remember that a nation’s credit rests on the patience 
of its taxpayers. Pass this bill and they will see that this Con- 
gress means to return to the honest dollars, of gold and silver 
both, which all party platforms profess to favor, and they will 
continue to be patient and hopeful. Refuse to pass it, and they 
will know that Lombard street, London, through their Wall 
street agents, can control both the old parties, and their patience 
will wear very few years longer. 

I will take pleasure in supporting this bill, not only because I 
have been warmly in favor of free bimetallic coinage ever since 
1877, but for the far better reason that it is a long step in the di- 
rection of relieving the farmers and producers of our whole coun- 
try from the depression caused by the low and constantly lower 
prices under a gold standard, and because the restoration of the 
double standard will steadily raise prices and wages and gladden 
the whole country by the return of prosperity to the whole peo- 
ple. 


Duties on Wool and Woolen Goods, 


SPEECH 


HON. ALBERT J. PEARSON, 
OF OHIO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 80, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and toreduce the duties 
on woolen goods— 


Mr. PEARSON said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the limited time granted me for the dis- 
cussion of this question, in view of the great number of gentle- 


| men who desire to be heard upon this subject, I will necessarily 
| be required to be more brief than I should otherwise have pre- 


ferred. 
Our present system of tariff taxation, a system which taxes all 
the people of this country for the enrichment of a few, has 


| brought about that state of affairs which we might have very 


properly expected and which is inevitable under such a system. 
Before the late civil war there were few persons indeed in 
this country who possessed very large fortunes. The million- 


| sires wer " > Wr " De le sre in ab- 
fearing plenty would make it too cheap; but business almost in- | “™ aaperien numerous, and but few of our people were in ab 
| jee riy. 


The tramp was, prior to that period, a person al- 


| most wholly unknown; but during that great civil contest, when 


tion: exports and imports enormously increased; while crime and misery | 


as rapidly diminished. Wheat rose nearly 50 percent, but the wages of labor 
advanced in nearly as great proportion. 


the stimulus afforded to all industry and enterprise by the in- 
creased silver output from 1882, if it had not been for the refusal 
of free coinage to the new silver. 

And if the enemies of silver as one of the joint money metals 
shall now prevent its restoration, their next step will be to pro- 
pose to sublet to banks the power they claim the Government 
itself has not, to issue paper money, honest money. 

lor, strange asit may seem, these sticklers for the‘ best” money, 
as they call scarce money, agree on the need for more bank 
paper. These gold-standard men differ on the tariff, a few 
of them being for a pureiy revenue tariff, while most of them 
favor the highest kind of protection, but they will all agree that 
With all property and products measured by gold alone they are 
Willing to give the people some relief even if they pay banks to 
usurp one of the most important functions of the Government, 
to issue paper currency. 

_ They greatly fear thatmore silver will drive gold out, but they 
ao not think a lot of new paper currency will bother gold. 

\O such expedient will be accepted by the people in lieu of the 

ull restoration of silver. 

'he people have been ground between high-tariff taxes on the 
One hand and scarce money on the other, as between the upper 
and lower millstones. : 

"he war-tariff taxes have been made still higher, and the 


the people of this country were too busily and earnestly engaged 
inan effort to preserve this Union to give much attention to 
financial matters, the moneyed men of the country were taking 
advantage of the situation and procuring legislation in their in- 
terest, under the guise of its necessity to the proper prosecution 
of the war for the Union. And atthe close of that great contest, 
when the people of this country, North and South, were too 


| busily engaged in attempting to build up their wrecked homes 
And a similar result would have followed a similar cause, by | 


| 


and fortunes to give much attention to the affairs of Government, 
the money power of this country was not idle, but was still in- 
dustriously engaged in procuring such legislation as would rob 
the people. 

And, sir, although more than a quarter of a century has elapsed 


| since the close of that contest, yet so strongly had that power 


entwined its coils around the machinery of Government and 
about the necks of the people that but afew years indeed since 
he who dared to raise his voice against it and in the interest of 
the people was publicly denounced as an enemy to his country, 
and he was met, not with argument, but by an appeal to the prej- 
udices of the people, and there was flaunted in his face that old, 
tattered, torn, and crimson undergarment which has served them 
so faithfully in all the political campaigns since the war, but 
which was utterly torn in shreds during the campaign of 1890, 
in the effort of its friends to so enlarge it as to hide the wrongs 
of the Fifty-first Congress. It was then laid to rest, and can 
never again be successfully used to distract the attention of an 
outraged people from the wrongs and abuses heaped upon them. 

The farmers and laborers of this country, who constitute a 


| very large majority of our people, will not soon again be deceived 


Money that fixes prices has been made scarce, and yet, like the | 


by an appeal to their passions and prejudices. With both of 
these classes there is a prevailing spirit ofdiscontent. They see 


| the protected capitalist of this country, in whose interest the 


legislation for years has been devised, reveling in his wealth, 
while they labor early and late, in season and out of season, in 
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sunshine and in rain, practicing such economy as they never | to you, not threateningly, in no such spirit as that (for I am one 


practiced before, and yet at the close of the year they are fortu- | 


nate indeed if they are not in worse condition financially than at 


| 


of those who believe in giving to you such protection and such 


| protection only as is absolutely necessary to enable you to com- 


its beginning. They realize that their farmlands on which they | 
and their sons have expended years of toil are growing less val- | 


uable and that they are not remunerated for their labor, and yet 
they see men and corporations protected by this legislation sud- 
denly amassing great wealth. They see that the wealth of this 


country is rapidly becoming concentrated in the hands of a few, | 
| on your part and adetermination on your part tostill retain that 


and to-day they realize that perhaps less than 25,000 families 
own one-half of the total wealth of this great country. 
Sir, they believe this state of affairs is largely due to the leg- 


islation in this country for the last thirty years; they believe | 


that if the present system of tariff taxation, which is but another 
name for a system of absolute robbery of the many for the bene- 
fit of the few, is to be continued it will eventually build upon 
the ruins of this Republic another form of government com- 
pletely managed and controlled by a moneyed aristocracy. 

I want to say here and now that while thesystem of tariff taxa- 
tion as a means of collecting money from the people for the pur- 
pose of paying the legitimate expenses of the Government is the 
system authorized by the Constitution, and is perhaps the best 


system that can be devised, yet asat present adjusted it is morally | 


wrong, wrong for the reason, if for none other, that it is levied 
without regard to the ability of the party taxed to pay. In the 
levying and collection of your State, county, township, and mu- 
nicipal taxes the rate is fixed, and payment is made by the citi- 
zen at that rate on the property which he owns. 

But under this system no regard whatever is: paid to the 
amount of property he may own or to his ability to pay; but it all 
depends upon the amount of the various articles on which the 
tax is levied which he may be required to purchase for himself 
and family. And, sir, under the existing tariff law the taxing 
power of this Government has laid its hand most heavily on 
those articles which must be consumed by the poorer classes. 

Mr. Chairman, what good reason can be assigned or what 
plausible excuse given for levying, in a time of profound peace, 
a tax averaging 60 per cent on the articles enumerated in the ex- 
isting tariff law, very many of which articles are included in the 
‘ist of the necessaries of life? If our condition were such that 
it could be said to be necessary for the preservation of the Ameri- 
can Union and the perpetuity of these free institutions, the pa- 
triotic and liberty-loving people of America, North and South, 
East and West, in every part of this country, would willingly 
bear these burdens, great as they are, without a murmur; but, 
sir, no such condition exists; and if these burdens were neces- 
sary in order to raise a sufficient amount of money to meet the 
expenses of this Government, economically administered, pro- 
vide for the interest on the public debt, pay the same as it be- 
comes due, and provide liberal pensions for the boys who in the 
hour of our country’s peril ‘‘ bared their manly breasts to the iron 
storm of battle on many a field of death, that this country and 
these free institutions might live, that you and I and those com- 
ing after us for untold generations might enjoy the liberty pur- 
chased by the blood of our fathers,” there would be no complaint 
from any source; and if even the amount thus levied found its 
way into the public Treasury of the country, unnecessary as it 
is, it might be endured; but realizing as they do that of this large 
amount, takenfrom them daily through the operations of the ex- 
isting tariff law, but a small portion findsits way into the Treasury 
of thisGovernment; knowing as they do that the greater amount 
of the money of which they are being daily and hourly robbed by 
the operation of the existing law is notneeded by the Government, 
is not paid to the Government, but is thus wrongfully taken from 


their pockets by sanction of law and transferred to the pockets | 


and coffers of the wealthy protected manufacturers of the country, 
it is not surprising that they are demanding a reform of this law. 
Let me tell you that it was this demand more than anything 
else, and more than all other causes combined, that swept from 
this House the party that enacted that law. It was that de- 
mand which gave us this large Democratic majority, and let me 


say to my friends on this side of this Chamber that if we fail to | 


heed that demand, if we fail to give them, so far as we can, re- 
lief from these burdens, relief which they demand and will con- 
tinue to demand until given them, our seats will be filled at their 
first opportunity, and very properly so, by men who will relieve 
them of these burdensome and unjust taxes. 

The fight for tariff reform is on, the watchword of the people 
who are groaning under its heavy and unnecessary burdens is, 
‘**Forward!” and noside issues, noeffort to stir up sectional hatred, 
no flaunting of the old crimson garment, not even the false cry 











pete with the manufacturers of the Old World and to pay to 
the American laborer a just, fair, and liberal compensation for 
his labor)—let me say to you, with that idea in view, that you 
make a great mistake when you ask for more. AsI have said, 
this fight is on; the people of this country demand that you shall 
loosen the grip which you have on their throats, and resistance 


grip may so exasperate them that in their wrath they may de- 
mand that you entirely loosen your hold. 

You obscured this tariff question for along time. You side- 
tracked it with this or that issue; you even led some innocent 
and confiding people to think that 1t was a great blessing in dis- 
guise, that it was not a tax, and if it was that it was paid by the 
foreigner. But, sir, you laid bare to public gaze and demon- 
strated to the humblest and most ignorant of our people the ab- 
solute fallacy of that statement when you gave them what you 
call free sugar. You enabled them to make a practical demon- 
stration whereby they could know toacertainty who had been pay- 
ing the tariff tax on sugar. It was a simple demonstration and 
yet so forcible as to forever settle that question in their minds. 
They realized that when the tax, which yousay the foreigner pays, 
was on they could get from their retail grocer only 12 pounds of 
granulated sugar for $1; with the tax off they get of the same 
grade of sugar from the same grocer 20 pounds for a dollar, a 
clear saving to them of 8 pounds of sugar on each dollar’s worth 
they buy. 

These 8 pounds of sugar are now worth 40 cents. Somehow it 
seems to them that when the tax which you told them the for- 
eigner paid was on they received 8 pounds less sugar for $1, and 
they are inclined to think that they paid at least 40 cents asa 
tax on each dollar’s worth of sugar they purchased when the 
tariff tax was on. Again, quite a number of them, especially 
those who live in Ohio, parts of Pennsylvania, and West Vir- 
ginia, are readers of that good religious paper published at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and known as the Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, 
and they remember of reading in the issue of that paper of the 
date of January 23, 1890, in the first column of the same, the fol- 
lowing editorial: 

The Labor Tribune of this city calls attention to the fact that the Supreme 
Court has decided that the Government officers have been charging 30 per 
cent too much duty on certain lines of trimmings imported into this coun- 
try, and that under this decision the Government will have to refund about 
$6,000,000. Of this amount $1,500,000 will go to Postmaster-General Wana- 
maker as overcharges on goods imported for his Philadelphia store. Itthen 
asks what Mr. Wanamaker will dowith this enormous sum. Of course he 
made his customers pay this extra duty, but he can not refund it to them. 
The money is his in every sense. The error which made him overcharge his 
customers to his ultimate profit was not his. He is the innocent gainer of 


a large sum of money. The Tribune suggests that he put it into some insti- 
tution for the public benefit—some charitable institution. 


The people have become accustomed to believing the state- 
ments made in that very excellent religious journal, and it would 
be hard indeed to have them believe after reading that article 
that the duty is not added to the price of the imported article 
and eventually paid by the American consumer. Let me tell 
you that when you go before the people in the coming campaign 
in support of this high protective policy of yours, you will have 
to amend your speeches on that proposition, and that you will 
find it of no avail’to substitute in its stead that once potent argu- 
ment, ‘‘free trade.” The people having hada taste of free sugar 
are loud and earnest in their demands for freer other necess@ 
ries of life. 

So far asI know, it is not pretended by our adversaries that the 
high rate fixed in what is known as the McKinley bill, which 1s 
now the law, was necessary to raisesufficient revenue with which 
to meet the expenses of the Government; but the principal rea 
son assigned was that it was necessary in order to protect Ame! 
ican labor, and yet they have been asked, and asked in vain, t0 
give an instance where a protected manufacturer of goods, 00 
which the rate was increased by that law, increased the wages 
of his employé; the fact is in a number of instances they were 
reduced, and yet I suppose the claim will still be made that these 
high rates are necessary for the protection of American labor. 

No one understands the falsity of this claim more clearly and 
certainly than the laborer himself. He is not deceived by this 
statement, the truth to him isapparent, and he knows, notwith- 
standing all the efforts of the wily politician to deceive, tha 
these high rates, fixed in this bill, were placed there solely in the 


| interest of the manufacturer; he knows that this wall of prote® 


of *‘ free trade” or that other worse than false statement that | 


” 


‘these high rates are necessary to protect American labor,’ 
will this year lessen the ranks of the great army of tariff reform- 


| 


ers. And to you who are receiving the benefits of this protec- | 


tion, the protected manufacturers of this country, let me say 


tion which was built around this country so high, in the interes 
of the manufacturer, was so built toenable him to form his trusts 
and combines so as to increase the price of the protected artic’ 
to the consumer, with no fear of competition from abroad; ne 
knows, as do the public, that the pretense that it was in the 1m 


| terest of the laborers was but an effort to further deceive the 
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people, while it increased the facilities of the protected manufac- 
turer for further robbing them. ; 

Mr. Chairman, I would very much have preferred to the bill 
before us a general tariff bill, one which would seek to right 
all the wrongs of the present law; one which, taking into con- 
sideration our increased population and which with a proper re- 
gard both for our manufacturers and our laborers, would ap- 
proach as nearly as possible, with the interest of all our people 
in view, to that tariff (except as to raw material, which I would 
make duty free) of which Mr. Blaine, in his Twenty Years of 
Congress, volume 1, page 196, says: 

The tariff of 1846 was yielding abundant revenue, and the business of the 
country was in a flourishing condition at the time his [Taylor's] Adminis- 
tration was organized. Money became very abundant after the year of 1849; 
large enterprises were undertaken, speculation was prevalent, and for a 
considerable period the prosperity of the country was general and appar- 
ently genuine. : 

After 1852 the Democrats had almost undisputed control of the Government, 
and had gradually become the free-trade party. The principles involved in 
the tariff of 1846 seemed for the time to be soentirely vindicated and approved 
that resistance to it ceased, not only among the people but among the pro- 
tected economists, and even among the manufacturers to a large extent. So 
general was this acquiescence that in 1856 a protective tariff was not sug- 
gested or even hinted by any one of the three parties which presented Presi- 
dential candidates. 

But the committee intrusted with this work has seen proper 
to pursue another course; and while I can very readily and with- 
out any change of sentiment on my part support the measure 
now pending, yet 1 must confess that I would have preferred a 
greater reduction in the rate on the manufactured woolens than 
that fixed in this bill. I have long since been of opinion that 
the best interests of the a of this country demanded free 
raw material, and especially free wool. 

Nor do I believe that the removal of the duties on wool will 
seriously affect that now declining industry; on the contrary, I 
believe that if the manufacturer is given the right to go into the 
markets of the world and purchase and import duty free such 
wools as he needs and must have to mix with that produced by 
our people, and then given a sufficient protection on his manu- 
factured goods to enable him to compete with the foreign manu- 
facturers it will stimulate that industry, create a greater demand 
for the home production, and necessarily in the end increase the 
price. And I am sustained in this opinion by such eminent Re- 
publican authority as the Hon. Henry Wilson, of Massachusetts, 
late Vice-President of the United States, who, during the debate 
upon the tariff act of 1857, said: 

The manufacturers, Mr. Chairman, make no war upon the wool-grower. 
They assume that the reduction of the duty on wool, or repeal of the duty 
altogether, will infuse vigor into that drooping interest, stimulate home pro- 
duction, and diminish the importation of foreign woolen manufactures and 
afford a steady and increasing demand for American wool. They believe 
this policy will be more beneficial to the wool-growers, to the agricultural 
interests, than the present — The manufacturers of woolen fabric, 
many of them men of large experience and extensive knowledge, entertain 
these views, and they are sustained in these opinions by the experience of 
the great manufacturing nations of the Old Worid. 

Since the reduction of duties on raw materials in England, since wool was 
admitted free, her woolen manufactures have so increased, so prospered 
that the production of native wool has increased more than 100 per cent. 
The experience of England, France, and Belgium demonstrates the wisdom 
of that policy which makes the raw material duty free. Let us profit by the 
example. 

And not only am I sustained by that authority, but we have 
the experience of past legislation in this regard before us, and 
we know that with each successive increase of the duty on wool 
there has sooner or later come a reduction in the price of Amer- 
ican wool, and generally immediately following such increase. 
Let us profit by the example of other countries and remove the 
duties on our raw materials. 

But it will probably be urged, as I have frequently heard it, 
that this statement as to the effect of the tariff on wool is an ad- 
mission that to increase the tariff on an article is to decrease its 
price. Mr. Chairman, this conclusion by no means follows. The 
wool-growers of this country are very many in number and scat- 
tered over very many of the Statesinthis Union. Many of them 
are in limited circumstances and forced to sell their wool almost 
4s soon as it is taken from the back of the sheep. Their number, 
their distance apart, and their financial condition is such that 
thar. . 

they can not form a trust or combine and force the purchaser to 
pay their prices, as do the protected manufacturers; but by rea- 
son of their condition, location, and number they are at the mercy 
0 the manufacturer, who, to equalize the cost of all his material 
and to make up for the increased price which he is compelled to 
pay by reason of the duty for the foreign article, which he must 
lave, he pays to the home producer a less price for his wool. 

. Again, one of the results of the present system is to encourage 

he use of every known substitute for wool, and so proficient in 

the use of these substitutes has the American manufacturer be- 
come that it is with great difficulty that an expert, after careful 

Xamination of the manufactured cloth, can determine whether or 

a itis made of pure wool. This has decreased the demand for 

Nerican wool thereby decreasing the price, and has given to 
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our people an inferior article of clothing at an increased price, 


| and is one of the direct results of the tariff on wool. 


In the limited time granted me I can not hope or expect to do 
more than to briefly allude to some of the benefits which must 
result to all our people by the passage of this bill. It will give 
to every man,woman, and child in this country cheaper and bet- 
ter clothing. It will give to the farmers and laborers, to the 
poor of this land, who are struggling to provide their families 
with the necessaries of life, great relief from the burdens im- 
posed by the present law. I believe Mr. Chairman, thas this 
measure will, should it become a law, afford some relief to all our 
people and do injury or injustice to none, and I shall therefore 
heartily support it. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, the suggestion of the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. DINGLEY] that one part of this bill will be referred to by 
us in talking to one class of our people, and the other part to 
another, recalls to my mind the absolute frankness and fairness 
of our Republican friends in the campaign in Ohio last fall. 
Those of you who took part in that campaign will readily recog- 
nize the picture. The campaign committee having in charge 
the arrangement for any particular meeting proceeded to deco- 
rate the village, and in the most prominent partof the town you 
would see stretched across the street a large banner, and on it 
in large letters these words: ‘‘ McKinley, Reciprocity, Free 
Sugar, and Protection.” 

And the speaker, if a stranger “in them parts” was usually 
on his arrival driven under this banner and his special atten- 
tion called to it, and from this he took his cue and proceeded to 
address the crowd, and to convince them of the beauties of pro- 
tection by telling them of the great benefits to the farmers of 
this country, by that part of protection known lately by the 
name of reciprocity, how by this kind of protection had been 
opened up the markets for their products. 

After fully elucidating this part of the protective idea, he then 
usually proceeded to at once assure his hearers that the tariff was 
in no instance a tax paid by the American consumer, but that 
while it was possibly a tax on the foreign article, it was always 
paid by the foreigner, and never by the American consumer; 
then, usually in about the next sentence, after first placing him- 
self in an attitude to receive the applause which always followed 
he said: 

My friends, if the late Republican Congress had done nothing more to com: 


mend it to your suffrage, the fact that it relieved the people of this country 
of millions of dollars of taxes by giving them free sugar ought to be enough 


Whereupon the postmasters and other Government officials 
and a few innocents applauded, but the more thoughtful always 
looked serious, and the speaker realizing that there was some- 
thing wrong somewhere usually wound up by an appeal to them 
to come out to the election in the interest of the American farmer 
and laborer, and assured them of the importance of carrying Ohio 
in the year preceding the Presidential election if they hoped or 
expected to preserve this great idea of protection, the beauties 
and benefits of which it had afforded him much pleasure to ex- 
pound to such an appreciative and intelligent audience. He 
closed the meeting and the postmasters proceeded at once to 
mingle with the crowd and to call their attention to the real 
beauties and benefits of protection and to assure them that if 
they never before understood its importance to them, they cer- 
tainly could not fail to realize it fully after listening to that able 
and careful presentation of the principles of protection. 

And no sooner was the election over and the result announced 
than the protected manufacturers of the country proceeded to 
have it published far and wide that Ohio had declared absolutely 
for protection, at the rates fixed in the MeXinley bill, and now 
there ought to be no further agitation of the question. 

The agitation of this question will not cease at their bidding. 
It is a question of too much importance to the whole people of 
this country to be thus easily downed. It is a question, sir, 
whether or not the farmers and laborers of this country, whoearn 
their bread by the sweat of their brow, whether the many in this 
land of civil and religious liberty, this boasted land of freedom, 
shall still continue to pay tribute to the wealthy few, and con- 
tribute of their hard earnings to the filling of the already well- 
filled coffers of these protected monopolies. 

No, sir; the agitation of this question will not cease until the 
relief demanded by a tax-ridden and terrildy overburdened peo- 
ple is given them. And this relief will come. It may be some- 
what delayed; it may not be granted by this Administration, and 
if not, you will find that when the voters in November next 
march to the polls to exercise the greatest right of an American 
freeman, they will go in such numbers in the East, the West, 
the North, and the South, and so armed with that silent yet 
effective weapon, the ballot, as to drive from power those who 
have denied their just appeals for relief from the burdens of this 
unnecessary and therefore unjust taxation. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 
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HON. JOHN C. KYLE, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 

In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, Mareh 31, 1892. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties 
on woolen goods 

Mr. KYLE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Possibly owing to the fact that Iam one of 
those who butrecently became members of this House, and con- 
sequently without experience, it might be more proper for me 
to desist from having anything tosay on this occasion. But, sir, 
when [ witness the parade that is made on the other side, and 
listen to the eloguent and apparently pathetic speeches of our 
Republican friends, who pretend to be intensely interested in 
the welfare of the laborer of the country, and remember that 
their conduct, as shown by their acts of legislation, does notsquare 
with these empty declarations, I can not refrain from takimg ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to call their attention, and the atten- 
tion of the House, to the result of their legislation as it affects 
the people whom I have the honor to represent upon this floor. 

[ shall not follow the usual course pursued by my brethren in 
the discussion of the tariff. The theories upon which we predi- 
cate our right to sueceed have been thoroughly exploited. Ishall 
therefore content myself with an effort to show the results of the 
system, and to demonstrate by the facts in the case that it, to- 
gether with other measures which I regard as oppressive to the 
masses and taxpayers of the country, is the cause of the discon- 
tent which we find abroad in the land to-day. 

{ know, Mr. Chairman, that when [ attempt to do this and to 
recount the wrongs which the farmers of the country are com- 
peiled to endure, and call attention to their condition asitis and 
to plead for their relief, our opponents, if they do as heretofore, 
will sneeringly remark that 1 am handling the cheap stock in 
trade of the demagogue. It isnot my intention to play this rdle. 
[ only desire to call attention to the fact that of the three great 
industries of our country, to wit: agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures, the two last named have been especially provided 
for, the one by subsidies and large and valuable grants of the 
public lands, and the other by the protective tariff system, and 
that, too, at the expense, in my humble opinion, of agriculture, 
which I regard as the mostimportant. And Ishall only attempt 
in my way to give to you the truth as [ understand it, and if by 
this [ am to suffer the imputation of being a demagogue, then [ 
am ready to submit. 

Mr. Chairman, the tariff question is one that is full of interest 
to the American people, and one that will never cease to claim 
their consideration as long as the system has an existence among 
them, for the reason that it now and at all times since it madeits 
advent has had immediate effect in one way or another upon 
their institutions. 

tHE POWER TO TAX CARRIES WITH IT THE POWER TO DESTROY. 

Thisidea is as old as the existence of civilized government, and 
was never more completely and perfectly illustrated than by the 
history of our own times and the events that are transpiring 
to-day. 

[t is true that the original idea was that the Government could 


tax until it per se wrought destruction, but tariff taxation in | 
the nature of protection, in my opinion, not only includes this | 
idea, but the one that it puts in force, the elements which pro- | 


duce jealousies, discontent, dissatisfaction, and ultimately disin- 
tegration. The multitude of extravagant and impracticable 
theories that possess some of our people to-day in their efforts to 
free themselves from the fearfully depressed financial condition 
to which they have been carried are, in my opinion, chargeable 
to it, and to kindred ideas which have been crystallized into leg- 
islation during the last thirty years. Its blighting and discourag- 
ing effects are felt by every agricultural community in this 
country, and these very people who are the mainstay of the Gov- 
ernment and its prosperity at all times are made to bear the 
burdens. 

Why is this? Should it be so? Reason and prudence would 
suggest that if there is to be any favored classes this should be 
one, but I am proud to say that these people do notask for favor- 
itism. All they want is a fair chance in the race of life. They 
are willing to accept the justice and fairness of that good old 
Democratic doctrine which is coexistent with the party itself, of 
‘Equal rights to all and special privileges to none.” 





| 


| 
j 





| 





[ know, Mr. Chairman, that these people can not come to the 
halls of Congress and through an organized lobby press their 
claims and demand that this wholesome doctrine be observed 
Hence I stand here, sir, as the representative of a constituency 
wholly dependent upon agriculture and declare tothis Congress 
with all the emphasis of my nature that according to this doc- 
trine my people are being outrageously wronged. 

They are made to bear the burden in the heat of the day in 
order thatof the fruit of their labor special privileges may be 
granted to others. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in order to decide whether my declara- 
tions upon this subjectare true or not I am willing to appeal to 
history and to stand by the record. And if I were not afraid of 
a jury who had in advance of the trial formed an expressed opin- 
ion I might be willing to submit the case to our Republican 
brethren and expect a verdict in our favor. 

In the first place, in the early history of our political existenc 
we instituted the system of tariff taxation predicated upon the 
idea that it was necessary in this way to protect our infant in- 
dustries. The rate of duty then levied did not exceed 10 per 
cent, 

From this small beginning the rate has been increased from 
time to time until to-day the Government imposes under the Mc- 
Kinley bill the highest rate ever known, amounting to an aver- 
age of about 60 per cent, and that too without the pretense that 
this is necessary to raise revenue. It is to protect the manufac- 
turers of this country against competition with European manu- , 
facturers. But when the Republicans are discussing the ques- 
tion on the stump and making speeches in this House which 
they expect in some way to reach the attention of the laboring 
men of their districts they almost exhaust themselves in an 
effort to demonstrate that their action is prompted by love pure 
and simple for this class of individuals. They seem to forget 
the fact that there are other laborers besides those employed i: 
making goods and such articles as are affected by the tariff. | 
heard a Republican boastingly assert upon this floor only a few 
days ago that the average price per day paid the employés of 
the factories in New England was $2.50, 

Admitting that this is true, and that it is the result of the pro- 

ective tariif, then the question is: Is it right and fair to compe! 
the man who cultivates the soil to pay as part of the purchase 
price of the cheap coat and hat which he wears a contribution to 
sustain these wages when he himself can not obtain for his lab 
exceeding $10 or $15 per month. 

Among the toiling millions of this great country there are up- 
wards of ten million men, women, and children engaged in grow- 
ing cotton, and a large portion of the most fertile and productive 
land on the face of the earth is devoted to it. Among these ar 
a class of people poor in resources and helpless without the fruits 
of this industry, for whom the Republican party in the past, 
while they were useful for political purposes, pretended to cher- 
ish the most lively interest, and some of them even now gro\ 
mellow over the imaginary political wrongs which they sustain. 

But when it comes to levying tribute upon these same people to 
protect the wealthy manufacturer and to enable them to pa 
wages at an average rate of $2.50 per day. 

How is it? How are they and their white neighbors who work 

in the fields beside them treated? What is meted out to then 
by the Government which they desire to honor and respect’ 
Why sir, they are told that instead of paying a duty of 35 pet 
cent on cotton-ties as it was under the Mills bill, they are to pay 
three times that much under the McKinley bill, which became 
law at the instance of the last Republican Congress. Is this 
what we are to understand is the protection of the America 
laborer? 

[ submit that this sort of treatment is unfair, and assert that! 
is leading the farmers to feel that the Government under whi 
they live is not disposed to give to them that fair treatment 
which they are entitled. But, on the contrary, during their cour 
from the cradle to the grave, by a process of law which has bee! 
denounced as nothing more nor less than legalized robbery,» 
taken from them that which they in justice ought to be allowe 
to retain, and used to build up the fortunes of their more prospe™ 
ous brothers. 

Upon the subject of eotton-ties and the effect of the symme tr 
system of taxation which the gentleman from Maine, Gover»\" 
DINGLEY, admires so much, I desire to call attention to the elie¢ 
which the passage of the McKinley bill had upon the cotton-ue™ 
dustry in England. [have before me the report made by the Ame 
ican consul at Tunstall March 13, 1891, which shows that, owing '” 
the high rate of duty, the cotton-tie factories were unable to °* 
port to the United States, thus leaving the factories of thiscou2", 
without competition. Consequently they may form a trust, & © 
usual, and demand such prices as their cupidity may suggest. 6 

Under the Mills bill, as shown by this report, a tonof ties pat 
$11.92 duty, while under the McKinley bill the same ton of ¥* 

















pays $29.12, an increase of $17.20a ton. An increase in the rate 
of 61 cents per bundle. I suppose no sane man will contend that 
the man who pays for the ties and puts them upon his cotton does 
not pay this increased charge upon them. The result of this, 
as is also shown by this report, was to destroy the cotton-tie manu- 
facturing industry at Wheelock altogether, which now, as before 
said, together with the destruction of other industries of this kind, 
leaves the factories of this country without competition. 

The effect of this advance in duty upon the Southern States 
alone (to say nothing about the other 112 articles of goods which 
the reports show have advanced in price since this law went into 
effect, an average of about 25 per cent), the cotton crop being 
8,674,000 bales and the advance on cotton-ties at 50 cents per bun- 
dle, is to increase the cost to the Southern farmers something 
over $867,400. Mississippi, the State which I in part represent, 
her crop of cotton being 1,265,000 bales, has to pay for her ties 
$126,500 more than she did under the Mills bill. Seeing this 
manifest injustice and inexcusable wrong, I was prompted early 
in this session to introduce a bill putting cotton-ties on the free 
list. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that if there was any sincerity of pur- 
pose, or any desire on the part of the Republicans here to legis- 
late in the interest of the laboring man, there can be no better 
way to demonstrate it than by voting for this bill to admitcotton- 
ties into the ports of this country free of duty. Without them 
the people of the South are unable to prepare their crop for mar- 
ket, which crop after being prepared is sold in the open markets 
of the world where there is nothing to control or regulate the 
price except the law of supply and demand. 

Nor is this all, Mr. Chairman. Let us pursue the subject 
further, and we find upon investigation that the American farmer 
is paying more for the plows with which he cultivates his crop, 
and which are manufactured in this country, than the European 
farmer pays for the same plows, notwithstanding the European 
farmer pays in addition to the cost of manufacturing, the profits 
of the jobber and retail merchant, the cost of transportation 
from this country to his. This is one of the results of a pro- 
teetive tariff. I ask if itis fair to the farmers of our own coun- 
try to keep upon our statute books a law which discriminates 
against them to such advantage in favor of European farmers in 
order to proteds the manufacturer of American plows against 
competition with the manufacturer of plows made in Europe. 

{ submit with all earnestness that there is no rule of reason, 
justice, or patriotism by which this can be justified. 

Ail along the line, Mr. Chairman, we find instances of these 
outrageous discriminations against the farmers. <A duty of from 
20 to 524 per cent is levied upon the chains that he uses. Upon 
the bolts with which he fastens his plow stock together is placed 
a duty of 24 cents a pound. While upon his woolen clothes he 
pays 112 per cent; his more fortunate brother, who can buy a bet- 
ter article, pays 72 per cent. His woolen hatcomes to him with 
a duty upon it of 111 per cent; while his more favored brother 
pays but 66 per cent. 

Mr. Chairman, the heart grows sick at the contemplation of 
these manifest and indefensible injustices. 

Now, I want to ask who receive the benefits resulting from 
these injustices? Iwill say without any fear of contradiction, 
the manufacturers, one of the favored classes whose interests are 
always guarded by the Republican party. 

Now, [ desire to discuss briefly another feature of this bill, 
which if it becomes a law will place wool on the free list, and re- 
duce the tariff upon articles madeof wool. The criticism is taunt- 
ingly made by the gentlemen on the other side that we are try- 
ing to poke holes through the McKinley bill. Their object be- 
ing of course to ridicule the Democratic idea in this Congress 
as to the manner in which they propose to bring about tariff 
reform. And I want to say in the outset, Mr. Chairman, that 
while I would have preferred to have attacked the McKinley 
bill, striking it all along the line, yet I give in my adhesion, 
sir, to the proposition here presented, hoping that a fair pre- 
sentation of the matters proposed will arouse the sensibilities of 
the Republicans who dominate the other end of the Capitol to 
such an extent as will induce them to appreciate the justice of 
these few demands, and to agree with us that they ought to be 
granted. In other words, I am one of those who believe that ‘a 
half loaf is better than no bread.” 

ut we are accused here of unfriendliness to the farmer, the 
wool-growers of the country, and the assertion is boldly made 
that we are trying to strike down his industries. 
course made with the view of impressing him with the idea that 
the Democracy is unfriendly to his interests and that the great 
Republican heart is bleeding for him. Let us again appeal to 
the faets and see if the course heretofore pursued by these gen- 
tlemen in reference to this industry hasnot resulted in what they 

iow charge us with trying to bring about. 

It is undisputed that in 1868 there were east of the Missouri 
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and Mississippi Rivers more than 37,000,000 sheep, while in 189] 
there are less than half that number, notwithstanding laws have 
all along been in existence which pretended to have as their ob- 
ject the protection of this industry. 

In 1868 Ohio alone had nearly 7,000,000 of sheep. In 1870 the 
number had run down to less than 5,000,000; in 1880, a little 
more than 4,000,000, and in 1890 not quite 4,000,000, and in 1891 
a little the rise of 4,000,000. So you see that this industry dur- 
ing these thirty years in this one State alone has fallen off one- 
third, while the population has increased 1,000,000. 

The reason for this, Mr. Chairman, according to my informa- 
tion, is that the heavy duties levied on imported wools increase 
the cost to the manufacturer to such an extent as to make it de- 
sirable for him to use shoddy and other adulterants to mix with 
foreign wool in order to cheapen the products of his mills, so 
that he may apparently supply consumers at prices they are able 
to pay. ‘ 

The use of these substitutes destroys the demand for our Ameri- 
can wools, because the American wool is used chiefly to mix with 
imported wool, and when something else is used in its stead of 
course the demand is to the extent of the use of the substitute 
destroyed. My judgment is that the passage of this bill will, 
therefore, help the sheep-raiser, and at the same time secure to 
the consumer better and cheaper clothing. And for this reason 
I am for it. 

I will now leave the tariff question, and I beg pardon for hav- 
ing pursued it thus far. I shall only touch upon it incidentally 
during the remainder of my remarks. 

In passing, however, I beg leave to say that I differ with the 
Republicans, whoassert boldly that the successof the Democracy 
throughout the country in the last election is attributable to the 
fact that misrepresentations were made by those who advocated 
its principles. If these advocates were base enough to do this, 
it wasaltogether unnecessary, for the reason that the abuses of 
the trusts heretofore committed to these parties who desire to 
attribute their condemnation to some other cause than the true 
one are so glaring that even the most illiterate can but observe 
and appreciate them as they pass under his observation. The 
fact is, the masses of plain people, who have in the past paid but 
little attention to politics, are beginning to learn the true situa- 
tion, and I fully believe, when it is understood, that Republican- 
ism as itisnow taught and promulgated will find no place what- 
ever in their affections. 

The discriminations that are made against the masses and in 
favor of the few by the protective tariff policy is not the only 
count in the bill of indictmené which has been preferred and was 
emphasized against the Republican party when it went down 
under the shower of ballots polled against it in 1890. 

I desire here to present and call attention to other matters if 
possible more glaring and more at variance with our precon- 
ceived opinions of the Constitution and which show the same 
spirit of favoritism. 

The bounties and subsidies that are voted out of the people's 
Treasury and paid to those engaged in certain callings demon- 
I ask what excuse either in morals or in 
reason can be offered for this? Why, Mr. Chairman, [ imagine 
that a proposition which had the effect to take outof the pockets 
of the producer of cotton and other products, and transfer it to 
the income of another class of producers, would have struck the 
statesmen of the better days in the past with amazement. The 
industry from which it is taken is, of course, just as important, 
meritorious, and deserving as the one to which it is given. 

Why should the sugar-planter be paid out of the earnings of his 
brother who is cultivating cotton a pure gratuity, a gift, the 
snormous sum of something over $7,000,000 per annum? If we 
could believe that this law was enacted with the view of helping 
the man who is engaged in the production of sugar-cane, he at 
least, no matter what the balance of the country thought of the 
rightfulness of the transaction, might believe there was some 
genuine interest in his material prosperity. But the experience 


|.of the past will not allow him to indulge in this supposition. 


This is of | 


| trust was of course at the expense of the people. 


The benefit that comes to him is only incidental to the effort to 
advance the interests of the manufacturers and refiners of sugar. 

In twenty-four hours, as itis stated after the McKinley bill 
was favorably reported to this House, by which a bounty to the 
sugar industry was secured, the shares of stock in the sugai 
trust advanced twenty-seven points, its value increasing from 
sixty-three to ninety points. 

The capital stock of this trust amounted to $50,000,000, and it 
is stated upon good authority that two-thirds of this is water. 
The result, therefore, was that in this short space of time, by 
reason of this unfair, unjust, and unconstitutional measure the 
owners of this industry reaped the handsome sum of $13,500,000. 

This generous gift from the Republican party to the sugar 
Can this be 


justified when we square itwith our preconceived opinions as to 
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fair dealing, that which every man has a right to expect, no 
matter how humble his position in life may be, at the hands of 
the Government to which he bears allegiance and to whose sup- 
port he is foreed to contribute? 

Suppose I was to undertake by legislative enactment to pay 
the farmer of the Northwest a bounty of this kind, which would 
increase to him the value of his lands and farming implements— 
in other words, pay him a bonus on each bushel of wheat or corn 
he might grow annually, sufficiently to make his business profit- 
able in case it was unprofitable, or, as in the case of the sugar 
bounty, to make his business, which already pays a fair profit, 
more profitable, and call upon these gentlemen to contribute 
under the law their pro rata share toward meeting the charge, 
what would be the result? Their overgrown fortunes would be 
brought into requisition to furnish the munitions of war to fight 
the effort to make the collection under what they would denounce 
as an unconstitutional law. A howl would be heard that would 
be heartrending and extremely distressing to the sensitive 
ears of their Republican friends. And yet I submit, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this proposition has in it as much reason as the one by 
which the sugar bounty is paid. 

Toshow the insincerity of these gentlemen witness the scenes 
presented in this House not many days ago when an effort was 
made to pass the silver bill. 

Against this measure the lusty voice of the Republican rep- 
resentative was heard as he declared that it was detrimental to 
the interest of the poor man. But how was itwhenthe act by 
which silver was demonetized in 1873 was passed? 

Let us go back to the begining of the transactions which led 
up to this act of atrocity. Investigate the history and the facts 
will show that the poor man’s interest, as they term him, was least 
among their considerations. 

Just after the war between the States the bonds of this Gov- 
ernment were sold to those who were able to buy them at about 
56 cents on the dollar. Now begins the work, notin the interest 
of the plain people of the country, the conservative element of our 
population, but in the interest of the moneyed classes. These 
bonds were bought with currency, as before stated, at about 56 
cents on the dollar, and were payable in currency, or called for 
so many dollars, which was equal to the same thing, and not 
long thereafter a statute was enacted which was passed by a Re- 
publican House and a Republican Senate and approved by a 
Republican President by which these bonds were made payable 
in coin, the idea of course then being that both gold and silver 
were good money. Gold at that time was worth a premium of 
394 cents on the dollar. Is thisalls Mr. Chairman, of this damna- 
ble scheme? No, byno means. Decency is again outraged and 
confidence abused. A bill was, as we understand the history of 
the transaction, surreptitiously snaked through Congress by the 
same crowd in 1873 by which silver was destroyed as a circulat- 
ing medium. 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, I will again ask, Can a quickened conscience 
find any justification on the face of the earth for this outrageous 
and perfidious act? I am not now arguing the proposition as to 
whether the bill for the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
should become a law or not, for the reason that that matter is 
not now under consideration, and it makes no difference so far as 
this argument is concerned. I only call attention to this trans- 
action to show the manifest disregard on the part of the Repub- 
lican party for the interest of the masses. 

The managers of this party were not then seen shedding tears 
and heard raising their wailsand crying out in their lamentations 
over the condition of the laboring man, as they are doing to-day. 
[f they were, the result of this transaction shows that their tears 
were such as are shed by the crocodile and their lamentations 
those of the hypocrite. Because by these several transactions 
there went out of the pockets of the taxpayers and into the 
pockets of those who held the securities of the Government the 
difference between the price for which they were boughtand the 
par value to which they were advanced. 

In addition to this they were made payable in a money which 
at the time the coin act was passed was at a premium of 39 cents 
on the dollar. So that it is plain to say nothing of the other ad- 
vantages that resulted to them, that by this piece of legislation 
alone the holders of these securities realized through the agencies 
of the Government, and this piece of favoritism, a net profit of 
83t cents on a 56-cent investment. And this result was brought 
about by the trusted agents of the people. And where does the 
money come from to pay these magnificent donations? The 
answer is, of course, out of the pockets of our producing classes 
of people. Because these are charges upon the Government, 
which can be met only by taxation. 

Nor is this all. These same favored few who possibly might 
have apprehended that silver, which had up to 1873 held its own 
as a part of the money of the country, might possibly depreci- 








ate, or they might have thought for other reasons it more desir- 
able to secure the payment of their demands in gold. At all 
events, no matter what their idea was, we find the Republican 
party true to its instincts, and in keeping with its practices, 
which by this time had become, we might say, almost second 
nature with it, again doing the bidding of their masters by de- 
claring against silver and striking it down. And in my opinion 
then begun a contraction of the currency which, together with 
other things, has resulted so disastrously to the people of the 
section of country from which I come. 

But, Mr. Chairman, what do we hear when a proposition is in- 
troduced into this House to restore silver to the position which 
it had occupied as a money in this country for more than eighty 
years and performed its functions satisfactorily so far as the 
masses were concerned ? 

The representatives of this same political party again begin 
to wail and lament the condition to result to the laborer should 
the bill become a law, and cry out that the supporters of this 
measure are trying toeffect ascheme by which labor is to be paid 
with a depreciated dollar that will be worth only 70 cents. They 
do this in the face of the fact that upwards of eighty years of the 
history of this country does not justify such conclusions. But it 
did not occur to them when they were legislating in the interest 
of the bondholder that it was an improper thing for them to do 
to give him a gratuity of 83+ cents on his 56-cent investment, 
notwithstanding this gratuity was to be paid out of the results 
of labor. 

Why did not these gentlemen then come forward and manifest 
this great solicitude, which they seem now to have, and say, we 
will not indulge in this species of legalized robbery? 

Mr. Chairman, these statements which I have been making do 
not present a pleasant nor an attractive picture tous. Never- 
theless we can but in our shame and to the disgrace of this coun- 
try admit the truth of them. They will go down to history as 
part of the record which has been made during this, the latter 
part of the nineteenth century under the auspices of a repub- 
lican form of government. 

In passing, Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that the favoritism 
shown to result from the tariff system and by the demonetization 
of silver,the making of the securities held by the creditors of 
the Government payable in gold, and the bounties to the sugar 
and silk industries are not the only wrongs to which I would call 
attention, but there are other things just as much at variance 
with the idea that our Government is administered with justice 
and equality for all alike. 

Take, for instance, the act passed by the last Congress, ap- 
proved March 3, 1891, by which the Postmaster-General is au- 
thorized to subsidize American steamships to advance the 
commercial interests of people engaged in the business of trans- 
porting goods upon the high seas. 

Upon investigation we find that under a resolution from this 
House asking information upon the subject the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral submits a statement which shows that under this arrange- 
ment he has closed contracts by which the people of this country 
are compelled to pay to the owners of these ships the enormous 
sum of $6,342,892. And he submits another statement that he 
contemplates making other contracts under this act which will 
altogether cost the people in the neighborhood of $35,000,000 in 
the ten years during which the contracts are to run. 

For what purpose is all this? 

The pretense is that itis to aid in building up the merchant 
marine service of this country. 

Admitting that this is true, I submit the question seriously, 15 
it the proper policy for the Government under its tariff system 
to virtually build a wall around itself so as to cut off the possibil- 
ity of commerce between it and other nations so far as imports 
are concerned, thus breaking down the business of carrying upon 
the high seas the products which they might transport and re- 
ceive pay for, thereby depriving the consumer of whatever ben- 
efit there might result to him in having European manufactur- 
ers tocompete with the American, and then taxing him to susiain 
this industry? Certainly not. And it can not be contended [01 
a moment that the purpose of this law is to benefit or improv 
the ocean mail service, for the reason that the amount of money 
expended and which is to be expended will amount to more that 
$3,000,000 per annum, and it only costs a small sum more than 4 
half million dollars a year to pay all that is necessary to secure 
this service, as is shown to have been paid out for the year end 
ing June 30, 1891. 

The amount therefore in excess of this amount is a pure gr 
tuity, taken out of the Treasury under this law and given ” 
those who see proper to engage in what may seem to them the 
pleasant and acceptable business of carrying commerce from one 
country to another, thus imposing burdens upon an already over 
taxed people. 
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Mr. Chairman, is this right? Should it be tolerated? I ask, 
sir, what reason can there be for thus aiding out of the public 
Treasury the business of this class of individuals? Can it be 
said that it is right to thus tax one industry for another? 
Could I, sir, not with as much propriety, as much fairness, and 
as much justice, come to this House and ask for an appropriation 
to build up the now languishing industry of cotton-growing in 
the South, especially since the cost of production exceeds the 
price at which the staple is now sold? i ° 

I imagine that the true secret of this piece of legislation 
grows outof the fact that, on account of the high protective tariff, 
which virtually excludes foreign manufactured goods in many 
instances from being brought to this country, the business of 
these gentlemen to whom this subsidy is given is not as profita- 
ble as they would have it. 


was destroying the naval service, decide to make amends in this 
way. 

[am warranted in this conclusion by the facts of history, which 
show that during the decade between 1850 and 1860, under a tarilf 
policy which levied only about 15 per cent, the country was more 
prosperous and increased in wealth more rapidly than during 
any decade since the Government was organized. And during 
this same period our Navy reached the highest tide of its pros- 


perity, and the American flag was seen unfurled from American | 


ships in the ports throughout the world. 

| submit, Mr. Chairman, that the failure of the shipping in- 
terest of this country to keep abreast with the times is another 
one of the baleful, blighting, and disastrous results of the tariff 


system, and that when the Government attempts to revive and | 


rebuild it by voting to it subsidies it is committing a great wrong 
and sowing seeds which will ultimately bear bitter fruit. 

But it is only in keeping with that policy which has tyrannized 
the plain people of this country for so many years. Our agri- 
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growing rich under the security which the protective tariff af- 
forded them, hence they were thus compelled to pay something 
for the great benefits which they enjoyed; but this wholesome 
and fair policy did not continue long. The law was repeaied, 
and the deficit thereby created was to be made up from some other 
source, and I imagine that when the demand for its repeal came 
from those who wanted to be relieved of it, that the voice of the 
Republican politician could have been heard in an earnest effort 
to impress the consumer that it was to his interest that this tax 
should be taken off. He was told that he was compelled to pay 


| it in the end; that his goods would come to him cheaper, and he 


And our Republican friends, seeing | 
this and being impressed with the idea that their tariff policy | 





cultural people see these things, and they wonder why they | 


should be so. And the question comes to them and they want to 
know, and I do not blame them for it, why it is that the busi- 
ness in which they are engaged is to be taxed to support and 
maintain the business in which their brother is engaged, and 
that, too, when he realizes that his calling is as valuable and im- 
portant ‘o the nation as that of any other. 


who differ from me in politics and in the interpretation of the 
Constitution, and whose political party is responsible for this 
legislation, if they ever stop to consider where this policy will 
lead to? 

Why, sir, if this reckless course is not checked soon, the time 
is not far in the future when the Government will be looked to, 
and when the demand will be made of it, for assistance to aid or 


pursued the even tenor of his way supposing that this was true, 
and did not stop to consider that when the manufacturer was re- 
lieved of it that he or some one else would have to be taxed to 
meet the reduction in the revenues. And here in this House I 
suppose speeches were made and sent out to the country for the 
voter to read, which were burdened with the same sone. 

At all events the law was repealed; and while these sources of 
revenue have been dispensed with, one would suppose that the 
expenses had decreased proportionately; but thisis nottrue. We 
have been ascending the seale the other way, and that, too, at a 
rapid rate, until the demands upon ths public Treasury amount 
to more than ever before. The Fifty-first Congress passed ap- 
propriation bills amounting to more than $1,000,000,000, an 
amount which requires a contribution equal to about $18 each 
for every man, woman, and child in this broad land. 

Mr. Chairman, I am one of those who believe that a public of- 
fice is a public trust, to be scrupulously administered in the in- 
terest of the people, and any departure from this idea I think is 
unjustifiable. If this doctrine was enforced we would have gev- 
ernment administered in the interest of the people, and not for 
the benefit of the officeholders and classes. 

The people of this country at one time owned the most mag- 


| niticent domain of public lands on earth, rich in all the resources 


of wealth. Theartisan could find in and upon it material of what- 


| ever kind or character wanted with which to carry on his trade. 


The husbandman from its fertile soil could have cleared away 


| the forests and produced crops which would have made glad 


| hearts at harvest time and afforded bread for the millions of 


| earth. 
| come divested of it? 
I desire to ask the members of this House, and especially those | 


rebuild every languishing industry throughout the country, no | 


matter what it is. 

The Constitution, according to our interpretation of its pro- 
visions, does not warrant these things. 
to argue the questions from thisstandpoint. I am trying to pre- 
sent these questions in such a way as to show their unfairness, 
and to make their injustice and impolitic nature so manifest as 
to cause a halt in the mad course that is being pursued. I tell 
you that by your enactions to pay subsidies and bounties, you are 
strangling and stifling the best interest that we possess and bring- 
ing discouragement to the hearts of the people. 

[ want to call attention to some other things which I think 
show that our opponents are not sincere in their declarations of 
interest for the labor of the country, and especially the farmer, 
for whom they have so much to say now that it is proposed to 
take the tariff off of wool. 

When the war between the States closed, in order to raise rev- 
enue to pay the expenses incurred, a tax was levied upon the in- 
comes of the more fortunate. This, of course, only affected and 
reached the interest of the wealthier class. By this means was 
brought into the Treasury upwards of $90,000,000 per annum, 
and it reached the fortunes that had been built up by some of 
the venal legislation against which I have been invetehing and 
‘orced them to contribute to the expenses of the Government. 
; Did this Taw continue in force? Certainly not, because it af- 
‘ected the interest of the favored few. It was repealed, not- 
withstanding the nation was in debt largely and paying interest 


upon its public debt, and that this money was coming from a | 


source able to spare it, and from parties whose possessions were 
increased by the legislation which was auspicious tothem, This 
‘ax was eminently proper, and should have been continued, but 
ioe seems to possess an influence inthis country which is irre- 
SISti dle, 

There was also another tax which was paid by the manufac- 
‘turer upon manufactured goods. This brought into the nation’s 
exchequer $125,000,000 a year. This touched those who were 


But I will not stop now | 





Do the people own this now? No. How did they be- 
A Republican Congress gave it away to 
the great and powerful railroad corporations of the country. 
These lands were acquired in the good old Democratic days 
when the Government was administered in the interest of the 
masses and not in the interest of the few. It was acquired by 
these trustees for the people and held in trustfor them until the 
Republicans took control. And during the seventy years the 
Democrats controlled it notone acre of it was by Congress given 
to any railroad or other corporation. :About 30,000,000 acres, if 
[ am correctly informed, was voted to different States to be used 


| by them for school purposes and for works of internal improve- 


ment. The Democratic party never fora moment thought they 
had a constitutional right to giveitaway. But where is it now? 
Nearly 200,000,000 acres have been by the Republican party dur- 


| ing its thirty years of trusteeship given to the railroads of the 


country. 

Did the poor laboring man for whom they talk now enter into the 
consideration? No. Ifthisland had been divided into tracts of 80 
acres each it would have furnished homes for 2,500,000 familes. 
And there might have been built up a prosperous, happy, and 
thrifty farming interest which would have been a blessing and 
an honor to our country. Or it might have been held for settlers 
who would have bought and gone thereand builtitup. Ifit had 


| been sold and the proceeds devoted to purposes of education the 
| nation might have benefited thereby, or it might have been 
| used to pay the war debt and to pay pensions. 


But be it said to 
the shame of the American Congress, such policies as these were 
not to be compared to the idea of giving it to railroads. But be 
it said to the credit of the Democrats, that when Mr. Cleveland 


| was President, though they were only partially in control, they 


reclaimed about 100,000,000 acres of these lands for the people 
by declaring the grants forfeited. 

This, together with the fact that when he retired from the 
Presidency he left more than $100,000,000 in the Treasury, is 
in marked contrast with the condition of affairs as they now are 
at the close of President Harrison’s present term, when the 
Treasury is depleted and without money, notwithstanding the 
surplus on hand when he went into office. 

What are the fruits of favoritism as fostered by protective 
tariff, bounties, subsidies, and legislation in the interest 
moneyed classes? Are they such as are wholesome and desir- 
able in this country? Trusts and combines too numerous to 


of the 


mention are fastened upon us controlling aggregated capital, 
which, with its immense power is but forging the chains that 
will chafe us in time to come and build up for us an aristocracy 
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as formidable and as exacting as that of some of the older coun- 
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| making cotton. Thisindustry is theirsource of revenue. There 


tries. To-day 31,100 people in this count ‘y are worth $36,250,- | 
000,000, over one-half of the total of all values, and the remain- | 
der of our 63,975,000 population own the other half, 


This fact shows that there is something radically wrong and 


direction in which we are drifting. Such a condition can | 
) ' 


but be the result of unfair legislation,and it brings a deep and | 
wi pread discontent. The laws ought to be so adjusted as to 
uder such disproportions in the distribution of wealth impos- 
wi 
ads to dissatisfaction and discontent, creates turmoil and 


ife, fires the prejudices of the less fortunate in life, brings 
about anarchy, and sows the seeds of disruption. 
{ tell you that. in my opinion, as sure as we have an existence 
we are approaching a point where patience will come to be a vir- 
tus go back to the Constitution asour fathers did; take 
iptoour pathway. Let us familiarize ourselves with 
; and practice the precepts of its earlier interpre- 
time will soon come when the grand old ship of 
state will find safety anchored in the affections of contented and 
happy people. 
Mr. Chairman, there is one other point upon which I desire to 
ake a few observations, and then lam done. I desire to press 
ome to the mindsof these gentlemen that they have nota dollar 
0 use in making an appropriation that does not come out of the 
earningsof their constituents. The raising of revenue by means 
of a tariil or import duty levied upon the articles of consumption 
does not relieve us of the idea that it is raised by taxation. The 








only difference is that the consumer pays the tax as he buys and | 


pays for the articles he consumes, instead of taking the money 
out of his pocket and handing it over to the sheritf or tax col- 

ctor as he does his Stateand county tax once ayear. And this 
omewhat deceptive mode of raising revenue has, in my opinion, 
caused the masses to pay too little attention to the manner of its 
lisposal and the purposes for which it is used. And members 
of Congress seem sometimes to forget that they are trustees 
charged with the duty of protecting and fostering the interest of 
their constituency, and to see that no more money is used than 
is necessary to meet current expenses economically adjusted. 

The question of expending the money is as important as that 
of taxation, because when the Treasury is depleted the Govern- 
ment lays its hand upon the citizen and demands and collects of 
him the money to supply it again, so that both of these questions 
are Of vital importance, and should be studied and managed with 
as much care and caution as would be devoted to the manage- 
ment of a private trust or the affairs of an individual. 

The last Congress has gone down to history as the $1,000,000,- 
000 Congress. The appropriations made by it were largely in 
excess Of any ever heretofore. This, too, notwithstanding the 
fact that financial distress prevails throughout the agricultural 

tions of the country. In the great Northwest the people are 
mortgaged beyond their capacity to pay. The Southern States, 
recently out of the most devastating war ever waged and suf 
fering more than the usual consequence to a routed foe, have had 


+ 


o pay such tribute toother sections and have been taxed so heavily | 


and their farming interests, have gone down until they feel, many 
f them, that they are unable to meet the necessary requirement 


of their famili 


lican party in the last Congress? 


have made an effort to make their burdens lighter, but, like 
Pharaoh, they increased them, and they as a party have to some 
nt met the fate which they deserved, and now there is scarcely 
enough of them left in this House to remind us that they are still 
to be heard and seen when a proposition is presented that looks 
© a reduction of the burdens they have imposed. And we see 
hem now, sir, when a proposition to cut down and reduce ex- 
agant appropriation bills, voting with the more extravagant 
members of the Democratic party, thinking and hoping that they 


will thereby eause the results of this session of Congress to leave 


What would prudence suggest as the proper | 
course under these circumstances? To economize would ba the | 
first thought. What should have been the effort of the Repub- 
| Stage. 

Following this rule which I submit is a reasonable one and | 
eminently proper, they, seeing the condition of the people, should | 
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are 1,289,600 people all told in the State of Mississippi, and they 
produced in 1890 1,265,000 bales of cotton, averaging in weight 
392 pounds each, aggregating 495,680,000 pounds. Suppose we 
could sell it at 7 cents per pound, about the average price net 
that we haveof recent years received for middling cotton, though 
not more than 6 cents could be realized at this time. The gross 
sum would be $34,697,600. Now, assume that this 1,289,600 peo- 
ple pay the average proportion of taxes, $9.09 each, it amounts cs 
to $11,722,464, a fraction less than one-third of the g: 03s proceeds 


ete. 
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of the crop. Then add to this the taxes paid for State, county, Fi 
and municipal purposes you have the sum total contributed by A 
these people for governmental purposes. 3 
Mr. Chairman, these figures are startling, but I suppose if a fe 
similar calculation was made in reference to the producers of ; 
wheat and corn and others engaged in agricultural pursuits a k 
similar state of affairs would be made manifest. In order to pre- 
sent in another form the ideaas tohow much taxes are paid by the 
American people tomeetthe appropriations of the Fifty-first Con- 
gress let us assume the families of this country average five per- * 
| sons each; 63,975,000 people would make 12,795,000 families, th 
heads of which, supposing that the head of the family provides 
the means with which to pay taxes and other expenses, have to 
contribute to the support of the Federal Government annually 
$45.45, which I submit, together with the exactions for State, 
county, and municipal purposes, isa burden too grievous to b 
borne by a free people. 4 
These enormous exactions are made to provide the fund whi 
the Congress of this country vote away to pay bounties to trusts 
and silk industries, and subsidize steamship companies, and to 
pay for immense shows such as the one soon to exhibit at Chi- 
cago. Mr. Chairman, I am again constrained to say this is all 
wrong and express the hope that there will soon be an end of i 
Is there a gentleman upon this floor who can conscientiously 
that there is no cause for complaint? 
It is a matter of some surprise to me that the masses have been & 
so patient, and I am glad the great Northwest is waking to a x 
true sense of the situation. She contributed to this House a | 


Democratic delegation at the lastelection which does her credit 
and I prayerfully hope she will continue to do so until sucl 
forms are wrought as will put an end to the abuses to which | 
have been referring. Let us not become discouraged. Ve ma: 
make blunders. To err is human, of course, but we can make a! 
earnest and honesteffort to bring around an economic and prope! 
administration of public affairs. 

I hope this Democratic House will begin the good work du 
this session, and each for himself resolve tosee to it ,that not on 
doliar more is appropriated than is absolutely necessary for th 
demands of the public service and to meet the just liabilities o 
the Government. Let us reduce in every direction wh« 
same is possible. We can live without the Chicago show. 
can do without any more public buildings for a while. W: 
make an effort to repeal the steamship-subsidy law, and the 
many ways by which we can demonstrate that we are in earnes 
when we say we are in favor of reform. If our efforts to repes 
laws which we think are now unjustly, unfairly, and unreasonad|; 
drawing from the people their substance are hindered }: 
Republicans, who control every branch of the Government sav 
this House, we can at least say for the present, ‘‘ Thus fa: 
thou come and no further,” and stop the mad dance at its pr 


he g 


Now, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I desire to thank t 
tlemen who have given me their attention. I have tried t 
sent these matters in a plain, practical sort of manner, but 
that in some instances I have been unable to make my statements 





| clear. Some of the points upon which I have touched invo 


| the true situation as I understand it, and if I have been 


our majority in no better attitude than they left themselves at the | 
close of the $1,000,000,000 Congress. What perfidy and what a | 





( 
ch of trust and abuse of confidence. 

population of this country in 1860 was 31,443,321 and the ex- 
es of the Government $71,648,665.88, an expense amount- 
ing to $2. to each inhabitant. Contrast this with the show- 
ir ule by the last Congress, when provision was made for pay- 
ins xpenses $581,761 ,652.66 for each of the years 1891 and 1892. 
rr 


ihis you wiil see amounts to$9.08 toeach man, woman, and child 


1 the Ur i Sta yopulation as shown by the statistics 
r 63,975,000, 
yw, Mr. Chairman, I represent a constituency engaged in 


constitutional questions, and I have purposely avoided leading of 
into these fields. There are several of them for which I think 
no constitutional warrant whatever could be found by an 
who had a reasonable desire to follow the spirit of that 


| ment by which our liberties are vouchsafed to us. 


My purpose has been to relate the facts in such a way as 


ful in this I trust that some good may come of it, because | %& 
sure you, Mr. Chairman, as well as my brethren upon this 40 
that I have no other desire in this matter than to serve th 
lic good. And Iam hopeful that when this House sha 
done its work and its doings shall have gone into histo 
people will have cause to congratulate themselves for ha\ 
cided in 1890 to make achange. It is with us to make 

ord. We have the opportunity. If we do not improv 
may expect the fate of our brethren on the other side. | te! } 
e is earnestness in the tide that has set in, and the mac 
of discontent and unrest will continue until achange for t! 
ter comes. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 





va 
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on Wool and Weolen Geods. 


Duties 


SPEECH 
oF 
HON. BYRON G. 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 31, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under considera 
tion the bill (H.R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and reduce the duties on 
woolen goods 


Mr. STOUT said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In discussing a tariff the first thing to be set- 
tled is to determine whether we shall have any tariffatall. This 
may be quite elementary, neverthelessit is in the line of correct 
eonclusions. Would it be better to resort to direct taxation? 
Would the people submit to sufficient taxation through the in- 
ternal-revenue system to obviate the necessity of laying tarifi 
taxes? 

Cariff taxes are raised with less criticism than others, for the 
reason that they are paid sometimes in utter ignorance as to the 
amount or even that they have been imposed at all. 

This, no doubt, is well for the State, though not so well for 
the person taxed. It leads to indifference, and renders grave 


STOUT, 


i abuses possible, which otherwise might be corrected. If then it 
is determined that we are to have a tariff, the question of free 
trade is not to be considered. Free trade is the absence of all 
restriction, and exists nowhere in the policy of any country. As 
usually understood, it is a misnomer, meaning usually a tariff 
which has no protective features. 

Tariffs are levied upon production or upon consumption, or 

P both, and are as general as the use of the articles taxed. 

q There are three phases of tariff taxation: 

“ Tariff for revenue only; 

; Tariff for revenue with the incidental protection; and, 

Tariff for protection, pure and simple. 
{ With regard to the first, there is in the minds of many in- 


telligent people a great misconception of the full meaning ol 
tariff for revenue only. 

Many understand it as being a tariff in which the leading pur- 
pose isrevenue. But this is not correct. A tariff for revenue 
only excludes all possible protection, and is levied only on non- 
competing products, which consist of those which can not be 
crown or made in our own country. Strictly speaking, a party 
which pronounces for tariff for revenue only is not only opposed 
in principle to protection, but declares unequivocally against any 
tariff which has any protective features whatever. The line is 
drawn strictly between the competing and noncompeting, and 
nothing that can be made or grown in our country can be im 
ported under a tariff for revenue only. 

The next is the tariff for revenue,which of course carries with 
it the necessary concomitant, incidental protection. 

But here is the rock on which many split. So opposed are 
they to any protection whatever, that they would not. tolerat 
incidental protection, even if it could be demonstrated that un- 
any possible conditions the producer pays any part of the 
‘ They facetiously call such a tariff a tariff for protection 
with incidental robbery. 

The last in the list of tariffs is that for protection, and carried 
to an extreme means the prohibition of all imports. This is the 
tendency of the tariff legislation since the war; and carried to its 
ogical consequences, looks to the prohibition of the importation 
of all competing goods. 

Chis feature of the tariff makes it utterly destructive of reve- 
nue, and being, therefore, nonproductive of revenue, would be 
ruled out of consideration only for the fact that.a tariff, pushed 
to tl f ik i only for the benefit 


der 


0 the extreme of prohibition, imposes taxes 
of home producers. 

\ tariff for revenue only is then levied exclusively on noncom- 

ting goods, such as tea, coffee, the spices, and drugs, that are 
now on the free list. This kind of a tariff would reverse the 
s edules, tax the free list,and make the competing list the one 
exclusively taxed. This policy is advocated by its friends on ac- 
count of their opposition to any protective features whatever. 
Lhe whole question, then, hinges on who pays the tax. 

Both free traders and protectionists say that the tax when 

ied on the noncompeting imports is paid exclusively by the 
consumer. This is not always absolutely true, and illustrates 
the utter impossibility of formulating economic propositions that 

true under every condition. Let us see: 
, ree isa noncompeting article and at the source of supply costs 
ior the grade generally consumed in our country about 25 cents 


| tain its total depravity. 
* any redeeming features in it. 


per pound. Now, let a tax of 100 per cent be levied... Theoreti- 


| cally the consumer would pay it. But is it true in every: 


| spect? 
| The effect of imposing a revenue tax of 100 per cent on tea 


| would be to reduce consumption. Stocks would accumulate in 
| the hands of producers or factors, and if the increased taxation 
| were general it would fore: producers to reduce prices so as io 
| induce consumption, and to the extent of this reduction the pr 


ducer would pay the tax. 

| The practical effect of the tax is to make the producer pay the 
amount by which he reduces his selling price, and the consume 
to pay the remainder. So it is not absolutely true 
case even of a tariff for revenue on!y that the cons 
the tax. 

We will now consider the protective tariff—who pays the 
tax—and here is the point where parties take issue. Tax 
imposed. Does the consumer or the producer pay them 
We say unhesitatingly that under certain conditions the c 
sumer may pay it all—the producer may pay it all or it may b 
divided between them. [amaware that I am tre 
occupied by the picket lines of the contending factic 
loyalty is a loyalty te truth and is not to be 
zeal with which I assert the position generally held by the party 
to which | belong. 1 hold no person or party responsible for my 
views, but | maintain the proposition that it can not be dogmati 
cally asserted that either the producer or the consumer alom 
under every condition pays ali the tax. I do not deny 
erally the consumer pays it, but it is also true, that often the pro 

‘x pays it, or it is divided between producer and consumer. 

Accordingly L assert the broad proposition that if it be true 
that any other people, either from cheaper capital, cheaper labor 
cheaper material, or from any other cause, are able to ma 
ture cheaper than we can, a tarifi tax equal to the absolute dif- 
ference in such facilities need not permanently raise the pric 
to the consumer. Tariff taxation is bad enough at best: but in 
order to show our opposition it is not necessary toassert or main 
We should charitably be glad to see 


that in the 


imer pays a 


ading on cround 
ms. Dut 


overporne py tiv 


that o« 


cLuece 


inc- 


Assuming that it is best to favor one’s own people, if legisia- 
tion can effect such a result, can the tax be so levied that the for 
eign producer shall pay a partof it? I am arguing from the 
stand point of the nonbrotherhood of nations in matters of tra 
also from one which ignores the economic consideration that to 
the extent that our restrictive policy impoverishes the fo 
to that extent he is unable to trade with us. 

Standing th plane of a purely na 
our tariff should be so constructed as to make the foreigner pa 
as much of it as possible; and if it be true, that the foreign pro 
ducer can for any reason manufacture anything cheaper than 
ean, the measure of the tariff imposed should be 
difference between his facilities and our own 

The making then of a tariff schedule should be a matter o 
practical investigation. Persons especially interested should not 
be the only witnesses. Data from foreign sources as well as from 
our own shouid be utilized. Our tariffs should be tentative, and 
changed as practical experience shows the necessity. While we 
have a tariff at all, it should be so adjusted that the preponder 
anes of favor shall be on the side of our own 
our market is thus fairly divided between home goods and th 
foreign, the latter will check undue protected prices of the 
former, and the home article, aided by a small revenue tariff, 





us upon tne onai seifisnnes 


the sum of t 


producers; and if 


will force the foreign price to the lowest rate that can be taken 
and still be imported with aprofit. And tothe extent which that 
reduction lowers prices below which they were before the im- 


position of the tariff, making due allowance for the progress of 
the arts in lowering prices, the foreign producer may be said to 


contribute a part of the tax. The reduction of prices, in order 
to keep his hold on the market, is the same as paying so much 
tax. 

it will be remembered that I make this assertion on the suppo- 
sition that other countries are possessed of cheaper facilities f 
It is frequently asserted that we can man 
just as cheaply, and instances are given where we are holding our 
in foreign markets, 





fact 


production. 


ow! While this may be true of some manu- 
factures it is not true of all; and the very fact that millions of 
dollars’ worth of foreign goods on which th: 3a large tax are 
imported, is proof that for some reasen we can not, or at least 
do not, compete. We say, then, tha ld not be pro- 
hibitory, but yet high en yugh to force ti ioreign -ouucer tO 
take the least profit consistent with keeping his ‘ in t 
market, and in that he contributes toward paying the tax. 

But while all this may be true of a low tariff, it is not of 
many of the schedules of recent tariffs. The tar juently is 
made to cover double the differences in fo 1 cost, and this is 


. : . : 7 ors 
protection ¢ arried to the extent of prohibition. 
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While a ¢ax of 25 or 30 per cent might secure fair competition, 
we find in the McKinley bill, that grand culmination of the wis- 
dom of a century, not only 20, 40, and 50 per cent ad valorem 
rates, but also specific taxes of 20, 40, and 50 cents per unit of 
quantity. all added under the pretext of protecting American 
labor, which, according to labor reports, does not constitute 20 
per cent of the value of the average finished product. 

This brings us to the consideration of the tariff when con- 
structed, not for revenue, but for protection. So far as such a 
tariff may be claime’ to be founded on right, I will say that there 
is no power in the fundamental law of the land which authorizes 
me to tax my neighbor in order to make my business profitable. 
When, therefore, a tax is prohibitory of imports and accordingly 
prohibitory of revenue therefrom the power which imposes it 
is a despotism. 

It is no palliation of the wrong that some incidental benefits 
accrue. It would be strange in the aggregation of colossal for- 
tunes through tariff monopoly if some crumbs should not fall 
from the protected table which labor may pick up, and so share 
a small part of the profit. 

Whether wealth shall be diffused or whether aggregated in few 
hands isforthe people todetermine. Idonot underrate the value 
of talent as a factor in the accumulation of wealth, but the more 
potent agent is the opportunities afforded by government for 
its unequal acquisition. Natural wealth in the form of minerals 
and special timber preserves should be kept for the people at 
large, not only for revenue, but to prevent monopdély. Who are 
the barons, the princes, the magnates, and the kings of Ameri- 
can finance but they who have drawn it from the country’s nat- 
ural wealth or who have invoked the law to secure opportuni- 
ties not free to all through tariff protection? These neglects of 
the Government to conserve the interests of the people make 
it all the more important that legislation in the interest of pro- 
tected monopolies should not be tolerated. 

The pretexts for protection have been that wages were une- 
qual, and sufficient advantage should be given to American labor 
to put it on equal footing. But our tariffs are constructed on no 
such basis. Not only the difference in wages is made up, but 
often more than the entire wage cost. All this extra profit 
goes, not to labor, but as a bounty to capital. No doubt some 
articles can be made cheaper abroad, though the great expounder 
of the eternal harmonies of protection and reciprocity, Mr. 
Blaine, in Public Document No. 12, 1881, says that the workmen 
in the Lancashire mills, England, labor fifty-six hours per week; 
in the Massachusetts mills, sixty hours; in other New England 
mills, sixty-six to sixty-nine hours: 

Undoubtedly the inequalities in the wages of English and American opera- 
tives is more than equalized by the greater efficiency of the latter and their 
tonger hours of labor. 

The great difficulty for the inexpert in reaching correct con- 
clusions in regard to the operations of the tariff is the wanton 
perversion of facts and the concealment of the truth. 

The act of 1791 levied ad valorem duties averaging about 8 per 
cent and some specific duties much larger. Only 234 articles 
were enumerated and the remainder were taxed 5 percent. This 
tariff was especially a revenue tariff, though some protection 
wascontemplated. Yet toglossover the iniquities of the McKin- 
ley bill it has been declared on this floor that the average duties 
under the act of 1791 were only 22.24 per cent and those of 1891 
only 21.50, concealing the fact that the act of 1791 put less than 
twenty articles on the free list, while the act of 1891 continued 
free half of our imports. 

The average of the entire imports under the McKinley bill is 
made 21.50 while the dutiable list is47 per cent. Iam awareofthe 
report of the Bureau of Statistics giving the average duties of 
1791 as 22.24. While this may be true in fact the inferences are 
unfair. The tariff of 1791 was a revenue tariff, and much the 
greater part was levied on noncompeting articles. Tea was taxed 
from 10 to 50 cents per pound; spices and coffee were largely 
taxed. More than two-thirds of the gross duties came from 
articles which we could not produce. Taking these out, the re- 
maining protective duties did not average 10 per cent. 

These concealments of the whole truth serve as flimsy apolo- 
gies for the McKinley bill. We subjoin the rates for the years 
given: 1791, 22.24; 1846, 25.85; 1861, 26.08; 1891, 21.50. 

In this connection it is significant to note that the rate of 1846 
is given as 25.85. The tariff of 1846 has been called by protec- 
tionists a free-trade tariff. The panic of 1857 was attributed to 
it, and if the picture of the misfortunes of the country could be 
subtracted from the tariff literature of the party it would be 
without frontispiece or pictorial illustration, but when it suits 
the monopolists to palliate the extortion of the McKinley bill, 
the average tax of 1891.is put below the Madison tariff of 1791 
and the so-called free-trade tariff of 1846. Was ever effrontery 
more brazen or falsehood more defiant? 

The catastrophe of 1857 was the natural reaction of the gold 
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expansion of 1849-51, and the decline of prices after the English- 
Franco-Russian war of 1855, and the failure of Western banks, 
Farmers even in the West got $2 per bushel for their wheat in 
1855. In 1857 it went begging for purchasers in Chicago and 
Milwaukee at 60 cents. The same condition of things character- 
ized the country in 1825. English resumption in 1819 inaugu- 
rated specie payments. The small-note act of 1822 trebled for- 
eign bankissues. Inflationfollowed. Prices culminated in 1825, 
with the worst panic in history. America felt it, but protection 
logic laid it at the door of too low tariff. 

And what shall we say of protection consistency when the same 
tables put the average tariff of 1861 as only 2.3 mills per cent 
higher than the free trade tariff of 1846. Either the act of 1861 
was free trade or else that of 1846 was not, and protectionists may 
take whichever horn of the dilemma they please. 

Another thing in the way of a candid discussion of the tariff 
question is the putting of high rates of duty uponarticles which 
under ordinary conditions no tariff would protect. Common 
prints under the act of 1891 are protected 4cents per yard. Many 
of them can be purchased at that price in the market. 

Wire nails are protected 4cents a pound, and you can buy them 
for less than 3 cents. Comparisons may be made with one hun- 
dred other articles. The protective tax put high for the pur- 
pose of deception; or more to shelter trusts and combinations, 
when such can be made to advance prices. 

‘* See,” says the enthusiastic protectionist, ‘‘ The tariff is more 
than the price of the goods; what folly to say that protection in- 
creases prices.” 

But this false inference and deception is not the only purpose 
of rates higher than needed to be prohibitory. It is for the pur- 
pose of guarding trusts and combinations. nder the act of 1883 
structural iron was protected by $25 duty on the short ton. It 
is now protected $18 per short ton. Protected by these iniqui- 
tous laws, the few structural-iron plants of the country have levied 
hundreds of dollars of tax upon every fireproof building in the 
country. Under the protection of the law of 1883, imposing a 
protective duty on foreign steel rails of $17, a combination was 
made in 1886 which put the price up above $40 per ton, when the 
same railscould be bought in England at $24. uring two years 
following 1886 over 20,000 miles of new roads were built or old 
roads reironed, and thus a tax of millions of dollars was levied 
upon the transportation of the country, which the people alone 
pay. This increased cost is now represented by bonds gone 
abroad to drain the lifeblood from the country through yearly 
interest payments. It was the boast of the great Pennsylvania 
iron prince that his own profits were $5,000 a day as long as the 
combine lasted, but pending this wicked conspiracy to rob the 
—_ 4,000 of his operatives were locked out because they wanted 

tter pay. 

It has been the boast of the protectionists on the floor of the 
House that at times rails have sold in New York for less than 
the foreign price, and when asked why keep up a protective duty, 
they reply to prevent effort to flood our market when iron is de- 
pressed abroad. But nobody who watches carefully the market 
can come to any other conclusion but that the tariff, which under 
the McKinley bill is three times any possible sum necessary to 
give steadiness to the market, is maintained to enable the con- 
tributors to quadrennial corruption funds to recoup their ex 
penditures from the pockets of the people whenever a combine 
can be made. 

I have introduced bills to reduce the duty on structural iron, 
T rails, and cast-iron pipe to $5 per short ton. I have intro- 
duced bills to put iron ore on the free list and to reduce the pro- 
tective duty on pig iron to $2 per ton. These bills, if they can 
pass, will measurably thwart the operations of these villainous 
combinations that from time to time flourish whenever thers is 
a special revival of demand for either product. In thiy connec- 
tion I may be allowed to say that I have also introduced a bill to 
put refined sugar on the free list. The simple protective duty 
of one-half cent per pound is all that stands under the great sugar 
trust. Take this off and $35,000,000 of stock that is nothing but 
water will go up in vapor. Take it off and $20,000,000 will be 
saved to consumers. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Will my friend permit me to call his atten- 
tion to the fact that when the McKinley bill was under consid- 
eration the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HOPKINS], who within 
the last few hours has been appointed a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, rose in his seat and said that he saw a man in 
the gallery who, if the bill were passed, would go out of the 
gallery worth a million dollars more than when he came into it 
if his amendment was not adopted. His amendment was not 
adopted, and the man went out of the gallery smiling. I thought 
it not inappropriate to state that in this connection. 

Mr. STOUT. The average protectionist’s opinion of trusts 
and combinations is expressed in the defensive words of Mr. 
Blaine, uttered in Portland, Me., on his return from his tally-ho 
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tour with Mr. Carnegie through Scotland in 1888. Said Mr. 
Blaine: , 

T shall not venture to say that they (trusts) are altogether advantageous 
or disadvantageous. They are largely private affairs, with which neither 
President Cleveland nor any private citizen has any particular right to in- 
terfere. 


So Mr. Blaine stands the defender of trusts, the sole bulwark 
of which, except the Standard Oil trust and the whisky trust, is 
the protective tariff. 

Steel-rail trusts, structural-iron trusts, nickel trusts, coal 
trusts, linseed-oil trusts, copper trusts, and coffin trusts—Dives 
and Shylock trustees. 

These and hundreds of similar combinations have been organ- 
ized to thwart the very competition which protection promised 
would come, if consumers would for a time consent to pay a little 
more cost. Consumers have fulfilled their part and now demand 
that others shall live up to their contract. 

The facility with which the laws of some of the States grant 
corporate powers to almost anything that asks them is a stand- 
ing menace to the best interest of the people. The worst monop- 
olies have their corporate location in one State whose tax laws 
offer too little restriction to grave abuses. 

If I may be allowed further to refer to my action during this 
session I would say that I have asked reference to the Interstate 
Commerce Committee a resolution calling for a report upon the 
recent coal combination which has been sanctioned by the Legis- 
lature of one of the States, though vetoed by the governor; also 
the reference to the committee on banks and incorporations a reso- 
lution to inquire whether interstate corporations should not be 
regulated by national laws under the direction of a Federal sec- 
retary of commerce. 

I entertain the opinion that a crisis is approaching which will 
tell whether monopoly can successfully measure arms with the 
eople, and the struggle will be all the more terrible as the issue 
is postponed. 

[ have thought that the best way to secure tariff reform is 
through separate bills, if only a sufficient number covering the 
more salient tariff abuses could be considered. It is often im- 
possible to pass a general bill without admitting some abuses 
that can not stand on their own merits. To this end I have in- 
troduced a bill to reduce thread yarns to 20 per centad valorem. 
If the bill shall not be reported by the committee I shall have no 
opportunity to discuss it except in this debate upon the tariff 
generally. 

The cost of cotton thread in the foreign markets in the skein 
ranges from 30 cents to $1.30 per pound. On this the duty un- 
der the act of 1883 ranged from 18 to 25 cents per pound. For 
the benefit of the J. & P. Coates’s spinning trust of Newark, N. J., 
and a few other factories the duty under the McKinley bill was 
raised to arange of 10 cents to 48 cents per pound up to the valua- 
tion of $1 per pound, and above that to 50 per cent or 65 cents 
per pound. The tax of 14 cents per dozen spools of 200 yards 
was continued on spooled cotton. Cotton thread costing the ex- 
tremes of 30 to $1.30 per pound abroad, brought here and spooled 
wholesale, at from 70 cents to $6 per pound. 

The thread alone on No. 150 weighs 33 grains, or 212 spools to 
the pound. One pound of yarn makes17 dozen spools and sells at 
45 cents per dozen less 9 and 5 | hen off, equaling about 39 cents 
net per dozen at wholesale. The 212 spools are high at 25 cents 
to make, and if the spooling costs a cent each the profit is over 
100 per cent to import even with 65 per cent duty. The profit is 
of course less on the cheaper grades of thread, but enough to 
make the sewing women of the country,whose music isset to the 
time of ‘‘ stitch, stitch,” ask why the Government of the people 
for the people should rob the people for the sake of agreat thread 
monopoly. 

The J. & P. Coates Thread Company of the United States is 
stocked at $27,000,000, with $10,000,000 paidin. When the pros- 
pectus was published a few years ago subscriptions for $40,000,000 
were Offered. Eight million dollars of paid stock and four-fifths 
of the $17,000,000 of watered were awarded to the Scotch stock- 
holders and $2,000,000 cash stock and one-fifth of the $17,000,000 
of watered stock were awarded to American stockholders. Of 
course, it was necessary to putsome stock where it would do good, 
' to enlist care. that Congress did not do anything; and nobly did 
the McKinley bill respond and double the protective tax. 

The man who voted for that measure with full knowledge of 
its import deserves to be prodded by needle and bodkin by ten 
thousand infuriated sewing women tillhe pledgesrepeal. ‘ But 
has it made thread any higher,” say the hirelings of monopoly. 
It is enough that it has kept thread from going down to 3 cents 

spool, where it is in Canada. 

o-day six or seven great thread companies, organized in the 
United States, protected by a tariff, are combined to take the 
last cent from labor. What a matter for congratulation that the 


foreign capital invested here and reaping enormous profits sends 
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its greatdividends to Europe to repeat on a small scale Irish land- 
lordism. - 

The Republican party stands pledged to the MeKinley bill as 
the crowning act of the century; yes, the crowning act of in- 
famy. But labor yet lives in spite of it. 

We are glad to note that the McKinley bill has made reduc- 
tions in the duties on structural iron, railway materials, nails, 
copper, and some other articles, but they should have been more. 
The enormous capitalization of railways twenty-five years ago 
under high iron and steel is the great difficulty in the way of low 
freights. The people are more interested in low freights than 
the corporations themselves. The latter will try to recoup all 
cost from the freights, which the people must pay. More than 
$100,000,000 of the railway bonds held abroad represents nothing 
but the increased cost of railway material under protection. 

But for what purpose did the McKinley bill increase the pro- 
tective duty on the whole line of woolens, worsteds, and knit 
goods? 

What public interest was conserved by increased duties on 
women’s and children’s dress goods, flannels, hats, and hosiery? 

Who asked that cotton velvets and corduroys should be in- 
creased, while the plush and silk for high-priced hats should be 
reduced? 

Who prayed that Congress should raise the protective duty 
on lamp chimneys and four other schedules of common glass 
from 40 to 60 per cent? Nobody but the protected monopolies. 
One hundred years ago a glass manufacturer from Pennsyl- 
vania, in Congress, scouted at the idea that he needed even the 
protection of 124 per cent of the Madison tariff of 1791. He de- 
clared in his place in the House that he was supplying the home 
demand and shipping largely abroad. He wanted no protec- 
tion. 

It is only a matter of current news that in 1890 one glass com- 
pany in an adjoining State divided 23 per cent for the previous 
year and 11 per cent which was the accumulation of undivided 
dividends of previous years—and yet rags may be seen stuffed in 
many laborers’ windows the country through. The beneficent 
McKinley bill while not changing rates on window glass raised 
them on many other schedules. 

Another difficulty in tariff discussion is the wanton perversion 
of all logic. What in point of time comes aftera thing must be a 
result of the thing. This is the fallacy of post hoc, propter hoe of 
the books. The argument runs thus: The country has pros- 
pered, we had atariif, therefore the tariff caused the prosperity. 
No allowance is made for the influence of the economic arts. We 
have prospered, and so has England, and phenomenally so since 
the free-trade era of 1849. How escape the conclusion that free 
trade did for England what protection is claimed to have cone 
for the United States. The fact is we have grown in spite of 
protection. 

The tariff creates abnormal conditions; it puts all business up 
on stilts, where it goes ambling and stumbling along, unc2rtain 
of the ground on which it stands; if it falls, it falls the farther 
that it has stood upon an artificial elevation. <A tariff which in- 
creases prices makes necessary just so much more capital with 
which to do business. Has anybody ever reckoned the interest 
cost of protection? The capital cost in the iron ore is doubled 
in the pig metal, that increased in the steel bloom, that increased 
in the rail, and that multiplied in the railway and in the stock 
and bond that represents the road. Bring each and all down to 
bed rock and freight rates would also fall, and this means more 
for the products of labor carried to market. 

Protection then is a costly luxury. 

The tendency of the two great parties is to a wider divergence 
on this subject. The Democratic party to the broadest liberty 
to trade, and the Republican party toward absolute prohibition 
of trade. The latter would reach the goal not by successful com- 
petition but by restrictive legislation. 

We tariff is as old as the Government, but all along the hun- 
dred years of its life, it has promised those who pay it tribute 
that some day the infant industry will stand alone, a giant 
amongst competitors, but the infant is infant still. It has lived 
two of Shakespeare’s seven ages of man, but rarely has got be- 
yond the nurse’s arms, unless the rotund belly of the judge, capon- 
lined, proclaims his mission to be to eat other people’s dinners. 

Speaking with respect to the State which I in part have the 
honor to represent, I assert boldly that protection has done noth- 
ing for Michigan, so far as concerns the interest of the people at 
large. Nature has given us more timber, more salt, more iron, 
and more copper than to any other State. Michigan occupies no 
mean position in the production of fruit, dairy products, wheat, 
and wool. Indeed, I say without fear of contradiction, that nc 
State in the Union has resources more varied, yet nothing has 
been added to all this natural or artificial wealth by tariff pro- 
tection. I speak from the standpoint of a general advantag«, and 
not from that of the interest of the few. 
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As to wheat, I have not a constituent so ignorant as to suppose 
that the price is intreased 1 cent by the tariff. As to wool, we 
grow she an more for the lambs than the wool, and the latter has 
varied in pr “ice from 5 to 8 cents per pound, while the tariff has 
not changed 2 cents. If the one in ten of our people should lose 
by free wool, surely the nine out of ten would gain by cheaper 
woolens. As to lumber, there are one hundred who would gain 
by making it cheaper to one who would lose; our forests are fast 
disappear ang if we can save them by admitting Canadian lum- 
ber free, it would seem wise to do so. 

The individual timber holdings in the State are enormous. 
Ten personsown so much of Michigan hard timber and pine that 
if it were placed on either side of the 4,000 miles of Michigan 
railways, it would so bound the line of vision that a stranger 
would think that he was traveling through an impenetrable for- 
est. One person holds enough timber to make a line two miles 
wide the longest diameter of the State. Sofaras these holdings 
are pine, they have added the first cost every year to the value 
and many of them double their first cost each» year for thirty 
years. 

The pine holdings are worth more than the improved farms, 
ye t every year protests are offered here against taking off the 

tax on lumber. When in 1871 a committee of Chicago “builders 

and sufferers from the mosi disastrous fire on record came to ask 
free material to reconstruct their city another committee in | 
Pullman sleepers and buffet cars followed to ask that lumber 
should not be free, and it succeeded. 

I have always thought that whatever anbaned into the con- 
struction of the home should be free. Were I tosuggest the 
best means of conserving the safety of the State I would find its 
strongest bulwark in the home. No man who sleeps under his 
own roof can fail to have a profound interest in the good order 
and saféty of thestate. Besides, there isa dignity in ownership, 
a responsibility to defend the state as his own domicile on a 
larger scale that challenges patriotism and gives it its best in- 
spiration. No man who owns his own home and shares the be- 
nign influence of its virtues will act the madman in the mob or 
throw the deadly dynamite under the feet of innocent men and 
women. Never have my sympathies been so aroused as when 
entering the home of the very poor I have seen the housewife's 
ee ‘effort to place between the looped curtains of the shat- 

tered window a stand on which a book, some ornament, some 
souvenir, told the story of hopes not realized in the plain sur- 
roundings. And what shall we say when the Government, for 
any purpose whatever, imposes even the paltry protective tax | 
of $1 on lumber. 

What shall we say for the McKinley bill, which keeps 3 cents a 
»ound on paints, adds 7 cents per gallon on linseed oil for the | 
. ‘nefit of a trust, raises the tax on glassware and lamp chimneys | 
from 40 to 60 per cent, adds 25 per cent to the cheapest mat or 
carpeton the plain floor, comes to the only curtain in the room 
and the cotton table cover and says 20 per cent more to protect 
American manufactures? Is it any wonder that the poor, stand- 
ing in the shadow of the palaces of the rich, can fail to ask what 
is government for, and is not the boasted equality under the law 
a myth? 





To-day the exporter of dry salted meats and fish may import 
lumber from Canada in bond, and when he exports it may get 
back 99 per cent of the tax. To-day the Standard Oil Company 
may do the same--import lumber and tin for its export of pe- 
troleum and get a drawback of over 2 cents per pound on the lat- 
ter, while consumers pay the tax. Thisisalso true of the great 
canning industries of the country, which are monopolized _ by a 
few export: srs whose profits are increased by thousands of dol- 
lars by the one-sided system of rebates. Few persons realize 
that rebates’ alone are an enormous profit of themselves. Why 
should the Treasury of the United States be depleted to the profit 
alone of the Big Four of Chicago, the canning combination, or 
the Standard Oil C ompany? 

The salt business of Michigan is one of cheap fuel and cheap 
transportation. The refuse of the lumber mills, otherwise burned 
to get rid of it, affords fuel so cheap that no free salt can com- 
ete. Our only rival is the salt mined from the veritable rock 
itself in Western New York. What figure this deposit of bil- 
lions of tons of the purest and driest salt rock in the world will 
make is the problem for all who utilize ordinary methods of man- 
ufacture. This salt can be quarried and hoisted to the surface 
for a labor cost of 50 csnts per ton. Surely it needs no protec- 
tion. 

Let us now consider the subject of iron ore, of which Michigan 
produces two-fifths of the whole product of the country. The 
cheapness with which it is mined in many places i is phenomenal. 
The story of the great Colby mine of Lake Superior is known of 
all mining men. The ore is granular, and is put upon the cars 
as cheaply as common grayel can be loaded from an ordinary 
gravel pit. It is done with a steam-propelled scoop at a cost of 


10 csnts per ton. This cheapness is, of course, exceptional, but 
it is a question for political economists to settle whether a pro- 
tective tax, if imposed at all, should be sufficient to make a poor 
mine profitable, while under it a rich one reaps enormous 5 gains, 
With ore worth $2.50 to $3 per ton at the mines the profits are 
enormous. Another mine in the Upper Peninsula, organized at 
$300,000 capital, paid for fourteen years 90 per cent dividend, and 
continued the same dividend for years longer after the stock 
was watered 100 per cent. In 1887 it was sold to a Pennsylvania 
syndicate for nearly $2,000,000. A similar history belongs to a 
half score of other mines, while others, if not so profitable, are 
amply remunerative. On what ground ‘can a protective tax of 
75 cents per ton be advocated without defending extortion? 
The production of iron ore in 1889 in the United States was over 
14,000,000 tons; Michigan produced over 40 per cent of it. Th 
production of pig iron was over 9,000,000 tons, yet Michigan pro: 


| duced less than 2+ per cent of the output; so we see that a pro- 
, | tective tariff of $6.72 per ton has not stimulated the making of 
| pig iron in Michigan, notwithstanding the fact that no State in 
| the Union has better facilities for making charcoal iron. 


The State of Pennsylvania produced about 10 per cent of the 
total output of iron ore, and of this amount 780,000 tons came 
from the Cornwall mine at Lebanon. The prc duct of this mine 
being granular ore, costs less than 25 cents free on board the cars 
at the mine. 

According to Mr. Porter’s census report, the cost of mining 
this ore was so small that it reduced the average for mining in 
the State of Pennsylvania to 75 cents per ton. The protective 


| tax on iron ore is here equal to the entire average cost of min- 


ing in the State, and is nearly four times the cost of getting out 
more than one-half of the State’s product. Nobody cane omplain 
that a mine so profitable is the property of one family, if hon- 
estly acquired, but there are serious objections to taxing con 
sumers any part of 75 cents per ton to increase an income run- 
ning into millions yearly, and yet this mine, worth all the more 
that it is located near the great markets, paid the lowest aver- 
age rate of wages of any in the United States. 

Is it any wonder that throughout the coke and iron regions of 
Pennsylvaniathe begrimed miner makes strange comparisons be- 
tween his condition and that of his master? Is it any wond 
that society sits as over a voleano destined to break out with a 
redoubled force, when, with the last cord of forbearance broken, 
humanity, forced for redress, may resort to the ultivaa ratio o! 
desperation? Let capital remember 1877! 

But let us look at the copper-mining interest of the country 
During the civil war, when almost everything ws taxed, there 
was levied upon pig copper a protective duty 4 24 cents pel 
pound. This was thought sufficient for al war purposes. 
One Upper Peninsula mine, producing one-third of the product 


| of the whole country, had’ ‘opened an enormously rich deposit. 
| The war duty was not enough to satisfyitsgreed. Its emissaries 


came to Washington, and, backed by a powerful lobby, succeed¢d 
in obtaining the passage ol a special act doubling the duty and 


| raising it to 5 cents per pound. 


President Johnson vetoed the bill, but Congress passed it over 
the veto; and this extortionate duty continued for fourteen years, 
until 1883, when it was reduced to 4cents. Under this protec- 
tion the mine,which never called in but $1,000,000 of capital, has 
divided in twenty-two years over $40,000,000 of cash dividends 
and has purchased territory and otherwise added half as much 
more to its plant, thus making a cash dividend of nearly 200 pe: 
cent per annum and the equivalent of 100 per cent stock dividend 
for the same time. And yet this protective tax of 5 cents per 


Pry has been levied under the pretext of protecting American 


abor, while nine-tenths of the labor employed is foreign. We 
have looked on a picture of profits, let us look on one of losses. 
Who paysthistax. The granger housewife enters z hardwa 
store. She is offered a stove with tin and sheet-iron furniture 
at $20, one with copper furniture at$24. She thinks of her linen 
ruined by rust and buys thelatter. Only a dollar tribute to pro- 
tected monopoly, but a little more darning will make it up—some 
little necessary foregone—will pay her part of the tribute. Cop- 
per also enters largely into the manufacture of builders’ hard- 
ware, plumbers’, goods, and electric wire. 

3ut [ am not yet done with this copper-bound brazen assesso 
of treble-tithe money. 

After the act of 1883 cut down the protective tax to 4 cents, th 
managers of the Great Calumet and Hecla mine sought to o!! 
set the reduction by pooling under its own control ‘the entir: 
Michigan product. <A contract was made under which the whole 
outp: it of the Lake Su iperior mines was sold and accounted for by 
this one mine. The Quincy mine at last withdrew, but was sued 
for alleged violation of contract. The outcome was the break- 
ing up of the pool. While the combination lasted, American 
copper was sold in every free market of continental Europe at 
cents per pound lower than at the home smelting works. An 
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enterprising Yankee returned a cargo and sold itat a good profit 
in the New York market, but thereafter every purchaser for 
export was required to sign a bond not to return the copper to 
the United States—all in the interest of protection to American 
industry! Next came the great combination of all the world’s 
copper product under the management of the noted Parisian, 
M. Secretan. The Calumet and Hecia copper was put into the 
deal at 13.60 per pound, and that of its rival, the Anaconda, of 
Montana, at 11 cents, the latter being less valuable. 

The outcome cf this combination is well known. It went to 
pieces upon the death of its French manager, and now these two 





great mines, which produce yearly 170,000 tons of refined copper, | 
partially balked by the reduction of the tariff protection, are | 


seeking to make another combine to raise prices. 
tice to say that the McKinley bill did reduce the protective tax 
to $1.25 per hundred pounds, but it should have put it on the free 
list. We export but little, and the enormous product goes into 
athousand usesinthe economicarts. Four-fifthsofall the Ameri- 
can product comes from two mines. 

These have taken from Anierican consumers over $50,000,000 
extra profits in twenty-two years. Shall the extortion continue? 
I have introduced a bill to put copper on the free list. 

But protection, anticipating its doom, is hedging behind reci- 
precity. But plain, simple-minded people ask why may not 
reciprocity become general, if with the American states it is 
advantageous? Besides, it is to be hoped that the discretion 
given to the President to restore tariff taxes, if in his judgment 


It is but jus- | 


reciprocity does not reciprocate, wiil not some morning rob us | 


of our free breakfast table, and somebody’s stock of tea, coffee, 
and sugar appreciate in value millions ofdollars. What if China 
should retaliate for our act of making it a State’s prison offense 
for coming peacefully to our shores and decline all reciprocity 
with our Christian land? It would bs in the power of a Presi- 
dent to enable his friends to turn a thrifty penny by putting tea 
on the taxed list, or coffee and hides in the case of Brazil. 

Our country has seen the workings of a one-sided reciprocity 
in the case of the Hawaiian Islands. Under the flattering pros- 
pect ef sending owr flour and agricultural implements free of 
duty to the Sandwich Islands, Congress authorized the free ad- 
mission of rice and sugar. The whole thing was a fraud con- 
cocted by ascheming speculator to monopolize the sugar trade 
of the Hawaiian Islands. From 1875 up to 1891, when common 
sugar was put on the free list, the entire duty of about 2} cents 


| capital to build our railways, and why not our ships? 
' has built up afew cities at the expense of all the rest. 


a pound was by the act of Congress turned from the Treasury to | 


the pockets of the great refiner of San Francisco. The amount 
reached an average of $3,000,000 a year. 
their sugar not a cent cheaper, and Spreckels got the revenue 
which the Treasury lost. 

Had the Government purchased every article which we sent 
to the islands and delivered it free, and still retained the reve- 
nue tax on the sugar, it would have been the gainer by millions. 
Yet, with all the iniquity of this job, the lobby defied for fifteen 
years all efforts to repeal the treaty, and now this arch manipu- 
lator has transferred his sphere of operations to the East, when 
it was threatened that his three millions a year was to be cut 
off by free sugar, and now testifies his appreciation by joining 
the great sugar trust which he promised to fight. Sand- 
wich Islands reciprocity has cost the country over $40,900,000, 
and Spreckles complacently looks on and wonders what other 
gratuity the people are anxious to bestow upon him. 

It may not be possible to eoncoct under recent reciprocity 
treaties such a swindle asthe Hawaiian treaty inaugurated; but 
let the sugar trust get a large portion of the world’s stock of raw 
sugar in their hands, a temporary suspension of present trade re- 
lations with Cuba would put $20,000,000 in their hands, even 
though the suspension did not last six months. Markets out- 
side of Cuba not being able to supply us at the free-trade price, 
the whole stock available for our market would advance to the 
protected price. 
in a contingent restoration of the sugar, tea, and coffee tax, but 
it is among the possibilities. 


But what has protection done for our shipping? There is no 


brighter page in our national history than that which records | 


the triumphs of our shipping on the high seas. Under the de- 
clining tariff rates of the act of 1832, the low tariff of 1846 and 
1857, our shipping attained its proudest position; not that our 
shipping laws were less onerous, but the wooden ships, in which 
our timber gave us so much advantage, aided by the enterprise 
of our sailors, were fast gaining a supremacy ontheseas. In 1837 
we had in round numbers 800,000 tons on the ocean; in 1847, 
1,200,000; in 1857, 2,400,000, and in 1861, 2,600,000 tons. In 1861 


our entire foreign and domestic marine was nearly one-third of 


the world’s total, and numbered 5,500,000 tons. 
ceeded us by only 400,000 tons. 

We had vessels enough to do our entire carrying trade. 
tramp vessels sailed the seas wherever a cargo invited service. 


England ex- 


The Pacific States got | 


We hope there is not an opportunity for fraud | 


Our | 
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Americans remember with pride the liners of the early fifties 
that rode the ocean, the pride of our country and the envy of 
our rivals. The civil war came. They left never to return. 
England for twenty years had been using iron, and armed with 
the advantage which free trade in coal and iron gave her after 
1849 she has passed us in the race. Our total shipping has de- 
clined from 1861, while hers has increased till now it exceeds 
16,000,000 tons. 

England, Norway, Sweden, and Italy all surpass us in doing 
the world’s carrying trade. Strange that Italians, whom wecon- 
temptuously call dagos, are coming tothe ports of the great 
Yankee nation and asking for a part of our carrying trade. 
Strange if old Rome shall resume her ancient prowess on the seas; 
strange if under modern progress the Tiber, which for fifte 
hundred years has flowed through a ‘“‘ marble wilderness,” shz 
bear on her classic waves a restored flag and a revived 
merce. 

But what has protection done forourcommerce? It has tax: 
it from the seas.. When forty years ago it was found that iron 
ships alone could win, we should have had free iron, and if tha 
could not avail, we should have been allowed to buy ships wh 
ever we could do so and sail them as our own. 

But to give to Americans the monopoly of our shipbuildi 
we have made laws denying registry to foreign-built vessels. No 
rival could have devised a worse policy. We could not build, we 
could not buy, and so our flag has fled the sea. We have a few 
vessels engaged in the coastwise trade, which foreigners are for- 
bidden to do. But why these regulations? We invite foreign 
This policy 
A vessel 
coming from Cuba to Charleston or Savannah laden with sugar, 
and wishing to go on to Baltimore for a return cargo, must sai! 
in ballast, even though a thousand tons of coastwise freight be 
at hand to be carried even as ballast. 

Protection has driven our flag from the seas; shall we restore 
it? Our cotton leaves the country as raw material; shall we not 
spin it? 

EKither one of eight great States of the Union could furnish th: 
world with iron for a half century; why not utilize more of it 
now? 

South America invites railway construction; why not set free 
our coal and iron on this mission of progress and profit? Half 
of the New World and more than two-thirds of the Old are resting 
under the indurated habits of the centuries, waiting for Amer 
ican genius and enterprise to break their bonds, yet we are re- 
luctant to grasp our opportunities. 

Nothing but a faulty economic policy that loads the back ot 
labor with 47 per centof tax—a burden as oppressive as St. Paul's 
figurative body of death—shuts American enterprise up in mere 
territorial limits, and restricts its due expansion. 

Nothing but this and our shystering policy in finanee, that al- 
lows the most disgraceful management of organized vorporate 
credit, prevents New York from being the financial center of tne 
world, and the American nation its bankers. I mean all I say. 
Our resouress need only to be utilized, capitalized, and honestly 
managed. We want more sound circulating credit. This is the 
equivalent of capital. 

But the great disturbing element is the labor problem. Our 
cities are growiag rapidly and filling up with foreigners, some 
of whom mistake liberty for license. The greater part make 
the best of citizens, all the more loyal that they contrast the in- 
stitutions of the land of their adoption and that of their birth. 
Others are only elements of disorder. Between the very poor 
and the very rich there can be no conserving power stronger 
than that,of the man who works and feels that government is 
his government, that its laws know no difference in its adminis- 
tration. 

But in our country wealth, unlike that of the Old World, is 
ostentatious. Having no antecedent history on which to rest its 
fame, it adopts vulgar show as the badge of distinction. The 
errand boy of a half century ago is the railway magnate of to- 
day, exhibiting his palace on wheels all along a railway line. 
possibly bankrupt by his own swindling, or if solvent is such 
only that mine and field pay extortionate tribute for its support. 

Ignorance may for a time hide thesé strange incongruities in 
American life, but notalways. Theschoolmaster is abroad in the 
land, though he who runs may read. Wealth must not be too 
exacting or its tenure will be questioned. Title deeds are not 
| proof against social upheaval. Oursystemis aggregating larger 
| fortunes in shorter time than the world has ever before known. 
| Unequa’ opportunity, class protection, wicked land laws are 
the evil genii sowing to the wind. 


« 


| WHAT WILL BE REAPED. 


Wealth, privilege, and its concomitant power are intrenching 


| themselyes behind the law, growing all the more bold as greed 
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is fed. Labor seeks by restrictive laws to protect itself when 
combination fails to bring more than partial relief; but finds the 
friction most severe when labor itself is free but opportunity is 
hedged around by laws not of itsown making. The time has not 
come for revolt. Justice may be only waiting. Meanwhile labor 
looks on doubting, hoping, waiting the day of deliverance, when 
equal and exact justice shall be meted out to all—when the 
horse-leech shall die or be satisfied. [Applause.] 


Protection is the — which gives Greatness to the Nation 
and Prosperity to the People. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. BINGER HERMANN, 


OF OREGON, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 31, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties 
on woolen goods— ; 


Mr. HERMANN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Of all questions relating to the industrial 
condition of our country there are few which affect so many 
people and so many places alike as this proposed legislation upon 
American wool-growing and the manufacture of woolen fabrics. 

It is in no sense a partisan question. Wool is one of tbe fac- 
tors in the comfort of our physical being. It should be consid- 
ered side by side with other material and necessary comforts, 
not only to its relation to the citizen as an individual, but as an 
industrial element to all the individuals as a nation. 

A proper study of the best means of promoting by legislation 
the growth and development of the sugar-cane industry, of wheat, 
or of cotton, and of the manufacture of sugar, of flour, or of fab- 
rics should not occasion the separation of our people into parties 
that conclusions may b3 reached, and it does not. Nor should 
the kindred subject of wool be specially espoused by one party 
and antagonized by another in order to a fair and just determi- 
nation. 

THIS IS A BUSINESS QUESTION. 


It is purely and simply a business question. Is the wool in- 
dustry conducive to national prosperity? Is it in the interest of 
the citizen? Has it been demonstrated that with reasonable 
friendly legislation it is capable of future increase equal to the 
home demand? To such questions we are invited not as preju- 
diced, bigoted, or unreflecting partisans, or as selfish exponents 
of rival industries. Weshould remember that we owe our in- 
dividual, as well as national prosperity and greatness, almost, if 
not entirely, to unity of effort and spirit. To this we owe our 
being as a nation in the first instance. Mutual compromise and 
concession alone brought unity, and unity brought independence 
and a constitutional government and permanent union of the 
States. The spirit of concession should equally animate us in 
such deliberations as these. 

To give manufacturers 35 and 45 per cent protection and leave 
wool-growers with no protection, as the Springer bill proposes, 
is grossly inequitable—selfish to one class and ruinous to another. 
If protection is a ‘‘robbery” on wool, it is equally so on manu- 
factures. . 

The American cotton-grower sadly errs if he thinks that by 
destroying the wool industry of his country he thereby enhances 
hisown. Nor should the wool-grower entertain an equally illib- 
eral view as to the cotton-grower. This nation has become great 
because of the mutuality of its interests,and because in our care 
for each industry we have properly cared for all. ‘ In unity 
there is strength.” This maxim applies as well to commercial 
as to political policies. With wise and conservative spirit we 
should consider the whole expanse of our country with all its 
varied and closely interwoven industries, and then with due and 
patriotic regard for the relation of one to the other, so legislate 
that the entire system with all its parts shall contribute the 
ee possible good to the greatest possible number. We 

ave outlived a century in our growth as a nation, and we have 
had even a longer acquaintance and an experience with sheep 
husbandry in Amerlea. The subject, therefore, is not a new 
one. We can speak from the record. The results are before us. 
Let us then inquire: " 

IS THE WOOL INDUSTRY CONDUCIVE TO NATIONAL PROSPERITY? 


First. The facts are witness that every State and Territory of 
our nation possess this industry. We find sheep husbandry a 


——— 


profitable avocation not alone upon the well-tilled farms, but 
upon the barren hills, the mountain cliffs, and upon the arid 
wastes which can be utilized for no other purpose. On many 
well-regulated farms sheep are regarded as indispensable in mak- 
ing a profitable combination of farm products. Nothing is now 
better understood that to make a farm profitable it should have 
diversified industries. 

This fact is better appreciated each year, and hence we find 
among American farmers a more general recognition of this 
principle, which explains the wide distribution and the increas- 
ing value of sheep husbandry all over our nation, as is shown in 
the following statement from the statistician of the Agricultural 
Department, on January 1, 1892: 


Number and value of sheep in 1892. 


| Average | 
Mes 


States and Territories. | Number. Value. 


rice. 
| 

a el wins Sabewanail 569, 577 $3. 01 $1, 717, 274 
New Hampshire 188, 678 2. 87 540, 751 
MN vcnceo nutiedide atonndenesimi ce ceed 358, 274 2 1, 179, 725 
Massachusetts 57, 644 89 223, 947 
Rhode Island 20, 433 35 88, 884 
Connecticut ' 47,199 192, 454 
: 1, 421, 455 5, 401, 529 

New Jersey 102, 077 413, 922 
Pennsylvania 1,001, 477 4,178, 173 
i ci Be Be law niatite nine nda 22, 967 88, 768 
cate etl he nn maiekined 164, 680 644, 558 
Virginia........ b dite Deu bade dua dscsebice ol 449, 009 1, 370, 016 
North Carolina 390, 261 710, 275 
South Carolina 89,73 167, 903 
383, 017 673, 956 
Florida 117, 028 241, 499 
‘ 269, 292 443, 927 

Mississippi 223, 578 335, 367 
Louisiana 118, 488 191, 240 
5, 040, 175 7, 808, 239 

Arkansas 264, 094 396, 537 
Tennessee 506, 007 1, 105, 879 
West Virginia 529, 204 1, 646, 354 
Kentucky 773, 336 2, 456, 889 
4, 468, 087 14, 724, 581 

Michigan 2, 353, 779 7, 560, 338 
i, 161, 702 4,298, 762 

Illinois 848, 092 3, 025, 314 
Wisconsin 907, 708 2.9 2, 688, 630 
Minnesota 357, 101 2.8 998, 598 
r - 565, 031 b 1, 933, 084 
916, 623 s 2, 355, 262 

469, 433 2. 1, 096, 595 

269, 804 2. 690, 887 

4, 083, 541 . 42 9, 884, 211 

2, 456, 077 ' 5, 491, 789 

504, 710 2. 1, 256, 223 

iti ik etna beedart in , 1, 710, 395 3, 67: 

Arizona 611, 452 : , 400 

North Dakota 320, 000 . 22 1, 030, 400 
South Dakota 270, 000 3. 831, 060 
527, 077 2. 1, 264, 985 

2, 089, 337 2. 5, 228, 566 

New Mexico 2, 967, 480 é 4, 556, 566 
2, 055, 900 2. 4, 650, 466 

Washington 686, 521 . 1, 858, 824 
Wyoming Mi 1, 141, 492 . 2, 808, 070 
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| 116, 121, 270 


This shows the general distribution of this industry which 
conduces so much to our prosperity. 

A second consideration is the immediate returns contributed 
from the sheep direct to swell the vast aggregate of our com- 
mercial wealth. Here is a value’in this one item of productive 
property of $116,121,000. The value of the sheep in my State 
alone, remote as it is from the center of the nation, exceeds 
$5,000,000; in the neighboring State of California it is nearly 
$10,000,000; in the State of Montana it exceeds $5,000,000, and 
in the Territory of New Mexico it is nearly as large, while in 
the State of Ohio it amounts to nearly $15,000,000. The annual 
income from this industry, both from the wool as it leaves the 
sheep’s back and from the mutton consumed, is estimated to ex- 
ceed in value $100,000,000. 

A third consideration is the immense amount of wealth in- 
vested by our people in the manufacture of our woolen products. 
There are now 2,867 woolenestablishments, and they have a value 
of $324,535,241, and they manufacture a product valued in 1890 at 
$345,942,824. The annual wages paid in the wool and woolen indus- 
tries aggregate $47,000,000. These give comfortable maintenance 
to agreat army of our own people and who themselves forma part 
of that vast array of consumers who make our home market so 
attractive and so profitable to all the industries of the country. 
Now these millions of dollars are retained in the country, which 
otherwise must go to other lands. 

It can thus be seen that the wool and woolen industries are of 
great proportions and contribute largely to the wealth, the com- 
merce, and the population of the United States. Then it should 
not be impaired, much less should it be destroyed, as it will be 
if the proposed legislation should prevail and wools be placed 
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upon the free list toengage in an unequal struggle for supremacy , 


with the product of the cheap labor of Europe, Australia, South 
America, and Africa. 
The answer to the next inquiry will be equally satisfactory. 


IS A PROTECTED WOOL INDUSTRY IN THE INTEREST OF THE PEOPLE? 


It may be announced as a primary proposition that what is of 
benefit to the nation as a whole is of interest to each citizen. _ 

The tariff, as now adjusted, creates such a mutuality of indi- 
vidual interest as to afford certain compensatory advantages 
even to individuals as well as to communities not directly the 
beneficiaries of protective duties. | The cotton-grower of the 
South, who has no tariff protection, is benefited by the protection 
afforded the manufacturer of the North, who creates a home de- 
mand and places the factory nearer the field, and so with the 
tariff on coal and iron, which affords a compensatory advantage 
to the grower of wheat in the fields of the West. But aside 
from the other advantages of occupation, and wages afforded 
the individual at home by the wool industry, and which other- 
wise would benefit the people of other countries in these re- 
spects, it is demonstrated that the development of the Ameri- 
can wool and woolen industries has proven a direct benefit to 
every citizen in the cheapening of his woolen clothing. 

Never before could staple woolen fabrics be purchased so 
cheaply as now. We hear no more the partizan cry as to how 
the poor men’s clothing is ‘* taxed” since it has been shown that 
as to many fabrics they are now manufactured as cheaply by us 
as they are in Europe. This is exemplified also in the increased 
demand for American goods. The quality as well as the price 
commend them to home consumers. While in 1890 our people 
paid to foreign manufacturers $53,898,914 for woolen fabrics, in 
1891, after the McKinley bill, we only paid the foreigner $34.- 
000,543, and this was largely for finely finished goods worn by 
the rich. While we use more of the home manufacture we pur- 
chase less from abroad. 

This is further shown in the statistics from which we find that 
while the increase of American wool in our manufacturing 
amounts to 375 per cent, the increased use in England is only 57 
per cent. In protection America the wool supply is increasing, 
while in free-trade England it is diminishing. England imports 
twice the amount of wool that she produces. While our “raw” 
wool prices are from 20 to 30 per cent above those of free-trade 
countries, our manufactured fibrics have largely decreased in 
price, and especially since the McKinley bill. 

FREE WOOL MAKES COSTLY MUTTON. 


Another benefit to the ore in a tariff to encourage sheep hus- 
bandry is in the single item of cheaper meats. Of thesmall flocks 
scattered among the 8,000,000 farmers of the United States much 
attention is given to the production of the best ‘“‘ mutton” sheep. 
Free wool means few sheep, and few sheep means costly mutton, 
so that while we are depriving the farmer of his profit on his wool 
we are depriving the consumer of a wholesome and cheap meat. 
The decrease of sheep, then, means the increase of meat cost. 

In confirmation of this I submit a communication from Hon. 
John Minto, a distinguished citizenof my State. He has devoted 
a long life to sheep husbandry; he is a practical farmer, and is 
= of the best authorities on wool-growing in any of the Pacific 
states: 

SALEM, OREGON, March 6, 18)2. 


DEAR SiR: You will not be surprised to learn that we are watching with 
interest the action of Congress with special reference to its action on Mr. 
SPRINGER’S bill to place wool on the free list. I cannot believe that any con- 
siderable number of members of Congress realize the consequences of the 
passage of suchalaw. You know the slight change in the lawof 1883 stopped 
arate of increase in the flocks of the nation, which gave us over [2,500,000 in- 
crease during the five years preceding the taking effect of that slight change. 
and that instead of having to-day the 65,000, we should have, we have 
slightly more than 43,000,000, a decrease of over 7,000,000. 

Our own State of Oregon maintained a slight increase until President 
Cleveland sent in his injurious message of December. 1887, but since that the 
decrease has been 534,530, according to the last assessment rolls. As great 
or greater comparative decrease has taken place in California, and one effect 
of this think you ought to know, in case you may have the opportunity 
(which I hope you will have) to — a few words of protest against the de- 
struction of wool-growing as a national industry. 

In California, before the disturbance of the tariff of 1867, mutton sold at 2) 
to 3} cents, it now sells at 8 and 10 cents, and in many small towns the meat 
18s not kept for sale. A pioneer wool-grower predicts that if wool is placed 
on the free list mutton will go out of use. In 1880 Fresno County, Cal., had 
the greatest number of sheep of any county in the United States (750,000). 
It now returns half the number, and the retail price of mutton is 15 cents 
per pound, The sheep men, who were a people held in contempt a few years 
ate tn ig see the humorous side of the present tax on the workingman’s 

ner pail. 

There is now some disappointment among a few that the McKinley law 
has not raised prices, but the reason is generally understood. and even as 
00d Democrats as our friend Hon. George Chandler, of Baker County, holds 
there is nothing in the way of the wool-growing interest being a prosperous 
pursuit but tariff tinkering, which he thinks ought to stop. Oregon lost in 
1891 by a decline in wool $96,804, but gained on her mutton crop “48,602. 
These results escaped President Cleveland's calculations in 1887. 

Yours very respectfully, 
JOHN MINTO. 


Hon. BINGER HERMANN. 
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FREE WOOL MAKES CHEAP LABOR. 


To the wage-earner more than to all others will free trade 
to wools and woolens prove most ruinous, since it robs him of 
his livelihood and transfers his occupation to an alien people. 
Ninety per cent of the value of ordinary fabrics of manufacture 
is said to represent labor. The commercial value of the woolen 
manufactures, as has been shown, for 1890 was $345,942,824. It 
can be seen what this vast sum means to the laborer among the 
flocks on the farm and to the operative in the factory. When 
we reflect that European labor commands less than half that 
paid American labor, can it not be seen that neither the flock- 
master nor the manufacturer can compete with the foreign rival. 
unless American wages can be reduced to the foreign level? 

Who can do this? Who would do it? American sheep hus- 
bandry would cease, American factories would suspend, and our 
markets would soon b2 monopolized by free wool and free woolens 
from other lands. With no market abroad for ‘‘ raw” wool, and 
with our mills closed, what inducement could remain for any pro- 
duction of wool? Anticipating just such result, England prays for 
the enactment of the free-wool bill now before this House. It is 
the entering wedge for free woolens which must soon follow. 
For let it be remembered that the American people will demand 
that if wool shall be free on the sheep’s back, it shall also be free 
on the man’s back. 

Some manufacturers say with Mr. SPRINGER “that free wool 
means greater prosperity,” but they are careful to insist that a 
duty shall be maintained upon the imported woolen manufac- 
tures. Such an expression has little regard for the temper and 
less appreciation of the power and rights of the wool-grower. 
Nor does it weigh with caution the spirit of equity and fairness 
which the American people as a class entertain and cherish. 
Such an unjust discrimination against so large a portion of our 
own citizens and in the imperilling of a great industry, that a 
partial privilege may be offered another industry and those who 
engage in it, would not be tolerated for twelve months. 

Wool as it comes from the toil and care of the farmer is no 
more araw material than is the woolen manufacturer's fabric as 
it goes to the tailor, and into trade. Shall the farmer’s labor be 
deprived of protection as it affect his product while the product 
of the manufacturer is protected? Why should a line be drawn 
between the labor of these two classes, and of these two industries? 

The American protectionist believes in fostering every Ameri- 
can industry which is capable of development. He believes in 
home first. His own country before that of any other. ‘‘ He 
that provideth not for his own household is worse than an infi- 
del” saith the Scriptures. He knows full well that with a free 
market to foreign woolens we should not have cheaper fabrics 
after our own industries had been destroyed, but thatasa matter 
of fact we should have more excessive prices than before on the 
foreign article. When the foreigner shall have the exclusive 
monopoly of our market the consumer will soon learn what is true 
of all monopolies, that increased prices follow. We are entitled 
to our own markets. Wemadethem. We are taxed upon our 
property to construct and maintain our roadways and otherwise 
build up the country, and it is right that we should enter our 
markets and not be compelled to compete side by side with the 
cheap labor of another people who contribute nothing to our 
national prosperity or our national defense. 

We have forty-four great States and five Territories, including 
Alaska, constituting one great nation. These States and Terri 
tories are each, many of them, larger in area than some of the 
great kingdoms and principalities of the Old World. In one 
sense let us assume that our American Empire embraces forty- 
nine separate nations, and each one contributing through Fed- 
eral legislation and by the obligation of the compact of union 
not only to the common defense, but to the material advance- 
ment and prosperity of each other. Among these forty-nine 
governments—greater than any one of the greatest nations of 
Europe—we have free trade, and we supply 92 per cent of the 
market of this great Union, and maintain better prices for our 
products and better prices for our labor, and enjoy a degree of 
greater prosperity than any other nation of the world. 

Then what policy or what theory of economy should induce us 
to open wide our colossal gateways and invite without imposi- 
tion of tax the cheap products and the cheap labor of the world? 
Our own supply almost equals our own demand. Should we be 
criticised for endeavoring to furnish this demand from our own 
products? Should we be censured for retaining among our own 
people the vast millions of money earned by ourselves and ex- 
pended for our own consumption? Should we abandon a hom: 
market worth $13,000,000,000 for a foreign market worth $1,500,- 
000,000? Each and every individual of society is interested in 


such conditions, and should look with painful solicitude upon 
ev.ry attempt to strike down the walls of protection, the nation’s 
best security. 











IS OUR WOOL INDUSTRY CAPABLE OF INCREASE? 

We may next inquire whether this industry is capable of in- 
crease equal to the home demand? The first answer to this is 
the proof of what we have already accomplsshed. In 1840 we 
produced but 35,802,114 pounds of wool, and we consumed but 
45,700,854 pounds. In 1890 we produced in round numbers 300,- 
000,000 pounds, and we consumed 600,000,000 pounds. In 1810 
there were but 10,000,000 sheep in the United States, while on 
January 1, 1892, there were 44,938,365, showing an increase of 
34,938,365. In 1860 we had 22,471,275, being an increase of but 
12,471,275 in fifty years, while from 1860 to 1892, being a period 
of thirty-two years of protection, our increase amounted to 22,- 
467,090. In 1860 our production of clothing wools for consump- 
tion was only 28 per cent, while in 1891 we produced 70 per cent. 

I shall show further on that rapid as this growth has been it 
would have been far greater had the policy of protection not 
been often interrupted. 

But itis asserted that in the past twenty-five years of tariff 
legislation the number of sheep have diminished and that the 
home price for wool has been reduced one-half in that time, and 
that protection has really decreased prices as well as supply. 
This is indeed a singular declaration! We have been taught by 
political economy, and have verified it by experience, that in- 
variably a diminution of supply occasions an increase in price, 
assuming the demand to continue; and hence we must look for 
a different explanation if the assertion be true. Without this 
it will prove a difficult task to convince wool-gtowers or even 
consumers that the fewer sheep we have in the country the 
cheaper will wool become. If this were true, however, why do 
our free-trade friends not stand by the McKinley bill, especially 
so far as it increases the duty upon wool? According to their 
interpretation the higher the tariff the cheaper the wool. On 
the same reasoning our manufactured woolens should be cheaper 
as the duty is increased! 

but if this is the eifeect of increased duties is it not strange 
that wool-growers themselves do not know that free wool makes 
increased prices? Of all persons they would be the first to real- 
izethis. Their pockets as well as their intelligence would soon 
comprehend the situation. But on the contrary they are ear- 
nestly and unitedly demanding increased protection. They de- 
clare that free wool not only means low prices but means the 
utter destruction of wool-growing in the United States. In all 
their associations they cordially indorse the McKinley bill. 
This they would hardly do if it diminished their flocks and low- 
ered the prices upon their wools. Nor are consumers dissatis- 
fied with the law since its effects are known, as it isshown that 
while woolen goods as a rule are not higher than before, yetas a 
matter of fact many woolen fabrics are lower than ever before. 


WOOLEN MANUFACTURES HAVE INCREASED AND CHEAPENED. 


Nor are manufacturers generally dissatisfied with the existing 
duties. As to them itis shown thatsince the McKinley bill they 
manufacture more goods than before; indeed, as anation we now 
manufacture more goods than any other nation on earth. Each 
year,as we become more skilled, we manufacture at cheaper rates 
than before. ‘Protection has guarded and preserved them while 
struggling for proficiency, and has said to other old and experi- 
enced nations, ‘‘ Hands off!” 
can enter the arena of the world, as it has done with so many 
other products of manufacture, and without the armor of pro- 
tection can challenge the oldest and the best in competition of 
manufacture, both in quality and in price, in their own markets. 
See what has been done even in the brief period of ten years! 


| 1890. 


1880. 


Capital invested $314, 309,914 | $150,091, 869 


Hands employed. ._-_... nicl cian ocdy Rana taki el 221, 132 | 161, 557 
Cost of materials used .... ...... 22... 2222 422..-.- | $203,095,642 | $164, 371, 551 
WEG OE BOOGIE: His. kn ict chtbibeidiodinds 338, 231, 109 267, 252, 913 


In 1890 we imported 162,000,000 pounds of wool in foreign cloths, 
while last year we only imported 104,000,000 pounds. 

What's the matter with protection as to this splendid record? 
There has been no decrease in this showing. 

But it is insisted that wool should be free because it would 
build up our manufacturing interests, and it is asserted to be 
necessary to accomplish this result. The explanation given is 
that the manufacturer requires foreign wools for mixing pur- 


poses, and that this addition to the supply will enable him to in- | 115: the wool yield of other countries has increased immensely. 


crease and cheapen his product, and thus stimulate the demand 
in thehomemarket. Thatthis increased demand for the cheaper 
home fabric would encourage an increased demand for ‘‘ raw” 
wool at home, and it would follow that the wool-grower would 
receive an increase in price. 


Soon, very soon, our young giant | 
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But this logic does not convince. The wool-grower replies 
that we already have more demand than he can supply and that 
free wool will-be followed by cheap wools and his occupation wil! 
be destroyed and not benefited. The manufacturer will buy; 
where he can buy the cheapest and the European supply exceed 
the American supply. The wool clip of Australia and Asia alon 
exceeds the entire demand of all our manufacturers. With fr 
wool to them and with 12 cents less for our wool it is absurd + 
argue that our prices would increase. But the manufacturer i; 
not satisfied with the assurances of the free traders. He is not 
convinced that his market will be any larger or that it will be 
any better. He knows that free wool will be followed by free 
woolens and that such products from Europe’s cheap labor would 
bring destruction to American manufactures. The National As- 
sociation of Wool Manufacturers therefore protest against free 
wool. While free wool would be coming to the American man- 
ufacturer it would be still going to the foreign manufacturer, 
Here the labor problem makes the contest an unequal one, whic! 
even our improved machinery as yet can not overcome. 

It is said again that because there is no market for American 
wool outside of the United States the American manufacture 
can offer his own prices, and by receiving the drawback which 
the law allows on his exports can hold the advantage over 
the wool-grower, who must sell low, and hence there should b 
free trade in wool. A complete answer to this is that neither 
our wool-growers nor our manufacturers ask a foreign market for 
their products. Our home market for both grower and manu- 
facturer is better than all the foreign markets. The demand ex- 
ceeds the supply. Ourprices are higher than the foreign price, 
and hence the foreigner pays a tax of 12 cents a pound to sel! 
his product here. Then, why should we fret about the foreign 
marketforour products? Then, again, manufacturers themselves 
must compete sharply in the purchase of the home supply of 
wool, since itis less than their demand. But how long would 
they compete for our wool if we should give notice to the foreign 
grower that we should no longer collect 12 cents a pound on his 
wool, but that he should enter our markets free? Instead of 
having five factories seeking one man’s clip we should have five 
clips seeking one factory. 

WOOLS CHEAPENED BY UNIVERSAL DEPRESSION. 

But it is said that all wools were lower since the McKinley bil! 
than before. This may be true as to some grades, but not as to 
others. There were some which, indeed, commanded @ higher 
price than before. But assume that wools were cheaper here. 
It is also true that they were cheaper in all other parts of th 
world, and yet it will not be contended that the McKinley bill is 
chargeable with this. The true cause exists in the depressed 
business of all nations. It was universal. Prices of all products 
and everywhere were affected, and not wool alone. Owing to the 
failure of the wheat crop in Russia, that product forms an ex- 
ception. The dealings of one partof the world with another part 
through improved transportation, telegraphic communication 
the transmission of money by exchanges, and through a more in- 


| timate international acquaintance, a higher education, and ad 


vanced civilization, has become so thorough and systematic that 
a failure of crops, though partial, in India, Russia, Australia, 0 
South America, a war in Afghanistan, a revolution in Central 
America, or a pestilence, a famine, or other calamity in the re 
motestcorner of the globe, at once affects the industrial conditio 
in different degrees in widely distant parts. 

We have not forgotten the recent collapse of business in the 
Argentine Republic, and which impaired public as well as pri- 


| vate confidence and depleted the money vaults of great bank 


ing institutions the most distant from the catastrophe itself 
Every industry in every nation shared in the depression whic! 
followed. Take cotton for instance. There is ne tariff to de- 


| press it, and yet the decline in the price of that product far ex- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ceeds the decline in wool. Never before in the South was thi 
cotton price solow. Business there is in a ruinous condition. 
Why, therefore, should wool not share to some extent with other 
products in the depression? Is there any law of economics or 
any magic of business to exempt it from the falling market? _ 
say, in the face of such disturbance of trade, that the McKinley 
bill is responsible is either to confess ignorance of the situation 
or is a deliberate attempt to deceive. 

The subject is a great and important one, and means much to 
our country, It should be treated with the utmost candor and 
research. ‘To deceive one’s self may excite pity, but to attemp! 
to deceive those who confide in us merits prompt and lasting 
condemnation. Norshould we forget, inconsidering this question, 


LO 


| That which is argued most strongly against protection is how- 
| ever found to disclose its greatest strength. 


| 
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PROTECTION PRICE FOR AMERICAN WOOL. 
Whatever may be the ruling prices, whether high or low, the 
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fact vemains, and during this entire debate has not been dis- 
puted, that the wool price is always higher in the United States 
than in any other country on earth. This, whatever may be the 
difference. and whether the affairs of the world be universally 
prosperous or universally depressed, is due entirely to the duty 
imposed on the foreign wool import. This is the triumphant 
answer of the protectionist. No sophistry, no jugglery with 
figures, no impassioned oratory can change this fact. Prices 
were low, it is true, but with protection they were maintained 12 
cents a pound higher than the wool prices of any other nation. 
This represents the amount of the duty. The prices of England 
and America vary at least to this extent. The same grade 
which sold in free-trade London in 1889 for 23 conts per pound 
sold in protection New York at 36 cents pound. In 1890, when 
it sold for 25 cents there, it sold here for 37 cents. 

Last year, and when prices were most depressed with us, Aus- 
tralian wool had fallen to $67.50 a bale in Liverpool and London, 
as against $73.75 a bale the year before, while in New York and Bos- 
ton at no time in those years had the prices fallen so low. This 
proves conclusively that while our tariff policy may not control 
the market prices of the world, it does guarantee higher prices 
to the home wool-grower, and far higher than if we had free 
trade. None know this better than the home manufacturer, but 
he also knows that if wool is made free so will woolens be free, 
and in destroying the wool-grower’s industry he only destroys 
his own. One roof covers bothtemples. They are supported by 
the same pillars, and to strike one of them down is to impair or 
destroy the entire edifice. 

We thus see that when prices are lowest in the world’s mar- 
kets, and when we most need the help of protection, we get it. 
Let the wool-growers of Oregon reflect for a moment how much 
longer they could have sustained their industry, if from the low 
prices realized last year they should have suffered afurther re- 
duction of 12 cents per pound. And yet this would have been a 
direct result of free trade. To those who were paid 18 cents for 
the fall clip, free trade would have given about 6 cents per pound! 
Even the ravages of coyotes upon our flocks would have been 
harmless besides the ruin of the free-trade coyote. 

If our “ tariff reform” friends tauntingly ask how much lower 
is wool under the McKinley bill, we inquire of them how much 
higher is wool under this bill than it would have been had there 
been no protection? In a practical test protection is worth at 
least 12eents a pound to every grower of wool. Free trade would 
be worth 12 cents per pound less. We have comparisons close 
at home. Just across the northern boundary of our nation is 
Canada. That people produce millions of pounds. The lands 
are cheaper and the labor there is cheaper than here. 

We have an official statement, just published in the United 
States Consular Reports, giving the pricesof last year in Canada 
and in our market close to the Canadian line, which I submit: 


UNITED STATES CONSULATE, amilton, Canada, March %, 1392 


[Extract.] 


Wool has held its own fairly well, notwithstanding the increase in the duty; 
the decrease in exports is butnominal. Thecliplast year was upto the aver- 
age, and the movement inthe last few months shows some demand for Cana- 
dian wool, which sells in this market at from 18} to 20 cents, and is sold, duty 
and freight paid, in American markets for 33 cents, which leaves a very nar- 
row margin for the Canadian dealers. 


The Canadian pays a duty of 11 and 12 cents on every pound 
of his wool which he hauls across the line. This wool sold for 
20 cents per pound last year in Canada, as the official reports 
show, and in the United States the same grade sold for 33 cents 
per pound. And yet they say the McKinley bill injures the 
farmer. Remove the duty and open the protection gates of Amer- 
ica, and the home price will be the foreign price plus the cost of 
transportation. Canada sells in our markets a large per cent of 
her entire wool yield. 

If these people can afford to pay the American duty, and still 
make a profit on their sales, how much more can the people of 
cheaper labor countries afford to seek our markets. This they 
do, and:these imports are much encouraged by the existing duties, 
which wool-growers believe to be insufficient. But if they be 
entirely repealed, as is now proposed, what vestige of the home 
production will survive? What isthe extentof our foreign rivals, 
who are waiting so anxiously for the overthrow of protection in 
America? In 1890 Australia’s supply was 400,879,240 pounds as 
against only 179,459,780 pounds in 1870. The Argentine Repub- 
lic produced 295,425,200 pounds in 1890 as againstonly 166,987,500 
pounds in 1870, Asia produced 274,860,000 pounds in 1890, and but 
134,507,000 pounds in 1870. In these countries the mild climate 
and growing grasses insures against the extra cost borne in 
more northerly latitudes, for winter feeding and for shelter, while 
very cheap wages, and semicivilized help, with cheap lands, af- 
ford additional advantage to the grower. Nor are these the only 
countries which produce cheap wool, and which seek our market. 

These enormous productions in the face of our tariff greatly 


a 
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depress prices in our country. The United States now produce 
one-sixth of the world’s supply of wool, and we consume 600,000,- 
000 pounds. This is one-thirdof the world’s consumption. Both 
the production and the consumption in our country are increasing 
enormously. It can be seen how great is the prize! To remove 
this wealth from us and to transfer it to other lands may well 
excite the cupidity, the ingenuity, and the best endeavors of the 
foreigner. But why, alas! should Americancitizens strive to aid 
the foreigner in thus despoiling their own country? 

But it is said that even if our wool should become cheaper 
under free wool importation it could seriously effect only the wool- 
growers east of the Mississippi, whose profits at best are linrited, 
but as to the growers west of the Mississippi, that their profits 
are already too large, since they graze their flocks upon the pub- 
lie domain. This, however, is not true. The indusiry can be 
made profitable East as well as West. As recent as ten years ago 
it is true that much of the Western domain was still open to the 
herder, and the broad prairies and grassy plains furnished cheap 
and abundant pasturage. This condition is now changed. 

Over all this broad continent there is no longer the wide ex- 
panse of vacant pasture. American homeseekers have gone 
thither and are improving and cultivating. The great plains 
are divided and subdivided among grazersand cultivators. The 
grassy slopes of the Rocky Mountains, from the base to the sum- 
mit, are found peopled with many industrious settlers. Farther 
westward, to the extreme confines of the Republic—to the ever- 
green grasses upon the lofty cliffs which overlook the encroach- 
ing waves of the Pacific Ocean—homesteaders and pre*mptors 
are there to forbid the approach of the unauthorized herders. 
Their own small herds and flocks must be protected. The day of 
the cattle king and the sheep monarch upon the public domain 
is at an end. 

But even where in very remote places in the mountain ranges 
the large herder still resorts to vacant public lands the expense 
and losses far exceed those of the wool-grower east of the Mis- 
sissippi. The frontiersman pays 100 per cent more for his sup- 
plies, while the freight charges borne to reach the Eastern 
market with his clip are often one-fifth of the gross proceeds 
of the market. Exposure to burrs and to sand and alkali found 
on many ranges makes a great shrinkage, and the Eastern mar- 
kets discount heavily for this. Without shelter for his flocks 
he suffers losses not only from the snows and chilly blasts of win- 
ter, but from the depredations by wild animals. These, with 
diszase, and the curtailment of the natural herbage by over- 
stocking, inflicts many and severe losses not common to sheep 
husbandry eastof the Mississippi. Still, with all these hindrances 
and vexatious results, there is more money and less indebtedness 
in a wool-growing country than in a grain-growing region. 

The farmer ofthe West,'however limited his flocks, finds wool- 
growing to yield more remunerative and certain returns than 
any other product of the farm. This, like any other industry, 
is discouraged by low prices and encouraged and fostered by 
lucrative prices. Itis entitled to an assurance that it shall be 
protected against foreign competition, and if not terrorized by 
politicians’ threats of extinction by free trade it will continue 
its growth. The numbers of sheep will not only be increased, 
but the quality of wool will be improved, and the weight of the 
fleece will be increased. 


WOOL WILL INCREASE AS TARIF¥ TINKERING CEASES. 

These considerations, however, are not given to a product 
threatened with destruction. People hesitate to invest in an 
enterprise which is constantly imperiled. Give American wooi- 
growers a restfrom incessant tariff tinkering and they will soon 
demonstrate to the world their ability to produce the requisite 
supply of wool to meet the home demand. Our past experience 
throws its unerring light in confirmation of this. 

In 1866 our clip was 160,000,000 pounds; in 1867, 168,000,000 
pounds; in 1868, 177,000,000 pounds. From 1869 to 1874 the yicld 
varied until in the latter year it reached 178,000,000 pounds. In 
1875 it had increased to 193,000,000 pounds; in 1876 it was in- 
creased to 198,000,000 pounds; in 1877 it was 208,000,000: in 1878 
it was 211,000,000; in 1880 it was 264,000,000; in 1881, 290,000,000; 
in 1882 it was 300,000,000; in 1883 it was 320,000,000. Still in- 
creasing, the next year it had reached the high-water mark— 
337,000,000 pounds. 

What more splendid exhibit of the growth of an industry in 
so limited a period could be expected? Is this not sufficient evi- 
dence of our capacity to produce wool? Modern tariff agitation 
in Congress, however, came and produced its effect in the reduced 
duties of 1883. Later it was proposed to place wool on the free 
list. Note the result: In 1885 the clip fell to 329,600,000 pounds. 
In 1886 the efforts of the previous Congress were renewed in the 
Morrison horizonial cut, and the wool yield fell to 322,305,000 
pounds. The decisive defeat of that attempt was followed byt 


revival of the wool industry, and the clip of 1887 increased to 
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333,500,000 pounds. In 1888, however, another and more desper- 
ate assault was made upon the tariff lines, and especially, as at 
present, upon the wool duties. The clip for that year suffered 
by the threatened danger and decreased to 322,000,000 pounds. 
In 1889 there were large importations of English worsteds into 
the United States, and under the fraudulent system of classifica- 
tion at the New York custom-house much material that was 
wool came in free. Many woolen mills failed or suspended op- 
erations, and under the continued pressure of free-trade agita- 
tion the wool clip for 1889further declined to 295,799,000 pounds. 
During these agitations and reductions we suffered in four 
years a loss of 8,000,000 sheep. In 1890 the protection cause was 
again in the ascendancy. The tariff lines were reformed, and 
the McKinley bill was passed and became a law. Duties were 
again increased and further opportunity for English importers to 
obtain false classification of certain woolens was prevented. 
Increased confidence was inspired by this wholesome legisla- 
tion, and the year following witnessed an increased wool clip of 
309,500,000 pounds, with a gain in that one year of 1,507,229 sheep 
and 9,000,000 pounds of wool. The increased duty on imported 
manufactures increased our home manufacture of woolens to the 
extent of $20,000,000. This increased home manufacture repre- 
sented a demand for at least 60,000,000 pounds of American wool. 
PROTECTION BRINGS FARM AND FACTORY CLOSE TOGETHER. 


Of our foreign wool imports it is estimated that 200,000,000 
pounds comes in a manufactured form. Last yedr we only im- 
ported 40,000,000 pounds of clothing wool and 104,000,000 pounds 
of fabric. These foreign importations crowd out two classes of 
ow industral population, the American wool-grower and the 
American manfacturer, and displace the product and wage-earn- 
ings of both. 

But why, we ask, should we go to England to buy blankets or 
woolen clothing if we can manufacture just as good athome? If 
Kngland manufactures an excess of these why should she ask that 
we cease our manufacturing and buy from her? Protectionists 
believe thatit is wiser and in the end far more economical to make 
and buy what we need at home than to go 3,000 miles to purchase. 
Is it not better to retain the money of our people in our own 
country? What business sense is there in hauling your wood, 
your wool, your leather, or your iron, or other so-called raw ma- 
terialsacross the ocean toforeign workshops and then hauling the 
manufactured product back again? 

Nations are not enriched inthat way. The people who do the 
hauling and the manufacturing become prosperous. We believe 
that the nearer the farm, the mine, and the workshop are brought 
together the more economical are the conditions. The more 
people there are in manufactures the fewer there will be on the 
farm. The more there are to consume the better will be the 
market. It therefore follows that all products of the farm, 
whether of wool, animals, meats, grains, hay, vegetables, fruits, 
berries, eggs, or butter, bear a _ in proportion as they are 
near manufacturing, mining, andcommercial centers. To build 
up like industries in England and seek a market there is neither 
wise, economic, or patriotic. The cost of transportation is one 
objection, the closercompetition is another, while a third is that 
many of our productions of a perishable nature can not bear 
transportation and will have no market. With our home mar- 
ket gone where should we sell our eggs, our berries, our milk, 
our vegetables, and our fruits, which aggregate for the year so 
much to the farmer? 

The protectionist believes that the more we can diversify our 
own labors and our own industries the greater we make our na- 
tion and the more prosperous we make ourselves. 

We are the greatest manufacturing nation on earth. Protec- 
tion has done this. Every advance of the protective policy pro- 
duces new conquests and makes our own nation richer than be- 
fore. One industry after another of the Old World is induced 
by it to come here and under American genius and direction 
enters into rivalry with its late associates in interest and condi- 
tion. By comparison of prices we find that soon we are not only 
selling the home product at lesser prices, but in competition 
with the like foreign article. A short time ago lace manufac- 
turing was entirely new to this country. There was but one fac- 
tory here and its existence was a struggle. We placed an ad 
valorem duty on the foreign import. It was said that this was 
encouraging a monopoly and increasing prices to the poor. At 
the present time there are over six well-equipped lace factories 
in operation and construction; they are competing with each 
other and already a cheapening of pricesis the result. The Not- 
tingham Express, an English journal, and published in that great 
city of English lace factories, says of these American enterprises: 

Undoubtedly, in the production of the lower grades of goods, such asdo not 
require Egyptian cotton, these domestic manufacturers will enjoy in the 

gh tariff an almost overwhelming advantage over English exporters. Al- 
though Philadelphia is notoriously aimost the most expensive labor market 


in the United States, and all items of expense in connection with the pro- 
duction of the goods will, especially at first, be greatly in excess of the cor- 
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responding cost in England, yet as labor is a ey small item in 
lace-curtain manufacture, these disadvantages will not nearly equal in ex- 
pense the enormous duties in the finished goods imported. On the other 
hand the reduction of the prices of lace curtains in America caused by do- 
mestic competition, will inevitably lead to a greatly extended use of the 
lower qualities by the working classes and also inevitably, I think, to greater 
Secrsmninasion in the choice of designs and qualities by the more luxurious 
classes. 

Referring also to the injurious effects of the McKinley bill on 
the extensive kid-glove manufactures of Germany, and which em- 
ploy so many operatives and absorbs so much American gold, 
the Kutlows German Trade Review for January 13, says: 

The white kid-glove manufacturers, who employ very many hands in the 
neighborhood of Johanngeorgenstadt, have also lost some of their trade ow- 
ing to the McKinley bill, but since the United States are at present scarcely 
in the position to satisfy their own demand in gloves, then the export ther» 
will probably improve. This may be the more certainly expected if after the 
choice of a Democratic President the McKinley bill should be allowed to fall 
through. 

Every manufacturing nation of the Old World is each year re- 
ceiving fewer orders and less cash from the United States, and 
in consequence there is a perceptible decline in many industries, 
the like of which we have now successfully inaugurated in our 
own country. 

The British Iron Trade Circular of January 7_ publishes this 
lamentation: 


It is seemingly but a few years ago that we made all the rails that America 
needed. It was the Welsh rail which linked the Puritan North to the Cava- 
lier States of the South, which crossed the great pampas and wastes, bringing 
the Mormon into control and helping to subdue the impetuous redskin, and 
bringing, we may add, the granaries of Chicago and the great industries of 
Pennsylvania as tributaries to European needs. What do we now make? 
Not a solitary rail goes from Wales to the States! Ironmasters once thought 
that the Americans could not make steel rails. They have now beaten our 
record. Wehavedreamt that we only can make tin plate; that there is some- 
thing in the coal and iron we have different to others. This is only a dream. 
The shrewd American, a product of the keenest of every land—many expa- 
triated for the fact that their quick brains were not under moral discipline- 
will be sure to meet home demands with home supplies. 


FREE LUMBER WILL FOLLOW FREE WOOL. 

One result of the abandonment of the wool industry, and fol- 
lowing it the decline or destruction of woolen manufacturing in 
the United States, will be that the great army of people directly 
engaged in that business, whose occupation and trade will b> 
gone, will most of them seek agriculture as a resort, and since 
this field is already amply supplied with labor, it can not afford 
to increase its product without a corresponding increase in the 
demand for its supply. The farmer’s products will increase 
while both his markets and his profits will decrease. 

This illustration may also be applied to the effect which will 

follow the placing of lumber on the free list. This industry is 
assailed by the same hand and prompted by the same policy 
which seeks out the woolen industry for destruction. Lumber 
is the largest of any single manufacturing enterprise of the na- 
tion. The capital invested in it equals $750,000,000, and about 
three millions of our people contribute to it their labor and look 
to it for their support. The manufactured output of the Ameri- 
can sawmills alone equals the enormous annual yield of $500,000,- 
000, greater than all the gold, silver, copper, lead, iron, and coal 
mines of this great nation! 
. Yet this marvelous product of America’s forests and which 
blesses millions of our countrymen is to be exposed to cheap 
Canadian ee until by the cheaper lands and cheaper timber 
and cheaper labor of Canadaand British Columbia our own great 
industry will be displaced by the Canadian manufactured prod- 
uct. This product from the North can be successfully sold in 
competition with Arkansas lumber in the market place of Little 
Rock, while the British Columbian product can defy the Amer- 
ican lumber markets of Seattle, of Portland, and San Francisco. 
American lumbermen must go out of the business. 

But itis not alone those directly employed in the industry 
who will suffer. The farmer will be greatly injured. He sup- 
plies the consumers of the mills, factories, shops, and lumber 
camps, and those engaged in the shipping of lumber. We not 
only produce and manufacture all lumber for home consumption, 
but we export to foreign countries to the value of $28,000,000 
Close up the sawmills of the great lakes of the North and those 
amid the forests of the South and the Pacific, and then abandon 
the woolen factories of the New England States, and thus dimin- 
ish the millions of wage-earners and consumers, and what be- 
comes of much of the rich home market where the American 
farmer now finds a sale for 92 per cent of all that he produces? 

THE PEOPLE DO NOT ASK FOR FREE WOOLS. 

But who is it that ask for this ruinous legislation? The peo- 
ple are not clamoring for cheaper wools. Petitions are coming 
to each of us as Representatives, from granges and alliances and 
individual farmers for laws regulating pure food, pure lard, and 
to prevent options and gambling in farm products, and from 
labor organizations for labor legislation, the exclusion of Chi- 
nese, restricting immigration, and other subjects; but who is 
receiving petitions from the people to place wool on the free 
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list? Politicians in conventions make the issue—the people do 


not. 
WOOL-GROWERS DO NOT ASK FOR FREE WOGL. 


The wool-growers, in their annual conventions, do not ask for 
it; but, on the contrary, they plead with Congress to deal kindly 
with their industry, and not to disturb existing protection. 

An intelligent wool-grower of my State writes so concisely of 
the certain ruinous effect of the pending legislation, and rep- 
resents so fairly the sentiments of wool-growers as a class, that 
I feel justified in submitting his letter to me: 

LAKEVIEW, OREGON, March 20, 1892. 


DEAR SIR: Having been engaged in wool p&oduction the past eighteen 
years it will not be presumptuous for me tosay that I take a very keen inter- 
est in the attack made on wool in the present Congress. 

Also say that all the wool-growers in this county of my acquaintance have 
confidence in their representatives at Washington protecting their interests 
to their fullest extent. However I can not refrain from expressing my in- 
dignation and condemnation of a bill so unfair, so unjust, so unbusiness- 
like as the one proposed in the present Congress of putting wool on the free 
list and at the same time protecting manufactures. 

I believe it to be the wool-growers’ opinion,and public opinion, whenI say 
let the raw material and manufactures go hand in hand, either protected or 
free, either to prosperity or destruction. Yes, make one battle-ground for 
both, and should the tariff reformers, or tariff shams, blindly force them on 
the free list, then the wool-growers can change their business to that of rais- 
ing grain, of which there is a surplus all over the United States, and the 
manufacturers, God only knows what they would do in such a dilemma. 

Taking this question home a few facts may be interesting and instructive, 
as showing the present state of the wool-growing industry in this country. 

The highest price realized for our best wool year's clip, both by sale at 
home and consignment, in the three years past, was 15} cents per pound, 
ranging from the above price down to 12} cents per pound. Freight on wool 
from here to Boston is not less than 4 or 5cents per pound. Think then of 
open competition with Australia and the southern belt of wool producing 
countries, which have increased their product the past year over 1,000,000,000 
pounds, causing the London market to be glutted with wool, causing the 
price of wool in that market in the past two years to drop from 23 to 27 per 
cent, resulting in larger shipments being made tothe United States than in 
former years. Countries, too, which purchase a small amount of our prod- 
ucts, countries which, without the asking, would have our markets thrown 
open to them for their largest exporting products, with nothing to lose and 
all to gain, and the people of the United States to pay for their luxury. 

If the legislative power invested in Congress should favor any classes 
these classes should the producers, as they by the nature of their calling 
when prosperous lend prosperity to every known interest in the world; and 
more especially the consumers, whose prosperity depends upon the producer, 
and in fact could not even exist without the producer. To illustrate, let us 
call the people living in cities consumers and the people living in the country 
producers, and upon visiting a town you ask the cause of their prosperity or 
the reverse, and the invariable answer will be that this class or that class of 
production is in a thrifty condition, and should you visit a town that is not 
thriving the reverse answer will be made by its citizens invariably. 

Can we imagine a town or city growing in a wilderness, without produc- 
tion, and does not production or trade always precede such growth, said 
Lahey being gauged by the amount of production and trade within its com- 
mand? 

Can a producer pay a debt without production? Neither can a consumer. 

While it is true that we are a * wheel within a wheel,” the producer being 
the origin, comes first in public favor, and first as a means of prosperity to 
all of mankind. 

MoreovVer, the laborer, by making increased demand for his services, indi- 
rectly is greatly benefited, as that is the pendulum which regulates the price 
of his services and prosperity. 

All of the above is in accordance with the law of ‘‘supply and demand,” 
which we can — and keep the rewards, or violate and suffer the penalty. 

Therefore would it not be far more sensible for Congress t@ encourage the 
growing of wool and mutton as one of the many productions that need en- 
couragement throughout the length and breadth of our progressive and pros- 
perous country, for which we have immense resources, for which there is 
abundant demand, for which by inherent right we have a right to supply, 
thereby encouraging the farmers in the raising of sheep, thereby lessening 
the competition in the growing of grain, thereby giving the farmers an op- 
portunity of enriching their old, worn-out farms by the raising of sheep, the 
most successful method known to-day? 

Instead of free raw material, free competition with foreign countries, give 
us laws, we care not how or in what manner, so that the American producers 
can have the privilege of supplying the home demand. 

With above conditions who would be able to prophesy in extent the pros- 
perity of the American people? 

Yours, respectfully, 
S. V. REHART. 

Hon. BINGER HERMANN, 

Washington, D. C. 


WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS ARE NOT UNITED. 
The majority of woolen manufacturers do not ask for a decrease 


of the duty on wool, though some more selfish may do so. The 
National Association of Woolen Manufacturers recently declared 


that ‘‘what the woolen manufacturers of the Unitea States now | 


need more than all else is a period of entire rest from tariff leg- 
islation.” As the speeches of free traders proclaim that nothing 
will so much build up our woolen manufacturers as free wool, it 


will be of interest to know what these manufacturers themselves | 


say as to this. The Boston Journal of Commerce requested the 
opinion of the largest manufacturing firms of New England, and 
thirty-five firms responded. One firm says: 

We desire to see no change in the present tariff. Ifthe duty on wool is off, 
the next thing will be free goods. 


Another says: 
We believe it is much better to let well enough alone. 
Another one says: 


It is very unfortunate that the free-wool question is the capital stock in 
part of one of the political parties. Wool is certainly cheapenough. What 
Wwe want is our home market. 
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Another firm says: 

There has been so much agitation and uncertainty for the past few years 
that manufacturers have not known how to arrange their business and have 
suffered from it. 

Another says: 

We are perfectly satisfied with the present tariff on wool and do not want 
any portion of it modified nor the law repealed. Give us temporary rest. 

Another says: 

If ————s prevails with present tariff it would be greater if tariff were 
lowered. The consumer has nothing to fear from a high duty on woolens, 
because the home competition will protect him. 

Another says: 


Taking the tariff off from wool means a lower price and discouragement 
for our wool-growers, and a higher price and happiness for the foreign wool- 
grower. Clothing and cloths never were cheaper than they are to-day in our 
country. 

Another manufacturer says: 


I think it one of the greatest injuries to labor and capital to have this con- 
stant tinkering with the tariff going on year after year seemingly simply to 
make political capital. 

Another says: 


The splendid results already achieved in the United States should not be 
endangered. The scale of wages and standard of comfort and living should 
not be lowered. Free wool will inevitably degrade both, for no man !ozic- 
ally or equitably can maintain the position of untaxed raw material and 
taxed products. 


THE BENEFITS OF RECIPROCITY COME FROM PROTECTION. 


But our free trader again asks why under the reciprocity pro- 
vision of the McKinley bill do we buy and admit free of duty 
the products of Brazil, and Cuba for instance, which countries 
purchase comparatively little from us, and at the same time im- 
pose a duty on products of England which nation bought from 
us last year $250.690,764 more than we bought from her. The 
protectionist answers that we make such discrimination only in 
favor of those countries which produce articles the like of which 
we do not produce. We offer a special inducement for their 
trade, since it does not conflict with American productions. 

The year previous to June 30,1891, we bought coffees and other 
products from Brazil, and paid her $69,110,394 in excess of what 
she bought from us. The protectionist thought this might be 
remedied, and so we said to Brazil: ‘‘While your coffees and 
other products have been allowed free access to our markets, 
hereafter you can take your choice to permit our products to en- 
ter your markets free, or else pay us the tariff which we have 
prescribed for such products as yours.” Rather than lose so 
great a market as ours they accept our terms. Since then our 
trade with Brazil hasincreased at the rate of $2,000,000 per month 
over former months. Our lard to Cuba formerly paid a duty of 
44 cents a pound, and we sold her annually to the amount of 33,- 
000,000 pounds. This product now goes free, and being sold 
there 44 cents cheaper than before, our sales are vastly increas- 
ing. 

thus without endangering our home market we obtain ex- 
tended markets for our excess productions. By it we especially 
obtain increased markets for that ‘‘extra bushel of wheat and 
that extra barrel of pork.” I could illustrate how with various 
countries we have already obtained most profitable results from 
this policy. How Cuba and Puerto Rica, which formerly taxed 
each barrel of American flour $5.80 reduced it to $1 per barrel 
only, and virtually gives usa monopoly of that market. The 
consul-general at Havana sends to the State Department the 
following interesting statistics: 

The receipts of flour at Havana for January, 1892, were: From the United 
States, 62,731 sacks; from Spain, none. In January, 1891, the receipts were: 
From the United States, 2,720 sacks; from Spain, 38,490 sacks. The exports 
of flour to’ Cuba from New York, New Orleans, Mobile, and Key West in 


January, 1892, amounted to 67,478 barrels, as against 9,234 barrels from the 
same points in January, 1891. 


And how San Domingo entirely removed her duty from flour 
and pork and other American products. How Germany, in or- 
der to reach our market with her sugar, removed her prohibi- 
tion to our pork exports, and thus gave us an enlarged market 
for this product tothe extent of $20,000,000 in that Empire alone. 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, France, Italy, and Austria have 
since followed the example of Germany. Great advantages were 
thus obtained for the American farmer, as well as the American 
manufacturer. 

Free traders do not desire such broad business and patriotic 
schemes as this! The result of their politics is rather to reduce 
and limit the opportunity for American production. Their 
statesmanship is more concerned in buying than in selling. 
They do not pause to reflect that a nation, like an individual, 
that is always buying and seldom selling will soon come to want. 
An enlarged market has become a necessity. The supply ex- 
ceeds the demand. We have our splendid home market for 92 
per cent of our productions. The policy of protection is not only 
to guard this, but to seek further markets for our surplus. This 
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reciprocity is fast securing. The wisdem.of this legislation is 
apparent even to the free trader. While we have separate bills 
in Congress seeking to place wool, cotton-ties, bagging, tin, coal, 
and lumber on the free list, no one has had the courage to seek 
a repeal of the reciprocity clause of the McKinley bill. 

This is fair trade. Protectionists believe in fair trade, but not 
in free trade. 

The free trader when declaiming to the people arouses him- 
self to great indignation over the ‘‘atrocious” McKinley bill, 
and now that he is in the majority in the popular branch of Con- 
gress we ask why he does not seek the repeal of this measure, 
and propose another system ‘in a general bill which will relieve 
the ‘‘oppressed” people from the ‘‘robber barons.” Buthecon- 
tents himself with only a few separate bills on wool, tumber, cot- 
ton, ties, salt, etc. Only a short time ago the manufacturers 
were the “robbers,” ‘‘ millionaires,” and ‘*‘ plutocrats.” They it 
was who made fortunes and lived in brown-stone front mansions 
in America and in baronial castles in Great Britain, from ill-got- 
ten gains in manufacturing the ‘‘ poor man’s coat.” They it was 
— were becoming richer and the poor man poorer by the “ rob- 

er tariff.” 


dreams.” 

Instead of relieving the toiling poor man and consumer from 
the extortions of the ‘‘ robber manufacturer,” we actually find the 
closest fellowship existing. It is the small farmer, the poor 
sheep-grower, the consumer of cheap meats, and the laborer who 
is turned over to merciless and famishing free trade, while the 
“robber manufacturer” in his ‘‘ brown-stone front” is protected 
with a ‘‘tax” of 45 per cent! The influence of the manufacturer 
and the votes of Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts 
are very persuasive, or else these “reformers” of easy promise 
did not mean what they said. 

Parties, like individuals, should be judged by what they do, 
rather than by what they promise. We must look beneath and 
beyond the platform. We must look to results. What protec- 
tion has done is written upon the open page of history. Its works 


are all around us—the pride and glory of Americans, and the ad- | 


miration of the world. The dignity of labor isexemplified in the 
illustrious careers of our greatest men. The distance between 
the workshop and the Executive Mansion has been overcome by 
more than one. We boastof our magnificent manufacturing sys- 
tem—now the greatest of the world. We have found of it that 
protection begets production, that production begets competi- 
tion, and that competition begets cheap prices. Here results a 
combination of advantages, and a blessing to the producer and 
laborer, as well as to the consumer. 

OIt was once said by H. C. Carey “‘that two employers compet- 
ing for the same laborer is the road to freedom, while twolabor- 


ers competing for the same employer is the road to slavery.” | 


The first represents the American system of protection, while 
the latter represents English free trade. This is the struggle be- 
fore us now. Which shall prevail? Thevery fact that England 
rejoices so heartily in every protection defeat in the United 
States should of itself excite reflection, if not suspicion, on the 
part of all conservative and patriotic citizens. The protection- 
ist seeks for well-made American products; the free trader seeks 
for cheap-made English products. 

Of what is cheapness to the consumer who has nothing with 
which to buy? The cheapest to himis the mostcostly. If free- 
trade countries possessed the blessings of proteeted America 
what induces the millions and millions of her people to seek our 
shores, many of them penniless and in rags. Here we have in- 
dustrial as well as political freedom. As it has been said: The 
gates of Castle Garden never swing outward. The rush is all in- 
ward. Indeed itis becoming evident that our gates swing too 


much inward both to the producers as well as the products of 


cheap labor. 


Laborers never go from America to England. Here they find | : ‘ 
| tari‘f reduces the price to ascale equal with foreign goods, then 


@ remunerative market for their labor and have homes of com- 
fort, while across the ocean starvation wages, long hours of toil, 
and restricted privileges is the price of labor. And yet we hear 
the cry of the free trader: “‘ We want a change!” 
A moment’s glance upon the wretched life in free-trade lands 
and then upon the supreme advantages of this, should decide a 
rompt anc patriotic reply from every intelligent and self-reflect- 
ing citizen. The movements in this Congress must not be mis- 
understood. They are like the Trojan horse—fair without but 
full of mischief within. Step by step free traders are attempting 
an entrance into the citadel of protection. Free trade absolute 
and unconditional will be the ultimatum. For the security, the 
prosperity, the glory, and the honor of our country, letus preserve 
with zealous care the matchless system of protection which was 
first commended to the nation by the illustrious Washjngton and 
Hamilton, and fearlessly upheld and approved by Jackson, Lin- 
coln, and Grant. 


Now this same ‘‘friend of the people” is in a large | 
majority, but ‘“‘what change has come over the spirit of his | 
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Duties on Woel and Weolen Goods. 


Money taken from ‘one citizen for the benefit of another citizen is, if au- 
thorized by law, legalized robbery. 


SPEECH 


HON. NICHOLAS N. OOX. 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 1, 1892. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties 
on woolen goods— 

Mr. COX of Tennessee said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I do not flatter myself that in the discussion 
of this question, which is almost as old as our Government, or 
even to the discussion had this session on this floor, I can ad- 
vance one new idea. 

If I can be successful in showing the effect tariff legislation has 
had on our financial condition, in connection with other legisla- 
tion equally vicious in results, depriving our common people of 
the legitimate fruits of their labor and concentrating what they 
made in the coffers of ethers, [ shall have accomplished my ob- 
ject. That discontent and dissatisfaction do exist is proven by 
the newspapers almost every day. We read of strikes, organi- 
zations of labor of different kinds, in some instances almost 
amounting to small civil wars. New factions are organizing into 
parties, new theories of finance are advanced and differentschemes 
of reliefs advocated, until every locality in certain sections of 
eur common country has a scheme for relief based on the most 
serious complaints. 

Butthe most conclusive proof of dissatisfaction and urgent de- 
mand for relief is found in the overwhelming defeat of the party 
that has advocated the continuance of the present system of tax- 
ation and onerous exactions from the people. The verdict was 
clear, distinct, and certain. If I were ,to consult the arguments 
made on the Republican side to find the reasons that brought 
about their complete defeat, I confess I would be led into utter 
confusion. Or if I should follow the theory of these gentlemen 
to ascertain and learn whether or not the people made a serious 
mistake in ousting that party from favor, [I meet with the same 
unexplained confusion in their positions. 

The gentleman from Maine iMr. DINGLEY] who was put for- 
ward to lead in this discussion. able as he is, labored for two hours 
with figures and comparisons to establish the conclusion that the 
tariff made manufactured articles cheaper, and at the same time 
made the wages of labor in their production higher. So the 
anomaly was found that the tariff operated in a kind of double ca- 
pacity, and bad the effect in one way to produce results exactly 
opposite to results in another direction—high wages to the work- 
man who made the goods, and cheap goods to the man who con- 
sumed them. So that leads to the certain conclusion that the 
proper way to get cheap goods is to pay high wages, and the 
way to get high wages is to sell cheap goods. 

Such was the teaching of one of the apostles. Another leader of 
hesame side, the gentleman from Massachusetts |Mr. WALKER}, 
who is himself a manufacturer. seeing, I suppose, the error his 
brother had dropped into, moved up a step, and in his dilemma 
announced that all the manufactured goods made in the United 
States were as cheap as anywhere in the world with the excep- 
tion of woolen goods. 

This brought out the contradictory point that actually exploded 
the entire theory of protection. It gave away the case, for ifthe 


the protectiom has a contrary effect froni what was intended, and 
actually defeats itself. So his theory was a high tariff to make 
cheap goods. cee 

These positions demonstrated the utter want of justice in sup- 
port of the system. But the great question still remains, and 
that is, ought the Government, as a mere question of policy, even 
conceding the constitutional question, legislate up the price of 
certain things and compel our peuple to pay that price, regard- 
less of the price on like articles made elsewhere. 

No sort of false logic, sophistry, or confusion can hide the point 
from the mind. It rises from amere suggestion, and the answer 
is intuitive. Now, whatever this price may be, great or small, 
that is increased by legislation, it may properly be denominated 
a legislative price; a price created by law, and not by the uni- 
versal natural rule of trade, which is the law of supply and de- 
mand. 
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The inevitable result of this character of legislation is to force 
a price to be paid, not for the value of the thing in open market, 
but in excess of the value, and it compels the purchaser or con- 
sumer to contribute to the seller without compensation this 
extra price created by legislation. The extra price thus paid is 
what protects the seller from his competitor in the market. It 
is this legislative benefit or price I desire to trace to its results 
after thirty years of experience. In order to do so clearly, let 
us always keep steadily before us & financial system that has 
gone hand and hand with it, resulting in not only legislating a 
fictitious value, but at the same time legislating the purchasing 
sower of money thus accumulated, and giving it a value by law 
it would not have without such favorite legislation. Legislat- 
ing money outof one man’s pocket into another man’s, and when 
obtained, increasing its value by legislation. 

While this tax has been operating, the bond of the Govern- 
ment has passed from an obligation payable in lawful money of 
the United States toa gold bond. Changing it from its original 
character, when it was dischargable in legal-tender notes, silver 
or gold, to gold alone. The bond, originally sold for 40 cents on 
the dollar, reached the high premium of $1.30 on the dollar. 
When they reached such a premium, by heavy and unnecessary 
taxation the money of the people was gathered into the vaults 
of the Treasury until its scarcity was spreading disaster all over 
the country. 

With this state of finance and taxation the circulating medium 
is reduced so low that there is scarcely any money in the coun- 
try; but the vaults of the Treasury are full. Then in order to 
get it back into circulation the unmatured debts of the United 
States are bought in, and sixty millions of money collected un- 
necessarily is paid out, not in the discharge o! the par value 
of the bonds, but in premiums paid to the bondholders. This 
tariff taxation and financial policy are both a curse to the peo- 

le, and work untold injury to business. The people are abso- 
utely driven into debt and burdened with interest and unneces- 
sary taxation, while at both ends of the line oppression hangs 
over the taxpayer. The taxes are harder to pay because of the 
scarcity and great value of money, and property is continually 
declining in value. Money going up; property going down. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me call attention to another important 
financial fact that should not escape us. Our securities, consist- 
ing of Government bonds, national and State, together with our 
corporation securities, both private and municipal, were passing 
out of the United States into foreign lands. The interest and 
dividends must be met, and the people of the United States must 
pay them. This enormous indebtedness, chargeable against the 
people of this couatry, draws from us $80,000,000 annually in 





interest; $60,000,000 of which goes to Great Britain, a free-trade | 


country. On this income that nation collects an income tax to 
support the Government. 
enue to support the English Governme nt. 

True, thissum is not collected by a tariff, but I am using it for 
the purpose of showing the great demand and burden, so to speak, 
onour money. Notwithstanding we thus contribute to the rev- 
enue of the English Government by our industry, and suffer this 
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systemin distributing the wealth in this country. Let us un- 
derstand where this large circulation is; and in order to do so 
we can get at a certainty by using the statistics in regard to 
nationalbanks. There is no uncertainty in this, for the actual 
recordsare nottobedoubted. The capital invested in these banks 
amounts in round numbers to six hundred and eighty-four and 
one-half million dollars in the United States. There is of this 
sum in the States of Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New York,and 
New Jersey, two hundred and sixty-nine and one-half millions. 

Take the thirteen Southern States: The two Virginias, North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Florida, Tennessee, Kentucky, Arkansas, and Texas, and these 
States have seventy-one millions. But lest it be said they were 
devastated by the war, let us add to them Ohio, Lllinois, Indiana, 
Missouri, Minnesota, fowa, Nebraska, and Kansas, and you will 
have the banking capital two hundred and fifty-seven millions, 
while the four States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Massachusetts have two hundred and sixty-nine millions, 
twelve millions more than the twenty-two States I have named. 
These four’States have something over ten millions of people,» 
the twenty-two States have thirty-eight millions. This would 
give a per capita circulation in the four States,tested by the 
national banks only, of over $26; in the twenty-two States a per 
capita circulation of a little over $6. 

There are in the four States about 20,000 miles of railroad; in 
the twenty-two States over 100,000 miles, 

Let me revert to the thirteen Southern States again; not ina 
spirit of sectionalism but in perfectfrankness and candor. True, 
our great loss was in the war. We suffered almost extinction, 
but a nobler race of people never lived or a people more devoted 
to constitutional government. Earnest in their conviction, 
proud of their ancestors, and brave to desperation, they are 
neither beggars nor sycophants, but American citizens. You 
have our municipal bonds, State bonds, and railroad securities. 
We had no money to rebuild our roads, pay our debts, or build 
up our country when the warclosed. We have labored faithfully, 
even under the dark cloud when you Republicans threatened our 
liberties with destruction. 

The freights which we pay to our roads go to pay your divi- 
dends and interest. Our money goes to you to pay the interest 
on our public debts. We contribute our portion to pension the 
soldiers we fought against. Of none of these do we complain, 
but in the name of justice we protest, ani appeal to your sense 
of right, when you demand and by law take our labor and pour 
it into the coffers of the already rich and powerful, without 
compensationor reward. It is nothing more nor less than legal- 
ized robbery. 

The State of Massachusetts has over ninety-seven millions of 


| banking capital; the thirteen Southern States seventy-one— 


So to this extent we furnish the rev- | 


immense drain on our money, all in gold or its equivalent, our | 


Republican friends have a perfect horror of taxing wealth, and 
at every opportunity they increase the tariff on the woolen goods 
and other necessaries of life. 


increase the tariff. Give bounties to sugar-growers and owners 


about$48 per capita for Massachusetts; the Southern States about 
$4. You tell our peopie to diversify their crops; thatis advising 
us to fight without weapons. It is the continual drain of tariff 
that extracts from us our labor and makes us pay tribute to the 
manufacturers whenever we purchase articles of absolute nec:?s- 
sity. 

3ut we need not confine our point to the Southern States, 


| although the city of Boston alone has within twenty millions of 


You reduce the internal tax and | 


of ships and increase the tariff, and then, to consummate and | 


complete the wrong, legislate up the price and value of money 
rendering it more difficult to obtain, and cause oppression by a 
needless extravagance in expenditures that was never heard of 
before in our history. 
burdens increase the difficulty in obtaining money seems to in- 
crease in about the same ratio. 

With this drain on our money, and its great value when com- 
pared with the products of unprotected industries, you have 
maintained a system for thirty years that in its results in affect- 
ing the wealth of this country is alarming and to certain sec- 
tions even disheartening. It has brought into existence every 


kind of organization, political and nonpolitical, that can be im- | 


agined, to try and escape the unjust oppression; and so far has 
it gone that often the contending factions resort to force. When 
an effort is made to increase the volume of money and reduce 
the burden of debts we are met with the ee that there 
is more money in circulation than ever before. Such a state- 
a be utterly misleading, and needs only to be analyzed to show 
1ts fallacy. 
; Where is this large circulation and who has it? The answer 
is that you have legislated the money out of the pockets of the 
pee by putting a legislative price on manufactured articles 
of the United States, and put it into the pockets of your favored 
class. Youare taking care of your infants—a hundred years old. 
Let me call your attention to the financial results under this 


| dant. 


You have dethroned silver, and as the | 





as much banking capital as the thirteen Southern States. In 
any part of the United States, I care not where you go, just as 
agriculture becomes the great industry capital becomes scarce, 
and as you approach the manufacturing States money is abun- 
And such is the concentrating power of tariff legislation, 
made for the benefit of manufacturing industries, based on a 
plain idea, and that is to legislate money out of everybody and 
put it into the pockets of this favored class. 

In concluding this point of my argument, let me pass from the 
Southern States and take two of the great agricultural States, 
Illinois and Indiana, never devastated by war or ruined by rulers 
entirely foreign to their interest. 

These two States have a population of over six millions. In 
industry and intelligence they are unsurpassed in the limits of 
any civilized government. True, they have considerable man- 
ufactories, but their great and paramount interest is in farming. 
Taking their money circulation on the basis before used, these 
six millions of people have forty-nine and one-half millions of 
banking capital, while Massachusetts, with her two millions of 
population, has ninety-seven and one-quarter millions of bank- 
ing capital. Indiana and Illinois, with three times as many peo- 
ple, have a little over half the banking capital. Reduced down 
to a per capita estimate, Massachusetts has $48 per capita; Illi- 
nois and Indiana about $8. 

Now, when you speak of the per capita circulation of the United 
States being greater than ever before, you fail to reach the great 
injury of concentrating the money in protected and favored lo- 
calities and businesses. I announce it as a fact on this floor that 


if you take the entire circulation of the agricultural States alone 
ow 
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it will not average $10 per capita. This concentration of wealth 
is alarming. It is said, and goes without contradiction, that 
twenty-five thousand men in the United States own one-half of 
the entire wealth of the entire country. When you take the en- 
tire money circulation, including banks, both national and private, 
trust companies, and all the money used to make more money 
by loans, you will find the concentration still more appalling. 

Now, I propound the simple question, What has broughtabout 
the humiliating and unjust result? Are the people of the manu- 
facturing States more intelligent and enterprising than their 
brothers in the field? Is their economy in living greater, or 
their natural advantages greater? Do they exhibit more sagac- 
ity or labor harder than the other classes? No man will answer 
inthe affirmative. In war and in peace they have been tried, and 
I use no flattery when [ say no better soldiers or citizens can be 
found than the country people of the West and South. The an- 
swer suggests itself. The truth will not be concealed; it is the 
unjust law that lays tribute on this labor and appropriates it to 
the benefit of a protected class, in violation of individual rights 
‘in violation of constitutional rights, and the very instincts of 
common justice. 

To excuse this wrong, for it can hardly be defended on princi- 
ples of natural rights, the advocates of the system claim it ben- 
efits all, and that while the law prices goods for the maker and 
the purchaser pays this legislative price, the purchaser or con- 
sumer is compensated in being able to sell what he h&s fora 
higher price. This, simplified, means you buy the homemade 
manufactured goods of us which by law you are compelled to, 
and we willreturnit when we buy your farm productions. Would 
it not be just as reasonable to legislate up the farm products at 
least for a while, and let the farmers have the privilege of giv- 
ing more for the manufactured articles? 

But the products of agriculture must come incompetition with 
the labor of the world, and its market is not controlled by legis- 
lation, but by the great law of trade, supply and demand: so 
the result in this line of labor is, sell in competition with the 
world and buy in a high market, made high by artificial means 
established by law. But when I speak of labor in agriculture I 
do not wish to be understood as confining myself to that class 
only. The clerk at the desk, the laborer on our railroads, our 
carpenters, and in fact all labor, excluding the employés of man- 
ufactories, are the great army that contribute in their labor to 
these favorites under the law. If even a mutual benefit were 
desired and some good resulted toall it would still be unjust un- 
less the benefits were substantially equal. Not one Soller be- 
longing to me can by a just law be taken and given to another, 
and the return of only one-half to me justify the taking. The 
only difference in this view is the difference in the amount stolen. 

But the great idea of you gentlemen is, that you are protect- 
ing home labor and giving wages much higher than are paid in 
other countries, and that this is done by legislating up the price 
of the articles and selling them to other citizens. There is not 
over one-fifth of the laborers in the United States engaged in 
making your protected articles. So while you are protecting 
one-fifth, the other four-fifths must furnish the sinews of protec- 
tion out of their own labor. 

I heard a gentleman on your side of the House boast that the 
workmen in the manufactories were realizing from two to two 
dollars and a half per day for less than ten hours’ work. I can 
suow him thousands ready and anxious to work thirteen hours 
in a day in the farming season for 35 to 50 centsaday. What 
a boon you have conferred on this labor, and how thankful he 
ought to be that he is permitted to earn 50 cents a day, and then is 
compelled to pay part of it to give other laborers two and a half 
dollars per-day! In the South, to a great extent, these laborers 
are your pets at the ballot box, and | ask each of you in person, 
do you in your hearts believe it right to tax the poor ignorant 
negro’s woolen coat, and take his scanty earnings from his cabin 
to pay others higher wages? 


Avarice has no bounds; the love of gold and wealth never be- | 


comes satisfied. It eats up conscience and turnsa deaf ear to suf- 
fering. It glories in show and splendor, and measures men by 
their dollars. So powerful is it that notwithstanding the im- 
mense sums that have been takenfrom the people by this system, 


so enormous that they can not be estimated, yet it assumes other | 


gigantic powers. Corporations combine with corporations, mak- 
ing one immense corporation, until individual enterprise is ut- 
terly unable to resist. It absorbs inits embrace the entire trade 


in many necessaries, and being hedged in from the competition | 
of the world by your legislation, it demands as with force the price | 


it puts on its commodities, and compels our people to purchase. 
Every industry almost is in these combines and trusts. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Will my friend let me call his attention to 
the news published this morning, and that is that the last sugar 





the suggestion. The time is not far off, unless a remedy is pro- 
vided, when every important manufactory will be a party to these 
trusts that’ absolutely destroy individual effort and ignore the 
great laws of trade. Competition would dissolve them and labor 
be rewarded, not by an artificial rule, but according to its value, 

If protection benefits labor, will some gentleman advocating 
the system tell why it is that much the larger part of the immi- 
gration of this country comes from Germany,which has your tariff 
system? If you are sincere in your position, and no deception is 
intended, and your object is to protect our labor, tell me why 
you continue your taxing system on the necessaries of life? Must 
a laborer go unclothed and live outa desolate life in order to 
make others rich, and while in this condition, regard you gen- 
tlemen as his benefactor? Do yousincerely desire to benefit his 
condition and open a chance for success? 

Do you really mean for him to realize for his own benefit every 
centofhislabor? If so, stop the taxes you put on his labor, trans- 
fer to the accumulated wealth of the country the burdens of goy- 
ernment, and let those who have abundances and to spare ex- 
tend to the workingmen and the poor man a hand of kindness 
and help and give him the encouragement his hard life so much 
demands. Make character the test of manhood, and not dollars, 
and let honesty and industry be the virtues to honor, and ill-begot- 
ten wealth be rendered ineffectual to gild a carcass of extortion, 
wrong, and corruption held up for worship. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, permit me to say this doctrine 
so earnestly urged in behalf of American labor is a cowardly 
position foran American. What nation on this earth could de- 
featus in war? Yet the soldiers of America would almost en- 
tirely be composed of men of labor. Where on earth has more 
ingenuity, skill, and bravery been exhibited than in the laborers 
of this country, whether it be labor of the brain or the muscle? 
No, sir, there is no danger of destroying American labor. It 
has in the very essence of our Government when properly ad- 
ministered an incentive that exists nédwhere else. That incen- 
tive is individuality. Each freeman isa lord in himself, and 
every effort of mind or bodyishisown. He lives in the freedom 
of a Government the most magnificent on earth, and that isthe 
government of himself. 

Let me call your attention to an incident of the war to show 
his unlimited resources. Astaggering almostexhausted Confed- 
racy without money or credit produced a vessel that in a few 
hours of combat revolutionized the entire navies of the world. 
When the guns of the Merrimac opened and her war powers 
were known, there was not anavy on earth could withstand her. 
See how quick the genius of America came to the rescue, and 
how soon the Monitor was ready tochallenge her to such a com- 
bat as the world had never seen. 

Turn our country loose, let us meet the world in trade, and I 
have not the least fear but in due time our ships will reach every 
sea, and inventive energy, skill, and judgment will send our com- 
merce to every port and city. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 


Free Wool. 


SPEECH 


HON. TOM L. JOHNSON, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 31, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties 
on woolen goods— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I shall vote for this bill with pleasure, though 


| not with as much pleasure as I would take in voting for a more 


radical bill. It does seem like making two bites at a cherry that 
we should be content to abolish the duty on wool and yet leave 
the duty on woolen goods at a point that will still continue to 


| American woolen manufacturers the monopoly of selling us 





woolen goods. For what consumers want is not wool, nor yet 
woolen manufacturers; it is woolen goods. And the wider and 
the freer the market from which we can provide ourselves with 
them the better can we be suited and the less we will have to pay. 

These woolen duties are simply duties that compel the masses 
of our people to wear shoddy when they might wear good cloth: 
that cut a piece off of every blanket; that compel men to work 


refinery in the United States has at last yielded to the combine. | harder and women to live more stintingly. They are enactments 
Mr. COX of Tennessee. I thank my friend and colleague for | by which the power of the Government of the United States ls 
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exerted to increase shivering and colds and disease, and to make 
the masses of the people poorer that a few favored monopolists 
may get rich the quicker. If we must take care of our woolen 
manufacturers it would be cheaper to put them on the pension 
list and pay them a bounty, just as we do with our sugar paupers. 

These are radical sentiments I know. But while willing to 
vote for the bill as reported, I feel that [should enter my protest 
that it does not go far enough. 

Nevertheless, if we are to make any progress in ending the 


American industry,” we must get ready, as I am ready, to hit 
every protected head that wecan get acrack at, without too par- 
ticularly inquiring what other one for the moment is left. We 
of the Democratic majority have been dallying too long in this 
matter, and are moving forward too timidly. It seems as if 


we had been taking counsel of our enemies rather than our | 


friends, of the selfish interests who wish to continue to rob the 
people rather than of the toiling masses whose cry for relief ovr 
presence here attests Let us get to work and repeal something 
of the burdens that are oppressing them; if it can not be one 
thing let it be the other. 

I am all the readier to vote for this bill to repeal the duty on 
wool, unaccompanied as it is with the repeal of the duty on 
woolen goods, because wool has been supposed to be the partic- 
ular piece of plunder given to Ohio in the tariff omnibus of plun- 
der. If, then, it has had any political effect in Ohio, it has boen 


to keep Ohio Republican. Now, as an Ohio Democrat, I am not 


interested in keeping Ohio Republican. [If this tariff sop, this 


Republican bribery fund, is to be distributed anywhere, I would | 


rather have it distributed elsewhere than in Ohio, and if we can 
cut any of it off I am more than ready to begin in my own State. 
And if Massachusetts manufacturers profit by the duty on woolen 
goods, or, what is the same thing politically, think they do, Ido 
not see why the Democratic members from Massachusetts are not 
imploring us, if we touch wool at all, to be sure to abolish the duty 
on woolen goods so as to cut off the corruption fund and cor- 
ruptive influences that are helping to keep Massachusetts out of 
the Democratic fold. 

For my part, I believe that protection is a corruptive and de- 
moralizing system, and it is therefore worse on the State that is 
supposed to profit by it than on the State that only suffers from 
it. And just as I believe that the quickest and surest way to 
carry Pennsylvania for the Democracy would be to repeal the 
duties on coal and iron and everything else that Pennsy!vania is 


supposed to get as her share of the tariff steal, so am [ anxious | 


101] 


are run by the states, and who have already begun to move to- 
ward the single tax. AndI shall b» glad to vote for anything 
that will strike down the artificial barriers that separate us from 
our Canadian neighbors, and allow Cleveland and Buffalo and 
Toledo and Detroit and Chicago and Milwaukee to extend their 


| business and find their markets to the North as freely as to the 





that Ohio protectionists should as quickly as possible lose their | 


interest in the tariff. 
interest of Ohio in the tariff I am all the more anxious to vote 
for its abolition. 

And there is another reason why, not as an Ohio man, nor as 
an Ohio Democrat, but as an American, it gives me particular 
pleasure to vote for the repeal of the duty on wool. 

On the other side of the world, in the Australasian colonies, 
there is growing a great people of our own blood and speech, 


As wool has been supposed to be the great | 


system of robbery that is preposterously called ‘‘ protection to | to see him turned into mutton if he can not survive. 


| Other raw material. 


South. 

I am glad to open to the Ohio sheep the full competition of the 
Australian and the Argentine and all other pauper sheep, and 
And what 
I am ready to do with regard to wool | am ready to do with any 
What is it we are now doing with our tariff 
taxes on raw material? We aresimply lessening and narrowing 
the world so far as our people may use it: simply depriving our- 
selves of the advantages which He who made the world has, by 
infinite differences in climate, soil, and natural capabilities, so 
scattered over its surface that His crowning work, man, to whom 
is given desires that require the products of all climes and all 


| lands for their best fulfiliment, is only able to gratify them all by 


peaceful and civilizing exchange with his fellows. 
And for the same reason that I want free trade in raw mate- 
rials I want free trade in manufactured goods. Just as duties on 


raw materials narrow and lessen the natural world to us, so do 
| duties on finished products narrow and lessen the human world— 


if, indeed, the line can be drawn between what are really raw ma- 
terials and what are finished products, so commonly do the prod- 
ucts of one industry become the materials of another industry. 
The American people are not idiots, nor fools, nor babies, that 
they will make bad bargains in their trade with the rest of the 
world, unless the superior wisdom of the men they elect to Con- 


| gress restrains them. Leave them free to trade with whoever 
they please and you may be certain that the 


will trade with no 
one unless there is an advantage to them in the transaction. 

And I am for free trade, not merely as a maiter of wise policy, 
but as a matter ofnatural right. I hold that the right to freely 
trade with whoever he pleases and on whatever terms he pleases 
isone of the most important of those natural rightsasserted by our: 
Declaration of Independence, and that todeny this tothe Amer- 
ican citizen is to that extent to enslave and rob him. To the 
open enunciation of this clear principle I hope to see the Dem- 
ocratic party come. When it does it will be invincible. 

I hope to see this Congress, before we adjourn, pass a bill put- 
ting lumber, coal, and iron ore on the free list; and toshow that 
as a manufacturer I am ready to take just what I propose, I am 
willing to put steel rails also on the free list. 

Mr. HARTER. And agricultural implements. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Yes, and agricultural implements. 


| My colleague, who is one of the largest of agricultural imple- 


| ment makers, has, too, the spirit of true free 


trade, and stands 


| ready, and more than ready, to vote for the abolition of every 


who are already as numerous as were our people at the time of | 


the adoption of the Constitution,and who in the coming century 
must rival Great Britain in numbers and in power. There is 
every reason why weshould cultivate with these young and vig- 
orous Anglo-Saxon commonwealths that are entering on their 
career of greatness in the antipodes the warmest and the closest 
relations. Wearenearer them than Europe, and in habits, needs, 
and conditions we are neurer still. 
terial advantage and of wise public policy should prompt us to 
draw closer the ties of commerce and of friendship between the 
great Republic of the West and the great republics that are ris- 
ing under the Southern Cross. 


We can gain materially by freely exchanging our commodities | 


withthem; wecan gain mentally by freely exchanging our ideas; 
wecan gain morally by cultivating alarger nationality anda wider 
fraternity, and by fostering feelings that may one day lead to a 
greater than the American Union, a league of kindred nations, 
that shall promote prosperity and preserve a world-wide peace. 
Our duty on wool, more than any of our restrictive duties, has 
prevented between usand our Australian kinsmen the growth of 
that commerce and intercourse that to both parties would be so 
beneficial. ‘We have on the one side deprived ourselvesof the ad- 
vantages which render the vast dry plains of the Australian conti- 
nent the best sheep-growing field of the world, while we have on 
the other hand deprived ourselves of the demand that would 
have been created for our own productions in exchange, and the 
greatcommerce that, coming with the ships that brought to us the 
Australian wool and carried our own products back, would have 
flowed through the Golden Gate of California and across the con- 
tinent. I am glad, by helping to repeal this duty on wool, to do 
something that will bring us in closer touch with the common- 
wealths who originated the Australian ballot, whose telegraphs 


Every consideration of ma- | 


duty that applies to what he makes. 

I was very much interested, a few daysago, at the explanation 
of the gentleman from Iowa[Mr. BuiTLkER!], of what he meant 
by free trade. Let me say frankly that [ am not that kind of a 
free trader. As a Democrat [I am here simply to enter my pro- 


| test against that part of the tariff that is protective, for that is 


as far as party divisions yet go, both Democrats and Republicans 
agreeing that we shail continue to raise the revenue by a tariff. 


| But in my humble opinion in this matter, both are wrong. 





I do not presume to speak for others further than [ am author- 
ized to speak. I have no wish to pretend that my party is fur- 
ther advanced than it has officially declared. But, speaking for 
myself, and speaking too for a large and rapidly-increasing body 
of men within the Democratic party, [ wish to say that what I 
mean by free trade is not a tariif for revenue only, but nothing 
less than free trade itself; the abolition of all custom-houses and 
the same freedom to trade with all the world that we now have 
between our States. 

Though the Democratic party has not yet got so far, 1 hope 
some day to see it advocating that principle. . The discussion 
now going on must broaden till it brings up the whole question 
of taxation, and it is in this that the real solution of the labor 
question is to be sought. 

We talk of taxing things—as taxing sugar, or taxing iron, or 
taxing wool. But inanimate things can not pay taxes. At last 
taxes are levied on men. Discussions of taxation are in reality 
discussions of how burdens shall be levied, not on merchandise, 
but on men. Already the discussion of the tariff question is 
bringing out this fact, and as it goes on we constantly hear ex- 
pressions that show that it is working in the minds of the people. 

In discussing the question of taxation what we are really dis- 
cussing is how men shall be taxed for the support of the Gov- 
ernment. <A poll tax taxes men by the head. An income tax 
taxes men in accordance with their incomes—or aims at doing 
so. A property tax taxes men in accordancs with their prop- 
erty. A tax on land values taxes men according to the value of 
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the land they hold, irrespective of the improvements on it. So 
2 tariff tax taxes men in accordance with theirconsumption. And 
I protest that it is therefore a most unjust mode of taxation. 

It is in some respects even worse than a poll tax, for that would 
not tax the marmmied man more than the bachelor, the man who 
rears children more than the man whosupports only himself. It 
is really a system that taxes men according to their necessities, 
and therefore much worse by comparison than our State taxes on 
property. It is fairer to tax men on what they have thanon 
what they consume, and therefore the general property tax of 
our States is very much better than the tariff taxes, even when 
imposed for revenue only, and without the sheer robbery of some 
to enrich others that is involved in protective taxes. Even an 
income tax, which isopen to so many objections, which makesa 
nation of liars, and opens so many avenues to fraud, and is a mis- 
erable tax, is still a great deal better than a duty on sugar. 

Mr. DAVIS. Isthere any more fraud in an income tax than 
there is in a tariff tax? A tariff tax is the most inquisitorial of 
all taxes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Iagree as to the inquisitorial nature 
of the income tax; but tariff taxes are also inquisitorial, re- 
quiring the Government to nose into every box or bag or car- 
petsack brought into the country, and todemand no end of oaths. 
And both provoke lies and perjuries and evasions. But the ef- 
fect of the income tax stops there,while the effects of the tariff 
tax goes on, passing from hand to hand till it reaches the last 
consumer, demoralizing and corrupting our whole political sys- 
tem from the ward primaries to the election of a President. I 
never heard of rich men raising great sums to get an income tax 
imposed or to prevent one from being repealed, but this is con- 
stantly the case with tariff taxes. 

But if we abolish the tariff how can we get ourrevenue? Mr. 
Chairman, it would have been better for the country if that ques- 
tion, How can we get revenue? had been oftener asked in this 
House. The question for years heretofore has been, How can 
we spend our revenue? And if there were nothing else to damn 
the system of raising revenue by custom-house taxation, the man- 
ner in which this imposing of taxes for the sake of taxation—this 
pouring of taxes intothe Treasury for the sake of giving monop- 
olists opportunity to levy additional taxes on the people—has de- 
moralized our Government and debauched our politics is enough 
to do so. 

You may pile up watchdogs of the Treasury until they stand 
as high as the Washington Monument, and so long as you have 
a system of taxation dictated by private interests that wish to 
use it to make the people pay them more for what they have to 
sell, and where similar interests band together to prevent every 
repeal or reduction, no number of watchdogs will be able to 
prevent the millions poured into the Treasury by the robbery of 
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the poor from slipping out again in extravagance and corruption. | 


If the people want economy, if they want purity, if they wantan 
end to the spectacle that we will see again this year of the money 
scraped from their hard earnings being used to influence their 
votes, they must insist on some system of taxation that will not 
foster private interests. 

How shall we raise our national'revenue? There is no way in 
which we could raise it that would be more unjust than our 
present system of raising it by tariff taxes that fall upon con- 
sumption, and most heavily on those articles of necessity and 
common luxury that are used by all. Any system of taxing men 
according to their means is better and fairer than the system of 
taxing ateording to what they use. For since the poor must 
use far more of their incomes to live than do the rich, these taxes 
fall with heaviest weight on those who are least able to bear 
taxation and inevitably tend to make the rich richer and the poor 

worer. They are taxes not upon surplus earnings, but upon 

ife, upon comfort, upon decency, upon the accumulation of the 
little capital that enables a man to get a start, upon marrying 
and having children. 

Is it not certain that we can find some better way than this; is 
it not time that we should at least make up our mind that tariff 
taxes must go? 

Do not be afraid of the intelligence of the people. The Amer- 
ican mechanic and the American farmer, the great mass of our 
pe who find year after year of hard toil and close saving go 

y without leaving them a whit ahead, and who feel that in spite 
of all our wonderful advances in production it is getting no easier 
to live, are fast coming to the conclusion that there is something 
radically wrong with our system of taxation. Of the supersti- 
tion of protection, of the notion that the capitalists whospend so 
much money and so much effort to put on and keep on tariff taxes 
do so simply out of their benevolent regard for the farmer and the 
laborer, there is really nothing left but the shell. And the mo- 
ment the Democratic party have the courage of Democratic prin- 
eiple, and stopping their paltering with six-penny measures of 
tariff reform, will boldly raise the banner of opposition to all 
protection, they will break that shell. 





The Knights of Labor lodges, the Farmers’ Alliance, the 
thoughtful men in all occupations, have been and are still doing 
a great deal of thinking about this matter of taxation. They are 
fast making up their minds that they want a system of taxation 
that will not bear on the millionaire like a feather and on the 
day laborer like a millstone; that will not fetter labor; that will 
not hamper industry; that will not fine enterprise; that will not 
muzzle the ox that grindeth out the corn and let the dog in the 
manger go free to monopolize and waste; a system that will not 
require a horde of officials; that will not provoke extravagance 
and engender corruption, but will take from each man for the 
use of the community the fair and just returnof the special pecu- 
niary benefits that he receives from the community. 

That system is the single tax. All over the country it is 
steadily and swiftly making its way in the popular mind—nay, 
all over the English-speaking world. It won in the last New 
Zealand Parliament, and is already in large measure in force in 
that country. It carried the city of London by a tremendous 
majority in the municipal elections a few weeks ago. It is on 
the verge of practical politics here. It may be too soon yet to 
ask this House to consider it, but we shall move towards it as 
we move towards free trade. And [ ama free trader because | 
believe free trade leads to the single tax. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man a question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I will be very glad to try and an- 
swer it. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. I have a pamphlet of 16 pages, 
I believe, of closely printed matter, issued by the Democratic 
State committee of Ohio in 1883, insisting that the farmers had 
lost $16,000,000 in w single year by reason of the reduction of the 
wool tariff, and pledging the Ohio Democracy, if it came into 
power, to increase the duty on wool. Do you know of a Demo- 
cratic paper in our State that did not make thatclaim; or do you 
know of any Democrat in the Legislature, between the years 1883 
and 1888, who voted against the resolution asking Congress to re- 
store the law of 1867? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Suppose that is true, what does it 
prove? Only that the Democrats were not democratic and were 
wrong. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Well, I was just trying to find 
out. They continued wrong, then, for five years, and every Dem- 
ocratic paper in Ohio, and every Democrat in the Legislature, 
which was sometimes Democratic, when these resolutions were 
passed, if that was an error, voted for five years to continue it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Do you think the Republicans are 
never wrong? 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Oh, no; I think the Republicans 
were wrong when they reduced the tariff, and I voted against 
the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. The Republican party have never 


‘proposed to put wool upon the free list. The Democratic party 


are now proposing to do it; and putting wool on the free list by 
a Democratic House shows how they are moving. 

Mr. SHIVELY. The gentleman from Ohio {Mr. JOHNSON] 
admits that once in awhile the Republican party is right, just as 
once ina long while the Democratic party iswrong. [Laughter.| 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. The question is not what has been 
done in the past. The question is not whether the Democrats 
once believed that the wool interest was paramount in Ohio and 
that we must tax all the people for the benefit of those who raised 
sheep. The question is whether it is better to-day to put wool 
on the free list or not, and I, for one, representing an Ghio dis- 
trict, am willing to do this. [Applause on the Democratic side. | 

I desire to have printed with my remarks the following, being 
an extract from Henry George’s book, Protection or Free Trade. 
This book, written by aman who views the matter from the stand- 
point of.the interests of the great laboring masses, and who is 
acknowledged through the civilized world as the foremost of po- 
litical economists, is the clearest and most thorough exposition 
of the whole subject ever yet made. 

PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 
CHAPTER I.—INTRODUCTORY. 


Near the window by which I write, a great bullis tethered by aring in his 
nose. Grazing round and round he has wound his rope about the stake until 
now he stands a close prisoner, tantalized by rich grass he can not reach, 
unable even to toss his head to rid him of the flies that cluster ‘on his shoul- 
ders. Now and again he struggles vainly, and then, after pitiful bellowings, 
relapses into silent misery. 

This bull, a very type of massive strength, who, because he has not wit 
enough to see how he might be free,suffers want in sight of plenty, and is 
helplessly yed upon by weaker creatures, seems to meno unfit emblem 
of the wor masses. 

In all lands, men whose toil creates abounding wealth are pinched with 
poverty, and, while advancing civilization opens wider vistas and awakens 
new desires, are held down to brutish levels by animal needs. Bitterly con- 
scious of injustice, feeling in their inmost souls that they were made for 
more than so narrow a life, they, too, ae struggle and cry out. 
But until they trace effect to cause, until they see how they are fettered and 
how they may be freed, their struggles and outcries are as vain as those of 
the bull. Nay, they are vainer. I shall go out and drive the bullin the way 
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that willuntwisthis rope. But who shall drivemenintofreedom? Till they 
use the reason with which they have been gifted, nothing can avail. For 
them there is no special providence. 

Under all forms of government the ultimate power lies with the masses. 
It is not kings nor aristocracies, nor landowners, nor capitalists, that any- 
where really enslave the people. It is their own ignorance. Most clear is 
this where governments rest on universal suffrage. The workingmen of the 
United States may mold to theirwill legislatures, courts, and constitutions. 
Politicians strive for their favor and political parties bid against one another 
for their vote. But whatavailsthis? The little finger of aggregated capital 
must be thicker than the loins of the ae masses so long as they do not 
know how to use their power. And how far from any agreement as to prac- 
tical reform are even those who most feel the injustice of existing conditions 
may be seen in the labor organizations. Though beginning to realize the 
wastefulness of strikes and to feel the necessity of acting on general condi- 
tions through legislation, these organizations when they come to formulate 
political demands seem unable to unite upon any measures capable of large 
results. 

This political impotency must continue until the masses, or at least that 
sprinkling of more thoughtful men who are the file leaders of popular opin- 
jon, shall give such heed to larger questions as will enable them to agree on 
the path reform should take. 

It is with the hope of promoting such agreement that I propose in these 
pages to examine a vexed question which must be settled before there can be 
any eflicient union in political action for social reform—the question whether 
protective tariffs are or are not helpful to those who get their living by their 
labor. 

This is a question important in itself, yet far more important in what it in- 
volves. Not only is it true that its examination can not fail to throw light 
upon other social economic questions, but it leads directly to that great “ la- 
bor question,” which every day as it passes brings more and more to the fore- 
ground in every country of the civilized world. For it is a question of direc- 
tion, a question which of two divergent roadsshallbetaken. Whether labor 
is to be benefited by governmental restrictions or by the abolition of such re- 
strictions is, in short, the question of how the bull shall go to untwist his 
rope. 

In one way or another, we must act upon the tariff question. Throughout 
the civilized world it everywhere lies within the range of practical politics} 
Even when protection is most thoroughly accepted there not only exists a 
more or less active minority who seek its overthrow, but the constant modi- 
fications that are being made or proposed in existing tariffs are as constantly 
bringing the subject into the sphere of political action, while even in that 
country in which free trade has seemed to be most strongly rooted, the policy 
of protection is again raising its head. Here it is evident that the tariff 
question is the great political question of the immediate future. For more 
than a generation the slavery agitation, the war to which it led, and the 
problems growing out of that war have absorbed political attention in the 
United States. Thatera has passed, and a new one is beginning, in which 
economic questions must force themselves to the front. First among these 
questions, upon which party lines must soon be drawn and political discus- 
sion miust rage. is the tariff question. 

It behooves not merely those whe aspire to political leadership, but those 
who would conscientiously use their influence and their votes, to come to intel- 
ligent conclusions upon this question, and especially is this incumbent upon 
the men whose aim is the emancipation of labor. Some of these men are 
now supporters of protection; others are opposed toit. Thisdivision, which 
must place in political opposition to each other those who are as one in ulti- 
mate purpose, ought not toexist. One thing or the other must be true— 
either protection does give better opportunities to labor and raises wages, 
or it does not. If it does, we who feel that labor has not its rightful op- 
portunities and does not get its fair wages should know it, that we may 
unite, not merely in sustaining present protection, but in demanding far 
more. If it does not, then, even if not positively harmful to the working 
classes, protection is a delusion and a snare, which distracts attention and 
divides strength, and the quicker it is seen that tariffs can not raise wages 
the quicker are those who wish to raise wages likely to find out what can. 
The next thing to knowing how anything can be done, is to know how itcan 
not be done. If the bull I speak of had wit enough to see the uselessness of 
going one way, he would surely try the other. 

My aim in this inquiry is to ascertain beyond peradventure whether protec- 
tion or free trade best accords with theinterests of those who live by their la- 
bor. I differ with those who say that with the rate of wages the state has no 
concern. I hold with those who deem the increase of wages a legitimate pur- 
pose of public policy. To raise and maintain wages isthe great object that all 
who live by Wages ought to seek, and workingmen are right in supporting 
any measure that will attain that object. Nor in this are they acting self- 
ishly, for, while the question of wages is the most important of questions to 
laborers, it is also the most important of questions to society at large. What- 
ever improves the condition of the lowest and broadest social stratum must 
promote the true interests of all. 

Where the wages of common labor are higb and remunerative employment 
is easy to obtain, prosperity will be general. Where wages are highest there 
will be the largest production and the most equitable distribution of wealth. 
There will invention be most active and the brain best guidethehand. There 
will be the greatest comfort. the widest diffusion of knowledge, the purest 
morals, and the truest patriotism. If we would have a healthy, a happy, an 
enlightened and a virtuous people, if we would have a pure government, 
firmly based on the popular will and ee responsive to it, we must strive 
to raise Wages and keep them high. accept as good and praiseworthy the 
ends avowed by the advocates of protective tariff. What I propose to in- 
quire is whether protective tariffsare in reality conducive to these ends. To 
do this thoroughly I wish to go over all the ground upon which protective 
tariffs are advocated or defended, to consider what effect the opposite policy 
of free trade would have, and to stop not until conclusions are reached of 
which we may feel absolutely sure. 

To some it may seem too much to think that this can be done. For a cen- 
tury no ——— of public policy has been so widely and persistently debated 
as that of protection vs. free trade. Yet it seems to-day as far as ever from 
settlement—so far, indeed, that many have come to deem it a question as to 
which no certain conclusions can be reached, and many more to regard itas 
too complex and abstruse to be understood by those who have not equipped 
themselves by long study. 

This is, indeed, a hopeless view. Wemay safely leave many branches of 
knowledge to such as can devote themselves to special pursuits. We may 
Safely accept what chemists tell us of chemistry, or astronomers of astron- 
omy, or philologists of the development of language, or anatomists of our 
internal structure, for not only are there insuch investigations no pecuniary 
temptations to warp the judgment, but the ordinary duties of men and of 
citizens do not call for such special knowledge, and the great body of a peo- 
ple may entertain the crudest notions as to such things and yet lead happy 
and useful lives. Far different, however, is it with matters which relate to 


the production and distribution of wealth, and which thus directly affect the 
comfortand livelihood of men. The intelligence which can alone safely guide 
in these matters must be the intelligence of the masses, for as to such things 
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it is the common opinion, and not the opinion of the learned few, that finds 
expression in legislation. 

if the knowledge required for the proper ordering of public affairs be like 
the knowledge required for the prediction of an eclipse, the making of a chem- 
ical analysis, or the decipherment of a cuneiform inscription, or even like 
the knowledge required in any branch of art or handicraft, then the short- 
ness of human life and the necessities of human existence must forever con- 
demn the masses of men to ignorance of matters which direct ly affect their 
means of subsistence. If this be so, then popular government is hopeless, 
and, confronted on one side by the fact, to which all experience testifies, that 
a people can never safely trust to any portion of their number the making of 
regulations which affect their earnings, and on the other by the fact that the 
Masses can never see for themselves the effect of such regulations, the only 
prospect before mankind is that the many must always be ruled and robbed 
by the few. 

But this is not so. Political economy is only the economy of human ag- 
gregates, and its laws are laws which we may individuaily recognize. What 
is required for their elucidation is not long arrays of statistics nor the col- 
location of laboriously ascertained facts, but that sort of clear thinking 
which, keeping in mind the distinction between the part and the whole, seeks 
the relations of familiar things, and which is as possible for the unlearned as 
for the learned. 

Whether protection does or does not increase national wealth, whether it 
does or does not benefit the laborer, are questions that from their nature 
must admit of decisive answers. . That the controversy between protection 
and free trade, widely and energetically as ithas been carried on, has as yet 
led to no accepted conclusion can nottherefore be due to difficulties inherent 
in the subject. It may in part be accounted for by the fact that powerful 
pecuniary interests are concerned in the issue, for it is true, as Macaulay 
said, thatif large pecuniary interests were concerned in denying the attrac- 
tion of gravitation, that most obvious of physical facts would have disputers. 
But that so many fair-minded men who have no special interests to serve are 
still at variance on this subject can only, it seems to me, be fully explained 
on the assumption that the discussioh has not been carried far enough to 
bring out that full truth which harmonizes all partial truths. 

The ——_ condition of the controversy, indeed, shows this to be the fact. 
In the literature of the subject I know of no work in which the inquiry has 
yet been carried to its properend. As to the effect of protection upon the 
production of wealth, all has probably been said that can be said; but that 
part of the question which relates to wages and which is primarily concerned 
with the distribntion of wealth has not been adequately treated. Yet thisis 
the very heart of the controversy, the ground from which, until it is thor- 
oughly explored, fallacies and confusions must constantly arise, to envelop 
in obscurity even that which has of itself been sufficiently explained. 

The reason of this failure is not far to seek. Political economy is the 
simplest of the sciences. It is but the intellectual recognition, as related to 
social life, of laws which in their moral aspect men instinctively recognize, 
and which are embodied in the simple teachings of Him whom the common 
people heard gladly. But, like Christianity, political economy has been 
warped by institutions which, denying the equality and brotherhood of man, 
have enlisted authority, silenced objection, and ingrained themselves in 
custom and habit of thought. 

Its professors and teachers have almost invariably belonged to or been 
dominated by that class which tolerates no questioning of social adjustments 
that give to those who do not labor the fruits of labor's toil. They have been 
like physicians employed to make adiagnosis on condition that they shall dis- 
cover no unpleasant truth. Given.social conditions such as those that 
throughout the civilized world to-day shock the moral sense, and political 
economy, fearlessly pursued, must lead to conclusions that will be as a lion 
im the way tothose who have any tenderness for “vested interests.’’ But in 
the colleges and universities of our time, as in the Sanhedrim of old, it is 
idle to expect any enunciation of truths unwelcome to the powers that be. 

Adam Smith demonstrated clearly enough that protective tariffs hamper 
the production of wealth. But Adam Smith—the university professor, the 
tutor and pensioner of the Duke of Buccleugh, the prospective holder of a 
government place—either did not deem it prudent to go further, or, as is 
more probable, was prevented from seeing the necessity of doing so by the 
atmosphere of his time and place, He at any rate failed to carry his great 
inquiry into the causes which from “that original state of things in which 
the production of labor constitutes the natural recompense or wages of 
labor” had developed a state of things in which natural wages seemed to be 
only such part of the produce of labor as would enable the laborer to exist. 
And, following Smith, came Malthus, toformulate a doctrine which throws 
upon the Creator the responsibility for the want and vice that flow from 
man’s injustice—a doctrine which has barred from the inquiry which Smith 
did not pursue even such high and generous minds as that of John Stuart 
Mill. 

Some of the publications of the Anti-Corn-Law League contain indications 
that if the struggle over the English corn laws had been longer continued, 
the discussion might have been pushed further than the question of revenue 
tariff or protective tariff; but, ending as it did, the capitalists of the Man- 
chester school were satisfied, and in such discussion as has since ensued Eng- 
lish free traders, with few exceptions, have made no further advance, while 
American advocates of free trade have merely followed the English free 
traders. 

On the other hand, the advocates of protection have evinced a like indispo- 
sition to ventureon burning ground. They extol the virtues of protection as 
furnishing employment, without asking how it comes that anyone should 
need to be furnished with employment: they assert that protection main- 
tains the rate of wages, without explaining what determines the rate of 
wages. The ablest of them, under the lead of Carey, have rejected the Mal- 
thusian doctrine, but only to set up an equally untenable optimistic theory 
which sérves the same purpose of barring inquiry into the wrongs of labor, 
and which has been borrowed by continental free traders as a weapon wit! 
which to fight the agitation for social reform. 

That, so far as it has yet gone, the controversy between protection and free 
trade has not been carried to its logical conclusions is evident from the posi- 
tions which both sides occupy. Protectionists and free traders alike seem 
to lack the courage of their convictions. If protection has the virtues 
claimed for it, why should it be confined to the restriction of imports from 
foreign countries? If it really “provides employment” and raises wages, 
then a condition of things in which hundreds of thousands vainly seek em- 
ployment, and wages touch the pointof bare subsistence, demands a far more 
vigorous application of this beneficent principle than any protectionist has 
yet proposed. On the other hand, ifthe principle of free trade be true, the 
substitution of a revenue tariff for a protective tariff is a ridiculously ineffi- 
cient application of it. 

Like the two knights of allegory, who, halting one on each side of the shield, 
continued todispute about it when the advance of either must have revealcd 
a truth that would have ended their controversy, protectionists and free 
traders stand to-day. Let it be ours to carry the inquiry wherever it may 
lead. The fact is, that fully to understand the tariff question we must go 
beyond the tariff question as ordinarily debated. And here, it may be, we 
shall find ground on which honest divergences of opinion may be reconciled, 
and facts which seem conflicting may fall into harmonious relations. 
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CHAPTER II.—CLEARING GROUND. 


The protective theory has certainly the weight of most general nonept- 
ance. Forty years ago all civilized countries based their policy upon it; 
and though Great Britain has since discarded it, she remains the only con- 
siderable nation that has done so, while not only have her own colonies, as 
soon as they have obtained the power, shown a disposition to revert to it, 
but such a disposition has of late years been growing in Great Britain her- 


self. 

It should be remembered, however, that the presumption in favor of any 
belief generally entertained has existed in favor of many beliefsnow known 
to be entirely erroneous, and is especially weak in the case of a theory which, 
like that of protection, enlists the support of powerful specialinterests. The 
history of mankind everywhere shows the power that special interests, capa- 
ble of organization and action, may exert in securing the acceptance of the 
most monstrous doctrines. We have, indeed, only to look around us to see 
how easily a small special interest may exert greater influence in forming 
opinion and making laws than a nee general interest. 

As what is everybody’s business is nobody’s business, so what is every- 
body’s interest is nobody's interest. Two or three citizens of a seaside town 
see that the building of a custom-house or the dredging of a creek will put 
money in their pockets; a few silver-miners conclude that. it will be a good 
thing for them to have the Government stow awaysome millions of silver 
every month: a navy contractor wants the profit of repairing useless iron- 
clads or building needless cruisers, and again and again such petty interests 
have their way against the larger interests of the whole people. Whatcan 
be clearer than that a note directly issued by the Government is at least as 
good as a note based on a Government bond? Yet special interests have 
sufficed with us to institute and maintain a hybrid currency for which no 
other valid reason can be assigned than private profit. 

Those who are specially interested in protective tariffs find it easy to be- 
lieve that protection is of general benefit. The directness of their interest 
makes them active in spreading their views, and havi control of large 
means—for the protected industries are those in which large capitals are 
engaged—and being ready on occasion, as a matter of business, to spend 
money in propagating their doctrines, they exert great influence upon the 
organs of public opinion. Free trade, on the contrary, offers no special ad- 
vantage to any particular interest, and in the present state of social morality 
benefits or injuries which men share in common with their fellows are not 
felt so intensely as those which affect them specially. 

I do not mean to say that the uniary interests which protection enlists 
suffice to explain the widespre acceptance of its theories and the tenacity 
with which they are held, Butitis plain that these interests do constitute 
a power of the kind most potent in forming opinion and influencing legisla- 
tion, and that this fact weakens the ype on the wide acceptance of pro- 
tection might otherwise afford, and is a reason why those who believe in 
protection merely because they have constantly heard it praised should ex- 
amine the question for themselves. 

Protection, moreover, has always found an effective ally in those national 
prejudices and hatreds which are in part the cause and in part the result of 
the wars that have made the annals of mankind a record of bloodshed and 
devastation—prejudices and hatreds which have everywhere been the means 
by which the masses have been induced to use their own power for their 
own enslavement. 

For the first half century of our nationalexistence American protectionists 

inted to the protective tariff of Great Britain as an example to be followed; 
ut since that country, in 1846, discarded protection, its American advocates 
have endeavored to utilize national prejudice by constantly speaking of pro- 
tection as an American system and of free trade asa Britishinvention. Just 
now they are endeavoring to utilize in the same way the enmity against 
everything British which long oppressions and insults have engendered in 
the Irish heart, and, in the words of arecent political platform, Irish-Ameri- 
cans are called upon “ to resist the introductioninto America of the English 
theory of free trade, which has been so successfully used as a means to de- 
stroy the industries and oppress the people of Ireland.” 

Even if free trade had originated in Great Britain we should be as foolish 
in rejecting it on that account as weshould be in refusing to speak our mother 
tongue because it is of British origin, or in going back to hand and water power 
because steam engines were first introduced in Great Britain. But, intruth, 
free trade no more originated in Great Britain than did the habit of walking 
on the feet. Free trade is the natural trade—the trade that goes on in the 
absence of artificial restrictions. It is protection that had to be invented. 
But instead of being invented in the United States it was in full force in 
Great Britain long before the United States were thought of. 

It would be nearer the truth to say that protection originated in Great 
Britain, for, if the system did not originate there, it was fully developed 
there, andit was from that country that it has been derived by us. Nor yet 
did the reaction against it originate in Great Britain, but in France, among 
a schoolof eminent men headed by Quesnay, who were Adam Smith's pred- 
ecessors andin many things his teachers. These French economists were 
what neither Smith nor any subsequent British economist or statesman has 
been—true free traders. They wished to sweep away not merely protective 
duties, but all taxes, direct and indirect, save a single tax upon lana values. 
This logical conclusion of free-trade principles the so-called British free 
traders have shirked, and it meets to-day as bitter opposition from the Cob- 
den Clubas from American protectionists. 

The only sense in which we can properly speak of ‘British free trade” is 
the same sense in which we speak of acertain imitation metal as “German 
Silver.” “British free trade” is spurious free trade. Great Britain doesnot 
really enjoy free trade. To say nothing of internal taxes, inconsistent with 
true free trade, she still maintains a cordon of custom-house officers, coast- 
guards, and baggage-searchers, and still collects over a hundred million dol- 
lars of her revenue from import duties. Tobesure, her tariffis “for revenue 
only,”’ but a tariff for revenue only is not free trade. The ruling classes of 
Great Britain have adopted only so much free trade as suits their class in- 
terests, and the battle for free trade in that country has yet to be fought. 

On the other hand, it is absurd to talk of protection as an American sys- 
tem. It had been fully developed in Europe before the American colonies 
were planted, and during our colonial period England maintained a more 
thorough system of protection than now anywhere exists, a system which 
aimed at building up English industries not merely by protective duties but 
by the repression of like industries in Lreland and the colonies and wherever 
else throughout the world English — could be exerted. What we got of 
protection was the wrong side of it, in regulations intended to prevent Ameri- 
can industries from competing with those of the mother country and to give 
to her a monopoly of the American trade. 

The irritation eee in the growing colonies by these restrictions was 
the main cause of theR evolution which made of them an independent nation. 
Protectionist ideas were doubtless at that time latent among our people, 
for they permeated the mental atmosphere of the civilized world, but so lit- 
tle disposition was there to embody those ideas in a national policy, that 
the American representatives in negotiating the treaty of peace endeavored 
to secure complete freedom of trade between the United States and Great 
Britain. This was refused by England, then and for a long time afterward 
completely dominated by protective ideas, Butduring the period following 
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the Revolution in which the American Union existed during the Articles of 
Confederation, no tariff hampered importations into the American States. 

The adoption of the Constitution made aFederal tariff possible, and to give 
the Federal Government an independent revenue a tariff was soon imposed; 
but although protection had then begun to find advocates in the United States, 
this first American tariff was almost nominal as compared with what the 
British tariff was then or our tariffisnow. And in the Federal Constitution 
State tariffs were prohibited—a step which has resulted in giving tothe prin- 
ciple of free trade the greatest extension it has had in modern times. Noth- 
ing could more clearly show how far the American people then were from 
accepting the theories of protection since popularized among them, for the 
national idea had not then acquired the force it has since gained, and if pro- 
tection had then been looked upon as necessary the different States would 
not without a struggle have given up the power of imposing tariffs of their 
own. 

Nor could protection have reached its present height in the United States 
but for the civil war. Whileattention was concentrated on tie struggle and 
mothers were sending their sons to the battlefield, the interests that sought 
protection took advantage of the patriotism that was ready for any sacriltice 
to secure protective taxes such as had never before been dreamed of—taxes 
which they have ever since managed to keep in force, and even in many 
cases to increase. 

The truth is that protection is no more American than is the distinction 
made in our regular Army and Navy between commissioned officers and en- 
listed men—a distinction not of degree but of kind, so that there is between 
the highest noncommissioned officer and the lowest commissioned officer a 
deep gulf fixed,a gulf whichcan only be likened to that which exists between 
white and black where the color line is drawn sharpest. This distinction is 
historically a survival of that made in the armies of aristocratic Europe, 
when they were officered by nobles and recruited from peasants, and has 
been copied by us in the same spirit of imitation that hasled us to copy other 
undemocratic customs and institutions. Though we preserve this aristo- 
cratic distinction after it has been abandoned in some European countries, 
it isin no sense American. It neither originated with us nor does it consort 
with our distinctive ideas and institutions. 

So it is with protection. Whatever be its economic merits there can beno 
doubt that it conflicts with those ideas of natural right and personal free- 
dom which received national expression in the establishment of the Ameri- 
can Republic, and which we have besn accustomed to regard as distinctively 
American. What more incongruous than the administering of custom- 
house oaths and the searching of trunks and hand-bags under the shadow of 
** Liberty Enlightening the World’’? 

As for the assertion that ‘‘the English theory of free trade’ has been used 
“to destroy the industries and oppress the people of Ireland,”’ the truth is 
that it was “ the English theory of protection’ that was so used. The re- 
strictions which British protection imposed upon the American colonies 
were trivial as compared with those imposed upon Ireland. ‘Ihe successful 
resistance of the colonies roused in Ireland the same spirit, and led to the 
great movement of ‘Irish Volunteers,’’ who, with cannon bearing the in- 
scription ‘‘ free Trade or ——!”’ forced the repeal of those restrictions and 
won for a time Irish legislative independence. 

Whether Irish industries that were unquestionably hampered and throttled 
by British protection could now be benefited by Irish protection, lke the 
question whether protection benefits the United States, is only to be settled 
by a determination of the effects of protection upon the country that imposes 
it. But without going into that, it is evident that the free trade between 
Great Britain and Ireland which has existed since the union in 181, has not 
been the cause of the backwardness of Irish industry. ‘There is one part of 
Ireland which has enjoyed comparative prosperity and in which important 
industries have grown up—some of them, such as the building of iron ships, for 
which natural advantages can not be claimed. How can this be explained on 
the theory that Irish industries can not ba reéstablished without protection? 

If the very men who are now trying to persuade Irish-American voters that 
Ireland has been impoverished by “ British free trade’’ were privately asked 
the cause of the greater prosperity of Ulster over other parts of Ireland, they 
would probably give the answer made familiar by religious bigo.ry—that 
Ulster is enterprising and prosperous because it is Protestant, while the rest 
of Ireland is sluggish and poor because it is Catholic. But the true reason is 
plain. It is that the land tenure in Ulster has been such that a larger por- 
tion of the wealth produced has been left there than in other parts of Lreland, 
and that the mass of the people have not been so remorselessiy hunted and 
oppressed. 

In Presbyterian Skye the same general poverty, the same primitive con- 
ditions of industry exist as in Catholic Connemara, and its cause is to be 
seen in the same rapacious system of landlordism which has carried off the 
fruits of industry and prevented the accumulation of capital. To attribute 
the backwardness of industry among a people who are steadily stripped of 
all they can produce above a bare living, to the wantof a protective tariff or 
to religious opinions is like attributing the sinking of a scuttled ship to the 
loss of her figurehead or the color of her paint. 

What, however, in the United States at least, has tended more than any ap- 

eals to national feeling to dispose the masses in favor of protection, has 

een the difference of attitude toward the working classes assumed by the 
contending policies. In its beginnings in this country protection was strong- 
est in those sections where labor had the largest opportunities and was held 
in the highest esteem, while the strength of free trade has been the greatest 
in the section in which up to the civil war slavery prevailed. The political 
party which successfully challenged the aggressions of the slave puwer also 
declared for a protective tariff, while the men who tried to rend the Union 
in order to establish a nation based upon the right of capital to own labor, 
prohibited protection in the constitution they formed. 

The explanation of these facts is, that in one section of the country there 
were many industries that could be protected, while in the other section 
there were few. While American cotton culture was in its earlier stages, 
Southern cotton-planters were willing enough to avail themselves of a heavy 
duty on India cottons, and Louisiana sugar-growers have always been per- 
sistent sticklers for protection. But when cotton raised for export became 
the great staple of the South, protection, in the absence of manufactures, 
was not only clearly opposed to dominant Southern interests, but assumed 
the character of a sectional imposition by which the South was taxed for 
the benefit of the North. This sectional division on the tariff question had 
no reference whatever to the conditions of labor, but in many minds its effect 
has been to associate protection with respect for labor and free trade with 
its enslavement. 

Irrespective of this there has been much in the presentation of the two 
theories to dispose the working classes toward protection and against free 
trade. Workingmen generally feel that they do not get a fair reward for 
their labor. They know that what prevents them from successfully de- 
manding higher wages is the competition of others anxious for work, and 
they are naturally disposed to favor the doctrine or party that proposes to 
shield them from competition. This, its advocates urge, is the aim of pro- 
tection, And whatever protection accomplishes, protectionists at least pro- 
fess regard for the working classes, and. proclaim their desires to use the 
powers of government to raise and maintain wages. Protection, they de- 
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clare, means the protecton of labor. So constantly is this reiterated that 
many suppose that this is the real derivation of the term, and that “‘protec- 
tion” is short for ‘‘protection of labor.” 

On the other hand, the opponents of protection have, for the most part, not 
only professed no special interest in the well-being of the working classes, 
and: no desire to raise wages, but have denied the justice of attempting to 
use the powers of government for this purpose. The doctrines of free trade 
have been intertwined with teachings that throw upon the laws of nature 
responsibility for the poverty of the laboring class, and foster a callous in- 
difference to their sufferings. 

On the same grounds on which they have condemned legislative interfer- 
ence with commerce, free-trade economists have condemned interference with 
hours of labor, with the rate of wages, and even with the employment of 
women and children, and have united protection and trades unionism in the 
same denunciation, proclaiming supply and demand to be the only true and 
rightful regulator of the price of labor as of the price of pigiron. While 
protesting against restrictions upon the production of wealth they have ig- 
nored the monstrous injustice of its distribution, and have treated as fair 
and normal that com 
ural opportunities of employing themselves, are compe 
to bid against one another. 

All this is true. 


led by biting want 


dress to a horse when we want to catch him that we may put a bit in his 
mouth and a saddle on his back. Let me ask those who are disposed to re- 
gard protection as favorable to the aspirations of labor, to consider whether 
it can be true that what labor needs is to be protected. 

To admit that labor needs protection is to acknowledge its inferiority; it 
is to acquiesce in an assumption that degrades the workman to the osition 
of a dependent, and leads logically to the claim that the employé is bound 
to vote in the interest of the employer who provides him with work. There 
is something in the very word ‘“ protection’’ that ought to make working- 
men cautious of accepting anything presented tothem underit. The pro- 
tection of the masses has in all times been the pretenseof tyranny—the plea 
of monarchy, of aristocracy, of special privilege of every kind. 

The slave owners justified slavery as protecting the slaves. British mis- 
rule in Ireland is upheld on the ground that it is for the protection of the 
Irish. But, whether under a monarchy or under a republic, is there an in- 
stance in the history of the world in which the “ protection” of the laboring 
masses has not meant their oppression? 
got the lawmaking power in their hands have given to labor has at best al- 
ways been the protection that man gives to cattle—he protects them that he 
may use and eat them. 

There runs through protectionist 
condescending = 
labor than frank] 
ism is the natural condition of labor, to which it must everywhere fall, un- 
less benevolently protected. It is never intimated that the landowner or the 
capitalist needs protection. 
themselves. It is only the poor workingman who must be protected. 

What is labor that itshould so need protection? Is not labor the creator of 
capital, the producer of all wealth? Isitnot the men wholabor that feed and 
clothe all others? Is it not true, as has been said, that the three great orders 
of society are ‘‘workingmen, beggarmen,; and thieves?’’ How, then, does it 
come that workingmen alone need protection? When the first man came upon 
the earth who was there to protect him or to provide him with employment? 


ronage more insulting to men who feel the true dignity of 


Yet whenever or however he came he must have managed to get a living and | 


raise a family! 


When we consider that labor is the producer of all wealth, is it not evi- | 


dent that the impoverishment and dependence of labor are abnormal condi- 
tions resulting from restrictions and usurpations, and that instead of ac- 
cepting protection, what labor should demand is freedom. That those who 
advocate any extension of freedom choose to go no further than suits their 
own special purpose is no reason why freedom itself should be distrusted. 
For years it was held that the assertion of our Declaration of Independence 
that all men are created equal and endowed by their Creator with inalien- 
—_ rights, applied only to white men. But this in nowise vitiated the 
ciple. 
political rights. 


And so, that freedom of trade has been advocated by those who have no | 


sympathy with labor should not prejudice us agaiffgt it. Can the road to in- 
dustrial emancipation of the masses be any other than that of freedom? 


CHAPTER III.—OF METHOD. 


On the deck of a a men are pulling on a rope and on her mast a yard is 

rising. A man aloft is clinging to the tackle that raises the yard. Is his 

weight assisting its rise or retarding it? That of course depends on what 

pen of the tackle his weight is thrown upon, and can only be told by notice- 

ae arene, its tendency is with or against the efforts of those who pull on 
eck. 

If in things so simple we may easily err in assuming cause from effect, how 
much more liable to error aresuch assumptions inregard to the complicated 
phenomena of social life. 

Much that is urged in current discussions of the tariff question is of no va- 
lidity whatever, and however it may serve the purpose of controversy, can 
not aid in the discovery of truth. That athingexists with or follows another 
thing is no proof that it is because of that other thing. This assumption is 
the fallacy post hoc, ergo propter hoc, which leads, if admitted, to the most 
preposterous conclusions. Jages in the United States are higher than in 
England, and we differ from England in having a protective tariff. But the 
assumption that the one fact is because of the other is no more valid than 
would be the assumption that these higher wages are due to our decimal 
coinage or to our republican form of government. That England has grown 
in wealth since the abolition of protection proves no more for free trade than 
the growth of the United States under a protective tariff does for protection. 

Itdoes not follow that an institution is good because a country has pros- 
pered under it, nor bad because a country in which it exists is not prosper- 
ous. 


For this, at various times, might have been confidently asserted of slavery, 
of polygamy, of aristocracy, of established churches, and it may still be as- 


But itis also true that the needs of labor require more | 
than kind words, and are not to be satisfied by such soft phrases as wé ad- | 


The protection that those who have | 
rofessions of concern for labora tone of | 
expressed contempt could be—an assumption that oe 


They, it is always assumed, can take care of | 


rin- | 


Nor does it vitiate the principle that itis still held to apply only to | jnqustries. 


It does not even follow that institutions to be found in all prosperous | 
countries and not to be found in backward countries are therefore beneficial. | 





j 





Serted of public debts, of private property in land, of pauperism, or of the | 


existence of distinctively vicious or criminal classes. 


Nor even when it can be shown that certain changes in the prosperity of a | 


country, of an industry, or of a class, have followed certain other changes in 
laws or institutions can it be inferred that the two are related to each other 
as effect and cause, unless it can also be shown that the assigned cause tends 


| 


to produce the assigned effect, or unless, what is clearly impossible in most | 


cases, it can be shown that there is no other cause to which the effect can be 
attributed. The almost endless multiplicity of causes constantly operating 


in human societies, and the almost endless interference of effect with effect, 
make that popular mode ofreasoning which logicians call the method of sim- | 
ple enumeration worse than useless in social investigations. | 

As for reliance upon statistics, that involves the additional difficulty of | 
knowing whether we have the right statistics. 


Though “figures can not 
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lie,’ there is in their collection and grouping such liability to oversight and 
such temptation to bias that they are to be distrusted in matters of contro- 
versy until they have been subjected to rigid examination. The value of 
most arguments turning upon statistics is well illustrated in the story of 
the government clerk who, being told to get up the statistics of a certain 
question, wished first to know which side it was desired that they should 
support. Under their imposing appearance of exactness may lurk the gravest 
errors and wildest assumptions. 

To ascertain the effect of protective tariffs, we must inquire what they are 
and how they operate. When we thus discover their nature and tendencies, 
we shall be able to weigh what is said for or against them, and have a clue 
by which we may trace their results amid the complications of social phe- 
nomena. For the largest communities are but expansions of the smallest 
communities, and the rules of arithmetic by which we calculate gain or loss 
= transactions of dollars apply as well to transactions of hundreds of mil- 

ons. 

Thus the facts we must use and the principles we must apply are common 





| facts that are known to all and principles that are recognized in every day life. 
tition in which human beings, ere of their nat- | 


Starting from premises as to which therecan be no dispute, we have only 
to be careful as to our steps in order to reach conclusions of which we may 
feel sure. We can not experiment with communities as the chemist can 
with material substances, or the physiologist can withanimals. Nor can we 
find nations so alike in all other respects that we can safely attribute any 


difference in their conditions to the presence or absence of a single cause 
| without first assuring ourselves of the tendency of that cause. 


But the 
imagination puts at our command a method of investigating economic 
problems which is within certain limits hardly less useful than actual ex- 
periment. We may test the working of known principles by mentally 
separating, combining, or eliminating conditions. Let me explain what I 
mean by an illustration I have once before used.* 

When I was a boy I went down to the wharf with another boy to see the 
first iron steamship that had ever crossed the ocean to Philadelphia. Now, 
hearing of an iron steamship seemed to us then a good deal like hearing ofa 
leaden kite or a wooden cooking-stove. But we had not been long aboard of 
her before my comrade said in a tone of contemptuous disgust: ‘‘ Pooh! I 
see howitis. She’s all lined with wood; that’s the reason she floats.” I 
could not controvert him for the moment, but I was not satisfied, and sitting 
down on the wharf when he left me, I set to work trying mental experiments. 
If it was the wood inside of her that made her float, then the more wood the 
higher she would float; and, mentally, I loaded her up with wood. 

But, as I was familiar with the process of making boats out of blocks of 
wood, I at once saw that, instead of floating higher, she would sink deeper. 
Then, I mentally took all of the wood out of her, as we dug out our wooden 
boats, and saw that thus lightened she would float higher still. Then, inim- 
agination, I jammed a hole in her, and saw that the water would run in and 
she would sink, as did our wooden boats when ballasted with leaden keels. 
And thus I saw, as clearly as though I could have actually made these ex- 
periments with the steamer, that it was not the wooden lining that made her 
ioat, but her hollow”:¢ss, or, as I would now phrase it, her displacement of 
water. 

In such ways as this, with which we are all familiar, we can isolate, analyze, 


| or combine economic principles, by extending or diminishing the scale of 


propositions, either subject them to inspection through a mental magnify- 
ing glass or bring a larger field into view, And this each one can do for 
himself. - In the inquiry upon which we are about to enter, allI ask of the 
reader is that he shall in nothing trust to me. 


CHAPTER IV.—PROTECTION AS A UNIVERSAL NEED. 


To understand a thing it is oftem well to begin by looking at it, as it were, 
from the outside and observing its relations, before examining it in detail. 
Let us do this with the protective theory. 

Protection, as the term has come to signify a certain national policy, means 
the levying of duties upon imported commodities for the purpose of protect- 
ing from competition the home producers of suchcommodities. Protection- 
ists contend that to secure the highest prosperity of each nation it snould 
produce for itself everything it is capable of producing, and that to this end 
its home industries should be protected against the competition of foreign 
They also contend (in the United States at least) that toenable 
workmen to obtain as high wagés as possible they should be protected by 
tariff duties against the competition of goods produced in countries where 
wages are lower. Without disputing the correctness of this theory, let us 
consider its larger relations. 

The protective theory, it is to be observed, asserts a general law, as true in 
one country as in another. However protectionists in the United States 
may talk of “American protection”’ and “ British free trade,”’ protection is, 
and of necessity must be, advocated as of universal application. American 
protectionists use the arguments of foreign protectionists, and even where 
they complain that the protective policy of other countries is injurious to us 
commend it as an example which we should follow. They contend that (at 
least up to a certain point in national development) protection is every- 
where beneficial to a nation, and free trade everywhere injurious; that the 
prosperous nations have built up their prosperity by protection, and that all 
nations that would be prosperous must adoptthat policy. And their argu- 
ments must be universal to have any plausibility, for it would be absurd to 
assert that a theory of national growth and prosperity applies to some coun- 
tries and not to others. 

Let me ask the reader who has hitherto accepted the protective theory to 
consider what its necessarily universal character involves. It was the real- 
ization of this that first led me to question thattheory. I was for a number 
of years after I had become of age a protectionist, or rather, I supposed I 
was, for, without real examination, I had accepted the belief, as in the first 
place we all accept our beliefs, on the authority of others. So far, however, 
as I thought at all on the subject, I was logical, and I well remember how 


| when the Florida and Alabama were sinking American ships at sea, [thought 


their depredations, after all, a good thing for the Statein which I lived—-Cal- 
ifornia—sincg the increased risk and cost of ocean carriage in American 
ships (then thé only way of bringing goods from the Eastern States to Cali- 
fornia) would give to her infant industries something of that needed piv ec- 
tion against the lower wages and better established industries of the mast- 
ern States which the Federal Constitution prevented her from securing by 
a State tariff. 

The full bearing of such notions never occurred to me till I happened to 
hear the protective theory elaborately expounded by an able man. As he 
urged that American industries must be protected from the competition of 
foreign countries, that we ought to work up our own raw materials and allow 
nothing to be imported that we could produce for ourselves, I began to realize 
that these propositions, if true, must be universally true, and that not only 
should every nation shut itself out from every other nation, not only should 
the various sections of every large country institute tariffs of their own to 
shelter their industries from the competition of other sections, but that the 
reason given why no people should obtain from abroad anything they might 


* Lecture before the students of the University of California, on the Study 


| of Political Economy, April, 1877. 
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make at home, must apply as well to the family. It was this that led me to 
welgh arguments I had before accepted without real examination, 

It seems to me impossible to consider the necessarily universal character 
of the protective theory without feeling it to be repugnant to moral percep- 
tions and inconsistent with the simplicity and harmony which we every- 
where discover in naturallaw. Whatshould we think of humanlaws framed 
for the government of a country which should compel each family to keep 
constantly on their guard against every other family, to expend a large part 
of their time and labor in preventing exchanges with their neighbors, and to 
seek their own prosperity by opposing the natural efforts of other families 
to become prosperous? et the protective theory implies that laws such as 
these a been imposed by the Creator upon the families of fhen who tenant 
this earth. 

1t implies that by virtue of social laws, as immutable as the physical laws, 
each nation must stand jealously on guard against every other nation and 
erect artificial obstacles tonationalintercourse. It implies that a federation 
of mankind, such as that which prevents the establishment of tariffs be- 
tween the States of the American Union, would be a disaster to the race, and 
that inan ideal world each nation would be protected from every other na- 
tion by a cordon of tax collectors, with their attendant spies and informers. 

Such a theory might consort with that formof polytheism which assigned 
to each nation a separate and hostile god; but it is hard toreconcile it with 
the idea of the unity of theCreative Mind and the universality oflaw. Imag- 
ine a Christian missionary expounding to a newly discovered people the sub- 
lime truths of the gospel of peace and love—the fatherhood of God; the 
brotherhood of man; the duty of regarding the interests of our neighbors 
equally with our own, and of doing to others as we would have them do to 
us. Could he, in the same breath, go on to declare that, by virtue ofthe laws 
of this same God, each nation, to prosper, must defend itself against all other 
nations by a protective tariff? 


Religion and experience alike teach us that the highest good of each is to 
be sought in the good of others; that the true interests of men are harmoni- 
ous, not antagonistic; that prosperity is the daughter of good will and peace; 
and that want and destruction follow enmity and strife. The protective the- 
ory, on the other hand, implies the opposition of national interests; that the 
gain of one people is the loss of others; that each must seek its own good by 
constant efforts to get advantage over others and to prevent others from get- 
ting advantage over it. It makes of nations rivals instead of codperators; 
it inculcates a warfare of restrictions and prohibitions and searchings and 
seizures, which differs in weapons but not in spirit from that warfare which 
sinks ships and burns cities. Can we imagine the nations beating their 
swords into a and their spears into pruning hooks and yet main- 
taining hostile tariffs? 

No matter whether he calls himself Christian or Deist or Agnostic or 
Atheist, who can look about him without seeing that want and suffering flow 
inevitably from selfishness, and that in any communit ; the golden rule which 
teaches us to regard the interests of others as caref’ [ly as our own would 
bring not only peace but plenty? Can it bethat w ‘tis true of individuals 
ceases to be true of nations—that in one sphere the ir w of prosperity is the 
law of love, in the other that of strife? On the cont ‘ary, universal history 
testifies that poverty, degradation, and enslavement are the inevitable re- 
sults - that spirit which leads nations to regard ea b other as rivals and 
enemies. 

Every political truth must bea moral truth. Yet who can accept the pro- 
tective theory as a moral truth. 

A few months ago I found myself one night, with four other passengers, 
in the smoking car of a Pennsylvania limited express train traveling West. 
The conversation, beginning with fast trains, turned to fast steamers, and 
then to custom-house experiences. One told how, coming from Europe with 
a trunk filled with presents for his wife, he had significantly said to the cus- 
tom-house inspector detailed to examine his trunks that he was in a hurry. 
**How much of a hurry?” said the officer. ‘Ten dollars’ worth of a hurry,” 
Was the ayy. The officer took a quick look through the trunk and re- 
marked, ‘‘ That’s not much of a hurry for all this.” ‘I gave him ten more,” 
said the story-teller, “ and he chalked the trunk.” 

Then another told how under similar circumstances he had placed a mag- 
nificent meerschaum pipe so that it would be the first thing seen on lifting 
the trunk lid, and, when the officer admired it, had replied that it was his. 
The third said he simply put a greenback conspicuously in the first article 
of luggage; and the fourth told how his plan was to crumple up a note and 
put it with his keys in the officer’s hands. . 

Here were four reputable business men, as I afterward found them to be— 
one an iron-worker, one a coal-producer, and the other two manufacturers— 
men of at least average morality and patriotism, who not only thought it no 
harm to evade the tariff, but who made no scruple of the false oath neces- 
sary, and regarded the bribery of customs officers as a good joke. I had the 
curiosity to edge the conversation from this to the subject of free trade, 
when I found that all four were staunch protectionists, and by edging it a 
little further I found thatall four were thorough believers in the right of an 
employer to discharge any workman who voted for a free-trade candidate, 
holding, as they put it, that no one ought to eat the bread of an employer 
whose interests he opposed. 


I recall this conversation because it is typical. Whoever has traveled on 
transatlantic steamers has listened to suchconversations, and is aware that 
the great majority of the American protectionists who visit Europe return 
with purchases which they smuggle through, even at the expense of a “ cus- 
tom-house oath’ and a greenback to the examining officer. Many of our 
largest undervaluation smugglers have been men of the highest social and 
religious standing, who gave freely of their spoils to churches and benevo- 
lent societies. Not long ago a highly respected banker,an extremely reli- 
gious man, who had probably neglected the precautions of my smoking-car 
friends, was detec in the endeavor to smuggle through in his luggage 
(which he had of course taken a “custom-house oath” did not contain any- 
thing dutiable) a lotof very valuable presents to a church! 

Conscientious men will (until they get used to them)shrink from false oaths, 
from bribery, or from other means necessary to evade a tariff, but even of 
believers in protection are there any who really think such evasions wrong 
in themselves? What theoretical protectionist is there, who, if no one was 
watching him, would — to carry a box of cigars or a dress pattern, or 
anything else that could carried, across a steamer wharf or across Ni- 
agara Bridge? And why should he scruple to carry such things across a 
wharf, ariver, or an pa ore, Epa since once inside the custom-house 
frontier no one would object to carrying them thousands of miles? 

That unscrupulous men, for their own private advantage, break laws in- 
tended for the general good proves nothing; but that no one really feels 
smuggling to be wrong proves @ deal. Whether we hold the basis of 
mora! ideas to be intuitive or utilitarian, is not the fact that protection thus 
lacks the support of the moral sentiment inconsistent with the idea that tar- 
iffs are necessary to the well-being i ot mankind? If, as is held by 
some, moral perceptions areimplan in our nature as a means whereby our 
conduct may instinctively guided in such way as toconduce tothe general 
well-being, how is it, if the Creator has ordained that man should prosper by 
ganar tariffs, that the moral sense takes no cognizance of such a law? 

f, as others hold, what we call moral perceptions be the result of general ex- 


perience of what conduces tothe common good, how is it that the beneficia) 
effects of protection have not developed moral recognition? 

To make that acrime by statute which is no crime in morals is inevitably 
todestroy respect for Jaw; to resort tooaths to prevent men from doing what 
they feel injures no one-is to weaken the sanctity of oaths. Corruption, 
evasion, and false swearing are inseparable from tariffs. Can that be good 
of which these are the fruits? A system which requires such spying and 
searching, such invoking of the Almighty to witness the contents of every 
box, bundle, and package—a system which always has provoked, and in the 
nature of man always must provoke, corruption and fraud—can it be neces- 
Sary to the prosperity and progress of mankind? 

Consider, moreover, how sharply this theory of protection conflicts with 
commonexperience and habits of thought. Who would think of recommend. 
ing a site for a proposed city or a new colony because it was very difficult to 
getat? Yet, if the protective theory be true, this would really be an advan 
tage. Who would regard piracy as promotive of civilization? Yet a dis 
criminating pirate, who would confine his seizures to goods which might be 
produced in the country to which they were being carried, would be as bene 
ficial to that country as a tariff. 

Whether protectionists or free traders, we all hear with interest and pleas- 
ure of improvementsin transportation by water or land; we are all disposed 
to regard the opening of canals, the building of railways, the deepening of 
harbors, the improvement of steamships, as beneficial. Butif such things 
are beneficial, how can tariffs be beneficial? The effect of such things is to 
lessen the cost of transporting commodities; the effect of tariffs is to increase 
it. Ifthe protective theory be true, every improvement that cheapens th: 
carriage of goods between country and country is an injury to mankind un- 
less tariffs be commensurately increased. 

The directness, the swiftness, and the ease with which birds cleave the air 
naturally excite man’s desire. His fancy hasalways given angels wings, and 
he has ever dreamed of a time when the power of traversing those unob- 
structed fields mightalso be his. That this triumph is within the power of 
humaningenuity who in thisage ofmarvelscandoubt? And who would not 
hail with delight the news that invention had at last brought to realization 
the dream of ages, and made navigation of the atmosphere as practicable as 
navigation of the ocean? Yetif the protective theory be true this mastery 
of another element would be a misfortune to man. For it would make pro 
tection impossible. Every inland town and village,every rood of ground on 
the whole earth's surface, would at once become a port of an all-embracing 
ocean, and the only way in which any people could continue to enjoy the bless 
ings of protection would be to roof their country in. 

It is not only improvements in transportation that are antagonistic to pro- 
tection, but all labor-saving invention and discovery. The utilization 
of natural gas bids fair to lessen the demand for native coal far more than 
could the free importation of foreign coal. Borings in Central New York 
have recently revealed vast beds of pure salt, the working of which will de 
stroy the industry of salt-making, to encourage which we impose a duty on 
foreign salt. We maintain a tarifffor the avowed purpose of keeping out 
the products of cheap foreign labor; yet machines are daily invented that 
produce goods cheaper than-the cheapest foreign labor. Clearly the only 
consistent protectionism is that of China, which would not only ooo 
foreigncommerce, but forbid the introduction of labor-saving machinery. 

The aim of protection, in short, is to prevent the bringing into a country of 
things in themselves useful and valuable, in order to compel the making of 
such things. But what all mankind, in the individual affairs of everyday 
a regard as to be desired is not the making of things, but the possession of 
things. 

CHAPTER V.—THE PROTECTIVE UNIT. 


The more one considers the theory that every nation ought to “ protect 
itself against every other nation, the more inconsistent does it seem. 

Is there not, in the first place, an obvious absurdity in taking the nation or 
country as the protective unit and saying that each should have a protective 
tariff.* 

What is meant by nation or country in the protectionist theory is an inde- 
pendent political division. Thus Great Britain and Ireland are considered 
one nation, France another, Germany another, Switzerland another, the 
United States, Canada, Mexico, and each of the Central and South American 
republics are others. But these divisions are arbitrary. They do not coin- 
cide with any differences in soil, climate, race, or industry; they have no 
maximum or minimum of area or population. They are, moreover, contin- 
ually changing. The maps of Europe and America used by school children 
to-day are very different from the maps their fathers used. The difference a 
hundred years ago was greater yet; and as we go further back still greater 
differences appear. 

According to this theory, when the three British kingdoms had separate 
governments it was necessary for the well-being of all that they should be 
protected from each other, and should Ireland achieve independence that ne 
cessity would recur; but while the three countries are united under one gov 
ernment it does not exist. The petty states of which afew years ago Ger- 
many and Italy consisted ought upon this theory to have had, as —e once 
had, tariffs between them. Yet now, upon the same theory, they no longer 
need these tariffs. Alsace and Lorraine when provinces of France needed to 
be protected against Germany. Now that they are German provinces they 
need protection against France. Texas, when part of Mexico, required a 
protective tariff against the United States. Now, being a part of the United 
States, it requires a protective tariff against Mexico. We of the United 
States require a protective tariff against Canada, and the Canadians a tariff 
against us, but ifCanada were to come into the Union the necessity for both 
of these tariffs would disappear. ‘ 

Do not these incongruities show that the protective theory is destitute o! 
scientific basis; that instead of originating in any deduction from principles 
or induction from facts, it has been invented merely to serve the purposes of 
its inventors? Political changes in nowise alter soil, climate, or industrial 
needs. If the three British kingdoms do not now need tariffs against one an- 
other, they could not have needed them beforethe union. Ifit isnot injurious 
to the various States of Italy or Germany to trade freely with each other 
now, it could not have been injurious before they were united. If Alsace and 
Lorraine are benefited by free trade with Germany now, they would have 


*That a writers are themselves conscious of this absurdity is to 


be seen their constant effort to suggest the idea, too preposterous to be 
broadly stated, that nations instead of being purely arbitrary. political di- 
visions of mankind, are natural, or divinely appointed, divisions. Thus, not 
to multiply instances, Prof. Robert Ellis Thompson (Political Economy, 
page 34) defines a nation as “‘a people speaking one language, living under 
one government, and occupying a continuous area. This area is a district 
whose natural boundaries designate it as intended for the site of an inde- 
pendent people.” This definition is given in large type, while underneath is 
appended in small type: ‘‘No one point of this definition is essential save 
the second.” Yet in spite of this admission that the ‘‘nation” is a purely 
arbitrary political division, Prof. Thompson endeavors throughout his book 
to suggest a different impression to the mind of the reader, by talking of 
“the existence of nations as parts of the world’s providential order,” the 
‘*providential boundaries of nations,” ete. 
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een i ted by it when French provinces. If the people of the opposite 
been Dees reese Lakes and St. atieames River would not be injured by 
the free exchange of their products should Canada enter the American Union, 
they could not be injured by freedom to exchange their products now. 

Consider how inconsistent with the protective a the free trade that 

srevails between the States of the American Union. Our Union includes an 
area almost as large as Europe, yet the protectionists who hold that each 
European country ought to protect itself against all the rest make no objec- 
tions to the free trade that exists between the American States, though some 
of these States are larger than European kingdoms, and the differences be- 
tween them, as to natural resources and industrial development, are atleast 
as great. If it is for the benefit of Germany and France that they should be 
separated by protective tariffs, does not New Jersey need the protection of a 
tariff from New York and Pennsylvania, and do not New York and Penn- 
sylvania also need to be protected from New Jersey? 
“And if New England needs protection against the Province of Quebec, and 
Ohio, Illinois, and Michigan against the Province of Ontario, is it not clear 
that these States also need protection from the States which adjoin them on 
the south? What difference does it make that oneset of States belong to the 
American Union and the other to the Canadian Confederation? Industry 
and commerce, When left to themselves, pay no more attention to political 
lines than do birds or fishes. ’ 

Clearly, if there is any truth in the protective theory it must apply not 
only to the grand political divisions, but to all their parts. If a country 
ought not to import from other countries anything which its own people 
can produce, the same principle must apply to every subdivision; and each 
State, each county, and each township must need its own protective tariff. 

- And further than this, the proper application of the protective theory re- 
quires the separation of mankind into the smallest possible political divi- 
sions, each defended against the rest by its own tariff, for the larger the area 


of the protective unit, the more difficult does it become to apply the protect- | 


ive theory. With every extension of such countries as the United States the 
possibility of protection, if itcan be applied only to the major political divi- 
sions, becomes less, and were the ) ompm dream realized, and mankind united 
ina “Federation of the world,” the possibility of protection would vanish. 
On the other hand, the smaller the protective unit, the better can the theory 
of protection be applied. Protectionists do not go so far as to aver that all 
trade is injurious. They hold that each country may safely import what it 
can not produce, but should restrict the importation of what it can produce. 
Thus discrimination is required, which becomes more possible the smaller 
the protective unit. 

Upon protective principles the same tariff will no better suit all the States 
of our Union than the same sized shoes will fit all our 60,000,000 people. Mas- 
sachusetts, for instance, does not produce coal, iron, or sugar. These, then, 
on protective principles, ought to come into Massachusetts free, while Penn- 
sylvania enjoyed protection on iron and coal, and Louisiana on sugar. Or- 
anges may be grown in Florida, but not in Minnesota; therefore, while Flor- 
ida needs a protective duty on oranges, Minnesota does not. And so on 
through the whole list of States. To ‘protect’ them all with the same tariff 
is to ignore as to each that part of the protective theory which permits the 
free i of commodities that can not be produced at home; and, by 
compelling them to pay higher prices for what they can not produce, to neu- 
tralize the benefits arising from the protection of such commodities as they 
do produce. 

Furthermore, while Massachusetts, on the protective theory, aves not need 
protection on coal, iron, and sugar, which she can not produce, she does 
need protectian against the beef, hogs, and breadstuffs with which she is 
“deluged”’ from the West to theinjury of her agricultural industries, and of 





which protection would enable her to raise enough for her home consump- | 
tion. n the other hand, the West needs protection against the boots and | 


shoes and woolens of Massachnsetts, so that Western leather and wool could 
be worked up at home, instead of being carried long distances in raw form, 
to be brought back in finished form. 


In the same way the iron workers of Ohio need protection against Penn- | 
sylvania more than they do against England, while it is only mockery to | 
peotess Rocky Mountain coal-miners against the coal of Nova Scotia, Brit- | 
sh Columbia, and Australia, which can not come into competition with | 
them, while not protecting them against the coal of Iowa; or to protect the | 


infant cotton mills of the South against Old'England while giving them no 
protection against New England. 

Upon the protective theory protection is most needed against like indus- 
tries. All protectionists agree that the United States has greater need of 
protection against Great Britain than against Brazil; and Canada against 
the United States than against India; all agree that if we must have free 


trade it should be with the countries most widely differing as to their pro- | 
ductions from our own. Now, there is far less difference between the pro- | 


ductions and productive capacities of New Hampshire and Vermont, of In- 
diana and Illinois, or of Kansas and Nebraska, than there is between the 


United States as a whole and any foreign country. Therefore, on the pro- | 


tective theory, tariffs between these States are more needed than between the 
United States and foreign countries. And since adjoining townships differ 
less in industrial capacities than adjoining States, they require protective 
tariffs all the more. 

The thirteen American colonies came together as thirteen independent 
sovereignties, each retaining the full power of taxation, including that of 
levying duty on imports, which was not given up by them until 1787, eleven 
years after the Deciaration of Independence, when the Federal Constitution 
was adopted. If the protective theory, then dominant in Great Britain, had 
at that time had the hold upon the American people which it afterward ob- 
tained, it is certain that the power of protecting themselves would never 
have been given up by the States. And had the Union continued as at first 
formed, or had the framers of the Constitution lacked the foresight to pro- 
hibit State tariffs, there is nodoubt that when wecame toimitate the British 
bystem of protection we should have had as strong a demand in the various 
States for protection against other States as we have had for protection 
against foreign countries, and the arguments now used against free trade 
Stan foreign countries would to-day be urged against free trade between the 

tates, 

Nor can there be any doubt that if our political organization made our 
townships independent of one another, we should have, in our townships 
and villages, the same clamor for protection against the industries of other 
townships and villages that we have now for the protection of the nation 
against other nations. . 

I am writing on Long Island, near the town of Jamaica. I think I could 
make as good an argument to the people of that little town as is made by 
the protectionists to the people of the United States. I could say to the 
shopkeepers of Jamaica, ‘Your townsmen now go to New York when they 
Want to purchase a suit of clothes or a bill of dry goods, leaving to you only 
the fag end of their custom, while the farmers’ wagons that pass in a long 
line over the turnpike every night, carrying produce to New York and 
Brooklyn, bring back supplies the next day. 

A protective tariff will compel these purchases to be made here. Thus 
profits that now go to New York and Brooklyn will be retained in Jamaica; 
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neymen higher wages, will need more banking accommodations, will adver- 
tise more freely in Jamaican newspapers, and thus will the town grow and 
prosper. 

**Moreover,” I might say, “what a useless waste of labor there is in carry- 
ing milk and butter, chickens, eggs, and vegetables to New York and Brook- 
lyn and bringing back other things. How much better for our farmers if they 
had a home market. This wecansecure for them by atariff that will protect 
Jamaican industries against those of New York and Brooklyn. Clothing, 
cigars, boots and shoes, agricultural implements, and furniture may be man- 
ufactured here as well as in those cities. Why should we not have a cotton 
factory, @ woolen mill, a foundry, and, in short, all tha establishments nec- 
essary to supply the wants of our people? 

“To get them we need only a protective tariff. Capital,when assured of pro- 
tection, will be gladly forthcoming forsuch enterprises, and we shall soon be 
exporting what we now import, while our farmers will find ademand at their 
doors for all their produce. Even if at first they do have to pay somewhat 
higher prices for what they buy they will be much more than compensated 
by the higher prices they will get for what they sell, and will save an 8 or 10 
mile haul to Brooklyn or New York. Thus, instead of Jamaica remaining a 
little village, the industries which a protective tariff will build up here will 
make it a large town, while the increased demand for labor will make wages 
higher and employment steadier.” 

I submit that all this is at least as valid as the protective arguments that 
are addressed to the people of the whole United States, and no one who has 
listened to the talk of village shopkeepers or noticed the comments of local 
newspapers, can doubt that were our townships independent, village protec- 
tionists could get as ready a hearing as national protectionists do now. 

But to follow the protective theory to its logical conclusions we can not 
stop with protection between State and State, township and township, vil- 
lage and village. If protection be needful between nations, it must be need- 
ful not only between political subdivisions, but between family and family. 
ff nations should never buy of other nations what they might produce at 
home, the same oe must forbid each family to buy anything it might 
produce. Social laws, like physical laws, must apply to the molecule as well 
as to the aggregate. But a social condition in which the principle of protec- 
tion was thus fully carried out would be a condition of utter barbarism. 
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SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE W. FITHIAN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, March 11, 1892, 
On the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties 


on woolen goods. 

Mr, FITHIAN said: — 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to have printed as my ownremarks the 
following from the pen of Hon. Henry George on the tariff ques- 
tion: 

CHAPTER VI.—TRADE. 


Protection implies prevention. To protect is to preserve or defend. 

What is it that protection by tariff prevents? Itistrade. To speak more 
exactly, it is that part of trade which consists in bringing in from other 
countries commodities that might be produced at home. 

But trade, from which ‘ protection”’ essays to preserve and defend us, is 
not, like flood, earthquake, or tornado, something that comes without human 
agency. Trade implies human action. There can be no need of preserving 
from or defending against trade, unless there are men who want to trade 
and try to trade. Who, then, are the men against whose efforts to trade 
“protection” preserves and defends us? 

If [ had been asked this question before I had come to think over the matter 
for myself, I should have said that the men against whom “ protection” de- 
fends us are foreign producers who wish to sell their goods in our home mar- 
kets. This is the assumption that runs through all protectionist argu- 
ments—the assumption that foreigners are constantly trying to force their 
products upon us, and that a protective tariff is a means for defending our- 


| selves against what they want to do. 


|-want todo. Protective tariffs are asmuch appl 


Yet a moment's thought will show that no efforts of foreigners to sell us 
their products could of itself make a tariff necessary. For the desire of one 
party, however strong it may be, can not of itself bring abont trade. To 
every trade there must be two parties who mutually desire to trade, and 
whose actions are reciprocal. Noonecan buy unless he can find some one 
willing to sell; and noone can sell unless there issome other one willing to 
buy. If Americans did not want to buy foreign goods, foreign goods could not 
be sold here evenif there were notariff. Theefiicient cause of the trade which 
our tariff aims to prevent is the desire of Americans to buy foreign goods, 
not the desire of foreign producers tosell them. Thus protection really pre- 
vents what the “ protected’ themselves wanttodo. Itis not from foreigners 
that protection preserves and defends us; it is from ourselves. 

Trade is notinvasion. It does not involve aggression on one side and re- 
sistance on the other, but mutal consent and gratification. There can not 
be a trade unless the parties to it agree, any more than there can be a quar- 
rel unless the parties to it differ. England, we say, forced trade with the 
outside world upon China, and the United States upon Japan. But, in both 
cases, What was done was not to force the people to trade, but force their 
governments to let them. If the people had not wanted to trade, the open- 
ing of the ports would have been useless. 

Civilized nations, however, do not use their armies and fleets to open one 
another’s ports to trade. What they use their armies and fleets for is, when 
they quarrel, to close one another’s ports. And their effort then is to pre- 
vent the carrying in of things even more than the bringing out of things— 
importing rather than exporting. Fora people can be more quickly injured 
by preventing them from getting things than by preventing them from send- 
ing things away. Trade doesnot require force. Free trade consists simply 
in letting people buy and sell as they want to buy and sell. It is protection 
that requires force, for it consists in [a eee from doing what they 

cations of force as are block- 


| ading squadrons, and their object isthe same—to preventtrade. The differ- 
| ence between the two is that blockading squadrons are a means whereby na- 


you will want larger stores and better houses, can pay your clerks andjour- | tions seek to prevent their enemies from trading; protective tariffs are a 
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means whereby nations attempt to prevent their own people from trading. 
What protection teaches us, isto do to ourselves in time of peace what enemies 
seek to do to us in time of war. Can there be any greater misuse of lan- 
guage than to apply to commerce terms suggesting strife, and to talk to one 
nation invading, deluging, overwhelming or inundating another with goods? 
Goods! what are they but good things—things we are all glad to get? Is it 
not preposterous to talk of one nation forcing its good things upon another 
nation? Who individually would wish to be preserved from such invasion? 
Who would object to being inundated with all the dress goods his wife and 
daughters could want; deluged with a horse and buggy; overwhelmed with 
clothing, with groceries, with — cigars, fine pictures, or anything else 
that has value? And who would take it kindly if anyone should assume to 
protect him by driving off those who wanted to bring him such things? 

In point of fact, however, not only is it impossible for one nation to sell to 
another, unless that other wants to buy, but international trade does not 
consist in sending out goods to be sold. The great mass of the imports of 
every civilized country consist of goods that have been ordered by the peo- 
ple of that country and are imported at their risk. Thisis true even in our 
Own case, although one of the effects of our tariff is that many goods that 
otherwise would be imported by Americans aresent here by European manu- 
facturers because undervaluation is thus made easier. 

But it is not the importer whois the cause of wy nicl eae Whether goods 
are brought here by American importers or sent here by foreign exporters, 
the cause of their coming here is that they are asked for by the American 
people. Itis the demand of purchasers at retail that causes goods to be im- 
ported. Thus a protective tariff is a prevention by a people not of what 
others want to do to them, but of what they themselves want to do. 

When inthe common use of the word we speak of individuals or communities 
protecting themseives, there is alwaysimplied the existence of some external 
enemy or danger, such as cold, heat or accident, savage beasts or noxious 
vermin, fire or disease, robbers or invaders; something disposed to do what 
the protected object to. The only cases in which the common meaning of 
the word does not imply some external enemy or danger are those in which 
jt implies some protector of superior intelligence, as when we speak of im- 
beciles, lunatics, drunkards or young children being protected against their 
own irrational acts. 

But the systems of restriction which their advocates have named “ protec- 
tive’ lack both the one and the other of these essential qualities of real pro- 
tection. What they defend a people against is not external enemies or dan- 
gers, but what that people themselves want todo. Yet this ‘ protection” is 
not the protection of a superior intelligence, for human wit has not yet been 
able to devise any scheme ay which any intelligence can be secured in a 
parliament or congress superior to that of the pe it represents. 

That where protective tariffs are imposed it is in accordance with the na- 


tional willI do notdeny. What I wish to point out is that even the people | 
who thus impose protective tariffs upon themselves still want to do what by | 


rotective tariffs they strive to prevent themselves from doing. This is seen 
n the tendency of importation to continue in spite of tariffs, in the disposi- 
tion of citizens to evade their tariff whenever they car, and in the fact that 
the very same individuals who demand the imposition of tariffs to prevent 
the importation of foreign commodities are among the individuals whose 
demand for those commodities is the cause of theirimportation. Givena 
people of which every man, woman, and child is a protectionist, and a tariff 
unanimously agreed upon, and still that tariff will be a restriction upon 
what these people want to do and will stilltrytodo. Protectionists are only 
protectionists in theory and in politics. W! nit comes to buying what they 
Want all protectionists are free traders. Is«y this to point out not the in- 
consistency of protectionists, but something more significant. 

“I write.” “I breathe.’’ Both propositions assert action on the part of 
the same individual, but action of different kinds. I write by conscious voli- 
tion; I breathe instinctively. I am conscious that I breathe only when I 
think of it. Yet my breathing goes on whether I think of it or not—when my 
consciousness is absorbed in thought, or is dormant in —. Though with 
all my will I try to stop breathing, I yet, in spite of myself, try to breathe, 
and will continue that endeavor while life lasts. Other vital functions are 
even further beyond consciousness and will. We live by the continuous car- 
rying on of multifarious and delicate processes apparent only in their results 
and utterly irresponsive to mental direction. 

Between the man and the community there is in these respects an analogy 
which becomes closer as civilization progresses and social relations grow 
more complex. That power of the whole which is lodged in governments is 
limited in its field of consciousness and action much as the conscious will of 
the individual is limited, and even that consensus of personal beliefs and 
wishes termed public opinion is but little wider in its range. There is, be- 
yond national direction and below national consciousness, a life and relation 
of parts and a performance of functions which are to the social body what the 
Vital processes are to the physical body. 

What would happen to the individual if all the functions of the body were 
_— under the control of the consciousness, and a man could forget to 

reath or miscalculate the amount of gastric juice needed by his stomach, 
or blunder as to what his kidneys should take from the blood, is what would 
happen to a nation in which all individual activities were directed by gov- 
ernment. 

And though a people collectively may institute a tariff to prevent trade, 
their individual wants and desires will still force them to try to trade, just 
as when a man ties a ligature round his arm his blood will still try to circu- 
late. For the effort of each to satisfy his desires with the least exertion, 
which is the motive of trade, is as instinctive and persistent as are the insti- 
gations which the vital organs of the body obey. Itisnot the importer and 
the exporter who are the cause of trade, but the daily and hourly demands 
of those who never think of importing or exporting, and to whom trade car- 
ries that which they demand, just as the blood carries to each fiber of the 
body that for which it calls. 

It is as natural for men to trade as it is for blood to circulate. Man is by 
nature a trading animal, impelled to trade by persistent desires, placed ina 
world where everything shows that he was intended to trade, and finding in 
trade the possibility of social advance. Without trade man would be a say- 
age. 

Where each family raises its own food, builds its own house, makes itsown 
clothes, and manufactures its own tools, no one can have more than the bar- 
est necessities of life. and every local failure of crops must bring famine. A 
people living in this way will be independent, but their independence will 
resemble that of the beasts. They will be r, ignorant, and all but power- 
less against the forces of nature and the vicissitudes of the seasons. 

This social condition, to which the protective theory would ety lead, 
is the lowest in which man is ever found—the condition from which he has 
toiled upward. He has progressed only as he has learned to satisfy his 
wants by exchanging with his fellows and has freed and extended trade. 
The difference between naked sava; only of the rudiments of 
the arts, cowe in ignorance and weakness before the forces of nature, 
and the wealth, the knowledge, and the power of ofir highest civilization, is 
due to the exchange of the independence which is the aim of the protective 
syste, for that inter independence which comes with trade. Mencan not 
apply themselves to the production of but one of the many things human wants 
demand unless they can exchange their products for the products of others. 








And thus it is only as the growth of trade permits the division of labor that, 
beyond the merest rudiments, skill can be developed, knowledge acquired, 
and invention made; and that productive power can so gain upon the re. 
quirements for maihtaining life that leisure becomes possible and capita] 
can be accumulated. 

If to prevent trade were to stimulate industry and promote prosperity, then 
the localities where he was most isolated would show the first advances of 
man. The natural peereeion to home ee afforded by rugged moun. 
tain chains, by burning deserts, or by seas too wide and tempestuous for the 
frail bark of the early mariner, would have given us the first glimmerings of 
civilization and shown its most rapid growth. But, infact, it is where trade 
could best be carried on that we find wealth first accumulating and civiliza- 
tion beginning. It is on accessible harbors, by navigable rivers and much 
traveled highways that we find cities arising and the arts and sciences de 
veloping. And as trade becomes free and extensive—as roads are made and 
navigation improved; as porated and robbers are extirpated and treaties of 
peace put an end to chronic warfare—so does wealth augment and civiliza- 
tion grow. All our great labor-saving inventions, from that of money to that 
of the steam engine, spring from trade and promote its extension. Trade 
has ever been the extinguisher of war, the eradicator of prejudice, the dif- 
fuser of knowledge. It is by trade that useful seeds and animals, useful arts 
and inventions, have been carried over the world, and that men in one place 
have been enabled not only to obtain the products, but to profit by the obser- 
vations, discoveries, and inventions of men in other places. 

In a world created on protective principles, all habitable parts would have 
the same soil and climate, and be fitted for the same productions, so that the 
inhabitants of each locality would be able to produce at home all they re- 
quired. Its seas and rivers would not lend themselves to navigation, and 
oe little section intended for the habitation of a separate community 
would be guarded by a protective mountain chain. If we found ourselves in 
such a world, we might infer it to be the intent of nature that each people 
should develop its ownindustries independently of all others. Butthe world 
in which we do find ourselves is not merely adapted to intercommunication, 
but what it yields to man is so distributed as to compel the people of differ- 
ent localities to trade with each other to fully satisfy their desires. The di- 
versities of soil and climate, the distribution of water, wood and mineral 
deposits, the currents of sea and air, produce infinite differences in the adap- 
tion of different parts to different productions. It is not merely that one 
zone yields sugar and coffee, the bannana and the pee, and another 
wheat and barley, the apple and the potato; that one supplies furs and another 
cotton; that here are hillsides adapted to pasture and there valleys fitted for 
the plow; here granite and there clay; in one place iron and coal and in 
another copper and lead; but that there are differences so delicate that, 
though experience tells us they exist, we can not say to what they are due. 

Wine of a certain quality is produced in one place which cuttings from the 
same vines will not yield in another place, though soil and climate seem 
alike. Some localities, without assignable reason, become renowned for 
productions of one kind and some for productions of another kind; and expe- 
rience often shows that plants thrive differently in different parts of the 
same field. These endless diversities, in the adaptation of different parts of 
the earth’s surface to the production of the different things required by man, 
show that nature has not intended man to depend for the supply of his wants 
upon his own production, but to exchange with his fellows, just as the plac- 
ing of the meat before one guest at table, the vegetables before another, and 
the bread before another, shows the intent of the host that they should help 
one another. 

Other natural facts have similar bearing. It has long been known that to 
obtain the best crops the farmer should not sow with seed grown in his 
own fields but with seed brought from afar. The strain of domestic animals 
seems always improved by imported stock, even poultry breeders findingit 
best to sell the male birds they raise and supply their places with cocks brought 
froma distance. Whether or not the same law holds true with rgard to the 
phyiscal part of man, itis certain that the admixture of peoples produces stim- 
ulating mental effects. Prejudices are worn down, wits are sharpened, lan- 
guage enriched, habits and customs brought to the test of comparison, and 
new ideas enkindled. The most progressive peoples, if not always of mixed 

blood, have always been the peoples who came most in contact with and 
learned mostfrom others. “Home keeping youths have ever homely wits”’ is 
true of nation. 

And, further than this, it is characteristic of all the inventions and discov- 
eries that are so rapidly increasing our power over nature that they require 
the greater division of labor, and extend trade. Thus every step in advance 
destroys the independence and increases the interdependence of men. Ihe 
appointed condition of human progress is evidently that men shall come into 
closer relations and become more and more dependent upon each other. 

Thus therestrictions which protectionism urges us to impose upon ourselves 
are about as well calculated to | acy national prosperity as ligatures, that 
would impede the circulation of the blood, would be to promote bodily health 
and comfort. Protection calls upon us to pay officials, to encourage spies 
and informers, and to provoke fraud and perjury, for what? Why to pre- 
serve ourselves from and protect ourselves against something which offends 
no moral law; something to which we are instinctively impelled; something 
without which we could never have emerged from barbarism, and something 
which physical nature and social laws alike prove to be in conformity with 
the creative intent. 

It is true that protectionists do not condemn all trade, and though some of 
them have wished for an ocean of fire to bar out foreign products, others, 
more reasonable if less logical, would permit a country to import things it 


| cannot produce. The international trade which they concede to ve harmless 


amounts net to a tenth and perhaps not a twentieth of the international 
trade ofthe world, and, so far as our own country is concerned, the things we 
could not obtain at home amount to little more than a few productions of 
the torrid zone, and even these, if properly protected, might be grown at 
home by artificial heat, to the incidental encouragement of the glass and coal 
industries. But, so far as the correctness of the theory goes, it does not mat- 
ter whether the trade which ‘‘ protection’? would permit, as compared with 
that it would prevent, be more or less. What ‘‘ protection” calls on us to 
preserve ourselves from, and guard ourselves against, is trade. And whether 
trade be between citizens of the same nation or citizens of different nations, 
and whether we get by it things that we could produce for ourselves or 
things that we could not produce for ourselves, the object of trade is always 
the same. 

If I trade with a Canadian, a Mexican, or an Englishman, it is for the same 
reason that I trade with an American—that I would rather have the thing he 
gives me thanthe thing I give him. Whyshould I refuse to trade with a for- 
eigner any more than with a fellow-citizen when my object in trading is my 
advantage, not his? And is it not in the one case, quite as much as in the 
other, an inj to me that my trade should be prevented? What difference 
does it make whether it would be possible or impossible for me to make for 
myself the thing for which I trade? IfI did not want the thing I am to get 
more than the thing I am to give, I would not wish to make the trade. Here 
is a farmer who proposes to exchange with his neighbor a horse he does not 
want for a couple of cows he does want. Would it benefit these farmers to 
prevent this trade on the ground that one might breed his own horses and the 
other raise his own cows? Yet if one farmer lived on the American and the 
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other lived on the Canadian side of the line this is just what both the Ameri- 
can and Canadian Governments would do. And this is called “ protection. 
“Tt is only one of the many benefits of trade that it enables people to obtain 
what the natural conditions of their own localities would not enable them to 
produce. This is, however, so obvious a benefit that protectionists can not 
altogether ignore it, and a favorite doctrine with American protectionists 
is that trade ought to follow meridians of longitude instead of parallels of 
latitude, because the great differences of climate and consequently of natural 
productions are between north andsouth.* The most desirable reconstruc- 
tion of the world on this theory would be its division into “ countries” con- 
sisting of narrow strips running from the equator to the poles, with high 
tariffs on either side and at the equatoral end, for the polar ice would serve 
0 t the other. 
eat in the ‘mean time, despite this notion that trade ought to be between 
north and south rather than between east and west, the fact is that the 
great commerce of the world is and always has been between east and west. 
And the reason isclear, Itis that peoples most alike in habits and needs 
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will call most largely for each other’s productions, and that the course of | 


migration and of assimilating influences has been rather between east and 
west than between north and south. ' 

Difference in latitude is but one element of difference in climate, and dif- 
ference in climate is but one element of the endiess diversity in natural pro- 
ductions and capacities. Inno one place will nature yield to !abor all that 
man finds useful. Adaptation to one class of products involves nonadapia- 
tion to others. Trade, by permitting us to obtain each of the things we need 
from the locality best fitted for its production, enables us to utilize the high- 
est powers of nature in the production of them all, and thus to increase 
enormously the sum of various things which a given quantity of labor ex- 
pended in ~- locality can secure. 

But what is even more important, trade also enables us to utilize the 


highest powers of the human factor in production. All men can not do all | 
for things produced from nature by the labor of himself and his boys. Has 


things equally well. There are differences in physical and mental powers 
which give different degrees of aptitude for different parts of the work of 


supplying human needs. And far more important still are the differences | 


that arise from the development of specialskill. By devoting himself to one 
pranch of production a man can acquire skill which enables him with the 
same labor to produce enormously more than one who has not made that 
branch his specialty. Twenty boys may have equal aptitude for any one of 
twenty trades, but if every boy tries to learn the twenty trades none of them 
can become good workmen in any; whereas, if each devotes himself to one 
trade, all may become good workmen. There will not only be a saving of 
the time and effort required for learning, but each, moreover, can in a sin- 
gle vocation work to much better advantage, and may acquire and use tools 
which it would be impossible to obtain and employ did each attempt the 
whole twenty. 

And as there are differences between individuals which fit them for differ- 
ent branches of production, so, but to a much greater degree, are there such 
differences between communities. Not to speak again of the differences due 
io situation and natural facilities, some things can be produced with greater 
relative advantage where population is sparse, others where it is dense, and 
differences in industrial development, in habits, customs, and related occu- 
pations, produce differences in relative adaptation. Such gains, moreover, 
as attend the division of labor between individuals, attend also the division 
of labor between communities, and lead to that localization of industry 
which causes different places to become noted for different industries. Wher- 
ever the production of some special thing becomes the leading industry, skill 
is more easily acquired, and is carried to a higher pitch, supplies are most 
readily procured, auxiliary and correlative occupations grow up, and a larger 
scale of production leadsto theemploymentof more efficientmethods. Thus 
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readiness to be poured on the tea, was brought from the spring by the eldest 
girl before the sun had set. 

The settler cut the wood. But ititook more than that to produce the wood. 
Had it been mereiy cut, it would still be lying where it fell. The labor of 
hauling it was as much a part of its production as the labor of cutting it. 
So the journey to and from the mill was as necessary to the production of 
the flour as the planting and reaping of the wheat. To produce the fish the 
boy had to walk to the lake and trudge back again. And the production of 
the water in the kettle required not merely the exertion of the girl who 
brought it from the spring, but also the sinking of the barrel in which it col- 
lected, and the making of the bucket in which it was carried. 

As for the tea, it was grown in China, was carried on a bamboo pole upon 
the shoulders of a man to some river village, and sold to a Chinese merchant, 
who shipped it by boat to a treaty port. There, having been packed for 
ocean transportation, it was sold to the agency of some American house and 
sent by steamer to San Francisco. Thence it passed by railroad, with an- 
other transfer of ownership, into the hands of the Chicago jobber. The job- 
ber, in turn, in pursuance of another sale, shipped it to the village store- 
keeper, who held it so that the settler might get it when and in such quanti- 
ties as he pleased, just as the water from the spring is held in the sunken 
barrel so that it may be had when needed. 

The native dealer who first purchased this tea of the grower, the merchant 
who shipped it across the Pacific, the Chicago jobber who held it as ina res- 
ervoir until the storekeeper ordered it, the storekeeper who, bringing it 
from Chicago to the village, held it as in a smaller reservoir until the settler 
came for it, as well as those concerned in its transportation, from the coolie 
who carried it to the bank of the Chinese river to the brakeman of the train 
that brought it from Chicago—were they not all parties to the production of 
that tea to this family as truly as were the peasants who cultivated the plant 
and gathered its leaves? 

Thesettler got the tea by exchanging for it money obtained in exchange 





not this tea, then, been produced to this family by their labor as truly as the 
wood, the flour, or the water? Is it not true that the labor of this family de- 
voted to producing things which were exchanged for tea has really produced 
tea, even in the sense of causing it to be grown, cured, and transperted? It 
is not the growing of the tea in China that causes it to be brought to the 
United States. Itis the demand for tea in the United States—that is to say, 
the readiness to give other products of labor for it—that causes tea to be 
grown in China for shipment to the United States. 

To produce isto bring forth, or to bring to. There is no other word in 
our language which includes at once all the operations, such as catching, 
gathering, extracting, growing, breeding, or making, by which human labor 
brings forth from nature, or brings to conditions adapted to human uses, 
the material things desired by men and which constitute wealth. When, 
therefore, we wish to speak collectively of the operations by which things 
are secured, or fitted for human use, as distinguished from operations which 
consist in moving them from place to place or passing them from hand to 
hand after they have been so secured or fitted, we are obliged to use the word 


| production in the distinction of transportation or exchange. But weshould 


in the natural development of society trade brings about differentiations of | 


induetey between communities as between individuals, and with similar 
benefits. 

Men of different nations trade with each other for the same reason that 
men of the same nation do—because they find it profitable; because they 
thus obtain what they want with lesslabor than they otherwise could. Goods 
will not be imported into any country unless they can be obtained more eas- 
ily by producing something else and exchanging it for them than by produc- 
ing them directly. And hence, to restrict imnportations must be to lessen 
productive power and reduce the fund from which all revenues are drawn. 

Anyone can see what would be the result of forbidding each individual to 
obtain from another any commodity or service which he himself was natu- 
rally fitted to produce or perform. Sucha regulation, were any government 
mad enough to adopt it and powerful enough to maintainit, would paralyze 
the forces that make civilization possible and soon convert the most popu- 
lous and wealthy countryinto a howling wilderness. The restrictions which 


always remember that this is but a narrow and special use of the wurd. 
While in conformity with the usages of our language we may properly 
speak of production as distinguished from transportation and exchange, 
just as we may properly speak of men as distinguished from women and 
children, yet in its full meaning, production includes transportation and 
exchange, just as men includes women and children. In the narrow mean- 
ing of the word we speak of coal as having been produced when it has been 
moved from its place in the vein to the surface of the ground; but evidently 
the moving of the coal from the mouth of the mine to those who are to use it 
is as necessary a part of coal production, in the full sense, as is the bringing 
of it to the surface. And while we may produce coal in the United States by 


| digging it out of the ground, we may also just as truly produce it by exchang- 


ing other products of labor for it. Whether we get coal by digging it or 
bringing it from Nova Scotia, or Australia, or England, in exchange for 
other products of our labor, it is, in the one case as truly as in the other, 
produced here by our labor. 

Through all protectionist arguments runs thenotion that transporters and 
traders are nonproducers, whose support lessens the amount of wealth 


| which other classes enjoy.* This is ashort-sightedview. In the full sense 


protection wouldimpose upon foreign trade differ only in degree not in kind, | 


from such restrictions as these. They would not reduce a nation to barbar- 
ism, because they do notaffect all trade, and rather hamper than prohibit the 


trade they doaffect: but they must prevent the people thatadoptthem from | 


obtaining the abundance ——- might otherwise enjoy. 
If the end of labor be, not t 


e expenditure of effort, but the securing of re- | 


sults, then witether any particular thing ought to be obtained in a country | 


by home production, or by importation, oe solely upon which mode of 
obtaining it will give the largest result to the leastlabor. This is a question 
involving such complex considerations that what any country ought to ob- 
tain in this way or in that can not be settled by any congress or parliament. 
Itcan safely be left only to those sure instincts which are to society what 
the vital instincts are to the body, and which always impel men to take the 
easiest Way open to them to reach their ends. 


When not caused by artificial obstacles, any tendency in trade to take a | 


certain course is proof that it ought to take that course, and restrictions are 
harmful because they restrict, and in a as they restrict. To assert 
that the way for men to become healthy and strong is for them to force into 
their stomachs what nature tries to reject, to regulate the play of their 


lungs by bandages, or to control the circulation of their blood by ligatures, | 


would be not a whit more absurd than to assert that the way for nations to 
become rich is for them to restrict the natural tendency to trade. 


CHAPTER VIIL.—PRODUCTION AND PRODUCERS. 


Remote from neighbors, in a part of the country where population is only | 


beginning to come, stands the rude house of a newsettler. Asthestars come 


out, a rud — gleams from the little window. The housewife is prepar- | 


ing a meal. he wood that burns socheerily was cut by the settler, the fiour 
now turning into bread is from wheat of his raising; the fish hissing in the 
pan were caught by one of the boys, and the water bubbling in the kettle, in 


* This, then, is our position respecting commerce * * * that it should 
interchange the productions of diverse zones and climates, following in its 
transoceanic voyages lines of longitude oftener than lines of latitude.— 
Horace Greeley, Political Economy, page 39. 

Legitimate and natural commerce moves rather along the meridians than 
along the parallels of latitude.—Prof. Robert Ellis 
Eccuomy, page 217. 


hompson, Political | 


of the term transporters and traders are as truly producers as are miners, 
farmers, or manufacturers, since the transporting of things and the ex- 
changing of things are as necessary to the enjoyment ofthings as is extract- 
ing, growing, or making. There are some operations conducted under the 
forms of trade thatarein reality gambling or blackmailing, but this does 
not alter the fact that real trade, which consists in exchanging and trans- 
porting commodities, is a part of production—a partso necessary and so im- 
portant that without it the other operations of production could only be 
carried on in the most primitive manner and with the most niggard results. 

And not least important of the functions of the trader is that of holding 
things in stock, so that those who wish to use them may be able to get them 
at such times and places and in such quantities as are most convenient. This 
is a service analogous to that performed by the sunken barrel which holds 
the water of a spring so that it can be had by the bucketful when needed, or 
by the reservoirs and pipes which enable the inhabitant of a city to obtain 
water by the turning of a faucet. The profits of traders and ‘‘middlemen” 
may sometimes be excessive (and anything which hampers trade and in- 
creases the capital necessary to carry it on tends to make them excessive), 
but they are in reality based upon the performance of services in holding and 
distributing things as well as in transporting things. 

*“*When Charles Fourier was young,” says Prof. Thompson (Political Econ- 
omy, page 199), “he was ona visitto Paris, and priced at a street stall 
some apples of a sort that grow abundantly in his native province. He 
was amazed to find that they sold for many times the sum they would 
bring at home, having passed through the hands of a host of middlemen on 
their way from the owner of the orchard to the eater of the fruit. The im- 
pression received at that instant never left him; it gave the first impulse to 

1is thinking out his socialistic scheme for the reconstruction of society, in 
which, among other a changes, the whole class of traders and their 
profits are to be abolished.” 

This story, quoted approvingly to convey an idea that the trader isa mere 
toll-gatherer, simply shows what a superticial thinker Fourier was. If he 
had undertaken to bring with him to Paris a supply ofapples and to carry 
them around with him so that he could have one when he felt like ft, he would 
have formed amuch truer idea of what he was really paying for in the in- 
creased price. : 

That price included not merely the cost of the apple at its place of growth, 


*In my conception, the chief end of a true political economy is the con- 
version of idlers and useless exchangers and traffickers into habitual, effect- 
ive producers of wealth.— Horace Greeley, Political Economy, page 29. 

The trader “adds nothing to the real wealth ofsociety. He neither directs 
and manages a vital change in the form of matter as does the farmer, nor a 
chemical and mechanical change in form as does the manufacturer. He 
merely transfers — from the place of their production to the place of de- 
mand."’"—Prof. R. #. Thompson, Political Economy, page 19%. 
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jus the cost of transporting it to Paris, the octroé at. the Paris gates,* the 

oss of damaged —_ and remuneration for the service and capital of the 
wholesaler, who held the apples in stock until the vender chose to take them, 
but also payment to the vender for standing all day in the streetsof Paris in 
order to supply a few apples to those who wanted an apple then and there. 

So when | go to a druggist'sand buy a small quantity of medicine or chemi- 
cals, I pay many times the original cost of those articles, but what I thus pay 
is in much larger degree wages than profit. Out of sueh small sales the 
druggist must get not only the cost of what he sells me, with other costs 
incidental to the business, but also payment for his services. These serv- 
ices consist not only in the actual exertion of giving me what I want, but 
in waiting there in readiness to serve me when I choose tocome. In the 
= e of what he sells me he makes a charge fcr what printers call “ wait- 

ng time.’’ And he must manifestly not merely charge “waiting time”’ for 

himself, but also for the stock of many different things only occasionally 
called for, which he must keep on hand. He has been waiting there with 
his stock in a of the fact that such persons as myself, in sudden 
need of some small quantities of drugs or chemicals, would find it cheaper 
to pay him many times their wholesale cost than to go further and buy 
larger quantities. What I pay him, even when it is not payment for the 
skilied labor of compounding, is largely a payment of the same nature as, 
were he not there, I might have had to make to a messenger. 

If ¢ach consumer had to go to the producer for the small quantities individu- 
ally demanded, the producer would havetochargea higher priceon accountof 
the greater iabor and expense of atten to such small transactions. A 
hundred cases of shoes may be sold at wholesale in less time than would be 
consumed in suiting a customer with a single pair. On the other hand, the 
going to the producer direct would involve an enormous increaseof cost and 
trouble to the consumer, even when such amethod of obtaining things would 
not be utterly impossible. 

W hat “middlemen” do is to save to both parties this trouble and expense, 
and the profits which competition permits them to charge in return are in- 
finitesimal as compared with the enormous savings effected—are like the 
charge made to each customer for the cost of the aqueducts, mains, and 
pumping engines of a great system of water supply as cqgmpared with the 
cost of providing a separate system for each house. 

And further than this, these middlemen between producer and consumer 
effect an enormous economy in the amount of commodities that it is neces- 
sary to keep in stock to provide for a given consumption, and consequently 
vastly lessen the loss from deterior: and decay. Let anyone consider 
what amount of stores would be needed to keep in their accustomed supply, 
even for a month, a family used to easy access to those handy magazines of 
commodities which retail dealers maintain. He will see at once that there 
are a number of things, such as fresh meat, fish, fruits, etc., which it isimpossi- 
ble to keep on hand, so as to be sure of having them when needed. And of 
the things that would keep longer, such as flour, sugar, oil, etc., he will see 
that but for the retail deaier it would be ee that much greater quan- 
tities should be kept in each house, with a much greater liability to loss 
from decay or accident. Butit is when he comes to things not constantly 
needed, but which, when needed, though it may not be once ayear or oncein 
a lifetime, may be needed very, badly—that he will realize fully how much 
the abused ‘‘middleman’’ economizes the capital of society and increases 
the opportunities of its members. 

A retail dealer is called by the English a “shopkeeper” and by the Amer- 
icans a ‘“‘storekeeper.”” The American usage best expresses his real func- 
tion. He is in reality a keeper of stores which otherwise his custamers 
would have to keep on hand for the:mselves, or go without. The English 
speak of the shops. of coéperative supply associations as ‘‘stores,’’ since it is 
in them that the various. things required from time to time by the members 
of those associations are stored until called for. But this is precisely what, 
without any formal association, the retail dealer does for those who buy of 
him. And though coéperative purchasing associations have to a certain ex- 
tent succeeded in England (they have generally failed in the United States) 
there can be no question that the functions of keeping things in store and 
distributing them to consumers as needed are on the whole performed more 
satisfactorily and more economically by self-appointed store or stock keep- 
ers than they could be as yet by formal associations of consumers. And the 
tendencies of the time to economies in the distribution as well as in the pro- 
duction of commodities, are bringing about through the play of competi- 
tion just such a saving of expense to the consumer as is aimed at by codp- 
erative supply associations. 

That in ctvilized society to-day there seem to be too many storekeepers and 
other distributers is quite true. But so there seem to be too many profes- 
sional men, too many mechanics, too many farmers, and too many laborers. 
What may be the cause of this most curious state of things it may hereafter 
lie in our way to inquire, but at present I am only concerned in pointing out 
that the trader is not a mere ‘‘ useless exchanger ” who ‘“‘adds nothing to the 
real wealth of society,’’ but that the transporting, storing, and exchanging 
of things are as necessary a of the work of supplying human needs as is 
growing, extracting, or hi 

Nor should it be forgotten that the investigator, the philosopher, the 
teacher, the artist, the poet, the priest, though not engaged in the production 
of wealth, are not only eng: in the production utilities and satisfac- 
tions to which the ann of wealth is only a means, but by acquiring 
and diffusing knowledge, stimulating eee and elevating the moral 
sense, may greatly increase the ability to produce wealth. Ior man doesnot 
live by bread alone. He is not an , im which so mach fuel gives so 
rauch power. On a capstan bar ora topsail halyard a good song tells like 
muscle, and a ‘ Marseillaise’”’ or a “‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic ” counts 
for bayonets. A hearty laugh, a noble thought, a perception of harmony, 
may add to the power of dealing even with material things. 

He who by any exertion of mind or body adds to the gate of enjoy- 
able wealth, increases the sum of human knowledge or gives to human life 
higher elevation or greater fullness—heis in the meaning of the words, 
a“ producer, "a “ work an,” a “ laborer,”’ and en ow earning hon- 
est wages. But he who without doing aught tomake m: richer, wiser, 
better, happier, lives on the toil of others—he, no matter by what name of 
honor he may be called, or how lustily the priests of Mammon may swing 
their censers before him, is in the last analysis but. a beggarman or a thief, 


CHAPTER VIIL—TARIFFS FOR REVENUE. 


Tariffs may embrace duties on exports as well as on imports; but duties on 
exporws are-prohibited by the Constitution of the United States, and are now 
levied only by a few countries, such as Brazil, and by them only on a few 
= The tariff, as we have to consider it, isa schedule of taxes upon im- 
ports. 

The word “ tariff” is said to be derived from the Spanish town of Tarifa, 


* The octroi, or municipal tariff on produee brought into a town, is still 
levied in France, though abolished for a time by the Revolution. It is a sur- 
vival of the local tariffs once common in Europe, which separated province 
from province and town from country. Colbert, the first poleon, and the 
German Zollverein did much in reducing and abolishing these restrictions to 
trade, producing in this way results which aresometimes attributed by 
protectionists to external 
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near Gibraltar, where the Moors in the days of their power collected duties, 

probably much after the manner of those Chinese local custom-houses called 

** squeeze stations."’ But the thingisolderthanthename. Augustus Cesar 

— duties on imports into Italy, and there were tariffs long before the 
oesars. 

The purpose in which tariffs originate is that of raising revenue. The idea 
of using them for protection is an afterthought. And before considering the 
protective function of tariffs it will be well to consider them asa means for 
collecting revenue. 

It is usually assumed, even by the opponents of protection, that tariffs 
should be maintained for revenue. Most of those who are commonly called 
free traders might more properly be called revenue-tariffmen. They object, 
not to the tariff, but only to its protective features, and propose, not to 
abolish it, but only to restrict it to revenue purpuses. Nearly all the oppo- 
sition to the protective system in the United States is of this kind, and in 
current discussion a tariff for revenues only is usually assumed to be the sole 
alternative to a tarjff for protection. But since there are other ways of 
raising revenue thaf by tariffs, this manifestly is not so. And if not useful 
for protection, the only justitication for = tariff is that it is a good means 
of raising revenue. Let us inquire as to this. 

Duties on imports are indirect taxes. Therefore the qvestion whether a 
tariff is a good means of raising revenue involves the question whether indi- 
rect taxation is a good means of raising revenue. 

As to ease and cheapness of collection indirect taxation is certainly not a 
good means of raising revenue. While there are direct taxes, such as taxes 
on realestate and taxes on legacies and successions, from which great reve- 
nues can easily and cheaply be collected, the only indirect taxes from which 
any considerable revenue can be obtained require large and expensive staffs 
of officials and the enforcement of vexatious and injurious regulations. To 
collect the indirect tax on tobacco and cigars, France and some other coun- 
tries make the trade and manufacture a strict government monopoly, while 
Great Britain prohibits the culture of tobacco under penalty of fine and im- 
prisonment—a prohibition particularly injurious to Ireland, where the soil 
and climate arein some parts admirably adapted to the growth of certain 
kinds of tobacco. In the United States we maintain a costly ingutsitorial 
system which assumes to trace every pound of tobacco raised or imported, 
through all its stages of manufacture, and requires the most elaborate re- 
turns of private business to be made toGovernment officials. To moreeasily 
collect an indirect tax upon salt the Government of British Indiacruelly pre- 
vents the making of salt in many places where the natives suffer for the 
want of it. Whileindirect taxes upon spirituous liquors, wherever resorted 
to, require the most elaborate system of prohibition, inspection, and es- 


onage. 

So with the collection of indirect taxes upon imports. Land frontiers 
must be guarded and seacoasts watched; imports must be forbidden except 
at certain places and under regulations which are always vexatious and fre- 
quently entail wasteful delays and expenses; consuls must be maintained all 
over the world, and no end of oaths required; vessels must be watched from 
the time they enter harbor until the time they leave, and everything landed 
from them examined, down to the trunks and satchels and sometimes the 
persons of passengers, while spies, informers and ‘“*bloodhounds”’ must be 
encouraged. 

But inspite of prohibitions, restrictions, searchings, watchings, and swear- 
ings, indirect taxes on commodities.are largely evaded, sometimes by bribery 
of officials and sometimes by the —— of methods for eluding their vigi 
lance, which though costly in themselves, cost lessthan the taxes. All these 
costs, however, whether borne by the government or by the first payers (or 
evaders) of the taxes, together with the increased charges due to increased 
prices, finally fall on consumers, and thus this method of taxation is ex- 
pro re | wasteful, taking from the people much more than the government 
obtains. 

A still more important objection to indirect taxation is that when imposed 
on articles of general use (and it is only from such articles that large reve- 
nues can be had) it bears with far greater weight on the poor than on the 
rich. Since such taxation falls on people not according to what they have, 
but according to what they consume, it is the heaviest on those whose con- 
sumption is largest in proportion to theirmeans. As much sugar is needed 
to sweeten a cup of tea for a working girl as for the richest lady in the land, 
but the proportion of their means which a tax on sugar compels each to con- 
tribute to the government is in the case of the one much greater than in the 
case of the other. So itis with all taxes that increase the cost of articles of 
general consumption. They bear far more heavily on married men than on 
bachelors ; on those who have children than on those who have none; on 
those barely able to = their families than on those whose incomes leave 
them a large surplus. If the millionaire chooses to live closely he need pay 
no more of these indirect taxes than the mechanic. I have known at least 
two millionaires—possessed not of one, but of from six to ten millionseach— 
who paid little more of such taxes than ordinary day laborers. 

Even if cheaper articles were taxed atno higherrates than the more costly, 
such taxation would be grossly unjust; but in indirect taxation thereis always 
a tendency to impose heavier taxes on the cheaper articles used by all than on 
the more costly articles used only by the rich. This arises from the neces- 
sities of the case. Not only do the larger amounts of articles of common 
consumption afford a wider basis for large revenues than thesmalleramounts 
of more costly articles, but taxes imposed on them can not beso easily evaded. 
For instance, while articles in use by the poor as well as the rich are, under 
our tariff, taxed fifty and a hundred and even a hundred and es | r cent, 
the tax on diamonds is only 10 per cent, and this comparatively 1 ght tax is 
most difficult to enforce, owing to the high value of diamonds a3 compared 
with their bulk. Even where discrimination of this kind is not made in the 
imposition of indirect taxation, it arises in its collection. Specific taxes fall 
more heavily upon the cheaper than the costlier grades of goods, while even 
in the case of ad valorem taxes undervaluation and evasion are easier in 
— to the more valuable grades. 

t indirect taxes thus bear far more heavily on thepoor than on the rich 
is undoubtedly one of the reasons why they have so readily been adopted. 
The rich are ever the powerful, and under all forms of government have most 
infiuence in forming public opinion and framing laws, while the poor are ever 
the voiceless. And while indirect taxation causes no loss to those who first 
pay it, it is collected in such insidious ways from those who finally pay it tha) 
they do not realize it. It thus affords the best means of getting the largest 
revenues from the body of the people with the least remonstrance agaist tle 
amount collected or the uses to which itis put. Thisisthe mainreason that 
has induced governments to resort so largely to indirect taxation. A direct 
tax, where its justice and necessity are not clear, provokes outcry and oppo- 
sition which may at times rise tosuceessful resistance; but not only do those 
indirectly taxed seldom realize it, but it is extremely difficult for them to re- 
fuse payment. They are not called on at set times to pay definite sums to 
government agents, but the tax becomes indistinguishably blended with the 
eost. of the goods they buy. Whenit reaches those who must finally pay it, 
together with all costs and profits of collection, it is not.a tax yet to be paid, 
but a tax which has already been paid, some time ago, and many removes 
back, and which can not be separated from other elements which go to make 

up the cost of goods. There isnochoice save to pay the tax or go without the 
goods. 
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: herer stood at the door of every store, and levied a tax of 25 per 

b~ y — article bought, there would quickly be outcry; but the very 
eae le who would fight rather than pay a tax like this, will uncomplainingly 
Pay higher taxes when they are collected by storekeepers in increased prices. 


‘And even if an indirect tax is consciously realized, it can not easily be op- 


od. At the beginning of our Revolution the indirect tax on tea levied by 
ao British Government without the consent of the American colonies was 
the cessfully resisted by preevnting the landing of the tea; but if the tea had 
ee - vot into the hands of the dealers, with the taxes on it paid, the English 
Ge vernment could have laughed at the opposition of the panes When in 
Ireland during the height of the land league agitation, I was much struck 
with the ease and certainty with which an unpopular government can col- 
lect Casio of the century the Irish people, without any assistance 
from America, proved in the famous tithe war that the whole power of the 
English Government could not collect direct taxes they had resolved not to 
av: and the strike against rent, which so long as persisted in proved so ef- 
pay ; an es . . : lir “t t i Had 
fective, could readily have been made a strike against direct taxation. ac 
the government which was enforcing the claim of the landlords depended on 
direct taxation, its resources could thus have been seriously diminished by 
the same blow which crippled the landlords; but during all the time of this 
strike the force used to put down the popular movement was being supported 
py indirect taxation on the people who were in passive rebellion. The peo- 
ple who struck against rent could not strike against taxes paid in buying the 
commodities they used. Even had rebellion been active and general, the 
British Government could have collected the bulk of its revenues from indi- 
rect taxation, so long as it retained command of the principal towns. 

It is no wonder that princes and ministers anxious to make their revenues 
as large as possible should prefer a method that enables them to ‘“‘pluck the 
soose Without making itcry,”’ nor is it wonderful that this preference should 
be shared by those who get control of popular governments; but the reason 
which renders indirect taxes so agreeable to those who levy taxes is a suffi- 
cient reason why a people jealous of their liberties should insist that taxes 
Jevied for revenue only should be direct, not indirect. 

It isnot merely the ease With which indirect taxes can be collected that 
urges totheir adoption. Indirect taxes always enlist active private interests 
in theirfavor. The first rude device for sank ion the collection of taxes easier 
to the governing power is to let them outtofarm. ‘Under this system, which 
existed in France up to the Revolution, and still exists in such countries as 
Turkey, persons called farmers of the revenue buy the privilege of collecting 
certain taxes, and make their profits, frequently very large, out of the greater 
amount which their vigilance and extortion enable them to collect. The 
system of indirect taxation is essentially of the same nature. 

“ne tendency of the restrictions and regulations memeaneny for the collec- 
tion of indirect taxes is to concentrate business and give large capital an 
advantage. For instance, with a board, a knife, a kettle of paste, and afew 
dollars’ worth of tobacco, a competent cigarmaker could set up in business 
for himself were it net for the revenue regulations. As it is, the United 
States the stock of tobacco which he must procure is not only increased in 
value some two or three times by a tax upon it but before the cigarmaker 
can go to work he must buy a manufacturer’s license and find bonds in the 
sum of $500. Before he can sell the cigars he has made he must furthermore 
pay a tax on them, and even then if he would sell cigars in less quantities 
than by the box he must buy asecond license. The effect ofall this is to give 
capital a great advantage, and to concentrate in the hands of large manu- 
facturers a business in which, if free, workmen could easily set up for them- 
selves. 

But even in the absence of such regulations indirect taxation tends to con- 
centration. Indirect taxes add to the pang of goods not only to the tax 
itself, but also the profit upon the tax. If on goods costing a dollar a manu- 
facturer or merchant has paid 50 cents in taxation, he will now expect profit 
on a dollar and fifty cents instead of upon a dollar. As, in the course of 
trade, these taxed goods pass from hand to hand, the amount which each 
successive purchaser pays on account of the tax is constantly augmenting. 
It isnot merély inevitable that consumers have to pay considerably more 
than a dollar for every dollar the government receives, but larger capital is 
required by dealers. ‘The need of larger capital for dealing in goods that 
have been enhanced in cost by taxation, the restrictions imposed on trade to 
secure the collection of the tax and the better opportunities which those who 
do business on a large scale have of managing the payment or evading the 
tax, tend to concentrate business, and, by checking competition, to permit 
large profits, which must ultimately be paid by consumers. Thus the first 
payers of indirect taxes are generally not merely indifferent to the tax, but 
regard it with favor. 

That indirect taxation is of the nature of farming the revenue to private 
parties is shown by the fact that those who pay such taxes to the Govern- 
ment seldom or never ask for their reduction or repeal, but on the contrary 
generally oppose such propositions. The manufacturers and dealers in to- 
bacco and cigars have never striven to secure any reduction in the heavy 
taxes on those articles, and the importers who pay directly the immense sums 
collected by our custom-houses have never grumbled at the duties, however 
they may grumble at the manner of their collection. When,at the time of 
the war, the national taxation was enormously increased, there was no oppo- 
Sition to the imposition of indirect taxation from those who would thus be 
called upon to pay large sums to the Government. On the contrary, theim- 
poeiios of these taxes, by enhancing the value of stock in hand, made many 
ortunes. And sinee the war the main difficulty in reducing taxation has 
been the opposition of the very men who pay these taxes to the Government. 
The reduction of the war tax on whisky was strongly opposed by the whisky 
ring, composed of great distillers. Thematch manufacturers fought bitter] y 
the abolition of the tax on matches. Whenever it has been proposed to re- 
duce or repeal any indirect tax Congress has been beset 4 a persistent lobby 
urging that, Whatever other taxes might be dispensed with, that particular 
tax might be left in full force. 

In order to provide an excuse for keeping up indirect taxes all sorts of ex- 
travagantexpenditures of the national money have been made, and hundreds 
of millions have been voted away to get them out of the Treasury.* Despite 
all this extravagance we have a surplus; yet we go on collecting taxes we 
do not need because of the opposition of interested parties to their reduc- 
tion. This opposition is of the same kind and springsjfrom the same motive 
as that Which the farmers of the revenue under the old French system would 
have made to the abolition of a tax which enabled them to extort two mil- 
lions of franes from the French people for one million which they paid to the 
Government. 

Now, over and above the great loss to the re which indirect taxation 
thus imposes, the manner in which it gives individuals and corporations a 
direct and selfish interest in public affairs tends powerfully to the corrup- 
tion of government. These moneyed interests enter into our politics as a 
potent demoralizing force. What to the ordinary citizen isa question of 
public policy, affecting him only as one of some sixty millions of people, is 








* Just now (1886) the interests concerned in keeping up indirect taxation are 


urging @ Worse than useless scheme for spending enormous sums on iron-clad 
coast defenses, 





to them a question of special uniary interest. To this is largely due the 
state of things in which politics has become the trade of professional! poli- 
ticians; in which it is seliom that one who has not money to spend can, with 
any prospect of success, present himself fur the suffrages of his fellow-citi- 
zens; in which Congress is surrounded by lobbyists clamorous for special 
interests, and questions of the utmost general importance are lost sight of 
in the struggle which goes on for the spoils of taxation. That under such a 
system of taxation our Government is not far more cvr-upt than itis is the 
strongest proof of the essential goodness of republican institutions. 

That indirect taxes may sometimes serve purposes other than the raising of 
revenue I[dondtdeny. The license taxes exacted from the sellers of liquor 
may be defended on the ground that they diminish the number of saloons 
and lessen a traffic injurious to public morals. And so taxes on tobacco and 
spirits may be defended on the ground that the smoking of tobacco and the 
drinking of spirits are injurious vices, which may be lessened by making to- 
bacco and spirits more expensive, so that (except the rich) those who smoke 
may be compelled to smoke poorer tobacco, and those who drink to drink 
viler liquor. But merely as a means of raising revenne, it is clear that indi- 
rect taxes are to be condemned, since they cost far more than they yield, 
bear with the greatest weight upon those least able to pay, add to corruptive 
influences, and lessen the control of the people over their government. 

All the objections which apply to indirect taxes in general appiy to import 
duties. Those protectionists are right who declare that protection is the 
only justification for a tariff,* and the advocates of “atariff for revenue 
only’? have no case. If we do not need a tariff for protection we need no tar- 
iff at all, and for the purpose of raising revenue should resort to some sys- 
tem which will not tax the mechanic as heavily as the millionaire and will 
not call on the man who rears a family to pay on that account more than 
the man who shirks his natural obligation and leaves some woman, whom 
in the scheme of nature it was intended that he should support, to takecare 
of herself as best she can. 


CHAPTER IX.—-TARIFFS FOR PROTECTION. 


Protective tariffs differ from revenue tariffs in their object, which is not so 
much that of obtafning revenue as fhat of protecting home producers from 
the competition of imported commodities. 

The two objects, revenue and protection, are not merely distinct but an- 
tagonistic. The same duty may raise some revenueeand give some protec- 
tion, but, past a certain point at least, in proportion as one object is secured 
the other is sacrificed, since reyenue depends on the bringing in of commod- 
ties; protection on keeping them out. So the same tariff mayembrace both 
protective and revenue duties, but while the protective duties lessen its power 
of collecting revenue, the revenue duties by adding to the cost of home_pro- 
duction lessen its power of encouraging home producers. The duties vf a 
purely revenue tariff should fall only on commodities not produced in the 
country; or, if levied on commodities partly produced at home should be 
balanced by equivalent internal taxes to prevent incidental protection. 

In a purely protective tariff, on the other hand, commodities not produced 
in the country should be free, and duties should be levied on commodities that 
are or may be produced in the country. And, just in proportion as it ac- 
complishes its object, the less revenue will it yield. The tariff of Great 
Britain is an example of a purely revenue tariff, incidental protection being 
prevented by excise duties. Thereis no exampleof apurely protective tariff, 
the purpose of obtaining revenue seemingalways to be the original stock 
upon which protective features are grafted. The tariff of the United States, 
like all actual protective tariffs, is partly revenue and partly protective, its 
original purpose of yielding revenue having been subordinated to that of 
giving protection, until it may now be best described as a protective tariff 
yielding incidental revenue. 

As we have already considered the revenue functions of tariffs, let us now 
consider their protective functions. 

Protection, as the word has come to be used to denote a scheme of national 
policy, signifies the levying of duties on the importation of commodities (as 
a@ means) in order (as an end) to encourage domestic industry. 

Now, when the means proposed in any such scheme is the only means by 
which the proposed end can be reached, it is only needful to inquire as to the 
desirability of the end; but when the proposed means is the only one of 
various means, We must satisfy ourselves that it is the best. Ifit is not, the 
scheme is condemned irrespective of the goodness of itsend. Thus the ad- 
visability of protection does not, asis generally assumed, follow the admis- 
sion of the advisability of encouragingdomesticindustry. Thatgranted, the 
advisability of protection is still an open question, since it is clear that there 
are other ways of encouraging home industry than by import duties. 

Instead of levying import duties we might, for instance, destroy a certain 
proportion of imported commodities, or require the ships bringing them to 
sail so many times around the world before landing at our ports. In either 
of these ways precisely the same protectiv » effect could besecured as by im- 
port duties, and in cases where duties secure full protection by preventing 
importation such methods would involve no more waste. Or, instead of in- 
directly encouraging domestic producers by levying duties on foreign goods, 
we might directly encourage them by paying them bounties. 

As a@means of encouraging domestic industries the bounty has over the 
protective system all the advantages that the system of paying public officers 
fixed salaries has over the system prevailing in some countries, and in some 
instances in our own, of letting them make what they can. 

As by paying fixed salaries we can get officials at such places and to per- 
form such functions as weavish, while under the make-what-you-can system 
they can only be got at places andin capacities that will . .able them to pay 
themselves, so do bounties permit the encouragement of any industry, while 
protection permits only the encouragement of the compa.atively few indus- 
tries with which imported commodities compete. As salaries enable us to 
know what we are paying, to proportion the rewards of different offices to 
their respective dignity, responsibility, and arduousness, while make-what- 
you-can may give to one official much more than is necessary, and to others 
not enough, so do bounties enable us to see and to fix the encouragement to 
each industry, while the protective system leaves the prblic in the dark, and 
makes the encouragement toeach industry almost a matterofchance. And 
as salaries impose on the people much lighter and more fairly apportioned 
burdens than does the make-what-you-can system, so is the difigrence be- 
tween bounties and protection. 

To illustrate the working of the two systems, let it be assumed desirable to 
encourage aérial navigation at public expense. Under the bounty system 
we should offer premiums for the building and successful operation of air 

* Tariffs for revenue should have no existence. Interferences with trade 
are to be tolerated only as a measure of self-protection.—H. C. Carey, Past, 
Present, and Future, page 472. 

Taxes for the sake of revenue should be imposed directly, because such is 
the only mode in which the contribution of each individual can be adjusted 
in proportion to his means.— Prof. #. P. Smith, Political Economy, pages 
265-268. 


Duties for revenue * * * are highly unjust. They inflict all the hard- 
ship of indirect and unequal taxation without even the purpose of benefit- 
ing the consumer.—Pro/f. Rk. FE. Thompson, Political Economy, page 232. 
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ships. Under the protective system we should impose deterrent taxes on all 
existing methods of transportation. In the one case we should have nothing 
to pay till we got what we wanted, and would then pay a definite sum which 
would fall on individuals and localities in general taxes. Butin the other 
case we should have to suffer all the inconveniences of obstructed transpor- 
tation before we got air ships, and whether we got them or not; and while 
these obstructions would, in some cases, more seriously affect individuals, 
businesses, and localities than in others, we should never be able to tell how 
much they distorted industry and cost the people, or how much they stimu- 
lated the invention and building of air ships. 

In the one case, moreover, after aérial navigation had proved successful 
and the stipulated bounties had been paid, the air-ship men would hardly 
have the audacity to ask for more bounties, and would not be likely to get 
them if they did. Inthe other case, the public would have grown accustomed 
to the taxes on surface transportation, while the air-ship proprietors, if they 
had not convinced themselves that these taxes were necessary to the con- 
tinued prosperity of aérial navigation, could readily pretend so, and would 
have, in opposing their repeal, the advantage of that inertia which tends to 
the continuance of anything that is. 

The superiority of the bounty system over the protective system forthe 
encouragement of any single industry is very great; but it becomes greater 
as the number of industries to be encouraged is increased. When we en- 
courage an industry by a bounty we do not discourage any other industry, 
except as the necessary increase in general taxation may have a discourag- 
ing effect. But when to encourage one industry we raise the price of its 

roducts by a protective duty, we at the same time produce a directly in- 
Jorious effect upon other industries that use those products. So compli- 
cated has production become, so intimate are the relations between indus- 
tries, and in somany forms do the products of one industry enter into the 
materials or processes of others, that what will be the effect of a single pro- 
tective duty it is hard for an expertto say. But when it comes to encourag- 
ing not one nor a dozen, but a thousand different industries, it is impossible 
for humanintelligence to trace the multifarious effects of raising the prices 
of somany products. The people can not tell whatsuch asystem costs them, 
nor in most cases can even those who are supposed to be its beneficiaries 
really tell how their gains under it compare with their losses from it. 

The “drawback” system is an attempt to prevent, so far as exports are 
concerned, the discouragement to which the protection of one industry sub- 
jects others. Drawbacks are bounties paid on exports of domestic goods to 
an amount which it is calculated will compensate for the addition a duty on 
material has made to their cost. But drawbacks not only leave home prices 
undiminished, but while fruitfu! of fraud, can only in small part prevent the 
discguragement of exports, since it is only on goods into which dutiable com- 
modities have entered in large proportion and obvious ways that drawbacks 
are allowed or that it is worth the while of the exporter to attempt to collect 
them. In 1884, for instance, the United States paid out a larger sum in draw- 
backs on copper than was received in duties on copper, yet it is certain that 
very many exports into which copper entered, and which were therefore en- 
hanced in cost by the duty, gotno drawback whatever. Andsoof drawbacks 
on refined sugar, for which we are paying a sum greatly in excess of the 
duties collected on the raw sugar, though many of our exports, such as those 
of re milk, sirups, and preserved fruits, are much curtailed by these, 
duties. 

The substitution of bounties for protection in encouraging industry would 
do away with the necessity for such inefficient, fraud-provoking, and back- 
action devices. Under the bounty system prices would not be raised, except 
as affected by general taxation. Each encouraged producer would know S 
dollars and cents how much encouragement he got, and the people at large 
would know how much they paid. In short, all and even more than protec- 
tion can do to encourage home industriescan be done more cheaply and more 
certainly by bounties. 

It is sometimes asserted, as one of the advantages of tariff duties, that they 
fail on the producers of imported goods, and are thus paid by foreigners. 
This assertion contains a scintilla of truth. Animportduty ona commodity 
of which the presen is a closely controlled em —— may in 
some cases fall in part or in whole upon the foreign producer. or h cokes, 
let us say that a foreign house or combination has a monopoly in the produc- 
tion of a certain article. Within the limits of cost on the one hand and the 
highest rate at which any can be sold on the other, the price of such article 
can be fixed by the producers, who will naturally fix it at the point they con- 
clude will give the largest aggregate profits. If we impose an import duty 
on such an article they may prefer to reduce their profit on what they sell to 
this country rather than have the sale diminished by the addition of the duty 
to the price. In such case the duty will fall upon them. 

Or, again, let us suppose a C: ian farmer so situated that the only mar- 
ket in which he can conveniently sell his wheat is on the American side. 
Wheat being a a of which our home production not merely sup- 
plies home demands, but leaves a surplus for export, the duty on wheat does 
not add to price, and the Canadian farmer so exceptionally situated that he 
must send wheat to this side although there is no general demand for Cana- 
dian wheat, can not get back in enhanced price the duty he must pay. 

The two classes represented by these instances suggest all the cases in 
which import duties fall on foreign producers.* 

Such cases, too unimportant to be considered in any estimates of national 
revenue, are only the rare exceptions to the general rule that the ability to 
tax ends with the territorial limits of the taxing power. And it is well 


*In certain cases where an import duty, levied in one country on the 
produce of another, has the effect of reducing m= in the exporting country 
at the expense of rent, it may, in someepart, fall upon foreign landowners. 
John Stuart Mill (chapter 3, book 5, Political Economy) further maintains 
that taxes on imports fall in part, not on the soneee™ roducer of whom we 
buy, but on the foreign consumer to whom we sell—since they increase the 
cost of products we export. But this is only to say that the injury which we 
do ourselves by protection must in some part fall upon those with whom we 
trade. And even if import duties do, in such Ts somewhat increase the 
cost to foreigners of what they get from us, and thus, in some degree, com- 
pel them to share our loss, yet they also handicap us when we come into 
competition with them. Thus, assuming that our tariff upon imports may 
at times, to some slight extent, have increased the price which English con- 
sumers have had to pay for our cotton, wheat, or oil, the increased cost of 
production in the United States has certainly operated far more strongly to 
_— English producers an advantage over American producers in markets 

n which they compete, and to enable England to take the lion's share of the 
ocean-borne commerce of the world. The minute tracing of the actions and 
reactions of taxation upon international trade is, however, more a matter 
of theoretical nicety than of practical interest, since the general conclusion 
will be that stated in the text, that while we can not injure ourselves with- 
out injuring others, the taxing power of a government is substantially re- 
stricted to its territorial limit. The clearest exception to this isin the case 
of export duties on articles of which the count ov vene the export duty has 
a monopoly, as Brazil has of India rubber and Cuba of the Havana tobacco. 

+The effect of protection upon pn in the protected industries will be 
more fully examined in Chapter XVIL. 
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for mankind that this isso. Ifit were possible for the government of ong 
country, by any system of taxation, to compel the people of other countries 
y its expenses, the world Woxic. soon be taxed into barbarism. 

ut the possibility of exceptional cagcs in which import duties may in part 
or in whole fall on foreign pres ere, insteaa cf domestic consumers, his ip 
it, even for those who would gladly tax “ foreigners,” no shadow of a recom. 
mendation for oe For it will be noticed that the cases in which ay 
import duty falls on foreign producers, are cases in which it can afford no 
encouragement to homeproducers. An import duty can only fall on foreign 
producers when its payment does not add to price; while the only possible 
be in which an import duty can encourage home producers is by adding to 
price. 

{it is sometimes said that protection does not increase prices. It is sum. 
cient answer to ask, how then can it encourage? To say that a protectiye 
duty cin the home producer without raising prices is to say that it 
encourages him without doing anything for him. Wherever beneath this 
assertion, as regardless of fact as it is of theory, there is any glimmering of 
reason, it is either in the notion that protective duties do not permai 
add to prices, because they bring about such a competition between home 
producers as finally carries prices down to the previous level; or else ina 
confused idea thatit would be an advantage to home producers to be secured 
the whole home market, even if at no higher prices. 

But as to the first, the only way in which a protective duty can increase 
home competition in the production of any commodity is by so increasing 
prices as to attract producers to the industry by the superior profits to be ob- 
tained. This competition, when free to operate, ultimately reduces profits 
to the general level.t But this is not to say that it reduces prices to what 
they would be without the duty. 

The profits of Louisiana sugar growing are now, doubtless, no larger than 
in other occupations involving equal risks, but the duty on sugar does 
make the price of sugar very much higher in the United States than it is in 
England, where there is no duty upon it. And even where there is no rea- 
son in natural or social conditions why a commodity should not be produced 
as cheaply as in any foreign country, the effect of the net-work of duties, of 
which the particular duty is but a part, is to increase the cost of production, 
and thus, though profits may fall, to keep prices above the point of free im- 
portation. Didthe price of a protected article fall to the point at which the 
foreign product could not be imported were there no duty, the duty would 
cease to protect, since the foreign product would not be imported if it were 
abolished, and the producers for whose protection it was imposed would cease 
to care for its retention. In what instance has this been the case? Are any 
of our protected industries less clamorous for protection now than they were 
forty years ago? 

As to the second notion, it is to be observed that the only way in whicha 

rotective duty can give the home market to ome producers is by increas- 
ng the price at which a. products can be sold init. Not merely does 
this increase in the price of foreign products compel an increase in the price 
of domestic products into which they enter, but the shutting out of foreign 
products must increase the price of similar domestic products. For it is 
only where prices are fixed by the will of the producer that increase or de- 
crease in supply does not result in increase or decrease of price. Thus, while 
the newspaper business is not a monopoly, the publication @f each individ 
ual paper is, and its price is fixed by the publisher. 

A publisher may, and in most cases will, prefer increased circulation to in- 
creased prices. Andif competition were to be lessened, or even cut off, as, 
for instance, by imposing a stamp duty on, or prohibiting the publication of 
all the newspapers of New York save one, it would not necessarily follow 
that the price of that paper would be increased. But the prices of the great 
mass of commodities, and especially the great mass of commodities which 
are exported and imported, are regulated by competition. aor. are not 
fixed by the will of producers, but by the relative intensity of supply and de- 
mand, which are brought to an equation in price by what Adam Smith called 
“the higgling of the market,’’ and hence any lessening of supply caused by 
the shutting out of importations will at once increase prices. 

In short, the protective system is simply a system of encouraging certain 
industries by enabling those carrying them on to obtain higher — for the 
goods they produce. Itis a clumsy and extravagant mode of giving encour- 
agement that could be given much better and at much less cost by bounties 
or subsidies. If it be wise to “encourage’’ American industries, and this we 
have yet to examine, the best way of doing so would be to abolish our tariff 
entirely and to pay bounties from funds obtained by directtaxation. In this 
way the cost could be distributed with some approach to fairness, and the 
citizen who is worth a million times more than another could have the satis- 
faction of contributing a million times as much to the encouragement of 
American industry. 

I do not forget that, from the bounties given in the colonial days for the 
ee of noxious animals to the subsidies granted to the Pacific railroads, 
experience has shown that the bounty system inevitably leads to fraud and 
begets corruption, while but poorly accomplishing the ends sought by it. 
But these evils are inseparable from any method of ‘‘encouragement,”’ and 
attach to the protective more than to the bounty system, because its opera- 
tions are not so clear. If protection has been preferred to bounties it is not 
that it is a better means of encouragement, but for the same reason that in- 
direct has been preferred to direct taxation—because the people do not so 
readily realize what is being done. Where a grant of a hundred thousand 
dollars directly from the Treasury woukd raise an outcry, the imposition of 
a duty which will enable the appropriation of millions in higher prices ex- 
cites no comment, 

Where bounties have been given by our States for the establishment of 
new industries they have been comparatively small sums, given in a single 

ayment or in a subsidy for a definite term of years. Although the people 
ave in some cases been willing thus to pay bounties to a small extent and 

for a short time, in no case have they consented to regard them as a sett led 
thing, and to keep on paying them year after year. ut protective duties 
once imposed, the protected industry has always been as clamorous for the 
continuance of protection as it was in the beginning for the grant of it. And 
the — not being so conscious of the payment have permitted it to go on. 

It isoften said by protectionists that free trade is right in theory but wrong 
in practice. Whatever may be meant by such phrases they involve a col: 
tradiction in terms, since a theory that will not ee With facts must be 
false. But without inquiring into the validity of the protective theory i! 's 
clear that no such tariff as it proposes ever has been or ever can be made 

The theory of free trade may be carried into practice to the point of ideal 

rfection. For to secure free trade we have only to abolish restrictions. 

ut to carry the theory of protection into practice some articles must Dé 
taxed and others left untaxed, and, as to the articles taxed, different rates of 
duty must be imposed. And as the protection given to any industry may be 
neutralized by protection that enhances the price of its materials, carefu! 
discrimination isrequired, for there are very few articles that can bedeemed 
finished products in relation to all theiruses. The finished products of some 
industries are the materials or tools of other industries. Thus, while the 
protection of any industry is useless unless sufficient to produce the desired 
pee too much protection is likely, even from a protective standpoint, to 

o harm, 
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It is not merely that the ideal perfection with which the free-trade theory 
may be reduced to practice is bag ogee y in the case of protection, but that 
even @ rough approximation to the protective theory is impossible. There 
never has been a protective tariff that satisfied protectionists, and there 
never can be. Our present tariff, for instance, is admitted by protectionists 
to be full of the grossest blunders.* It was only adopted because, after a 
long wrangle, it was found impossible to agree upon a better one, and it is 
only maintained and defended because any attempt to amend it would begin 
a scramble out of which no one can tell what sort of a tariff would come. 
This has been the case with every former tariff, and must be the case with 
every future tariff. 

To make a protective tariff that would even roughly accord with the pro- 
tective theory, would require in the first place a minute knowledge of all 
trade and industry, and of the manner in which an effect produced on one in- 
dustry would act and react on others. This no a congress, or parlia- 
ment ever can have. But, further than this, absolute disinterestedness is re- 
quired, for the fixing of protective duties is simply the distribution of 
pecuniary favors among @ crowd of greedy applicants. And even were it 
possible to obtain for the making of a protective tariff a body of men them- 
selves disinterested and incapable of yielding to bribery, to threats, to friend- 
ship, or to flattery, they would have to be more than human not to be dazed 
py the clamor and misled by the representations of selfish interests. 

“The making of a tariff, instead of being, as the protective theory requires, 
a careful consideration of the circumstances and needs of each industry, is 
in practice simply a great “grab” in which the retained advocates ofselfish 
interests bully and beg, bribe an d logroll, in the endeavor to get the largest 
possible protection for themselves without regard for other interests or for 
the general good. The result is, and always must be, the enactment of a 
tariff which resembles the theoretical protectionist’s idea of what a protec- 
tive tariff should be about as closely as a bucketful of paint thrownagainst a 
wall resembles the fresco of a Raphael. 

But this is not all. After a tariff has been enacted come the interpretations 
and decisions of Treasury officials and courts to unmake and remake it,t and 
duties are raised or lowered by a printer’s placing of a comma, or by arbi- 
trary constructions frequently open to grave suspicion, and which no one 
can foresee, so that, as Horace Greeley naively says (Political Economy, page 
183) : 

“The longer a tariff continues the more weak spots are found, the more 
holes are picked in it, until at last, through the influence of successive eva- 
sions, constructions, decisions, its very father could not discern its original 
features in the transformed bantling that has quietly taken its place.” 

Under the bounty system, bad as it is, we can come much nearer to doing 
what we want to, and to knowing what we have done. 


CHAPTER X.—THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF INDUSTRY. 


Without questioning the end sought by them, we have seen that protective 
tariffs are to be condemned as a means. Let us nowconsider their end—the 
encouragement of home industry. 

There can be no difference of opinion as to what encouragement means. To 
encourage an industry in the protective sense is to secure to those carrying 
it on larger profits than they could of themselves obtain. Only so far and 
so long as it does this can any protection encourage an industry. 

But when we ask what tfe industries are that protection proposes to en- 
courage we find a wide difference. Those whom American protectionists 
have regarded as their ablest advocates have asked protection for the encour. 
agement of “‘infantindustries’’—describing the protectivesystem as a means 
for establishing new industries in countries to which they are adapted. { 

They have scouted the idea of attempting to encourage all industry, and 
declared the encouragement of industries not adapted to a country, or al- 
ready established, or for a time longer than necessary for their establish- 
ment, to be waste and robbery. Asit is now popularly advocated and prac- 
tically applied in the United States the aim of protection, however, is not 
the encouragement of ‘infant industries,’’ but the encouragement of ‘‘home 
industry ’’—that is to say, of all homeindustries. And what has proved true 
in our case is generally true. Wherever protection is once begun, the im- 
position of duties never stops until every home industry of any political 
strength that can be protected by tariff gets some encouragement. It is only 
innew countries and in the beginnings of the system that the encouragement 
of infant industries can be oe as the sole end of protection. Euro- 
pean protectionistscan hardly ask protection, on the ground of their infancy, 

or industries that have been carried on since the time of the Romans. And 
inthe United States to ask now the encouragement of such giants as our 
iron, steel, and textile industries as a means for their establishment would, 
after all these years of high tariffs, be manifestly absurd. 

We have thus two distinct propositions to examine—the proposition that 
new and desirable industries should be encouraged, which still figures in the 
apologetics of protection, and the proposition, popularly urged and which 
our protectionist legislation attempts to carry into effect—that home indus- 
try should be encouraged. 

As an abstract proposition it is not, I think, to be denied that there may be 
industries to which temporary encouragement might profitably be extended. 
Industries capable, in their development, of much public benefit have often 
to struggle under great disadvantages in their beginnings, and their devel- 
opment might sometimes be beneficially hastened by judicious encourage- 
ment. ut there are insuperable difficulties in the way of discovering what 
industries would repay encouragement. There are, doubtless, in every con- 
siderable community some men of exceptional powers who, if provided at 


*For instance, to cite only one case, the last tariff act, which went into 
effect in July, 1883, raised the duty on the fabric used in the manufacture of 
ruching and rufflings from 35 to 125 per cent, while leaving the duty of the 
finished article at 35 per cent. Previous to this, say the manufacturers of 
these goods, in a memorial addressed to the Secretary of the Treasury, they 
not only supplied the American market, but sold hundreds of thousands of 
dollars’ worth every year to Canada, the West Indies, and other countries, 
the labor-saving machinery which they had in use giving them an advantage 
which, in spite of the 35 per cent tax on their material, enabled them to suc- 
cessfully are with European factories. But the 125 per cent duty has 
not only cut off this export trade completely, but has led to such an impor- 
tation of British goods that, as the memorial declares, thousands of hands 
have lost their employment, and three-fourths of the manufacturers engaged 
in the business have been utterly ruined. This, of course, was not intended 
by Congress. The ruffling industry is only one of the many minor industries 
that were thrown down and trampled upon in the last tariff scramble. 

+ The Secretary of the Treasury states that there are now (February, 1886) 
over 2,300 tariff cases pending in the southern district of New York alone. 

+ Whoever will consult Alexander Hamilton’s Report on Manufactures, the 
Writings of Matthew Carey, Hezekiah Niles, and their compeers, with the 
Speeches of Henry Clay, Thomas Newton, James Tod, Walter Forward, Rol- 
lin C. Mallary, and other forensic champions of protection, with the mes- 
Sages of our earlier Presidents, of Governors Simon Snyder, George Clinton, 
Daniel D, Tompkins, De Witt Clinton, etc., can not fail to note that they 
champion not the maintenance, but the creation of home manufactures.— 
Horace Greeley, Political Economy, page 34. 
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public expense with an assured living and left free to investigate, to invent, 
or to think, would make to the public most valuable returns. But it is cer- 
tain that, under any system yet devised, such livings, if instituted, would not 
be filled by men of this kind; but by the pushing and influential, by flatterers 
and dependents of those in power, or by respectable nonentities. The very 
men who would give a quod rereria in such places would, by virtue of their 
qualities, be the last to get them. 

So it is with the encouragement of struggling industries. All experience 
shows that the policy of encouragement, once begun, leads to a scramble in 
which it is the strong, not the weak; the unscrupulous, not the deserving, 
that succeed. What are really infant industries have no more chance in the 
struggle for governmental encouragement than infint pigs have with full- 
grown swine about a mealtub. Not merely is the encouragement likely to 
go to industries that do not need it, but it is likely to go to industries that 
can only be maincained in this way, and thus to cause absolute loss to the 
community by diverting labor and capital from remunerative industries. 

On the whole, the ability of any industry to establish and sustain itself in 
a free field is the measure of its public utility, and that “struggle for exist- 
ence *’ which drives out unprofitable industries is the best means of deter- 
mining what industries are needed under existing conditions and what are 
not. Even promising industries are more apt to be demoralized and stunted 
than to be aided in healthy growth by encouragement that gives them what 
they do not earn, just as a young man is more likely to be injured than ben- 
efited by being left a fortune. The very difficulties with which new indus- 
tries must contend not merely serve to determine which are really needed, 
but also serve to adapt them to surrounding conditions and to develop im- 
provements and inventions that under more prosperous circumstances 
would never be sought for. 

Thus, while it may be abstractly true that there are industries that it would 
be wise to encourage, the only safe course is to give to all “a fair field and no 
favor.’’ Where there isa conscious neei for the making of some invention 
or for the establishment of some indusiry which, though of public utility, 
would not be commercially profitable, the best way to encourage it is to offer 
a bounty conditional upon success. 

Nothing could better show the futility of attempting to make industries 
self-supporting by tariff than the confessed inability of the industries that 
we have so long encouraged to standalone. In the early days of the Ameri- 
can Republic, when the friends of protection were trying to ingraft it upon 
the Federal revenue system, protection was asked, not for the maintenante 
of American itidustry, but for the establishment of “infant industries,” which, 
it was asserted, would, if encouraged for a few years, be able to take care of 
themselves. 

The infant boys and girls of that time have grown to maturity, become old 
men and women, and with rare exceptions have passed away. The nation 
then fringing the Atlantic seaboard has extended across the continent, and 
instead 4,000,000 now numbers nearly 60,000,000 people. But the *‘ infant in- 
dustries,”’ for which a little temporary protection was then timidly asked, 
are still infants in their desire for encouragement. Though they have grown 
mightily the¥ claim the benefits of the *‘Baby Act”’ all the more lustily, de- 
claring thatif they can not have far higher protection than at the beginning 
they dreamed of asking they must perish outright. 

When United States Senator Broderick, shot by Chief Justice Terry in a 
duel, died without making a will,a Dublin man wrote to the editor of a San 
Francisco newspaper, claiming to be next of kin. He gave the date of his 
birth, which showed him 47 years of age, and wound up by adjuring the edi- 
tor to help a poor orphan, who had lost both father and mother. The *in- 
fant industry” argument nowadays always reminds me of that orphan. 

Protectionist writers have not yet given up the “infant-industry ” plea, 
for it is the only ground on which, with any semblance of reason, protection 
can be asked; but in the face of the facts they have extended the time in 
which it is averred that protection can establish an infant industry. The 
American people used to be told that moderate duties for a few years would 
enable the protected industries to stand alone and defy foreign competition. 
But in the latest edition of his Political Economy (p. 233) Prof. Thompson, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, tells us that ‘it will ordinarily take the 
lifetime of two generations to acclimatize thoroughly a new manufacture, 
and to bring the native production up to the native demand.” 

When weare told that two generaticns should tax themselves to establish 
an industry for the third, well may we ask, ‘“‘Whst has posterity ever done 
for us?’ Yet even this promise is not borne out by facts. Industries that 
we have been protecting for more than two generations, now, need, according 
to protectionists, more protection than ever. 

The popular plea for protection inthe United States to-day isnot, however, 
the encouragement of infant industries, but the encouragement of home in- 
dustry, that is, allhome industry. 

Now it is manifestly impossible for a protective tariff toencourage all home 
industry. Duties upon commodities entirely produced at home can, of 
course, have no effect in encouraging any home industry. It is only when 
imposed upon commodities partly imported and partly produced at home, or 
entirely imported, yet capable of being proluced at home, that duties can in 
any way encourage anindustry. No tariff which the United States imposed 
could, for instance, encourage the growth of grain or cotton, the raising of 
cattle, the production of coal oil or the mining of gold or silver; for instead 
of importing these things we not only supply ourselves, but have a surplus 
which we export. Nor could any import duty encourage any of the many 
industries which must be carried on where needed, such as building, horse- 
shoeing, the’ printing of newspapers, and soon. Since these industries that 
can not be protected constitute by far the larger part of the industries of 
every country, the utmost that by a protective tariff can be attempted is the 
encouragement of only a few ofthe total industries of a country. 

Yet in spite of this obvious fact, protection is never urged for the en- 
couragement of the industries that alone can profit by a tariff. That would 
be to admit that to some it gave special advantages over others, and so in 
the popular pleas that are made forit protection is urged for the encourage- 
ment of allindustry. If we ask, how this can be, we are told that the tariff 
encourages the protected industries, and then the protected industries en- 
courage the unprotected industries; that protection builds up the factory 
and iron furnace, and the factory and iron furnace create a demand for the 
farmer's productions. 

Imagine a village of say a lrundred voters. 
to make such a proposition as this: “We are desirous, 


Imagine two of these vill 
fellow-citizer 







seeing you more prosperous and to that end propose this plan: Give 

privilege of collecting a tax of 5 cents a day from everyone in the village. 
No one will feel the tax much, for even to a man with a wife and eight 
children it will only come to the paltry sum of 50 cents a day. Yet this 


slight tax will give our village two rich citizens who can afford to spend 
money. We will at once begin to live in commensurate style. We will en- 
large’ our houses and improve our grounds, set up carriages, hire serv- 
ants, give parties, and buy much more freely at the stores. This will make 
trade brisk and cause a greater demand for labor. This, in turn, wil! create 
a greater demand for agricultural productions, which will enable the neigh- 
boring farmers to make a greater demand for store goods and the labor of 
mechanics. Thus shall we all become prosperous.” 

There is no country under the sun a village in which the peopie would 
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listen to such a proposition. Yet it is every whit as plausible as the doc- 
trine that encouraging some industries encourages all industries. 

The only way in which we could even attempt to encourage all industry 
would be by the bounty or subsidy system. Were we to substitute bounties 
for duties as a means of encouraging industry it would not only become pos- 





sible for us to encourage other industries than those now encouraged by 
tariff, but we should be foreed to do so, for it is not in human nature that 
the farmers, the stock-raisers, the builders, the newspaper publishers, and 
so on, would consent to the payment of bounties to other industries without 
demanding them for their own, Nor could we consistently stop until ever 
species of industry, to that of the bootblack or ragpicker, was subsidized. 
Yetevidently the result of such encouragement of each would be the discour- 
agementofall. For as there could only be distributed what was raised by 
taxation, less the cost of collection, no one could get back in subsidies, were 
there any fairness in their distribution, as much as he would be called upon 
to pay in taxes. 

This practical reduction to absurdity is not possible under the protective 
system, because only a small part of the industries of a country can thus be 
“encouraged,”’ while the cost of the encouragement is concealed in prices 
and is not realized by the masses. The taxgatherer does not demand from 
each citizen a contribution to the encouragement of the favored few. He 
sits down in a custom-house and by taxing imports enables the favored pro- 
ducer to coliect ‘‘encouragement’’ from his fellow-citizens in higher prices. 
Yet it is as true of encouragement by tariff as of encouragement by bounties 
that the gain to some involves loss to others, and since encouragement by 
tariff involves far more cost and waste than encouragement by bounty, the 
proportion which the loss bears to the gain must be greater, However pro- 
tection may affect special forms of industry it must necessarily diminish the 
total return to industry—tfirst, by the waste inseparable from encourage- 
ment by tariff, and, second, by the loss due to the transfer of capital and 
labor from occupations which they would choose for themselves to less 
profitable occupations which they must be bribed to engage in. 

If we do not see this without reflection, it is because our attention is en- 
gaged with but a part of the effects of protection. Weseethe large smelting 
works andthe massive mill without realizing that the same taxes which we 
are told have built them up have made more costly every nail driven and 
every needleful of thread used throughout the whole country. Our imagi- 
nations are affected as were those of the first Europeans who visited India, 
and who, impressed by the profusion and magnificence of the Rajahs, but 
not noticing the abject poverty of the masses, mistook for the richest coun- 
try in the world what is really the poorest. 

But reflection will show that the claim popularly made for protection, that 
it encourages homeindustry (i. ¢., all home industry), can be true only in one 
sense—the sense in which Pharaoh encouraged Hebrew industry when he 
compelled the making of bricks without straw. Protective tariffs make 
more work, in the sense in which the spilling of grease over her kitchen floor 
makes more work for the housewife, or as a rain that wets his hay makes 
more work for the farmer. 


Duties on Wool and Woolen Goods. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH E. WASHINGTON, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 11, 1892, 


On the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties 
on woolen goods. ° 


Mr. WASHINGTON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I wish to contribute as my part to the discus- 
sion of the general subject of the tariff the following interesting 
thoughts from the pen of one of the ablest thinkers and writers 
on economic subjects of the day. 

I will print a few pages from a work by Mr. Henry George: 

CHAPTER XI.—THE HOME MARKET AND HOME TRADE. 


We should keep our own market for our own producers, seems by many to 
be regarded as the same kind of a proposition as, We should keep our own 
pasture for our own cows, whereas, in truth, it is such ¢ yprenents on as, We 
should keep our own appetite for our own cookery, or, We should keep our 
own transportation for our own legs. 

Vhat is this home market from which our protectionists tell us we should 
so carefully exclude foreign produce? Is it not the homedemand—the de- 
mand for the satisfaction of our own wants? Hence the proposition that we 
should keep our home market for home producers is simply the proposition 
that we should keep our own wants for our own powers of satisfying them. 
In short, to reduce it to the individual,it is that we ought not to eat a meal 
cooked by another, since that would deprive us of the pleasure of cooking a 
meal for ourselves, or make any use of horses or railways because that would 
deprive our legs of employment. 

A short time ago English protectionists (for protection is far from dead in 
England) were censuring the Government for having given large orders for 
powder to German instead of to English de er peens it turned out that the 
Germans were making a new powder called ‘‘cocoa,” which in heavy guns 
gives great velocity with low pressure, and with which all the continentai 
powers had at once provided themselves. Had the English Government re- 
fused to buy from foreign producers, English ships, in the event of war, 
— then seemed imminent, would have been placed at a serious disadvan- 

age. 

Now, just as the policy of reserving home markets for home producers 
would in war put a country which should adhere to it at a great disadvant- 
age—even to the extent, if fully carried out, of restricting the country that 
does not produce coal to the use of sailing ships,and compelling the coun- 
try that yields no iron to fight with bows and arrows—so in all the vocations 
of peace does this policy involve like disadvantages. To strictly reserve our 
home market for home producers would be to exclude ourselves from partic- 
ipation in the advantages which natural conditions or the peculiar skill of 
their people give to other countries. If bananas will not grow at home we 
must not eat bananas. If india ribber is nota home production we must 
not avail ourselves of its thousand uses. If salt can only be obtained in our 
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country by evaporating sea water we must continue so to obtain our salt, al. 
though in other countries nature has performed this work and provided al- 
ready-crystallized saltin quantities sufficient not only for their people, but for 
us too. 

Because we can not grow the cinchona tree we must shake with agne and 
die from malarial diseases, or must writhe in agony under the oculist’s knife 
because the beneficent drug that gives local insensibility is not a home pro- 
duction. And so with all those products in which the peculiar development 
of industry has enabled the people of various countries toexcel. Toreserve 
our home markets to home production is to limit the world from which our 
wants may be supplied to the bounds of our own country, how little soever 
that may be. And to place any restrictions upon importations is, in so far 
as they operate, to deprive ourselves of opportunities to satisfy our wants. 

It may be to the interest of a shopkeeper that the people of his neighbor- 
hood should be prohibited from buying from any one but him, so that they 
must take such goods as he chooses to keep, at such prices as he chooses to 
charge, but who would contend that this was to the general advantage? It 
might be to the interest of gas companies to restrict the number and size of 
windows, but hardly to the interest of a community. Broken limbs bring 
fees to surgeons, but would it profit a municipality toprohibit the removal 
of ice from the sidewalks in order to encourage surgery? Yet it is in such 
ways that protective tariffs act. Economically, what difference is there be- 
tween restricting the importation ofiron to benefit iron producers and re- 
stricting sanitary improvements to benefit undertakers? 

To attempt to make a nation prosperous by preventing it from buying 
from other nations is as absurd as it would be to attempt to make a man 
prosperous by preventing him from buying from other men. How this 
operates in the case of the individual we can see from that practice which, 
since its os in the Irish land agitation, has come to be called “ boy 
cotting.” apt. Boycott, upon whom has been thrust the umnenviable 
fame of having his name turned into a verb, was in fact “protected.” He 
had a protective tariff of the most efficient kind built arownd him bya neigh- 
borhood decree more effective than act of Parliament. No one would sell 
him labor, no one would sell him milk or bread or meat or any service or 
commodity whatever. But instead of growing prosperous, this much-pro 
tected man had to od from a place where his own market was thus reserved 
for his own productions. What protectionists ask us to do to ourselves in 
reserving our home market for home producers, is in kind what the Land 
Leaguers did to Capt. Boycott. They ask us to boycott ourselves. 

In order to convince us that this would be for our benefit, no little ingenu- 
ity has been expended. It is asserted (1) that restrictions on foreign trade 
are beneficial because home trade is more profitable than foreign trade; (2 
that even if these restrictions do compel people to pay higher prices for tho 
same commodities, the real cost is no greater, and 8) nat even if the cost is 
greater they get it back again. 

awsneny enough, the first of these propositions is fortified by the author- 
ity of Adam Smith. In Book II, chapter 5, of The Wealth of Nations, occurs 
this passage: 

‘The capital which isemployed in purchasing in one part of the country in 
order tosell in another the produce of the industry of that country, generally 
replaces by every such operation two distinct capitals that h both been 
employed inthe agriculture or manufacture of that country, and thereby 
enables them tocontinue thatemployment, * * * Thecapital which sends 
Scotch manufactures to London, and brings back English corn and manu- 
factures to Edinburgh, necessarily replaces by every such operation two 
British capitals which had both been employed in the agriculture or manu- 
facture of Great Britain. 

“The capital employed in purchasing foreign goods for home consump- 
tion, when this purchase is made with the produce of domestic industry, re- 
places, too, by every such operation, two distinct capitals; but one of them 
only is employed in supporting domestic industry. he capital which sends 
British goods to Portugal, and brings back Portuguese goods to Great Brit- 
ain, replaces by every such operation only one British capital. The other is 
@ Portuguese one. Though the returns, therefore, of the foreign trade of 
consumption should be as quick as those of the home trade, the capital em 
ployed in it will give but one-half the encouragement to the industry or pro- 
ductive labor of the country.” 

This astonishing proposition, of which Adam Smith never seemed to see 
the significance,* is one of the inconsistencies to which he was lead by his 
abandonment of the solid ground from which labor is regarded asthe prime 
factor in production for that from which capital is so regarded—a confusiou 
of thought which has ever since befogged political economy. 

This passage is quoted approvingly by protectionist writers, and made by 
them the basis of assertions even more absurd, if that be possible, Yet the 
fallacy ought to be seen at a glance. It is of the same nature as the Irish- 
man's division, ‘Two for you two, and two for me, too,’’ and depends upon 
the introduction of a term, ‘‘ British,’’ which includes iInits meaning two of 
the terms previously used, ‘‘#nglish*’ and “‘Scotch.” If we substitute for 
the terms used by Adam Smith other terms of the same relation we ma: o) 
tain, with equal validity, such propositions as this: If Episcopalians trace 
with Presbyterians, two profits are made by protestants, whereas whe! 
Presbyterians trade with Catholics only one profit goes to Protestants 
Therefore trade between Protestants is twice as profitable as trade between 
Protestants and Catholics. 

In Adam Smith's illustration there are two quantities of Britigh goods 
one in Edinburgh and one in London. In the domestic trade which he sup 
poses, these two quantitiesof British goods areexchanged; butif the Scotch 
goods be sent to Portugal instead of to England, and Portuguese goods 
brought back, only one quantity of British goods is exchanged. There wil! 
be only one-half the replacement in Great Britain, but there has been only 
one-half the displacement. The Edinburgh goods which have been sent 
away have been replaced with Portuguese goods; but the London goods 
have not been replaced with anything, because they are still there. In the 
one case twice the amountof British capital is employed as in the other, and 
consequently double returns show equal profitabieness. 

The arguments by which it is attempted to prove that it is no hardship to 
a people to be forced to pay higher prices to home producers for goods they 
can more cheaply obtain by importation are of no better consistency. ‘Ihc 


t real cost of commodities, it is declared, is not to be measured by their price 


but »y the labor needed to produce them, and hence as it is put, though 
higher wages, interest, taxes, etc., may make it impossible to produce certain 
things for as low a price in one country as in another, their real cost is no 





*In the next: paragraph Adam Smith goes on to carry this proposition to 
an unconscious reductio ad absurdum, He says: 

“A capital therefore employed in the home trade will sometimes make 
twelve meeeee. or be sent out and returned twelve times, before a a al 
employed in the foreign trade of consumption has made one. Ifthe capitals 
are equal, therefore, the one will give four-and-twenty times more encoli! 
agement and = to the industry of the country than the other.”’ , 

is is just such a proposition as that an innkeeper who only permits his 
guests to stay with him one day can, with equal facilities, furnish twelve 
times as much entertainment to man and beast as can the innkeeper who per- 
mits each guest to stay with him twelve days. 
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greater, if no greater amount of labor is needed for their production, and 
thus a nation loses nothing by shutting out the cheaper foreign products. 
The fallacy isin the assumption that equal amounts of labor always produce 
equal results. A first-class portrait-painter may be able to do whitewashing 
with no more labor than a professional whitewasher, but it would neverthe- 
less be a loss to him to take time in which he might earn the wa of a por- 
trait-painter in order to do whitewashing that he might get done for the 
waces of a Whitewasher. Nor would his loss be the less real if he chose to 
average his income so as to credit himself with as much for whitewashing 
as for portrait-painting. In the same way, it is not the amount of labor re- 
quired to produce a thing here or there which determines whether it can be 
more profitably obtained by home production or by importation, but the re- 
lation between what the same labor could produce in that and in other em- 


yments. 
PiThis is shown by price. Though as between different times and places the 
prices of things do not accurately indicate the relative quantity and quality 
of labor necessary to obtain them, they do in the same time and place. If at 
any given time, in any given —— a certain commodity can not be produced 
for as low a price as it can be imported for, this isnot necessarily proof that 
it would take more labor to produce itin the given place, butit is proof that 


labor there and then can be more profitably employed. And when industry 


is diverted from more profitable to less profitable occupations, though the | 


capital and labor so transferred may be compensated by duties or bounties, 
there must be a loss to the people as a whole. 

The argument that the higher prices which the tariff enables certain home 
producers to charge, involves no loss to those who pay them is thus put by 

orace Greeley (Political Economy, page 150): 

“T never made any iron, nor had any other than a public, general interest 
in making any, while I have bought and used many thousands of dollars’ 
worth, in the shape of power-presses, engines, boilers, building plates, etc. 
It is my interest, you say, to have cheapiron. Certainly; but I buy iron, not 
(ultimately and really) with money, but with the product of my labor—that 
is, with newspapers; and I can better afford to pay $70 per ton for iron made 
by men whocan and do buy American newspapers than take it for $50 of 
those who rarely see and never buy one of my products. The money price of 
the American iron may be higher, but its real cost to me is less than that of 
the Britishiron. And my case is that of the great body of American farmers 
and other producers of exchangeable wealth.” i: 

The fallacy is in the —_ that the ability of certain persons to buy 
American newspapers depends upon their making of iron, whereas it depends 
upon their mak ng of something. Newspapers are not bought with iron, nor 
do newspaper publishers buy iron with newspapers. These transactionsare 
effected With money, which represents no single form of wealth, but value in 
all forms. If, instead of making iron the men to whom Mr. Greeley refers 
had made something else which was exchanged for British iron, Mr. Greeley’s 

urchase of this foreign iron would have been just as truly an exchange of 
his products for theirs. 

The $20 per ton additional which the tariff compelled him to pay for iron 
represented a loss to him which was not a gain to any one else. For on Mr. 
Greeley’s supposition that the tariff was necessary to give American iron- 
makefs the same remuneration such labor could have obtained in other pur- 
suits, its effect was simply to compel the expenditure of 3/0 worth of labor 
to obtain what otherwise could have been obtained by $50 worth of labor. 
To do this was necessarily to lessen the wealth of the country as a whole, 
and to reduce the fund available for the purchase of newspapers and other 
articles. This loss is as certain and is of the same kind as if Mr. Greeley 
had been compelled to employ pee painters to do whitewashing. 

The more popular forms of this argument that protection costs nothing, 
hardly n 8 analysis. If; as is asserted, consumers lose nothing in the 
higher prices the tariff compels them to pay, because these prices are paid to 
our own people, then producers would lose nothing if compelled to sell to 
their fellow-citizens below cost. If workmen are necessarily. compensated 
for high-priced goods by the increased demand for their labor, then manu- 
facturers would be compensated for high-priced labor by the increased de- 
mand for their goods. In short, on this reasoning, it makes no difference 
to anybody whether the price of anything is high or low. When farmers 
complain of the high charges of railroads, they are making much ado about 
nothing; and workmen are taking needless trouble when they demand an in- 
crease of wages, while employers are quite as foolish when they try to cut 
Wages down. 


CHAPTER XII.—EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 


The aim of protection is to diminish imports, never to diminish exports. 
On the contrary, the protectionist habit is to regard exports with favor, and 
to consider the country which exports most and imports least as doing the 
most profitable trade. When exports exceed imports there is said to be a 
favorable balance of trade. When imports exceed exports there is said to 
be an unfavorable balance of trade. In accordance with his idea all protec- 
tionist countries afford every facility for sending things away and fine men 
for bringing things in. 

If the things which we thus try to send away and prevent coming in were 

ests and vermin, things of which all men want as little as possible, this pol- 

cy would conform to reason. But the things of which exports and imports 


| 
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offer, told him in return of the wonderful changes in the great world, and left 
him books and papers, our protectionist prepares to depart, but before going 
seeks to offer some kindly warning of the danger Crusoe will be exposed to 
from the ‘‘delugeof cheap goods” that passing ships will seek to exchange 
for fruit and goats. Imagine him to tell Crusoe just what protectionists tell 
larger communities, and to warn him that, unless he takes measures to make 
it difficult to bring these goods ashore, his industry will be entirely ruined. 
‘In fact,’’ we may imagine the protectionist tosay, ‘so cheaply can all the 
things you require be produced abroad that unless you make it hard to land 
them I do not see how you will be able to employ your own industry at ali.” 

‘** Will they give me all these things?’ Robinson Crusoe would naturally 
exclaim. ‘Do you mean that I shall get all these things for nothing, and 
have no work at all todo? That will suit mecompletely. I shall rest and 
read and go fishing for the funof it. I am not anxious to work if without 

work I can get the things I want.”’ 

‘No, Ldon’t quite mean that,’’ the protectionist would be forced to explain. 
“They will not give you such thingsfor nothing. They will, of course, want 
something in return. But they will bring you so much and will take away 
so little that your imports will vastly exceed your exports, and it will soon 
be difficult for you to find employment for your labor.” 

‘*But I don’t want to find employment for my labor,’’ Crusoe would natu- 
rally reply. ‘I did not spend monthsin digging out my canoe and weeks in 


| tanning and sewing these goat-skins because I wanted employment for my 


labor, but because I wanted the things. IfIcan get what I want with less 
labor, sO much the better, and the more I get and the less I give in the trade 
you tell me Iam tocarry on—or, as you phrase it, the more my imports exceed 
my exports—the easier Ican live and the richer I shall be. Lam not afraid 
of nme, overwhelmed with goods. The more they bring the better it will 
suit me.” 

And so the two might part, for it is certain that no matter how long our 
protectionist talked the notion that his industry would beruined by getting 
things with less labor than before would never frighten Crusoe. 

Yet, are these arguments for protection a whit more absurd when ad- 
dressed to one man living on an island than when addressed to sixty millions 
living on a continent? What would be true in the case of Robinson Crusoe is 
true in the case of Brother Jonathan. If foreigners will bring us goods 
cheaper than we can make them ourselves we shall be the gainers. The more 
we get in imports, as compared with what we have to give in exports, the 
better the trade for us. And since foreigners are not liberal enough to give 
us their productions, but will only let us have them in return for our own 
productions, how can they ruin our industry? The only way they could ruin 
our industry would be by bringing us for nothing all we want so as to save 
us the necessity for work. If this were possible oughtit seem very dreadful? 

Consider this matter in another way: To impose taxes on exports in order 
that home consumers might get the advantage of lower prices would be 
quite as just as to impose taxes on imports in order that home producers 
may get the advantage of higher prices, and it would be far more conform- 
able to the principle of “the greatest good of the greatest number.’ since 
all of us are consumers, while only a few of us are producers of the things 
that can be rais in price by taxes on imports. And since the wealthy 
country is the cot!Mtry that in proportion to its population contains the 
largest quantities of the things of which exports and imports consist, it 
would be a far more plausible method of national enrichment to keep such 
things from going out than to keep them from coming in. 

Now, supposing it were seriously proposed, as a means for enriching the 
United States, to put restrictive duties on the carrying out of wealth instead 
of the bringing in of wealth. It is certain that this would be opposed by 
protectionists. But what objection could they make? 

The objection they would make would be in substance this: “The sending 
away of things in trade from one country to another does not involve a loss 
to the country from which they are sent, but a gain, since other things of 
more value are brought back in return for them. Therefore, to place any 
restriction upon the sending away of thimgs would be to lessen instead of to 
increase the wealth of acountry.” This is true. But to say this, is to say 
that to restrict exports would be injurious because it would diminish im 
— Yet, to diminish imports is the direct aim and effect of protective 
tariffs. 

Exports and imports, so for as they are induced by trade, are correlative. 
Each is the the cause and complement of the other, and to impose any re- 
strictions on the one is necessarily to lessen the other. And so far from its 
being the mark of a profitablecommerce that the value of a nation’s exports 


| exceedsher imports, the reverse of this is true. 


In a profitable international trade the value of imports will always exceed 
the value of the exports that pay for them, just as in a profitable trading voy- 
age the return cargo must exceed in value the cargo carried out. This is 
possible to all the nations that are parties tocommerce, for in a normal trade 
commodities are carried from places where they are relatively cheap to 
places where they are relatively dear, and their value is thus increased by 
the transportation, so that a cargo arrived at its destination has a higher 
value than on leaving the port of its exportation. 


But on the theory that a trade is profitable only when exports exceed im- 


| ports, the only way for all countries to trade profitably with one another 


consist are not things that nature forces on us against our will, and that we | 


have to struggle to rid ourselves of; but things that nature gives only in re- | 


turn for labor, things for which men make exertions and undergo privations. 
Him who has or can command much of these things we call rich; him who 
has little we call poor; and when we say that a country increases in wealth 
Wwe mean that the amount of these things which it contains increases faster 
than its population. 

_ What, then, is more repugnant to reason than the notion that the way to 
increase the wealth of a country is to promote the sending of such things 
away and to prevent the bringing of themin? Couldthere beaqueererinver- 
sionof ideas? Should we not think evena dog had lost his senses that snapped 
and snarled when given a bone, and wagged his tail when a bone was taken 
from him? 

Lawyers may profit by quarrels, doctors by diseases, rat-catchers by the 
prevalence of vermin, and so it may be to the interest of some of the individ- 
uals of a nation to have as muchas possible of the good things which we call 
“goods " sent away, and as little as possible brought in. But protectionists 
claim that it is for the benefit of a community, as a whole, of a nation con- 


| 


sidered as one man, to make it easy to send goods away and difficult to bring | 


them in. 
Let us take a community which we must perforce consider as a whole— 
that country, with a population of one, which the genius of De Foe has made 


familiar not only to English readers but to the people of all European | 


tongues, 

Robinson Crusoe, we will suppose, is still living alone on his island. Let 
us Suppose an American protectionist is the first to break his solitude with 
the long-yearned-for music of human speech. Crusoe’s delight we can well 
imagine. But now that he has been there so long he does not care to leave, 
the less since his visitor tells him that the island, having now been discov. 
ered, will often be visited <p ships. Let us suppose that after having 
heard Crusoe’s story, seen his island, enjoyed such hospitality as he could 


would be to carry commodities from places where they are relatively dear to 
places where they are relatively cheap. An international trade made up of 
such transactions as the exportation of manufactured ice from the West In- 
dies to New England, and the exportation of hothouse fruits from New 
England to the West Indies, would enable all countries to export much 
larger values than they imported. On the same theory the more ships sunk 
at sea the better for the commercial world. To have all the ships that left 
each country sunk before they could reach any other country would, upon 
protectionist principles, be the quickest means of enriching the whole world, 
since all countries could then enjoy the maximum of exports with the min- 
imum ef imports. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that all exporting and importing are 
not the exchanging of products. This, however, is a fact which puts in still 
stronger light, if that be possible, the absurdity of the notion that an excess 
of exports over imports shows increasing wealth. When Rome was mistress 
of the world, Sicily, Spain, Africa, Eeyp. and Britain exported to Italy far 
more than they imported from Italy. But so far from this excess of their 
exports over their imports indicating their enrichment, it indicated their 
impoverishment. It meant that the wealth produced in the provinces was 
being drained to Rome in taxes and tribute and rent, for which no return 
was made, 

The tribute exacted by Germany from France in 1871 caused a large ex- 
cess Of French exports over imports. So in India, the “home charges” of 
an alien government and the remittances of alien officials seeure a permanent 
excess of exports over imports. So the foreign debt which has been fast- 
ened upon Egypt requires large amounts of the produce of that country to 
be sent away for which there is noreturn in imports. And sofor many 
ae the exports from Ireland have largely exceeded the imports into Ire- 

and, owing tothe rent drain of absentee landlords. The Ivish landlords 
who live abroad do not directly draw produce for their rent, nor yet do they 
draw money. Irish cattie, hogs, sheep, butter, linen, and other productions 
are exported as if in the regular course of trade; but their proceeds instead 
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of coming back to Ireland as imports, are, through the medium of bank and 
mercantile exchanges, placed to the credit of the absent landlords, and used 
up by them. 7 

Tihs drain of commodities in return for which no commodities are im- 
ported would be greater yet were it not for the fact that thousands of Irish- 
men cross the channel every summer to help get in the English harvests, 
and then return home, and that from those who have permanently emigrated 
to other countries there is a constant stream of remittances to relatives left 
behind.* 

The last time I crossed to England I sat atthe steamer table by two young 
Englishmen, who drank much champagne and in other ways showed they 
had plenty of money. As we became acquainted I learned that they were 
younger sons of English ‘‘country families,’’ graduates of a sort of school 
which had been established in lowa for wealthy young Englishmen who wish 
to become ‘‘gentleman farmers” or “estate owners” in the United States. 
Each had got him a considerabletract of new land, had cut it up into farms, 
erected on each farm a board house and barn, and then rented these farms 
to tenants for half the oo They liked America, they said; it was a good 
country to have an estate in. 

The land laws were very good, and if a tenant did not pay promptly you 
could get rid of him without long formality. But they preferred to live in 
England, and were going back to enjoy their incomes there, having put their 
affairs in the hands of an agent, to whom the tenants were required to give 
notice when they wished to reap their crops, and who sawthat the landlord's 
bealf was properly rendered. hus in this case half the crop (less com- 
missions) of certain Iowa farmers must annually be exported without any 
reiurninimports. And this tide of exports for which no imports come back 
is only commencing to flow. Many Englishmen already own American land 
by the hundred thousand, and even by the million acres, and are only begin- 

g to draw rent and royalties. 

Punch recently had a ponderous joke, the point of which was that the Brit- 
ish House of Lords had much greater landed interests in the United States 
than in Great Britain. If not true already, it will not under present condi- 
tions be many years before the English aristocracy will draw far larger in- 
comes from their American estates than from their home estates—incomes 
to supply which we must export without any return in imports.t 

In the commerce which goes on between the United States and Europe there 
are thus other elements than the exchange of productions. The sums bor- 
rowed of Europe by the sale of railway and other bonds, the sums paid by 
Europeans for land in the United States or invested in industrial enterprises 
here, capital brought by immigrants, what is spent by Europeans traveling 
here, and some small amounts of the nature of gifts, legacies, and successions 
tend to swell our eres or reduce our exports. 

On the other hand, not only do we pay in e rts to Europe for our im- 
ports from Brazil, India, and such countries, but interest on bonds and other 
obligations, profits on capital invested here, rent for American land owned 
abroad, remittances from immigrants to relatives at home, property passing 
by will or inheritance to people abroad, payments for ocean transportation 
formerly carried on by our own vessels but now carried on by foreign vessels, 
the sums spent by American tourists who every year visit Europe, and by 
the increasing number of rich Americans who live in Europe, all contribute 
to swell our exports and reduce our imports. 

The annual balance against us on these accounts is already very large and 
is oe growing larger. Were we to prevent importations absolutely we 
should still have to export ——. in order to pay our rents, to meet interest, 
and to provide for the increasing number of rich Americans who travel or 
reside abroad. But the fact that our exports must now thus exceed our im- 

rts instead of being what protectionists take it for, anevidence of increas- 

g prosperity, is simply the evidence of a drain upon national wealth like 
that which has so impoverished Ireland. 

But this drain is not to be stopped by tariffs. It proceeds from a deeper 
cause than any tariff can touch, and is but a part of a general drift. Our in- 
ternal commerce also involves the flow from country to city, and from West 
to East, of commodities for which there is noreturn. Our large mine own- 
ers, ranch owners, land speculators; and many of our large farmers, live in 
the great cities. Our small farmers have had in large part to buy their farms 
on mortgage of men who live in cities to the east of them; the bonds of the 
national, State, county, and municipal governments are largely so held, as are 
the stocks and bonds of railway and other companies—the result being that 
= ey has to send to the cities, the West to the East, more than is re- 

urned. 

This flow is increasing, and, no matter what be our tariff legislation, must 
continue steadily to increase, for it springs from the most fundamental of 
our social adjustments, that which makes land private property. As the 
land in Illinois or Lowa, or Oregon, or New Mexico, owned by a resident of 
NewYork or Boston increases in value, people who live in those States 
must send more and more of their produce to the New Yorker or Bostonian. 
They may work hard, but grow re rer poorer; he may not work at all 
ae rew relatively richer, so that when they need capital for building rail- 
roads or any other purposes, they must borrow and pay interest, while he 
can lend and get interest. The tendency of the time is thus to the owner- 
ay be! the whole country by residents of cities, and it makes no difference 
= the people of the country districts whether those cities are in America or 

urope. 


*In Dublin in 1882 I several times met the secretary of one of the great 
banking institutions whose branches fe ae | throughIreland. Each time he 
asked my opinion of the crop prospects in the United States, as though that 
were uppermost in his mind whenever he met an American. Finally I said 
to him, ‘‘I suppose poor crops in the United States would be to your advan- 
tage, as it would increase the value of the agricultural products that Ireland 
exports.”” ‘“‘Oh, no,” he replied, “we are greatly interested in having the 
American crops good. Good crops means good times, and good timeS in the 
United States mean large remittances from the Irish in America to their 
families at home, and these remittances are more important to business here 
than the prices we get for our own products.” - 

+The Chicago Tribune of rt 25, 1886, contains a pang Deovent of the 
Americanestates of anIrish landlord, William Scully. This Scully, who was 
one of the mostnotorious of the rack-renting and evicting Irish landiords,owns 
from 75.000 to 90,000 acres of the richest land in Illinois, besides large tracts 
in other States. His estates are cut up into farms and rented totenants who 
are obliged to pay all taxes and make all improvements, and who are not 
permitted to sell their crops untilths rent ispaid. A ‘‘spy system” is main- 
tained, and tenants are bing mare | to doff their hats when they enter the “es- 
tate office.” The Tribune describes them as reduced to a condition of abso- 
lute serfdom. The houses in which they live are the poorest shanties, 
consisting generally of a room and a half, and the whole district is described 
as blighted. Scully got most of his lang at nominal prices, ranging as low 
as75 cents per acre. He lives in London, and issaid to draw from his Amer- 
ican estates a net income of $400,000 a year, which means, of course, that 
American produce to that value is exported every year without any imports 
coming back. The Tribunecloses its long account by say : “ Not content 
with acq land himself, Scully has induced a number of his relatives to 
become American landlords, and their system is patterned on his own." 
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CHAPTER XIII.—CONFUSIONS ARISING FROM THE USE OF MONEY. 


There is no one who in exchanging his own productions for the productions 
of another would think that the more he gave and the less he got the better 
off he would be. Yettomany men nothing seems clearer than that the more 
of its own productions a nation sends away, and the less of the productions 
of other nations it receives in return, the more profitableits trade. So wide- 
spread is this belief that to-day nearly all civilized nations endeavor to dis- 
courage the bringing in of the productions of other nations while regarding 
with satisfaction the sending away of their own. 

What is the reasonof this? Men are notapt to apply to the transactions of 
nations principles opposite to those they apply to individual transactions. On 
the contrary, the natural tendency is to personify nations, and to think and 
speak of them as actuated by the same motives and governed by the same 
laws as the human beingsof whom they are made up. Nor have we to look 
far tosee that the preposterous notion that a nation gains by exporting and 
loses by importing actually arises from the application tothe commerce be- 
tween nations of ideas to which individual transactions accustom civilized 
men. Whatmen dispose of to others we term their sales; what they obtain 
from otherg we term their purchases. Hence, we become accustomed to 
think of exports as sales, and of imports as purchases. And, asin daily life, 
we habitua iy think that the greater the value of a man’s, sales and the less 
the value of his purchases the better his business; so, if we donot stop to fix 
the meaning of the words we use, it seems a matter of course that the more 
a nation exports and the less it imports the richer it will become. 

It is significant of its origin that such a notion is unknown among savages. 
Nor could it have arisen among civilized men if they were accustomed to 
trade_as savages do. Not long ago a class of traders called ‘‘soap-fat men” 
used to go from house to house exchanging soap for the refuse fat accumu- 
lated by housewives. In this petty commerce, carried on in this primitive 
manner, the habit of thinking that in a profitable trade the value of sales 
must exceed the value of purchases could never have arisen, it being clearly 
to the interest of each party that the value of what he sold (or exported) 
should be as little as possible, and the value of what he bought (or imported) 
as great as possible. But in civilized society this is only the exceptional 
form of trade. Buying and selling, as our daily life familiarizes us with 
them, are not the exchange of commodities for commodities, but the ex- 
change of money for commodities, or of commodities for money. 

It is to confusions of thought growing out of this use of money that we may 
trace the belief that a nation profits by exporting and loses by importing—a 
belief to which countless lives and incalculable wealth have been sacrificed 
in bloody wars, and which today molds the policy of nearly all civilized 
nations and interposes artificial barriers to the commerce of the world. 

The primary form of trade is barter—the exchange of commodities for com- 
modities. But just as when we begin to think and speak of length, weight, or 
bulk, it is necessary to adopt measures or standards by which these qualities 
can be expressed, so when trade begins there arises a need for some common 
standard by which the value of different articles can be apprehended. 

The difficulties attending barter soon lead, also, to the adoption by com- 
mon consent of some commodity as a medium of exchange, by means of 
which he who wishes tw exchange a thing for one or more other things is no 
longer obliged to find some one with exactly reciprocal desires, but is enabled 
to divide the complete exchange into stages or steps, which can be made 
with different persons, to the enormous saving of time and trouble. 

In primitive society cattle, skins, shells, and many other things have in a 
rude way fulfilled these functions. But the precious metals are so pecu- 
liarly adapted to this use that wherever they have become known mankind 
has been led to adopt them as money. They are at first used by weight, but 
a great step in advance is taken when they are coined into pieces of definite 
weight and purity, so that no one who receives them needs to take the trouble 
of weighing und testing them. As civilization advances, as society becomes 
more settled and orderly, and exchanges more numerous and regular, gold 
and silver are gradually superseded as mediums of exchange by credit in 
various forms. 

By means of accounts current, one purchase is made to balance another 
purchase and one debt #0 cancel another debt. Individuals or associations 
of recognized solvency issue bills of exchange, letters of credit, notes and 
drafts, which largely take the place of coin; banks transfer credit between 
individuals, and clearing-houses transfer credits between banks, so that im- 


_mense transactions are carried on with a very small actual use of money; 


and finally, credits of convenient denominations, printed upon paper, and 
adapted to transference from hand to hand without indorsement or formal- 
ity, being cheaper and more convenient, take in part or in whole the place of 
gold or silver in the country where they are issued. 

This is, in brief, the history of that labor-saving instrument which ranges 

inits forms from the cowries of the African or the wampum of the red In- 
dian to the bank note or greenback, and which does so much to facilitate 
trade that without it civilization would be impossible, The part which it 
plays in social life and intercourse is so necessary, its use is so common 
nthonght and speech and actual transaction, that certain confusions with 
regard to it are apt to growup. It is not needful to speak of the delusion 
that interest grows out of the use of money, or that increase of money is in- 
crease of wealth, or that paper money can not properly fulfill its functions 
unless an equivalent of coin is buried somewhere, but only of such confu- 
sions of thought as have a relation to international trade. 

I was present yesterday when one farmer gave another farmer a horse and 
four pigs for amare, Both seemed pleased with the transaction, but neither 
said, “Thank you.” Yet when money is given for anything else it is usual 
for the = who receives the money to say, ‘“ Thank you,” or insome other 
way to indicate that he is more obliged in receiving the money than the other 
party is in receiving the thing the money is given for. ‘Thiscustom is one of 
the indications of a habit of thought which (although it is clear that a dollar 
can not be more valuable than a dollar’s worth) attaches the idea of benefit 
more to the giving of money for commodities than to the giving of commodi 
ties for money. 

The main reason of this I take to be that difficulties of exchange are most 
felt on the side of reduction to the medium of exchange. To exchange any- 
thing for money it is necessary to find some one who wants that particular 
thing, but, this exchange effected, the exchange of money for other things is 
generally easier, since all who have anything toexchange are willing to take 
money for it. This, and the fact thatthe value of money is more certain and 
definite than the value of things measured by it, and the further fact that 
the sale or conversion of commodities into money completes those transac- 
tions upon which we usually estimate profit, easily lead us to look upon the 
getting of money as the object and end of trade, and upon selling as more 
profitable than buying. 

Further than this,*money, being the medium of exchange—the thing that 
can be most quickly and easily exchanged for other things—is, therefore, the 
most convenient in contingencies. In ruder times, before the organization 
of credit had reached such ee as now, when the world was cut up 
into small states constantly warring with each other, when order was less 
well preserved, property far more insecure, and the exhibition of riches 
often led to extortion; when pirates infested the sea and robbers the land; 
when fires were frequent and insurance had not been devised; when prison- 
ers were held to ransom and captured cities given up to sack, the contingeL- 





eens nant 
cies in which it is important to have wealth in the form in which it can be 
most conveniently carried, readily concealed, and speedily exchanged were 
far more numerous than now, and everyone strove to keep some part of his 
wealth in the precious metals. ¥ 

The peasant buried his savings, the merchant kept his money in his strong 
box, the miser gloated over his golden hoard, and the prince sought to lay 
up a great treasure for time of sudden need. Thus gold andsilver were even 


more striking symbols of wealth than now, and the habit of thinking of | 


them as the only real wealth was formed. Fs 

This habit of thought gave ready support to theprotective policy. When 
the growth of commerce made it possible to raise large revenues by indirect 
taxation. kings and their ministers soon discovered how easily the people 
could thus be made to pay an amount of taxes that they would have resisted 
if levied directly. : 

Import taxes were first levied to obtain revenue, but not only was it found 
to be exceedingly convenient to tax goods in the seaport towns from whence 
they were distributed through the country, but the taxation of imported 
goods met with the warm support of such home producers as were thus pro- 
tected from competition. An interest was thus created in favor of “ protec- 
tion”’ which availed itself of national prejudices and popular habits of 
thought, and a system was by degrees elaborated which for centuries swayed 
the policy of European nations. 

This system, whica Adam Smith attacked under the name of the mercan- 
tile system of political economy, regarded nations as merchants competing 
with each other for the money of the world. and aimed at enriching a coun- 
try by bringing into it as much gold and silver as possible, and permitting 
as little as possible to flow out. To do thisit wassought not only to prohibit 
the carrying of precious metals out of the country, but to encourage the do- 
mestic production of goods that could be sold abroad, and to throw every 
obstacle in the way of similar foreign or colonial industries. 

Not only wer@heavy import duties or absolute prohibitions placed on such 
products of foreign industry as might come into competition with home in- 
dustry, but the exports of such raw materials as foreign industries might 
require were burdened with export duties or entirely prohibited under sav- 
age penalties of death or mutilation. Skilled workmen were forbidden to 
leave the country lest they might teach foreigners theirart; domestic indus- 
tries were encouraged by bounties, by patents of monopoly, and by the crea- 
tion of artificial markets—sometimes by premiums paid on exports, and 
sometimes by laws which compelled the use of their products. 


One instance of this was the act of Parliament which required every corpse | 


to be buried in a woolen shroud, a piece of stupidity only paralleled by the 
laws under which the American people are taxed to buryin underground 
safes $2,000,000 of coined silver every month, and keep a hundred millions of 
gold lying idle in the Treasury. 

But to attempt to increase the supply of gold and silver by such methods 
is both foolish and useless. Though the value of the precious metals is high 
their utility is low; their principal use, next to that of money, being in 
ostentation. And just as a farmer would become poorer, not richer, by sell- 
ing his breeding stock and seed grain to obtain gold to hoard and silver to 
put on his table, or as a manufacturer would lessen his income by selling a 
useful machine and keeping in his safe the money he got for it, so must a 
nation lessen its productive power by stimulating its exports or reducing its 
imports of things that could be productively used, in order to accumulate 
gold and silver for which it has no preductive use. 

Such amounts of the precious metals as are needed for use as money will 
come to every nation that participates in the trade of the world, by virtue of 
a tendency that sets at naught all endeavors artiticially to enhance supply. 
a tendency as constant as the tendency of water to seek a level. Wherever 
trade exists all commodities capable of transportation tend to flow from 
wherever their value is relatively low to wherever their value is relatively 
high. This tendency is checked by the difficulties of transportation, which 
vary with different things as their bulk, weight, and liability to injury com- 
pare with their value. 

The precious metals do not suffer from transportation,and having (espe- 
cially gold) little weight and bulk as compared with their value, are so porta- 
ble that a very slight change in their relative value issufficient to cause their 
flow. So easily can they be carried and concealed that legal restrictions, 
backed by coast guards and custom-house officials, have never been able to 
prevent them from finding their way out of a country where their value was 
relatively low and into a country where their value was relatively high. The 
attempts of her despotic monarchs to keep in Spain the precious metals she 
drew from America were like trying to hold water in a sieve. 

The effect of artificially increasing the supply of precious metals in any 
country must be to lower their value as compared with that of other com- 
modities. The moment, therefore, that restrictions by which it is attempted 
to attract and retain the precious metals, begin so to operate as to increase 
the supply of those metals, a tendency to their outflowing is set up, increas- 
ing in force as the efforts to attract and retain them become more strenuous. 
Thus all efforts artificially to increase the gold and silver of a country have 
had no result save to hamper industry and to make the country that engaged 
in them poorer instead of richer. This experience has taught civilized na 
tions and few of them now make any direct efforts to attract or retain the 
precious metals, save by uselessly hoarding them in burglar-proof vaults as 
we do. 

But the notion that gold and silver are the only true money, and that as 
such they have apeculiar value, still underlies ———— arguments,* and 
the habit of associating incomes with sales, and expenditure with purchases, 
which is formed in the thought and speech of everyday life, still disposes 
men to accept a policy which aims at restricting imports by protective 
tariffs. Being accustomed to measure the profits of business men by the ex- 
cess of their sales over their purchases, the assumption that the exports of 
a nation are equivalent to the sales of a merchant, and its imports to his pur- 
chases, leads easily to the conclusion that the greater the amount of exports 
—_ the less the amount of imports, the more profit a nation gets by its 
trade.t 

Yet itonly needs attention to see that this assumption involves a confu- 
sion of ideas. When we say that a merchant is doing a profitable business 
because his sales exceed his purchases, what we are really thinking of as sales 






.* For instance, Prof. Thompson writing where and when, save for sub 
sidiary tokens, paper money was exclusively used, and so conscious of its 
ability to perform all the functions of money that he declares it to be as 
much superior to coin as the railway is to the stage-coach (Political Ecom 
omy, p. 152), goes on subsequently (p. 223) to contend that protective duties 
are necessary to prevent the poorer country being drained of its money by 
the richer country, thus tacitly assuming that gold and silver alone are 
money—since neither he nor anyone else would pretend that one country 
could drain another of its paper money. ‘ 

+t A conclusion frequently carried by protectionists to the most ridiculous 
lengths, as, forinstance, in the recent declaration of a protectionist, Senator 
(William M. Evarts, of New York), that he would be ready for free trade 
“when protection had so tar developed all our industries that the United 
States could sell in competition with all the world, and at the same time be 
free from the necessity of buying anything from all the world.” 
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is not the goods he sends out, but the money that we infer he takes in in ex- 
| change for them; what we are really thinking of as purchases is not the 
| goods he takes in, but the money we infer he pays out. We mean, in short, 
that he is growing richer because his income exceeds his outgo. We become so 

used in ordinary affairs to this transposition of terms by:inference, that when 
| we think of a nation’s exports as its sales and of its imports as its purchases, 
| habit leads us to attach to these words the same inferential meaning, and 
thus unconsciously to give to a word expressive of outgoing, the significance 
of incoming; and to a word expressive of incoming, the significance of out- 
going. 

But, manifestly, when we compare the trade of a merchant carried on in 
the usual way with the trade of a nation, it is not the goods that a merchant 
sells, but the money that he pays out that is analogous to the exports of a 
country; not the goods that he buys, but the money he takes in that is anal- 
ogous to imports. It is only where the trade of a merchant is carried on by 
the exchange of commodities for commodities that the commodities he sells 
are analogous to the exports, and the commodities he buys are analogous to 
the imports of a nation. And the village dealer who exchanges groceries 
and dry goods foreggs, poultry, and farm produce, orthe Indian trader who 
| exchanges manufac! ere goods for furs, ismanifestiy doing the more profit- 
| able business the more the value of the commodities he takes in (his im 
ports) exceeds the value of the goois he gives out (his exports). 

The fact is, that all trade in the last analysis is simply what it is in its 
| primitive form of barter, the exchange of commodities for commodities 

The carrying on of trade by the use of money does not change its essential 

character, but merely permits the various exchanges of which tradeis made 
| up to be divided into parts or steps, and thus more easily effected. When 

commodities are exchanged for money, but halfa full exchange is completed. 

When a man sells a thing for money it is to use the money in buying some 

other thing, and itis only as money has this power that anyone wants or 
| willtake it. 

Our common use of the word ** money ’’is largely metaphorical. We speak 
of a wealthy man as a moneyed man, and in talking of his wealth say that 
he has so much “ money,”’ whereas the fact probably is that though he may 
be worth millions, he never has at any one time more than a few dollars, or 
at most a few hundred dollars in his possession. His possessions really con 
sist of houses, lands, goods, stg¢k, or of bonds or other obligations to pay 
money. The possession of tifese things we speak of as the possession of 
| money, because we habitually estimate their value in money. 

lf we habitually estimated value in shells, sugar, or cattle, we would speak 
of rich men as having much of these, just as the use of postage stamps as cur 
rency at the beginning of our civil war led to speaking of rich men, in the 
slang of the day, as those who had plenty of “‘stamps."” And so, when a mer 
chant is doing a profitable business, though we speak of him as making or 
accumulating money, the fact is, save in very fare cases, that he is putting 
out money as fast as he getsitin. The shrewd business man does not stow 
away money. On the contrary, with the money he obtains from his sales he 
hastens to make other purchases. If he doesnot buy commodites for use in 
his business, or commodities or services for personal gratification, he buys 
lands, houses, stocks, bonds, mortgages, or other things from which he ex 
pects a profitable return. 

The trade between nations, made up as it is of numerous individual! t 
actions which separately are but parts or steps in a complete exchange 
the aggregate, like the primitive form of trade, the exchange of commodi- 
ties for commodities. Money plays no part in international trade, and the 
world has yet to reach that stage of civilization which will give us interna 
tional money. The paper currency, which in all civilized nations now con 
stitutes the larger part of their money, is never exported to setth 
and when gold or silver coin is exported or imported is as a commodity 
and its value is estimated at that of the bullion cont i. What each na- 
tion importsis paid forin the commodities which it exports, unless received 
as loans, or investments, or as interest, rent, or tribute 

Before commerce had reached its present refinement of division and sub 
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division this was in many individual cases clear enough. A vessel saiied 
from New York, Philadelphia, or Boston, carrying, on account of owner or 
shipper, a cargo of flour, lumber, and staves to the West Indies, where it was 
sold and the proceeds invested in sugar, rum, and molasses, which 


brought back or which perhaps were carried to Europe, there sold, and 
proceeds invested in European goods, which were broughthome. 
the exporter and importer are usually different persons, but the bill 
change drawn by the one against goods exported are bought by the Y 
and used to pay for goods imported. Sofar as the country is concerned, the 
transaction is the same as though importers and exporters were th 
persons, and thatimports exceed exports in value is no more proof of a losing 
trade than that in the old times a trading ship brought home a cargo worth 
more than that she carried out was proof of an unprofitable voyage 


CHAPTER XIV.—DO HIGH WAGES NECESSITATE PROTECTION 
In the United States, at present, protection derives strong sup] 
the belief that the products of the lower-paid labor of other count: 
undersell the products of our higher-paid labor if fx 
mitted. This belief not only leads workingmen to i 
sary to keep up wages—a matter of which I shall speak hereafter—but it also 
induces the belief taat protection is necessary to the interests of the countr 
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at large—a matter which now falls in our way. 

And further than concerns the tariff this belief has import: s. It 
enables employers to persuade themselves that they are ser in 
terests in reducing wages or resisting their increase, and y s sth 
ens the opposition to the efforts of workingmen to improve their condition, 
by setting against them a body of opinion that otherwise would be neutr 
if not strongly in their favor. Thisis clearly seen int » of the eig! 





hour system. Much of the opposition to this great 
belief that the increase of wages to which such a reduction of working hours 
would be equivalent, would place the United States at a great disadvantage 
in production as compared with other countries. 

It is evident thateven those Who most vociferously 
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protective tariff on account of our higher standard of w do notrea ye 
lieve it themselves. For if protection be needed against countries wer 
wages, it must be most needed against countries of lowest wag and least 
needed against countries of highest wages. Now, ag: what country is 
it that American protectionists most demand protection? If we could have 
» protective tariff against only one country in the whole world, what coun- 
try is it that American protectionists would select t 


» be protected against 
Unquestionably it is Great Britain. But Great Britain, instead of being the 
country of the lowest wages, is, next tothe United States and the Sriti 
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colonies, the country of highest wages. 
“Tt is a poor rule that will not we both ways.’ If we require a prote 
tive tariff because of our high wages, then countries of low w 5 uire 


ow 


Tage req 
free trade—or, at the very least, have nothing to fear from free trade. H 


is it, then, that we find the protectionists of France, Germany, and other ivw 
wage countries protesting that their industries will be ruined by the free 
competition of the higher wage industries of Great Britain and the United 
States just as vehemently as our protectionists protest that our industries 
|} would be ruinedif exposed to free competition with the products of the 
| “pauper labor” of Europe? 
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As popularly put, the argument that the country of high wages needs a 
protective tariff runs in this way: ‘‘ Wages are higher here than elsewhere; 
therefore, if the produce of cheaper foreign labor were freely admitted it 
would drive the produce of our dearer Gomestic labor out of the market.” 
But the conclusion does not follow from the premises. To make it valid two 
intermediate propositions must be assumed: First that low wages mean low 
cost of production; and second, that production is determined solely by 
cost—or, to put it in another way, that trade being free, everything will be 
produced where it can be produced at least cost. Let us examine these two 
propositions separately. 

lf the country of low wages can undersell the country of high wages, how 
is it that though the American farm hand receives double the wages of the 
English agricultural laborer, yet American grain undersells English grain? 
How is it that while the general level of wages is higher here than anywhere 
else in the world we nevertheless do export the products of our high-priced 
labor to countries of lower-priced labor? 

The protectionist answer is that American grain undersells English grain, 
in spite of the difference of wages, because of our natural advantages for the 
production of grain; and that the bulk of our exports consists of those crude 
productions in which wages are not so important an element of cost, since 
they do not embody so much labor as the more elaborate productions called 
manufactures. 

But the first part of this answer is an admission that the rate of wages is 
not the determining elementin the cost of production, and that the country 
of low wages does not necessarily produce more cheaply than the country of 
high wages; while, as for the distinction drawn between the cruder and the 
more elaborate productions, it is evident that this is founded on the com- 
parison of such things by bulk or weight, whereas the only measure of em- 
bodied labor is value. 

A pound of cloth embodies more labor than a pound of cotton, but this is 
not true of a dollar’s worth. That asmall weight of cloth will exchange for 
a large weight of cotton or a small bulk of watches for a large bulk of wheat, 
means simply that equal amounts of labor will produce larger weights or 
bulks of the one thing than of the other; and in the same way the exportation 
of a certain value of grain, ore, stone, or timber, means the,exportation of ex- 
actly as much of the produce of labor as would the exportation of the same 
value of lace or fancy goods. 

Looking further, we see in every direction that it is not the fact that low 
priced labor gives advantage in production. If thisis the fact, how was it 

hat the development of industry in the slave States of the American Union 

Was not more rapid than in the free States? How is it that Mexico, where 
peon labor can be had for from four to six dollars a month, does not under- 
sell the products of our more highly-paid labor? How is it that China and 
India and Japan are not “flooding the world” with the products of their 
cheap labor? , 

How is it that England, where labor is better paid than on the Continent, 
leads the whole of Exrope in commerce and manufactures? The truthis 
that a low rate of wages does not mean a low cost of production, but the re- 
verse. The universal and obvious truth is thatthecountry where wages are 
highest can produce with the greatest economy, because workmen have 
there the most intelligence, the most spirit, and the most ability; because 
invention and discovery are there most quickly made and most readily util- 
ized. The great inventions and discoveries which so enormously increase 
the power of human labor to produce weaith have all been madein countries 
where wages are comparatively high. 

That low wages mean inefficient labor may be seen wherever welook. Half 
a dozen Bengaiese carpenters are’needed to do a job that one American car- 
penter can do in less time. American residents in Chiua get servants foral- 
most nothing, but find that so many are required that servants cost more 
than in the United States; yet the Chinese, who are largely employed in do- 
mestic service in California, and get wages that they would not have dreamed 
of in China, are efficient workers. Go to High Bridge, and you will seea 
= engine attended by a few men, exerting. the power of thousands of 

orses in pumping up a small river for the supply of New York City, while 
= Nile you may see Egyptian fellahs raising water by buckets and tread 
wheels. 

In Mexico, with labor at # or % a month, silver ore has for centuries been 
carried to the surface on the backs of men whoclimbed rude ladders, but 
when silver mining began in Nevada, where labor could not be had for jess 
than % or #6 a day, steam power was employed. In Russia, where wages are 
very low, grain is still reaped by the cickle and thrashed with the flail or by 
the hoofs of horses, while in our Western States, where labor is very high as 
compared with the Russian standard, grain is reaped, thrashed and sacked 
by machinery. 

If it were true that equal amounts of labor always produced equal results, 
then cheap labor might mean cheap production. But this is obviously un- 
true. The power of human muscle is, indeed, much the same everywhere, 
and if his wages be sufficient to keep him in good bodily health the poorly 

aid laborer can, perhaps, exert as much physical force as the highiy paid 
aborer. But the power of human muscles, though necessary to all produc- 

tion, is not the primary and efficient force in production. That force is hu- 
man intelligence, and human muscles are merely the agency by which that 
intelligence makes connection with and,takes hold of external things, so as 
to utilize natural forcesand mold matter to conformity with its desires. 

A race of intelligent pigmies with muscles no stronger than those of the 
grasshopper could produce far more wealth than a race of stupid giants with 
muscles as strong as those of the elephant. Now, intelligence varies with 
the standard of comfort, and the standard of comfort varies with wages. 
Wherever men are condemned to a poor, hard, and precarious living their 
mental qualities sink toward the level of the brute. Wherever easier con- 
ditions prevail the qualities that raise man above the brute and give him 

wer to master an <r external nature to develop and expand. Andso 
tis that the yriey = A of labor is greatest where laborers get the best living 
and have the most leisure—that is to say, Where wages are highest. 

How then, inthe face of these obvious facts, can we account for the preva- 
lence of the belief that the low-wage country has an advantage in production 
over the high-wage country? Itcan not be charged to the teaching of pro- 
tection. This is one of the fallacies which protectionism avails itself of, 
rather than one for which it is responsible. en donot hold it because they 
are protectionists, but become protectionists because they hold it. And it 
seems to be as firmly held, and on occasion as energetically a by so- 
called free-traders as by protectionists. Witness the predictions of free- 
trade economists that trades unions, ifsuccessful in raising wages and short- 
ening hours, would destroy England's ability to sell her goods to other na- 
tions, 2nd the similar objections by so-called free-traders to similar move- 
ments oa the part of workingmen in the United States. 

The truth is that the notion that low wages give a country an advantage 
in production is a careless inference from the everyday fact that it is an ad- 
vantage to an individual producer to obtain labor at low wages. 

It is true thatan individual producer gains an advantage when he can force 
down the wages of his employés below the o level, or can import la- 
borers who will work for him for less, and that he may by this means be en- 
abled to undersell his competitors, while the at who continues to pay 
ger Res es than other employers about him will, before long, be driven 
out of business. 
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But it by nomeans follows that the country where wages are lowcan under- 
sell the country where wagesare high. For the efficiency of labor, though it 
may somewhat vary with the particular wages paid, is in greater degree de- 
termined by the gengral standard of comfort and intelligence, and the pre- 

yailing habits and methods which grow out of them. When a single em- 
re ged manages to get labor for less than the rate of wages eens around 

im, the efficiency of the labor he gets is still largely fixed by thatrate. But 
a country where the general rate of wages is low does not have a similar ad- 
vantage over other countries, because there the general efficiency of labor 
must also be low. 

The contention that industry can be more largely carried on where wages 
are low than where wages are high, .nother form of the same fallacy, may 
readily be seen to spring from a coniusion of thought. For instance, in the 
earlier days of California it was often said that the lowering of wages would 
be a great benefit to the State, as lower wages would enable capitalists to 
work deposits of low-grade quartz thatit would not pay to work at the then 
existing rate of wages. But it is evident that a mere reduction of wages 
would net have resulted in the working of poorer mines, since it could not 
have invreased the amount of labor or capital available for the working of 
mines, and what existed would still have been devoted to the working of the 
richer in preference to the poorer mines, no matter how much wages were re- 
ducec. It might. however, have been said that the effect would be to increase 
the profits of capital and thus bring in more capital. 

But, to say nothing of the deterrent effect upon the coming in of labor, a 
mcment’s reflection will show that such a reduction of wages would not 
add to the fp para of capital. It would add to the profits of mine-owners, and 
mines would bring higher prices. Eliminating improvements in methods, 
or changes in the value of the product, lower wages and the working of 
poorer mines come, of course, together, but this is not because the lower 
wages cause the working of poorer mines; but the reverse. As the richer 
natural opportunities are taken up and production is force@to devote itself 
tonatural opportunities that will yield less to the same exertion, wages fall. 
There is, however, no gain to capital; and under such circumstances we do 
not see interest increase. The gain accrues to those who have possessed 
themselves of natural opportunities, and what we see is that the value of 
land increases. 

The immediate effect of a general reduction of wages in any country would 
be merely to alter the distribution of wealth. Of the amount produced less 
would go to the laborers and more to those who share in the results of pro- 
duction without contributing to it. Some changes in exports and imports 
would probably follow a general reduction of wages, owing to ch es in 
relative demand. The working classes, getting less than before, would have 
to reduce their luxuries, and perhaps live on cheaper food. Other classes, 
finding their incomes increased, might use more costly food and demand 
more of the costlier luxuries, and larger numbers of them might go abroad 
and use up in foreign countries the produce of exports, by which, of course, 
imports would be diminished. But except as to such changes the foreign 
commerce of a country would be unaffected. 

The country as a whole would have no more to sell and could buy no more 
than before. And in a little while the inevitable effect of the degradation of 
labor involved in the reduction of wages would begin to tell in the reduced 
power of production, and both exports and imports would fall off. 

So if in any country there were a general increase of wages, the immediate 
effect would only be so to alter the distribution of wealth that more of the 
aggregate product would go to the laboring classes and less to those who 
live on the labor of others. Theresult would be that more of the cheaper lux- 
uries would be called for and less of the more costly luxuries. 

But productive power would in nowise be lessened; there would be no less 
to export than before and no less ability to pay for imports. On the con- 
trary, some of the idle classes would find their incomes so reduced that they 
would have to go to work and thus increase production, while as soon as an 
increase in wages began to tell on the habits of the people and on industrial 
methods productive power would increase. 


CHAPTER XV.—OF ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES AS REASONS FOR 
PROTECTION. 


We have seen that low wages donot mean low cost of production, and that 
a high standard of wages, instead of putting a country at a disadvantage in 
production, is really an advantage. This disposes of the claim that protec- 
tion is rendered necessary by high wages, by showing the invalidity of the 
first assumption upon which it is based. But it is worth while to examine 
the second assumption in this claim—that production is determined by cost, 
so that a country of less advantages can not produce if the free competi- 
tion of acountry of greater advantages be permitted. For while we are some- 
times told that a country needs protection because of great natural advan- 
tages that ought to be developed, we are at other times told that protection 
is needed because of the sparseness of population, the want of capital or ma- 
chinery or skill, or because of (high taxes or ahigh rate of interest,* or other 
conditions which, it may be, invoive real disadvantage. 

But without reference to the reality of the alleged advantage or disadvan- 
tage, all these special pleas for protection are met when it is shown, as it can 
be shown, that whatever be its advantages or disadvantages for production 
a country can always increase its wealth by foreign trade. 

If we suppose two countries, each of which is, for anyteason, at a decided 
disadvantage in some branch of production in which the other has a decided 
advantage, it is evident that the free exchange of commodities between them 
will be mutually beneficial, by enabling each to make up for its own disad- 
vantage by availing itself of the advantage of the other, just as tre blind man 
and the lame man did in the familiar story. Trade between them will give 
to each country a greater amount of all things than it could otherwise ob- 
tain with the same quantity of labor. Such acase resembles that of two 
workmen, each having as to some thingsskill superior to the other, and who 
by working together, each devoting himself to that part for which he is the 
better fitted, can accomplish more than twice as much as if each worked 
separately. 

But let us suppose two countries, one of which has advantages superior to 
the other for alt the productions of which both are capable. Trade between 
them being free, would one country do all the exporting and the other all the 
importing? That, of course, would be preposterous. Would trade then be 
impossible? Certainly not. Unless the people of the country of less advan- 
tages transferred themselves bodily to the country of greater advantages 


*The higher rate of interest in the United States than in Great Britain has 
until recently been one of the stock reasonsof American protectionists for 
demanding a high tariff. We do not hear so much of this now that the 
rate in New York is as low as in London, if not lower, but we hear no less of 
the need for protection. It is hardly necessary in this discussion to treat of 
the nature and law of interest, a subject which I have gone over in Progress 
and Poverty. It may, however, be worth while to say that a high rate of in 
terest where it does not proceed from insecurity, is not to be regarded as 4 
disadvantage, but rather as evidence of the large returns to the active fac- 
tors of production, labor and capital—returns which diminish as rent rises 
and the landowner gets a larger share of their produce for permitting labor 
and capital to work. 
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trade would go on with mutual benefit. The people of the country of greater 
advantages would import from the country of less advantages those prod- 
ucts as to Which the difference of advantage between the two countries was 
least and would export in return those products as to which the difference 
ras greatest. 
" B y this exchange both peoples would gain. The people of the country of 
por yrestadvantages would gain by it some en of the advantages of the other 
country, and the people of the country of greatest advantages would also 
gain, since, by being saved the necessity of producing the things as to which 
their advantage was least, they could concentrate their energies upon the 
production of things in which their advantage was greatest. Thiscase would 
resemble thatof two workmen of different degrees of skill inall partsof their 
trade, or that ofa skilled workman and an unskilled helper. Though the 
workman might be able to Po all parts of the work in less time than 
the helper. yet there would be some parts in which the advantage of his su- 
rior skill would be less than in others; andas by leaving these tothe helper 
ee could devote more time to those parts in which superior skill would 
be most effective, there would be, as in the former case, a mutual gain in 
their working together. 

Thus it is that neither advantages nor disadvantages afford any reason for 
restraining trade.* Tradeisalways tothe benefit of both parties. Ifit were 
not there would be no disposition to carry it on. 

And thus we see again the fallacy of the protectionist contention that 
if it takes no more labor to produce a thing in our country than elsewhere, 
we shall lose nothing by shutting out the foreign product, even though we 
have to pay a higher price for the home product. The interchange of the 


products of labor does not depend upon differences of absolute cost but of | 


comparative eost. Goods may profitably be sent from places where they cost 
more labor to places where they cost less labor, provided (and this is the 
only casein which they ever w ili be so sent) that a still greater difference in 
labor cost exists as to other things which the first country desires to obtain. 





Thus tea, which Horace Greeley was fond of referring to as a production | 


that might advantageously be naturalized in the United States by a heavy | 


duty, could undoubtedly be produced in the United States at less cost of 


labor than in China. for in transportation to the seaboard, packing, etc., we | 
could save upon Chinese methods. But there are other things, such as the | 
mining of silver, the refining of oil, the weaving of cloth, the making of | 
clocks and watches, as to which our advantage over the Chinese is enor- | 
mously greater than in the growing of tea. Hence, by producing these | 
things and exchanging them directly or indirectly for Chinese tea, we ob- | 


tain, in spite of the long carriage, more tea for the same labor than we could 
get by growing our own tea. 

~ Consider how this principle, that the interchange of commodities is gov- 
erned by the comparative, not the absolute, cost of production, applies to 
the plea that protective duties are required on account of home taxation. It 
is, of course, true that a special tax placed upon any branch of production 
puts it at a disadvantage unless a like tax is placed upon the importation of 
similar productions. But this is not true of such general taxatign as falls 
on all branches of industry alike. As such taxation does not alter the com- 
parative profitableness of industries, it does not diminish the relative induce- 
ment to carry any of them on, and to protect any particular industry from 


foreign competition on account of such general taxation is simply to enable | 


those engaged in it to throw of their share of a general burden. 


A favorite assumption of American protectionists is, or rather has been 


(for we once heard much more of it than now), that free trade is a good thing 
for rich countries but a bad thing for poor countries—that it enables a coun- 
try of better developed industry to prevent the development of industry in 
other countries, and to make such countries tributary to itself. But it fol- 
lows from the principle which, as we have seen, causes and governs interna- 
tional exchanges, that for any country to impose restrictions on its foreign 
commerce on account of its own disadvantages in production is to prevent 
such amelioration of those disadvantages as foreign trade would bring. Free 
trade is voluntary trade. 

It can not go on unless to the advantage of both parties, and, as between 
the two, free trade is relatively more advantageous to the poor and unde- 
veloped country than to the rich and prosperous country. The opening up 
of trade between a Robinson Crusoe and the rest of the world would be to 
the advantage of both parties. But relatively the advantage would be far 
greater to Robinson Crusoe than to the rest of the world. 

There is a certain class of American protectionists who concede that free 
trade is good in itself, but who say that we can not safely adopt it until all 
other nations have adopted it, or until all other nations have come up to our 
standard of civilization, or, as it is sometimes phrased, until the millennium 
has come and men have ceased to struggle for their own interests as opposed 
to the interests of others. And so British protectionists have now assumed 
the name of ‘‘fair traders."" They haveceased todeny the essential coodness 
of free trade, but contend that so long as other countries maintain protective 
tariffs Great Britain, in self-defense. should maintain a protective tariff too, 
at least against countries that refuse to admit British productions free. 

The fallacy underlying most of these American excuses for protection is 
that considered in the previous chapter—the fallacy that the country of low 
wages can undersell the country of high wages; but there is also mixed with 
this the notion to which the British fair traders appeal—the notion that the 
abolition of duties by any country is to the advantage, not to the people of 
that country, but of the people of the other countries that are thus given free 
access to its markets. ‘Is notthe fact that British manufacturers desire the 
abolition of our protective tariff a proof that we ought to continue it?” ask 
American protectionists. ‘‘Isit not a suicidal policy to give foreigners free 
access to our markets while they refuse us access to theirs?” cry British fair 
traders. 

All these notions are forms of the delusion that to export is more profit- 
able than to import, but so widespread and influential are they that it may 
be well to devote a few words to them. The direct effect of a tariff is to re- 
strain the people of the country that imposes it. It curtails the freedom of 
foreigners to trade only through its operation in curtailing the freedom of 
citizens to trade. So faras foreigners are concerned it only indirectly af- 
fects their freedom to trade with that particular country, while to citizens 
of = country it is a direct curtailment of the freedom to trad¢ with all the 
world. 


*In point of fact there is no country which as toall branches of production 


can be said to have superior advantages. The conditions which make one | 


part of the habitable globe better fitted for some productions, unfit it for 
others,and what is disadvantage for some kinds of production, is general ad- 


vantage for other kinds. Even the lack of rain which makes some parts of | 
the globe useless to man, may, if invention ever succeeds in directly utilizing | 
the power of the sun’srays, be found to be especially advantageous for cer- | 


tain parts of production. The advantages and disadvantages that come from | 


the varying density of population, the special development of certain forms 
of industry, etc., are also largely relative. The most positive of all advan- 
tages in production—that which most certainly gives superiority in all 
branches, is that which arises from that general intelligence which increases 
With the increase of the comfort and leisure of the masses of the people; that 
is to say, with the increase of wages. 


Since trade involves mutual benefit, it is true that anyrestriction that pre- 
vents one party from trading must operate in some degree to the injury of 
another party. But the indirect injury which a protective tariff inflicts 
upon other countries is diffused and slight, as compared with the injury it 
inflicts directly upon the nation that imposes it. 

To illustrate: The tariff which we have so long maintained upon iron to 
prevent our people from exchanging their products for British tron has 
unquestionably lessened our trade with Great Britain. But the effect upon 
the United States has been very much more injurious than the effect upon 
Great Britain. While it has lessened our trade absolutely, it has lessened 
the trade of Great Britain only with us. 

What Great Britain has lost in this curtailment of her trade with us she 
has largely made up in the consequent extension of her trade elsewhere 
For the effect of duties on iron and iron ore, and of the system of which they 
are part, has been so to increase the cost of American productions as to give 
to Great Britain the greater part of the carrying trade of the world. for which 
Wwe were her principal competitor. and to hand over to her the trade of South 
America and of other countries, of which, but for this, we should have had 
the largest share. 

And in the same way, for any nation to restrict the freedom of its own 
citizens to trade because other nations so restrict the freedom of their citi 
zens is a policy of the “biting off one’s nose to spite one’s face” order 
Other nations may injure us by the imposition of taxes which tend to im 
poverish their own citizens, for as denizens of the world it is to our reat in 
terest that all other denizens of the world should be prosperous. Butnoother 
nation can thus injure us so much as we shall injure ourselves if we impose 
similar taxes upon our own citizens by way of retaliation 

Suppose that a farmer who has an improved variety of potatoes learns 
that a neighbor has wheat of suck superior kind that it will yield many more 
bushels to the acre than that he has been sowing. He might naturally goto 
his neighbor and offer to exchange seed potatoes for seed wheat. Kut if the 
neighbor while willing to sell the wheat should refuse to buy the potatoes 
would not our farmer be a fool to declare, *‘Since you will not buy my su 
perior potatoes I will not buy your superior wheat!"’ Would it not be very 
stupid retaliation for him to go on planting poorer seed and getting poorer 
crops? 

Or, mame isolated from the rest of mankind, half a dozen men so situ 
ated and so engaged that mutual convenience constantly prompts them to 
exchange productions with one another. Suppose five of these six to be tin 
der the dominion of some curious superstition which leads them when they 
receive anything in exchange to burn one-half of it up before carrying home 
the other half. This would indirectly be to the injury of the sixth man, be- 
cause by thus lessening their own wealth his five neighbors would lessen 
their ability to exchange with him. But would he better himself if he were 
to say: “*Since these fools will insist upon burning half of all they get, in 
exchange I must, in self-defense, follow their example and burn half of all I 
get: 

The constitution and scheme of things in this world in which we find our- 
selves fora few years is such that noone can do either good or evil for hin 
self alone. No one can release himself from the influence of his surround 
ings, and say, ‘‘ What others do is nothing to me;”’ nor yet can anyone say, 
‘What I do is nothing to others.’’ Nevertheless it is in the tendency of 
things that he who does good most profits by it, and he who does evil injures, 
most of all, himself. And those who say that a nation should adopt a policy 
essentially bad because other nations have embraced it are as unwise as those 
who say, lie, because others are false; be idle, because others are lazy; re- 
fuse knowledge, because others are ignorant. 















Duties on Wool and Woolen Goods. 
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HON. THOMAS BOWMAN. 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 11, 1892, 
On the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties 


on woolen goods. 

Mr. BOWMAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to have printed, as expressing very 
ably my views on the subject of this bill, the following, being an 
extract from Henry George’s writings. It is the ablest paper 
that I know of in opposition to the theory of protection: 


CHAPTER XVI.—THE DEVELOPMENT OF MANUFACTURES. 

English protectionists, during the present century at least, struggled for 
the protection of agriculture, and the repeal of the corn laws in 1846 was their 
Waterloo. On the continent, also, it is largely agriculture that is held to 
need protection, and special efforts have been made to protect the German 
hog, even to the extent of shutting out its American competitor. But in the 
United States the favorite plea for protection has been that itis necessary to 
theestablishment of manufactures; and the prevalent American idea of pro- 
tection is that it is a scheme for fostering manufactures. 

As a matter of fact, American protection has not been confined to manu 
factures, nor has there been any hesitation ia imposing duties which by rais- 
ing the cost of materialsare the very reverseof encouraging to manufactures. 
In the scramble which the protective system has induced, every interest 
capable of being protected and powerful enough to compel consideration in 
Congressional log-rolling has secured a greater or less share of protection— 
a share not based upon any standard of needs or merits. but upon the num- 
ber of votes théy could command. Thus wool, the production of which is 
one of the most primitiveof industries, preceding even the tilling of the soil, 
has been protected by high duties, although certain grades of foreign wool 
are necessary to American woolen manufacturers, who have by these duties 
been put at a disadvantage in competing with foreign manufacturers. 

Thus iron ore has been protected despite the fact that American steel 


makers need foreign ore to mix with Ainerican ore, and areobliged to import 
it even under the high duty. Thus copper ore has been protected, to the 
disadvantage of American smelters. as well as of all the many branches of 
manufacture into which copper enters. Thus salt has been protected, 





though it is an article of prime necessity, used in large quantities in such 
important industries as the curing of meats and fish, andenteringinto many 
branches of manufacture. Thus lumber has been protected, in spite of its 
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importance in manufacturing as well as of the protests of all who have in- 
quired into the consequences of the rapid clearing of our natural woodlands. 

Thus coal has been protected, though to many branches of manufacturing 
cheap fuel is of first importance. And so on through the list. 

Protection of this kind is direct discouragement of manufactures. Nor 
yet is it encouragement of any industry, since its effect is, not to make a 
duction of any kind more profitable, but to raise the price of lands or mines 
from which these crude products are obtained. 

Yet in spite of all this discouragement of manufactures, of which the in- 
stances I have given are but samples, protection is still advocated as neces- 
sary to EM, and the growth of American manufactures is claimed 
as its result. 

So long and so loudly has this claim been made that to-day many of our 
people believe, what protectionist writers and speakers constantly assume, 
that but for protection there would not now be a manufacture of any im- 
portance carried on in the United States, and that were protection abolished 
the sole industry that this great country could carry on would be the rais- 
ing of agricultural ee for exportation to Europe. 

That so many believe this is a striking instance of our readiness to accept 
anything that is persistently dinned into ourears. For that manufactures 
grow up without protection, and that the effect of our protective tariff is to 
stunt and injure them, can be conclusively shown from general principles 
and from common facts. 

But first let me call attention to a confusion of thought which gives plaus- 
ibility to the notion that manufactures should be * encouraged.”” Manufac- 
tures grow up as population increases and capital accumulates, and, in the 
natural order of industry, are best developed in countries of dense popula- 
tion and accumulated wealth. Seeing this connection, itis easy to mistake 
for cause what is really effect, and to imagine that manufacturing brings 
population and wealth. Here, in substance, is the argument which has been 
addressed to the people of the United States from the time when we became 
a nation to the present day: 

Manufacturing countries are always rich countries. Countries that pro- 
duce only raw materials are always poor. Therefore, if we would be rich we 
must have manufactures, and in order to get manufactures we must encour- 
agethem. 

To many this argument seems P gave especially as the taxes for the 
“encouragement”’ of the protected industries are levied in such a way that 
their payment is not realized. But I could make asgood an argument to the 
people of the little town of Jamaica, near which I am now living, in support 
of a subsidy to a theater; I could say to them: 

‘All large cities have theaters, and the more theaters it has the larger the 
city. Look at New York! New York has more theaters than any other city 
in America, and is pee a Sage ed the greatest city in America. Philadelphia 
ranks next to New York in the number and size of its theaters, and therefore 
comes next to New York in population and wealth. So, througheut the 
country, wherever you find large, well-appointed theaters you will find large 
and prosperous towns, while where there are no threaters the towns are 
small. Is it any wonder that Jamaica is so small and grows so slowly when 
it has no theaters at all? People do not like to settle in a place where they 
can not occasionally go to the theater. If you want Jamaica to thrive you 
must take steps to build a fine theater, which will attract a large popula- 
tion. Look at Brooklyn? Brooklyn was only a small riverside village be- 
fore its people had the enterprise to start a theater, and see now, since they 
began to build theaters, how large a city Brooklyn has become.” 

Modeling my argument on that addressed to American voters by the Presi- 
dential candidate of the Republican party in 1884, 1 might then drop into 
‘statistics ’’ and point to the fact that when theatrical representations first 
began in this country its population did not amount toa million; that it was 
totally destitute of railroads and without a single mile of telegraph wire. 
Such has been our progress since theaters were introduced that the census 
of 1880 showed that we had 50,155,783 people, 97,907 miles of railroad, and 
291,212, miles of telegraph wires. Or I might go into greater detail, as some 
protectionist “statisticians” are accustomed todo. Imight take the date of 
the building of each of the New York theaters, give the population and 
wealth of the city at that time, and then, by presenting the statistics of pop- 
ulation and wealth a few years later, show that the building of each theater 
had been followed by a marked increase in pee and wealth. 

I might point out that San Francisco had not a theatre until the Ameri- 
cans came there, and was consequently but a straggling village; that the 
newcomers immediately set up theatres and maintained them more gener- 
ously than any other similar population in the world, and that the conse- 
quence was the marvelous growth of San Francisco. I might show that Chi- 
cago and Denver and Kansas City, all remarkably good theatre towns, have 
also been remarkable for their rapid growth, and as in the case of New York, 

rove statistically that the building of each theatre these cities contain has 

-en followed by an increase of population and wealth. / 

Then, stretching out after protectionist fashion into the historical argu- 
ment. I might refer to the fact that Nineveh and Babylon had no theatres 
that we know of; and so went to utter ruin; dilate upon the fondness of the 
ancient Greeks for theatrical entertainments conducted at public expense, 
and their consequent greatness in arts and arms; point out how the Romans 
went even farther than the Greeks in their encouragement of the theatre, and 
built at public cost the largest theatre in the world, and how Rome became 
the mistress of the nations. And, to embelish and give point to the argu- 
ment, I might perhaps drop into poetry, recalling Byron’s lines: 


‘When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall; 
And when Rome falls—the world!”’ 





Renee teem this I might cite the fact thatin ee province they con- 
quered the Romans established theaters, as explaining the remarkable facil- 
ity with which they extended their civilization and made the conquered prov- 
inces integral parts of their greatempire; point out that the decline of these 
theaters and the decay of Roman power and civilization went on together; 
and that the extinction of the theater brought on the night of the Dark Ages. 
Dwelling then a moment upon the rudeness and orance of that time when 
there were no theaters, I might triumphantly point to the beginning of mod- 
ern civilization as contemporaneous with the revival of theatrical enter- 
tainments in miracle plays and court masques. And showing how these 
plays and masques were always supported by monasteries, municipalities 
or princes, and how places where they began became sites of great cities, I 
could laud the wisdom of “encouraging infant theatricals.”’ 

Then, in the fact that English actors, until recently, styled themselves her 
Majesty’s servants, and that the Lord Chamberlain still has authority over 
the English boards and must license plays before they can be acted, I could 
trace to a national system of subsidizing infant theatricals the foundation 
of England's greatness. Coming back to our own times I could call atten- 
tion to the fact that Paris, where theaters are still subsidized and actors 
still draw their salaries from the public treasury, is the world's metropolis 
of fashion and art, steadily growing in population and wealth, though other 
parts of the same country which do not enjoy subsidized theaters are either 
at a standstill or declining. And finally I could point to the astuteness of 
the Mormon leaders, who early in the settlement of Salt Lake built aspacious 
theater, and whose little village in the sage brush, then hardly as large as 
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Jamaica, has since the building of this theater grown to be a populous and 
beautiful city, and indignantly ask whether the virtuous people of Jamaica 
should allow themselves to be outdone by wicked polygamists. 

If such an argument would not induce.the Jamaicans to tax themselves to 
“encourage ’’ a theater, would it not at least be as logical as arguments that 
have induced the American people to tax themselves to encourage manufac- 
tures? 

The truth is that manufactures, like theaters, are the result, not the cause, 
of the growth of population and wealth. 

If we take a watch, a book, a steamengine, a piece of dry goods, or the prod- 
uct of any of the industries which we class as manufactures, and trace the 
steps by which the material of which it is composed has been brought from 
the condition in which it is afforded by nature into finished form, we will see 
that to the carrying on of any manufacturing industry many other industries 
are necessary. That an industry of this kind shall be able to avail itself 
freely of the products of other industries is a prime condition of its success- 
ful prosecution. Hardly less importantis the existence of related industries, 
which aid in economizing material and utilizing waste, or make easier the 
procurement of supplies or services, or the sale and distribution of products. 

This is the reason why the more elaborate industries tend within certain 
limits to localization, so that we find a particular district, without any as- 
signable reason of soil, climate, material productions, or character of the 
people, become noted for a particular. manufacture, while different. places 
within that district become noted for different branches) Thus, in those 
parts of Massachusetts where the manufacture of boots and shoes is largely 
carried on, distinctions such as those between pegged and sewed goods, men’s 
and women’s wear, coarse and fine, will be found to characterize the indus- 
try of different towns. And in any considerable city we may see the disposi- 
tion of various industries, with their related industries, to cluster together. 

But with this tendency to localization there is also a tendency which causes 
industries to arise in their order wherever population increases. This ten- 
dency is due not only to the difficulty and cost of transportation, but to dif- 
ferences in taste and to the individuality of demands. For instance, it will 
be much more convenient and satisfactory to me, if I wish to have a boat 
built, to have it built where I can talk with the bujlder and watch its con- 
struction; or t6 have acoat made where I can try it on; or to have a book 
ewe where Ican readily read the proofs and consult with the printer. 

‘urther than this that relation of industries which makes the existence of 
certain industries conduce to the economy with which others can be carried 
on, not merely causes the growth of one industry to prepare the way for 
others, but to promote their establishment. 

Thus the development of industry is of the nature of an evolution, which 
goes on with the increase of population and the progress of society, the sim- 
pler industries coming first and forming a basis for the more elaborate 
ones. 

The reason that newly settled countries do not manufacture is that they 
can get manufactured goods cheaper—that is to say, with less expenditure 
of labor—than by manufacturing them. Just as the farmer, though he may 
have ash and hickory growing on his place, finds it cheaper to buy a wagon 
than to make one, or to take his wagon to the wheelwright’s when it wants 
repairing, rather than attempt the job himself, so in a new and sparsely 
settled country it may take less labor to obtain goods from long distances 
than to manufacture them, even when every natural condition for their man- 
ufacture exists. 

The conditions for profitably carrying on any manufacturing industry are 
not merely natural conditions. Even more important than climate, soil. 
and mineral deposits are the existence of subsidiary industries and of.a large 
demand. Manufacturing involves the production of large quantities of the 
same thing. The development of skill, the use of machinery and of im- 
proved processes, only become possible as large quantities of the same prod- 
uct are required. If the small quantities of all the various things needed 
must be produced for itself by each small community, they can only be pro- 
duced by rude and wasteful methods. Butif trade permits these things to 
be produced in large quantities the same labor becomes much more effective, 
and all the various wants can be much better supplied. 

The rude methods of savages are due less to ignorance than to isolation. 
A gun and ammunition will enable a man to kill more game than a bow and 
arrows, but a man who had to make his own weapons from the materials 
furnished by nature, could ey make himself a gun in a lifetime, even if 
he understood gun making. Unless there is a large number of men to be 
na with guns and ammunition, and the materials of which these are 
made can be produced with the economy that comes with the production of 
large quantities, the most effective weapons, taking into account the labor 
of producing them, are bows and arrows, not firearms. 

With a steel ax a tree may be felled with much less labor than with a 
stone ax. But a man who must make his own ax would be able to fell 
many trees with a stone ax in the time he would spend trying to make a 
steel ax from the ore. Wesmile at the savages who for a sheath knife or 
copper kettle gladly give many rich furs. Such articles are with us of little 
value, because being made in large quantities the expenditure of labor re- 
quired for each is very small, but if made in small quantities, as the savage 
would have to make them, the expenditure of labor would far exceed that 
needed to obtain the furs. Even if they had the fullest knowledge of the 
tools and methods of civilized industry, men isolated as savages are isolated, 
would be forced to resort to the rude tools and methods of savages. 

The great advantage which civilized men have over savages in settling 
among them, is in the oo of tools and weapons made in that state of 
society in which alone it is possible to manufacture them, and that by keep- 
ing up communication with the denser populations they have left behind 
them, the settlers are able by means of trade to avail themselves of the man- 
ufacturing advantages of a more fully developed society. If the first Ameri- 
can colonists had been unable to import from Murope the goods they required, 
and thus to avail themselves of the fuller development of European industry, 
they must soon have been reduced to savage tools and weapons. And this 
would have happened to all new settlements in the westward march of our 
people had they been cut off from trade with larger populations. 

In new countries the industries that yield the largest comparative returns 
are the primary or extractive industries which obtain food and the raw ma- 
terials of manufacture from nature. The reason of this is that in these pri- 
mary industries there are not required such costly tools and appliances, nor 
the coéperation of so many other industries, nor yet is production in large 
quantities so important. The people of new countries can therefore get the 
largest return for theirlabor by applying it to the primary or extractive in- 
dustries and exchanging their products for those of the more elaborate in- 
dustries that can best be carried on where population is denser. 

As population increases, the conditions under which the secondary or any 
more elaborate industries can be carried on gradually arise, and such indus- 
tries will be established—those for which natural conditions are peculiarly 
favorable, and those whose products are in the most general demand and will 
least bear transportation, coming first. Thusinacountry having fine forests, 
manufactures of wood will arise before manufactures for which there is no 
special advantage. The making of bricks will precede the making of china, 
the manufacture of plowshares that of cutlery, window glass will be made be 
fore telescope lenses, and the coarser grades of cloth before the finer. 
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But while we may describe in a general way the conditions which determine 
the natural order of industry, yet so many are these conditions and so com- 
plex are their actions and reactions upon one another that no one can predict 
with any exactness what in any given community this natural order of de- 
velopment will be, or say when it becomes more profitable to manufacture a 
thing than toimportit. Legislative interference, therefore, is sure to prove 
hurtful, and such questions should be left to the unfettered play of individual 


enterprise, Which is to the community what the unconscious vital activities | 


s to the man. a 
“Tt the time has come for the establishment of an industry for which proper 
natural conditions exist, restrictions upon importation in order to promote 
its establishment are needless. If the time has not come, such restrictions 
can only divert labor and capital from industries in which the return is 
greater, to others in which it must be less, and thus reduce the aggregate 
production of wealth. Just as it is evident that to prevent the people of a 
new colony from importing from countries of fuller industrial development 
would deprive them of many things they could not possibly make for them- 
selves, so it is evident that to restrict importations must retard the sym- 
metrical development of domestic industries. : 

It may be that protection 4pplied to one or to a few industries may some- 
times hasten their development at the expense of the general industrial 





curing Congressional “ recognition” for an infant industry, or fighting off 
threatened reductions in its encouragement,” and looking after every new 
tariff bill, is a considerable item. But still more important is the absolute 
foss in carrying on industries so unprofitable in themselves that they can be 
maintained only by subsidies. And to this loss must be added the waste that 
seems inseparable from governmental fosterage, for just in proportion as 
industries are sheltered from competition are they slow to avail themselves 
of improvements in machinery and methods.* 

Out of the encouragement which the tariff beneficiaries receive in higher 
prices much must thus be consumed, so that the net encouragement is only 
a small fraction of what consumers pay. Taking encouraged producers and 
taxed consumers together there is an enormous loss. Hence tn all cases in 
which duties are imposed for the benefit of any particular industry the dis- 
couragement to industry in general must be greater than the encouragement 
of the particular industry. So long, however, as the one is spread over a 
large surface and the other over a small surface, the encouragement is more 
marked than the discouragement, and the disadvantage imposed on all in- 
dustry does not much affect the few subsidized industries. 

But to introduce a tariff bill intoa Congress or Parliament is like throwing 


| & banana into acage of monkeys. No sooner is it proposed to protect one 


growth; but when protection is indiscriminately given to every industry | 


capable of protection, as it is in the United States, and as is the inevitable 
tendency wherever protection is begun, the result must be to check not 
merely the general development of industry, but even the development of 
the very industries for whose benefit the system of protection is most advo- 
cated, by making more costly the products which they must use and repress- 
ing the correlative industries with which they interlace. 

To assume, as protectionists do, that economy must necessarily result 
from beingine producer and consumer together in point of space,*is to as- 
sume that things can be produced as well in one place asin another, and 
that difficulties in exchange are to be measured solely by distance. The 


truth is, that commodities can often be produced in one place with so much | 


greater facility than in another thatit involves a less expenditure of labor 
to bring them long distances than to produce them on the spot, while two 
points a hundred miles apart may be commercially nearer each other than 
two points ten miles apart. To bring the producer to the consumer in point 
of distance, is, if it increases the cost of production, not economy but waste. 

But this is not to deny that trade as it is carried on to-day does involve 
much unnecessary transportation, and that producer and consumer are in 
many cases needlessly separated. Protectionists are right when they point 
to the wholesale exportation of the elements of fertility of our soil, in the 
great stream of breadstuffs and meats which pours across the Atlantic, as 
reckless profligacy, and fair traders are right when they deplore the waste 
involved in English importations of food while English fields are going out 
of cultivation. Both are right in saying that one country ought not to be 
made a “draw farm” for another, and that a true economy of the powers of 
nature would bring factory and field closer together. 


But they are wrong in attributing these evils to the freedom of trade, or in | 
supposing that the remedy lies in protection. That tariffs are powerless to | 


remedy these evils may be seen in the fact that this exhausting exportation 
goes on in spite of our high protective tariff, and that internal trade exhibits 
the same features. Everywhere that modern civilization extends, and with 
greatest rapidity where its influences are most strongly felt, population and 
wealth are concentrating in huge towns and an exhausting commerce flows 


from country to city. But this ominous tendency is not natural, and does | 


not arise from too much freedom; it is unnatural, and arises from restric- 
tions. It may be clearly traced to monopolies, of which the monopoly of 
material opportunities is the first and most important. 

In a word, the Roman system of land ownership, which in our modern ciy- 
ilization has displaced that of our Celtic and Teutonic ancestors, is produc- 
ing the same effect that it'did in the Roman world—the engorgement of the 
centers and the impoverishment of the extremities. While London and New 


York grow faster than Rome ever did, English fields are passing out of cul- 


tivation as did the fields of Latium, and in Iowa and Dakota goes on the ex- 
hausting culture that impoverished the provinces of Africa. The same dis- 
ease which rotted the old civilization is exhibiting its symptoms in the new. 
That disease can not be cured by protective tariffs. 

CHAPTER XVII.—PROTECTION AND PRODUCERS. 


The primary purpose of protection is to encourage producers{t—that is to 
say, to increase the profits of capital engaged in certain branches of industry. 
The protective theory is that the increase a protective duty causes in the 
price at which an imported commodity can be sold within the country pro- 
tects the home producer (i, ¢., the man on whose account commodities are 
roduced for sale) from foreign competition, so as to encourage him by 
arger profits than he could otherwise get to engage in or increase production. 


All the beneficial effects claimed.for protection depend upon its effect in thus | 


encouraging the employing producer, just as all the effects produced by the 
motion of an engine upon the complicated machinery of a factory are de- 
pendent upon its effect inturning the maindriving wheel. The main driving 
wheel (so to speak) of the protective theory is that protection increases the 
profits of the protected producer. 

But when, assuming this, the opponents of protection represent the whole 
class of protected producers as growing rich at the expense of their fellow- 





citizens, they are contradicted by obvious facts. Business men well know | 
thatin our long-protected industries the margin of profit is as smalland the | 
chances of failure as great as in any others—if, in fact, those protected in- | 


dustries arenot harder to win success in by reasonof the moretrying fluctu- 
ations to which they are subject. 

The reason why protection in most cases thus fails to encourage is not dif- 
ficult to see. 

The cost of any protective duty to the peonle at large is (1), the tax col- 
lected upon imported goods, plus the profit upon the tax, plus the expense 
and profits of smuggling in all its forms; plus the expense of sometimes 
trying smugglers of the coarser sort, and occasionally sending a poor and 
friendless one to the penitentiary; plus bribes and moieties received by 


government officers; and (2), the additional prices that must.be paid for the | 


products of the protected home industry. 

It is from this second part alone that the protected industry can get its 
encouragement. But onlya part of this part of what the people at large 
pay is real encouragement. In the first place, it istrue of protective duties, 
as itis true of direct subsidies, that they can not be had for nothing. Just 
as the Pacific Mail Steamship Company and the various land and bond grant 
railways had to expend large sums to secure representation at Washington, 
and had to divide handsomely with the Washington lobby, so the cost of se- 


*Protectionist arguments frequently involve the additional assumption 
that the “home producer” and ‘home consumer” are necessarily close to- 
gether in point of space, whereas, as in the United States, they may be 
thousands of miles apart. 

tFor want of a better term I have here used the word “producers” in that 
limited sense in which it is applied to those who control capital and employ 


industry than all the industries that are capable of protection begin to 
screech and scramblefor it. They are, in fact, forced to do so, for to be left 
out of the encouraged ring is necessarily to be discouraged. The result is, 
as we see in the United States, that they all get protected, some more and 
some less, according to the money they can spend and the political influence 
they can exert. 

Now, every tax that raises prices for the encouragement of one industry 
must operate to discourage all other industries into which the products of 
that industryenter. Thus a duty that raises the price of lumber necessarily 
discourages the industries which make use of lumber, from those connected 
with the building of houses and ships to those engaged in the making of 
matches and wooden toothpicks; a duty that raises the price of iron discour- 
ages the innumerable industries into which iron enters; a duty that raises 
the price of salt discourages the dairyman and the fisherman; a duty that 
raises the price of sugar discourages the fruit preserver, the maker of sirups 
and cordials, and so on. 

Thus it is evident that every additional industry protected lessens the en- 
couragement of those already protected. And since the net encouragement 
that tariff beneficiaries can receive as a whole is very much less than the ag- 
gregate addition to prices required to secure it, it is evident that the point at 
which protection will cease to give any advantage to the protected must be 
much short of that at which every one is protected. To illustrate: Say that 
the total number of industries is one hundred, of which one-half are capable 
of protection. Let us say that of what the protection costs, one-fourth is 
realized by the protected industries. Then (presuming equality), as soon as 
twenty-five industries obtain protection, the protection can be of no benefit 
even to them, while, of course, involving a heavy discouragement to all the 
rest. 

I use this illustration merely to show that there is a point at which pro- 
tection must cease to benefit even the industries it strives to encourage, not 
that I think it possible to give numerical exactness to such matters. But 
that there is such a point is certain, and that in the United States it has been 
reached and passed is also certain.. That is to say, not only is our protec- 
tive tariff adead weight upen industry generally, but it isa dead weight upon 
the very industries it is intended to stimulate. 

If there are producers who permanently profit by protective duties, it is only 
because they are in some other way protected from domestic competition, and 
hence the profit which comes to them by reason of the duties does not come 
to them as producers but as monopolists. That is to say, the only cases in 
which protection can more than temporarily benefit any class of producers are 
cases in which it cannot stimulateindustry. For that neither duties nor sub- 
sidies can give any permanentadvantagein any business open to home com- 
petition results from the tendency of profits to acommon level. The risk to 
which protected industries are exposed from changes in the tariff may at 
times keep profits in them somewhat above the ordinary rate; but this rep- 
resents not advantage but the necessity for increased insurance, and though 
. may constitute a tax upon consumers does not operate to extemd the in- 
dustry. 

This element of insurance eliminated, profits in protected industries can 
only be kept above those of unprotected industries by some sort of monop- 
oly which shields them from home competition as the tariff does from for- 
eign competition. The first effect of a protective duty is to increase profits 
in the protected industry. But unless that industry be in some way pro- 
tected from the influx of competitors, which such increased profits must 
attract, this influx must soon bring these profits tothe general level. A 
monoply, more or less complete, which may thus enable certain producers 
to retain for themselves the increased profits which it is the first effect of a 
protective duty to give, may arise from the possession of advantages of dif- 
ferent kinds. 

It may arise, in the first place, from the possession of some peculiar natural 
advantage. For instance, the only chrome mines yet discovered inthe United 
States, belonging to a single family, that family have been much encouraged 
by the higher prices which the protective duty on chrome has enabled them 


| tocharge home consumers. In thesame way, until the discovery of new and 


rich copper deposits in Arizona and Montana the owners of the Lake Super- 
ior copper mines were enabled to make enormous dividends By the protec- 
tive duty'on copper, which, so long as home competition was impossible, 
shut out the only competition that could reduce their profits, and enabled 
them to get3 or 4 cents more per pound for the copper they sold inthe United 
States than for the copper they shipped to Europe. 

Or a similar monopoly may be obtained by the possession of exclusive 
privileges given by the patent laws. For instance, the combination based 
on patents for making steel have, since home competition with them was 
thus shut out, been enabled, by the enormous duty on imported steel, to add 
mostencouragingly to their dividends, and the owners of the patented process 
used in making paper from wood have been similarly encouraged by the duty 
on wood pulp. 

Or, again, a similar monopoly may be secured by the concentration of a 
business requiring large capital and special knowledge, or by the combina- 
tion of producers in a “ring” or “ pool”’ so as to limit home production and 
crush home competition. For instance, the protective duty on quinine, until 


| its abolition in 1579, resulted to the sole benefit of three houses, while a com- 








*This disposition is, of course, largely augmented by the greater cost of 
machinery under our protective tariff, which not only increases the capital 
required to begin, but makes the constant discarding of old machinery and 
purchase of new, required to keep up with the march of invention, a much 
more serious matter. Cases have occurred in which British manufacturers, 
compelled by competition to adopt the latest improvements, have actually 


| sold their discarded machinery to be shipped to the United States and used 


labor engaged in production. The industries protected by our tariff are (with | 


Perhaps some nominal exceptions) of the kind carried on in this way. 


by protected Americans. It was his coming across a case of this kind that 
led David A. Wells, when he visited Europe as Special Commissioner of Rev- 
enue, to begin to question the usefulness of our tariff in promoting American 
industry. 














bination of quarry owners—the Producers Marble Company—have succeeded 
in preventing any home competition in the production of marble, and are thus 
enabled to retain to themseives the higher profits which the protective duty 
on foreign marble makes possible, and to largely concentrate in their own 
hands the business of working up marble. 

But the higher profits thus obtained in no way encourage the extension of 
such industries. On the contrary, they result from the very conditions, nat- 
ural or artificial, which prevent the extension of these industries. They are, 
in fact, not the profits of capital engaged in industry, but t’e profits of own- 
ership of natural opportunities, of patent rights, or of organization or com- 
bination, and they increase the value of ownership in these opportunities, 
rights, and monopolistic combinations, not the returns of capital engaged in 
production. Though they may go to individuals or companies who are pro- 
ducers, they do not go to them as producers; though they may increase the 
income of persons who are capitalists, they do not go to them by virtue of 
their employment of capital, but by virtue of their ownership of special 
privileges. 

Of the monopolies which thus get the benefit of profits erroneously sup- 
posed to go to producers, the most important are those arising from the 
— ownership of land. That what goes to the landowner in nowise 

nefits the producer we may readily see. 

The two primary factors of production, without which nothing whatever 
can be produced, are land and labor. To these essential factors is added, 
when production paome beyond primitive forms, a third factor, capital— 
which consists of the product of land and labor (wealth) used for the pur- 
pose of facilitating the production of more wealth. Thus to production as it 
goes on in civilized societies the three factors are land, labor, and capital, 
and since land is in modern civilization made a subject of private ownership, 


the proceeds of production are divided between the landowner, the labor- | 


owner, and the capital-owner. 

But between these factors of production there exists an essential difference. 
Land is the purely passive factor; labor and capital are the active factors— 
the factors by whose application and according to whose application wealth 
is brought forth. Therefore, it is only that part of the produce which goes 
to labor and capital that constitutes the reward of producers and stimulates 
production. The landewner is in no sense a producer—he adds nothing 
whatever to the sum of productive forces, and that portion of the proceeds 
of production which he receives for the use of natural opportunities no more 
rewards and stimulates production than does that portion of their crops 


which superstitious savages might burn up before an idol in thank-offering | 


for the sunlight that had ripened them. 

There can be no labor until there is a man; there can be no capital until 
man has worked and saved; but land was here before mancame. To the 
production of commodities the laborer furnishess human exertion; the 
capitalist furnishes the results of human exertion embodied in forms 
that may be used to aid further exertion; but the landowner furnishes— 
what? The superficies of the earth? the latent powers of the soil? the ores 
beneath it? the rain? the sunshine? gravitation? the chemical affinties? 
What does the landowner furnish that involves any contribution from 
him to the exertion required in production? The answer must be, noth- 
ing! And hence it is that what goes tothe landowner out of the results of 


production is not the reward of producers and does not stimulate produc- | 


tion, but is merely a toll which producers are compelled to pay to one 
whom our laws permit to treat as his own what nature furnishes. 


Now, keeping these principles in mind, let us turn to the effects of protec- | 


tion. Let us suppose that England were to do asthe English agriculturist 
landlords are very anxious to have her do—go back to the protective policy 
and impose a high duty on grain. This would much increase the price of 
= in England, and its first effect would be, while seriously injuring other 
ndustries, to give much larger profits to English farmers. Thisincrease of 
profits would cause a rush into the business of farming, and the increased 
competition for the use of agricultural land would raise agricultural rents, 
so that the result would be, when industry had readjusted itself, and though 
the people of England would have to pay more for grain, the profits of grain- 
producing would not be larger than profits in any other occupation. The 
only class that would derive any benefit from the increased price that the 
people of England would have to pay for their food would be the agricul- 
tural landowners, who are not producers at all. 

Protection can not add tothe value of the land of a country as a whole, 
any more than it can stimulate industry asa whole; on the contrary, its ten- 
dency is tocheck the general increase of land values by checking the produc- 
tion of wealth; but by stimulating a particular form of industry it may in- 
crease the value of aparticular kind of iand. Anditisinstructive to observe 
this, for it largely explains the motive in urging protection, and where its 
benefits go. 

For instance, the duty on lumber has not been asked for and lobbied for 
by the producers of lumber; that is tosay, the men engaged in cutting down 
and sawing up trees, and who derive their profits solely from that source, 
nor has it added to their profits. 

The parties who really lobbied and log-rolled for the imposition and main- 
tenance of the lumber duty are the ownersof timber lands, and its effect has 
been to increase the price of “stumpage,”’ the royalty which the producer of 
lumber must pay, to the owner of timber land for the privilege of cutting 
down trees. certain class of forestallers have made a business of getting 
possession of timber lands by all the various “‘land-grabbing”’ devices as 
soon as the progress of population promised to make them available. Con- 
stituting a compact and therefore powerful interest, they have been able to 
secure a duty on lumber, which, nominally imposed for the encouragement 
of the lumber producer, has really encouraged only the timber land forestal- 
a. be instead of being a producer at all, is merely a blackmailer of pro- 

uction.* 

So it is with many other duties. The effect of the sugar duty, for instance, 
is to increase the value of sugar lands in Louisiana, and our treaty with the 
Hawaiian Islands, by which Hawaiian sugar is admitted free of this duty, 
being equivalent (since the production of Hawaiian sugar is not sufficient to 
supply the United States) to the payment of a heavy bounty to Hawaiian 
sugar-growers, has enormously increased the value of sugar lands in the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

So with the duty on copper and copper ore, which for a long time enabled 
American copper companies to keep up the price of copper in the United 
States while they were shipping copper to Europe and selling it there at a 
considerably lower price.t 





*When, after the great fire in Chicago a bill was introduced in Congress per- 
mitting the importation free of duty of materials intended for use in the re- 
building of that city, the Michigan timber-land barons went to Washington 
in a special car and induced the committee to omit lumber from the bill. 
tA striking illustration of the way American industry has been encour- 
aged by a duty which enabled the stockholders fh a couple of copper mines 
to pay dividends of over a hundred per cent is afforded by the following case: 
Some years ago a Dutch ship arrived at Boston having in her hold a quantity 
of copper with which her master proposed to have her resheathed in Boston. 
But learning that in this “land of liberty’ he would not be permitted to 
take the copper from the inside of his shipand employ American mechanics 


he benefits of these duties went to companies 
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engaged in producing copper, but it went to them notas producers of copper 
but as owners of copper mines. If, as is largely the case in coal and iron 
mining, the work has been carried on by operators who paid a royalty tothe 
mine owners, the enormous dividends would have gone to the mine owners 
and not to the operators. 

Horace Greeley used to think that he conclusively disproved the assertion 
that the duties on iron were enriching a few at the expense of the many 
when he declared that our laws gave to noons any special privilege of mak. 
ing iron, and asked why, if the tariff gavesuch enormous profits to iron pro- 
ducers as the free traders said it did, these free traders did not go to work 
and makeiron. So far as concerned those producers who derived no special 
advantage from patent rights or combinations Mr. Greeley was rightenough, 
the fact that there was no special rush to get into the business proving that 
iron producers as producers were making on the average no more than oridi- 
nary profits. And could iron be made from air this fact would have shown 
what Mr. Greeley seems to have imagined it did, though it would not have 
shown that the nation was not losing greatly by the duty. 

But iron can not be made from air; itcan only be made fromironore. And 
though nature, especially in the United States, has provided abundant sup- 
plies of iron ore, she has not distributed them equally, but has stored them 
in large deposits in particular places. If inclined to take Horace Greeley’s 
advice to go and make iron, should I think its price too high, I must obtain 
accesss to one of these deposits, and that a deposit sufficiently near to other 
materials and to centers of population. I may find plenty of such deposits 
which no one is using, but where can I find such a deposit that is free to be 
used by me? 

The laws of my country do not forbid me from making iron, but they do 
allow individuals to forbid me from making use of the natural material 
from which alone iron can be made—they do allow individuals to take pos- 
session of these deposits of ore which nature has provided for the making 
of iron, and to treat and hold them as though they were their own private 
property, placed there by themselves and not by God. Consequently these 
deposits of iron ore are appropriated as soon as there is any prospect that 
any one will want to use them, and when I find one that will suit my pur- 
= I find that it is in the possession of some owner who will not let me use 
t until I pay him down in a purchase price, or agree to pay him: in a royalty 
of so much per ton, nearly, if not quite, all I can make above the ordinary 
return to capital in producing iron. Thus, while the duty which raises the 
price of iron.may not benefit producers, it does benefit the dogsin the manger 
whom our laws permit to claim as their own the stores which wons before 
man appeared were accumulated by nature for the use of the millions who 
would one day be called into being—enabling the monopolists of our iron 
land to levy heavy taxes on their fellow-citizens long before they could other 
wise have done so. * 

So with the duty oncoal. it adds nothing to the profits of the coal opera- 
tor who buys the right to take coal out of the earth, but it does enable a ring 
of coal-land and railway owners to levy in many places an additional black- 
mail upon the use of nature's bounty. 

The motive and effect of many of our duties are well illustrated by the im- 
port duty we levy on borax and boracic acid. Wehad no duties on borax and 
boracic acid (which have important uses in many branches of manufacture) 
until itwas discovered that in the State of Nevada nature had provided a de- 
posit of nearly pure borax for the use of the people of this continent. This 
tree giftof the Almighty having been reduced to private ownership, in accord- 
ance with the laws of the United States for such cases made and provided, 
the enterprising forestallers at once applied to Congress for (and of course 
secured) the imposition of a duty which would make borax artificially dear 
and increase the profits of this monopoly of a natural advantage. 

While our manufacturers and other producers have been caught readily 
enough with the delusive promise that protection would increase their profits, 
and have used their influence to institute and maintain protective duties, I 
am inclined to think that the most efficient interest on the side of protection 
in the United States has been that of those who have possessed themselves 
of lands or other natural advantages which they hoped protection would 
make more valuable. For it has been not merely the owners of coal, iron, 
timber, sugar, orange, or wine lands, of salt springs, borax lakes, or copper 
deposits, who have seen in the shutting out of foreign competition a quicker 
demand and higher value for their lands, but the same feeling has had its in- 
fluence = the holders of city and village real estate, who, realizing that 
the establishment of factories or the working of mines in their vicinity would 
give value to their lots, have been disposed to supporta poster. which had for 
its avowed object the transfer of such industries from other countries to our 
own. 


To repeat: Itis only at first that a protective duty can stimulate an in 








to nail it on the outside, without paying a duty of 45 per cent on the new 
copper put on, as well as aduty of 4 cents per pound on the old copper taken 
off, he found it cheaper to sail in ballast to Halifax, get his ship recoppered 
by Canadian workmen, and then come back to Boston for his return cargo. 


*The a paid by iron-miners for the privilege of taking the ore out of 
the earth in many cases equals and in some cases exceeds the cost of mining 
it. The rn of the Pratt Iron and Coal Company of Alabama are said 
to run as high as $10,000 per acre. In the Chicago Inter Ocean a stanch 

rotectionist paper, of October 11, 1885, I find a description of the Colby Lron 
Mine at Bessemer, Mich. This mine, it is said, is owned by parties who got 
it for $1.25 per acre. They lease the privilege of taking out ore on a royalty 
of 40 cents per ton to the Colbys, who sublease it to Morse & Co. for 52} cents 
per ton royalty, who have a contract with Capt. Sellwood to put the ore on 
the cars for 87} cents per ton. Sellwood sublets this contract for 12} cents 
per ton, and the subcontractors are said to make a profit of 2) cents per ton, 
as the work is done by a steam shovel. 

Deducting transportation, etc., the ore brings 22.80 per ton, as mined, 0! 
which only 12} cents goes to the firm who do the actual work of production. 
The output is 1,200 tons per day, which, according to the Inter Ocean corre- 
eer mre tt to the owners a net profit of $480 per day; to the Colbys, #150 
per day; Morse & Co., $1,680; Capt. Sellwood, $00 per day, and the subcon 
tractors who do the work of mining $30 per day, ‘‘a total net profit from the 
mine, over and above what profit there may be in the labor, of $3,240 per 
day.’ The account concludes by saying: ‘‘As the product will be at leas! 
doubled during the coming year, you see there will be some fortunes made 
out of the Colby mine.’’ To these fortunes our protective duty on foreign 
ore undoubtedly contributes, but how much does it in this case encourag 
production? 

In Lebanon County, Pa., is a hill of magnetic iron ore, nearly pure, whic! 
has merely to be quarried out. It is owned by the Coleman heirs, and ha 
made them so enormously wealthy that these are said by some to be the 
richest people in the United States. They are producers of iron, smelting 
their own ore, a8 Well as railway owners and farmers, owning and cultiva 
ing by superintendents great tracts of valuable land. They doubtless have 
been much encouraged by the duty on iron which we have maintained for 
“the protection of American labor,’ but this encouragement comes tothem 
as owners of this rich gift of nature to—Mr. Coleman’s heirs. The deposit 
of iron ore would be worked were there no duty, and was worked, I believe 
before any duty on iron was imposed. 
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stry hen the forces of production have had time to readjust themselves, 
ausity athe protected industry, unless kept up by obstacles which prevent 
further extension of the industry, must sink to the ordinary level, and the 
duty losing its power of further stimulation ceases to yield any advantage to 
roducers unprotected against home compstition. This is the situation of 
Pre greater part of ‘ protected’ American producers. They feel the general 
injury of the system without really participating in its special benefits. 
How, then, it may be asked, is it that even these producers who are not 


sheltered by any home protection are in general so strongly in favor of a | 


protective tariff The true reason is to be found in the causes I will hereafter 


vak of, Which predispose the common mind to an acceptance of protective | 


iheas. And, while keen enough as to their individual interests, these pro- 
ducers areas blind to social interests as any other class. They have so long 
heard and been accustomed to repeat, that free trade would ruin American 
industry, that it never occurs to them to doubt it; and the effect of duties 
upon so many other products being to enhance the cost of their own produc- 


tions, they see, without apprehending the cause, that were it not for the par- | 


ticular duty that protects them they could be undersold by foreign products, 
and so they — to the system. Protection is necessary to them in many 
cases,because of the protection of other industries. But were the whole sys- 
tem abolished there can be no doubt that American industry would spring 
forward with new vigor. 

CHAPTER XVIIL—EFFECTS OF PROTECTION ON AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 

If there is one country in the world where the assumption that protection 
is necessary to the development of manufactures and the ** diversification of 
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rence, have stimulated American inventions, and we are constantly making 
mprovement upon the tools, methods, and patterns elsewhere in use. These 
improvements are constantly starting a foreign demand for American man- 
ufactures which seems to promise large increase. But before this increase 
takes place the improvements are adopted in countries where manufactur- 
ing is not so heavily burdened by taxes on material, and what should have 
— peculiarly an American manufacture is transferred toa foreign coun- 
ry. 

Every American who has visited London has doubtless noticed, opposite 
the Parliament House at Westminster, a shop devoted to the sale of “Amer- 
ican notions.” There are anumber of such shops in London, and they are also 
to be found in every town of any size in the three kingdoms. These shops 
must sell in the aggregate quite an amount of American tools and contriv- 
ances, which in part accounts for the factthat we still export some manufac- 


| tures. But the American will be deluded who from the number of these 


shops and the interest taken by the people who are constantly looking inthe 
windows or examining the goods imagines that American manufactures 
are beginning to gain a foothold in the Old World. 

These shops are in fact curiosity shops, just as are the Chinese and Japan- 
ese shops that we find in the larger American cities, and people go to them 
to see the ingenious things the Americans are getting up. But no sooner do 


| these shops so far popularize an “American notion” that a considerable de- 


mand for it arises, than some English manufacturer at once begins to make 


| it, or the Americaninventor, if he holds an English patent, finds more profit 


industry ” is conclusively disproved by the most obvious facts, that country | 
js the United States. The first settlers in America devoted themselves to | 


trade with the Indians and to those extractive industries which a sparse 
population always finds most profitable, the produce of the forest, of the 
soil. and of the fisheries, constituting their staples, while even bricks and 
tiles were at first imported from the mother country. But without any pro- 


| 
| 
‘ 
} 
| 


in manufacturing it abroad. Not having the discouragements of American 
protection to contend with, he can make it in Great Britain cheaper than in 
the United States, and the consequence of the introduction of an American 
“notion” is that, instead of its importation from America increasing it comes 
to an end. 

This illustrates the history of American manufactures abroad. Onearticle 


| after another which has been invented or improved in the United States has 


tection and in spite of British regulations intended to prevent the growth of | 


manufactures in the colonies, one industry after another took root, as popu- 
lation increased, until at the time of the first tariff act, in 1789, all the more 
important manufactures, including those of iron and textiles, had become 
firmly established. As up to this time they had grown without any tariff, so 
must they have continued to grow with the increase of population, even if 
we had never had a tariff. , 

But the American who contends that protection is necessary to the diver- 
sification of industry must not merely ignore the history of his country dur- 
ing that long period before the first tariff of any kind was instituted, but he 
must ignore what has been going on ever since and is still going on under 

is eyes. 

. We need look no further back than the formation of the Union to see that 
if it were true that manufacturing could not grow up in new countries with- 
out the protection of tariffs the manufacturing industries of the United States 
would to-day be confined to anarrow belt along the Atlantic seaboard. Phil- 
adelphia, New York, and Boston were considerable cities and manufactures 
nad taken a firm rootalong the Atlantic, when Western New York and West- 
ern Pennsylvania were covered with forests, when Indiana and Illinois were 
buffalo ranges, When Detroit and St. Louis were trading posts, Chicago un- 
dreamed of, and the continent beyond the Mississippi as little known as the 
interior of Africa is now. 

In the United States the East has had over the West all the advantages 
which protectionists say make it impossible for a new country to build up 
its manufacturing industries against the competition of an older country— 
larger capital, longer experience, and cheaper labor. Yet without any pro- 


tective tariff between the West and the East, manufacturing has steadily | 


moved westward with the movement of population, and is moving westward 

still. This is a fact that of itself conclusively disproves the protective 

theory. 

The rotectionist assumption that manufactures have increased in the 
United States because of protective tariffs is even more unfounded than the 
assumption that the growth of New York after the building of each new 
theatre was because of the building of the theatre. It isasifone should tow 

+a bucket behind a boat and insist that it helped the boat along because she 
still movedforward. Manufacturing has increased in the United States be- 
cause of the growth of population and thedevelopment of thecountry; and 
not because of tariffs, but in spite of them. 

That protective tariffs have injured instead of helped American manufac- 
tures is shown by the fact that our manufactures are much less than they 
ought to be, considering our population and development—much less rela- 
tively than they were in the beginning of the century. Had we continued 
the policy of free trade our manufactures would have grown up in natural 
hardihood and vigor, and we should now not only be exporting manufac- 
tured goods to Mexico and the West Indies, South America, and Australia, 
as Ohio is exporting manufactured goods to Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, and 
Dakota, but we should be exporting manufactured goods to Great Britain, 
just as Ohio is to-day exporting manufactured goods to Pennsylvania and 
New York, where manufactures began before Ohio was settled. 

But so heavily are our manufactures weighted by a tariff which increases 
the cost of all their materials and appliances, that, in spite of our natural ad- 
vantages and the inventiveness of our people, our sales are confined to our 
protected market, and we can nowhere compete with the manufactures of 
other countries. In spite of the increase of duties with which we have at- 
—— to keep out foreign importations and build up our own manufactur- 
ing industries, the great bulk of our importations to-day are of manufactured 
goods, while all but a trivial percentage of our exports consist of raw ma- 

terials. Even where we import largely from such countries as Brazil, which 
have almost no manufactures of their own, we can not send them in return 
the manufactured goods they want, but to pay for what we buy of them must 
send our raw materials to Europe. 

This is not & natural condition of trade. The United States have long 
passed the stage of growth in which raw materials constitute the only nat- 
uralexports. We have now a population of nearly 60,000,000, and consume 
more manufactured goods than any other nation. We possess unrivaled 
advantages for manufacturing. Inextent and accessibility ourcoal deposits 
far surpass those of any other civilized country, while we have reservoirs of 
natural gas that supply fuel almost without labor. Moreover, we are the 
iirst of civilized nations in the invention and use of machinery, and in the 
economy of material and labor. But all these advantages are neutralized 
bythe wall of protection we have built along our coasts. 

For as long as I can remember, the protectionist press has been from time 


other American manufacture had been received from abroad, as proving 
that protection was at last beginning to bring about the results promised for 
it, and that American manufacturing industry, so safely guarded during its 
infancy by a protective tariff, was now about to enter the markets of the 
world. The statements that have been made the basis of these cougratula- 
tions have generally been true, but the predictions founded upon them have 
never been verified, and, while our population has doubled, our exports of 
manufactured articles have relatively declined. 

The explanation is this: The higher rates of wages ‘hat have prevailed in 
the United States, and the consequent higher standard of general intelli- 
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seemed to get a foothold in foreign markets only to lose it when fairly in- 
troduced. Wehavesent locomotives to Russia. arms to Turkey and Germany, 
agricultural implements to England, river steamers to China, sewing ma- 
chines to all parts of the world, but have never been able to hold the trade 
our inventiveness should have secured. 

But it is on the high seas and in an industry in which we once led the world 
that the effect of our protective policy can be most clearly seen. 

Thirty years ago shipbuilding had reached such a pitch of excellence in 
this country that we built not only for ourselves but for other nations. 
American ships were the fastest sailers, the largest carriers, and every- 
where got the quickest dispatch and the highest freights. The registered 
tonnage of the United States almost equaled that of Great Britain, and a 
few years promised to give us the unquestionable supremacy of the ocean. 

The abolition of the more important British protective duties in 1846 was 
followed in 1854 by the repeal of the navigation laws, and from thenceforth 
not only were British subjects free to buy or build ships wherever they 
pleased, but the coasting trade of the British Isles was thrown open to for- 
eigners. Dire were the predictions of British protectionists as tothe utter 
ruin that was thus prepared for British commerce. The Yankees were to 
sweep the ocean, and ‘‘ half-starved Swedes and Norwegians” were to drive 
the “ ruddy, beef-eating English tar’ from his own seas and channels. 

While one great commercial! nation thus abandoned protection the other 
redoubled it. The hreaking ‘out of our civil war was the golden opportunity 
of protection, and the unselfish ardor of a people ready to make any sacrifice 
to prevent the dismemberment of their country was taken advantage of to 
pile protective taxes upon them. The ravages of Confederate cruisers and 
the consequent higi?vate of insurance on American ships would under any 
circumstances have diminished our deep-sea commerce: yet this effect was 
only temporary, and but for our protective policy we should at the end of 
the war have quickly resumed our place in the carrying trade of the world 
and moved forward to the lead with more vigor than ever. 

But crushed by a policy which prevents Americans from building, and for- 
bids them to buy ships, our commerce, ever since the war, has steadily 
shrunk, until American ships which, when we were a nation of 25,000,000, 
plowed every sea of the globe, are now, when we number nearly 60,000,000, 
seldom seen on blue water. [Im Liverpool docks, where once it seemed as if 
every other vessel was American, you must search the forests of masts to 
findone. InSan Francisco Bay you may count English ship, and English 
ship, and English ship, before you come to an American, while five-sixths of 
the foreign commerce of New York is carried on in foreign bottoms. 

Once no American dreamed of’ crossing the Atlantic save on an American 
ship; to-day no one thinks of taking one. It is the French and the Germans 
who compete with the British in carrying Americans to Europe and bring- 
ing them back. Once our ships were the finest on the ocean. To-day there 
is not a first-class ocean carrier under the American flag, and but for the fact 
that foreign vessels are absolutely prohibited from carrying between Ameri- 
can ports, shipbuilding, in which we once led the world, would now be with 
us alostart. As it is, we have utterly lost our place. 

When I was a boy we confidently believed that American war ships could 
outsail, when they could not outfight, anything that floated, and in the event 
of war with acommercial nation we knew that every sea of the globe would 
swarm with swift American privateers. To-day, the ships on which we have 
wasted millions are, for purposes of modern warfare, as antiquated as Ru- 
man galleys, Compared with the vessels of other nations, they can neither 
fight nor run; while, as for privateers or chartered vessels, Great Britain 
could take from those greyhounds of the sea which American travel and 
trade support, enough fleet ships tosnap up any vessel that ventured out of 
an American port. 

I do not complain of the inefficiency of our Navy. The maintenance of a 


navy in time of peace is unworthy of the dignity of the Great Republic and 
of the place she should aspire to among the nations, and to my mind the 
hundreds of millions that during the last twenty years we have spent upon 
our Navy would have been as truly wasted had they secured us good ships. 
But I do complain of the decadence in our ability to build ships. Our mis- 
fortune is not that we have no navy, but that we lack the swift merchant fleet, 
the great foundries and shipyards, the skilled engineers, and seamen and me- 
chanics, in which, and not in navies, true power upon the seas consists. A 
people in whose veins runs the blood of Vikings, have been driven off the 
ocean by—themselves. 

Of course the selfish interests that profit, or imagine they profit, by the 
policy which has swept the American flag from the ocean as no foreign en- 


C a | emy could have done, ascribe this effect to every cause but the right one. 
to time chronicling the fact that considerable orders for this, that, or the | 


They say, for instance, that we.can not compete with other nations in ocean 
commerce because they have an advantage in lower wages and cheaper cap- 
ital, in willful disregard of the fact that when the difference in wages and in- 
terest between the two sides of the Atlantic was far greater than now we 
not only carried for ourselves but for other nations, and were rapidly risi 
to the position of the greatest of ocean ¢ ers. The truth is, thatif wa 
are higher with us this is really to our advantagg, while not only can c: 
now be had as cheaply in New York as in London, but American capitk 

» of the taxes 






actually being used to run vessels under foreign flags because 
which make it unprofitabie to build or run American vessels. 
De Tocqueville, fifty years ago, was struck with the fact that nine-tenths 
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of the commerce between the United States and Europe and three-fourths 
of the commerce of the New World with Europe was carried in American 
ships; that these ships filled the docks of Havre and Liverpool, while but few 
English and French vessels were to be seen at New York. This, he saw, 
could only be explained by the fact that “vessels of the United States can 
cross the seas at a cheaper rate than any other vessels in the world.” But, 
he continues: 

“Tt is dificultto say for what reason the American can trade at alowerrate 
than other nations; and one is at first sight led toattribute this circumstance 
to the physical or natural advantages which are within their reach; but this 
suppositionis erroneous. The American vessels cost almost as much as our 
own; they are not better built, and they generully last for a shorter time, 
while the pay of the American sailor is more considerable than the pay on 
board European ships. I am of opinion that the true cause of their superi- 
ority must not be sought for in physical advantages but thatit is wholly at- 
tributable to their moral and intellectual qualities. 

“ #* * * The European sailor navigates with prudence; he only sets sail 
when the weather is favorable; if an unforeseen accident befalls him, he puts 
into port; at night he furls a portion of his canvas, and when the whitening 
billows intimate the vicinity of land, he checks his way and takes an obser- 
vation of the sea. But the American neglects these precautions and braves 
thesedangers. He weighs anchor in the midst of tempestuous gales; by night 
and by day he spreads his sheets to the wind; he repairs as he goes along 
such damages as his vessel may have sustained from the storm, and when at 
last he yr the term of his voyage he darts onward to the shore as if 
he already descried a port. The Americans are often shipwrecked, but no 
trader crosses the sea so rapidly, and, as they perform the same distance in 
a shorter time, they can perform it at a cheaper rate. 

“Tcan not better explain my meaning than by saying that the American 
affects a sort of heroism in his manner of trading, in which he follows not 
only a calculation of his gain, but an impulse of his nature.” 

What the observant Frenchman describes in somewhat extravagant lan- 
guage was a real advantage—an advantage that attached not merely to the 
Sailing of ships, but to their designing, their building, and everything con- 
nected with them, And what gave this advantage was-not anything in 
American nature that differed from other human nature, but the fact that 
higher wages and the resulting higher standard of comfortand better oppor- 
tunities developed a greater power of adapting meanstoends. Inshort, the 
secret of our success upon the ocean (as of all our other successes) lay in the 
very things that according to the exponents of protectionism now shuts us 
out from the ocean.* 

Again, it is said that it is the substitution of steam for canvas and iron 
for wood that has led to the decay of American shipping. This is no more a 
reason for the decay of American shipping than is the substitution of the 
double topsail yard for the single topsail yard. River steamers were first 
developed here; it was an American steamship that first crossed from New 
York to Liverpool, and thirty years ago American steamers were making 
the ‘‘crack” passages. The same skill, the same energy, the same facility 
of adapting means to ends which enabled our mechanics to build wooden 
ships would have enabled them to continue to build ships no matter what 
the change in material. _With free trade we should not merely have kept 
abreast of the change from wood to iron, we should have ledit. This we 
should have done even though not a pound of iron could have been produced 
on the whole continent. 

In the glorious days of American shipbuilding Donald McKay, of Boston, 





* By way of consolation for the mannerin which protectionism has driven 
American ships from the ocean, Prof. Thompson (Political Economy, p. 216) 
says: 

**If there were no other reason for the policy that seeks to reduce foreign 
commerce to a minimum, a sufficient one would be found in its effect upon 
the human material it employs. Bentham thought the worst possible use 
that could be made of a man was to hang him; a worse still is to make a 
common sailor of him. The life and the manly character of the sailor has 
been so admired in song and prose and the real excellences of individuals 
of the profession have been made so prominent that we forget what the mass 
of this class of men are, and what representatives of our civilization and 
Christianity we send out to all lands in the tenants of the forecastle.”’ 

There is some truth in this, but what there is is due to protectionism inits 
broader sense. There is no reason in the nature of his vocation why the 
sailor should not be as well fed, well paid, and well treated, as intelligent and 
self-respecting as any mechanic. That he is not is at bottom due to the pa- 
ternal interference of maritime law with the relations of employer and em- 
ployed. The law does not specifically enforce contracts for services on shore, 
and for any breach of contract by an employé the employer has only a civil 
remedy. e can not restrain the employed of his liberty, coerce him by vio- 
lence or duress, or, should he quit work, call on the law to bring him back, 
and thus the personal relations of employer and employed are left to the free 
play of mutual interest. 

For services wien rg Saw | vigilance and sobriety,and where great loss or 
danger would result from a sudden refusal to go on with the work, the em- 
ployer must look to the character of the men he employs, and must so pay 
and treat them that there will beno danger of their wishing to leave him. 
But what on shore is thus left_to the self-regulative principle of freedom is, 
as to services to be performed on shipboard, attempted to be regulated on the 
paternal principle of protectionism. Here the law stepsin to compel the 
specific performance of contracts, and notonly gives the employer or his rep- 
resentative the right to restrain the employed of his personal liberty, and 
by violence or duress to compel his performance of services he has con- 
tracted for, but if the employed leave the ship the law may be invoked to 
arrest, imprison, and force him back. The result has been on the one hand 
largely to destroy the incentive to proper treatment of their crews on the 
part of owners and masters of ships, and on theother to degrade the charac- 
ter of seamen. Crewshave been largely obtained by asystem of virtual im- 
pressment or kidnapping, called in ‘longshore vernacular, ‘‘shanghaing,”’ 
by which men are put on board ship when drunk, or even by force, for the 
sake of their advance wages, or a bonus called ‘blood money,” which the 
power of keeping the men on board and compelling them to work enables 
the shipowners safely to pay. 

The power that must be intrusted to the master of a ship, on whose skill 
and judgment depends the safety of all on board, is necessarily despotic, but 
while the abuse of this power has, under a system which enables a brutal 
captain to get crews with as much or almost as much facility as a humane 
one, been little checked by motives of self-interest, it has been stimulated by 
the degradation which such a system inevitably produces in the character of 
the crews. Various attempts have been made to remedy this state of things; 
but nothing can avail much that does not go the root of the difficulty and 
leave the sailor, no matter what contract he may have signed or what ad- 
vances have been paid to or for him, as free to quit vessel as any mechanic 
on shore is free to quit his employment. Theoretically the law may guard 
the rights of one party to a contract as well as those of the other; but prac- 
tically the poor and tuninfluential are always at a disadvantage in appealing 
to the law. This a vice which inheres in all forms of protectionism, from 
that of absolute monarchy to that of protective duties. 
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and William H. Webb, of New York, drew the materials for their white. 
winged racers from forests that were practically almost as far from those 
cities as they were from the Clyde, the Humber, or the Thames. Had our 
shipbuilders been as/ree as their English rivals to get their materials wher. 
ever they could buy them best and cheapest, they could as easily have built 
ships with iron brought from England as they did build them with knees 
from Florida and planks from Maine and North Carolina and spars from 
Oregon. Ireland produces neither iron nor coal, but Belfast has become noted 
for iron shipbuilding, and iron can be carried across thé Atlantic almost as 
cheaply as across the Irish Sea. 

But so far from its being necessary to bring iron from Great Britain, our 
deposits of iron and coal are larger, better, and more easily worked than those 
of Great Britain, and before the Revolution we were actually exporting iron 
to that country. Had we never embraced the policy of protection we should 
to-day have been the first of iron producers. The advantage that Great Brit- 
ain has over us is simply that she has abandoned the repressive system of 
protection, while we have increased it. 

This difference in policy, while it has enabled the British producer to avail 
himself of the advantages of all the world, has handicapped the American 
producer and restricted him to the market of his own country. The ores of 
Spain and Africa which, for some purposes, it is necessary to mix with our 
own ores, have been burdened with a heavy duty; a heavy duty has enabled 
a great steel combination to keep steel at a monopoly price; a heavy duty 
on copper has enabled another combination to get a high price for American 
copper at home, while exporting it to Great Britain for a low — and to 
encourage a single bunting factory the very ensign of an American ship has 
been subjected to a duty of 150 per cent. 

From keelson to truck, from the wire in her stays to the brass in her taff- 
rail log, everything that goes to the building, the fitting, or the storing ofa 
shipis burdened with heavy taxes. Even should she be repaired abroad she 
must pay taxes for it onher return home. Thus has protéection strangled an 
industry in which with free trade we might still have led the world. And 
the injury we have done ourselves has been, in some degree at least, an in- 
jury to mankind. Who can doubt that ocean steamers would to-day have 
been swifter and better had American builders been free to compete with 
English builders? 

Through our navigation laws, which forbid the carrying of a pound of 
freight or a single passenger from American port to American port on any 
other than an American-built vessel, obscure the effects of protection in our 
coasting trade, they are just as truly felt as in our ocean trade. Th~ in- 
creased cost of building and running vessels has, especially as to steamers, 
operated to stunt the growth of our coasting trade, and to check by higher 
freights the development of other industries. And how restriction strength- 
ens monopoly is seen in the manner in which the effect of protection upon 
our coastwise trade has been to make easier the extortions of railway syndi- 
cates. For instance, the Pacific Railway pool has for years paid the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company #85,000 a month to keep up its rates of fare and 
freight between New York and San Francisco. It would have been impos- 
sible for the railway ring thus to prevent competition had the trade between 
the Atlantic and Pacific been open to foreign vessels. 


CHAPTER XIX.—PROTECTION AND WAGES. 


We have sufiiciently seen the effect of protection on the production of 
wealth. Let us now inquire as to its effect on wages. This is a question of 
the distribution of wealth. 

Discussions of the tariff question seldom gofurther than the point we have 
now reached, for though much is said, in the United States at least, of the 
effect of protection on wages, it is as a deduction from what is asserted 
its effect on the production of wealth. Its advocates claim that protection 
raises wages; but in so far as they attempt to prove this it is only by argu- 
ments such as we have examined, that protection increases the prosperity 
of acountry as a whole, from which it is assumed that it must increas 
wages. 

Or when the claim that protection raises wages is put inthe negative form 
(a favorite method with American protectionists) and it isasserted that pro- 
tection prevents wages from falling to the lower level of other countries 
this assertion is always based on the assumption that protection is necessary 
to enable production to be carried on at the higher level of wages, and that 
if it were withdrawn production would'so decline, by reason of the under- 
selling of home producers by foreign producers, that wages must also de 
cline * 

But although its whole basis has already been overthrown, let us (since 
this is the most important part of the question) examine directly and inde 
pendently the claim that protection raises (or maintains) wages. 

Though the question of wages is primarily a question of the distribution 
of Wealth, no protectionist writer that I know of ventures to treat itas such, 
and free traders generally stop where protectionists stop, arguing that pro 
tection must diminish the production of wealth, und (so far as they treat the 
matter of wages) from this inferring that protection must reduce wages 
For purposes of controversy this is logically sufficient, since, free trade being 
natural trade, the onus of proof must lie upon those who would restrict it 

But as my purpose is more than that of controversy, I can not be con 
tented with showing merely the unsoundness of the arguments for pro 
tion. A true proposition may besupported by a bad argument, and to satisfy 
ourselves thoroughly as to the effectof protection we must trace its influence 
on the distribution, as well as on the production of wealth, Error often 
arises from the assumption that what benefits or injures the whole must in 
like manner affect allits parts. Causes which increase or decrease aggre- 
gate wealth often produce the reverse effect on classes or individuals. 

The resort to salt instead of kelp for obtaining soda increased the produ 
tion of wealth in Great Britain, but lessened the income of many Highland 
landlords. The introduction of railways, greatly as they have added to ag 
gregate wealth, ruined the business of many small villages. Out of wars 
destructive to national wealth though they be, great fortunes arise. Firs 
floods, and famines, while disastrous tothe community, may prove protitabie 
to individuals, and he who has a contract to fill, or who has speculated iu 
stocks for a fall, may be enriched by hard times. 

As, however, those who live by their labor constitute in all countries the 
large majority of the people, there is a strong presumption that no matter 








* Here, for}instance, taken from the New York Tribune during the last 
Presidential campaign (1884), is a sample of the arguments for protection 
which are manufactured about election times for the consumption of “th 
intelligent and highly paid American workingman:”’ 

“All workers know that labor in other countries is not paid as well as it | 
here. But this difference could not exist if the products of 50-cent labor 11 
England or Germany or Canada could be sold freely in our market, instead 
of the production of $1 labor here. Hence, this country compels the employ 
ers of the 50-cent labor abroad to pay a duty for the privilege of selling thelr 
goods in this market. That duty is called a tariff. Ifit ismadehigh enous) 
to fit the difference in rate of wages, so that labor in this country can not be 
degraded toward the level of similar labor in other countries, it is calle 1 k 
protective tariff. Such a tariff is a defense of American industry against UF 
rect competition with the underpaid labor of other countries.” 
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who else is benefited, anything that reduces the aggregate income of the com- 
munity must be injurious to workingmen. But that we may leave nothing 
to presumption, however strong, let us examine directly the effect of pro- 
tective tariffs on wages. 

Whatever affects the production of wealth may at the same time affect dis- 
tribution. It is also possible that increase or decrease in the production of 


wealth may, under certain circumstances, alter the proportions of distribu- | 
tion. But itis only with the first of these questions that we have now to | 


deal, since the second goes beyond the question of tariff, and if it shall be- 
come necessary to open it, that will not be until after we have satisfied our- 
selves as to the tendencies of protection. 

Trade, as we have seen, is a mode of production, and the tendency of tariff 


restrictions on trade is to lessen the production of wealth. But protective 


tariffs also operate to alter the distribution of wealth, by imposing higher 
prices on some citizens and giving extra profits to others. This alteration of 


stri their favor is the impelling motive with those most active in | 
distribution in ¥ r ; notions require, that the high-wage country would do all the importing 


srocuring the imposition of protective duties and in warning workmen of 
the dire calamities that will come on them if such duties are repealed. 
in what way can protective tariffs affect the distribution of wealth in favor 


‘ ? The direct object and effect of protective tariffs is to raise the | 
__ : P | commodities through this wall and getting nothing in return. 


orice of commodities. But men who work for wages are not sellers of com- 
modities; they are sellers of labor. 
buy commodities. 


them? 


I speak of price in conformity to the custom of comparing other values by | 
But money is only a medium of exchange and a measure of | 


that of money. 
the comparative values of other things. Money itself rises and falls in value 
as compared with other things, varying between time and time, and place 
and place. In reality the only true and final standard of values is labor—the 
real value of anything being the amount of labor it will command in ex- 
change. To speak exactly, therefore, the effect of a protective tariff is to in- 
crease the amount of labor for which certain commodities will exchange. 
Hence it reduces the value of labor just as it increases the value of commod- 
ities. 

Imagine a tariff that prevented the coming in of laborers, but placed no 
restriction on the coming in of commodities. Would those who have com- 
modities to sell deem such a tariff for their benefit? 
be as reasonable as to say that a tariff upon commodities is for the benefit of 
those who have labor to sell. 

It is not true that the products of lower-priced labor will drive the products 


of higher-priced labor out of any market in which they can be freely sold, | 
since, as we have already seen, low-priced labor does not mean cheap pro- | 


duction, and it is the comparative not the absolute cost of production that 
determines exchanges. And we have but to look around tosee that evenin 
the same occupation, wages paid forlabor whose products sell freely together 


are generally higher in large cities than in small towns, in some districts | 
| organizations and what would the tariff do to prevent the forcing down of 


than in others. 


It is true that there is a constant tendency of all wages to a common level, | 


and that this tendency arises from aaa But this competition is not 
the competition of the goods market. It is the competition of the labor mar- 
ket. The differences between the wages paid in the production of goods that 


sell freely in the same market can not arise from ehecks on the competition | 


of goods forsale, but manifestly arises from checks on the competition of labor 
foremployment. As the competition of labor varies between employment 


and employment or between piace and place, so do wages vag The cost of | with small capital, act om those which require large capital—that is t 
ying bei eater in large cities than in small towns, the higher wages in | s ’ > large cz —that is to say, 
Seen ts ‘ A | the effort would be to protect industries in which workmen can readily en- 


| gage on their own account, rather than those in which the mere workman 


the one are not more attractive than the lower wages in the other, while the 
differing rates of wages in different districts are manifestly maintained by 
the inertia and friction which retard the flow of population, or by causes, 

hysical or social, which produce differences in the intensity of competition 
nthe labor market. 

The tendency of wages to a common level is quickest in the same occupa- 
tion, because the transference of labor is easiest. There can not be, in the 
same place, such differences, in wages in the same industry as may exist be- 
tween different industries, since labor in the same industry can transfer 
itself from employer to ones with far less difficulty than is involved in 
changing an occupation. here are times when we see one employer re- 
ducing wages and others following his example, but this occurs too quickly 
to be caused by the competition of the goods market. 

It occurs at times when there is great competition in the labor market, and 
the same conditions which enable one employer toreduce wages enable others 
todo the same. If it were the competition of the goods market that brought 
wages to a level, they could not be raised in one establishment or in one 
locality unless at the same time raised in others thatsupplied the same mar- 
ket, whereas at the times when wages go up we see workmen in one estab- 
lishment or in one locality first demanding an increase, and then, if they are 
a workmen in other establishments or localities following their ex- 
ample. 

If we pass now to a comparison of occupation with occupation, we see 
that although there is a tendency to a common level, which maintains be- 
tween wages in different occupations a certain relation, there are, in the 
same time and place, great differences of wages. These differences are not 
inconsistent with this tendency, but are due to it, just as the rising of a bal- 
loon and the falling of a stone exemplify the same physical law. While the 
competition of the labor market tends to bring wages in all occupations to 
acommon level, there are differences between occupations (which may be 
summed up as differences in attraction and differences in the difficulty of 
access) that check in various degrees the competition of labor and produce 
different relative levels of wages. 

Though these differences exist, wages in different occupations are never- 
theless held in a certain relation to each other by the tendency to a common 
level, so that a reduction of wages in one trade tends to bring about a reduc- 
tion in others, not through the competition of the goods market, but through 
that of the labor market. Thus cabinetmakers, for instance, could not long 
get #2 where workmen in other trades as easily learned and practiced were 
only getting $1, since the superior wages would so attract labor to cabinet- 
making as to increase competitionand bring wages down. 

But if the cabinetmakers possessed a union strong enough to strictly 
limit the number of new workmen entering the trade, is it not clear that they 
could continue to get #2 while in other trades similar labor was only getting 
81? Asa matter of fact, trades unions, by checking the competition of labor, 
have considerably raised wages in many occupations, and have even brought 
about differences between the wages of union and nonunion menin the same 
- occupation. And what limits the possibility of thus raising wages is clearly 
not the free sale of commodities, but the difficulty of restricting the compe- 
tition of labor. 

Do not these facts show that what American workmen have to fear is not 
the sale in our goods market of the products of “cheap foreign labor,”’ but 
the transference to our labor market of that labor itself? Under the condi- 
tions existing over the greater es of the civilized world, the minimum 
of wages is fixed by what economists call the “standard of comfort ’—that is 


to say, the poorer the mode of life to which laborers are accustomed the | 
lower are their wages and the greater is their ability to compel a reduction 
in any labor market they enter. 


But | 


They sell labor in order that they may | 
How can increase in the price of commodities benefit | 


Yet to say this would | 
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‘protection of American workingmen”’ which, while imposing duties ‘upon 
goods, under the pretense that they are made by “pauper labor,” freely ad- 
mits the ‘ pauper laborer” himself. 

The incoming of the products of cheap labor is a very different thing from 
the incoming of cheap labor. The effect of the one is upon the production of 
wealth, increasing the aggregate amount to be distributed. The effect of the 
other is upon the distribution of wealth, decreasing the proportion which 
goes to the working classes. We might permit the freeimportation of Chi- 
nese commodities without in the slightest degree affecting wages; but, un- 
der our present conditions, the free immigration of Chinese laborers would 
lessen wages. 

Let us imagine under the general conditions of modern civilization, one 
country of comparatively high wages, and another country of comparatively 
low wages. Let us, in imagination, bring these countries side by side, sep- 
arating them only by a wall which permits the free transmission of commod- 
ities, but is impassable for human beings. Can we imagine, as protectionist 


and the low-wage country all the exporting, until the demand for labor 
so lessened in the one country that wages would fall to the level of the other? 
That would be to imagine that the former country would go on pushing its 
Clearly the 
one country would export no more than it got a return for, and the other 
could import no more than it gave a return for. 

What would go on between the two countries is the exchange of their re- 
spective productions, and, as previously pointed out, what commodites passed 
each way in this exchange would be determined, not by the difference in 
wages between the two countries, nor yet by differences between them in 
cost of production, but by differences in each country in the comparative 


| cost of producing different things. This exchange of commodities would go 


on to the mutual advantage of both countries, increasing the amount which 
each obtained, but no matter to whatdimensions it grew, how could it lessen 
the demand for labor or have any effect in reducing wages? 

Now, let us change the supposition and imagine such a barrier between 
the two countries as would prevent the passage of commodities, while per- 
mitting thefree passage of men. No goods produced by the lower-paid !abor 
of the one country could now be brought into theother: but would this pre- 
vent the reduction of wages? Manifestly not. Employers in the higher- 
wage country, being enabled to get in laborers willing to work for less, could 
quickly lower wages. 

What we may thus see by aid of the imagination accords with what we do 
see as a matter of fact. In spite of the high duties which shut out commodi- 
ties on the pretense of protecting American labor, American workmen in all 
trades are being forced into combinations to protect themselves by checking 
the competition of the labor market. Our protective tariff on commodities 
raises the price of commodities, but what raising there is of wages has been 
accomplished by trades unions and the Knights of Labor. Break up these ~ 


wages in all the now organized trades? . 

A scheme really intended for the protection of workingmen from the com- 

tition of cheap labor would not merely prohibit the importation of cheap 
abor under contract, but would prohibit the landing of any laborer who had 
not sufficient means to raise him above the necessity of competing for wages, 
or who did not give bonds to join some trades-union and abide by its rules. 
And if, under such a scheme, any duties on commodities were imposed. they 
would be imposed, in preference, on such commodities as could be produced 


can never hope to become hisown employer. 

Our tariff, like all protective tariffs, aims at nothingof this kind. Itshields 
the employing producer from competition, but in no way attempts to lessen 
competition among those who must sell him their labor; and the industries 
it aims to protect are those in which the mere workman, or even the work- 
man with a small capital, is helpless—those which can not be carried on 


| without large establishments, costly machinery, great amounts of capital, or 


the ownership of natural opportunities which bear a high price. 
Itis manifest that the aim of protection is to lessen competition in the 
selling of commodities, not in the selling of labor. In no case, save in the 


| peculiar and exceptional cases I shall hereafter speak of, can a tariff on com- 


modities benefit those who have labor, not commodities, to sell. Noris there 
in our tariff any provision that aims at compelling such employers as it 
benefits to share their benefits with their workmen. While it gives these 
employers protection in the goods market it leaves them free trade in the 
labor market, and for any protection they need workmen have to organize. 

I am not saying that any tariff could raise wages. I am merely pointing 
out that in our protective tariff there is no attempt, however inefficient, todo 
this—that the whole aim and spirit of protection is not the protection of the 
sellers of labor but the protection of the buyers of labor, not the maintain- 
ing of wages but the maintaining of profits. The very class that profess anxf 
ety to protect American labor by raising the price of what they themselves 
have to sell, notoriously buy labor as cheap as they can and fiercely oppose 
any combination of workmen to raise-wages. The cry of ‘protection for 
American labor” comes most vociferously from newspapers that lie under 
the ban of the printers’ unions; from coal and iron lords who, importing 
‘pauper labor’’ by wholesale, have bitterly fought every effort of their men 


| toclaim anything like decent wages; and from factory owners who claim 


the right to dictate the votes of men. The whole spirit of protection is 
against the rights of labor. 

This is so obvious as hardly to need illustration, but there is a case in ~ 
which it is so clearly to be seen as to tempt me to reference. 

There is one kind of labor in which capital has no advantage, and that a 
kind which has been held from remote antiquity toredound to the true great- 
ness and glory of a country—the labor of the author, a species of labor hard 
in itself, requiring long preparation, and in the vast majority of cases ex- 
tremely meager in its pecuniary returns. What protection have the protec- 
tionist majorities that have so long held sway in Congress given to this kind 
of labor? 

While the American manufacturer of books—the employing capitalist who 
puts them on the market—has been carefully protected from the competition 
of foreign manufacturers, the American author has not only not been pro- 
tected from the competition of foreign authors, but has been exposed to the 
competition of labor for which nothing whateveris paid Hehasnever asked 
for any protecticn save that of common justice, but this has been steadily 
refused. Foreign-made books have been saddled with a high protective duty, 
a force of customs examiners is maintained in the post-office, and an Anteri- 
can is not even allowed to accept the present of a book from a friend abroad 
without paying a tax for it.* 


*Although a great sum is raised in the United States every year to send 
the Bible to the heathen in foreign parts, we impose for the protection of 
the home ‘‘ Bible manufacturer’’ a heavy tax upon the bringing of Bibles 
into our country. There have recently been complaints of the smuggling of 
Bibles across our northern frontier, which have doubtless inspired our cus- 


What, then, shall we say of that sort of | tom-house officers to renewed vigilance, since; according to an official adver- 
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But this is not to protect the American author, who as an author is a mere 
laborer, but to protect the American publisher, whoisacapitalist. And this 
capitalist, so carefully protected as to what he has to sell has been permitted 
tocompel the American author to compete with stolen labor. Congress, 
which year after year has been maintaining a heavy tariff on the hypocriti- 
cal plea of protecting American labor, has steadily refused the bare justice 
of acceding to an international copyright which would prevent American 
publishers from stealing the work of foreign authors, and enaWje American 
authors not only to meet foreign authors on fair terms at home, but to get 
payment for their books when reprinted in foreign countries. An interna- 
tional copyright, demanded as it is by honor, by morals, and by every dictate 
of patriotic policy, has always been opposed by the protective interest.t 
Could anything more clearly show that thereal motive of protectionis always 
the profit of the employing capitalist, never the benefit of labor? 

What would be thought of the Congressman who should propose, as a 
‘‘workingman’s measure,’ to divide the surplus in the Treasury between 
two or three railway kings, and who should gravely argue that to do this 
would be to raise wages in all occupations, since the railway kings, finding 
themselves so much richer, would at onceraise the wages of their employés; 
which would lead to the raising of wages on all railways, and this again to 
the raising of wages in all occupations. Yet the contention that protective 
duties on goods raise wages involves justsuch assumptions. 

It is claimed that protection raises the wages of labor—that is to say, of 
labor generally. Itisnot merely contended that it raises wages in the spe- 
cial industries protected by the tariff. That would be to confess that the 
benefits of protection are distributed with partiality, a thing which its advo- 
cates are ever anxious todeny. Itis ——— assumed by protectionists that 
the benefits of protection are felt in all industries, and even the wages of 
farm laborers (in an industry which in the United States is not and can not 
be protected by the tariff) are pointed to as showing the results of protec- 
tion. 

The scheme of protection is, by checking importation to increase the price 
of protected commodities so as to enable the home producers of these com- 
modities to make larger profits. It is only as it does this, and so long as it 
does this, that protection can have any encouraging effect at all, and what- 
ever effect it has upon wages must be derived from this. + 

I have already shown that protection can not, except temporarily, increase 
the profits of producers as producers, but without regard to this, it is clear 
that the contention that protection raises wages involves two assumptions: 


(1) that increase in the profits of employers means increase in the wages of 


their workmen; and (2) that increase of wages in the protected occupations 
involves increase of wages in all occupations. 
To state these assumptions is to show theirabsurdity. Isthere anyone who 


really supposes that because an employer makes larger profits he therefore | 


pays higher wages? 

Lrode not long since on the platform of a Brooklyn horse-car and talked 
with the driver. He told me, bitterly and despairingly, of his long hours, 
hard work and poor pay—how he was chained to that car, a verier slave than 
the horses he drove; and how by turning himself into this kind of a horse- 
driving machine he could barely keep wife and children, laying by nothing 
for a ‘rainy day.”’ 

I said to him, ‘‘ Would it not bea good thing if the Legislature were to pass 
a law allowing the companies tor the fare from 5 to 6 cents, so as to en- 
able them to raise the wages of their drivers and conductors?” 

The driver measured me with a quick glance, and then exclaimed: “They 
give us more because they made more! You might raise the fare to 6 cents 
or to 60 cents, and they would not pay us a penny more. No matter how 
much they made we would get no more, so long as there are hundreds of men 
waiting and anxious to take ourplaces. Thecompany would pay higher div- 
idends or water the stock; not raise our pay.” 

Was not the driver right? Buyers of labor, like buyers of other things, 

; not according to what they can, but according to what they must. 
There are occasional exceptions, it is true; but these exceptions are refer- 
able tc motives of benevolence, which the shrewd business man keeps out of 
his business, no matter how much he may otherwise indulge them. Whether 
you raise the profits of a horse-car company or of a manufacturer, neither 
will on that account pay any higher wages. Employers never give the in- 
erease of their profits as a reason for raising the wages of their workmen, 
though they frequently assign decreased profits as a reason for reducing 
wages. But this is an excuse, not areason. The true reason is thatthedull 
times which diminish their profits increase the competition of workmen for 
employment. 

Such excuses are given only when employers feel thatif they reduce wages 
their a will be compelled to submit to the reduction, since others 
Will be glad to step into their places. And where trades-unions succeed in 
checking this competition they are enabled to raise wages. Since my talk 
with the driver, the horse-car employés of New York and Brooklyn, organ- 
ized into assemblies of the Knights of Labor and supported by that associa- 
tion. have succeeded in somewhat raising their pay and shortening their 
hours, thus gainiug wqgat no increase in the profits of the companies would 
have had the slightestendency to give them. 

No matter how much a protective duty may increase the profits of em- 
ployers it will have no effect in raising wages unless it so acts upon compe- 
tition as to give workmen power to compel an increase of wages. 

There are cases in which a protective duty may have this effect, but only 
to a small extent and for ashort time. When a duty, by increasing the de- 
mand for a certain domestic production, suddenly increases the demand for 
a certain kind of skilled labor the wages of such labor may be temporarily 
increased to an extent and fora time determined by the difficulties of ob- 
taining skilled laborers from other countries or of the acquirement by new 
laborers of the needed skill. 

But in any indusiry it is only the few workmen of peculiar skill who can 
thus be affected, and even when by these few such an advantage is gained, it 
can only be maintained by trades unions that limit entrance to the craft. 
The cases are, I think, few indeed in which any increase of wages has thus 
been gained by even that small class of workmen who in any protected in- 
dustry require such exceptional skill that their ranks can not easily be 
swelled; and the cases are fewer still, if they exist at all, in which the diffi- 
culties of bringing workmen from abroad, or of teaching new workmen, have 
long sufficed to maintain such increase. As for the great mass of those en- 
gaged in the protected industries, their labor can hardly be called skilled. 

Much of it can ree by ordinary unskilled laborers, and much of 
it does not even n the _e strength of the adult man, but consists of 
the mere tending of machinery, or of manipulations which can be learned by 
boys and girls in a few weeks, a few days, orevena fewhours. As to all this 


tisement, the following property seized for violation of the United States 
revenue laws was sold at public auction in front of the custom-house, Detroit, 
on Saturday, February 6, 1886, at 12 o’clock noon: 1 set silver jewelry, 3 bot- 
tles of brandy,7 yards astrachan, 1 silk tidy, 7 books, 1 shawl,1 sealskin 
cloak, 4 rosaries, | woolen shirt, 2 pairs of mittens,1 pair of stockings, 1 
bottle of gin, 1 Bible. 


tAn exception is to be made in favor of Horace Greeley, who, though a pro- 
tectionist, did advocate an international copyright. 
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labor, which constitutes by far the greater part of the labor required in the 
industries we most carefully protect, any temporary effect which a tari 
might have to increase wages in the way pointed out would be so quickly }os¢ 
that it could hardly be said to come into operation. For an increase in tha 
wages of such occupations would at once be counteracted by the flow of labor 
from other occupations. And it must be remembered that the effect of “ en. 
couraging” any industry by taxation is necessarily to discourage other in 
dustries, and thus to force labor into the protected industries by driving i; 
out of others. 

Nor could wages be raised if the bounty which the tariff aims to give em 
ploying producers were given directly to theirworkmen. If, instead of laws 
intended to add to the —- of the employing producers in certain indus- 
tries, we were to make laws by which so much should be added to the waves 
of the workmen, the increased competition which the bounty would cause 
would soon bring wages plus the bounty to the rate at which wages stood 
without the bounty. The result would be what it was in England, when dur. 
ing the early part of this century, it was attempted to improve the miserable 
condition of agricultural laborers by “grants In aid of wages” from parish 
— Just as these grants were made, so did the wages paid by the farmers 
sink. 

The car-driver was right. Nothing could raise his wages that did not les. 
sen the come of those who stood ready to take his place for the wages 
he was gett S If we were to enact that every car-driver should be paid a 
dollar a day additional from public funds, the result would simply be that 
the men who are anxious to get places as car-drivers for the wages now paid 
would be as anxious to get them at $1 less. If we were to give every car. 
driver $2 a day, the companies would be able to get men without paying 
themanything, just as where restaurant waiters are customarily feed by the 
patrons they get little or no wages, and in some cases even paya bonus for 
their places. 

But if it be preposterous to imagine that any effect a tariff may have to 
raise profits in the protected industries can raise wages in those industries, 
what shall we say of the notion that such raising of wages in the protected 
industries would raise wages in all industries? ‘This is like saying that to 
dam the Hudson River would raise the level of New York Harbor, and con 
a that of the Atlantic Ocean. Wages, like water, tend to a leve! 
and unless raiged in the lowest and widest occupations can be raised in any 
particular occupation only as it is walled in from competition. 

The general rate of wages in every country is manifestly determined by 
the rate in the occupations which require least special skill, and to which 
the man who has nothing but his labor can most easily resort. As they en 
gage the greater body of labor these occupations constitute the base of the 
industrial organization, amd are to other occupations what the ocean is to 
its bays. The rate of wages in the higher occupations can be raised above 
the rate prevailing in the lower only as the higher occupations are shut off 
from the inflow of labor by their greater risk or uncertainty by their re 
quirement of superior skill, education, ornatural ability, or by restrictions 
such as those imposed by trades unions. And to secure anything like a 
general rise of wages, or even to secure a rise of wages in any occupation 
upon ingress to which restrictions are not at the same time placed, it is nec 
essary to raise wages in the lower and wider occupations. That is to say, 
to return to our former illustration, the level of the bays and harbors that 
open into it can not be raised until the level of the ocean is raised. 

If it were evident inno other way, therecogmition of this general principle 
would suffice to make it clear that duties on imports can never raise the gen- 
eral rate of wages. For import duties can only “protect’’ occupations in 
which there is not sufficient labor employed to produce the supply we need. 
The labor thus engaged can never be more than a fraction of the labor en- 
gaged in producing commodities of which we not only provide the home sup- 

ly but have a surplus for export, and the labor engaged in work that must 

done on the spot. 

No matter what the shape or size of an iceberg, the mass above the water 
must be very much less than the mass below the water. Sono matter what 
be the conditions of the country or what the peculiarities of its industry 
that part of its labor engaged in occupations thatcan be ‘‘ protected”’ by im- 
port duties must always be small as compared with that engaged in occupa 
tions that can not be protected. In the United States, where protection has 
been carried to the utmost, the census returns show that not more than one- 
twentieth of the labor of the country is engaged in protected industries. 

In the United States, as in the world at large, the lowest and widest occu- 
pations are those in which men apply their labor directly to nature, and 0! 
these agriculture is the most important. How quickly the rise of wages in 
these occupations will increase wages in all occupations was shown in the 
early days of California, as afterward in Australia. Had anything bap- 
pened in California to increase the demand for cooks or carpenters or paint- 
ers, the rise of such wages would have been quickly met by the inflow of la- 
bor from other occupations, and in this way retarded and finally neutralized. 
But the discovery of the placer mines, which greatly raised the wages of un 
skilled labor, raised wages in all occupations. 

The difference of wages between the United States and European countries 
is itself an illustration of this principle. During our colonial days, before 
we had any protective tariff, ordinary wages were higher here than in Europe 
The reason is clear. Land being easy to obtain, the laborer could readily 
employ himself, and wages in agriculture being thus maintained at a highe! 
level, the general rate of wages was higher. And since up to the present 
time it has been easier to obtain land here than in Europe, the higher rate 
of wages in agriculture has kept up a higher general rate. 

To raise the general rate of wages in the United States the wages of agri- 
cultural labor must be raised. But our tariff does not and can not raise even 
the price of agricultural produce, of which we are exporters, net importers 
Yet, even had we as dense a population in proportion to our available land 
as Great Britain, and were we, like her, importers not exporters of agricul- 
tural productions, a protective tariff upon such productions could not in- 
crease agricultural wages, stillless could it increase wages in other occupa 
tions, which would then have become the widest. 

This we may see by the effect of the corn laws in, Great Britain, which was 
to increase, not the wages of the agricultural laborer, nor even the profits of 
the farmer, but the rent of the agricultural landlord. And evenif the differ 
entiation between land-owner, farmer, and laborer had, under the conditions 
I speak of, not become as clear here as in Great Britain, nothing which bene- 
fited the farmer would have the slightest tendency to raise wages, save as it 
benefited him, not as an owner of land or an owner of capital, but as a 1a- 
borer. 

We thus see from theory that protection can notraise wages. Thatit does 
not, facts show conclusively. his has been seen in Spain, in France, 12 
Mexico, in England during protection times, and everywhere that protec- 
tion has been tried. In countries where the working classes have little or no 
influence upon government it is never even pretended that protection raises 
wages. Tt is only in countries like the United States, where it is necessary 
to cajolethe working class, that such a preposterous plea ismade. And here 
the failure of protection to raise wages is shown by the most evident facts. 

Wages in the United States are higher than in other countries, not becaus? 
of protection, because we have had much vacant land to overrun. Before 
we had any tariff wages were higher here than in Europe, and far higher, 
relatively to the productiveness of labor, than they are now after our years 
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of protection. In spite of all our protection—and, for the last twenty-four 
years at least, protectionists have had it all their own way—the condition of 
the laboring classes of the United States has been slowly but steadily sink- 
ing to that of the “pauper labor’ of Europe. It does not follow that this is 
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pecause of —— but it is certain that protection has proved powerless 
prevent it. 

oR ; discover whether protection has or has not benefited the working classes 
of the United States it is not necessary to array tables of figures which only 
an expert can verify and examine. The determining facts are notorious. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that those to whom we have given power 
to tax the American people “for the protection of American industry,’’ pay 
their employés as little as they can, and make no scruple of impor the 
very foreign labor against whose products the tariff is nehiaenel, t is 
notorious that wages in the protected industries are, if anything, lower than 
in the unprotected industries, and that, though the protected industries do 
not employ more than @ twentieth of the working pulation of the United 
States, there occur in them more strikes, more lockouts, more attempts to 
reduce wages, than in all other industries. 

ln the highly protected industries of Massachusetts, official reports declare 
that the operative can not get a living without the work of wife and chil- 
dren. In the highly protected industries of New Jersey, many of the “pro- 
tected” laborers are children whose parents are driven by their necessities 
to find employment for them by misrepresenting their age so as to evade 
the Statelaw. In the highly protected industries of Pennsylvania, laborers, 
for whose sake we are told this high protection is imposed, are working for 
6 cents aday, and half-clad women are feeding furnace fires. ‘‘ Pluck-me 
stores,’ company tenements and boarding houses, Pinkerton detectives and 
mercenaries, and all the forms and evidences of the oppression and degra- 
dation of labor are, throughout the country, characteristic of the protected 
industries. 

The greater degradation and unrest of labor in the protected than in the 
unprotected industries may in part be accounted for by the fact that the pro- 
tected employers have been the largest importers of “foreign pauper labor.’ 
But in some part, at least, it is due to the greater fluctuations to which the 
protected industries are exposed. Being shut off from foreign markets, 
searcity of their uctions can not be so quickly met by importation, nor 
surplus relieved by exportation, and so with them for much of the time it is 
either ‘‘a feast or a famine.” 

These violent fluctuations tend to bring workmen into a state of depend- 
ence, if not of actual peonage, and to depress wages below the general stand- 
ard. But whatever be the reason, the fact is that so far is protection from 
raising wages in the protected industries, that the capitalists who carry 
them on would soon “enjoy” even lower-priced labor than now, were it not 
that wagesin them are kept up by the rate of wages in the unprotected in- 
dustries. 

CHAPTER XX.—THE ABOLITION OF PROTECTION. 


Our inquiry has sufficiently shown the futility and absurdity of protection. 
It only remains to consider the plea that is always set up for protection when 
other excuses fail—the plea that since capital has been invested and industry 
organized upon the basis of protection it would be unjust and injurious to 
abolish protective duties at once, and that their reduction must be gradual 
and slow. This plea for delay, though accepted and even urged by many of 
those who up to this time have been the most conspicuous opponents of pro- 
tection, will not bear examination. If protection be unjust, if it be an in- 
fringement of equal rights that gives certain citizens the power to tax other 
citizens, then anything short of its complete and immediate abolition in- 
volves a continuance of injustice. 

No one can ees a vested right in a wrong; no one can claim property 
ina privilege. To admit that privileges which have no other basis than a 
legislative act can not at any time be taken away by legislativeact is to commit 
ourselves to the absurd doctrine that has been carried to such a length in 
Great Britain, where it is held that a sinecure can not be abolished without 
buying out the incumbent, and that because a man’s ancestors have enjoyed 
the privilege of living onother people, he and his descendants, to the remotest 
time, haveacquired a sacred right to live upon other people. ? 

The true doctrine—of which we ought never, on any pretense, to yield one 
lota—is that enunciated in our Declaration of Independence, the self-evident 
doctrine that men are endowed by their Creator with — and unalienable 
rights,and that any law or institution that denies or impairs this natural 
equality may at any time be altered or abolished. And no more salutary 
lesson could to-day be taught to capitalists throughout the world than that 
justice is an element in the safety of investments, and that the man who 
trades upon the ignorance or the enslavement of a people does so at his own 
risk. A few such lessons and every thronein Europe would topple andevery 
great standing army melt away. 

Moreover, abolition at once is the only way in which the industries now 
protected could be treated with any fairness. The gradual abolition of pro- 
tection would give rise to the same scrambling and pipe-laying and log-roll- 
ing which every tariff change brings about, and the stronger would save 
themselves at the expense of the weaker. 

But, further than this, the gradual abolition of protection would not only 
continue fora long time, though ina diminishing degree, the waste, loss, 
and injustice inseparable from the system, but during all this period the an- 
ticipation of coming changes and the uncertainty in regard to them would 
continue to inspire insecurity and depress business, whereas were protec- 
tion abolished at once the shock, whatever it might be, would soon be over, 
and exchange and industry could at once reorganize upon a sure basis. 
Even on the theory that the abolition of protection involves temporary dis- 
aster, immediate abolition is as preferable to gradual abolition as amputa- 
tion at one operation is to amputation by inches. 

And to the working classes—the classes for whom those who deplore sud- 
den change profess to have most concern—the difference would be greater 
Still. It is always to the relative advantage of the poorer classes that any 
change involving disaster should be as sudden as possible, since the effect of 
delay is simply to give the richer classes opportunity to avoid it at the ex- 
pense of the poorer. 

If there is to be a certain loss to any community, whether by flood, by fire, 
by invasion, by pestilence, or by commercial convulsion, that loss will fall 
more Hghtly on the poor and more heavily on the rich the shorter the time 
in which it is concentrated. If the currency of acountry slowly depreciates, 
the depreciating currency will be forced into the hands of those least able to 
protect themselves, the price of commodities will advance in anticipation of 
the depreciation, while the price of labor will lag along after it; capitalists 
Will have opportunity to make secure their loans and to speculate in advanc- 





ing prices. and the loss will thus fall with far greater relative severity upon | 


the poor than upon the rich. 


To the same way if a depreciated currency be slowly restored to par, the | 


price of labor falls more quickly than the price of commodities; debtors 


struggle along in the endeavor to pay their obligations in an appreciating | 
currency, and those who have the most means are best able to avoid the dis- 
advantages and avail themselves of the speculative opportunities brought 
about by thechange. But the more suddenly any given change in the value 
of currency takes place the more equal will be its effects. 

So it is with the imposition of public burdens. It is manifestly to the ad- 
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vantage of the poorer class that any great public expense be met at once 
rather than spread over years by means of public debts. Thus, if the ex- 
penses of our civil war had been met by taxation levied at the time, such tax- 
ation must have fallen heavily upon the rich. But by the device of a public 
debt—a twin invention to that of indirect taxation—the cost of the war was 
not, as Was pretended, shifted from present time to future time (for that 
would only have been ble had the means to carry on the war been bor- 
rowed from abroad, which was not the case), but taxation which otherwise 
must have fallen upon individualsin proportion to their wealth was changed 
into taxation spread over a long series of years and falling upon individuals 
in proportion, not to their means, but to their consumption, thus imposing 
upon the poor far greater relative burdens than upon the rich. Whether the 
rich would have had the patriotism to support a war which thus called upon 
them for sacrifices more commensurate with those of the poor, who in all 
wars furnish the far greater portion of “the food for powder,” is another 
matter; but it is c that the spreading of the war taxation over years 
has not only made the cost of the war many times greater, but has been to 
the advantage of the rich and to the disadvantage of the working clasves. 

If the abolition of protection is, as ae Aree amen predict, certain to disor- 
ganize trade and industry, then it is better for all, and especially is it better 
for the working classes, that the change should be sharp and short. If the 
return toa naturalcondition of tradeand production must temporarily throw 
men out of aveas. then it is better that they should be thrown out at 
once and have done with it, than that the same loss of employment should be 
spread over a series of years with a constant depressing effect upon the labor 
market. Ina sharp but short period of depression the public purse could, 
without serious consequences, be drawn upon to relieve distress, but any at- 
tempt to relieve in that way the less general but more protracted distress in- 
cident to a long period of depression, would tend to create an army of ha- 
bitual paupers. 

But, truth, the talk about the commercial convulsions and industrial 
distress that would follow the abolition of protection is as baseless as the 
story with which Southern slaveholders during the war attempted to keep 
their chattels from running away—that the Northern armies would sell them 
to Cuba; as baseless as the predictions of Republican politicians that the 
election of a Democratic President would mean the assumption of the Con- 
federate debt, if not the revival of the “lost cause.” 

The real fear that underlies all this talk of the disastrous effects of the 
sudden abolition of protection was well exemplified in aconversation a friend 
of mine had awhile ago with a large manufacturer, whs belongs to a com- 
oination which prevents competition at home while the tariff prevents com- 
petition from abroad. The manufacturer was inveighing against any med- 
dling with the tariff, and dilating upon the ruin that would be brought upon 
the country by free trade. 

“Yes,” said my friend, who had been listening with an air of sympathetic 
attention, “I suppose, if the tariff were abolished, you would have to shut 
up your works.” 

“Well, no; not quite that,” said the manufacturer. “We could go ahead, 
even With free trade; but then—we couldn’t get the same profit.” 

The notion that our manufactures would be suspended and our iron works 
closed and our coal minesshut down by the abolition of protection is a notion 
akin to that of “the tail w: ing the dog.”” Where are the goods to come 
from which are thus to deluge our markets, and how are they to be paid for? 
There is not productive _— enough in Europe to supply them, nor are 
there ships to transport m, to say nothing of the effect upon European 
prices of the demands of 60,000,000 of people, who, head for head, consume 
more than any other people in the world. And since other countries are not 
going to deluge us with the products of their labor without demanding the 
products of our own labor in a, any increase in our imports from the 
abolition of protection would involve a corresponding increase in exports. 

The truth is that the change would not only be beneficial to our industries 
at large—four-fifths of which, at least, are not brought into competition with 
imported commodities, but it would be beneficial even to the ** protected ”’ in- 
dustries. lInthose that are sheltered by home monopolies, profits would be 
reduced, in those in which the tariff permits the use of inferior machinery 
and slovenly methods, better machinery would have to be provided and bet- 
ter methods introduced; but in the great bulk of our manufacturing indus- 
tries, the effect wouldonly be beneficial, the reduction in the costof material 
far more than compensating for the reduction in prices. And with a lower 
cost of production foreign markets from which our manufacturers are now 
shut out would be opened. If any industry would be “crushed” itcould only 
be some industry now carried on at national loss. 

The increased power which the removal of restrictions upon trade would 
give in the production of wealth would be felt in all directions. Instead of a 
collapse there would be a revivification of industry, Rings would be broken 
up, and where profits are now excessive they would come down; but produc- 
tion would go on under healthier conditions and with greaterenergy. Ameri- 
can manufacturers would begin fo find markets the whole world over. Ameri- 
can ships would again sail the high seas. The Delaware would ring like tha 
Clyde with the clash of riveting hammers, and the United States would rap 
idly take that first place in the industrial and commercial world to which her 
pee and her natural resources entitle her, but which is now occupied 

y England, while legislation and administration would be relieved of a great 
cause of corruption, and all governmental reforms would be made easier. 


Duties on Wool and Woolen Goods. 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM J. STONE, 


OF KENTUCEY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 6, 1892. 
On the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties 
on woolen goods. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: As going to the very root of the tariff discus- 
sion and setting forth in the clearest of language,I desire to 
make a contribution to this debate from the pen of a world- 
famous writer on political economy, Henry George. I quote the 
following from his celebrated book, Protection or Free Trade: 

CHAPTER XXI.—INADEQUACY OF THE FREE-TRADE ARGUMENT. 
The point we have now reached is that at which discussions of the tariff 
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uestion usually end—the extreme limit to which the avowed champions of 
the opposing policies carry their controversy. 

We have, in fact, reached the legitimate end of our inquiry so far as it re- 
lates to the respective merits of protection and free trade. The stream, 
whose course our examination has been following, here blends with other 
streams, and though it still flows on,it is as part of a wider and deeper 
river. As he who would trace the waters of the Ohio to their final union 
with the ocean can not stop when the Ohio ends, but must still follevy on 
that mighty Mississippi which unites streams from far different sources, so, 
as I said in the beginning, to — understand the tariff question we must 
go beyond the tariff question. This we may now see. 

So far as relates to questions usually debated between protectionists and 
free traders our inquiry is now complete and conclusive. We have seen the 
absurdity of protection as a general principle and the fallacy of the special 
pleas that are made for it. We have seen that protective duties can not in- 
crease the aggregate wealth of the count hat enforces them, and have no 
tendency to give a greater proportion of that wealth to the working class. 
We have seen that their tendencies, on the contrary, are to lessen aggregate 
wealth, and to foster monopolies at the expense of the masses of the people. 

But although we have directly or inferentially disproved every argument 
that is made for protection, although we have seen conclusively that protec- 
tion is in its nature inimical to general interests, and that free trade is in its 
nature promotive of general interests, yet if our inquiry were to stop here 
we should not have accomplished the purpose with which we set out. For 
my part, did it end here, I would deem the labor I have so far spent in writ- 
ing this book little better than wasted. For all that we have seen has, with 
more or less coherence and clearness, been shown againandagain. Yetpro- 
tection still retains its hold upon the popular mind. And until something 
more is shown, protection will retain this hold. 

In exposing the fallacies of protection I have endeavored in each case to 
show what has made the fallacy plausible, but it still remains to explain wh 
such exposures produce so little effect. The very conclusiveness with whic 
our examination has disproved the claims of protection will suggest that 
there must be something more to be said, and may well prompt the question,, 
“If the protective theory is really so incongruous with the nature of things 
and so inconsistent with itself, how is it that after so many years of discus- 
sion it still obtains such wide and strong support?” 

Free traders usually attribute the persistence of the belief in protection to 
a pened orance, played upon by special interests. But this explanation 
will hardly satisfy an unbiased mind. Vitality inheres in truth, notinerror. 
Though accepted error has always the strength of habit and authority, and 
the battle against it must always be hard at first, yet the tendency of discus- 
sion in which error is confronted with truth is to make the truth steadily 
clearer. That a theory which seems wholly false holds its ground in popu- 
lar belief despite wide and long discussion, should prompt its opponents to 
inquire whether their arguments have really gone to the roots of popular 
belief, and whether this belief does not derive support from truths they have 
not considered, or from errors not yet exposed, which still pass for truths— 


_ rather than to attribute its vitality to popular incapacity to recognize truth. 


I shall hereafter show that the protective idea does indeed derive support 
from doctrines that have been actively taught and we defended by the 
very economists who have assailed it. (who, so to speak, have been vigor- 
ously defending as with the right hand while raining blows upon it 
with the left), and from habits of thought which the opponents no less than 
the advocates of protection have failed to callin question. But what I now 
wish to point out is the inadequacy of the arguments which free traders 
usually rely on to convince workingmen that the abolition of protection is 
for their interest. 

In cur examination we have gone as far and in certain respects somewhat 
further than free traders usually go. But what have we proved as to the 
mainissue? Merely that it is the tendency of free trade to increase the pro- 
duction of wealth and thus to permit of the increase of wages, and that it is 
the tendency of protection to Gecrease the production of wealth and foster 
certain monopolies. But from this it does not follow that the abolition of 

rotection would be of any benefit to the working class. The tendency of a 

rick pushed off a chimney top is to fall to the surface of the ground. But 
it will not fall to the surface of the ground if its fall be intercepted by the 
roof of a house. The tendency of anything that increases the productive 
power of labor is to augment wages. But it will not augment wages under 
conditions in which laborers are forced by competition to offer their services 
for a mere a 

In the United States, as in all countries where political power is in the hands 
of the masses, the vital point in the tariff controversy is as to its effect upon 
the earnings of ‘‘the poor people who have to work.’’* 

But this point lies a the limit to which free traders are accustomed 
to confine their reasoning. They prove thatthe tendency of protection is to 
reduce the production of wealth and to increase the price of commodities, 
and from this they assume thatthe effect of the abolition of protection would 
be to increase the earnings of labor. But not merely is such an assumption 
logically invalid until it is shown that thereis nothing in existing conditions 
to —— the working classes from getting the benefit of thistendency, but, 
although in itself a natural assumption, it is in the minds of “the poor peo- 
ple who have to work”’ contradicted by obvious facts. 

In this is the invalidity of the free-trade argument, and here, and notin 
the ignorance of the masses, is the reason why all attempts to convert work- 
ingmen to the free-tradeism which would substitute a revenue tariff for a 
protective tariff must, save under such conditions as existed in England forty 
years ago, utterly fail. 

While both sides have shown the same indisposition to go to the heart of 
the controversy, there can be no question that so far as issue is joined be- 
tween SS and free traders, in current discussion, the free traders 
have the best of the argument. 

But that the belief in protection has survived long and wide discussion, 
that itseems to spring up again when beaten down and to arise with a on 
ent spontaneity in communities such as the United States, Canada, and Aus- 
tralia, that have grown up without tariffs, and where the system lacks the 
advantage of inertia and of enlisted interests, proves that beyond the discus- 
sion there must be something which strongly commends protection to the 
popular mind. 

his may also be inferred from what protectionists themselves say. 
Beaten in argument, the protectionist usually falls back upon some declara- 
tion which implies that the real grounds of his belief have been untouched, 
and which generally takes the form of an assertion that though free trade 
may be true in theory it fails in practice. In such form the assertion is un- 
tenable. A theoryis but an explanation of the relation of facts, and nothing 
can be true in theory that is not true in practice. But free traders really 
beg the question when they answer by merely pointing this out. The real 
question is, whether the reasoning on which free traders rely takes into ac- 
count all existing conditions? What the protectionist means, or at least the 
en that he appeals to, when he talks in this way of the difference be- 
ween theory and fact, is that the free-trade theory does not take into ac- 
count all existing acts. And this is true. 








*I find this suggestive phrase in a protectionist newspaper. But it well ex- 
presses the attitude toward labor of many of the free-trade writers also. 
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As the tariff question is presented, there are indeed, under existing socia) 
conditions, two sides to the shield, so that men who only look at one side, 
closing their eyes to the other, may continue, with equal confidence, to hold 
opposite opinions. And that the distinction between themh may, with not 
entire inaptness, bt described as that of exclusively regarding theory and 
that ofexclusively regarding facts, we shall see when we have developed a 
theory which will embrace all the facts, and which will explain not only why 
itis that honest men have so diametrically differed upon the question of 

rotection vs. free trade, but why the adyocates of neither policy have been 
nclined to press on to that point where honest differences may be reconciled. 
For we have reached the place where the Ohio of the tariff question flows into 
the Mississippi of the great social question. 

It need not surprise us that both parties to the controversy, as it hag hith- 
erto been conducted, should stop here, for it would be as rational to expect 
any thorough treatment of the social question from the well-to-do class rep- 
resented in the English Cobden Club or the American Iron and Steel Associa- 
tion, or from their apologists in professorial chairs, as it would be to look for 
any thorough treatment of the subject of personal liberty in the controver- 
sies of the slaveholding Whigs and slaveholding Democrats of forty years 
ago, or in the sermons of the preachers whose salaries were paid by them. 


CHAPTER XXII.—THE REAL WEAKNESS OF FREE TRADE. 


How the abolition of protection would stimulate production, weaken mo 
nopolies, and relieve government of a great cause of corruption, we have seen: 

* But what,” it will be asked, ‘‘would be the gain to workingmen? Will 
wages increase?”’ For some time, and to some extent, yes. For the spring 
of industrial energy consequent upon the removal of the dead weight of the 
tariff would for a time make the demand for labor brisker and employ ment 
steadier, and in occupations where they can combine, workingmen would 
have better opportunity to reduce their hours and increase their wages, as, 
since the abolition of the protective tariff in England, many trades there 
havedone. But even from the total abolition of protection, it is impossible 
to predict any general and permanent increase of wages or any general and 
permanent improvement in the conditionsof the working classes. ‘Theeffect 
of the abolition of protection, great and beneficial though it must be, would 
in nature be similar to that of the inventions and discoveries which in our 
time have so greatly increased the production of wealth, yet have nowhere 
— raised wages or of themselves improved the condition of the working 
classes. 

— is the weakness of free trade as it is generally advocated and under- 
stood, 

The workingman asks the free trader: ‘‘ How will the change you propose 
benefit me?” 

The free trader can only answer: ‘‘It will increase wealth and reduce the 
cost of commodities.” 

But in our own time the workingman has seen wealth enormously in- 
creased without feeling himself a sharerin the gain. He has seen the cost 
of commodities greatly reduced without finding it any easier to live. He 
looks to England, where a revenue tariff has for some time taken the place 
of a protective tariff, and there he finds labor degraded and ee a gen- 
eral standard of wages lower than that which prevails here, while such im- 
provements as have been made in the condition of the working classes since 
the abolition of protection are clearly not traceable to that, but to trades 
unions, to temperance and beneficial societies, to immigration, to education, 
and to such acts as those regulating the labor of women and children, and 
the sanitary conditions of factories and mines. 

And seeing this, the workingman, even though he may realize with more 
or less clearness the hypocrisy of the rings and combinations which demand 
tariff duties for ‘“‘the protection of American labor,” accepts the fallacies of 
protection, or at least makes no effort to throw them off, not because of their 
strength so much as of the weakness of the appeal which free trade makes 
tohim. A considerable proportion, at least, of the most intelligent and in- 
fluential of American workingmen are fully conscious that ‘‘protection” 
does nothing for labor, but neither do they see what free trade could do. 
And so they regard the tariff question as one of no practical concern to work- 
ingmen—an attitude hardly less satisfactory to the protected interests than 
a thorough belief in protection. For when an interest is already intrenched 
in law and habit of thought, those who are not against it are for it. 

To prove that the abolition of protection would tend to increase the ag- 
gregate wealth is not of itself enough to evoke the strength necessary to 
overthrow protection. Todo that it must be proved that the abolition of 
protection would mean improvement in the condition of the masses. 

Itis, as I have said, natural to assume thatincreased production of wealth 
would be for the benefit of all, and to a child, a savage, or a civilized man 
who lived in his study and did not read the daily papers, this would doubt- 
less seem # necessary assumption. Yet, to the majority of men in civilized 
society, so far is this assumption from seeming necessary, that current ex- 
planations of the most important social phenomena involve the reverse. 

Without question the most important social phenomena of our time arise 
from that partial paralysis of industry whichin allhighly civilized countries 
is in some degree chronic, and which at recurring periods becomes intensified 
in widespread and long-continued industrial depressions. What is the cur- 
rent explanation of these phenomena? Is it not that which attributes them 
to overproduction? 

This explanation is positively or negatively supported even by men who 
attribute to popular ignorance the failure of the masses to appreciate the 
benefits of substituting a revenue tariff for a protective tariff But so long 
as conditions which bring racking anxiety and bitter privation to millions 
are commonly attributed to the overproduction of wealth, is it any wonder 
that a reform which is urged on the ground that it would still further in 
crease the production of wealth should fail to arouse popular enthusiasm’ 

If, indeed, it be popular ignorance that gives persistence to the belief in 
protection, it is an ignorance that extends to questions far more important 
and pressing than any question of tariff—an ignorance that the advocates of 
free trade have done nothing to enlighten and that they can do nothing 'o 
enlighten until they explain why it is that, in spite of the enormous increase 
of productive power that has been going on with accelerating rapidity all 
this century, itis yet so hard for the mere laborer to get a living. 

In this great fact, that increase in wealth and in the power of producing 
wealth does not bring of general benefit in which all classes share—does 
not for the great masses lessen the intensity of the struggle to live, lies the 
explanation of the popular weakness of free trade. It is owing to the in- 
creasing appreciation of this fact, and not to accidental causes, that all over 
the civilized world the free-trade movement has for some time been losing 
energy. 

American revenue reformers delude themselves if they imagine that pro- 
tection can now be overthrown in the United States by a movement on thé 
lines of the Cobden Club. The Gay for that has passed. 

It is true that the British tariff reformers of forty years ago were enabled 
on these lines to arouse the popular enthusiasm necessary to overthrow pro- 
tection. But not only did the fact that the British tariff made food dear en- 
able them toappeal tosympathy and imagination with a directness and force 
impossible where the commodities affected by a tariff are not of such prime 
importance; but the feeling of that time in regard to such reforms was far 
more hopeful. The great social problems which to-day loom so dark on the 
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horizon of the civilized world were then hardly perceived. In the destruc- 
tion of political tyranny and the removal of trade restrictions ardent and 
generous spirits saw the emancipation of labor and theeradication of chronic 
poverty, and there was a confident belief that the industrial inventions and 
discoveries of the new era which the world had entered would elevate society 
from its very foundations. The natural assumption that increase in the 
general wealth must mean @ general improvement in the condition of the 
ople was then confidently made. 

But disappointment after disappointment has chilled these hopes, and, 
just as faith in mere republicanism has weakened, so the power of the ap- 
peal that free traders make to the masses has weakened with the decline of 
the belief that mere increase in the power of production will increase the 
rewards of labor. Instead of the abolition of protection in Great Britain 
being followed, as was expected, by the overthrow of protection everywhere, 
it is not only stronger throughout the civilized world than it was then, but 
is again raising its head in Great Britain. 

It is useless to tell workingmen that increase in the general wealth means 
improvement in their condition. They know by experience that this is not 
true. The working classes of the United States have seen the general wealth 
enormously increased, and they have also seen that, as wealth has increased, 
the fortunes of the rich have grown larger, without its becoming a whit 
easier to get a living by labor. 

It is true that statistics may be arrayed in such way as to prove to the sat- 
isfaction of those who wish to believe it, that the condition of the working 
classes is steadilyimproving. But thatthis isnot the fact workingmen well 
know. Itis true that the average consumption has increased, and that the 
cheapening of commodities has brought into common use things that were 
once considered luxuries. Itis also true that in many trades wages have 
been somewhat raised and hours reduced by combinations among workmen. 
But although the prizes that are to be gained in the lottery of life—or, if any 
one prefers so to call them, the prizes that are to be gained by superior skill, 
energy, and foresight—are constantly becoming greater and more glittering, 
the blanks grow more numerous. 

The man of superior powers and opportunities may hope to count his mil- 
lions where a generation ago he could have hoped to count his tens of thou- 
sands; but to the ordinary man the chances of failure are greater, the fear 
of want more pressing. It is harder for the average man to become his own 
employer, to provide for a family and to guard against contingencies. The 
anxieties attendant on the fear of losing employment are becoming greater 
and greater, and the fate of him who falls from his place more direful. To 
prove this it is not necessary to cite the statistics that show how pauperism, 
crime, insanity, and suicide are increasing faster than our increase in popu- 
lation. Who that reads our daily papers needs any proof that the increa-e 
in the aggregate of wealth does not mean increased ease of gaining a living 
by labor? 

There is an item which I take from the papers asI write. I do not take it 
because equally striking items are rare, but because I find a comment on it 
which I would also like to quote: 


“STARVED TO DEATH IN OHIO. 


“DAYTON, OHIO, August 26. 


“One of the most horrible deaths that ever occurred in a civilized commnu- 
nity was that of Frank Waltzman, which happened in this city yesterday 
morning. He has seven children and a wife, and was once a prominent citi- 
zen of Xenia,Ohio. He tried his hand at any kind of business where he could 
find opportunity, and finally was compelled to shovel gravel to get a crust 
for his children. He worked at this all last week, and on Saturday night was 
brought home in a wagon, unable to walk. This morning he was dead. An 
investigation of the affair established the fact that the man had starved to 
death. The family had been without food for nearly two weeks. His wife 
tells a horrible story of his death, saying that while he lay dying his children 
surrounded his couch and sobbed piteously for bread.”’ 

And here is the typical comment which the New York Tribune, shocked for 
a moment out of its attempt to convince workingmen that the tariff has im- 
proved their condition, makes upon this item: 


“STARVED TO DEATH. 


“The Tribune, Tuesday, laid before its readers a very sad story of death by 
literal starvation, at Dayton,Ohio. Thedetailsof thiscase must havestruck 
many thoughtful persons as more resembling the catastrophes we are accus- 








tomed to regard as appertaining to European life than thoseindigenous here. | 


The story is old enough in general outline. First, a merchant, prospering: 
then decline of business, bankruptcy, and by degrees destitution, until pride 
and shame together brought on the culminating disaster. 

“A few years ago it would have been said that such a fact was impossible 
in America, and certainly there was a time when no one with power and will 
to work need have starved in any part of this country. During that perio, 
too, the strong elasticity and recuperative power of Americans were the 
ee wonder. No man thought much of failurein business. The demand 

or ente 

could be Fe down. Perhaps this ability to recover was not so much a na- 
tional peculiarity as an effect of the existing state of society. Certainly, as 
things settle more and more into regular grooves in the older States, the par- 
allel between American and European civilization becomes closer, and the 
social problems which perplex those societies are beginning to overshadow 
this one also. Competition in our centers of population narrows more and 
more the field of unmoneyed enterprise. Itis no longer soeasy for those who 
fallto rise again. And social conventions fetter men more and tend to hold 
them within narrower bounds. 

“The poor fellow who starved to death at Dayton the other day suffered an 
Old World fate. He wasdown and could not getup. He was deprived of his 
old resources and could not invent new ones. His large family increased his 
difficulties. He could not compete successfully with younger and less 
handicap contemporaries, an 


| district could not be relieved by the plenty of another. 
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portion of our population concentrating in cities, and when country roads 
to the remotest borders are filled with tramps. I merely reprint this article 
as a sample of the recognition one meets everywhere, even on the part of 
those who formally deny it, of the obvious fact that it is becoming harder 
and harder for the man who has nothing but his own exertions todepend on 
to get a living in the United States. This fact destroys the assumption that 
our protective tariff raises and maintains wages, but it also makes it impos- 
sible to assume that the abolition of protection would in any way alter the 
tendency which as wealth increases makes thestruggle for existence harder 
and harder. This tendency shows itself throughout the civilized world, and 
arises from the more unequal distribution which everywhere accompanies 
the increase of wealth. How could the abolition of protection affect it? The 
worst that can in this respect be said of protection is that ft somewhat ac- 
celerates this tendency. The best that could be promised for the abolition of 
protection is that it might somewhat restrain it. 

In England the same tendency has continued to manifest itself since the 
abolition of protection, despite the fact that in other ways great agencies for 
the eellefand elevation of the masses have beenat work. Increased immigra- 
tion, the greater diffusion of education, the growth of trades unions, sanitary 
improvements, the better organization of charity, and governmental regu- 
lation of labor and its conditions having during all these years directly ten- 
ded toimprove the condition of the workingclass. Yetthedepths of poverty 
are as dark as ever, and the contrast between want and wealth more glaring. 
The Corn-Law Reformers thought to make hunger impossible, but though 
the Corn laws have long since been abolished, starvation still figures in the 
mortuary statistics of a country overflowing with wealth. 

While “statisticians’’ marshal figures to show to Dives’s satisfaction how 
much richer Lazarus is becoming, here is what the Congregational! clergy- 
men of the greatest and richest of the world’s great cities declare in their 
“Bitter Cry of Outcast London.” 

‘*While we have been building our churches and solacing 





ourselves with 


| our religion and dreaming that the millennium was coming, the poor have 


been growing poorer, the wretched more miserable, and the immoral more 
corrupt. The gulf has been daily widening which separates the lowest classes 
of the community from our churches and chapels and from all decency and 
civilization. It is easy to bring an array of facts which seem to point tothe 
opposite conclusion. But what does it all amount to? We are simply liv- 
ing in a fool's paradise if we imagine that all these agencies combined are 
doing a thousandth part of what needs to be done. We must face the facts, 
and these compel the conclusion that this terrible fiood of sin and misery 
is gaining on us. It is rising every day.” 

This is everywhere the testimony of disinterested and sympathetic ob- 
servers. Those who are raised above the fierce struggle may not reatize 
what is going on beneath them. But whoever chooses to look may see. 

And when we take into account longer periods of time than are usually 
considered in discussions as to whether the condition of the workingman 
has or has not improved with improvement in productive agencies and tn- 
crease in wealth, here is a great broad fact: 

Five centuries ago the wealth-producing power of England, man for man, 
was small indeed compared with what it is now. Not merely were ail the 
great inventionsand discoveries which since the introduction of steam have 
revolutionized mechanical industry then undreamed of, but evenagriculture 
was far ruder and less productive. Artificial grasses had not been discov- 
ered. The potato, the carrot, the turnip, the beet, the many other plants and 
vegetables which the farmer now finds most prolific, had not been intro- 
duced. The advantages which ensue from rotation of crops were unknown. 
Agricultural implements consisted of the spade, the sickle, the flail, the rude 
plow, and the harrow. Cattle had not been bred to more than one-half the 
size they average now, and sheepdid not yield half the fleece. Roads, where 
there were roads, were extremely bad, wheel vehicies scarce and rude, and 
places a hundred miles from each other were, in difficulties of transporta- 
tion, practically as far apart as London and Hongkong, or San Francisco 
and New York are now. 

Yet patient students of those times—such men as Prof. Thorold Rogers, 
who has devoted himself to the history of prices and has deciphered the rec- 
ords of colleges, manors, and public offices—tell us that the condition of 
the English laborer was not only relatively but absolutely better in those 
rude times than it is in England to-day, after five centuries of advance in the 
productive arts. They tell us that the workingman did not work so hard as 
he does now and lived better; that he was exempt from the harassing dread 
of being forced by loss of employment to want and beggary or of leaving a 
family that must apply to charity to avoid starvation. 

Pauperism as it prevailsin the rich England of the nineteenth century was 
in the far poorer England of the fourteenth century absolutely unknown. 
Medicine was empirical and superstitious, sanitary regulations and precau- 
tions were all but unknown. There were frequently plague and occasionally 
famine, for owing to the difficulties of transportation the scarcity of one 
But men did not. 


as they do now, starve in the midst of abundance; and what is perhaps 


| the most significant fact of all is that not only were women and chil- 
| dren not worked as they are to-day, but the eight-hour system, which even 


rise of all kinds was such that no manof ordinary pluck and energy | 


so he sank, as thousands have done in the | 


great capitals of Europe, but as hitherto very few, it is to be hoped, have | 


sunk in an American community. Yet this is the tendency. df a rapid in- 
crease of Pa and wealth. The struggle becomes fiercer all the time; 
and while the exactions of society enslave and hamper the ambitious in- 
creasingly, the average fertility of resource and swift adaptability decline, 
just as the average skill of workmen declines with the perfection of mechani- 
cal appliances. 

“Commerce and the artificial requirements of social tyranny have already 
educated among us a class of people whose lives are a perpetual struggle and 
as perpetual an hypocrisy. They could live comfortably if they could give up 
display, but they can not do it, and so they make themselves wretched and de- 
moralize themselves at the same time. The sound, healthy American char- 
acteristics are being eliminated in this way, and we are rearing up instead a 
generation of feeble folks who may in turn become the parents of such hewers 
of wood and drawers of water as the Old World city masses have long been. 
And here, as there, our remedy and regeneration must come from the more 
vigorous and better-trained products of the country life.” 

1 will not ask how regeneration is to come from the more vigorous prod- 
ucts of the country life, when every census shows a greater and greater pro- 
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the working classes of the United States, with all the profusion of labor-sav- 
ing machinery and appliances, have not yet attained, was then the common 
system. 

“If this be the result of five centuries of such increase in productive power 
as has never before been known in the world, what ground is there for hop- 
ing that the mere abolition of protective tariffs would permanently benetit 
workingmen? 

And not merely do facts of this kind prevent us from assuming that the 
abolition of protection could more than temporarily benefit workingmen, 
but they suggest the question whether it could more than temporarily in- 
crease the production of wealth? 

Inequality in the distribution of wealth tends to lessen the production of 
wealth—on the one side, by lessening intelligence and incentive among work 
ers; and on the other side by augmenting the number of idlers and those who 
minister to them, and by increasing vice, crime, and waste. Now, if increase 
in the production of wealth tends to increase inequality in distribution, not 
only shall we be mistaken in expecting its full effect from anything which 
tends to increase production, but there may be a point at which increased 
inequality of distripution will neutralize increased power of production, just 
as the carrying of too much sail may deaden a ship’s way. 

Trade is a labor-saving method of production, and the effect of tariff re- 
strictions upon trade is unquestionably to diminish productive power. Yet 
important as may be the effects of protection in diminishing the production of 
wealth, they are far less important than the waste of productive forces which 
is commonly attributed to the very excess of productive power. The exist- 
ence of protective tariffs will not suffice to explain that paralysis of indus- 
trial forces which in all departments of industry seems to arise from an ex- 
cess of productive power over the demand for consumption. and which is 
every where leading to combinations to restrain production. And consider- 
ing this, can we feel quite sure that the effect of abolishing protection would 
be more than temporarily to increase the production of wealth? 


CHAPTER XXIII.—THE REAL STRENGTH OF PROTECTION. 
The pleas for protection are contradictory and absurd; the books in which 
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it is attempted to give it the semblance of a coherent system are confused 
and illogical.* 

But we all know that the reasons men give for their conduct or opinions 
are not always the true reasons, and that beneath the reasons we advance to 
others or set forth to ourselves there often lurks a feeling or perception 
Which we may but vaguely apprehend or may even be unconscious of, but 
which isin reality the determining factor. 

I have been at pains to examine the arguments by which protection is ad- 
vocated or defended, and this has been necessary to our inquiry, just as it is 
necessary that an advancing army should first take the outworks before it 
can move on the citadel. Yet though these arguments are not merely used 
controversially, but justify their faith in protection to protectionists them- 
selves, the real strength of protection must be sought elsewhere. 

One needs but to talk with the rank and file of the supporters of protection 
in such a way as to discover their thoughts rather than their arguments, to 
see that beneath all the reasons assigned for protection there is something 
which gives it vitality, no matter how clearly those reasons may be dis- 
proved. 

The truth is, that the fallacies of protection draw their real strength from 
@ great fact, which is to them as the earth was to the fabled Antzus, so that 
they are beaten down only tospring upagain. This fact is one which neither 
side in the controversy endeavors to explain—which free traders quietly ig- 
nore and protectionists quietly utilize; but Wkich is of all social facts most 
obvious and important to the working classes—thé fact that as soon, atleast, 
as a certain stage of social development is reached, there are more laborers 
seeking employment than can find it—a surplus which at recurring periods 
of industrial depression becomes very large. Thus the opportunity of work 
comes to be regarded as a privilege, and work itself to be deemed in com- 
mon thought a good.t 

Here, and not in the labored arguments which its advocates make, or in 
the power of the special interests which it enlists, lies the real strength of 
protection. Beneath all the mental habits I have spoken of as disposing 
men to accept the fallacies of —— lies one still more important—the 
habit ingrained in thought and speech of looking upon work as a boon. 

Protection, as we have seen, operates to reduce the power of a community 
to obtain wealth—to lessen the result which a given amount of exertion can 
secure. It ‘makes more work,” in the sense in which Pharaoh made more 
work for the Hebrew brickmakers when he refused them straw; in thesense 
in which the spilling of grease over her floor makes more work for the house- 
wife, or the rain that wets his hay makes more work for the farmer. 

Yet, when we prove this, what have we proved to men whose greatest 
elite . get work; whose idea of good times is that of times when work 

s plentiful? 


rain that wets his hay is to the farmer clearly an injury; but is it an in- 


jury to the laborer who gets by reason of it a day’s work and aday’s pay that | 


otherwise he would not have got? 

The spilling of grease upon her kitchen floor may be a bad thing for the 
housewife; but to the scrubbing-woman who is thereby enabled to earn a 
needed half-dollar it may be a godsend. 

Or if the laborers on Pharaoh’s public works had been like the laborers on 
modern public works, anxious only that the job might last, and if outside 
of them had been a mass of less fortunate laborers, pressing, struggling, 
begging for employment in the brickyards—would the edict that, by reducing 
the productiveness of labor, made more work have really been unpopular? 

Let us go back to Robinson Crusoe. In speaking of him I purposely left 
out Friday. Our protectionist might have talked until he was tired without 
convincing Crusoe that the more he got and the less he gave in his exchange 
With passing ships the worse off he would be. But if he had taken Friday 
aside, recalled to his mind how Crusoe had sold Xury into slavery as soon 
as he had no further use for him, even though the poor boy had helped him 
escape from the Moors and had saved his life, and then had whispered into 
Friday's ear that the less work there was to do the less need would Crusoe 
have of him and the greater the danger that he might give him back to the 
cannibals, now that he was certain to have more congenial companions— 
would the idea that there might be danger in a deluge of cheap goods have 
seemed so ridiculous to Friday as it did to Crusoe? 

Those who imagine that they can overcome the popular leaning to protec- 
tion by pointing out that protective tariffs make necessary more work to ob- 
tain the same result, ignore the fact that in all civilized countries that have 
reached a certain stage of development the majority of the people are unable 
to employ themselves, and, unless they find some one to give them work, are 
helpless, and, hence, are accustomed to regard work as a thing to be desired 
in itself, and anything which makes more work as a benefit, not an injury. 

Here is the rock against which ‘free traders’’ whose ideas of reform go 
no further than “a tariff for revenue only ’’ waste their strength when they 
demonstrate that the effect of protection is to increase work without increas- 
ing wealth. And here isthe reason why, as we have seen in the United States, 
in Canada and in Australia, the disposition to resort to protective tariffs in- 
creases as that early stage in which there is no difficulty of finding employ- 


ment is passed, and the social phenomena of older countries begin to appear.+ 


*The latest apology for protection, ‘‘Protection vs. Free Trade—the scien- 
tific validity and economic operation of defensive duties in the United 
States,’ by ex-Governor Henry M. Hoyt, of Pennsylvania (New York, 1886), 
is hardly below the average in this respect, yet in the very preface the author 
discloses his equipment for economic investigation by talking of value as 
though it were a measure of quantity, and supposing the case of a farmer 
who has $3,500 worth of produce which he can not sell or barter. With this 
beginning it is hardly to be wondered at that the 420 pages of his work bring 
him to the conclusion, which he prints in italics, that ‘‘the nearer we come 
to organizing and conducting our competing industries 1s if we were the 
only nation on the planet, the more we shall make a°<2 1) more we shall 
have to divide among the makers.”” An asteroid of abcus the superficial 
area of Pennsylvania would doubtless seem the most desirable of worlds to 
this protectionist statesman and philosopher. 

+The getting of work, not the — the results of work,is assumed by 
protectionist writers to be the end at which a true national policy should aim, 
though for obvious reasons they do not dwell upon this notion. Thus, Prof. 
‘Thompson says (page 211, Political Economy) : 

“The [free trade] theory assumes that the chief end of national as of indi- 
vidual economy is to save labor, whereas the great problem is how to em- 
ploy it productively. If b in the cheapest market reduce the amount 
of employment, it will be for the nation that does it, the dearest of all buy- 
ing." Or, again (page 235): ‘‘The national economy of labor consists, not in 
getting on with as little as possible, but in finding remunerative employment 

or as much of it as possible.” 

+ The growth of the protective spirit as social development goes on, which 
has been very obvious in the United States, is generally attributed to the 
influence of the manufacturing interests which begin toarise. But observa- 
tion has convinced me that this cause is inadequate, and that the true ex- 
= lies in habits of thought engendered by the greater difficulties of 

nding one een l am satisfied, for instance, that protection in far 
stronger in California than it was in the earlier days of that State. But the 
California industries that can be protected by a national tarifi are yet insig- 
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There never yet lived a man who wanted work for itsown sake. Even the 
employments, constructive or destructive, as may be, in which we engage to 
exercise our faculties or to dissipate ennui must, to please us, show resu!t. 
It is not the mere work of felling trees that tempts Mr. Gladstone to take up 
his axe as a relief from thecares of state and the strain of politics. He could 
get as much work—in the sense of exertion—from pounding a sand bag with 
a wooden mallet. But he could no more derive pleasure from this than the 
man who enjoys a brisk walk could find like enjoyment in tramping a tread- 
mill. The pleasure is in the sense of accomplishment that accompanies the 
work—in seeing the chips fly and the great tree bend and fall. 

The natural inducement to the work by which human wants are supplied 
is the produce of that work. But our industrial organization is such that 
what large numbers of men expect to = by work is not the produce or 
proportional share of the p~oduce of their work, but a fixed sum which is 

»aid to them by those who take for their own uses the produce of their work 
‘his sum takes to them the } lace of the natural inducement to work, and to 
obtain it becomes the object of their work. 

Now, the very fact that wit.out compulsion no one will work unless he 
can get something for it cause:', in common thought, the idea of wages to 
become involved in the idea of \‘ork, and leads men to think and speak of 
wanting work when what they 1 sally want are the wages that are to be got 
by work. But the fact that thes) wages are based upon the doing of work 
not upon its productiveness, dissociates the idea of return to the laborer 
from the idea of the actual prodiictiveness of his labor, throwing this latter 
idea into the background or elim‘nating it altogether. 

In our modern civilization the masses of men possess only the power to 
labor. It is true that labor is the producer of all wealth, in the sense of be- 
ing the active factor of production; but it is useless without the no less nec- 
essary passive factor, With nothing to exert itself upon, labor can produce 
nothing, and is absolutely helpless. And so, the men who have nothing but 
the power to labor must, to make that = of any use to them, either hire 
the material necessary to the exertion of labor, or, as is the prevailing method 
in our industrial organization, sell their labor to those who have the mate- 
rial. Thus it comes that the majority of men must find some one who will 
set them to work and pay them wages, he keeping as his own what their ex- 
penditure of labor produces. 

We have seen how in the exchange of commodities through the medium of 
mouey the idea arises, almost insensibly, that the buyer confers an obliga 
tion upon theseller. But this idea attaches tothe buying and selling of labor 
with greater clearness and far greater force than to the buying and selling 
of commodities. There are several reasons for this. Labor will not keep. 
The man who does not sella commodity to-day may sellit to-morrow. At 
any rate he retains the commodity. Butthe labor of the man who has stood 
idle eae because no one would hire him can not be sold to-morrow. The 
opportunity has gone from the man himself, and the labor that he might 
have exerted, had he founda buyer for it, is utterly lost. The men whohave 
nothing but their labor are, moreover, the poorest class—the class who live 
from hand to mouth, and who are least able to bear loss. Further than this, 
the sellers of labor are numerous as compared with buyers. All men in 
health have the power of labor, but under the conditions which prevail in 
modern civilization only a comparatively few have the means of employing 
labor, and there are always, even in the best of times, some men who find it 
difficult to sell their labor and who are thus exposed to privation and anx- 
oe if not to physical suffering. 

ence arises the feeling that the man who employs another to work is a 
benefactor to him—a feeling which even the economists who have made war 
upon some of the popular delusions growing out of it have done their best 
to foster, vy teaching that capital employs and maintains labor. This feel- 
ing runs through all classes, and colors all our thought and speech. One 
can not read our newspapers Without seeing that the notice of a new build- 
ing or projected enterprise of any kind usually concludes by stating that it 
will give employment to so many men, as though the giving of employment 
the providing of work, were the measure of its public advantage, and some- 
thing for which all should be grateful. 

This feeling, strong among employed, is stro r still among employers 
The rich manufacturer or ironworker or shipbuilder talks and thinks of the 
men to whom he has “given employment” as though he had actually given 
something which entitled him to their gratitude, and he is inclined to 
think, and in most cases does think, that in combining to demand higher 
wages or less hours or in any way endeavoring to put themselves in the posi 
tion of freely contracting parties, they are snapping at the hand that has fed 
them, although the obvious fact is that such an employer’s men have given 
him a greater value than he has given them, else he could not have grown 
rich by employing them. 

This habit of looking on the giving of employment as a benefaction and on 
work as a boon, lends easy currency to teachings which assume that work 
is desirable in itself—something which each nation ought to try to get the 
most of—and makes a system which professes to prevent other countries 
from doing for us work we might do for ourselves seem like a system for the 
enrichment of our own country and the benefit of its working-classes. It 
not only indisposes men to grasp the truth that protection can only operate 
to reduce the productiveness of labor, but it indisposes them to care any- 
thing about that. It is the need for labor, not the productiveness of labcr 
that they are accustomed to look upon as the thing to be desired. : 

So confirmed is this habit that nothing is more common than to hear it 
said of a useless construction or aa that “it has done no good, ex 
cept to provide employment,’ while the most popular argument for the 
eight-hour system is that machinery has so reduced the amount of work to 
be —— there is not now enough to goaround unless divide’ intosmalier 
“takes. 

When men are thus accustomed to think and speak of work as desirable in 
itself, is it any wonder that a system which proposes to ‘make work” should 
easily obtain popularity? 

Protectionism viewed in itself is absurd. But it isnmo more absurd than 
many other popular beliefs. Prof. W.G. Sumner, of Yale College, a fair rep 
resentative of the so-called free traders who have been vainly trying to 
weaken the hold of protectionism in the United States without disturbing 


nificant as compared with industries that can not be protected. But when 
tramps abound and charity is invoked for relief works, one needs not go far 
to find an explanation of the growth of a sentiment which favors the polic; 
of “keeping work in the country.” 

Nothing can be clearer than that our protective tariff adds largely to the 
cost of nearly everything that the American farmer has to buy, while addiuz 
little, if anything, to the price of what he has to sell, and it has been a favor 
ite theory with those who since the war have been endeavoring to arouse 
sentiment against protection that the attention of the agricultural classe» 
only needed to be called to this to bring out an overwhelming opposition 
protective duties. But with all the able work that has been done 11 
this direction it is hard to see any result. The truth is, as may be discov 
ered by talking with farmers, that the average farmer feels that ‘there are 
already too many people in farming," and hence is not ill<lisposed toward 4 
polic which, though it may increase the prices he has to pay, claims to 

‘make work“ in other branches of industry. 
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its root, essayed, before the United States Tariff Commission in 1882, to bring 
protectionism to a reductio ad absurdum by oe that the protectionist 
theory involved such propositions as these: thata big standing army would 
tend to raise wages by withdrawing men from competition in the labor mar- 
ket; that paupersin almshouses and convicts in prisons ought for the same 
reason to be maintained without labor; that it is better for the laboring 
class that rich people should live in idleness than that they should work; 
that trades unions should prevent their members from lessening the supply 
of work by doing too much, and that the destruction of property in riots 
must be a good thing for the laboring class by increasing the work to be 
qne. 
: but whoever will listen to the ordinary talk of men and read the daily 
néwspapers will find that, so far from such notions seeming absurd to the 
common mind, they are accustomed ideas. Is it not true that the “‘ good 
times during the war” are widely attributed to the ‘employment furnished 
by Government” in calling so many men into the Army, and to the brisk de- 
mand for colamodities caused by their unproductive consumption and by 
actual destruction? Is it not true that all over the United States the work- 
ing classes are protesting against the employment of convicts in this, that, 
or the other way, and would much rather have them kept in idleness than 
have them “take work from honest men?’’ Is it not true that the rich man 


who “gives employment” to others by his lavish waste is universally re- | 


garded as a better friend to the workers than thericn man who “ takes work 
from those who need it’’ by doing it himself? 

In themselves these notions may be what the professor declares them 
“miserable fallacies which sin against common sense,” but they arise from 
the recognition of actual facts. Take the most preposterous of them, The 
burning down of a city is indeed a lessening of the aggregate wealth. Butis 
the waste involved in the burning down of a city any more real than the 
waste involved in the standing idle of men who would gladly be at work in 
building up acity? Where every one who needed to work could find oppor- 
tunity, there it would indeed be clear that the maintenance in idleness of 
convicts, paupers, or rich men must lessen the rewards of workers, but where 
hundreds of thousands must endure privation because of their inability to 
find work, the doing of work by those who can support themselves or will be 
supported without it seems like taking the opportunity to work from those 
who most need or most deserve it. Such “miserable fallacies’? must con- 
tinue to sway men’s minds until some satisfactory explanation is afforded of 
the facts that make the “leave to toil"’ a boon. 

To attempt, as do “free traders”’ of Prof. Sumner’s class, to eradicate pro- 
tectionist ideas while ignoring these facts, is utterly hopeless. What they 
take for a seedling that may be _ up with a vigorous effort, is in reality 
the shoot of a tree whose spreading roots reach to the bedrock of society. A 
political economy that will recognize no deeper social wrong than the fram- 
ing of tariffs on a protective instead of on a revenue basis, and that, with such 
trivial exceptions, is but a justification of “things as they are,” is repellent 
to the instincts of the masses. 

To tell workingmen, as Prof. Sumner does, that “trades-unionism and 
protectionism are falsehoods,’’ is simply to dispose them to protectionism, 
for whatever may be said of protection they well know that trades unions 
have raised wages in many vocations, and that they are the only things that 
have yetgiven the working classes any power of resisting a strain of compe- 
tition that, unchecked, must force them to the maximum of toil for the mini- 
mum of pay. Such free-tradeism as Prof. Sumner represents—and itis this 
that is taught in England, and that in the United States has essayed to do 
battle with protectionism—must, whenever the working classes have politi- 
cal power, give to protection positive strength. 

But it is not merely by indirection that what is known as the “orthodox 
political economy” strengthens protection. While condemning protective 
tariffs it has justified revenue tariffs, and its most important teachings have 
not merely barred the way to such an explanation of social phenomena as 
would cut the ground from under protectionism, but have been directly cal- 
culated to strengthen the beliefs which render protection plausible. The 
teaching that labor am for employment upon capital, and that wages 
are drawn from capital and are determined by the ratio between the number 
of laborers and the amount of capital devoted to their employment—all the 
teachings, in short, which have degraded labor to the position of a secondary 
and dependent factor In production, have tended to sanction that view of 
things which disposes the laboring class to look with favor upon anything 
which, by preventing the coming into a country of the preduce of other 

countries, seems, at least, te increase the requirement for work at home. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—THE PARADOX. 


If our investigation has as yet led to no satisfactory conclusion it has at 
least explained why the controversy so long carried on between protection- 
ists and free traders has been soindeterminate. The paradox we have reached 
is one toward which all the social problems of our day converge, and had our 
ee been of any similar question it must have come to just such a 

nt. 
Prake, for instance, the question of the effects of machinery. The opinion 
that finds most influential expression is that labor-saving invention, although 
it may sometimes cause temporary inconvenience or even hardship to a few, 
is ultimately beneficial to all. On the other hand, there is among working- 
men @ widespread belief that labor-saving machinery is injurious to them, 
although, since the belief does not enlist those powerful special interests that 


are concerned in the advocacy of protection, it has not been wrought into an | 
elaborate system and does not get anything like the same representation in | 


the organs of public opinion. 

Now, should we subject this question to such an examination as we have 
given to the tariff question we should reach similar results. We should find 
the notion that invention ought to be restrained as incongruous as the no- 
tion that trade ought to be restrained—as incapable of bemg carried to its 
logical conclusions without resulting in absurdity. And while the use of 
machinery enormously increases the production of wealth, examination 
wouid show in it nothing to cause inequality in distribution. On the con- 
trary we should see that the increased power given by invention inures pri- 
marily to labor, and that this gain is so diffused by exchange that the effect 
of an improvement which increases the power of labor in one branch of in- 
dustry must be shared by labor in all other branches. Thus the direct tend- 
ency of labor-saving eee is toaugment theearnings of labor. Nor 
is this tendency neutralized by the fact that labor-saving inventions gen- 
erally require the use of capital, since competition, when free to act, must at 
length bring the profits of capital used in this way to the common level. 
Even the monopoly of a labor-saving invention, while it can seldom be main- 
tained for any length of time, can not prevent a large (and generally much 
the largest) part of the benefits from being diffuse1.* 

From this we might conclude with certa‘nty, that the tendency of labor- 
sav ng ere is to benefit all, and espec.ally to benefit the working 
class, and hence might naturally attribute any distrust of their beneficial 


: *For a fuller examination of the effects of machinery see my Social Prob- 
ems. 
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effects partly to the temporary displacements which, in a highly organi’ed 
society. any change in the forms of industry must cause, and partly to the 
increased wants called forth by the increased ability to satis.y want. 

Yet, while as a matter of theory it is clear that lavor-saving inven‘ious 
ought to improve the condition of all; as a matter of factit is eqau lly clear 
that they do not. 


THE PARADOX, 


In countries like Great Britain there is still a large class living on the 
verge of starvation, and constantly slipping over it—a class who have not 
derived the slightest benefit from the immense increase of productive power, 
since their condition never could have been any worse than it is—a class 
whose habitual condition in time of peace and plenty is lower, harder, more 
precarious, and more degraded than that of any savages. 

In countries like the United States, where such a class did not previously 
exist, its development has been contemporaneous with wondrous advances 
of labor-saving invention. The laws es tramps which have been placed 
upon the statute books of our States, the restrictions upon child labor which 
have been found necessary, the walking advertisements of our cities, the 
growing bitterness of the strife which workingmen are forced to wage, indi- 
cate unmistakably that while discovery and invention have been steadily in- 
creasing the productive power of labor in every department of industry, the 
condition of the mere laborer has been growing worse. 

It can be proved that labor-saving invention tends to benefit labor, but that 
this tendency is in some way aborted is even more clearly evident in the facts 
of to-day than it was when John Stewart Mill questioned if mechanical in- 


vention had lightened the day’s toil of any human being. That in some 
places and in some occupations there has been improvement in the condition 
of labor is true. But not only is such improvement nowhere commensurate 
with the increase of productive power; it is clearly not due to it. It exists 
only where it has been won by combinations of workmen or by legal inter- 
ference. It is trade unions, not the increased power given by machinery, 
that have in many occupations in Great Britain reduced hours and increased 
pay; it is legislation, not any improvement in the general condition of labor, 
that has stopped the harnessing of women in mines and the working of little 
children in mills and bricky s. Where such influences have not been felt, 
it is not only certain that labor-saving inventions have not improved the 
condition of labor, but it seems as if they had exerted a depressing effect— 
operating to make labor a drug instead of to make it more valuable. 

Thus, in relation to the effects of machinery, as in relation to the effects of 
tariffs, there are two sides to the shield. Conclusions to which we are led by 
a consideration of principles are contradicted by conclusions we are com- 
pelled to draw from existing facts. But, while discussion may go on inter- 
minably between those who, looking at only one side of the shield, refuse to 
consider what their opponents see, yet to recognize the contradictory — 
< — ee is to realize the possibility of an explanation that will in- 
clude ‘ 

The problem we must solve to explain why free trade or labor-saving in- 
vention or any similar course fails to produce the general benefits we natu- 

een of the distribution of wealth. When increased pro- 
duction of wealth does not proportionately benefit the working classes, it 
must be that it is accompanied by increased inequality of distribution. 

In themselves free trade and labor-saving inventions do not tend to in- 
equality of distribution. Yet itis possible that they may promote such in- 
equality, not by virtue of anything inherent in their tendencies, but through 
their effect in increasing production, for, as already pointed out. increase or 
decrease in the production of wealth may of itself, under certain circum- 
stances, alter the proportions of distribution. Let me illustrate: 

Smith, a plumber, and Jones, a gasfitter, form a partnership in the usual 
way, and go into the business of plumbing and gasfitting. In this case what- 
ever increases or decreases the profits of the firm will affect the partners 
equally, and whether these profits be much or little, the proportion which 
each takes will be the same. 

But let us sup e their agreement to be of a kind occasionally made, that 
the plumber shall have two-thirds of the profits on all plumbing done by the 
firm, and the gasfitter two-thirds of the profits on all gasfitting. In such case, 
every job they do will not only increase or decrease the profits of the firm, 
but, according as it is a job of plumbing or of gasfitting, will directly affect 


| the distribution of profits between the partners. 


Or, again, let us suppose that the partners differ in their ability to take 
risks. Smith has a family and must have a steady income, while Jones is a 
bachelor who could get along for some time without drawing from the firm. 
To better assure Smith of a living, it is agreed that he shall draw a fixed 
sum before any profits are distributed, and, in return for this guaranty, 
shall get only a quarter of the profits remaining. In sucha case. increase or 
decrease of profits would of itself alter the proportions of distribution. In- 
crease of profits would affect distribution in favor of Jones, and might go so 
far as to raise his share to nearly 75 per cent and reduce the share of Smith 
to little over 25 per cent. Decrease of profits, on the other hand, would af- 
fect distribution in favor of Smith, and might goso far as to give him 100 
per cent, while reducing Jones’s share to nothing. In such a case as this, 
any circumstance which affected the amount of profits would affect the terms 
of distribution, but not by virtue of anything peculiar to the circumstance. 
Its real cause would be something external to, and unconnected with, such 
circumstance 

The ee we have to explain resemble those presented in this 
last case. e increased inequality of distribution which accompanies ma- 
terial progress is evidently connected with the increased production of wealth, 
and does not arise from any direct effect of the causes which increase wealth. 

Our illustration, however, yet lacks something. In the case we have sup- 

»sed, increase of their joint profits would benefit both partners, though 4 

ifferent degrees. Even when Smith’s share diminished in proportion, it 
would increase inamount. But in the social phenomena we are considering, 
it is not merely that with increasing wealth the share that some classes ob- 
tain is not increased proportionately; it is thatitis not increased absolutely, 
and that in some cases it is even absolutely, as well as proportionately, di- 
minished, 

To get an illustration that will cover this point as well, let us therefore 
take another case. Let us go back to Robinson Crusoe’s island. which may 
well serve us as an example of society in its simplest and therefore most in- 
telligible form. 

The discovery of the island which we have heretofore supposed, involving 
calls by other ships, would greatly increase the wealth which the labor of its 
population of twocouldobtain. But it would not follow thatin theincreased 
wealth both would gain. Friday was Crusoe’s slave, and no matter how much 


the openi of trade with the rest of the world might increase wealth, he 
could only demand the wages of a slave—enough tomaintain him in working 
ability. So long as Crusoe himself lived he would doubtless take good care 


of the companion of his solitude, but when in the course of time tne island 
had fully come into the circle of civilized life. and had passed into the pos- 
session of some heir of Crusoe’s or of some purchaser, living probably in Eng- 
land, and was cultivated with a view to maki 
the gulf between the preprietor who owned 


it yield the largest income, 
t and the slave who worked 
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upon it would not merely have enormously widened as compared with the 
time when Crusoe and Friday shared with substantial equality the joint pro- 
duce of their labor, but the share of the slave might have become absolutely 
less, and bis condition lower and harder. 

It is not necessary to suppose positive cruelty or wanton harshness. The 
slaves who in the new order of things took Friday's place might have all 
their animal wants supplied—-they might have as much to eat as Friday had, 
might wear better clothes, be lodged in better houses, be exempt from the 
fear of cannibals, and in illness have the attendance of a skilled physician. 
And seeing this, island ‘statisticians ’’ might collate figures or devise dia- 
grams to show how much better off these toilers were than their predecessor, 
who wore goatskins, slept in a cave, and lived inconstant dread of beingeaten, 
and the conclusions of these gentlemen — be paraded in all the island 
newspapers, with a chorus of: “Behold, in figures that can not lie and dia- 
grams that can be measured, how industrial progress benefits everybody, 
even the slave!” 

But in things of which the statistician takes no account they would be 
worse offthan Friday. Compelled to a round of dreary toil, unlightened by 
variety. undignitied by responsibility, unstimulated by seeing results and 
partaking in them, their life, as compared with that of Friday, would be less 
that of men and more that of machines. 

And the effect of such changes would be the same upon laborers such as we 
call free—free, that is to say, to use their own power to labor, but not free to 
that which is necessary to its use. If Friday, instead of setting Crusoe’s 
foot upon his head, in token that he was thenceforward his slave, had sim- 
ply acknowledged Crusoe’s ownership of the island, what would have been 
the difference? As he could only live upon Crusoe’s property on Crusoe’s 
terms, his freedom would simply have amounted to the freedom toemigrate, 
to drown himself in the sea, or to give himself up to the cannibals. 

Men enjoying only such freedom—that is to say, the freedom to starve or 
emigrate as the alternative of getting some one else’s permission to labor— 
can not be enriched byimprovements that increase the production of wealth. 
For they have no more power to claim any share of it than has the slave. 
Those who want them to Work must give them what the master must give 
the slave if he wants him to worlk—enough to support life and strength; but 
when they can find no one who wants them to work they must starve, if 
they can not beg. Grant to Crusoe ownership of the island, and Friday, the 
free man, would be as much subject to his will as Friday, the slave; as in- 
capable of claiming pay saeco of an increased production of wealth, no mat- 
ter how great it might nor from what cause it might come. 

And what would be true in the case of one man would be true of any num- 
ber Suppose ten thousand Fridays, all free men, all absolute owners of 
themselves, and but one Crusoe, the absolute owner of the island. Solong 
as his ownership was acknowleged and could be enforced, would not the one 
be the master of the ten thousand as fully as through he were the legai owner 
oftheir flesh and blood? Since noone could use hisisland without his consent, 
it would follow that no one could labor, or even live, without his permission. 
The order, ‘Leave my property,’* would be asentence of death. This owner 
of the island would be to the other ten thousand “ free men’ who live upon 
it, their land lord or laud god, of whom they would stand in more real awe 
than of any deity that their religion taught them reigned above. For asa 
Scottish landlord told his tenants: ‘‘God Almighty may have made the land, 
but Lownit. And if you don’t do as I say, off you go!” 

No increase of wealth could enable such “free” laborers toclaim more than 
a bare living. The opening upof foreign trade, the invention of labor-saving 
machines, the discovery of mineral deposits, the introduction of more pro- 
lific plants, the growth of skill, would simply increase the amount their land- 
lord would charge for the privilege of living on his island, and could in no 
wise increase what those who had nothing but their laborcould demand. If 
Heaven itself rained down wealth upon the island, that wealth would be his. 
And so, too, any economy that might enable these mere laborers to live more 
cheaply would simply increase the tribute that they could pay and that he 
could exact. 

Of course no man could utilize a power like this to its full extent or for 
himself alone. A single landlord in the midst of ten thousand poor tenants, 
like a single master amid ten thousand slaves. would be as lonely as was 
Robinson Crusoe before Friday came. The human being is by nature a so- 
cial animal, and no matter how selfish such a man might be, he would desire 
companions nearer his own condition. Natural impulse would prompt him 
to reward those who pleased him, prudence would urge him to interest the 
more influential among his ten thousand Fridays in the maintenance of his 
ownership, while experience would show him, if calculation did not, that a 
larger income could be obtained by leaving to superior energy, skill, and 
thrift some part of what their efforts secured. 

But while the single owner of such an island would thus be induced to 
ahare his privileges by means of grants, leases, exemptions, or stipends, with 
a class more or less numerous, who would thus partake with him in the ad- 
vantages of any improvement that increased the power of producing wealth, 
there would yet remain a class, the mere laborers of only ordinary ability. to 
whom such improvement could bring no benefit. And it would only be nec- 
essary to be a little chary in granting permission to work upon the island, 
so as to keep a small percentage of the population constantly on the verge 
of starvation and to be permit to use their power to labor, to 
create a competition in which, bidding against each other, men would of 


themselves offer all that their labor could procure save a bare living, for the | 


privilege of gevting that. 


We can sometintes see prtastpies all the clearer if weimagine them brought | 


out under circumstances to which we are not habituated; but, asa matter 
of fact, the social adjustment which in mod@érn civilization creates a class 
who can neither labor nor live save by permission of others, never could 
have arisen in this way. 

The reader of The Further Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, as related b. 
De Foe, will remember that during Crusoe’s long absence, the three Englis 
rogues, led oy Will Atkins, set up a claim to the ownership of the island, de- 
claring that it had been given to them by Robinson Crusoe, and demanding 
that the rest of the inhabitants should work for them by way of rent. Though 
used in their own countries to the acknowledgment of just such claims, set 
up in the name of men gone, not to other lands, but to another world, the 
Spaniards, as well as the peaceable Englishmen, laughed at this demand, 
and, when it was insisted on, laid Will Atkins and his companions by the 
heels until they had got over the notion that other people should do their 
work for them. But if the three English rogues had got possession of all the 
firearms before asserting their claim to own the island, the rest of its popu- 
lation might have been compelled to acknowledge it. Thus a class of land- 
owners and a class of nonlandowners would have been established, to which 

ment the whole — might in a few generations have become 
so habituated as to think it the natural order, and when they had begun, in 
course of time, to colonize other islands, they wouid have established the 
same institution there. 

Now, what might thus have happened on Crusoe’s island, had the three 
English rogues got possession of all the firearms, is precisely what on a 
larger scale did happen in the development of European civilization, ani 
what is happening in its extension to other parts of the world. Thus it is 








that we find in civilized countries a large class who, while they have power 
to labor, are denied any right to the use of the elements necessary to make 
that power available, and who, to obtain the use of those elements, mus 
either give up in reht a — of the produce of their labor, or take in wages 
less than their labor yields. A class thus helpless can gain nothing from aii- 
vance in productive power. Where such a class exists. increase in the gen 
eral wealth can only mean increased inequality in distribution. And though 
this tendency —e be a little checked as to some of them by trades unions or 
similar combinations which artificially lessen competitiou, it will operate to 
the full upon those outside of such combinations. 

And, let me repeat it, this increased inequality in distribution does not 
mean mer sly that the massesof those who have nothing but the power to |a 
bor do not proportionately share in the increase of wealth. It means that 
their condition must become absolutely, as well as relatively, worse. It is in 
the nature of industrial advance—itis of the very essence of those prodigious 
forces Which modern invention and discovery are unloosing, that they must 
injure where they do not benefit. These forces are not in themselves either 
good or evil. They bring good or evil according to the conditions under 
which they are exerted. Ina state of society in which all men stood upon 
an equality with relation to the use of the material universe their effects 
could be only beneficent. But ina state of society in which some men are 
held to be the absolute owners of the material universe, while other men can 
not use it without paying tribute, the blessing these forces might bring is 
changed into a curse—their tendency.is to destroy independence, to dispense 
with skill and convert the artisan into a ‘hand,’ to concentrate all business 
and make it harder for an employé to become his own employer, and to com 
pel women and children to injurious and stunting toil. 

The change industrial a is now working in the conditions of the 
mere laborer, and which is only somewhat held in check by the operations 
of trades unions, is that change which would convert a slave who shared the 
varied occupations and rude comforts of his goatskin-clothed master into a 
slave held as a mere instrument of factory production. Compare the skilled 
craftsman of the old order with the operative of the new order, the mere 
feeder of a machine. Comparethe Americanfarm “help” of anearlier state 
the social equal of his employer, with the cowboy, whose dreary life is en 
livened only by a ‘‘round-up”’ or “drunk,” ox with the harvest hand of the 
“wheat factory,’’ who sleeps in barracks or barns, and after a few months of 
employment goes on a tramp. Or compare the rw of Connemara or 
Skye with the infinitely more degraded poverty of Belfast or Glasgow. Do 
this, and then say if to those who can only hope to sell their labor for sub 
sistence, our very industrial progress has not a dark side. 

And that this must be the tendency of labor-saving invention or reform in 
a society where the planet is held to be private property, and the children 
that come into life upon it are denied allright to its use except as they buy 
or inherit the title of some dead man, we may see plainly if we imagine jabo: 
saving invention carried to its farthest imaginable extent. When we con 
sider that the object of work is to satisfy want, the idea that labor-saving 
invention can ever cause want by making work more productive seems pre 
posterous. Yet could invention go so far as to make it possible to produce 
wealth without labor, what would be the effect upon a class who can cal! 
nothing their own save the power to labor, and who, let wealth be never so 
abundant, can get no share of it except by selling this power? Would it not 
be to reduce to naught the value of what this class have to sell; to make 
them paupers in the midst of all possible wealth—to deprive them of the 
means of earning even a poor livelihood, and compel them to beg or starve 
if they could not steal? Such a point it may be impossible for invention ever 
to reach, but it is a point toward which modern invention drives. ~ And is 
there notin this some explanation of the vast army of tramps and paupers 
and of deaths by want and starvation in the very midst of plenty? 

Theabolition of protection would tend toincrease the production of wealth 
thatis sure. But under conditions that exist, increase in the production of 
wealth may itself become a curse—first to the laboring class, and uitimatel) 
to society at large. ; 

Is it not true, then, it may be asked, that protection, for the reasonat least 
that it does check that freedom and extension of trade which are essential to 
the full play of moderu industrial tendencies, is favorable to the working 
classes? Much of the strength of protection among workingmen comes, | 
think, from vague feelings of this kind. 

My reply would be negative. Not only has protection—which is merely 
the protection of producing capitalists against foreign competition in the 
home market—tendencies in itself toward monopoly and aga, but it is 
impotent to check the concentrating tendencies of modern inventions ani 
processes. To do this by “ oo * we must notonly forbid foreign com 
merce, but restrain internal commerce. We must not only prohihitany new 
applications of labor-saving invention, but must prevent the use of the most 
important of those already adopted. We must tear up the railway and go 
back to the canal boat and freight wagon; cut down the telegraph wire and 
rely upon the post-horse; substitute the scythe for the reaper, the needle for 
the sewing-machine, the hand loom for the factory; in short, discard all that 
a century of invention has given us, and return to the industrial processes o/ 
a hundred years ago. This is as impossible as for the chicken to go back to 
the egg. Aman may become decrepit and childish, but once manhood is 
reached he can not again become a child. 

No; it is not in going backward, it is in going forward that the hope of so- 
cial improvement lies. 
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t end I offer as my part in this debate the following from the 
wate Of a work quoted in every land where the English tongue is 
’ 


spoken, namely rotection or Free Trade, by Henry George: 


CHAPTER XXV.—THE ROBBER THAT TAKES ALL THAT IS LEFT. 


self the abolition of protection is like the driving off of a robber. 

But it will not help a man to drive off one robber if another, still stronger 
and more rapacious, be left to plunder him. 

Labor may be likened to a man who, as he carries home his earnings, is 
waylaid by a series of robbers. One demands this much, and another that 
much, but last of all stands one who demands all thatis left, save just enough 
to enable the victim to maintain life and come forth next day to work. 

So long as this last robber remains, what will it benefit such a man to drive 
off any or all of the other robbers? 

Such is the situation of labor to-day throughout the civilized world. And 
the robber that takes all that is left, is private property inland. Improve- 
ment, no matter how great, and reform, no matter how beneficial in itself, 
can not help that class who, deprived of all right to the use of the material 
elements, have only eee to labor—a power as useless in itself as a sail 
without wind, a pump without water, or a saddle without a horse. 

Ihave likened labor to a man beset bya series of robbers, because there 
are in every country other things than private property in land which tend 
to diminish national ere and divert the weaith earned by labor into 
the hands of nonproducers. This is the tendency of monopoly of the proc- 
esses and machinery of production and exchange, the tendency of protect- 
ive tariffs, of bad systems of currency and finance, of corrupt government, 
of public debts, of standing armies, and of wars and preparations for war. 
But these things, some of which are conspicuous in one country and some 
in another, can not account for that impoverishment of labor which is to be 
seeneverywhere. They are the lesser robbers, and to drive them off is only 
to leave more for the great robber to take. 

If the all-sufficient cause of the impoverishment of labor were abolished, 
then reform in any of these directions would improve the condition of labor; 
put so long as that cause exists no reform can effect any permanent improve- 
ment. Public debts might be abolished, standing armies disbanded, war 
and the thought of war forgotten, protective tariffs everywhere discarded, 
government administered with the greatest purity and economy, and all 
monopolies, save the monopoly of land, destroyed, without any permanent 
improvement in the condition of the laboringclass. For the economic effect 
of all these reforms would simply be to diminish the waste or increase the 
production of wealth, and so long as competition for employment on the 
part of men who are powerless to employ themselves tends steadily to force 
wages to the minimum that gives the laborer but a bare living, this is all the 
ordinary laborer can get. 

So long as this tendency exists—and it must continue to exist so long as pri- 
vate property in land exists—improvement (even if possible) in the personal 
qualities of the laboring masses, such as improvement in skill, in intelligence, 
in temperance, or in thrift, can not improve their material condition. Im- 
provement of this kind can only benefit the individual while it is confined to 
the individual, and thus gives him an advantage over the body of ordinary 
laborers, Whose wages form the regulative basis of allother wages. If such 
personal improvements become general, the effect can only be to enable com- 
petition to force wages to a lower level. Where few can read and write, the 
ability to do so confers a special advantage and raises the individual who 
possesses it above the level of ordinary labor, enabling him to command the 
wages of special skill. But where all can read and write, the mere posses- 
sion of this ability can not save ordinary laborers from being forced to as 
low a position as et they could not read and write. 

And so, where thriftlessness or intemperance prevails, the thrifty or tem- 
perate have a special advantage which may raise them above the conditions 
of ordinary labor; but should these virtues become general that advantage 
would cease. Let the great body of workingmen so reform or so degrade 
their habits that it would become possible to live on one-half of the lowest 
wages now paid, and that competition for employment which drives men to 
work for a bare living must proportionately reduce the level of wages. 

Ido not say that reforms that increase the intelligence or improve the 
habits of the masses are, even in this view, useless. The diffusion of intelli- 
gence tends to make men discontented with a life of poverty in the midst of 
wealth, and the diminution of intemperance better fitsthem torevolt against 
such alot. Public schools and temperance societies are thus pre-revolution- 
ary agencies. But they can never abolish poverty so long as land continues 
to be treated as private property. The worthy people whoimagine that com- 
pulsory education or the prohibition of the drink trafficcan abolish poverty are 
making the same mistake that the anticorn-law reformers made when they 
imagined that the abolition of protection would make hunger impossible. 
Such reforms are in their own nature good and beneficial, but in a world 
like this, tenanted by beings like ourselves and treated by them as the ex- 
clusive property of a part of their number, there must, under any conceiy- 
able conditions be a class on the verge of starvation. 


This necessity inheres in the nature of things; it arises from the relation | 


between man and the external universe. Land is the superficies of the 
globe—that bottom of the ocean of air to which our physical structure con- 
fines us. It is our only possible —— place, our only possible workshop, 
the only reservoir from which we can draw material for the supply of our 
needs. Considering land in its narrow sense, as distinguished from water 
and air, it is still the element necessary to our use of the other elements, 
Without land man could not even avail himself of the light and heat of the 
sun or utilize the forces that pulse through matter. 


a passing mode of motidn, constantly drawn from nature’s reservoirs and 
as constantly returning to them again. In physical structure and powers 
he is related to land as the fountain jet is related to the stream, or the flame 
ofa gas-burner to the gas that feeds it. 

Hence, let other con 
works at all, must live and work on land belonging to another, is necessarily 
a slave or a pauper. 

There are two forms of slavery—that which Friday accepted when he 
Placed Crusoe’s foot upon his head, and that which Will Atkins and his com- 
rades attempted to establish when they set up a claim to the ownership of 
the island and called on its other inhabitants to do all the work. The one, 
which consists in making property of man, is only resorted to when popula- 
tion is too sparse to make practicable the other, which consists in making 
property of land. 

For while population is sparse and unoccupied land is plenty, laborers are 
able to escape the necessity of buying the use of land. or can obtain it on 
nominalterms. Hence to ebtain a oo who will work for you with- 
out you working for them in return—it is necessary to make property of 
their bodies or to resort to ee Slavery or serfdom, which is an artificial 
anticipation of the power that comes to the landowner with denser popula- 
tion, and which consists in confining laborers to land on which it is desired 
to utilize theirlabor. But as population becomes denser and land more fully 
occupied, the competition of ndnlandowners for the use of land obviates the 
uecessity of making property of their bodies or of confining them to an es- 


And whatever be his | 
essence, man, in his physical constitution, is but a changing form of matter, | 


itions be what they may, the man who, if helives and | 
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tate in order to obtain their labor withoutreturn. They themselves will beg 
the privilege of giving their labor in return for being permitted what must 
be ylelded to the slaye—a spot to live on and enough of the produce of their 
own labor to maintain life. 

This, for the owner, is much themoreconvenient form of slavery. He does 
not have to worry about his slaves—is not at the trouble of whipping them 
to make them work, or chaining them to prevent their escape, or chasing 
them with bloochounds when they run away. Heis not concerned with see- 
assent they are properly fed ininfancy, cared forin sickness, or supported in 
old age. He can let them live in hovels, let them work harder and fare worse 
than could any half-humane owner of the bodies of men, and this without a 
qualm of conscience or anyreprobation from public opinion. In short, when 
society reaches the point of development where a brisk competition for the 
use of land ——— up, the ownership of land gives more profit with less risk 
and troublethan does the ownership of men. If the two young Englishmen 
I have spoken of had come over here and bought so many American citizens, 
they could not have got from them so much of the produce of labof as they 
now get by having bought land which American citizens are glad enough to 
be allowed to till for half the crop. 

And so, even if our laws permitted, it would be foolish for an English duke 
or marquis to come over here and contract for ten thousand American babies 
born or to be born, in the expectation that when able to work he could get out 
of them a large return, For by purchasing or fencing in a million acres of 
and that can notrun away and do not need to be fed, clothed, or educated, he 
can, in twenty or thirty years, have ten thousand full-grown Americans 
ready to give him half of all that their labor can produce on his land for the 
privilege of supporting themselves and their families out of the other half. 

his giveshim more of the produce of labor than he could exact from so many 
chattel slaves. And as time goes on and American citizens become more 
plentiful, the ownership of this land will enable him to get more of them to 
work for him on lower terms. His speculation in land jis as much aspecula- 
tion in the growth of men as though he had bought children and contracted 
for iafants yet to be born. For if infants ceased to be born and men to grow 
up in America, his land would be valueless. The profits on such investment 
do not arise from the growth of land or increase of its capabilities, but from 
growth of population. 

Land initself hasnovalue. Valuearisesonly from humanlabor. It isnot 
until the ownership of land becomes equivalent to the ownership of laborers 
thatany value attaches toit. And where land has a speculative value it is 
because of the expectation that the growth of society will inthe future make 
its ownership equivalent to the ownership of laborers. 

It is true that all valuable things have the quality of enabling their owner 
to obtain labor or the produce of labor in return for them or for their use. 
But with things that are themselves the produce of labor such transactions 
involve an exchange—the giving of an equivalent of labor-produce in return 
for labor or its produce. 

Land, however, is not the produce of labor; itexisted before man was, and 
therefore, when the ownership of land can command labor or the products 
of labor, the transaction, though in form it may be an exchange, is in reality 
an appropriation. The power which the ownershipof valuable land gives, is 
that of getting human service without giving human service, a power essen- 
tially the same as that power of appropriation which resides in the owner- 
ship of slaves. It is not a power of exchange, but a power of blackmail, such 
as would be asserted were some men compelled to pay other men for the use 
of the ocean, the air, or the sunlight. 

The value of such things as grain, cattle, ships, houses, goods, or metals is 
a value of exchange, based upon the cost of production, and therefore tends 
to diminish as the progress of society lessens the amount of labor necessary 
to produce such things. But the value of land is a value of appropriation, 
based upon the amount that can be appropriated, and therefore tends to in 
crease as the progress of society increases oes. Thus it is, as we see, 
that while all sorts of products steadily fall in value, the value of land steadily 
rises. Inventionsand discoveries that increase the productive power of labor 
lessen the value of the things that require labor for their production, but in- 
crease the value of land, since they increase the amount that labor can be 
compelled to give forits use. And so, where land is fully appropriated as 
private property no increase in the production of wealth, no economy in its 
use, can give the mere laborer more than the wages of the slave. If wealth 
rained down from heaven or welled up from the depths of the earth it could 
not enrich the laborer. It could merely increase the value of land. 

Nor do we have to appeal to the imagination to see this. In Western Penn- 
sylvania ithas recently been discovered that if borings are made in the earth 
combustible gas will force itself up—a sheer donation, as it were, by nature, 
of a thing that heretofore could only be produced by labor. The direct and 
natural tendency of this new power of obtaining by boring and piping what 
has heretofore required the mining and retorting of coal is to make labor 
more valuable and toincrease theearnings of the laborer. Butlandin Penn- 
sylvania being treated as private property, it can have no sucheffect. Its 
effect, in the first place, is to enrich the owners of the land through which 
the borings must be made, who, as legal owners of the whole material uni 
verse above and below their land, can levy a toll on the use of nature’s gift. 

In the next place, the capitalists who have gone into the business of bring- 
ing the gas in pipes to Pittsburg and other cities have formed a combination 
similar to that of the Standard Oil Company, by which they control the sale 
of the natural gas, and thus over and above the usual returns of capital make 
a large profit. Still, however, a residue of advantage is left, for the new fuel 
is so much more easily handled and produces so much more uniform a heat 
that the glass and iron workers of Pittsburg find it more economical than 
the old fuel, even at the same cost. 

But they can not long retain this advantage. If it prove permanent, other 
glass and iron workers will soon be crowding to Pittsburg to share in it, and 
the result will be that the value of city lots in Pittsburg will so increase as 
finally to transfer this residual advantage to the owners of Pittsburg land.* 
And if the monopoly of the piping company is abolished, or if by legislative 
regulation its profits are reduced to the ordinary earnings of capital, the 
ultimate result will, in the same way, be not an advantage to workers, but 
an advantage to landowners. 

Thus it is that railways cheapen transportation only to increase the value 
of land, not the value of labor, and that when their rates are reduced it is 
landowners not laborers who get the benefit. So it is with all improve- 
ments of whatever nature. The Federal Government has acted the part of 
a munificent patron to Washington City. The consequence is that the value 
of lots has advanced. If the Federal Government were to supply every 
Washington householder with free light, free fuel, and free food, the value 
of lots would still further increase, and the owners of Washington “real es- 
tate’ would ultimately pocket the donation. 

The primary factors of production are land and labor. Capital is their 
product, and the capitalist is but an intermediary between the landlord and 
the laborer. Hence workingmen who imagine that capital is the oppressor 


*The largest owners of Pittsburg land are an English family namefi Schen- 
ley, who draw in ground rents a great revenue, thus (to the gratification of 
Pennsylvania protectionists) increasing our exports over our imports, just 
as though they owned so many Pennsylvanians. 
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of labor are “ barking up the wrong tree.” In the first place, much that 
seems on the surface like oppression by capital is in reality the result of the 
he!plessness to which labor is reduced by being denied all right to the use of 
land. ‘The destruction of the poor is their poverty.’’ Itis notin the power 
of capital to compel men who can obtain free access to nature to sell their 
labor for starvation wages. In the second place, whatever of the earnings 
of labor capitalistic monopolies may succeed in appropriating, they are 
merely lesser robbers, Who take what, if they were abolished, landowner- 
ship would take. 

No matter whether the social organization be simple or complex, no mat- 
ter whether the intermediaries between the owners of land and the owners 
of the mere power to labor be few or many, wherever the available land has 
been fully appropriated as the property of some of the people, there must 
exist a class, the laborers of ordinary ability and skill, who can never hope 
to get more than a bare living for the hardest toil, and who are constantly 
in danger of failure to get even that. 

We see that class existing in the simple industrial organization of Western 
Ireland or the Scottish Highlands, and we see it, still lower and more de- 
graded, in the complex industrial organization of the great British cities. 
in spite of the enormous increase of productive power, we have seen it de- 
veloping in the United States, just as the appropriation of our land has gone 
on. This is as it must be, for the most fundamental of all human relations 
is that between man and the planet he inhabits. 

How the recognition of the consequences involved in the division of men 
into a class of world-owners and a class who have no legal right to the use 
of the world explains many things otherwise inexplicable I can not here 
point out, since I am dealing only with the tariff ne. We have seen 
why what is miscalled “free trade ’’—the mere abolition of protection—can 
only temporarily benefit the working classes, and we have now reached a 
position which will enable us to proceed with our inquiry and ascertain 
what the effects of true free trade would be. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—TRUE FREE TRADE. 


“Come with me,” said Richard Cobden, as John Bright turned heart- 
stricken from a new-made grave. ‘“‘ There are in England women and chil- 
dren dying with hunger—with hunger made by the laws. Come with me, 
and we will not rest until we repeal those laws.”’ 

In this spirit the free-trade movement waxed and grew, arousing an en- 
thusiasm that no mere fiscal reform could have aroused. And intrenched 
though it was by restrieted suffrage and rotten boroughs and aristocratic 
privilege, protection was overthrown in Great Britain. 

And—there is hunger in Great Britain still, and women and children yet 
die of it. 

But this is not the failure of free trade. When protection had been abol- 
ished and a revenue tariff substituted for a protective tariff free trade had 
only won an outpost. That women and children still die of hunger in Great 
Britain arises from the failure of the reformersto goon. Free trade has not 

et been tried in Great Britain. Free trade in its fullness and entirety would 
ndeed abolish hunger. 

This we may now see. 

Our inquiry has shown that the reason why the abolition of protection, 
greatly as it would increase the production of wealth, can accomplish no 
permanent benefit for the laboring class, is, that so long as the land on which 
all must live is made the property of some, increase of productive power can 
only increase the tribute which those who own the land can demand for its 
use. So long as land is held to be the individual property of but a portion 
of its inhabitants no possible increase of productive power, even if it went 
to the length of abolishing the necessity of labor, and no imaginable increase 
of wealth, even though it poured down from heaven or gushed up from the 
boweis of the earth, could improve the condition of those who possess only 
the power to labor. The greatest Sage ee increase of wealth could only 
intensify in the greatest imaginable degree the phenomena which we are 
familiar with as ‘overproduction *’’—could only reduce the laboring class to 
universal pauperism. 

Thus it is, that to make either the abolition of protection or any other re- 
form beneficial to the working class we must abolish the inequality of iegal 
rights to land, and restore to all their natural and equal rights in the com- 
mon heritage. 

How can this be done? 

Consider for a moment precisely what it is that needs to be done, for it is 
here that confusion sometimes arises. To secure to each of the people of 
a country his equal right to the land of that country does not mean tosecure 
to each an equal piece of land. Save in an extremely primitive society 
where population was sparse, the division of labor had made little progress, 
and family groups lived and worked in common, a division of land into any- 
thing like equal pieces would indeed be impracticable. In a state of society 
such as exists in civilized countries to-day, it Would be extremely difficult, 
if not altogether impossible, to make an equal division of land. 

Nor would one such division suffice, th the first division the difficulty 
would only begin. Where population is increasing and its centers are con- 
stantly changing; where different vocations make erent uses of landsand 
require different qualities and amounts of it; where improvements and dis- 
coveries and inventions are constantly bringing out new uses, and changing 
relative values, a division that should be equal to-day would soon become 
very unequal, and to maintain equality a redivision every year would be 
necessary. : 

But to make aredivision every year, or to treat land as a common, where 
no one could claim the exclusive use of any particular 4 pron would only be 
practicable where men lived in movable tents and made no permanent im- 

ovements, and would effectually prevent any advance beyond such a state. 

© one would sow a crop or build a house, or open a mine, or plant an or- 
chard, or cut a drain, so long as anyone else could come in and turn him outof 
the land in which or on which such such improvements must be fixed. Thus 
it is absolutely necessary to the proper use and improvement of land that 
society should secure to the user and improver safe possession. 

This point is constantly raised by those who resent any questioning of our 
present treatment of land. They seek to befog the issue by persistently 
treating every proposition to secure equal rights to land as though it were a 
proposition to secure an equal division of land, and attempt to defend pri- 
vate propecty in land by setting forth the necessity of securing safe posses- 
sion to the improver. 

But the two things are essentially different. 

In the first eS equal rights to land could not be secured by the equal di- 
vision of land, and in the second place it is not necessary to make land the 
private property of individuals in order tosecure to improvers that safe pos- 
session of their improvements that is needed to induce men to make im- 
provements. On the contrary, private o> land, as we may see in 
any country where it exists, enables mere dogs-in-the-manger to levy black- 
mail upon improvers. It enables the mere owner of land to compel the im- 
prover,to pay him for the privilege of making improvements, and in many 
cases it enables him to confiscate the improvements. 

Here are two a principles, both of which are self-evident: 

I. That all men have equal rights to the use and enjoyment of the ele- 
ments provided by nature. 
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Il. That each man hasan exclusive right tothe use and enjoyment of what 
is produced by his own labor. 

There is no conflict between these principles. On the contrary, they are 
correlative. To fully secure the individual right of property in the produce 
of labor we must treat the elements of nature as common property. If any. 
one could claim the sunlight as his property and could compel me to pay hiin 
for the agency of the sun in the growch of cropsI had planted, it woulda 
necessarily lessen my right of property in the produce of my labor. And 
conversely, where everyone is secured the full right of property in the pro- 
duce of his labor, no one can have any right of property in what is not the 
produce of labor. 

No matter how complex the industrial organization, nor how highly de- 
veloped the civilization, there is no real difficulty in carrying out these 
principles. All we have to do is to treat the land as the joint property of 
the whole people, just as a railway is treated as the joint property of many 
shareholders, or as a ship is treated as the joint prerere of several owners, 

In other words, we can leave land now being used in the secure possession 
of those using it, and leave land now unused to be taken possession of by 
those who wish to make use of it, on condition that those who thus hold 
land shall pay to the community a fair rent for the exclusive privilege thoy 
enjoy—that is to say, a rent based on the value of the privilege the indi, id 
ual receives from the community in being accorded the exclusive use of this 
much of the common property, and which should have no reference to any 
improvement he had made in or on it, or to any property due to the use of his 
labor and capital. In this way all would be placed upon an ey in re- 
gard to the use and enjoyment of those natural elements which are clearly 
the common heritage, and that value which attaches to land, not because of 
what the individual user does, but because of the growth of the community, 
would accrue to the community, and could be used for purposes of common 
benefit. As Herbert Spencer has said of it: 

“Such a doctrine is consistent with the highest state of civilization; may 
be carried out without involving a community of goods, and need cause no 
very serious revolution in existing arrangements. The change required 
would be simply a change of landlords. Separate ownership would merge 
into the joint-stock ownership of the public. Instead of being in the posses- 
sion of individuals, the country would be held by the great corporate body— 
society. * * * Astate of things so ordered would be in perfect harmony 
with the moral law. Under it all men would be equally landlords, all men 
would be alike free to become tenants. Clearly, therefore, on such a system 
the earth might be inclosed, occupied, and cultivated, in entire subordina- 
tion to the law of equal freedom.” 

That this — change would, as Mr. Spencer says, involve no serious 
revolution in existing arrangements is in many cases not perceived by those 
who think of it for the first time. It is sometimes said that while this prin- 
ciple is manifestly just, and while it would be easy to apply it to a new coun- 
try just being settled, it would be exceedingly difficult to apply it to an 
already settled country where land had already been divided as private 
property, since, in such a country, to take possession of the land as common 
property and let it out to individuals would involve a sudden revolution of 
the greatest magnitude. 

This objection, however, is founded upon the mistaken idea that it is neces- 
sary todo everything at once. Butit often happens that a precipice we could 
not hope to climb, and that we might well despair of making a ladder long 
enough and strong enough to scale, may be surmounted by a gentle road. 
And there is in this case a gentle road open to us, which will lead us so far 
that the rest will be but an easy step. To make land virtually the common 
property of the whole people, and to appropriate ground rent for public use, 
there is a much simpler and easier way than that of formally assuming th 
ownership of land and proceeding to rent it out in lots—a way that involves 
no shock, that will conform to present customs, and that instead of requir 
ing a great increase of governmental machinery, will permit of a great sim- 
plitication of governmental machinery. 

In every well-developed community large sums are needed for common 
Haag amore and the sums thus needed increase with social growth, not merely 

hn amount, but proportionately, since social progress tends steadily to de- 
volve on the community as a whole functions which in a ruder stage are dis- 
charged by individuals. Now, while people are not used to paying rent to 
government, they are used to paying taxes to government. Some of these 
taxes are levied upon personal or movable property; some upon occupations 
or businesses or persons (as in the case of income taxes, which are in reality 
taxes on persons according to income); some upon the transportation or ex- 
change of commodities, in which last category fall the taxes imposed by 
tariffs; and some, in the United States at least, on real estate—thatis to say, 
on the value of land and of the improvements upon it taken together. 

That part of the tax on real estate which is assessed on the value of land 
irrespective of improvements is, in its nature, not a tax, but a rent—a taking 
for the common use of the community of a part of the income that properly 
— to the community by reason of the equal right of all to the use of 

and. 

Now itis evident that, in order to take for the use of the community tho 
whole income arising from land, just as effectually as it could be taken by 
formally appropriating and letting out the land, it is only necessary to abo!- 
ish, one after another, all other taxes now levied, and to increase the tax on 
— values till it reaches, as near as may be, the full annual value of the 


Whenever this point of theoretical perfection is reached, the selling value 
of land will entirely disappear, and the charge made to the individual by the 
community for the use of the common property will become in form what it 
isin fact—arent. But until that point is reached, this rent may be collected 
wy the simple increase of a tax already levied in all our States, assessed (as 
direct taxes are now assessed) upon the selling value of land irrespective of 
improvements—a value that can be ascertained more easily and more accu- 
rately than any other value. 

For a full exposition of the effects of this change in the method of raising 
public revenues, I must refer the reader to the worksin which I have treated 
this branch of the subject at greater length than is here possible. Briefly, 
they would be threefold. 

In the first place, all taxes that now fall upon the exertion of labor or use 
of capital would be abolished. Noone wouid be taxed for building a house 
or improving a farm or opening a mine, for bringing things in from foreign 
countries, or for adding in any way to the stock of thin at satisfy human 
wants and constitute national wealth. Everyone would be free to make and 
save wealth; to buy, sell, give, or exchange without let or hindrance, any ar- 
ticle of human production the use of which did not involve any public in- 


ury. 
d ‘Ali those axes which increase prices as things passfrom hand to hand, 
falling finally upon the consumer, would a Buildings or other fixed 
improvements would be as secure as now, and could be bought and sold, as 
now, subject to the tax or ground rent due tothe community for the ground 
on which they stood. Houses and the ground they stand on, or other im 
—— and the land they are made on, would also be rented as now. 
t the amount the tenant would have to pay would be less than novy, since 
the taxes now levied on buildings or improvements fall untimately (save in de 
caying communities) on the user, and the tenant would therefore get the bene- 
fit of their abolition. And in this reduced rent the tenant would pay all those 
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taxes that he now has to pay in addition to his rent—any remainder of what 
he paid on account of the ground going not to increase the wealth of a land- 
lord but to add to a fund in which the tenant himself would be an equal 
arer. 
oon the second place, a large and constantly increasing fund would be pro- 
vided for common uses without any tax on the earnings of labor or on the 
returns of capital—a fund which in well-settled countries would not only 
suffice for all of what are now considered necessary expenses of government, 
but would leave a large surplus to be devoted to purposes of general benefit. 

In the third place, and most important of all, the monopoly of land would 
be abolished, and land would be thrown open and kept open to the use of 
labor, since it would be unprofitable for anyone to hold land without putting 
it to its full use, and both the temptation and the power to speculate in na- 
tural opportunities would be gone. 

The speculative value of land would be destroyed as soon as it was known 
that, no matter whether land was used or not, the tax would increase as fast 
as the value increased; and no one would want to hold land that he did not 
use. With the disappearance ofthe capitalized or selling value of land, the 
premium which must now be paid as purchase eaney by those who wish to 
use land would disappear, differences in the vaiue of land being measured by 
what would have to be paid for it to the community, nominally in taxes but 
really inrent. So long as any unused land remained, those who wished to 
use it could obtain it, not only without the payment of any purchase price, 
put without the payment of any tax or rent. 

Nothing would be required for the use of land till less advantageous land 


came into use, and possession thus gave an advantage over and above the | 


return to the labor and capital expended upon it, and no matter how much 
the growth of population and the progress of society increased the value of 
land, this increase would go to the whole community, swelling that general 
fund in which the poorest would be an equal sharer with the richest. 

Thus the great cause of the present unequal distribution of wealth would 
be destroyed, and that one-sided competition would cease which now de- 
orives men Who possess nothing but power to labor of the benefits of advanc- 
Oe civilization, and forces wages to a minimum, no matter what the increase 
of wealth. Labor, free to the natural elements of production would no 
longer be incapable of employing itself, and competition, acting as fully and 
freely between employers as between employed, would carry wages up to 
what is truly their natural rate—the full value of the produce of labor— 
and keep them there. 

Let us turn again to the tariff question. 

The mere abolition of protection—the mere substitution of a revenue tariff 
for a protective tariff—is such a lame and timorous application of the free- 
trade principle that it is a misnomer to speak of it as free trade. A revenue 
tariff is only a somewhat milder restriction on trade than a protective tariff. 

Free trade, in its true meaning, requires not merely the abolition of pro 
tection, but the sweeping away of all tariffs—the abolition of all restrictions 


(save those imposed in theinterests of public health or morals) on the bring- | 


ing of things into a country or the carrying of things out of a country. 

But free trade can not logically stop with the abolition of custom-houses. 
It applies as well to domestic as to foreign trade, and in its true sense re- 
quires the abolition of all internal taxes that fall on buying, selling, trans- 
porting, or exchanging, on the making of any transaction or the carrying on 
of any business, save of course where the motive of the tax is public safety, 
health, or morals. 

Thus the adoption of true free trade involves the abolition of all indirect 
taxation of whatever kind, and the resort to direct taxation for all public 
revenues, 

But this is not all. Trade, as we have seen, is a mode of production, and 
the freeing of trade is beneficial because it isa freeing of production. For 
the same reason, therefore, that we ought not to tax anyone for adding to 
the wealth of a country by bringing valuable things into it, we ought not 
to tax anyone for adding to the wealth of a country by producing within 
that country valuable things. Thus the principle of free trade requires that 
we should not merely abolish all indirect taxes, but that we should abolish 
as wellalldirect taxes on things that are the produce of labor; that weshould, 
in short, give full play to the natural stimulus to production—the possession 
and enjoyment of the things produced— by imposing no tax whatever upon 
the production, accumulation, or possession of wealth (é. ¢., things produced 
by labor), leaving everyone free to make, exchange, give, spend, or bequeath. 

There are thus left, as the only taxes by which, in accordance with the free- 
trade principle, revenue can be raised, these two classes: 

1. Taxes on ostentation. 

Since the motive of ostentation in the use of wealth is simply to show the 
ability to expend wealth, and since this can be shown as well in the ability to 


pay a tax, taxes on ostentation pure and simple, while not checking the pro- | 


duction of wealth, do not even restrain thé enjoyment of wealth. But such 
taxes, while they have a place in the theory of taxation, are of no practical 
importance. Some trivial amount is raised in England from taxes on foot- 
men wearing powdered wigs, taxes on armorial bearings, etc., but such taxes 
are not resorted to in this country, and are incapable anywhere of yielding 
any considerable revenue. 

2. Taxes on the value of land. 

Taxes on the value of land must not be confounded with taxes on land, 
from which they differ essentially. Taxes onland—thatistosay, taxes levied 
on land by quantity or area—apply equally to all land, and hence fall ulti- 
mately on production, since they constitute a check to the use of land, a tax 
that must be paid asthe condition of engagingin production. Taxes onland 
values, however, do not fall upon all land, but only upon valuable land, and 
on that in proportion to its value. 

Hence they do not in any degree check the ability of labor to avail itself of 
land, and are merely an appropriation, by the taxing power, of a portion of 
the premium which the owner of valuable land can charge labor for its use. 
In other words, a tax on land, according to ae: could ultimately be 
transferred by owners of land to users of land and become a tax upon pro- 
duction. But a tax on land values must, as is recognized by all economists, 
fall on the owner of land and can not be by him in any way transferred to 
the user. The landowner can no more compel those to whom he may sell or 
let his land to pay a tax levied on its value than he could compel them to pay 
a mortgage. 

A tax on land values is of all taxes that which best fulfills every require- 
ment of a perfect tax. As land can not be hidden or carried off, a tax on 
land values can be assessed with more certainty and can be collected with 
greater ease and less expense than any other tax, while it does not in the 
slightest degree check production or lessenitsincentive It is, in fact, a tax 
only in form, being in nature a rent—a taking for the use of the community 
of a value that arises not from individual exertion but from the growth of 
the community. For it is not anything that the individual owner or user 
does that gives value to land. The value that he creates is a value that at- 
tachestoimprovements. This, being the result of individual! exertion, prop- 
erly belongs to the individual and can not be taxed without lessening the in- 
centive to production. But the value that attaches to land itself is a value 
arising from the growth of the community and increasing with social growth. 
It, therefore, properly belongs to the community, and can be taken to the 
a penny without in the slightest degree lesse the incentive to produc- 
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Taxes on land values are thus the only taxes from which, in accordance 
with the principle of free trade, any considerable amount of revenue can be 
raised, and it is evident that to carry out the free-trade principle to the point 
of abolishing all taxes that hamper or lessen production would of itself in- 
volve very nearly the same measures which we have seen are required to as- 
sert the common right to land and place ali citizens upon an equal footing. 

To make these measures identically the same, it is only necessary that the 
taxation of land values, to which true free trade compels us to resort for pub- 
lic revenues, should be carried far enough to take, as near as Might practi- 
cally be, the whole of the income arising from the value given to land by the 
growth of the community. 

But we have only to go one step further to see that free trade does, indeed, 
require this, and that the two reforms are thus absolutely identical. 

Free trade means free production. Now, fully to free production it is nec- 
essary not- only to remove ail taxes on production, but also to remove all 
other restrictions on production. True free trade, in short, requires that 
the active factor of production, labor, shall have free access to the passive 
factor of production, land. To secure this all monopoly of land must be 
broken up, and the equal right of all to the use of the natural elements must 
be secured by the treatment of the land as the common property in usufruct 


| of the whole people. 





| 
| 





| rights to the use of the earth. 


Thus it is that free trade brings us to the same simple measure as that 
which we have seen is aan to emancipate labor from its thralldom and 
to secure that justice in the distribution of wealth which will make every 
improvement or reform beneficial to all classes. 

The partial reform miscalled free trade, which consists in the mere aboli- 
tion of protection—the mere substitution of a revenue tariff for a protective 
tariffi—can not help the laboring classes. because it does not touch the funda- 
mental cause of that unjust and unequal distribution which, as we see to- 
day, makes “labor a drug and population a nuisance’ in the midst of sucha 
plethora of wealth that we talk of overproduction. True free trade,on the 
contrary, leads not only to the largest production of wealth, but to the fair 
estdistribution. Itis the easy and obvious way of bringingabout that change 
by which alone justice in distribution can be secured, and the great inven- 
tions and discoveries which the human mind is now grasping can be con- 
verted into agencies for the elevation of society from its very foundations: 

This was seen with the utmost clearness by that knot of great Frenchmen 
who, in the last century, first raised the standard of free trade. What they 
proposed was not the mere substitution of a revenue tariff for a protective 
tariff, but the total abolition of all taxes, direct and indirect, save a single 
tax upon the value of land—the impét unique. They realized that this unifi- 
cation of taxation meant not merely the removal from commerce and indus- 
try of the burdens placed upon them, but that it also meant the complete re- 
construction of society—the restoration to all men of their natural and equal 
It was because they realized this that they 
spoke of itin terms that applied toany mere fiscal change, however beneficial, 
would seem wildly extravagant, likening it, in its importance to mankind, 
to those primary inventions which made the first advances in civilization 


| possible—the use of money and the adoption of written characters. 


And whoever will consider how far-reaching are the benefits that would 
result to mankind from a measure which, removing all restrictions from the 
production of wealth, would also secure equitable distribution, will see that _ 
these great Frenchmen were not extravagant. 

True free trade would emancipate labor. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—THE LION IN THE WAY. 


We may now see why the advocacy of free trade has been so halting and 
half-hearted. 

It is because the free-trade principle carried to its logical conclusion would 
destroy that monopoly of nature’s bounty which enables those who do no 
work tolive in luxury at the expense of ‘“‘the poor people who have to 
work,” that so-called free traders have not ventured to ask even the aboli- 
tion of tariffs, but have endeavored to confine the free-trade principle to the 
mere abolition of protective duties. To go further would be to meet the 
lion of “vested interests.” 

In Great Britain the ideas of Quesnay and Turgot found a soil in which. at 
the time, they could only grow in stunted form. The power of the landed 
aristocracy was only beginning to find something of a counterpoise in the 
growth of the power of capital, and in politics, asin literature, Labor had no 
voice. Adam Smith belonged to that class of menof letters always disposed 
by strong motives to view things which the dominant class deem essential 
in the same light as they do, and who before the diffusion of education and 
the cheapening of books could have had no chance of being heard on any 
other terms. 

Under the shadow of an absolute despotism more liberty of thought and 
expression may sometimes be enjoyed than where power is more diffused, 
and forty years ago it would doubtless have been safer to express in Russia 
opinions adverse to serfdom than in South Carolina to have questioned 
slavery. And so, while Quesnay, the favorite physician of the master of 
France, could in the palace of Versailles carry his free-trade propositions to 
the legitimate conclusion of the impét unique, Adam Smith, had he been so 
radical, could hardly have got the leisure to write the Wealth of Nations or 
the means to print it. 

Iam not criticising Adam Smith, but pointing out conditions which have 
affected the development of anidea. Thetask which Adam Smith undertoorF, 
that of showing the absurdity and impolicy of protective tariffs, was in his 
time and place a sufficiently dificult one, and even if he saw how much fur- 
ther than this the principles he enunciated really led, the prudence of the 
man who wishes todo what may bedone in his day and generation, confident 
that where he lays the foundation others will in due time rear the edifice, 


| might have prompted him to avoid carrying them further. 


However this may be, it is evidently because free trade really goes so far 
that British free traders, so called, have been satisfied with the abolition of 

rotection, and, abbreviating the motto of Quesnay, “Clear the ways and 
et things alone,” into * Let things alone,”’ have shorn off its more important 
half.» For one step further, the advocacy of the abolition of revenue tariffs, 
as well as of protective tariffs, would have brought them upon dangerous 
ground. 

It is not only, as English writers intimate, to excuse the retaining of a rev- 
enue tariff that direct taxation could not be resorted to without arousing 
the British ple to ask themselves why they should continue to support 
the descendants of royal favorites, and to pay interest on the vast sums 
spent d former generations in worse than useless wars; but it is that 
direct taxation could not be advocated without danger to even more impor- 
tant “vested interests.” One step beyond the abolitionof protective duties, 
and the British free-trade movement must have come full against that fetich 
which for some generations the British people have been taught to reverence 
as the very Ark of the Covenant—private property in land. 

For in the British Kingdoms (save in Ireland and the Scottish Highlands) 
private property in land was not instituted in the short and easy way in 
which Will Atkins endeavored to institute iton Crusoe’s island. It bas been 
the gradual result of a long series of usurpations and spoliations. In the 
view of British lawthere is to-day but one owner of British soil, the Crown 
that is to say, the British people, The individual landholders are stil) in 


constitutional theory what they once were in actual fact—mere tenants. The 
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process by which they have become virtual owners has been that of throwing 
upon indirect taxation the rents and taxes they were once held to pay in re- 
turn for their lands, while they have added to their domains by fencing in the 
commons, in much the same manner as some of the same class have recently 
fenced in large tracts of our own —_ domain. 

The entire abolition of the British tariff would involve as a necesary con- 
sequence the abolition of the greater part of the internal indirect taxation, 
and would thus compel heavy direct taxation, which would fall not upon con- 
sumption but upon possession. The moment this became necessary, the 
question of what share should be borne by the holders of land must inevi- 
tably arise in such a way as to open the whole question of the rightful owner- 
ship of British soil. For not only do all economic considerations point to 
a tax on land values as the proper source of public revenues, but so do all 
British traditions. 

A land tax of 4shillings in the pound of rental value is still nominally en- 
forced in England, but being levied on a valuation made in the reign of 
William III, it amounts in reality to not much over a penny in the pound. 
With the abolition of indirect taxation this is the tax to which men would 
naturaHy turn. Theresistance of landholders would bring up the question 
of title, and thus any movement which went so far as to propose the substi- 
tution of direct for indirect taxation must inevitably end in ademané for the 
restoration to the British people of their birthright. 

This is the reason why inGreat Britain the free-trade principle was aborted 
into that spurious thing ‘‘ British free trade,’’ which calls a sudden halt to 
its own principles, and after demonstrating the injustice and impolicy of 
all tariffs, proceeds to treat tariffs for revenue as something that must of 
necessity exist. 

In assigning these reasons for the failure tocarry the free-trade movement 
further than the abolition of protection, I do not, of course, mean to say that 
suchfreasons have consciously swayed freetraders. Iam definitely pointing 
out what by them has been in many cases doubtless only vaguely felt. We 
imbide the sympathies, prejudices, and antipathies of the circle in which we 
move, rather than acquire them by any processofreasoning. Andthepromi- 
nent advocates of free trade, the men who have been in a position to lead and 
educate public opinion, have belonged to the class in which the feelings I 
speak of hold sway—for that is the class of education and leisure. 

In asociety where unjust division of wealth gives the fruits of labor to 
those who do not labor, the classes who control the organs of public educa- 
tion and opinion—the classes to whom the many are accustomed to look for 
light and leading, must be loath to challenge the primary wrong, whatever 
it may be. This is inevitable from the fact that the class of wealth and lei- 
sure, and consequently of culture and influence, must be, not the class which 
loses by the unjust distribution of wealth, but the class which (at least rela- 
tively) gains by it. 

Wealth means power and “ respectability,’’ while poverty means weakness 
and disrepute. So in such a society the class that leads and is looked up to, 
while it may be willing to tolerate vague generalities and epeecnennee pro- 
posals, must frown on any attempt to trace social evils to their real cause, 
since that is the cause that gives their class superiority. Onthe other hand, 
the class that suffers by these evils is, on that account, the ignorant and un- 
influential class, the class that, from its own consciousness of inferiority, 
is prone to accept the teachings and imbibe the prejudices of the one above 
it; while the men of superior ability that arise within it and elbow their way 
to the front are constantly received into the ranks of the superior class and 
interested in its service, for this is the class that has rewards to give. Thus 
itis that social injustice so long endures and is so difficult to make head 


inst. 

oenus it was that in our Southern States, while slavery prevailed, the in- 
fiuence, not only of the slaveholders themselves, but of churches and col- 
leges, the professions and the press, condemned so effectually any question- 
ing of slavery that men who never owned and never expected to own a slave 
were ready to persecute and ostracize anyone who breathed a word against 
property in flesh and blood—ready, even, when the time came, to go them- 
selves and be shot in defense of the ‘‘ peculiar institution.” 

Thus it was that even slaves believed abolitionists the worst of human 
kind, and were ready to join in the sport of tarring and featheringone. And 
so, an institution in which only a comparatively small class were interested, 
and which was in reality so unprofitable, even to them, that now that slavery 
has been abolished, it would be-hard to find an ex-slaveholder who would re- 
store it if he could, not only dominated public opinion where it existed, but 
exerted such influence at the North, where it did not exist, that ‘‘abolition- 
ist’? was for a long time suggestive of ‘‘ atheist,” ‘communist,’ and ‘‘incen- 
diary.” 

The effect of the introduction of steam and labor-saving machinery upon 
the industries of Great Britain was such a development of manufactures as 
todo away with all semblance of benefit to the manufacturing classes from 
import duties, to raise up a capitalistic power capable of challenging the 
dominance of the ‘‘ landed interest,” and by concentrating workmen in towns 
to make of them a moreimportant political factor. The abolition of protec- 
tion in Great Britain was carried, against the opposition of the agricultural 
landholders, by a combination of two elements, capital and labor, neither of 
which would of itself have been capable of winning the victory. 

But of the two that which was represented by the Manchester manufac- 
turers possessed much more effective and independent strength than that 
whose spirit breathed in the Anti-Corn Lawrhymes. Captal furnished the 
leadership, the or ae ability, and the financial means for agitation, and 
when it was satis , the further progress of the free-trade movement had to 
wait for the growth of a power which, as an ——e factor, is only now 
beginning to make its entrance into British politics. 

Any advance toward the abolition of revenue duties would not only have 
added the strength of the holders of municipal and mining land to that of 
the holders of agricultural land, but would also have arrayed in opposition 
the very class most efficient in the free-trade movement. For, save where 
their apparent interests come into clear and strong opposition, as they did 
in Great Britain upon the question of protective duties, capitalists as aclass 
share the feelings that animate landholders as a class. 

Even in England, wheresthe division between the three economic orders— 
landholders, capitalists, and laborers—is clearer than anywhere else, the dis- 
tinction between landholders and capitalists is more theoretical than real. 
That is to say, the landholder is generally a capitalist as well, and the capi- 
talist is generally in actuality or expectation to some extent a landholder, 
or by the agency of leases and mortgages is interested in the profits of land- 
holding. blic debts and the investments based thereon constitute, more- 
over, a further powerful agency in disseminating through the whole “ House 
ot Have” a bitter antipathy to anything that might bring the origin of prop- 
erty into discussion. 

In the United States the same principles have operated, though, owing to 
differences in industrial development, the combinations have been different. 
Here the interest that could not be “protected” has been the agricultural, 
and the active and powerful manufacturing interest has been on the side of 
protective duties, And though the “landed interest’’ here has not been so 
well intrenched politically as in Great Britain, yet not only has landowner- 
ship been more widely Giffused, but our rapid growth has interested a larger 
proportion of the present population in i — based 
on increasing land values;the power of levying tribute on those yet to come. 
Thus private property in land has been in reality even stronger here than 





in Great Britain, while it has been to those interested in it that the oppo- 
nents of protection have principally appealed. Under such circumstances 
there has been here even less disposition than in Great Britain to carry the 
free-trade principle to its legitimate conclusions, and free trade has been 
presented to the American people in the emasculated shape of a “revenue 
reform ”’ too timid to ask for even “‘ British free trade.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—FREE TRADE AND SOCIALISM. 


Throughout the civilized world, and preéminently in Great Britain and the 
United States, a power is now arising which is capable of carrying the prin- 
ciples of free trade to their logical conclusion. But there are difficulties in 
the way of concentrating this power on such a purpose. 

It requires reflection to see that manifold effects result from a single cause, 
and that the remedy for a multitude of evils may lie in one simple reform. 
As in the infancy of medicine, men were disposed to think each distinct symp- 
tom called for a distinct remedy, so when thought begins to turn to social 
subjects there is a disposition to seek a special cure for every ill, or else (an- 
other form of the same shortsightedness) to imagine the only adequate rem- 
edy to be something which presupposes the absence of those ills; as, for in- 
stance, that all men should be good, as the cure for vice and crime; or that 
all men should be ore for by the State, as the cure for poverty. 

There is now sufficient social discontent and a sufficient desire for social 
reform to accomplish great things if concentrated on one line. But atten- 
tion is distracted and effort divided by schemes of reform which though they 
may be good in themselves are, with reference to the great end to be attained, 
either inadequate or superadequate. 

Here is a traveler, who, beset by robbers, has been left bound, blindfolded, 
and gagged. Shall we stand in a knotabout him and discuss whether to put 
a piece of courtplaster on his cheek or a new patch on his coat, or shall we 
dispute with each other as to what road he ought to take and whether a bi- 
cycle, a tricycle, a horse and wagon, or a railway would best help him on? 
Should we not rather postpone such discussion until we have cut the man’s 
bonds? Then he can see for himself, speak for himself, and help himself. 
Though with a scratched cheek and a torn coat he may get on his feet, and if 
he can not find a conveyance to suit him he will at least be free to walk. 

Very much like such a discussion is a pees deal of that now going on over 
“the social problem ’’—a discussion in which all sorts of inadequate and im- 
possible schemes are advocated to the neglect of the simple plan of removing 
restrictions and giving labor the use of itsown powers. 

This is the first thing todo. And, ifnot of itself sufficient to cure all social 
ills and bring about the highest social state, it will at least remove the pri- 
mary cause of widespread poverty, give to all the tee ge J to use their 
labor and secure the earnings that are its due, stimulate all improvement, 
and make all other reforms easier. 

It must be remembered that reforms and improvements in themselves 
good may be utterly inefficient to workany general improvement until some 
more fundamental reform is carried out. It must be remembered that there 
is in every work a certain order which must be observed to accomplish any- 
thing. Toa habitable house a roof is as important as walls; and we express 
in a word the end to which a house is built when we speak of putting a root 
over our heads. But we can not build a house from roof down; we must 
build from foundation up. 

To recur to our simile of the laborer habitually preyed upon by a series 0 
robbers. It is surely wiser in him to fight them one by one, than altogethen. 
And the robber that takes all he has left is the one against whom his efforts 
should first be directed. For no matter how he may drive off the other rob- 
bers, that will not avail him except as it may make it easier to get rid of the 
robber that takes all that is left. But by withstanding this robber he will 
secure immediate relief, and being able to get home more of his earnings 
than before, will be able so to nourish and strengthen himself that he can 
better contend with robbers—can, perhaps buy a gun or hire a lawyer, ac- 
cording to the method of fighting in fashion in his country. 

It is in just such a way as this that labor must seek to rid itself of the rob- 
ders that now levy uponits earnings. Brute strength will avail little unless 
guided by intelligence. 

The first attempts of workingmen to pore their condition are by com- 
bining to demand higher wages of their direct employers. Something can 
be done in this way for those within such ee but it is after all 
very little. For atrades union can only artificially lessen competition within 
the trade; it can not affect the general conditions which force men into bitter 
competition with each other for the opportunity to gain a living. And such 
organizations as the Knights of Labor, which are to trades unions what the 
trades union is to its individual members, while they give greater power, 
must encounter the same difficulties in their efforts to raise wages directly. 
All such efforts have the inherent disadvantage of struggling against general 
tendencies. They are like the attempts of a man in a crowd to gain room by 
forcing back those who press upon him—like attempts to stop a great engine 
by the sheer force of human muscle, without cutting off steam. 

This, those who are at first inclined to pu? faith in the power of trades 
unionism are beginning to see, and the logic of events must more and more 
lead them to see. But the perception that to accomplish large results gen- 
eral tendencies must be controlled, inclines those who do not analyze these 
tendencies into their causes to transfer faith from some form of the volun- 
oy — of labor to some form of governmental organization and 

rection. 

All varieties of what is vaguely called socialism recognize with more or less 
clearness the solidarity of the interests of the masses of all countries. What- 
ever may be objected to socialism in its extremest forms, it has at least the 
merit of lessening national prejudices and aiming at the disbandment of ar- 
mies and the suppression of war. It is thus opposed to the cardinal tenet of 
protectionism that the interests of the people of different ‘‘nations” are di- 
verse and antagonistic. But, on the other hand, those who call themselves 
socialists, so far from being disposed to look with disfavor upon govern- 
mental interference and regulation, are disposed to sympathize with protec- 
tion as in this respect in harmony with socialism, and to regard free trade, 
at least as it has beon popularly presented, as involving a reliance on that 
——— of free competition which to their thinking means the crushing of 
the weak. 

Let us endeavor, as well as can in brief be done, to trace the relations be- 
tween the conclusions to which we have come and what, with various shades 
of meaning, is termed ‘‘socialism.’’* 

In socialism as distinguished from individ ualism there is an unquestiona- 


* The term “socialism” is used so loosely that it is hard to attach to it a 
definite meaning. Imyself am classed as a socialist by those who denounce 
socialism, while those who profess themselves socialists declare me not to 
be one. For my own part I neither claim nor repudiate the name, and real- 
izing as I do the correlative truth of both principles can no more call myself 
an individualist or a socialist than one who considers the forces by which 
the planets are held to their orbits could call himself a centrifugalist or 4 
centripetalist. The German socialism of the school of Marx (of which the 
lead representative in England is Mr. H. M. Hyndman, and the best expo- 
sition in America has been given by Mr. Laurence Gronlund) seems to me a 
high-purposed but incoherent mixture of truth and fallacy, the defects of 
a may be summed up in its want of radicalism; that is to say, of going 
to the rook. 
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. truth—and that a truth towhich (especially by those most identified with 
i otrede principles) too little attention has been paid. Man is primarily 
an individual—a separate entity, differing from his fellows in desires and 
powers, and requiring for the exercise of those powers and the gratification 
of those desires individual play and freedom. Buthe is also a social being, 
having desires that harmonize with those of his fellows, and powers thatcan 
only be brought out in concerted action. There is thus a domain of individ- 
ual action and a domain of social action—some things which can best be done 
when each acts for himself and some things which can best be done when so- 
ciety acts for allits members. And the natural tendency of advancing civil- 
ization is to make social conditions relatively more important, and more and 
more to enlarge the domain of social action. 

This has not been sufficiently regarded, and at the present time evil un- 
questionably results from leaving to individual action functions that by rea- 
son of the growth of society and the development of the arts have passed into 
the domain of social action; just as, on the otherhand, evil unquestionab! 
results from social interference with what properly belongs to the individ- 
ual. Society ought not to leave the telegraph and the railway to the man- 
agement and control of individuals; nor yet ought society to step in and col- 
lect individual debts or attempt to direct individual industry. 

But while there is a truth in socialism which individualists forget, there is 
a school of socialists who in like manner ignore the truth there is in individ- 
ualism, and whose propositions for the improvement of social conditions be- 
long to the class 1 have called “‘superadequate.” Socialism in its narrow 
sense—the socialism that would have the state absorb capital and abolish 
competition—is the scheme of men who, looking upon society in its most 
complex organization, have failed to see that principles obvious inasimpler 
stage still hold true in the more intimate relations that result from the di- 
vision of labor and the use of complex tools and methods, and have thus 
fallen into fallacies elaborated by the economists ofa totally different school, 
who have taught that capital is the employer and sustainer of labor, and 
have striven to confuse the distinction between property in land and prop- 
erty in labor products. 

Their scheme is that of men who, while revolting from the heartlessness 
and hopelessness of the ‘‘orthodox political economy,” are yet entangled in 
its fallacies and blinded by its confusions. Confounding “capital” with 
“means of production,” and accepting the dictum that ‘‘natural wages” are 
the least on which competition can force the laborer to live, they essay to cut 
a knot they do not see how to unravel, by making the State the sole capital- 
ist and employer, and abolishing competition. 

The carrying on by government of all production and exchange, as a rem- 
edy for the difficulty of finding employment on the one side, and for over- 
grown fortunes on the other, belongs to the same category as the prescrip- 
tion that all men should be good. That if all men were _— proper 
employment and all wealth fairly distributed, then none would need em- 
ployment and there would be no injustice in distribution, is as indisputable 
a proposition as that if all were good none would be bad. But it will not 
help @ man Pee as to his path to tell him that the way to get to his 
journey’s end is to get there. 

That all men should be good is the greatest desideratum, but it can only 
be secured by the abolition of conditions which tempt some and drive others 
into evil doing. That each should render according to his abilities and re- 
ceive according to his needs, is indeed the very highest social state of which 
we can conceive, but how shall we hope to attain such perfection until we 
can first find some way of securing to every man the opportunity to labor 
and the fair earnings of his labor. Shall we try to be generous before we 
have learned how to be just? 

All schemes for securing equality in the conditions of men by placing the 
distribution of wealth in the hands of government have the fatal defect of 
beginning at the wrong end. They presuppose pure government; but it is 
not government that makes society; itis society that makes government; 
and until there is something like substantial equality in the distribution of 
wealth we can not expect pure government. 

But to put all men on a footing of substantial equality, so that there could 
be no dearth of employment, no ‘‘ overproduction,” no tendency of wages to 
the minimum of subsistence, no monstrous fortunes on the one side and no 
army of proletarians on the other, it is not necessary that the State should 
assume the ownership of all the means of production and become the gen- 
eral employer and universal exchanger; it is necessary only that the equal 
rights of all to that primary means of production, which is the source all 
other means of production are derived from, should be asserted. And this, 
so far from involving an extension of governmental functions and machin- 
ery, involves, as we have seen, their great reduction. It would thus tend to 
purify government in two ways—first by the betterment of the social condi- 
tions on which purity in government depends, and, second, by the simplifi- 
cation of administration. This step taken, and we could safely begin to add 
to the functions of the state in its proper or codperative sphere. 

There isin reality no conflict between labor and capital;* the true conflict 
is between labor and monopoly. That arich employer “squeezes *’ needy 
workmen may be true. 

But does this squeezing power result from his riches or from their need? 
No matter how rich an employer might be, how would it be possible for him 
to squeeze workmen who could make a good living for themselves without 
going into his employment? The competition of workmen with workmen 
for employment, which is the real cause that enables, and even in most cases 
forces, the employer to squeeze his workmen, arises from the fact that men, 
debarred of the natural opportunities to employ themselves, are compelled 
to bid against one another for the wages of anemployer. Abolish the mo- 
nopoly that forbids men to employ themselves and capital could not possi- 
bly oppress labor. In no case could the capitalist obtain labor for less than 
the laborer could get by employing himself. Once remove the cause of that 
injustice which deprives the laborer of the capital his toil creates and the 
sharp distinction between capitalist and labor would, in fact, cease to exist. 

They who, seeing how men are forced by competition to the extreme of 
human wretchedness, jump to the conclusion that competition should be 
epee po are like those who, seeing a house burn down, would prohibit the 
use 0 re. 

The air we breathe exerts upon every square inch of our bodies a pressure 
of 15 pounds. Were this pressure exerted only on one side it would pinusto 
the ground and crush us toajelly. But being exerted on all sides we move 
under it with perfect freedom. It not only does not inconvenience us, but it 
oeewe such indispensable purposes that, relieved of its pressure, we should 

1e. 

So itis with competition. Where there exists a class denied all right to 
the element necessary to life 1nd labor, competition is one-sided, and as pop- 
ulation increases must press the lowest class into virtual slavery and even 





*The great source of confusion in regard to such matters arises from the 
failure to attach any definite meaning to terms. It must always be remem- 
bered that nothing that can be classed either as labor or as land can be ac- 
counted capital in any definite use of the term, and that much that we com- 
monly speak of as capital—such as solvent debts, government bonds, etc.— 
is in reality not even wealth—which all true capital must be. Fora fuller 
elucidation of this, as of similar points, I must refer the reader to my Prog- 
ress and Poverty. 





starvation. But where the natural rights of all are secured then competi 
tion, acting on every hand—between employers as between employed; be- 
tween buyers as between sellers—can injure noone. On the contrary, it be- 
comes the most simple, most extensive, most elastic, and most refined sys- 
tem of codperation that in the present stage of social development and in 
the domain where it will freely act, we can rely on for the coérdination of in- 
dustry and the economizing of social forces. 

In short, competition plays just sucha partin the social organism as those 
vital impulses which are beneath consciousness do in the bodily organism. 
With it, as with them, it is only necessary that it should be free. Thelineat 
which the state should come in is that where free competition becomes im- 
possible—a line analogous to that which in the individual organism sepa- 
rates the conscious from the unconscious functions. There is such a line, 
though extreme socialists and extreme individualists both ignoreit. The 
extreme individualist is like the man who would have his hunger provide 
him food; the extreme socialist is like the man who would have his conscious 
will direct his stomach how to digest it. 

Individualism and socialism are in truth not antagonistic but correlative. 
Where the domain of one principle ends that of the other begins. And al- 
though the motto Laissez faire has been taken as the watchword of an indi- 
vidualism that tends to anarchism, and so-called free traders have made 
“the law of supply and demand” a stench in the nostrils of men alive to 
social injustice, there is in free trade nothing that conflicts with a rational 
socialism. On the contrary, we have but to carry out the free-trade princi- 
ple to its logical conclusions to see that it brings us to such socialism. 

The free-trade principle is, as we have seen, the principle of free produc- 
tion—it requires not merely the abolition of protective tariffs, but the re- 
moval of all restrictions upon productions. 

Within recent years a class of restrictions on productions, imposed by con- 
centrations and combinations which have for their purpose the limiting of 
production and the increase of prices, have begun to make themselves felt 
and to assume greater and greater importance. 

This power of combinations to restrict production arises in some cases 
from temporary monopolies granted by our patent laws, which (being the 
en may that society holds out toinvention) have a compensatory principle, 

owever faulty they may be in method. 

Such cases aside, this power of restricting production is derived in part 
from tariff restrictions. Thus the American steel-makers, who have re- 
cently limited their production and put up the price of rails 40 per cent at 
one stroke, are enabled to do this only by the heavy duty on imported rails. 
‘They are able by combination to put up the price of steel rails to the point 
at which they could be imported plus the duty, but no further. Hence, with 
the abolition of the duty this power would be gone. To prevent the play of 
competition a combination of the steel-workers of the whole world would 
then be necessary, and this is practically impossible. 

In other part this restrictive arises from ability to monopolize 
natural advantages. This would be destroyed if the taxation of land values 
made it unprofitable to hold land without usingit. Instill other part it arises 
from the control of businesses which in their nature do not admit of com- 
a mg such as those of railway, telegraph, gas, and other similar com- 

anies. 
. I read in the daily papers that half a dozen representatives of the “anthra- 
cite coal interest” met last evening (March 24, 1886) in an office in New York. 
Their conference, interrupted.only by a collation, lasted till 3 o’clock in the 
morning. When they separated they had come to “an understanding among 
gentlemen” to restrict the production of anthracite coal and advance its 
rice. 
* Now, how comes it that half a dozen men, sitting around some bottles of 
champagne and a box of cigars in a New York office, can by an “ understand- 
ing among gentlemen” compel Pennsylvania miners to stand idle and ad- 
vance the price of coal along the whole eastern seaboard? The power thus 
exercised is derived in various parts from three sources. 

1. From the protective duty on coal. Free trade would abolish that. 

2. From the F aad to monopolize land, which enables them to prevent 
others from using coal deposits which they will not use themselves. True 
free trade, as we have seen, would abolish that. 

3. From the control of railways, and the consequent power of fixing rates 
and making discriminations in transportation. 

The power of fixing rates of transportation, and in this way of discrimi- 
nating against persons and places, is a power essentially of the same nature 
as that exercised by Governmentsin levying import duties. And the prin- 
ciple of free trade as clearly requires the removal of such restrictions as it 
requires the removal of import duties. But here we reach a point where 
positive action on the part of governmentis needed. Exceptas between ter- 
minal or ‘‘competitive” points where two or more roads meet (and as to 
these the tendency is, by combination or ‘“‘pooling,” to do away with competi- 
tion), the carrying of goods and passengers by rail, like the business of tele- 
graph, telephone, gas, water, or similar companies, is in its nature a monop- 
oly. 

To prevent restrictions and discriminations, governmental control is there- 
fore required. Such control is not only not inconsistent with the free-trade 
principle; it follows from it, just as the interference of government to pre- 
vent and punish assaults upon persons and property follows from the prin- 
ciple of individual liberty. Thus, if we carry free trade to its logical conclu- 
sions, weare inevitably led to what monopolists, who wish tobe “letalone” 
to plunder the public, denounce as “socialism,” and which is, indeed, social- 
ism, in the sense that it recognizes the true domain of social functions. 

Whether businesses in their nature monopolies should be regulated by law 
or should be carried on by the community, is aquestionofmethod. Itseems 
to me, however, that experience goes to show that better results can be se- 
cured, with less risk of governmental corruption, by state management than 
by state regulation. But the great simplification of government which 
would result from the abolition of the present complex and demoralizing 
modes of taxation would vastly increase theease and safety with which either 
of these methods could be applied. 

The assumption by the state of all those social functions in which compe- 
tition will not operate would involve nothing like the strain upon govern- 
mental powers, and would be nothing like as provocative of corruption and 
dishonesty as our rr method of collecting taxes. The more equal dis- 
tribution of wealth that would ensue from the reform which thus simplified 
government, would, moreover, increase public intelligence and purify pub- 
lic morals, and enable us to bring a higher standard of honesty and ability 
to the management of public affairs. e have noright to assume that men 
would be as grasping and dishonest in a social state where the poorest could 
get an abundant living as they are in the present social state, where the fear 
of poverty begets insane greed. 

There is another way, moreover, in which true free trade tends strongly to 
socialism, in the highest and best sense of the term. The taking for the use 
of the community of that value of privilege which attaches to the possession 
of land, would, wherever social development has advanced beyond a certain 
stage, yield revenues even larger than those now raised by taxation, while 
there would be an enormous reduction in public expenses consequent, di- 
rectly and indirectly, upon the abolition of present modes of taxation. Thus 
would be provided a fund, increasing steadily with social growt, that could 
be applied to social purposes now neglected. And among the purposes which 
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will suggest themselves to the reader by which the onuins income of the 
community could be used to increase the sum of human knowledge, the dif- 
fusion of elevating tastes, and the gratification of healthy desires, there is 
none more worthy than that of making ee eee for those de- 
rived of their natural protectors, or through no fault of their own incapac- 
tated for the struggle of life. 

We should think it sin and shame if a great steamer, dashing across 
the ocean, were not brought to a stop by a signal of distress from the mean- 
est smack; at the sight of an infant lashed to a spar the mighty ship would 
round to, and men would spring to launch a boat in angry seas. Thus 
strongly does the bond of our common humanity appeal to us when we get 
beyond the hum of civilized life. And yet—a miner is entombed alive, a 
painter falls from a scaffold, a brakeman is crushed in coupling cars, a mer- 
chant fails, falls ill, and dies, and organized society leaves widow and chil- 
dren to bitter want or degrading alms. This ought notto be. Citizenship 
in a civilized community ought of itself to be insurance against such a fate. 
And having in mind that the income which the community ought to obtain 
from the land to which the growth of the community gives value is in reality 
not a tax, but the proceeds of a just rent, an English Democrat aoe 
Saunders, M. P.) puts in this phrase the aim of true free trade: ‘‘ Notaxes 
at all, and a pension to everybody.” 

This is denounced as “ the rankest socialism” by those whose notion of the 
fitness of things is,that the descendants of royal favorites and blue-blooded 
thieves should be kept in luxurious idleness all their lives long, by pensions 
wrung from struggling industry, while the laborer and his wife, worn out by 
hard work, for which they have received scarce living wages, are degraded 
by a parish dole, or separated from each other in a “ workhouse.” 

If this is socialism, then, indeed, is it true that free trade leads to social- 
ism. 





CHAPTER XXIX.—PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


On a railway train I once fell in with a Pittsburg brass band that was re- 
turning froma celebration. The leader and I shared the same seat, and be- 
tween the tunes with which they beguiled the night, we got into a talk which, 
from politics, touched thetariff. Ineither expressed my own opinions nor dis- 

uted his, but asked him some questions as to how protectiqn benefited labor. 

is answers seemed hardly to satisfy himself, and suddenly he said: 

“Took here, stranger, may I ask youa question? I mean no offense, but 
I'd like to ask you a straightforward question. Are you a free trader?”’ 

“Tam.” 

“A real free trader—one that wants to abolish the tariff?’ 

“Yes, a real free trader. I would have trade between the United States and 
the rest of the world as free asit is between Pennsylvania and Ohio.” 

“Give me your hand, stranger,” said the band leader, jumpingup. “Ilike 
@ man who's oui and out.” 

‘‘Boys,” he exclaimed, turning to some of his bandsmen, “ here’s a sort of 
man you never saw; here’s a real free trader, and he ain’t ashamed to own 
it.” And when the “boys” had shaken hands with me, very much as they 
might have shaken hands with the “Living Skeleton” or the “Chinese 
Giant,” “Do you know, ——, the bandmaster continued, “I’ve been 
hearing of free traders all my life, but you’rethe first I ever met. I’veseen 
men that other people called free traders, but when it came their turn they 
always denied it. The most they would admit was that they wanted to trim 
the tariff down a little, or fix it up better. But they always insisted we must 
have a tariff, and I’d got to believe that there were no real free traders; that 
they were only a sort of iy ge 

My Pittsburg friend was in this respect, I think, no unfair sample of the 
great body of the American people of this generation. The only free traders 
most of them have seen and heard have been anxious to deny the appella- 
tion—or at least to insist that we always must have a tariff, and to deprecate 
sudden reductions, 

Is it any Wonder that the fallacies of protection run rampant when such is 
the only opposition they meet? Dwarfed into mere revenue reform the har- 
mony and beauty of free trade are hidden; its moral force is lost; its power 
to remedy social evils can not be shown, and the injustice and meanness of 
protection can not be arraigned. The “international law of God” becomes a 
mere fiscal question which appeals only to the intellect and not to the heart, 
to the pocket and not to theconscience, and on which it isimpossible to arouse 
the enthusiasii that is alone capable of contending with powerful interests. 

When it is conceded that custom-houses must be maintained and import 
duties levied, the average man will conclude that these duties ht as well 
be protective, or at least will trouble himself little about them. hen told 
that they must beware of moving too quickly, people are not likely to move 
at all. 

Such advocacy is not of the sort that can compel discussion, awaken 
thought, and press forward a great cause against D peop oppozition. Half 
a truth is not half so strong as a whole truth, and to minimize such a prin- 
ciple as that of free trade in the hope of disarming opposition is to lessen its 
power of securing support in far greater degree than to lessen the antago- 
nism it must encounter. A principle that in its purity will be grasped by 
the popular mind loses its power when befogged by concessions and ener- 
vated by compromises. 

But the mistake which such advocates of free trade make has a deeper root 
than any misapprehension as to policy. They are, for the most part, men 
who derive their ideas from the emasculated and incoherent political econ- 
omy taught in our colleges, or from political traditions of *‘ States’ rights ” 
and “strict construction ” now broken and weak. They do not present free 
trade in its beauty and strength, because they do not so see it. They have 
not the courage of conviction, because they have not the conviction. They 
have opinions, but these opinions lack that burning, thatcompelling, force 
that springs from a vital conviction. They see the absurdity and waste of 
protection, and the illogical character of the pleas made for it, and these 
things offend their sense of fitmess and truth; but er do not see that free 
trade really means the emancipation of labor, the abolition of property, the 
restoring to the disinheriteé their birthright. 

Such free traders are well re nted by journals which mildly oppose 
protection when no election is on, but which at election times are as quiet as 
mice. They are in favor of what they call free trade, as a certain class of 
good ae are in favor of the conversion Of the Jews. When entirely con- 
venient they will speak, write, attend a meeting, eat a dinner, or give a little 
money for the cause, but they will hardly break with their party or “throw 
away ” a vote. 

Even the most energetic and public-spirited of these men are at a fatal 
disadvantage when it comes to a popular pro anda. They can well > 
point out the abuses of protection and expose its more ye pe sophis- 
tries, but they can not explain the social phenomena in which protection 
finds its real strength. they can pro: the laborer is that production 
shall be increased and many commodities cheapened. 

But how can this appeal to men who are accustomed to look upon “ over- 
production” as the cause of widespread distress, and who are constantly 
told that the cheapness of commodi is the reason why thousands have to 
suffer for the want of them? And when confronted by the failure of revenue 
reform to eradicate pauperism and abolish starvation—when asked why in 
spite of the adoption in Great Britain of the measures he proposes, wages 

re are so low and poverty so dire, the free trader of this type can make 
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no answer that will satisfy the questioner, even if he can give one satisfac. 
tory to himself. The only answer his philosophy can give—the only answer 
he can obtain from the political economy taught by the ‘‘free trade” text- 
books—is that the bitter struggle for existence which crushes men into pau- 
perism and starvation is of the nature of things. And whether he attributes 
this nature of things to the conscious volition of an intelligent Creator or to 
the working of blind forces, the man who either definitelyor vaguely accepts 
this answer is incapable of feeling himself or of calling forth in others the 
spirit of Cobden’s appeal to Bright. 

Thus it is that free trade, narrowed toa mere fiscal reform, can only ap- 
peal to the lower and weaker motives—to motives that are inadequate to 
move men in masses. Take the current free-trade literature. Its aim is to 
show the impolicy of protection, rather than its injustice; its appeal is to 
the pocket, not to the sympathies. Yet to begin and maintain great popular 
movements it is the moral sense rather than the intellect that must be ap- 
pealed to, sympathy rather than self-interest. For, however it may be with 
any individual, the sense of justice is with the masses of men keener and 
truer than intellectual perception, and unless a question can assume the 
form of right and wrong it can not provoke general discussion and excite the 
many to action. And while material gain or loss impresses us less vividly 
the greater the number of those we share it with, the power of sympathy in- 
creases as it spreads from man to man—becomes cumulative and contagious. 

But he who follows the principle of free trade to its logical conclusion can 
strike at the very root of protection; can answer every question and meet 
every objection, and appeal to the surest of instincts and the strongest of 
motives. He will see in free trade not a mere fiscal reform, but a movement 
which has for its aim and end nothing less than the abolition of poverty, and 
of the vice and crime and degradation that flow from it, by the restoration 
to the disinherited of their natural rights and the establishment of society 
upon the basis of justice. He will catch the inspiration of a cause great 
enough to live for and to die for, and to be moved by an enthusiasm that he 
can evoke in others. 

It is true that to advocate free trade in its fullness would excite the oppo- 
sition of interests far stronger than those concerned in maintaining protec- 
tive tariffs. Buton the other hand it would bring to the standard of free 
trade forces without which it can not succeed. And what those who would 
arouse thought have to fear is not somuch opposition as indifference. With- 
out opposition that attention can not be excited, that energy evoked, that 
are necessary to overcome the inertia that is the strongest bulwark of exist- 
ing abuses. A party can no more be rallied on a question that no one dis- 
putes than steam can be raised to working pressure in an open vessel. 

The working class of the United States, who have constituted the voting 

strength of protection, are now ready for a movement that will appeal to 
them on behalf of real free trade. For some years past educative agencies 
have been at work among them that have sapped their faith in protection. 
If they have not learned that protection can not help them, they have at least 
become widely conscious that protection does not help them; they have been 
awakening to the fact that there is some deep wrong in the constitution of 
society, although they may not see clearly what that wrong is; they have 
been gradually coming to feel that to emancipate labor radical measures are 
needed, although they may not know what those measures are. 
- And scattered through the great body thus beginning to stir and grope are 
a rapidly increasing number of men who do know what this primary wrong 
is—men who see that in the recognition of the equa! right of all to the ele- 
ment necessary to life and labor is the hope, and the only hope, of curing 
social injustice. 

Itisto men of this kind that I would particularly speak. They are the 
leaven Which has in it power to leaven the whole lump. 

To abolish —— property in land is an undertaking so great that it may 
at first seem impracticable. 

But this seeming impracticability consists merely in the fact that the pub- 
lic mind is not yet sufficiently awakened to the justice and necessity of this 
greatchange. To bring it about is simply a work of arousingthought. How 
men vote is something we need not much concern ourselves with. The im- 
portant thing is how they think. 

Now the chief agency in peomncting: thought is discussion. And to secure 
the most general and most effective discussion of a principle it must be em- 
bodied in concrete form and presented in practical politics, so that men, be- 
ing called to vote on it, shall be forced to think and talk about it. 

The advocates of a great ea leshould know no thought of compromise. 
They sheuld proclaim it in its fullness and point to its complete attainment 
as their goal. But the zeal of the propagandist needs to be supplemented by 
the skill of the politician. While the one need not fear to arouse opposition, 
the other should seek to minimize resistance. The political art, like the mil- 
itary art, consists in massing the greatest force against the point of least re- 
sistance; and to bring a ——— most ay and effectively into practical 
politics, the measure which presents it should be so moderate as (while in- 
volving ee to secures the largest support and excite the least re- 
sistance. For whether the first step be long or shortis of little consequence. 
When a start is once made in a right direction, progress is a mere matter of 
keeping on. 

It is in this way that great questions always enter the phase of political ac- 
tion. Important political battles begin with affairs of outposts, in themselves 
of little moment, and aregenerally decided upon issue — not on the main 

uestion, but on some minor or collateral question. us the slavery ques- 
tion in the United States came into practical politics upon the issue of the 
extension of slavery to new territory, and was decisively settled upon the 
issue of secession. Regarded as an end, the abolitionist might well have 
looked with contempt on the proposals of the Republicans, but these pro- 
posals were the means ofb to realization what the abolitiontsts would 
in vain have sought to accomplish directly. 

So with the tariff eo Whether we have a protective tariff or a rev- 
enue tariff is in itself of small importance, for, though the abolition of pro- 
tection would increase production, the tendency to unequal distribution 
would be unaffected and would soon neutralize the gain. Yet what is thus 
unimportant as an end is all-important as a means. Protection is a little 
robber, it is true; but it is the sentinel and outpost of the great robber—the 
little robber who can not be routed without carrying the struggle into the 
very stronghold of the great robber. The great robber is so well ntrenched, 
‘and people have so long been used to his exactions, that it is hard to arouse 
them to assail him directly. But to help those engaged in a conflict with 
this little robber will be to open the easiest way to attack his master, and to 
arouse a spirit that must push on. 

To secure to all the free use of the power to labor and the full enjoyment 
of its products, equal rights to land must be secured. 

To secure equal rights to land there is in this stage of civilization but one 
way. Such measures as peasant proprietary, or “land limitation,’’ or the 
reservation to actual settlers of what is left of the public domain, dc not tend 
toward it; they lead away fromit. They canaffect only acomparatively un- 
important class, and that temporarily, while their outcome is not to weaken 
land-ownership but rather to strengthen it. by interesting a larger number 
in its maintenance. The only way to abolish private property in land is by 
the way of taxation. That way is clear and straightforward. It consists 
simply in abolishing, one after another, all imposts that are in their nature 
really taxes, and resorting for public revenues to economic rent, or ground 
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- e full freeing of land, and the complete emancipation of labor, 
Wis of rors macmeeany tas the whole of this value should be taken for the 
common benefit; but that will inevitably follow the decision to collect from 
this source the revenues now needed, or even any considerable part of them, 
just as the entrance of a victorious army into a city follows the rout of the 
army that defended it. , 

In the United States the most direct way of mov ing on property in land is 
through local taxation, since that is already to some extent levied upon land 
values. And that is doubtless the way in which the final and decisive ad- 
vance Will be made. But national politics dominate state politics, and a 
question can be brought into discussion mach more quickly and thoroughly 


43 a national than as a local question. 

Now to bring an issue into politics it is not necessary to form a party. 
Parties are not to be manufactured; they grow out of existing parties by 
the bringing forward of issues upon which men will divide. -.We have ready 
to our hand in the tariff question a means of bringing the whole subject of 
taxation, and through it the whole social question into the fullest discus- 
sion. ; 

As we have seen in the inquiry through which we have passed, the tariff 
question necessarily opens the whole social question. Any discussion of it 
to-day must go further and deeper than the anticorn law agitation in Great 
Britain, or than the tariff controversies of Whigs and Democrats, for the 
progress of thought and the march of invention have made the distribution 
of wealth the burning question of our times. The making of the tariff ques- 
tion a national political issue must now mean the discussion in every news- 
paper, on every stump, and at eve 

uesti { 
tion, of the nature and rights of property, and of the question to which all 
these questions lead—the question of the relation of men to the planet on 
whichthey live. In this way more can be accomplished for popular economic 
education in a year than could otherwise be accomplished in decades. 

Therefore it is that I would urge earnest men who aim at the emancipa- 
tion of labor and the establishment of social justice, to throw themselves 


| 


into the free-trade movement with might and main, and to force the tariff | 


question to the front. It is not merely that the free trade side of the tariff 
controversy best consorts with the interests of labor; it is not merely that 
until workingmen get over thinking of labor as a poor thing that needs to be 
“protected,” and of work as a dole from gracious capitalists or paternal 
governments, they can not rise to a sense of their rights; but itis that the 


| aie pee ag free traders will be forced to attack indirect taxation. 
cross-roads where two men meet, of | 
ms of work and wages, of capital and labor, of the incidence of -taxa- 
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British free-trade movement left a ‘‘remnant’’ who, like Thomas Briggs,* 
ae constantly advocated the carrying of free trade to its final conclu- 
sions. 

And one of the most effective of the revolutionary agencies now at work 
in Great Britain is the Liverpoul Financial Reform Association, whose Fi- 
nancial Reform Almanac and other publications are doing so much to make 
the British people acquainted with the process of usurpation and spoliation 
by which the land of Great Britain has been made the private property of a 
class and British labor saddled with the support of a horde of aristocratic 
paupers. Yet the Liverpool Fimancial Reform Association is composed of 
men who for the most part would shrink from any deliberate attack upon 
property in land. They are simply free traders of the Manchester school, 
logical enough to see that free trade means the abolition of revenue tariffs 
as well as of protective tariffs. But in striking at indirect taxation they are 





| of necessity dealing tremendous blows at percwee property in land and sap- 


ping the very foundations of aristocracy, since, in showing the history of in- 
direct taxation, they are showing how the tenants of the nation’s land made 
themselves virtual owners; and in proposing the restoration of the direct 
tax upon land values they are making an issue which will involve the com- 
plete restoration of British land to the British people. 

Thus it is that when men take up the principle of freedom they are led on 
and on, and that the hearty advocacy of freedom to trade becomes at length 
the advocacy of freedom to labor. And so must it be in the United States. 
Once the tariff question becomes a nationalissue, and in the struggle against 
Protection 

8 so well intrenched that before a revenue tariff can be secured the active 
spirits of the free-trade party will have far passed the point when that would 
satisfy them; while before the abolition of indirect taxation is reached, the 
incidence of taxation and the nature and effect of private property in land 
will have been so well discussed that the rest will be but a matter of time. 

ae in land is as indefensible as property in man. Itis so absurdly 
impolitic, so outrageously unjust, so flagrantly subversive of the true right 
of property, that it can only be instituted by force and maintained by con- 
founding in the popular mind the distinction between property in land and 
property in things that are the result of labor. Once that distinction is made 
clear—and a thorough discussion of the tariff question must now make it 


| clear—and private property in land is doomed. 


movement for free trade is in reality the van of the trouble for the emanci- | 


pationoflabor. This is the way the bull must go to untwist his rope. 


It | 


makes no difference how timorously the issue against protection is now pre- | 


sented; itis still the thin end of the wedge. It makes no difference how 
little we can hope at once to do; social progress is by steps, and the step to 
which we should address ourselves is always the next step.* 


Nor does it matter that those now active in the free-trade movement have | 


no sympathy with our aims; nor that they denounce and misrepresent us. 
It is our policy to support them, and strengthen them, and urge them on. 


take is the direction in which we must goif we would reach our goal. 
joining our forces to theirs we shall not be putting ourselves to their use; 
we shall be making use of them. 

But these men themselves, when fairly started and borne on by the im- 
pulse of controversy, will go further than they now dream. It is the law of 
all such movements that they must become more and more radical. And 
while we are especially fortunate in the United States inaclass of protec- 
tionist leaders who will not yield an inch until forced to, our litical con- 
ditions differ from those of Great Britain in 1846, when, the laboring class 
being debarred from political power, a timely surrender on the part of the 
defenders of protection checked for awhile the natural course of the move- 
ment and thus prevented the demand for the abolition of protection from 
becoming at once a demand for the abolitionof landlordism. The class that 
in Great Britain is only coming into potitical power has with us political 
power already. 


Yet even in Great Britain the inevitable tendencies of the free-trade move- | 


ment may clearly be seen. Not only has the abolition of protection cleared 
the ground for the far greater questions now beginning to enter British poli- 
tics; not only has the impulse of the free-trade agitation led toreforms which 
are placing political power in the hands of the many; but the work done by 
men who, having begun by opposing protection, were not content to stop 
with its abolition, has been one of the most telling factors in hastening the 
revolution now in its Seay stages—a revolution that can not stop short 
- - restoration to the British people of their natural rights to their native 
and. 

Richard Cobden saw that the agitation of the tariff question must ulti- 
mately pass into the agitation of the’land question,and from whatI have 
heard of him I am inclined to think that were he in life and vigor to-day he 


of their natural rights in their native land. But, however this may be, the 








*There is no reason why at least the bulk of the revenues needed for the 
National Government under our system should not be collected from a per- 
centage on land values, leaving the rest for the local governments, just as 
State, county, and municipal taxes are collected on one assessment and by 
one set of officials, On the contrary there is, over and above the economy 
that would thus be secured, a strong reason for the collection of national 


CHAPTER XXX.—CONCLUSION. 


A wealthy citizen whom I once supported, and called on others to support, 
for the Presidential chair, under the impression that he was a Democrat of 
the school of Jefferson, has recentiy published a letter advising us to steel- 
plate our coasts, lest foreign navies come over and bombard us. This coun- 
sel of timidity has for its hardly disguised object the inducing of such an 
enormous expenditure of public money as will prevent any demand for the 
reduction of taxation, and thus secure to the tariff rings a longer lease of 
plunder. It well illustrates the essential. meanness of the pro:ectionist 


No matter how soon they may propose to stop, the direction they wish to | spirit—a spirit that no more comprehends the true dignity of the American 


In | 


Republic and the grandeur of her possibilities than it cares for the material 
interests of the great masses of her citizens—‘‘ the poor people who have to 
work.” 

That which is good harmonizes with all things good; and that which is 
evil tends to other evil things. Properly does Buckle,in his History of 


| Civilization, apply the term “protective” not merely to the system of rob- 
| bery by tariffs, but to the spirit that teaches that the many are born to serve 


and the few tw rule; that props thrones with bayonets, substitutes small 
vanities and petty jealousies for high-minded patriotism, and converts the 
flower of European youth into uniformed slaves, trained to kill each other 
at the word of command. Itis not accidental that Mr. Tilden, anxious to 
get rid of the surplus revenue in order to prevent a demand for the repeal 
of protective duties, should propose wasting it on steel-clad forts, rather 
than applying it to any purpose of general utility. Fortifications and navies 
and standing armies not merely suit the protectionist purpose in requiring 
a constant expenditure, and developing a class who look on warlike expendi- 
tures as conducive to their own profit and importance, but they are of a 
piece with a theory that teaches us that our interests are antagonistic to 
those of other nations. 

Unembarrassed by hostile neighbors; unentangled in European quarrels; 
already, in her sixty millions of people the most powerful nation on earth, 
and rapidly rising toa position that will dwarf the greatest empires, the 
American Republic can afford to laugh to scorn any suggestion that she 
should ape the armaments of Old Worid monarchies, as she should laugh to 


| scorn the parallel suggestion that her industries could be ruined by throw- 


ing open her ports to the commerce of the world. 
The giant of the nations does not depend for her safety upon steel-clad 


| fortresses and armor-plated ships which the march of invention must withiz 


would be leading in the movement for the restoration to the British people | a few years make, even in war-time, mere useless rubbish; but in her popu- 


lation, in her wealth, in the intelligence and inventiveness and spirit of her 
people, she has all that would be really usefulintime of need. Nonationon 


| earth would venture wantonly to attack her, and none could do so with im- 


revenues from land values in the fact that the ground values of great cities | : os ; 
| steel-clad forts could afford no defense against the dynamite-drooping bal- 


and mineral deposits are due to the general growth of population. 

But the total abolition of the tariff need not await any such adju:stment. 
The issuance of paper money, a function belonging properly to the General 
Government, would, pooner used, yield a considerable income; while inde- 
pendent sources of any needed amount of revenue could be found in various 
taxes, which though not economically perfect, as is the tax on land values, are 
yet much less objectionable than taxes onimports. The excise tax on spiritu- 
ous liquors ought to be abolished, as it fosters corruption, injuriously affects 
many branches of manufacture and = @ premium on adulteration; but 
either by a government monopoly, or by license taxegon retail sales, a large 
revenue might be derived from the liquor traffic with much greater advan- 
tage to public health and morals than by the present system. There are 
also some stamp taxes which are comparatively uninjurious and can be col- 
lected easily and cheaply. 

But of all methods of raising an independent Federal revenue that which 


| community of interests that grows out of this freedom? 


would yield the largest return with the greatest ease and least injury is a | 


tax upon legacies and successions: In a large population the proportion of 
deaths is as regular ag that of births, and with proper exemptions 
Widows, minor children, and dependent relatives, such a tax would bear 


favor of | 


harshly on no one, and from the publicity which must attach to the transfer | 


of property by death or in view of death it is easily collected and little liable 
to evasion. The appropriation of land values would of itself strike at the 
heart of overgrown fortunes, but until that is accomplished a tax of this kind 
would have the incidental advantage of interfering with their transmission. 

Of all excuses for the continuance of any tariff at all the most groundless 
is that itis necessary to secure Federal revenues. Even the income tax, bad 
88 it is, is in all respects better than a tariff. 


punity. If we ever again have a foreign war it will be of our own making. 
And too strong to fear aggression, we ought to be too just to commit it. 

In throwing open our ports to the commerce of the world we shall far bet- 
ter secure their safety than by fortifying them with all the “protected” 
plates that our steel ring could make. For not merely would free tradegive 
us again that mastery of the ocean which protection has deprived us of, and 
stimulate the productive power in which real fighting strengthlies; but while 


loons and death-dealing air ships which will be the next product of destruc- 
tive invention, free trade would prevent their ever being sent against us. 
The spirit of protectionism, which is the real thing that it is sought to de- 
fend by steel-plating, is that of nationalenmity andstrife. The spirit of free 
trade is that of fraternity and peace. 

A nobler career isopen to the American Republic than the servile imitation 
of European follies and vices. Instead of followingin what is mean and low, 
she may lead toward whatis grandand high. This league of sovereign States, 
settling their differences by a common tribunal and opposing no impedi- 
ments to trade and travel, has in it possibilities of giving to the world a 
more than Roman peace. 

What are the real, substantial advantages of this Union of ours? Arethey 
not summed up in the absolute freedom of trade which it secures, and the 
If our States were 
fighting each other with hostile tariffs, and a citizen could not cross a State 
boundary line without having his baggage searched, or a book printed in 
New York could not be sent across the river to Jersey City without being 
held in the post-office until duty was paid, how long would our Union last, 
or what would it be worth? The true benefits of our Union, the true basis 

* Author of Property and Taxation, etc.,and a warm supporter of the move- 
ment for the restoration oftheir land to the British people. Mr. Briggs was 








one of the Manchester manufacturers activeinthe xznticorn law movement, 
and, regarding that victory asa mere beginning, has always insisted that 
Great Britain was yet under the blight of protectionism, and that the strug- 
gle for true free trade was yet to come. 
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of the interstate peace it secures, is that it has prevented the establishment 
of State tariffs and given us free trade over the better part of a continent. 

We may “extend the area of freedom ’”’ whenever we choose to—whenever 
we apply to our intercourse with other nations the same principle that we 
apply to intercourse between our States. We may annex Canada to all in- 
tents and purposes whenever we throw down the tariff wall we have built 
around ourselves. We need not ask for any reciprocity; if we abolish our 
custom-houses and call off our baggage searchers and Bible confiscators, 
Canada would not and could not maintain hers. This would make the two 
countries practically one. Whether theCanadians chose to maintain a sepa- 
rate Parliament and pay a British lordling for keeping up a mock court at 
Rideau Hall, need not in the slightest concern us. The intimate relations 
that wouldcomeof unrestricted commerce would soon obliterate the boundary 
line; and mutual interest and mutual convenience would sppeedily induce 
the extension over both countries of the same general laws and institutions. 

And so would it be with our kindred over the sea. With the abolition of 
our custom-houses and the oS our ports to the free entry of all good 
things, the trade between the British Islands and the United States would 
become so immense, the intercourse so intimate, that we should become one 
people, and would inevitably so conform currency, and postal system, and 
general laws that Englishman and American would feel themselves as much 
citizens of a common country as do New Yorker and Californian. Three 
thousand miles of water are no more of an impediment to this than are three 
thousand miles of land. And with relations so close, ties of blood and lan- 
guage would assert their power, and mutual interest, general convenience, 
and fraternal feeling might soon lead to a pact, which in words of our own, 
would unite all the English-speaking peoples in a league “to establish jus- 
tice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty.” 

Thus would free trade unite what a century ago protectionism severed, 
and in afederation of the nations of English speech—the world-tongue of the 
future—take the first step to a federation of mankind. 

And upon our relations with all other nations our repudiation of protec- 


tion would have a similar tendency. The sending of delegations to ask the | 


trade of our sister republics of Spanish America avails nothing so long as 


we maintain a tariff which repels their trade. We have but to op our ports | 


to draw their trade to us and avail ourselves of all their natural advantages. 


And more potent than anything else would be the moral influence of our | 
action. The spectacle of a continental republic such as ours, really putting | 


her faith in the principle of freedom, would revolutionize the civilized world. 
For, as I have shown, that violation of natural rights which imposes tariff 
duties is inseparably linked with that violation of natural rights which com- 


— the masses to pay tribute for the peseiiee? of living. The one can not | 

ic wherein the free-trade prin- | 
ciple was thus carried to its conclusion, wherein the equal and unalienable | 
rights of men were thus acknowledged, would indeed be as a city set on a | 


ye abolished without the other. And arepub 


hill. 
The dangers to the Republic come not from without but from within. 


What menaces her safety is no armada launched from European shores, but | 


the gathering cloud of tramps in her own highways. That Kruppis casting 
monstrous cannon, and that in Cherbourg and Woolwich projectiles of un- 
heard-of destructiveness are being stored, need not alarm her, but there is 


black omen in the fact that Pennsylvania miners are working for 65 cents a | 


day. No triumphant invader can tread our soil till the blight of “ great es- 
tates ’’ has brought “‘ failure of the crop of men:” if there be danger thatour 
cities blaze, it is from the tourches lit in faction fight, not from foreign shells. 

Against such dangers forts will not guard us, ironclads — us, or 
standing armies prove of anyavail. They are notto be avoided by any aping 
of European protectionism; they come from our failure to be true to that 
spirit of liberty which was invoked at the formation of the Republic. They 
— ey to be avoided by conforming our institutions to the principle of 

reedom., 

For it is true, as was declared by the first- National Assembly of France, 
that “ignorance, neglect, or contempt oi Luman rights are the sole causes 
of — misforiunes and corruptions of government.” 

Here is the conclusion of the whole matter: That we should do unto others 
as we would have them do to us—that we should respect the rights of others 
as scrupulously as we would have our own rights respected, is not a mere 
counsel of perfection to individuals, but it is the law to which we must con- 


form social institutions and national policy if we would secure the blessings 


of abundance and peace. 
Duties on Wool and Woolen Goods. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. ISAAC H. GOODNIGHT. 
OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, March 21, 1892. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under considera- 


tion the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties | 


on woolen goods— 


Mr. GOODNIGHT said: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: Coming from the Committee on Rivers and | 


Harbors a few moments ago, I could but think how out of joint 
our legislation seems to be. 
Year after year we appropriate millions in order to increase 


commerce upon our rivers and our lakes. Annually we take for- | 


tunes from the Treasury to remove bars, widen narrows, deepen 


channels, build locks and dams, that the men above who have | 


lumber, coal, and ore may exchange them with the men below 
for cotton, corn, and wheat. At the same time, by our tariff 
laws, we erect artificial barriers to trade, obstructions to pre- 
vent our people from swapping property they have and do not 
need for that which they have not and are compelled to get. 


If the position of the protectionist be correct, instead of extend- 
ing commerce, should we not contract it. Instead of removing 
trade obstructions should we not~increase them? Instead of 
building locks afd dams, should we not build dams without locks, 
that on every waterway in the land there might rise a veritable 
Niagara, challenging man’s ingenuity, and defying commerce. 

If the extension of our trade by river and lake be desirable, as 
is implied by the appropriation of millions for that purpose, why 
is it not good that our national trade be also made freer and 
cheaper? 

On the other hand, if a system excluding trade from abroad he 
good for the nation why is it not good for a State, county, com- 
munity, or family? 

If a nation can grow fat by feeding upon itself, for like causes 
and by like philosophy must we not conclude that States may 
grow rich by the same process, and so with communities and 
families? 

Thus, by last analysis of the tariff we are brotght to the same 
protection which enabled Jacob, with deceitful hands and lying 
| tongue, to steal the inheritance of his brother. Thatwasgenuine 
protection for Jacob, and a real home market for Esau. 

One of the worst crimes of the tariff system is its discrimina- 
tion. 

Tariffs, in order to protect, must discriminate. The law which 
would give the same benefit to all men and all interests could 
protect no man, no interest. 

If a farmer, gardener, and hatter, composing a community find 
their business poor and to better it agree to protect each other 
| by a uniform tax of $1 each for their mutual benefit, neither could 
| find profit or protection by the process. Each party would thus 
collect $2 from his neighbors, but in turn he would pay back to 
| them the same amount, and all would stand without protection. 

The illustration holds if the community be enlarged to ten, a 
thousand, a million, or sixty millions. 

So if each of our sixty millions of people should pay to every 
other of his fellows one dollar and collect in return a dollar 
from each of all the others, he would collect $60,000,000, pay 
out $60,000,000, and in the end be none the richer for the rout 
someengagement. It appears, therefore, that tariff laws grant- 
| ing equal benefits to all, carry protection to none. Protection 
is secured only where the process is reversed. 

If the farmer and gardener agree that the hatter has a higher 
| avocation than they, that his labor is more skilled, and hence 
| 





} 
le. 


needs protection, while they do not; and, in order to protect him 
and his business, each pay the hatter $1 without exacting con- 
tribution from him, he is thereby profited $2, and thus protected 
from loss to that extent. 

Enlarge the community until the tailor has ten neighbors, and 
| he will receive $10 of protection, ahd so to a neighborhood of 
60,000,000, when he will receive a protection of $60,000,000. ‘Thus 
one man has become sixty times a millionaire, all others contrib- 
uting to make him so. No new wealth has beencreated. It hus 
been simply a process of changing depositories. This wealth has 
been transferred to one pocket from sixty million pockets. 

The great aggregate of mankind has been measurably impov- 
erished, one man greatly enriched. This is the effect of protec- 
tion. The result is the same whether the process be by gift or 
coercion; whether the tribute be voluntary or collected by legal 
enactment. No attempt is made in the present law to equalize 
burdens or distribute wealth. Its striving is to concentrate 
wealth by impoverishing the multitude. Our taxes are not laid 
upon the citizen in proportion to his ability to bear them, nor 
are they measured by his privileges under them. 

Under our tariffs those who enjoy greatest privileges contrib- 
ute least tomaintain them. Youdo not tax my lands, my houses, 
my money, my bonds, or stocks, but my necessity. Not my abil- 
ity, but my extremity. Youdonot say ‘‘What have youof which 
you can give a part?” but ‘‘What are you compelled to have that 
we may punish you for getting it?” It goes round the man who 
has estates, and lodges with the man who has needs. Where 

| stained glass lintel advertises that within is the elect, with mil- 

| lions, the angel of protection passes over, and upon the man whose 

| first-born shivers for clothes lays its blighting hand. 

The Republican doctrine is fulfillment of the rr of pun 
'ishment, ‘‘To him that hath shall be given, and from him that 
| hath not shall be taken away even that he hath;” or ‘‘ that he 
| seemeth to have,” as modernly translated. 
| Mr. Chairman, a system bottomed upon a philosophy so false 


| can not last. It must be reformed or it must be destroyed. in 
| some way it must surrender to the right. 

| Mr. MILLIKEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question’ 

| Mr. GOODNIGHT. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Is the gentleman in favor of abolishing the 
| present system and raising the revenue for the support of the 
| Government by taxing the property of the country? 
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Mr. GOODNIGHT. Assuredly. I hestitate not to say, abol- 
ish the present system asasystem. But the appeal is now for 
reformation, not for destruction. This bill seeks to modify, not 
to demolish the present tariffs. 

We ask to be freed from this modern slavery, not by sudden 
abolition, but by ‘‘ gradual emancipation.” ae 

Such was the plan of reformation so convincingly urged by 
Adam Smith, the founder of economic science, whose impress 
upon the world of mind and of facts has inspired Sir Robert 
Peel, Huskisson, and the many other dauntless disciples of his 
thought. i. 

[t is difficult to define a flawless scheme for raising revenues. 
I believe it was Mr. Burke who said that a perfect system of tax- 
ation was the highest attainment of government. 


Our system would certainly be more equitable if we should | 


gather part of the revenues from @ proper internal tax; another 
part by revenue tax upon imports, laid on luxuries as nearly as 
possible 
Mr. MILLIKEN rose. 
Mr. GOODNIGHT. 





the gentleman from Maine that he might aid somewhat in sup- 
porting the Government. 

Such a system would bear upon all. Not upon all alike, but 
more nearly so than now. Thus we should impose a tax upon 
gentlemen with millions, who now, under the favoritism of the 
law, pay nothing, while they boast that the problem of wealth 
is ‘*not how to make, but how to spend a fortune.” 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Will the gentleman allow me a word fur- 
ther? 
ask whether with the exception of the income tax, a question 
which I would be glad to discuss with him if I had time, he is 
not having now just what he asks for? Has not the Republican 


party levied taxation upon luxuries for the purposes of internal | 
And does not the gentleman’s present statement con- | 


revenue? 
tradict the attack which he has made upon the existing system? 
Let me ask the gentleman, if he is in favor of gradually getting 
away from this system, why he begins by taking $27,000,000 off 
the farmer’s wool? I have understood his party, according to 
their statement, to be a great friend of the farmer. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. If the gentleman is sincere, he properly 
esteems the position of my party. But I beg to assure him that 
we are getting neither the kind nor the degree of taxation that 
we ask, though much more than we want. There is a wide dif- 
ference, as the gentleman knows, between a tariff which for pro- 
tection prohibits imports, and a tariff for revenue so laid as to 
extend and encourage trade. The wool tariff, if the gentle- 
man—— 

Mr. MILLIKEN. One question more. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. I have but limited time, and hope the 
gentleman will be brief. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I wiil not interrupt the gentleman again, 
however great the provocation. He says we are getting a deal 
more tariff taxation than we want. I would be glad to have him 
reconcile that remark with the statement so often made upon the 
other side of the House that we are looking into the face of a 
prospective bankruptcy of the Treasury. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. Yes; and who isresponsible for the bank- 
ruptey? 

Mr. MILLIKEN. That does not answer the question. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. We have not squandered the revenues of 
the Government. When we turned the Treasury over to you 
there was a large surplus. 
two years ago, Mr. McKinley said the aggregate surplus was 
over $90,000,000. He assigned this as his justification for report- 


ing a bill, not to raise revenue, but to raise the tax and reduce | 


revenues, 
This again illustrates the singularity of the Republican creed. 


They hold that if we need more money in the Treasury we must | 
If we have too much money in the | 


raise the tax to get it. 
Treasury we must raise the tax to get rid of it. 
never found time to reduce taxes and never can. 
man from Maine will find afullanswer to his question in the ex- 
travagance of last Congress, in its repeal of revenue taxes, to 
make room for increase of protection to the point of excluding 
importations, and thus defeating revenues. 

In the McKinley bill, with one hand you raised the taxes, 
with the other lowered the revenue, hence our revenue is too 
scarce though our taxes are too high. 

Two years ago the gentleman argued that a Treasury surplus 
was justification for increasing the tax on woolens; now, in his 
mind, adeficit is conclusive against reducing the tax on woolens. 

The gentleman asks why take the tax off of wool? The ulti- 
mate réason is that we may get the tax off of woolen goods. The 
very reverse of your reason for putting the tariff on wool. You 


Hence they have 


did not tax wool in order that the wool-grower might raise more | 


I do not wish to consume his time, but I would like to | 


In the report accompanying his bill, | 


The gentle- | 
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sheep, and he has not thereby raised more; not that he might 
| get more for his wool, and he has not gotten more; but you 
| taxed wool that you might place an enormous duty upon woolen 
goods. We remove the tax from wool that we may expose and 
| reduce your enormity. Has the tax made more sheep, or better 
| prices for wool? Let statistics answer. 
| The States east of the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers had 
| their largest production of sheep in 1868, and have fallen off con- 
| tinually since, in spite of the act of 1867 greatly increasing the 
| tariff on wool. This appears from the following statistics fur- 
nished by Mr. S. G. Brock, Chief of Statistical Bureau in Treas- 
| ury Department. In 1868 these States raised, in round numbers, 
| 37,800,000 sheep; in 1870, only 23,000,000; in 1880, 21,000,000; in 
| 1890, 18,900,000, and in 1891, 18,400,000. 
Thus in States east of these rivers the sheep product declined 
| 19,500,000 head from 1868 to1891. Dothe gentlemen on the other 
side think it fair to argue that this decay is due to the tax on 
wool? TI should feel ashamed to make such anargument, and yet 





. it is certainly as sound as the claim that the increase of sheep 
And then (if my friend will permit) an- | 
other part by graduated tax upon incomes; upon the income of | 


production in States west of these rivers is due to the wool tax. 
The Western States and Territories increased their product from 
3,000,000 head in 1860 to 5,000,000 in 1870; 12,000,000 in 1880; 25,- 
500,000 in 1890; falling to 24,900,000 in 1891. 

The gentleman from Maine argues that there is a tariff on 
wool, the number of sheep in the West has increased, therefore 
the tariff on wool makes more sheep. I ask him to apply his 
equation to the first group of States and answer if he likes his 
| own logic? There is a tariff on wool, the number of sheep in 
Eastern States has decreased; therefore tariff on wool makes 
fewer sheep. One argument is the complement of the other, and 
| both alike discreditable to those who make them. 

The increased sheep product in the West is undoubtedly due 
to the opening of ranches and the extension of the herding sys- 
tem upon the great plains where cheap lands have been unus- 
able for other purposes. The decay in Western sheep growth 
seems already to have begun by the decrease of more than a 
half million during the last year, despite the high tax. In the 
West, as in the East, the decay will likely become more and 
more pronounced as the country is more thickly settled, with 
its people and lands more generally devoted to agriculture. 

But protection has not only failed to foster the growth of 
sheep, it has failed also to provide better prices for American 
| wool. Referring to statistics furnished by Mr. North, secretary 
| of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, Boston, and 
comparing the price of ‘‘Ohio medium” with that of a like for- 
eign wool, ‘‘ Port Phillip fleece,” we find thatin March, 1867, the 
Ohio medium was worth in Boston 53 cents, while like foreign 
wool was worth in London 44 cents, a difference of 11 cents in 
favor of our wool-growers. A greater difference than has ever 
existed since. 

The wool tariff was raised in 1867, and in March, 1868, the 
Boston pric2 was 43 and the London price 42 cents. In February, 
1870, Boston price 36: London price 36. February, 1880, Boston 
price 54; London price 46. In 1890, Boston price 37; London 
price 37. Many times during this period the London price has 
been from 1 to 5 cents higher than the price in Boston. 

It thus appears that the tariff has not enhanced the price of 
wool, since ours has been generally no higher than like wool in 
| London, where competition is with all the world, and often not 
| so high. 

It is thus apparent, I think, that the present tax on wool has 
| neither enlarged the number of our sheep nor increased the price 
of the fleece. 

What, then, has it done? It has simply furnished a pre- 
text for a higher tax upon woolen goods. A tax of 10 and 12 
cents @ pound is placed on wool. The manufacturer is pre- 
| sumed to pay that much more for the wool he buys, and to com- 
| pensate him he is empowered by law to collect from the con- 
sumer a tax of from 35 to 40 cents a pound upon all the goods he 
sells, or from three and a half to four times the tax on the wool, 
| estimating that 3+ and 4 pounds of wool will make 1 of goods. 
Thus, while the manufacturer buys American wool at foreign 
prices, he sells it back to us in goods with an added tax of 35 and 
| 40 cents per pound and calls it compensation. When the tax on 
wool is removed there is no longer any apology for the compen- 
satory tax on woolens. 

The bill under discussion repeals the wool tax and removes 
also the compensatory tax on the woolen goods; hence the pro- 
tectionist is distressed. He might find consolation if the bill 





stopped at that, but it alsoreduces largely the ad valorem tax on 
woolens, and hence my Republican friends refuse to be comforted. 
The goods covered by this bill go into every home under the 
flag, and by the present law the tax upon them ranges from 50 
to 175 per cent, the average tax being estimated at 914 per cent. 
This includes the compensatory tax as well as the ad valorem. 
The bill under consideration reduces these rates, placing the 
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lowest at 25 per cent, the highest at 45, establishing an estimated 
average of 334 per cent. 
two-thirds of the entire tariffs upon woolens. 


red y calculable. 
In 1891 we imported $35,000,000 worth of foreign woolens. 


our consumers were compelled to pay $57,000,000 for the goods 


imported, saying nothing of freight, interest, insurance, etc. We | 
Since the foreign | 


used of American-made woolens $365,000,000. 
goods were here, with the tax of 914 per cent added, selling in 
competition with the home goods, it seemsclear that the tax was 
also added to the home product. If this were not true the tax 
would be meaningless. Therefore of the $365,000,000 paid for 
home-manufactured goods, 914 per cent, or about $174,000,000, 
was taxes, leaving the real worth of these goods about $191,000,- 
000. 

We therefore paid last year $32,000,000 taxes on foreign wool- 
ens imported, and more than five times that amount, or $174,- 
000,000, taxes on American woolens, an aggregate tax of $206,- 
000,000 on woolen goods. By the present bill this tax would be 
reduced to $73,000,000, thus saving to the taxpayers who con- 
sume woolens $1: 33, 000, 000 annually. This amount of money left 
in the pockets of the people, whence itis wrongfully taken, would 
give new life to business and new hope to the oppressed. 

These estimates are based upon official statistics gathered 
by a Republican Administration, and if the saving to the con- 
sumers by the provisions of this bill are so enormous, why should 
it not be passed? . 

But our friends on the other side contend that the tax must 
remain to protect American labor and furnish a home mar- 
ket for agricultural products. The tax does not furnish a home 
market. Year after year our exports are increased. 
protection advance the price. This is fixed by the excess which 
we ship abroad, and prices have steadily declined except where 
emergencies of ‘‘ war, pestilence, or famine” have created ab- 
normaldemands. Failureof European crops has lately increased 
the price of our breadstuffs, but cotton and nonfood products 
have steadily fallen off. From 1872 to i892 our cotton has de- 
clined from 2] cents to6 cents per pound. Thus when the tariff 
has touched the highest point cotton has touched the lowest. 


But, Mr. Chairman, we might admit that tariffs establish a | 


home market without admitting that they are either just or jus- 
tifiable. How is a man bettered by paying more to have a mar- 
ket come to him than it costs him to goto the market? That is 
our ridiculous attitude regarding the goods covered by the bill 
under discussion. That we may have a market at home we pay 
for our woolens 91 per cent more than it would cost us to go to 


r 2 if the legislative blockade w ised. | ; z : 
Lenten sed get them er > eenne pene: | by the workingmen is less than the protection. 


Again, if,in order to get our market, we must pay more than the 
market can yield, how have we been profited? 

Mr. Chairman, allow me to illustrate. Recently. a woolen 
goods factory has been erected in Franklin, Ky. Suppose the 
builders had said to a wheat-raiser of the county, ‘“ When our 
mill is finished our hands will consume your wheat, you will get 
your money back by having a home market for your grain; you 
ean therefore afford to give us $100 to help build our mill.” 

The wheat-raiser listens to the delusion, gives the millmen 
$100, and the mill is built. 
grower takes it to these 

ts his money. He goes with the second load, but the millmen 


ave ail they can use, and the grower is compelled to sell this | 
He unloads it at the depot for shipment to a | 


balance elsewhere. 
foreign market, and is astonished to get the same price the home 


market professed topay. Hegoeshomeand staysawake all night | 


trying to work out how much he has made by paying $100 for 


the privilege of selling at Franklin for the same price paid by | 


every 0 other market. 

To establish his home market the wheat-grower gave the 
milimen $100 in money. He delivered them also $100 worth 
of wheat. He has gotten back his $100 of money, but what has 
he in return for his wheat? Has not the r fellow simply lost 
his wheat? I commend the problem to the mathematicians on 
the other side of the House. 

It is thus with the American market which we pay so dearly 
to establish. It buys only a part of our farm products, and pays 
for that part no more than the growers get for the excess which 
they are compelled to send abroad. So the American markets 
neither consume our products nor increase prices, and the home- 
market argument fails. 

But incident to this question is that of American labor, of 
which we hear so much. We are told that present taxation in- 
creases wages and that a repeal or modification of this tax will 
degrade our laborers. That one classcan be elevated by punish- 
ing another isa proposition to which many minds refuse to yield 


Thus is repeale d 53 per cent or nearly | 
| pros} erity. 
The much which this reform will save to the consumers is | 


This | 
price was increased by $32,000, 000, the 914 per cent tax; and hence | 
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assent. That 60,000,000 people should be punished that 3,000,009 
may prosper is hardly to be contended even if punishment brought 
But the principle of ‘equal rights lying at the very 
root of this question I can not consider for wantof time, and need 
not, since others have discussed it more ably than ] could hope 
to do. 

I pass to facts, and challenge the statement that our tax ree 
lates the price of wages. The simplest refutation of this clain 
is in the fact that while our tariff tax is uniform, and hence the 
same in all the States, the wage of labor differs in all States, 
The census shows that wages in cotton factories vary in thy 
States, and range from $130 per annum M the lowest to $260 in 
the » highest. In woolen goods the annual wages range from $1{i) 
to $335. Further, wages paid men occupying exactly the sam 





Nor does | 


positions in two steel factori ies, one in Pennsylvania the other 
in Chicago, differ widely, and are as follows: 


| Pennsyl- | 


vania, | Chicagi 





Keeper 

First helper .......... 
Second helper 
Stoveman... 

Top filler 


| Filler 





Such figures might be multiplied, showing that, notwithstand- 
ing the tax is the same, wages vary with locality and are deter 
mined by the law of supply and demand, cost of living, etc., a 
not by the tax or the ability of the employer to pay. 

Common sense also sustains this position. Business is busi- 
ness; and when a man goes to market for goods or labor, he does 
not count the money in his purse and offer prices in proportior 
to what he has, but he pays only what the market demands. 

The number of employers who will pay men $2 per day wher 
they can be had for $1 are so smaJl that for practical purposes 
we may omit them from our argument. 

This claim that protection regulates and raises wages is con- 
tradicted again in the fact that the highest wages are paid in 
unprotected pursuits, and the lowest wages where protection i 
highest. 

This appears from the average annual wages paid in Ohio i 


three different fndustries: 
Annual wage 
Woolen goods (heavy protection) 
Cotton goods (moderate protection) 
Farming (no protection) 





When he harvests his wheat the | 
millmen and sells them $100 worth and | 


An evidence that the gain in price from protection does not go 
to the workingmen is the fact that the total amount received 


The total iron and steel production in 1888, not including ma- 
| chinsry, was, in round numbers, $335,900,000. One-third of thi: 


| was increase on account of tariff tax, which made the gain to th 


manufacturers $111,900,000, yet the entire w ages paid in thes 

employments amounted to but $62,700,000, leaving $49,200,000 th: 
| excess of tariff over the entire amount paid in wages. The sam 

principle and practice run through all lines of protected indus- 
| try, and the total amount paid to laborers in these industries is 
| less than the tariff embraced in the price of the manufactur 
| articles. 
-This is nowhere more clearly shown than in woolen goods 
| From a statement prepared by Carroll D. Wright, Commission: 
of Labor, covering over two hundred items I have selected tw nt) 
| articles and grades most commonly used, and the appended table 
will show the entire cost of the finished product, the entire cos! 
of the labor in the finished product, and the per cent which th 
labor sustains to the cost of the articles. When we remembec! 
that the average tariff tax embraced in the price of the good 
mentioned is 91 per cent, we see how much the tax is in exc >: 
of the labor. 


Table showing total cost and labor cost of woolen goods made in the U 
States. 


Article. 


Total | Labor | Per c 
cost. | cost. (of labor 


Date. 





1890 | $0.83| $0.14) 

1.20; 2% 
1.80 | g 
1 


Cassimere........-- 


€ 
# 


76 | 
25 | 
30 | 
06 | 
18 | 
2.98 | 
01 
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Table showing total cost and labor cost of woolen goods, etc.—Continued. 














Total | Labor | Per cent 

Article. | Date cost. | cost. | of labor. 

As eceeeinninl 1888-89 | $2.07 | 80.36 7 

MS ead nail 1890 2. 32 .42 18 

Do... <coees shen eased aiaientinicbalagamnalannaanel 1891 2.49 . 38 15 

BO os i cccini wind deli ts iahille alceueeeataae 1889 2. 63 .6 24 

Shalt Sail ci ahs <cckcwacke caenraganenpe satan cabal 1889 1,12 .28 25 
WrereQih oo es he ae ae 1889-90 1.25 . 36 29 
Blankets Bn ie aed Slee ies eimeloabadsil 1891 } 1 56 34 22 


Average of entire labor cost in these twenty grades, 21} per cent of price. 
This table demonstrates also thatif the present bill be passed, 
reducing the average tax upon goods named from 91¢ per cent to 
334 per cent, there will still be more than enough tax to pay the 
entire labor contained in any of the goods. If the present billis 
subject to criticism it is at this point. While it is the longest 
step yet taken toward practical tariff reform, it still leaves more 
tax than can be reasonably maintained. 


‘entlemen argue that the tax is neede 7 the difference | ver ~ aoe 
Gentlemen argue that the tax is needed to pay the difference | until it is now from 50 to 175 per cent. 


between the price of labor here and in Europe. This is met by 
much argument upon our side to the effect that the difference is 
slivht, if there is a difference at all. 
tion, which I deny, it seems easily understood by examining the 
table. which I will here have printed, covering ten articles 
and grades of woolens, similar to those embraced in the table of 
American-made goods. This table is compiled also from infor- 
mation furnished by the Commissioner of Labor, and shows the 
total cost and labor cost of woolen goods made by different mills 
in foreign countries. 
Total cost and labor cost of woolen goods. 








» - | aoe | Total | Labor! Per cent 
Country. Article. pate. cost. cost. | of labor. 

~~ ee en ee i. } i we laa a 
Continent of Europe-.... | Diagonal cloth ....| 1890 #0. 22 | 20. 05 | 25 
DO... cnsntainedamadas | Ladies’ dress goods} 1890 | 20 03 19 
Grent BAGG gona: «tick aN sind erecsseied | 1890; .69 17 24 
Continent ot Europe-._.-. QO a | 1890 | . 30 - 06 19 
0 cin cssahaees oe UNI ae cides cans 1390} 112] .02 19 

so ss ete bee in ce aieaninad 1890 29 . 06 21 

EO ais, intuit cates ..| Worsteds_....._...| 1890 15 - 03 24 

Great Britain ...........- i Oe | 1889 , 98 .14 14 
DO poe ick cag eek ives eee. ae 46 | 43 
Continent of Europe_....|_....- do 1889 | 2 20 


al 


Average of entire labor cost of these ten articles and grades in foreign 
countries, 22$ per cent. 


wes 


if this be a material ques- | in the factories of Massachusetts, at good wages, can not be en- 


It is thus apparent that in Europe the average per cent of la- | 


bor in the goods mentioned is 13 per cent higher than in similar 
goods in the United States. This does not argue that American 
labor gets less per day, but less in proportion to quantity and 
kind of work done. 

In support of this proposition I may cite as authority no less 
a personage than Secretary Blaine, who, in an official paper from 
the State Department, in 1881, after showing that the difference 


in daily wages was very small, concluded by saying, ‘‘ Undoubt- | 


edly the inequalities in the wages of English and American op- 
eratives are more than equalized by the greater efficiency of the 
latter and their longer hours of labor.” 
amining labor cost of any specific article. 
the cost of labor in making the same grade of factory boots in 
American and European factories: 

Cents. 
Lececcu WE 


Lynn, Mass., per pair ..............- 
Frankfort, Germany, per pair 
Liecester, England, per pair 
Vienna, Austria, per pair 


Soin other lines of industry. Labor forms a smaller part of 
the cost of the manufactured product in America than im any 
country on earth, and instead of the American manufacturer 
being at a disadvantage in the matter of wages, he really enjoys 
an advantage. But why need we discuss the difference between 
cost of labor here and abroad, when this bill allows more than 
enough to cover the entire labor? Our woolens manufactured in 
1890 were valued at $338,231,000; the wages paid during that 
year amounted to $76,741,000 or about 23 per cent of the value of 
the year’s product. Since the labor in the finished product is 
only 23 per cent of its value, if wages were doubly as high here 
as in England, 12 per cent tax would cover the difference, and 
yet the protectionist is quarreling, although this bill will allow 
him 33¢ per cent tax, or 10 per cent more thap the entire labor 
in his finished goods. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will call the attention of the 
po from Kentucky, as by him requested, to the fact that 

is time has expired with the exception of five minutes. 

_ Mr.MILLIKEN. I hope the gentleman’s time will beextended 
in view of the fact that I have interrupted him a good deal. 


| the country $119,500,000 yearly. 





| pursuits. 





consequence. 


The CHAIRMAN. It is for the committee—— 

Mr.GOODNIGHT. I will conclude in ten minutes. 

Mr. ATKINSON. I ask unanimous consent that the time of 
the gentleman be extended ten minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. Mr. Chairman, passing as [4m compelled 
to do from this consideration, I wish to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the pending bill. Some assume that it is not of large 
Iassure them that it is far-reaching and of the 
very highest import. It covers a greater list of articles in use 
than the entire tariff law of 1789, and involves many times more 
money. Our tariffs have not been builded in a day, nor is their 
reformation the work of an hour. There have been noless than 
seventy-two tariff laws. 

The first bill, in 1789, covered less than one hundred articles. 
establishing an average rate of 8+ percent. This bill covers a 
schedule fivefold larger. 

Under the evolution of protection, which holds that taxation 
enriches, and the more you take froma man the more he has left, 
the tax on woolens has grownfrom 20 and 25 per cent in 1825, 
Notwithftanding these 
high rates, we are told by the minority of the Ways and Means 
Committee that if this bill passes,45,000 men and women employed 


gaged longer and must bring disaster by being thrown into other 
How can this be, if as elsewhere argued by this 
minority the tax does not increase the price of goods, or bring 
more money to the manufacturer? If the tariff does not enable 


| him to collect more for his goods, how will its repeal affect his 


ability to pay good wages? 

But passing this inconsistency, and supposing that 45,000 men 
and women would be thrown into other pursuits, who thinks that 
would ruin the country? They might all settle in the district I 
have the honor to represent, and still we would easily have room 
for as many more. Our lands are too abundant, our forests too 
ample, our mines too many and too rich, our employments too 


| varied to worry about 45,000 people finding something to do. 


Four hundred and eighty-five thousand immigrants came to this 

country in 1890; 144,574 came the first three months of the present 

fiscal year, which rate will bring during the year over 578,000. 
These are largely paupers brought here. by the manufacturers 


| to compete with our labor, and yet my friends on the other side 


| have not thought of putting any tariff upon importation of labor. 
| If we can absorb a half million immigrants yearly and still live, 


it can hardly be argued that 45,000 harmless factory people will 
flood and ruin the country. 

But the fallacy of this pretense was well exposed by Adam 
Smith a century ago, and the lesson he then pointed in the un- 
hurtful discharge of over 100,000 soldiers and sailors in the little 
isle of Britain appears now “‘ ten times doubly true” since at the 
close of our civil war more than a million discharged soldiers 
found employment in all our lines of business, became competi- 
tors in production, and instead of bringing destruction, as is ar- 
gued, great prosperity followed. But if true that these 45,000 
woolen operatives should be thrown out of employment, their 
average wage is about $300 per vear. 

They therefore receive now for their work $13,500,000, and we 


This will appear by ex- | have seen that this bill will save to the consumers of woolen 


The following shows | 


goods $133,000,000 yearly. Hence we could well afford to retire 
these workmen to absolute idleness and pay them their present 
wages, $13,500,000, as @ pension and still save the taxpayers of 
So, Mr. Chairman, the mani- 
fest interest of our friends in the laborer isa pretense. The 


| gentlemen understand addition and subtraction well enough to 


know that it does not take 91 per cent tax to pay 21 per cent of 


| labor. 


Mr. MILLIKEN. Will the gentleman yield, inasmuch as his 
time has been extended, for another question? 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. With pleasure. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. If the labor in the production of woolen 
goods is but 21 per cent of the value of the article, I wish the 


| gentleman would be kind enough to give us the items which com- 


pose the other 70 per cent of the tax upon the finished goods. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. Ienlighten the gentieman gladly. The 
remaining 70 per cent of tax composes asingle item denominated 
profits, and goes into the pockets of the manufacturers. [Great 
applause on the Democratic side. | 

Mr. MILLIKEN. That will not do. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. So we argue that it will not do, and by 
this bill call for the reformation. We can not believe that it will 
do for the Government to provide a tax covering the entire labor 
used by any man, and allow him in addition to collect for his 
product 70 per cent more than the market price. Why could 


not a man get rich in any avocation if the Government would 
pay for all his labor and besides compel those who buy his pred- 
' ucts to pay him 70 per cent more than they are worth? 








i 
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The wool schedule is not only the keystone to the protection 
arch, removing which the arch must fall; it is also the roofing 
for the entire temple of protection, covering from the light and 
also from the storm the avarice and pride of the masters of 
wealth. 

We may not demolish the structure at a single blow, but we 
may take off the roof and let the dry lightin. This will bring 
such a general disapproval as will induce reformation or work 
destruction. If the temple walls be not torn down, they will 
soon, like the towers of the Pantheon, point only lessons of the 
folly of their builders. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Let us increase our trade. Let us widen our channels and re- 
move the bars. We can notclear theentire river by asingle blast, 
but let us remove this one obstruction and pass quickly to another. 

Give us one piece of legislation for all men, not for one man; 
for general weal, not for individual wealth. 

Concluding, Mr. Chairman, I can not use stronger terms than 
the graphic and prophetic language of the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. SHIVELY} in a speech delivered during the Fifty- 
first Congress: » 


The claims of the whole are superior to those of any of its parts. Even 
now you are at the parting of the ways. If the cane-grower of Louisiana, 
the beet-raiser of Nebraska, the sap-tapper of Vermont, and the shipbuilder 
of Maine are to hold banquets in the vaults of the publie Treasury and feast 
on the public revenues, you might as well prepare to welcome the corn- 
burner of Kansas, the sodty coal-miner of Indiana, the locked-out iron- 
worker of Pennsylvania, and the famishing agriculturist of New England 
to the sweet delights of your statutory festivities. ree.) 

No hackneyed maxim nor subtle distinction can avail. Your partial, one- 
sided communism and your bogus left-handed socialism are but finger-boards 
along the steep descent to beatified St. Simonism. Along that route there is 
no camping ground. You must choose to rush on to the goal or retrace the 
course. The wail of the few for luxuries from the public table heralds the 
demand of the many for daily bread. Greed can not forever invoke the stat- 
utes it has purchased or the constitution it has mangled to protect its gold 
from the forces of its own creation. 

Come on with your millennium of universal prosperity by statute and uni- 
versal riches by taxation, or dissolve your corrupting and debauching part- 
nership between the wovor™ment and favored private interests, and give us 
back the ideal of the fathers in a sturdy, self-reliant, self-helping, and self- 
——— individualism as the crown jewel of American politics, the set- 
tled and perpetual type of American civilization. 


[Applause. ] 


Duties on Wool and Woolen Goods. 





SPEECH 
HON. EUGENE F. LOUD, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 12, 1892, 
On the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties 


on woolen goods. 

Mr. LOUD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In reply to the oft-repeated statement by the 
Democratic party that the McKinley tariff bill would, and in 
fact has, depressed the industries of the whole country, and also 
so increase the price of all articles of general consumption that 
the laboring classes of the whole country would be compelled to 
deny themselves the comforts of life, I desire to submit the fol- 
lowing, showing the present condition and cost of living: 


CONTINUED REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


A COMPARISON OF THE Cost OF LIVING IN 1892, WITH THE CosT IN 1890 
AND 1880. 


“There never was a time in the history of the human race when a day’s 
labor would buy so many comforts as now.”’ 


[Fort Dodge (Iowa) Messenger, April 10, 1890, and January 25, 1892.] 
THE POOR MAN’S CHANCE. 
We are in receipt of the following letter: 


“Mr. Eprror: Will it be long, if things continue as they are, before us 
small farmers take a seat on the ragged edge of ruin? 

“What is it that makes so many millionaires and keeps so many millions 
in a state of poverty and want, adding to this latter class and making things 
worse year by ge Is it overproduction; is there not eo wealth in pro- 
duction; does it not fill up the treasuries of the State and nation and the cof- 
fers of the nonproducing rich? Do the workers on the farm and on the sea, 
in the forest and in the mine, get their share? Is the worker, wherever he 
is, getting, as a general thing, all he deserves? Has combination much todo 
in making many rich and keeping many poor? Is there any combination of 
farmers to benefit them, or will there ever be? I have heard it said that 
money controls the legislation of great States; is thatsuv? There is but lit- 
tle money among farmers, and of course they can have but little protection 
in the present state of things. It is not the object of the majority of law- 
makers to attend to these things, is it? Once in awhile afellow makes some 
plain noise about these things, but the money power sooner or later proves 
too much for him. 

“Yours, truly, 


rt ” 








Two weeks ago we took occasion to quote and comment upon a paragraph 
which was in the same vein, as follows: 


EFFECT OF MACHINERY. 


By a newly invented machine now in operation in the new mill at Man. 
chester, N. H., one girlis able to sew on 3,000 buttons aday, And yet we’}| 
wager that she doesn’t get any higher pay for 3,000 buttons than she used to 
get for 300. There’s the labor problem in a nutshell. Civilization enor. 


mously multiplies the power of labor, but somehow or other the benefit of 
the increased production does not go to labor.—Portland Argus, 
Nonsense! The benefits of that machine goto all the people who wear 


ready-made clothes. The girl who operates it may not be directly bettered 
in her condition by that machine; but she gets her shoes, her clothes, her 
food and everything she uses cheaper because of labor-saving machines em. 
re in their production. There never was a time in the history of the 
1uman race when a day’s labor would buy so many comforts as now.— Mes- 
senger. 

We are very far from affirming or believing that our social order is perfect 
There is much inequality and injustice in the distribution of burdens and re- 
wards. But the important question is whether matters are growing better 
or worse. Are the rich growing richer and the poor poorer? Are the trusts 
and monopolies of which we read so much making life harder for the man 
who works by the day or the month and for the farmer who must sell his 
eee in competition with the world? Are the inequalities of life tecom- 

ng greater? Are the poor more in the power of the rich than formerly? Is 

it true that none of the increased production of civilization goes to labor? 
These are the living questions. Our opinion in brief is given in the forego- 
ing comment, but facts are better than opinions, and we have gathered a 
few facts that are very convincing. 


PRICES IN 1880 COMPARED WITH 1890. 


What better method of determining these questions is there than to compare 
the present with the past in cold figures. Do the wages of the workingman 
buy more or better food, clothes, comforts, and luxuries now than formerly, 
or do they not? Ifnot, then is it true that heis getting any benefits from the 
development of the age. Butif we finda general reduction in the cost of 
what he has to buy, it is evident that he is being benefited by the ‘increased 
production. 

We have ey applied to one merchant in each line of trade in Fort 
Dodge fora comparative statement of his retail prices now and in 1880. We 
have chosen the year 1880 for comparison, instead of one more distant, be- 
cause we wish to show the comparatively recent reductions. If 1870 or 1860 
had been chosen the comparison on all manufactured articles would, of 
course, have shown much greater reductions. We have endeavored to pro- 
cure a strictly fair statement, requesting that care be taken tocompare arti- 
cles of the same grade and, if possible, of the same brand, and to give the 
cash price in each case. There are sometimes so many grades of the same 
article that some confusion may arise unless it is borne in mind that the 1880 
and 1890 prices given are one and thesame grade. Insomecases where there 
are many makes and grades and prices it is more intelligible to give the per 
cent of reduction on all. 

FARM IMPLEMENTS. 


Letus take up the case of the farmer first, as he is the largest factor in the 
Iowa agitation of this problem. There have been great fortunes made in the 
manufacture of farm implements, and much talk of combines and exorbi- 
tant profits. Letus see whether the millionaires have been able to absorb all 
the benefits of inventive skill and large production in these implements. 
The items in 1892 are added. 


Price in Price in | Price in 








1880. 1890. 1892. 

NE ooo, la ae i stnnins osbhietaewe $315.00 | $130.00 $120.0 
Corn-planter and check-rower...........---.----- 80. 00 40. 00 40. 00 
Fourteen-inch steel beam walking plow- --.-.---.- 28. 00 14. 00 13. 00 
PE IE 6 i.cccde a udcanenctesnseccbbdacsuse 45. 00 25. 00 23. 00 
PE PND bic hwbdccboskbaesascscsnpedeccs 35. 00 | ) a 
ei oun dco tem pipne wiede 85. 00 50. 00 45. 00 
NE as. os 6 icindascwbacdutetenacad’ 35. 00 13. 00 12.00 
hn nik cnnnd binkacedindsembaldbednd 15. 00 6. 00 6.00 
SII ON ee 85. 00 50. 00 50. 00 
Two-seated spring wagon .......................- 160. 00 75.00 





Buggies and carriages all reduced about one-half. 

Harrows generally reduced one-half. 

Cornshellers reduced one-half. 

The above are the principa! implementsin common use. The reduction in 
their cost to the farmer since 1 runs from 33 to 60 per cent. And the ma- 
chinery is made better than before. 

It should not be strange ‘f with these great reductions in the cost of farm 
implements and with farn:ing land free to settlers, there was an enormous 
increase in production of farm staples from 1880 to 1890 and a shrinkage in 
prices. Furthermore, has not the workingman who labors in the factory 
where these implements are made a legitimate right to look for some bene- 
fits to himself from these great labor savers which he sees go out to the 
fields of production? Does not the very principle for which our restive 
friends are contending demand that the benefits of cheaper farms shall not 
be all absorbed by the farmer, but that they shall reach all of the consumers 
of farm produce? 

HARDWARE. 


The stock of a hardware store can almost be classified as farmimplements, 
and we will examine hardware next. At the top of the list we place barb 
wire, as its consumption is wholly by the farmers. Our farmer friends will 
hardly be able to realize that ten years ago they were paying 10 cents a pound 
for barb wire. But we know they were, for we have examined the charges 
upon the books of one of the best firms in Fort Dodge. All of the prices here 
were procured by examining the books of this firm for 1880. 

The items in 1892 are added. 


Price in | Price in | Price in 


1880. 1890. 1892. 
Sy See, BE ON on ko. nin icc ccocunccvbonent  SOMe #0. 04 #0. 03} 
Fence-staples, per pound....................-.-.- .10 . 05 . O44 
Is Se baka ice bes be Conbhedbedbeknase’ 2. 80 2. 25 
Ey I SOUND 66 phe ocak cncccccccmuccwasus . 064 . 03} - 03} 
I de  .  ehannobboiibos 2. 25 1,75 1.50 
eT eo. canon subcedeussduccedned . 25 . 20 20 
ESS PORE SS ee ee 8.00 4.50 4.50 
Tool steel, per pound hd . 20 12 12} 
Plow steel, per pound - 13} . 08 - 083 
Cook stoveés...........-. 33. 00 24. 00 24. 00 





Mattock and handle.......... Le chuiceae betaine cAY. aD 85 85 











| Pricein | Price in | Price in 





1880. 1890. 1892. 
| 

WC Se on cess cndedsvecindscanangumansekbend 80. 75 80. 40 $0. 40 
Blossburg coal, per cw ............- -..-.--0---- . 80 5 a4 
PIE PO re sa aeécend chek ncn ncccsncckrasonia’s cenece -40 -25 29 
Pe le iia vind cndcccns wtiiand cobiinen ses -10 - 05 - 05 
Window glass reduced 25 per cent 1890 and 10 per 

cent again in 1892. ) P 
Shots, POF DOWN. <a. nc nce ce nenstececsscuentwsens -12} . 08 - 08 
i. 4...) er ee - 05 - 03 - 05 
Four-timed f0rkS 2... 2.202200. occ cc ccns soseeces 7 . 0 .50 
Seat spring, pair ............-.---.---------------- 1.75 1, 00 1.00 
Ti a cin c nc coctenedead susnncesncccteas 1.50 .% . 60 
CGR IN, ck n ewnidanidbsn teccswencs ence cens - 20 .10 .10 
Milk PGMS, POF GOBER. .. ..... 6222-2. enon nn enon -- on- 2. 25 1.00 1.00 
Buggy springs, per pound.........-..-...-.--.-.. 20 .10 -10 
CBP CERS IE Bis cnccn ccickenccnes cccatsec sees - 35 15 15 
We 10S Se BIN I aigonieks tans conse Spee mess - 06 03 02 
PORE coded ica caclbntadbnnddncdr nsec dcnweneess 2.25 1. 25 1.00 
Cast washers, per pound .....................-...- - 05 . 03 . 03 
HOP PRA. nnn ewne ceewwapecececccecnncescoes cnee cece 1.00 . 65 65 
Dy) i ae .10 . 05 . 05 
Zinc, per pound 15 .10 .10 
PING COURED «ca saendeeneeces. wences sane cenncosese .10 . 05 . 05 
DGGE PE bbnce racine aod ont cndeconacnsvtnsecen cond -20 -10 .10 
Cast Dutta, With SCrOWs........................-.-- 2 - 12} -12} 
CRED, De Ps ids eticiapenditied sicdbexs'ecetbe 2 12 12 
BUC 0 ce cn cove wccwccwccs cc cccsccecccccccceescocccecs . 65 2 23 
Fh ME MEE detach thinnvbioniinisdnkingudntnscatind 85 “20 "ot 
TR PE no cesddadnpreeédindesectescans= chucaven 2 .10 .10 
BOGUS oo onde ccncvcnccesene cccdsnsecocccs coccesccce . 85 45 . 45 
NOE eid ke cada se Widesnnsccecontenveencbet case 1.00 . 5 . 6 
DOOR TE cis te lean cece tp amnndtisanccenkennes dudcos .10 . 05 . 05 
ef RR a ee eee 2. 20 .10 10 
Wr iit ks wei atrnsnt eainnss nenateed sings 2 1. 65 1.65 
OUD BR sin dan cen baireccweenacns cosendosnse dbaker «vas .50 .40 .40 
PIED cbt wisdnn divauedecqges nce ceyndcpnegnent cocecel 1.80 . 60 . 60 
iy hk See eee | a 85 3) 
EE cot wntudat ashnttekansescesesuts scackuc . 90 . 35 . 35 
COGRENUR IND uci ance cnwedan nonccdcccncusesancde ‘ 4.25 2. 25 2.25 
Universal wringer 7.00 3.00 3.00 


We are told that we might have gone on through the whole stock of a hard- | 


ware store with similar results, but the above were selected at random from 
a daybook in use in the spring of 1880, and is no doubt a fair illustration of 
how prices in hardware compare now with prices ten years ago. 

There has been a good deal of talk of trusts and high prices and monopo- 
lies created by the tariff in hardware goods, but they do not appear to pre- 
vent a good share at least of the benefits resulting from improved methods 
and increased productions from reaching the consumer. 


GROCERIES. 


Everybody is interested, directly, in the price of groceries. And the two 
best known and most successful trusts in this country are upon articles 
which come under this head—sugar and kerosene. This is the place, then, 
where we are to find the benefits of increased production and modern meth- 
ods, all absorbed by rich and cruel monopolies. 

















1880. 1890. 
Sugar, granulated, per pound ...................-.......... $0. 123) £0. 07 
BUR IE Wis esti ca, ctcis'n'd wie don caduaccassoubek dees Souk 11 | . 063 
GE ins eat ta 60 sh ob aceacaccundbansaaibabinceysyons .10 . 064 
Kerosene oil, 150 test, per gallon .................-.--....-- 5 13 
Kerosene oil, 175 test, per gallon ...............-....--....- . 35 15 
CN a a i a aad nd Seed ee sick 2. 25 1.25 
Flour, per cwt 4.50 | 2.50 
Cae en a nes ea embavnnaan 38 33 
en a Aes cama 2 a). 
ee ee ae Oe 15 10 
Boston butter crackers, per pound.......................-. 12} 10 
SOC CGN WUT WON 6 ooo a ono ions cond ccc n snbwbaccigtee .10 . 063 
DORM a eh tia cn Scab kids ead ccs cadilistnicnbasithncs .07 05 


Crockery, 25 per cent reduction. 

Teas, 30 per cent reduction. 

Tobacco, 35 per cent reduction. 

Here is a surprise. The products of the two great ‘‘trusts,”’ sugar and oil, 
showa quite as great reduction as anything. Is it possible, after all, that 
the assertion is true that to achieve any permanent success a trust must sell 
its products for less than private manufacturers, and make its money out of 
economics possible in large production under one management? One thing 
is certain, viz: That the consumers of oil and sugar are getting them for 
much less than ten years ago. 


DRY GOODS. 


In dry goods we find the same downward range of bape showing that the 
benefits of labor-saving machines and large production go to all consumers. 
Here are a few figures: 


1880. } 1890. 
ois ikl az 
Unbleached muslin, per yard.....................-........- $0. 08 £0. 06 
Ce ate lek dap dia tain dy Hedeckinn Fe WE adhbicn dacabdewas . 07 05 
IN tia achat ae dere citiele gall slid ditties uahnn Bhd x Kinienairs 12} 10 
Pe I OR a ine cits « ddnetlachive deca cdgthinnisdoapeh tli 15 123 

PN ticity ddtkcdhahiinn 6 tines was wantiiee bain aieealeaaie eae e 25 
bbs Jiiduds dendinas banana actianegca tivecdaabeenad . 50 
Es held hb ert dnrenbive ot. ibd ddunads oda ee ada adiell cuisine 1,00 75 





Laces and embroideries, 33} per cent reduction. 

Silks and velvets, 25 to 334 per cent reduction. 

Carpets, 25 to 33} per cent reduction. 

General reductions on stock of dry goods store, 23 to 33 per cent. 
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| ness is made by hand and the labor cost is as great as ever. 
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CLOTHING. 

On clothing comparative figures can not well be given because qualities 
vary. There has been, however, since 1880 a general reduction on ready- 
made clothing, ranging from 30 to 50 per cent, and there has been decided 
improvement in the stability of reaay-made clothing. A pair of overalls, 
sold for $1, is warranted not to rip, and lasts in everyday hard labor for 
months. Good, serviceable suits can be had for $7 to $10. It is the universal 
opinion ofall familiar with the trade that the tariff cuts no figure whatever 
in the cost of such goods as laboring men and farmers wear for common. 
Such goods are as cheap here as in England. The tariff gets in its work on 
— suits and all fine goods, just as the Republican party intends it 
shall. 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Inventive genius has accomplished wondets in the boot and shoe business 
since the village shoemaker took orders for the footwear of the neighbor- 
hood. Great progress has been made in the manufacture of footwear by ma- 
chinery prior to 1880, but we are not dealing with that time now. The aver- 
age reduction in the retail price of footwear since 1880 is 33 per cent. Soall 
of the benefits of improved methods in the production of shoes have not by 
any means been absorbed by the manufacturer. 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, AND JEWELRY. 


The old-time watchmaker has gone to join the old-time shoemaker. Who 
gets the benefit of inventive geniusthere? The silver watch which retailed 
in 1880 at $20 now retails at $12. The set of knives and forks sold in 1880 at 
#6 now retails at $3. Everything in the store has suffered from 33} to 50 per 
cent reduction. No gobbling up of all the benefits of improved methods 
there. 

FURNITURE. 

The retail prices of furniture have suffered a reduction ranging since 1880 
of from 25 to 50 per cent. A half-dozen wooden chairs, such as sell now for 
#3, sold then for $4.59 to %. Bedsteads sold now at $1.75 and #2.50 sold then 
at #4 and %. The cut is heavy on all articles, but most on the machine-made 
articles. The big manufacturers of furniture have not been able to absorb 
all the benefits of improved methods. It should be borne in mind in this con- 
nection that the raw material of which furniture is made has not decreased 
in price, nor have the wages of laborers in the factories been reduced. 

LUMBER. 

At first thought one would not expect much reduction in lumber since 1880. 
Standing pine costs more now than then, but inventive genius has been mak- 
ing the saw-mills more productive and the mill-owners have failed to hold 
all the benefits for themselves. Freight rates are also lower. Prices com- 


pare as follows: 
| 
1880. 1890. 

on eee — a a —EEEE———EEEEE Ee a _ 

IO 5 enact Jel. ook ababinicebenneks swhes cone #20. 00 | $15. 00 
a ily Ss a ne tw ease iéackdseoudiagnd 18. 00 | 13. 00 
IR dt dotah dddais ctidaweescantetbladbisasndkivonsecninsccin 4.50 | 3.00 
1 shiplap-..-.... Daaledagiicachesastadstgoatsll ai silaniatis kdinan cin Aisi atntibditindadiciens 24. 00 | 18. 00 
Teen en eg Se bioealauman } 20. 00 | 16. 00 
td snkddag chee gpasnodinewddes dhccdpactaicannbdieucs | 16 } eal 
Finishing lumber ...........-. etude lal coaiaitat inca inllllie inlanDlecabdlaend | 40. 00 | 30. 00 
I ei eel 3. 50 | 2. 50 
ee ee I cn merinaina 30. 00 | 20. 00 


Doors, windows, sash and blinds, 30 per cent reduction. 
HARNESS. 
Harness costs but little less than ten years ago. 


This is because most har- 
In all machine- 


made goods there are considerable reductions. 
DRUG-STORE STOCK. 


The general line of drugs are from 20 to 30 per cent cheaper than in 1880, 
Paints are 20 per cent lower; lamps, one-half lower; stationery, one-half 
toilet brushes, 30 per cent lower, paint brushes not so much. The 
books of standard authors are away down, cost about one-third what they 
formerly did. School books are much lower. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

The grade of organs, pianos, and other musical instruments sold commonly 
are about 25 per cent lower than in 1880. The reduction on fancy instruments 
is not so great, but the people of Webster County are not much interested in 
$1,000 pianos. 

SEWING MACHINES. 


The standard makes of sewing machines are not sold cheaper than in 1880, 
but there has been a great improvement in them since then. The big break 
in sewing machine prices came a few years earlier. There are many cheaper 
machines, but the standard makes have their improvements patented and 
hold their prices stiff. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

In 1880 no county newspaper could be had for less than a year; now any 
can be had for $1.50. 

INTEREST. 

How has the capitalist, who lives on the interest of his money, fared during 
thistime. Is his income as large as ever? 

Up to 1879 the county of Webster paid 10 per cent on its indebtedness. In 
1879 it made a loan at 7 per cent to clean up its old debts. In 1886 it made an- 
other loan for the purpose of reducing the interest rate, and sold its5 per 


| cent bonds at a premium of $1,010, so the rate is now actually less than 5 per 





cent. 

The bonds of the independent school district of Fort Dodge draw 5 per cent, 
having been reduced from 8 to 6, and from 6 to the present rate. 

Ordinary loans do not show the same reductions in the interest rate, be- 


cause Eastern capital does not come West as freely to private borrowcrsas 


on county or school district bonds. The loan agent cets between the princl- 
pals on private loans and makes an expense. In 188) home money generally 
commanded 10 per cent and Eastern capital 7 and 8 with acommission. Now 


home capital demands 8 and outside capital 6, with a commission which 
makes not quite 1 more. 


How have the railroads fared during these ten years? They are the cor- 
morants, we are told, who devour the substance of the country. 

In 1880 the freight rate on wheat from Fort Dodge to Chicago was 33 cents 
and on other grain 27 cents per hundred; now the rate on wheat is 22 and 
other grain 20. In 1880 the rate of all stock from this point to Chicago was 
#69 per car 28 feet long: now the rate is %5for cattle and $45 for hogs, per car 
of 35 feet. In 1880 the freight on a barrel of salt from Chicago to Fort Dodge 
was 63 cents, now it is 33 cents. In 1880 the rate on lumber from Dubuque to 
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Fort Dodge was 14 cents; now it is83cents. In 1880 the rate on first-class 
freight from Chicago to Fort Dodge was 92 cents; nowit is 70. Weshould 
explain that 70 was the rule in force until a few weeks ago; at present the 
rate is cut, but it will probably be restored to somewhere near the old figure, 
so we make no account of this cut. 

CONCLUSION. 

This closes the comparison of prices on what the farmer, mechanic, and la- 
borer has tobuy. We have endeavored to make it as ——_ and accurate 
as is possible in a hasty newspaper article. It is beyond dispute that the de- 
velopment of the age has accomplished a large reduction in all manufactured 
articles. Now, unless there has been a corresponding reduction in the prod- 
ucts of the farm and in wages of mechanic and laborer, we have established 
our claim that never in the history of the human race would a day’s labor 
buy so many comforts as to-day. 

We clip from the Messenger of April 2, 1880, the following market report: 


Fort DODGE, April 1, 1880, 


. 


NED (anit cihidicilyania's ndadbielc king Rantigdiienied > dle wes Tema beaenh 30. 70 to #0. 90 
Sl in ciesnccateincn ntlsnaituieaiedinagiaagh whamaitaalite adadenaibatnabtikamirsticeen | 
TI ca inns tier wig we. esienrindants hate wala deemed aielaiaaetes while eines spaleaden -18to .20 
I 3 Sos a ‘elie maiko tognenp ts heelidsiptiigg ate adr ened ertamemtnieirspis Hniaintnas te eget . 55 
III n.d, nai bo occ int atlas tei AI Sabakencsdassonbssen 1.25 

BE | i. 00s cmqnubiciv’ ibd wipe Fcethipnas cefeipeenh ewaens eoanatedlio’ .50 
IG basins oinleinn iba aie wiping Rank elok DAMNED eiline dd Renan eg bencaee 3.50to 3.75 
RA, sahil +c naheinhucudimbnsd abe paucleivedns siith i Metaatngsons 3.00 to 4.00 

Loomis & Brown quote butter and eggs as follows: 

OEE. ncnsp ch bcackdns Sap eagl digs sede Shey eee alae enmetkaik abot -16to .18 
TED. ancsSi sinks Rakai tills Soiisclicteanelaainls tinct ms tanba cated abiln ints ic niaeaedty diate 18to .23 
Ts ctl ducem oo come dabpctns Lega bmg lets adtaindghin titi 07 


We submit to the candid farmer whether, with his bountiful yield of last 
year,and his implements, barb wire, and supplies of all kinds reduced as above, 
e is not in better relations with the world now than in April, 1880, with 

prices on produce as above and his supplies at the old figure. 

And now what about the mechanic and laboring man? Is it not a fact un- 
disputed that labor of every kind is as well paid now as in 1880? Asa rule, 
in the cities labor is constantly fighting for a betterment of its condition and 
constantly gaining something, either an increase in wages or shorter hours. 
We need not go into details, and have not space here. 

Mr. Edward Atkinson, the well-known statistician of Massachusetts, tells 
us thatsince 1865 the wages of skilled workmen have advanced 108 per cent; 
of average mechanics, 90 per cent; of factory operatives, 78 per cent, and of 
common laborers. 60 per cent. We can not say what proportion of this has 
been won since 1880, but we know that the workingmen of this country were 
never morealert to their interests than they are to-day, and that their move- 
ment for less hours of labor and better pay never has commanded the inter- 
estand the sympathy that it commandsto-day. The workingmen of America 
were never so intelligent as they are to-day, and that means both that they 
deserve more and they know how to get more. The workingman is winning 
on both sides of the question, more hours to himself and better wages on one 
side and cheaper living on the other side. It is doubly false, then, to assert 
that the development of the age is not benefiting the workingman. 

We prefaced this article by saying that it was not intended as an argu- 
mentto prove that there areno wrongsin oursocial system as it exists, and we 
close it with the same protest. We havesoughtonly to silence the alarmist, 
not to discourage honest thought. The world is far from what it ought to 
be, but it is growing better and not worse. Development, however, must 
come by individual education and growth rather than by legislative enact- 
ments aimed at revolution, and among the aids to the future of the work- 
ingman do not forget the free-school system. 

Ve would add just a word for our friend who has ‘“‘ heard that money con- 
trols the Legislatures of great States.” We have universal suffrage in this 
country. The poorest beggar is equal before the law and at the ballot box 
to the heir of all the Astors. Surely the poor man can not complain of the 
law. The men who compose our Legislatures are of our own selection, each 
chosen by his neighbors. Perhaps, occasionally, one betrays his trust for 
money, though we advise our friends to be cautious about believing such re- 

rts. But we have to accept the frailty of human nature wherever we find 
it, in the betrayal of legislative trusts as well as in the betrayal of business 
confidences and other obligations of even a more’sacred and binding charac- 
ter. We have no governing class to blame for such delinquencies. Wemust 
accept the fidelity and the intelligence of the average voter. es 


(January 25, 1892.] 
RETAIL PRICES STILL TENDING DOWNWARD. 


Something over a year ago the Messenger instituted an inquiry among 
the local merchants todiscover the truth as to the general tendency of prices. 
We began it with the assertion that never before in the history of the world 
woulda laboring man’s wages ora farmer’s produce buy so many of the com- 
forts of life. The facts then given supported the assertion. Since then the 
McKinley act has been passed and gone into effect. Its opponents claimed 
that its effect would be to greatly increase the costof living. Wehave there- 
fore made a supplemental review of local trade, as follows herewith, com- 
paring the prices now with the prices quoted to us a year and a half ago—in 
the summer of 1890: 

Farm machinery. 


} | 
REE hs BY RL IER co AS RT SEIMEI NTE $130. 00 $120. 00 
14-inch steel beam walking plow ................. eiclbebtel | 14.00 13. 00 
Corn-planter and check-rower .............................- 40. 00 40.00 
I a a te 25. 00 23. 00 
NO oo en eae 50. 00 42.00 
I oi eins nin cmmcck came aambebinns haat 13. 00 12. 00 
NN a a 6. 00 5. 00 
a Reng Rete eal 1S Sale St RR Ls a a? 60. 00 50. 00 
Two-seated spring wagon 75. 00 70. 00 


Buggies and carriages and other farm implements reduced proportionately. 
General tendency downward. Of course, there is some variation in the price 
for farm machinery. Some men buy cheaper than others; but the figures 


given for both years are the cash figures, and when compared with each other 
are not misleading. 


HARDWARE. 


We gave in our other comparison a long list of articles covering nearly all 
the common sales of a hardware store. We have gone over the entire list, 
=—— only the corrections below. All other articles are quoted the same 
as before. 
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1890. 1892, 

ei aS RS ie A Se Et Ft } #0. 04 #0. 03} 
ISI ae a aes Lt, mice thins cdi . 05 | 04} 
I I oa Res babasee oe : 
Sn UE, UE IONE CCL sc cthesnuedec'ovnd dann dawetecudbasasatoontmmnl | 2, 25 
SII I i oe ad a oe ae ea ae 2. 80 | 2.75 
EE ald. <n Linch anata diate n Bags ie Same 4a a aedeie 1.75 1.50 
Window glass, 10 per cent less than in 1890. i 

EE RE a ESS 5 TE 75 60 
Wire cloth, per foot _...._.._...- Py > . 03 | .0 
ea ee 1.25 | 1.00 
a a } 20 21 
aa ae 50 





Manufactured tinware is generally retailed cheaper than two years ago 
as, for example, a wash boiler sold then at 71.75 is now retailed at $1.50. The 
only class of goods for which consumers pay more, since the McKinley bill 
went into operation, is cutlery. Tmaported pocket cutlery is costing about 25 
per cent more, but the American supply is increasing and will soon supplant 
the foreign maker. In table cutlery, the common goods such as are used 
every day upon the table of a farmer or mechanic are retailed at the same 
price as before. The more expensive goods show some increase. Tinners 
tools, carpenters’ tools, and mechanics’ tools generally are now sold for |: 
money than ever before. 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 


We made the average reduction on boots and shoes from 1880 to 1890, 33} 
per cent. Since then there has been ceaseless agitationin the factory towns 
for higher wages and shorter hoursand the workingmen have made con- 
siderable gains. Notwithstanding this fact the goods are now retailed as 
low as ever. 

, WATCHES, CLOCKS, AND JEWLERY. 


In this line of trade the American manufacturer has accomplished wonders 
in the past, and wrought great benefits for consumers the world over. Watch 
movements are 25 per cent cheaper now than they were when we made our 
last comparison, and they were then lower than ever know before. Clocks 
are as low as they ever were. 


LUMBER. 


The duty on lumber has been one of the bugbears of the tariff in the prai- 
rie States of the West. The McKinley bill yielded to this sentiment and re- 
duced the duty on lumber 50 per cent. The reduction had no effect whatever 
on the price of lumber in Iowa, showing conclusively that the tariff never 
cut any figure in the retail price here, and that all of the past talk about how 
the West had been taxed on its lumber was based upon error. Our former 
figures showed a reduction in the retail prices from 1880 to 1890 of from 25 to 33 
percent. During this time the tariff was unchanged. The McKinley bill 
cut the tariff one-half, but the only change prices have undergone is an ad 
vance in lath from $2.50 to $8, and in dimension lumber from $15 to $16. 


INTEREST RATES. 


Interest rates are constantly feeling the pressure of more mongy offered 
forloan. The bank rate in Fort Dodge is now 8 per cent, and 6 per cent is a 
common rate on farm loans. 


CLOTHING. 


Ready-made clothing shows no advance over 1890 prices. The tendency in 
rices is downward. Merchant tailors of twenty years’ experience in Iort 
Jodge are buying worsteds and woolens as low as ever before. 

DRY GOODS. 


Dry goods merchants report prices averaging the same as before the Mc- 
Kinley law was enacted. Carpets showed a disposition at first to advance 
but they have fallen back and are now as low as they have ever been sold 
Outside of some fancy and expensive imported goods, which are not sold 
here to any considerable extent, the McKinley act has not affected prices 


FURNITURE. 


There has been but little change in the price of furniture since our lastcom 
rative statement: The cheaper machine-made goods are retailed as then 
igher grade goods are sold some cheaper. The tariff cuts no figure in the 
furniture trade. We are becoming large exporters, beating the world in 
styles and prices. 
DRUG STORE STOCK. 


The general tendency in the stock of drug storesis still downward. Lamp 
are lower than ever before. Our manufacturers beat the world on lamps and 
chimneys, and are selling them abroad. Stationery is at least 10 per cen 
cheaper than in 1890, and envelopes 25 per cent less. Books were never so 
cheap. Oils were never so cheap. Lead is some higher because of a com 
bine which may not last much longer. Linseed oil is cheaper than ever b: 
cause that trust is in a demoralized condition. Drugs are generally lower 
Alcohol is higher because of a combine. 


GROCERIES. 


In groceries sugars are about 2 cents per pound cheaper by the direct effect 
of the McKinley act. Coffees are higher, but as there is no duty upon them 
the tariff has nothing to do with it. Canned goods and dried fruits are all 
cheaper than at time of our last oo notwithstanding the protection ex 
tended to these products by the McKinley act. The home production of 
fruits has been greatly increased. Flour is higher than before, because the 
farmers are getting more for their wheat nowthan then. Other articles sold 
in grocery stores are about as before. 


FARM PRODUCE. 


The price of most farm produce is better now than when our former review’ 
was written. Corn at this season of 1890 was worth 17 cents per bushel, now 25 
oats were worth 15 cents, now 25; flax was higher, being $1.25 then against 75 
cents now—a drop for which the McKinley act is not responsible. Hogs are 
worth $3.75 to $3.85 at this writing, which is about 50 cents more than two 
i ago; cattle are about 50 cents per hundred better; eg; 

ly better, being worth 22 cents, and the McKinley bill is to 
some of this by keeping Canadian eggs out of our markets. 

All around, the condition of the American farmer is better to-day than two 
years ago, or at any previous time. The man who owns an Iowa farm finds 
the world steadily coming hisway. Inventors and capitalistsarecompeting 
with each other to serve him cheaper and make his goods cost him less 
money, and every year there is a let-down somewhere in the price of things 
he hasto buy. The idea that the McKinley bill will increase expenses is 


are considera 
credited with 


now completely exploded. It merely compels the foreigners who have bec! 
selling goods to us to move their factories over here. 
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Ln ke eeeeeee_—_eeeeee 


Duties on Wool and Woolen Goods. moral aspect of a protective tariff, and I will extend what fur- 
ther I wich to say on the subject in the RECORD; but before [ 
proceed with the discussion I wish to present a few facts agreed 


SPEECH upon by both sides. 


OF ‘ All agree that wages are nominally and actually lower, ascom- 
HON. JOSEPH H. WALKER, 


pared with American wages, in each of the following European 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


countries, in the order named: Italy,Germany, Belgium, France, 

England. 

IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, In view of the difficulty of individual investigation and agree- 

Wednesday, April 6, 1892, 4 ment, it is only fair that all disputants accept the rate of wages 

On the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties | @'Ven In the United States or Massachusetts reports for t he dif- 

on woolen goods. ferent countries. I have taken the highest rate for each coun- 

Mr. WALKER said: try given by either report, and I find the following yearly earn- 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is nocharge oftener made against a pro- | ings. A family of four persons average to furnish two wage- 

tective tariff than that it restricts trade and robs workingmen | workers. 

of their substance, and that supporting such a tariff is little short The total possible earnings of a man and woman in each coun- 

of animmoral act. I desire to make some observations on the | try, in eight occupations, are as follows: 



















































































Trades. America. England. | France. selgium. Germany. 
| | | 
Carpenters: 
ME. iicnicantiintiod H00h 0+ Hite ceecddeed agen at Udswdcse nn pagegenncnenes bghleda $700. 00 | $383.00 $310. 00 | $203.50 $205. 50 
WOGIGR cca cone enecncdnctsnncncnedtsens cone csce coc ntunes cases scaweneces | 300. 00—1, 000. 00 | 153. 20—536. 20 124. 0O—434. 00 | 81. 40—284. 90 82. 20—287. 70 
SIG sais ehh tiitis cmeavinns ews citgensonn gues sewewannvigins ewdewecensetuten | 211. 00 | 206. 00 206. 00 | 206, 00 206. 00 
— —. _-— — 
Possible SAViNQS........---..--- ---+--------2--------en-eee-eseeees eee 789.00 | 330. 20 228, 00 73. 90 81.70 
Laborers, common: Bsa 
M Sale 5 da walcuauibios aint -------| 450.00 235. 00 188. 50 | 150.00 | 155.50 
Woman -- | 300.00— 750.00 94. 00—329. 00 75. 40—263.90 | 60. 00—210. 00 62. 20—217. 70 
OI i asian hed 2c ot A neck ttcn srincistc noun eiptatin®t sane soon | 211.00 | 206. 00 | 206. 00 | 206. 00 | 206. 00 
ithe sabanis , 
igi EN iii aise 3 ans Sitkndadn siden sewecenes Sue SF ithe alesis 539. 00 | 123. 00 57.90 4.00 11.70 
Blacksmiths: ome 
I a sniasieenelttinieeaenied coditincnadataaiie | 650. 00 368. 50 | 290. 00 | 269. 00 200. 00 
EE i censdbhe cats bucn ace ncucdgnd $0sd std madab ated cess pundaheaaweede | 300.00— 950. 00 147.40—515.90 | 116.20—406.20 | 107.60—376.60 | 80.00—280.00 
GU a ancomtendsictinese~ ashes TOs alkene nbn ate teeta s ie ewasel 211.00 | oa 206. 00 | 206. 00 | 206. 00 
a ais beanineaannadenr sdncapcaeddatuideied 739.00 | 309. 90 200. 20 170. 60 | 74.00 
Locomotive engineers: i | 
Rid cic tinea ec ide hein nets cesses etlee soncetieinkwnsseedin de ssczews| 3, OD | 456.00 | 516.00 | 460.00 468, 81 
NR ais i isn teccaviilintg tamed ancl eat anipe tance tink bas } 300.00—1,550.00 | 182.40—638.40 |  206.40—722.40| 184.00—644.00 | 187.52—656. 33 
Se anktthn cies cltinna 46 westacnnquiedengevanes enppniwen sighs inte meena’ 211.00 | 206. 00 206. 00 | 206. 00 206. 00 
i 1 
| —_—— | ——— | — 
PORN Cas os. ete es ie aii al bibs cal 1, 339. 00 432. 40 | 516. 40 | 138. 00 450, 33 
Locomotive firemen: | 
EE ee nigelicedt a Chane dpa sadineanapam sib sistant been 750. 00 | 255.00 342. 00 | 817.50 321. 35 
WORE o cameudasanes casas skindpetietin' etal’ haltech ot canals ni alana ...| 300.00—1, 050.00 | 102. 00—357. 00 136. 80—475. 80 127. 0(O—444. 50 128. 54449. 89 
GUIIOE cadeneh ince ics. Leiba Tiamiaenn ctetcin dicnepeaieiues ~--=-| 211.00 | 206. 00 206. 00 | 206. 00 * 206. 00 
q ati a Seibel eee 
Possible savings ..............- ees Ee 839.00 | 151. 00 | 272. 80 | 238. 50 243. 00 
Tinsmiths: | 
ia cd dds eo biick a Dies pada sdpiacs adned sce caidiae Bi akawiaae | 550.00 325. 00 | 273.00 220. 00 177. 50 
We Seliitintt indie hauticbhen ket wibien thnowink pam seeenabibondns séee | 800.00— 850.00; 130. 00—455. 00 } 109. 20-382. 20 88. 00—308. 00 71. 00—248. 50 
ick tenraitaeA iicidenae nk nace ankdnpbapstistiiathadnsent cleetiicaaaien ol 211.00 | 206. 00 | 206. 00 206. 00 206. 00 
; —— ' | —EEE — 
PO ND ic kSO basal deg aod wetiiengsa cance we dasingekelabeeadilden 639. 00 | 249. 00 | 176. 20 102. 00 12. 50 
Tanners: i 
TR tiie uhipetenadies idee teen ilk peenteinbpintctiil te ae Aatettel (end. “are | 850.00 347.00 258. 00 210. 50 
8 Bi eh ne aa cob adeh bane tacwtecceheialese } 300.00— 750.00 140. 00O—490. 00 138. 80—485. 80 103. 20—361. 20 84. 20—294. 70 
A Gein inc dete Cis n added dnaewaddnn te ddaecnan 211.00 | 206. 00 | 206. 00 206. 00 206. 00 
ie ioc Bak tlc, a hk eraciendicninn Bat bay andeien bee 539. 00 | 284.00 | 279. 80 155. 20 gg Ti) 
Weavers: 
I sda A a ais 5 was lhc ee phaicainn aii bt bei tee Bice Signed sie hla Sicioniegiaieiat ie 500. 00 | 350.00 } 250.00 | 197.50 139. 50 
NN ites nc bt oa odin Diabhimata dl Dade pablicetnitawneuatddiadened aiid 300.00— 800.00; 140.00—490.00 | 100. 00—350.00 79. 290—276. 50 55. 80—195. 30 
8 Bin tie A aecann i enaeaaeianste at Se ea 211.00 206.00 | 206. 00 206. 00 206. 00 
‘i viv aan. coated Tasos 
PURE OIE. soon occ ds is aba enc ipatihatn eepbaitinntiia add 589. 09 | 284.00 | 144. 00 70. 50 minus 
Talso give atable of things (or their equivalent) absolutely Mr. Speaker, these prices are too high for to-day, but what- 
necessary for the animal existence of a family of four persons in | everreduction is made from American retail prices, the same re- 
good health, as oxen and horses are kept. duction must be made for Europe. 
Yearly cost of supplies for a family of four persons in New Hngland at the low- Of course, things other than the twenty-one named are ust 
est possible point. | inthe humblest family, but they take the place of or the price 
- Ls ATA eae l 1885 | of them is saved by using less of the things named. 
Supplies. ies _| Of the twenty-one things, twelve are constantly exported, as 
1 | Price. | Total. | is such leather as is used in common shoes, and are cheaper here 
— - —- -- ——__—_—_——— 7 a | than elsewhere, and all of them are about the same in price in 
Wie ae ee Pa eh. 5s. ck su dee | $7.00 | ¢21.00 | every country in Europe. There is noduty on tea, and rents do 
Ce Nd ent nn dilindightihabhienses cmnntemn dees .025 | 3.75 | not varv materially. 
a es lu dnnoceceenaceckedbasnon ; oF + Ge rim i ae 
Fresh aoa O00 a... Sie Sart ot ee Core wee ee | 24 00 The prices and quality of rooms vary much more here than 
COPIER, PONE OUI iio, 55 ag sao SacBee icc entice db sends | .10 |°10.00 | in Europe, going much higher and much lower here, according 
ran — wate neta rene ren ners een enn ene nn ane eee ees ones i | a | to locality, but the average is about the same. 
¢ I ok laine cs doves otig Sp balinay its Dieting eat indienne onsale atedabes . a. * ry mod . | . 
Ham Mieunde...... 22 giao eae ’ “15 | 184 That leaves seven things that the free trader may fairly claim 
CO II ih sci dada “sg Seiebighhaetnicatulabiiponad ed .08 | 8.00 | cost more money in New England than in Europe: 
a iT Ra lh an cin en alindntantn designates techtiabionl | .65 | 6.60 
I i gin ‘ipiees as tise see ; ae 
Sp aS ennai dngad sts iaioela ain dre age aiuisha somalia deat } .14 | ,i-40 | InNew Tr 
re iad wl erenpsieithin <tisigsalbcliniondigliemenlarasiee cighibubin wleiag 6.50 | 26.00 England.| Europe 
TN i ll sas ies eal Cae wena a 3. 00 eae ; ! see. 
Potatoes, i icnbinn pos cdstnvamstnnttemigantesetitiindeotat f Yar. 1 One 
CN okt o  dcnioaa aout hibueies Se | ne a ee El ode os 2k a eennesiede adel $26. 06 #22. 00 
OC. «a oa aniiccs betn ees bishncepiens cunhelas IS ite i a a une «anise 4.50 3. 90 
Prints, 20 yards.......... ta gi ee lal | 055 1.10 ess Sa De in RE IS. eX e 4.50 3. 66 
DU EID 6 oc Soaninnc as cocene- A ARTI 8 snaked 2 AE f .125 625 +i Seed epithe 
Nee od oe os i lpaienniainietieiaieieel | 3% 4. 50 30. 50 25. 66 
CU ii i acs cin edd miele dead ab | 4.00 48.00 | Cost in Europe...... Sthtaaatnitiy llataiin Satheaeadiiaig ak 30. 50 4. 84 
| | 210.865 | | 30.50 
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Five dollars a year is a liberal allowance for the difference, 
taking the known prices in the two countries. Even taking the 
false assumption of the free traders that they cost here the Eu- 
ropean prices plus the tariff, it would be less than $17 for afamily 
of four persons. 

I have used every precaution known to me to make these fig- 
ures reliable as a basis for comparison. Of course in the fluctu- 
ation of prices they are only true for the day they were made, but 
they are relatively accurate as between countries. 

This table shows that a laborer’s family of four persons, with 
two workers, can not possibly save in Germany over $11.70; in 
Belgium, $4; in France, $57.90; in England, $123; in America $539, 
in a whole year. 

A weaver’s family can save in Germany nothing; in Belgium, 
$70.50; in France, $144; in England, $284; in America, $589. 

Take the highest-paid workers, it shows that the possible sav- 
ings of the family of a locomotive engineer,in Germany are $450.33; 
in Belgium, $438; in France, $516.40; in England, $432.40; in 
America, $1,339; and the possible savings of carpenters, black- 
smiths, tinsmiths, ete., range between these extremes, in each 
of the countries named. 

Mr. Speaker, the free traders make two replies to such proof 
of the better condition of the American wage-workers: 

First, that the protective tariff has had no influence in induc- 
ing our high industrial development and high wages; and 

Secondly, that if it can be proved that it had, it follows that 
it is at the expense of other peoples, and is therefore immoral. 

Believers in the rightfulness and expediency of a protective 
tariff reply that— 

If the best interests of man as man, not of any one class, or of 
any dozen classes of men, but all men, not only in this country, 
but in all countries, is not benefited by our legislation to secure 
varied occupations and a high rate of wages to American work- 
men, securing to them an opportunity to engage in any depart- 
ment of mechanical and agricultural industry adapted to our soil 
and climate, then we can not justify it to the enlightened con- 
science of the Christian world. 

I do not seek to commend to you for this country any narrow, 
selfish policy. 

If those who believe in what is known as the protective princi- 


ple in our revenue laws can not sustain it on the very highest 


grounds of morality and religion then they are ready to abandon 
it at once. 

Show us from the actual conditions in any nation, acting upon 
any other principles or practices, any higher moral or physical 
results than those wrought here, and we want no more of the 
protective ae 

Mr. Speaker, we believe that the protectionist theory and prac- 
tice are in harmony with the highest moral principles ever pro- 
claimed to man. 

Weare sustained in our position by every consideration acted 
upon by Christian gentlemen from the beginning until now. 

When the free trader questions our position as political econo- 
mists, we reply that it is justified and supported by the practices 
of every Christian family and nation on the face of the globe. 

When he assails our position as moralists and accuses us of self- 
ishly seeking the advancement of our country at the expense of 
other peoples or nations, we reply that we are acting upon those 
pore of morality and practices of religion enunciated and 

ived by Jesus of Nazareth and by the most honest seekers after 
the Unknown God the world has ever known. 

Jesus taught that the greatest service any man could do the 
world was to first cleanse his own life and character. 

To make the very most of one’s self morally, intellectually, 
physically, and in power, wealth, and station, from high motives 
and for beneficent purposes, is man’s first duty, so that in doing 
a he me not hinder any other man in the doing of the same for 
nimseltl. 

No man can accomplish anything for his fellows without first 
considering himself. Neither can he accomplish it for himself 
without lifting up by simple attrition his fellow men.. 

Then comes his family, then his neighborhood, his town, his 
country; and after, not before, the world; else there is no place 
for filial affection, and patriotism is an empty name. 

‘‘He that provides not for his own household * * * is 
worse than an infidel,” said a great teacher. Christ’s command 
to his disciples was, Go preach the gospel among all nations, 
‘beginning at Jerusalem.” : 

According to our free-trade friends, God should not have 
taken one nation, that through their firstand exclusive religious 
and economic training all the world, through their example, 
might be elevated. 

Never has the slighest good been done by a man or nation by 
simple teaching. 

It is said, ‘‘ good rarely comes of good advice.” It never so 
comes. All truths must be first incarnated, then the man or 





nation may speak, and not before. The teaching, the help to our 
fellows, comes of being the thing we teach. 

So taught our Great Teacher eighteen hundred years ago, 
Was He partial and exclusive, wanting in broad-mindedness and 
wisdom, when He chose twelve men for His constant, daily com- 
panions, that He might more perfectly instruct them, in His daily 
contact with them, that through them He might lift up all men. 
It is the order of human progress that one man precede all other 
men, and pull up only the very few of his fellows. They being up, 
pull up, not boost from beneath, still more, and they many more, 
and soon. First the man, then his own people, and then the 
world. - 

Upon the free-trade plan of progress, Christ ought to have 
had, as companions and near friends, every man of Palestine in 
rotation, and no second visit to the Bethany family, he so dearly 
loved, should have been made, until every other family in Judea 
had been visited. There must be some mistake in the whole 
Bible records, from the calling of Abraham to the salvation of 
President Seelye. Having climbed into the realm of Christian 
theosophy, hear how President Seeyle in the Forum for March 
misrepresents the position of protectionists, and objects to their 
plan of elevating our race by first making the very most of our 
own nation: 

The organic unity of the race, which makes men everywhere fellow-mem- 
bers one of another, and by which it is impossible for one man or nation to 
find permanent benefit in what will not also inure to the advantage of all 
mankind, forbids any permanent attempt on our part to secure our inde- 
pendence byisolation. Arbitrary restraints upon trade, in the effort to build 
up our own independence at the expense of that of other nations, are foreign 
to the truly American instinct. 

Mr. Speaker, no more unfair statement could well have been 
made than to say that protectionists seek ‘‘ to build up our own 
independence at the expense of other nations” or “ to secure our 
independence by isolation.” 

Can President Seelye tell us how our moral, intellectual, or 
material growth has been ‘‘ at the expense of other nations?” 

Can he point out how this nation could be any more helpful to 


| the suffering peoples of Europe than it has been, or as much so, 


were it any less in industrial development, in intelligence, in 
wealth, or in its power of numbers? 

Can any man conceive how this nation could have done any 
more to elucidate and make practical the great truth of the “ or- 
ganic unity of the race” than it has done in its form of govern- 
ment, in its equal laws, in its hospitality, in its diplomacy, inits 
moral and physical development—in its simply being, what it is? 

‘** And having done all, to stand,” is the Scriptural injunction. 
Standing in the simple grandeur of her achievements, she is the 
beacon, the hope, the helper of every thoughtful sufferer from 
tyranny the world over. 

Only moral power and influence of individuals or nations is 
enduring, and that lies in what they are, and what they are is 
largely the result of and is made manifest in what they do. 

It is not conceivable that this nation could have rendered any 
greater service to the other nations of the earth than she has 
rendered by steadily securing her own development with no hurt 
to them. 

All human experience teaches that what we see and know of 
her honor and glory would not have been but for the wisdom of 
the fathers, which has continued until now, nearly every one o! 
whom saw in the protective tariff the possibility of rapid indus- 
trial development, and through it our hope of national greatness, 
and having achieved what they prophesied, and in the way they 
pointed out, to an extent that seems almost miraculous, who has 
aright to say any other way would have been, or is now, a better 
way? 

Again, a protective tariff is not an “ arbitrary restraint upon 
trade.” 

As well say a bit and bridle by which we guide, convrol, and 
develop to our use the power of the horse is an arbitrary re- 
striction on travel. 

In all normal conditions the trade of a country, internal and cx- 
ternal, is in proportion to the manufactures in that country. 

We exported a smaller proportion of our productions when we 
were 6,000,000 of people, all agriculturists, than we now do with 
60,000,000 of people, highly developed in mechanical skill. 

Our ability to buy and our purchases have increased abroa 
instead of trade being arbitrarily restricted. 

Of articles on the free list, the importation has increased from 
$29,000,000, 700 per cent in twenty years, to $223,000,000 in 1587, 
and of goods paying duties, from $329,000,000 to $450,000,000. 

In 1867 there were collected on imports $164,000,000, and in 
1887 $214,000,000. 

And our internal trade, which the free trader never knows of, 
has increased many, many fold in the same time, which in all 
countries is also in proportion to its manufactures. 

On every article of manufacture, or product of the soil that is 
adapted to our soil and climate, protectionists insist on a tariff 











that shall be equivalent to the difference in wages where they 
are produced and of the wages here, for the number of days 
work there is in it; to the end of securing toevery citizen of this 
country the possibility of his doing in this country that thing, 
for the doing of which he is by birth or education best fitted to 
do, and to secure to him the possibility of his enehenaing the 
product of his labor on equal terms for the product of the labor 
of his fellow-workers in this country. 

That is to say, our Government compels every European man- 
ufacturer to pay into the Treasury of the United States all the 
money he has saved by not paying his workmen as much as Amer- 
ican workmen receive, before he is allowed to sell his goods in 
this country. ] 

This is the protectionist’s idea of obeying the golden rule: 
Seeing to it that every citizen of this country has a fair chance 
to do, and fair pay for doing, the thing he can best do. 

Not to restrict trade but to promote trade. What good is 
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Cobden’s cheap loaf in the shop window to a man with no oppor- | 


tunity to earn its price? 


| value. 


The trade of England with this country is to-day many times | 


larger than it could ome be but for our developed industries, 
which largely, in fact mostly, come of the tariff. 

Trade is possible only in proportion to the effectiveness of each 
day’s work done, and the effectiveness of work done depends upon 
the skill and intelligence of the worker, and, other things being 
equal, the intelligence and skill of the worker depends upon the 
number of things he sees done and is himself familiar with the 
doing of. 

So a nation is great, rich, powerful, and intelligent, in propor- 
tion to the things its people can do, and their skill in doing them. 

To despise or underrate material progress is the wisdom of 
fools. 

What a power for good this great, rich, powerful country is 
and what an object lesson it is to every looker-on in Europe, to 
commend free government. 

Mr. Speaker, how significant that the -wealth of this once- 
despised democracy has increased from $16,000,000,000 in 1860 to 
$44,000,000,000 in 1880. 

Development in every department of knowledge grows out 
of, and is supported by, material development. 
the men must make things, and the more things the greater men. 


| increase the pay of the wage-worker. 
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What can be more opposed to actual facts than their teachings 
concerning distinct rent, interest, and profit, when each stands 
for all; about the wage fund, the laws of production and distri- 
bution, and much more nonsense, not excepting free trade, for 
us to-day? 

What cursing of the prattling image of God in its mother’s 
arms is the horrible teaching of Malthus. I prefer the words, 
“* Suffer little children to come unto me.” 

It is popularly supposed that experience has some value. 

Would it not be more becoming in these theorists to suppose 
that men who had been in close and successful competition with 
manufacturers of kindred things all their lives would actually 
know beyond peradventure how the removal of our tariff would 
affect the wages of theiremployés, who, in many cases, are their 
near friends and companions? Free traders have such a con- 
tempt for facts, experience, and the opinions of manufacturers 
that they protest against the inductive method and declare only 
the deductive is of any value. That is to say, facts are of no 
Suppositions thus rule in their science, not truth. 

What Yale, Harvard, Prof. Sumner, and Prof. Perry think is 
of more value than what any manufacturer knows. 

Senator MORGAN of Alabama says that— 

The bounty called protection which is given to capital employed in manu- 
factures, diverting money into the pockets of favored classes, is tyranny 
assisted by treachery. 

The hard words ‘‘tyranny assisted by treachery” are com- 
mon upon the tongues of our tariff-reform friends and counselors. 

Let us examine this ‘‘ tyranny assisted by treachery.” 

We know that the protective tariff is not in the interest es- 
pecially of the manutacturer. We know that its benefit is to 
This is proved by the 


| fact that the manufacturers of England make more money, have 


larger capital, and are in every way better circumstanced as 
capitalists than are the American manufacturers. 

We know that the operatives in England receive, taking men, 
women, and children, scarcely more than half as much wages as 
they receive in this country. We know by the same means that 
we know any fact touching our competition with each other that 


| nothing keeps wages here much above English wages but the 


To make men, | 


All thoughtful men know that the principle of free trade is | 


sound, and ought to be acted upon, as far as social conditions 
will admit of, and they also know that every man has a natural 
and ‘‘inalienable right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,” and as far as possible, consistent with public safety, it 
ought not to be abridged. 

Shall we therefore repeal our laws sustaining the police force, 


abolish our courts and tear down our jails, because of our theo- | 


ries regarding personal liberty? That would be just as sensible 
as to abolish all protective duties on imported goods, costing just 
as many days’ work where made as they cost in days’ work here; 
the days’ work there costing half the wages, by reason of hard 
social conditions, that they would cost here, in far happier sur- 
roundings, because of a theory of free trade. 

No man is qualified to rightly legislate on revenue laws who 
has not read and thought far enough to know that free trade is 


theoretically correct. Neither should any man receive our votes | 


who does not know that, like mathematics to mechanics, it re- 
quires much modification in practical life. 

We want no man in Congress who, under the guise of improv- 
ing our strong citadel, will dig downits foundations. Four years 
ago, in party platform and speech, this question seemed settled. 
To-day the issue is squarely made, and all other questions must 
stand aside, so that we may keep faith with and protect the hom:s 
of the wage-workers of America. 

Some of the most conscientious, reliable, and liberal constituent 
members and supporters of the Republican party and thorough 
protectionists, felt compelled to withhold from it their support 
in 1884, but every one of them will be found working and voting 
for the Republican electors in 1888. 

The free-trade Republicans have long since found shelter in the 
folds of the Democratic party. 

We hunor college professors and theorists for teaching whit 
they believe to be true, thus bonestly earning the income of 
the funds made possible because of a protective tariff, to be 
given by the men who contributed them for their support, but 
for them to assume that the opinion and experience of the great 
captains of industry, whose grasp of great and fundamental prin- 
ciples, touching things with which they are familiar, is quite 


tariff. 

We know that, with scarcely an exception, our manufacturers 
were trained in our factories and from journeymen rose to be 
manufacturers. We know that they are now leaders in civiliza- 
tion, and not sordid and mean, but stewards of great affairs in 
the interest of every man in the land. 

We know that in all places the man who is designated by his 
fellow workmen as a leader, by the respect and deference he 
wins from them by his character and skill in his business, is 
made foreman in his department. His executive ability there 
securing for him the leadership over the foremen of other de- 
partments, he is made general superintendent, and finally be- 
comes a manufacturer himself, in competition with his former 
employers. 

From the suffrages of his fellow citizens in the form of their 
purchasing his products rather than those of other manufactur- 
ers he is able to continue his business. If he serves his fellows 
with more skill than other manufacturers he continues and they 
fail. If not he fails and goes back to the loom or the bench, and 
usually his grandchildren are found where he began. 

Mr. Speaker, the manufacturers are not conscious of being 
‘* bribed ” or of being influenced above their fellows by *‘ cupidity,” 
or of being ‘* dishonorable” or “‘ slothful,” or that they prosper by 
‘dishonor assisted by treachery.” 

The number of manufacturing industries and manufactories 


| are increased in this country by the tariff, and there its effect 


equal to their own, is of no value in settling great industrial | 


problems, of which the professor has no practical knowledge, is 
not gratifying to our self-respect or creditable to them. While 
much that is taught by the professor of that so-called science 
common men know to be true, they also know that very much 
that the professors pretend to certainly know is not true. 


| of the labor of the farmer originated in this country. 
Se . 


ends. No men or set of men profit by it above their fellows. I 
have given the simple story of the beginning and continuance of 
nearly every factory in this country, great or small. But what 
do the free traders, alias tariff reformers, say to us? Couched 
in finer or coarser phrase, they tell us we are robbers and gam- 
blers. Senator MORGAN says: 

We set out wisely, I admit, in our Constitution to encourage useful inven- 
tions and discoveries by guaranteeing exclusive privileges to inventors. It 
was plain then as it is now that the monopoly of inventors would be a heavy 
and continuous tax on producers. The farmer lives harder and digs harder 
to enable him to bear the burden. 


And all this in full view of the fact that no class in this country 
has been any more benefited by the tariff than the farmer. 
Farm wages and profits to farm-owners are double in 
country what they are in any other, small as they may be. 
Every modern machine to alleviate and increase the efficiency 
The 


this 


mower, the reaper, the thrasher, the tedder, the horse rake, ete. 
making it possible for us to export our $500,000,000 worth of ag- 
ricultural products produced at double the wages of European 
laborers and many times the profit to our farmers. 














The tariff made possible the high grade of mechanies compe- 
tent to invent and make such machines. 

Not only every modern machine used in agriculture, but there 
is not a machine for working hides or leather, for making boots 
or shoes, or a sewing machine of any kind, for which Europe is 
not indebted to America. 

The whole system of perfect duplication of parts, the greatest 
advance in manufacturing of modern times, originated in 
America. 

Thatgreat, learned, practical, and candid man,Chairman MILLS, 
of Texas, came up into Rhode Island to find out that the machines 
to make seamless stockings were invented and made in this coun- 
try, and that all European manufacturers of that lovely covering 
to our pedal extremities pay royalty to a terrible Yankee. 

The very looms upon which many of the finest European fabrics 
are made Europe owes to America. 

They are the result of the genius and skill of Worcester’s me- 
chanics, and to them they are now paying a royalty. 

A very large proportion of all improvements in mechanism for 
the last thirty years are due to American mechanics, who could 
not have been, but for the tariff which has enabled our people to 
turn their engines, from being exclusively agricultural, or mak- 
ing only the coarser things of new countries, to manufacturing, 
thus enabling America at once to come into the combined advan- 
tages of an old country and anew. 

There is not a man familiar with the history of the phenome- 
nal mechanical development of recent years, who does not know 
this to be true, that nine-tenths of it should be credited to Ameri- 
can mechanics. 

They also know that European manufacturers, particularly the 
English, keep agents in this country whosé sole business it is to 
buy up immediately and ship to Europe every new machine. 
They eagerly watch our factories, as well as the Patent Office, 
and there is not a machine of any kind in an American factory 
that is not in the English factory as soon as it can be sent there. 

Our manufacturers also know, what I personally know from 
observation in many European factories, that there is no per- 
ceptible difference between the skill and speed with which these 
American machines are run in Europe in their best factories by 
European wage-workers and in America. 

The brothers and sisters, fathers and sons of the men whorun 
them in Europe are running them in America. 

Mechanical invention in every country, without exception, is 
practical and useful, and it is made in every country in propor- 
tion to the money wages of its wage-workers. 

In Europe, particularly in Southern Europe, men and women 
are cheaper as beasts of burden than oxen and asses. 

Mr. Speaker, at 30 cents a day farmers have no use for plows 
and oxen. Long rows of men and long rows of women, natur- 
ally as agile and deft in the factory as Americans, are seen in 
large fields, spading up the ground and carrying manure in 
baskets up the mountain sides. 

In high-waged America is the stimulus to invention, and ma- 
chinery can be economically used. 

If the former cruel laws of England, some of them as late as 
1842, restricting the departure from England of skilled workmen, 
the exportation of machines or models of machines, or drawings 
of machines, had been upon the United States statute books and 
had been effectively enforced during the last thirty years, we 
could before now have driven her manufacturers fromevery mar- 
ket of the world. 

To-day the Atlantic is no more of a barrier between duplicate 
factories than was a wide river to our fathers. 

England and America, with reference to each other, are like 
duplicate manufacturing towns, one on each side of a river, hav- 
ing operatives-of hardly perceptible difference in intelligence 
and skill, those on our side having pay rolls for the same volume 
of product double that of the other, each now compelled to 
market their goods in a different place. 

It is not conceivable to any but free-trade theorists, certainly 
not to practical manufacturers and wage-workers, how we could 
freely open our markets to the half-pay factories of England, or 
enter England’s present markets with our goods, except by re- 
ducing the pay of American mechanics nearly one-half, and to 
the English standard of wages. 

There are, however, millions of dollars’ worth of our goods 
made in the ‘‘duplicate system,” or which our high wages allow 
the tastes and habits of Americans to be educated to the use of, 
that are now largely exported, and a foreign trade of millions 
might be built up in them had we subsidized steamship lines to 
our American neighbors. 

Let us take in each country the nan atthe bottom, that we 
may realize what high wages meaa to our country. It is a 
sound maxim in legislation, and I commend it to our free-trade 
citizens, that— 

Any legislation that benefits the honest, industrious man at the bottom 
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benefits the whole community, and any legislation that lessens the pay or in 
any way adds to the burden of the humblest class of citizens is an Injury to 
the whole country. 

In estimating the comparative social conditions of the people 
of different countries it is safe to take the condition of the 
humblest families in them and for those families to find what are 
the possible savings from their wages in each country. 

Furthermore, it will be found that the relative condition of all 
classes in any country, as compared with other countries, is the 
same as is that of the humblest people in those countries, pro- 
vided it is possible for the lowest down to save anything. 

There can be no real progress of any people in simply living 
an animal life. 

The progress possible to an individual or people is in the grat- 
ification of its tastes and aspirations in things superior to simple 
food and clothing. The possible savings from wages to im- 
proved conditions is the safe measure of estimable qualities; and 
secondly, the possibility of saving is the stimulus and encour- 
agement to save and grow in character. 

Women in thesame factories earnin America about two-thirds 
the wages of men, and boys half as much. 

In Europe women earn about two-fifths as much, and boys one- 
third as much, as men. In a family of four persons there wil! 
average to be two workers. 

Mr. Speaker, our investigations mentioned in the tables at the 
beginning come to this result: that wages in the United States 
for a man and woman together are very nearly double those in 
England, three times as much as in France, and more than three 
and a half times as much as in the rest of Europe, and that their 
purchasing power, for most things necessary to a family, are the 
same, and for its total supplies in America, is not 5 per cent 
more than in Europe. 

What comfort is it to the wage-worker to tell him that by 
adopting free trade he can get every dollar’s worth of the things 
he now buys in this country for 95 cents after the tariff is re- 
moved, and that where he now receives $1 in wages he will then 
only get 50 cents. Is he so wanting in intelligence that he will 
give up 50 cents in his day’s wages to save 5 cents in the price of 
what he buys? 

What a laborer pays extrain America for the things necessary 
to his family for a whole year, he can buy with his extra wages 
in America (over European wages) in two weeks’ work. 

For the other fifty weeks he can save half his wages and stil! 
furnish the same things to hisfamily that the whole of his wages 
would buy if he lived in Europe. 

Why do men leave Europe for America if these things are not 
substantially true? Do not these wage-workers know as much 
about their own condition when they were in Europe, and now 
when they are in America, as these free-trade theorists know 

In this country the wife of a man who earns $600 a year rarel|) 
works for wages. 

They rightly determine that home is worth more than money. 
and the education of their children more than material things. 

Wages in all countries are the divisions of the total products 
of that country. 

Each person in each country has exactly that share of the to- 
tal products of his country that his wages or income bears to the 
total wages or income of ali the people in that country. As no 
progress toward a higher civilization can bo made, excepting on 
the surplus of wages over absolute necessities of animal existence, 
we may conclude that the actual and proportional condition of 
our people is as far above that of other countries as is their pos- 
sible savings in this country over what they could be in other 
countries. 

How terrible is the condition of the wage-workers in most Eu- 
ropean countries. 

The average possible savings of wage-workers in America are 
six times as much as in Germany, five times those in Belgium, 
three times those of France, and nearly twice those of England. 

This does not mean that these sums are put into savings banks, 
houses, or lands by American wage-workers, though a very larg: 
part of them are; but it means that these surpluses over Euro- 
pean possibilities are spent in things that elevate to afar higher 
plane American mechanics. 

All the evidence shows that the tariff is the main cause of this 
superior condition, shared by all classes of wage-workers alike, 
for when wages rise in one group of industries they rise in al! 
as operatives freely pass from one industry to another. 

With eyes closed to all around him, Senator MORGAN again 
says: 

The poco sereim are arrayed on one side of this controversy, under compul 


sion of self-interest, while all other classes are induced by self-interest or 
cupidity to take the other side. 


Verily, how base or stupid all men, but free traders, are. 


Mr. Speaker, when we ask for the teaching of acknowledged 
facts and for fair arguments we get abuse. Does he not know 
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that the producers and the consumers are one and the same per- 


sons? The condition he describes is the creation of his imagina- 
tion. Producers can not be arrayed against consumers. Wage- 
workers may be arrayed against their immediate employers, to 
correct some false adjustment of interest, real or imaginary; 
but to array producer against consumer is as impossible as for a 
man to have a contest with himself. Even James Russell Lowell 
is of the same mind and speech as Senator MORGAN. He tells us 
thats 

Never before have such enormous bribes been offered to self-interest, to 
cupidity, to dishonor, to sloth. 

And thus he also discredits the men whose patient industry, 
wise legislation, and sound knowledge of the laws governing 
industrial development has enabled them to provide for such as 
he. the means of that generous culture which enabled him in 
days gone by to do valiant service for the slave, and which he 
now turns upon us in ridicule and disparagement. 

‘‘Cupidity, dishonor, sloth,” and this among his countrymen 
and former friends, where no idler is tolerated with patience, 
where every class and nearly every individual, not a tramp, a 
drunkard, or a criminal, works up to the very limit of his ability. 

Verily, he must have thought himself in ‘‘ Merry England,” 
where it is respectable for men to idly live in what would be 
thought “dishonor and sloth,” in this country, in proclaimed and 
honored ‘‘ cupidity,” enforced by law, where the laborer works 
for half American wages. 

Says Mr. Lowell: 

Bounties have fallen into discredit now. They have taken an alias and 
play their three-card trick as subsidies, or as protection to labor. We have 
protected our shipping interests so effectually that they have ceased to exist. 

Our merchant and government navy has ceased to exist, has it? 

This is now about the only blot on our national escutcheon, and 
we have to thunk our impracticable free-trade theorists for it. 

Our people without a navy are powerful to create happy social 
conditions, but helpless to protect the thousands from any [foreign 
foe in their enjoyment of them. 

All men declare we ought to have a powerful navy, and there 
is not in the country a single believer in a protective tariff who 
would not at once vote the money necessary to build one. 

They know, however, that governmentships must be supported 
by scores of merchant steamships that could at once be turned 
into effective gunboats. In order to have them, we must pay for 
them. 

Mr. Lowell is as just, and no move so, in his reference to ships 
as he is to the protective tariff. 

Does he not know that we do not build a navy because free 
traders such as he are not willing to give an American mechanic 
a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work to build and sail ships? 

Mr. Speaker, practical men know thatit is worse than folly to 
take the gift of a navy, if we have not the appliances to build 
one. 

Are American manufacturers ‘‘ gamblers and swindlers” be- 
cause the believe in paying the price necessary to secure an am- 
ple Navy, built by our own mechanics? No country ever yet 
built up great steamship lines without subsidies or bounties. 

Searcely one such line sails to-day from any country that has 
not received them, and most are noW receiving them. ‘“ Playing 
our three-card monte trick,” are we, or attempting to do so, be- 
cause we propose to build up a Navy by the only means human 
wisdom has yet discovered by which it can be done. 

‘Our shipping interests have ceased to exist” by the acts and 
failure to act of men of like faith and practice with Messrs. 
Lowell and Morgan. They have blocked every rational effort 
to keep our Nayy alive when we had one, or to restore it since 
they allowed it to languish. They also ruined, as far as they 


could, the only man that was left in the country who had the | 


courage, the skill, and the capital to revive it. 


No nation ever has or ever can sail ships that has not the ap- | 


pliances and skill to buildthem. The keeping in running order 
any steam or sailing vessel requires the same appliances that 
are necessary to build them. Even railways can not be eco- 
nomically and successfully run except the corporations build and 
repair their own enginesand cars. These free traders, the blind 
leaders of the blind, are all falling into the ditch. But then 
this free-trade theory is so fascinating. It is ‘‘soEnglish, you 
know.” 

Suid a free trader, after ‘‘ pelting” us for nearly an hour with 
the most glittering generalities, totally oblivious of a single 
fact: 

Protection is selfishness. 
facts 
tries grow in a new community in Arizona. 


Men call us theorists. We pelt you with hard 


We pricked up our ears (free traders always see long ears on 
protectionists) and listened to his beautiful sagg for ten min- 
utes, ending up with the ‘‘ building of a creamery,” which was 
the only ‘ mechanical industry ” named. 





Let me read you from a letter from a friend describing how indus- | 
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Then he told us that the recent snowstorm, impeding all 
travel, with hackmen getting $25 a trip, hotel men getting $50 
a room, laborers $2 an hour, with the milkman, the butcher, the 
grocer unable to serve their customers, was the ideal paradise of 
the protectionists; and yet, said he: 

The protectionist complained of Germany for excluding the American hog. 
I can conceive of no reason excepting from a fellow-feeling. 

Then he pelted us with this great economic maxim: 

e High wages always means cheap production, and low wages dear produc- 
10n.. 

Which his use of, indicated he understood very differently from 
manufacturers. It simply means that, in any group of men em- 
ployed in any industry, the men who are most honest, diligent, 
and skillful at that work always command the highest pay, and 
at the price they get are the cheapest men to employ, and that 
the sluggish and unskillful worker is comparatively dear at his 
price. 

Having heard these words from practical men, free traders re- 
cite them to prove that there can be no difference in real wages, 
and that it makes no difference to manufacturers what wages 
they are obliged to pay, as high wages mean, under all cireum- 
stances, cheap products. 

He then surprised us with the question, the answer to which 
they never dreamed of in their great science. 

Why are wages in protected industries lower than in other in- 
dustries? 

We answer, because they are mostly filled, particularly the 
cotton and woolen, with wage-workers from Europe who have 
not yet learned better than to submit to semi-European condi- 
tions. 

Wages always represent average family earnings, and are 
always what will buy those things that a family insists on con- 
suming. 

In those industries and neighborhoods where two or more 
members of the family average to work, the two workers get in 

vages what the man gets in industries where only the man works. 

Then he asked us: Why are not wages higher in protective 
France and Germany than in free-trade England? For obvious 
and conclusive reasons, so many and still so complex, that they 
can barely be hinted at in this paper, but they may be be summed 
up in this statement, viz: 

Because wage-workers in France and Germany have had no 
Magna Charta nor the fulerum of a new country of unbounded 
natural wealth and free land over which to pry. 

Because they have not the spirit shown ator born of Run- 
nymede to use the lever. 

Because they have not yet the liberty even to use the lever on 
any fulcrum. 

The tariff is an instrument of leverage which, to be effective. 
must be used by the wage-workers of the country. 

It is like every other law or regulation; it accomplishes noth- 
ing in raising or keeping up wages if the wage-worker allows his 
wages to stay down if low, or to be forced down, if high. Wages 
go up only by employers bidding them up, or by wage-workers 
forcing them up. Neither condition has been fulfilled on the 
continent of Europe to any great extent. 





In England they have both been used. On the continent the 
inertia of ages of opposition has been continued up to the present 


time through the incubus of their military systems. 

Invention, enterprise, social progress, does not come of one 
man alone. 

Grant and Napoleon were great generals only because they 
had many lieutenants animated by genius and spirit but little in- 
ferior to theirown. Mr. Speaker, with the general trend of the 
national mind toward military exploits for long years, genera- 
tion after generation, no substantial progress can be made in in- 
dustrial development. 

Brief excursions out from the general trend like our brief war, 
and like the same to an individual, may stimulate and increase 
industrial development, but notan all-pervading, constant, steady 
military Oppression. 

‘I'he French have not the steady, agressive, pushing, rugg 
character of the Anglo-Saxon or German. 

The German in turn is heavy, sluggish, strong, patient, plod- 
ding, accurate, whose political oppression has kept him bound to 
social antediluvianism, excepting in philosophical research and 
military science. No European country has had that political 
or social liberty, or established peace that are conditi 
dent to marked industrial progress. 

These people have no appreciation of their hard social condi- 
tion, their low wages. 

Like a bird born in its prison house, they sing contentedly in 
their slavery, and demand and therefore receive nothing better. 
Even these countries have tried the experiment of materially re- 
ducing their protective tariff, or absolute free trade, only to aban- 
don it. 
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Protective tariffs are now relied upon by every one of them as 
a fundamental condition of improving the welfare of their wage- 
workers. 

It is not so long since our fathers were villains or slaves. 

Were what remains of the hard condition of any honest, in- 
dustrious worker evidence of decay, our plight were indeed sorry; 
but the worst of them are only living examples of the former 
universal social condition of wage-workers, such as we now see 
in Europe. 

It looks much like cursing the image of God, in this country 
flowing with milk and honey, to say to a single toiling, half- 
starved woman or child, I know there is plenty and to spare in 
our storehouses, but in obedience to college teaching of political 
economy, all the people combined can not help you to get work, 
or to get wages sufficient to appease your hunger, or cover your 
nakedness. 

Monopolies, trusts, lockouts, blacklisting, and boycotting must 
go, and there must not be, because there must be no need of 
organized ®fforts to enforce just, or unjust demands of wage- 
workers upon their employers. 

These things are conditions of semiwar. 

In our Government of the people, by the people, and for the 
pa. every willing,honest, frugal worker must be protected by 

»gislation from being obliged to accept any less than a fair day’s 
pay for a fair day’s work; to the end, that men may be lifted up, 
not cast down, thus causing fair distribution as well as cheap 

roduction, that consumption may equal production, and noman 

e compelled to stand idly in the market place. 

So long as there is anything in the storehouse that the man 
now obliged to stand idle earnestly desires to work for there is 
something wrong in our economic practice which only an exten- 
sion of the protective principle can remedy. 

I believe the remedy is plain, simple, easy, and effectual. 
little, if any, more legislation is needed. 

Massachusetts has now on her statute books the forms of all 
the laws the remedy requires, and the substance is near; but 
abolish or,seriously reduce our protective tariff and with wages 
so low in Europe the substance is unattainable. . 

These theorists, in the name of so-called science, themselves 
in luxurious comfort, bind heavy burdens, grievous to be borne, 
for the helpless, the poor, and the lowly, and touch them not with 
their little finger, and forbid others to touch them. 

Laws of trade! Mr.Speaker, we build dikes, canals, and sluice- 
ways to save ourselves from destruction by the action of natural 
laws; we resort to fire insurance, life insurance, Odd Fellows, 
Patrons of Husbandry, and a protective tariff to protect our- 
selves from the unrestrained laws of trade. 

Every law covering child labor, the compulsory education of 
children, restricting the hours of female labor, preventing cruelty 
to children—in fact, protecting the ignorant, the weak, and the 
selfish from being oppressed or of oppressing others—is an inter- 
ference with the so-called Christian maxims that are no maxims, 
called political economy. Free trade comes to this that— 

In the flerce struggle of universal competition, those whom climate en- 
ables or misery forces, or slavery compels, to live worst, and produce cheap- 
est, wee Seer beat out of the market and starve those whose wages 
are better. 

It isastruggle between the working classes of all nations to see which 
shall descend t and nearest to the condition of the brutes. 

England, in her political and economic position, is so unlike 
that of any other people that its example, even had she attained 
it by free trade, which she has not, is valueless as a guide. 

Every wrong principle, or act, is but the carrying too far, or 
the perversion of the right. 

No people, so far as we know, ever carried the principle of 
a protective tariff to such a wicked extreme or so cruelly op- 
pressed all nations in her power in the interests of her manufac- 
turers as has England, until in her peculiar situation she had 
secured an impregnable industrial position. 

Manufacturers are now living and in business in this country 
whose fathers, because of their being skilled artisans, ran the 
risk under the English law of being fined and imprisoned for 
leaving England. 

I commend to every man who does not thoroughly know Eng- 
lish industrial history James M. Swank’s American Iron Trade 
report of January 1, 1876. It is reserved to the American free 
trader to declare that wages would not be reduced or our indus- 
tries crippled by a reduction of the tariff or by absolute free 
trade. 

Every English manufacturer knows they would be, and scarcely 
an English writer or visitor but so declares, and also that they 
ought to be, and that our place is that of an agricultural people, 
and that it is unjust to England for America to adopt any legis- 
lative means to secure her own industrial development. 

Candid English political economists admit this to b> their po- 
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ricultural pursuits; that it is in some sense or in some way in- 
fringing upon her rights for America to enter upon manufactur- 
ing industries. 

Harper & Brothers’ edition of Prof. J. E. Carnes’s Political 
Economy, on page 384, the writer says: 

In the United States the rate of wages is high, whether measured in gold 
or inthe most important articles of the laborer’s consumption. On the other 


hand, the rate of wages in Europe, measured by the same standards, are, at 
least as compared with rates in the United States, low. 


On page 386 we-have the following: 


I beg the reader to consider what is meant by the alleged “inability” of 
New England and Pennsylvania to compete, let us say, with Manchester and 
Sheffield in the manufacture of calico and cutlery. hat it means, and what 
it only means, is that they are unable to do so consistently with obtaining 
that rate of remuneration on their industry which is current in the United 
States. 


On page 387 I read as follows: 


Engaging in the branches of industry in which their advantage over Europe 
is great, they reap industrial returns proportionately great; and so long as 
they confine themselves to these occupations, they can compete in the neutra! 
markets of all the world, and still secure the high rewards accruing from 
their exceptional resources. * * * But they must descend into the arena 
ton eld and Manchester, and yet secure the rewards of Chicago and 

t. Louis. 


Such admissions concerning wages, made by them, shows con- 
clusively that the adoption of free trade or the material reduc- 
tion of the tariff would result in transferring thousands of la- 
borers from mechanical to agricultural pursuits, overcrowding 
the market, reducing their price enormously, and reducing the 
pay of every wage-worker in America. 

The aim of the protectionist is to keep wages at a high stand- 
ard in America, and by that means secure a more equal division 
of the products of industry the world over, as it has thus far 
done. 

Free-trade writers are compelled to acknowledge that free trade 
is a necessity to a nation of slaveholders, because slavery is not 
compatible with industrial development, but it is necessary to, 
and the measure of, intellectual progress. 

For English writers to insist on free trade for the United 
States clearly reveals that it is trade and not truth that sways 
the English mind. 

How free trade would affect the home of each one of us may be 
seen by taking Worcester for an example. 

By careful estimate I find in the manufacturers of small fire- 
arms thatin the finest six-barrelled revolver the material costs 
30 cents, labor $3.20 and the expense (which should be counted 
in these estimates with labor) is $1.05, and in a firearms factory 
producing $200,000 worth of goods of various kinds per year, the 
stock only costs $8,000, while labor and expense account is $192,- 
000. 

In a first-class shop for manufacturing machinists’ tools, do- 
ing $200,000 business a year, the stock would be only $66,000, and 
the labor and expense about $134,000. 

In 100 pairs of common cheap long-legged split boots, the leather 
is $105, and the labor and a $40. 

In each 100 pairs of men’s fine shoes the leather cost $122; 
labor, findings, and expense account $104. 

In the one city of Worcester, with only 80,000 people, the pay 
roll under free trade must be reduced by over $4,000,000 per 
annum. 

This means a reduction of the power of the operatives to buy 
and consume manufactured goods of nearly the same sum, even 
at free-trade prices. 

As no one has yet devised any way of increasing consumption 
among & people, excepting by increasing the wages paid to that 
people, will some free trader figure out how great the disasters 
would be that would result from reducing wages in this country 
by even 25 per cent. 

Were wages from to-morrow morning increased for our cheap- 
est, honest workers, the lowest down to $1.50 a day for men, and 
for women to $1 a day, and for boys and girls 67 cents a day 
(who board themselves), our storehouses would be emptied at 
once, and a period of prosperity would be seen such as no country 
ever experienced. 

All the energies of our mechanics and thinkers have hereto- 
fore been concentrated on production. 

When our skill in securing prompt consumption is equal to 
our success in production, a higher social condition will be rea!- 
ized than man has ever conceived, and this can only be reali2zec 
by increasing wages. To reduce wages is going back to towards 
barbarism. 

A dead line of wages is being fast established in America, 
below which they will not be allowed to go. 

To increas wages, not to decrease them, is for the interest of 
merchants, manufacturers, and wage-workers alike. Wit) 
wages so low in®urope, this can net be done unless we keep the 


the 


sition, and claim that England is of right the workshop of the | protective tariff. 


world, and that America should content herself mainly with ag- 


In America, as we know from observation and experience, the 
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wage-worker with youth, health, industry, frugality, fair abil- 

ity, high hope and determination may win the richest prizes of 
land. 

Oe yhat wise man will abandon this proved and certain good 

condition for a promised paradise, only visible to theorists and 

dreamers? 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to add a few words on what are known as 
‘commercial crisis.” 

Free traders are sure, times of business depression are more 
frequent in America, which is not the fact, and, furthermore, 
they are more severe in England than in thiscountry. The 
higher the wages in any country the less the people suffer in 
such periods. 

While timesof ‘‘ panic,” *‘ partial cessation in manufacturing,” 
and “ general depreciation of money value of all property ” is 
hard for wage-workers,manufacturers,capitalists—all menalike— 
to bear, and while they cause more suffering to wage-workers as 
a class than to any other class, yet it is a fact that there are no 
periods of time so brief that so certainly and suddenly lift the 
wage-worker to a higher plane. In the misery of the brief time 
covered by them they evolve the greatest blessing to the wage- 
worker. 

Their proper description is to say that at such times the 
whole mass of the capital of the country becomes a common fund, 
a very large part of which is distributed, pro rata, for the bene- 
fit of the people. After such distribution, persons who had it at 
the beginning of the panic are allowed to keep what has not 
been taken from their particy!ar contribution to the fund for the 
benefit of the mass of the people. 

In a “panic” nothing is lost, nothing is destroyed; exactly 
the same things remain, and their intrinsic value is exactly the 
same; but the ‘‘ panic” reduced the money valuation of real es- 
tate and securities by many billions. 

In a ‘‘ panic,” and immediately following, a very large propor- 
tion of the property in the country, excepting real estate, changes 





hands, and the new investors and those not selling, then value | 


all their holdings and demand an income thereon at the prices 
any portion has sold for in the market. 7 


This process reduces the share taken from the wage-worker | 


by capital by very nearly the proportion that the new valuation 


| 
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Panics, or financial crises or depressions, are as inevitable as 
thunder storms or earthquakes, but in no country are financial 
crises so easily endured, nor do they cover so brief a period as in 
this country, and in no country do the wage-workers proportion- 
ally suffer so little at such times. 





Duties on Wool and Woolen Goods. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. MARTIN N. JOHNSON, 


OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 6, 1892, 


On the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the du- 
ties on woolen goods. 


Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In answer to the free-trade views of the Demo- 
cratic party which have recently been spread upon the records 
of this House from numerous extracts from recognized free- 
traders, I desire to submit the following answer from the pen 
of Hon. Robert P. Porter: 

Let every protectionist throughout this country plant himself firmly on 
the facts that all essential objects of consumption affected by the taritf are 
cheaper and better now than at any period under free trade or a revenue 


tariff; and that American labor is better paid and the workingman and his 
family in a better condition in the United States than in any other country 


on the globe. 
FREE-TRADE FOLLY. 


GROWING DISTRUST OF THEORETICAL POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


The free trader of the nineteenth century bases his idea of the proper fiscal 
policy for a state on the work of the theoretical economist. So long as po- 
litcal economists were scarce it was not such an everlasting job for an ordi- 
nary man to elucidate the questions they discussed. Of late years, however, 
political economists have multiplited at an alarming rate. Nor is this the 
worst of it. While they have increased arithmetically,as Malthus would 


| call it, their books have seemingly taken a geometrical turn, until the ordi- 


of the total property in the country is less than its total valua- | 


tion before the ** panic.” 

That is to say, the receivers of rents, of interest, and of divi- 
dends demand and are as well satisfied with the same per cent of 
income on the lower valuation of precisely the same property 
(and frequently even a less per cent) than they received on its 
higher valuation. 

As precisely the same things exist, in their integrity, after a 


iT ” rte _ $ ania a6 ray i } 
P= = before, and are used in pee cisely the same w oy proved exceedingly unfavorable to its progress, and have generated a dispo- 


satisfying the wantsof the people as before, the difference in the 


total sum received for interest, rent, or dividends on all the capi- | 


tal in the country is absolutely saved to the wage-workers of 
the country. 
While the titles to no more property are in the names of the 


| more confident contempt.” 


nary man stands a at the task of finding out what it all means. 

The business of the political economist, as near as I can get atit, is first to 
demolish all the views set forth by the ill-regulated minds which preceded 
him. As aspecial act of grace, he may here and there discern in other po- 
hitical economists a gleam of sanity; but if he does, he “‘crooketh them to 
his own ends,’ which must need be often eccentric. Having ‘cleared away 
the underbrush,” as he calls it, he proceeds upon his own premises to build 
a superstructure which, like the house of cards of our nursery days, is doomed 
to fall at the first puff of wind from the lips of the next political economist. 
Nor does this statement of the case appear exaggerated when a leading po- 
litical economist is obliged to make the melancholy admission that ‘‘ the dif- 
ferences that have existed among the most eminent of its professors have 


sition to distrust its best-established conclusions.’ There can also be no 
doubtthatdisputes and divergences of opinion among economists have tended 
to broaden into more fundamental controversy. From “sullen distrust” 
the feeling against theoretical political economy has changed to a ‘‘tone of 
Finally, as Prof. Sidgwick, of Cambridge Uni- 


| versity, England, admits: 


wage-working class, the ‘‘ panic” has precisely the same practical | 


effect on their welfare as would result from investing for their 


benefit a sum equal to the difference in the money valuation of | 


the total capital in the country before the ‘‘ panic” and after it, 
and using the income thereof in paying a part of the freight on 


all things transported for their benefit, a part of their rents, in | 


fact, a part of the price of all the things used by them. 

This is fairly illustrated by a railway which before the panic 
was valued at $100,000,000, and its shareholders received 5 per 
cent on that valuation—$5,000,000. 

The “panic” compelled many of its shareholders to sell at 20 
cents ou the dollar, and that price or valuation is accepted by old 
and new holders of its shares. Its total valuation in the minds 
of its shareholders is then $20,000,000 instead of $100,000,000. 

The “panic” compelled it to reduce the price on its service, 
as it does the valuation of its shares. ; 

The then owners of its shares are as well satisfied with 5 per 


cent dividends, amounting to $1,000,000 on its lesser valuation, as | 


the older stockholders were with 5 per cent, amounting to $5,0090,- 
000, on its inflated valuation. 

The saving of $4,000,000 annually goes for the benefit of every 
person interested in the service rendered by the railroad. , 

So of the new and lesser valuation, and therefore cheaper ser- 
vice by all the capital in the country, showing in the less price 
paid by the consumer. The only statement that can be made 
questioning the correctness of this theory is that in a ‘* panic” 
the wages of labor are also reduced. 

To this we answer that the record of wages covering one hun- 
dred years shows that wages have steadily advanced, and that 
any reductions made in the crisis of a ‘*panic” are so soon re- 
oa by wage-workers that it is hardly noticable in the wage 
records, 


‘The great practical success of free trade, which, as I said at the outset, 
contributed largely to the prestige enjoyed by political economy during its 
halcyon days in the third quarter of this century, has recently been called 
into question by an apparently growing party of practical men, and is cer- 
tainly rendered dubious through the signal eee of Cobden’s con- 
fident expectations that the example of England would be speedily followed 
by the whole civilized world.” 

And he might also have added, through the absolute failure of Cobden’s 
prophecy that free trade would benefit British agriculture, when it has in 
fact ruined it, as it is ruining many branches of the textile industry and nu- 
merous other industries, in the carrying on of which Continental skill and 
longer hours of labor appear to have surpassed England. Itis safeto assume 
that the theory of political economy is in a far more unsettled condition to- 
day than it was twenty-five years ago among the majority of eduwated pevo- 
ple in the principal countries of the world. 


WHAT PRACTICAL MEN HAVE DONE. 


While college professors in the United States have been wasting their 
breath in stormy controversy about the theory of rent, the wage-fund 
theory, the selfishness of the mythical creature called the consumer or “ eco- 
nomic man,” and have been very generally prating about the commercial 
and industrial ruin which the United States now presents to asympathizing 
world, and a variety of other valueless discussions, the real man, with his 
ambitions, his aims and desires, has changed this western continent of ours 
from regions wholly given over to meat and grain to States of diversified 


| industries; towns that had heretofore been distributive points for goods of 


Eastern manufacture changed into centers of productive industry, and dis- 
tributed the manufactures of their own furnaces, mills, factories, and work- 
shops. The effect of this change practical men have watched closely, and, 
without the aid of college text-books on theoretical political economy, were 
able to discern in it elements of great future wealth to the population of the 
Mississippi Valley. 

Every blast furnace, every iron and steel plant, every woolen mill, every 
cotton factory, and every workshop where skill and ingenuity were required 
had the effect of promoting the entirety of the Northwest—of making thein- 
dustrial organism more complete. Agricultural life wassupplemented with 
manufacturing life, each stimulating the other. That the result was bene- 
ficial to the entire population of these States there can be nosort of doubt. 
But suppose the practical man hada doubt about the wisdom of his course, 
to whom would he apply? To thepolitical economists who are themselves, 


as we have seen, engaged in violent controversies, and who at this moment 
are enjoying a sort of metaphorical Donnyt.rook, in which their own heads 
He would hardly expect help from that quarter. 


receive the hardest knocks? 
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Perhaps from the men who founded the republic. But here let me warn the 
reader; for the moment he proposes to seek the wisdom of the earlier Ameri- 
can statesmen on this subject he must part company with the free trader or 
theorist. He is intolerant on this point. The divergency, therefore, begins 
here. 





THE TESTIMONY OF OUR GREATEST STATESMEN. 


With the above words of caution, let us see what Franklin said in relation 
to the benefits of manufactures to agriculture, or what the latter-day politi- 
cal economists contemptuously term the ‘‘exploded truck-farm argument:” 

‘Every manufacture encouraged in our country makes part of a market 
for provisions within ourselves, and saves so much money to the country 
as must otherwise be exported to pay for the manufactures he supplies.” 

Hamilton enjoined his countrymen to remember that “there are natural 
causes tending to render the external demand for the surplus of agriculturai 
nations a precarious reliance.” Calhoun said: ‘‘When our manufactures 
are grown to a certain proportion, as they will under the fostering care 
of the Government, the farmer will find aready market for his surplus pro- 
duce, and, what is of equal consequence, a certain and cheap supply for all 
his wants.”’ 

Thomas Jefferson: ‘‘We must now place our manufacturer side by side 
of the agriculturist. * * * Experience has taught me that the man- 
ufacturers are now as necessary to our independence as to our comfort.”’ 
President J. Q. Adams: ‘‘ The great interests of an agricultural, commercial, 
and manufacturing nation are so linked in union together that no perma- 
rent cause of prosperity to one of them can operate without extending its 
influence to the others.”’ 

Andrew Jackson declared we had ‘‘too much labor employed in agricul- 
ture, and that the channels for labor should be multiplied.’’ He also said: 
“Upon th esuccess of our manufactures, as the handmaid of agriculture and 
commerce, depends in a great measure the imdependence of our country, 
and none can feel more sensibly than I do the necessity of encouraging 
them.’’ Webster enunciated the great truth: ‘Sir, that is the truest Amer- 
ican policy which shall most usefully employ American capital and Amer- 
ican labor, and best sustain the whole population. With me it is a funda- 
mental axiom; it is interwoven with all my opinions, that the greatinterests 
of the country are united and inseparable, that agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures will prosper together or languish together.’’ Washington, 
Franklin, Hamiiton, Jefferson, Madison, Calhoun, Jackson, Webster, and 
Clay all proclaimed principles which, in the eyes of the latter-day apostles 
of free trade, would indicate they had ‘“‘no minds at all.”’ They, moreover, 
advocated a policy—to use the words of a well-known college professor—* to 
take away one man’s earnings to give them to another;” “to enable one citi- 
zen to collect taxes of another;’’ ‘‘to confer a favor on one group of its pop- 
ulation by an equivalent oppression exerted on another;” ‘‘to produce forced 
monopolies and distorted industrial relations;” ‘‘to introduce that indus- 
trial abomination, an industry that does not pay;” “ tocreate parasite in- 
dustries to live on the exuberant productions of the natural industries.” 


AGRICULTURISTS THE FIRST PROTECTIONISTS 


The protective system was founded with the Republicitself. But who were 
“the robber manufacturers” of those days? Well may the Western farmer 
ask this question; and if he isan intelligent man, he will reply by saying, 
Why, the founders of the Republic were agriculturistslikemyself. If it was 
best for them to be all tillers of the soil to supply the raw material for the 
restof the world, why did not the farmers and the planters of the colonial 
days, who had a clean, white sheet before them, start us with a fiscal policy 
which would induce riches to fiow in this direction and not with a “ policy of 
waste,” as the free traders callit? How could they have been so blind to 
their own interests? Whoever is familiar with our country’s economic and 
fiscal legislation must concede the following: 

I. That the great men who formed, advocated, and secured the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution, who ruled the country throughout the next gener- 
ation, and thus laid the foundations of our national licy, Were not manu- 
facturers, nor interested in any form of handicraft, but were, for the most 
part, connected, directly or indirectly, with the farming or planting interest, 
which was then not merely the dominant but the sole reliance of nine-tenths 
of our people. 

Ii. That these great men all but unanimously suggested and commended 


the fostering of home manufactures by discriminating protective duties on | 


their foreign rivals. 

Ill. That they undoubtedly believed that in so doing they were subserving 
the interest of American agriculture, and laboring to secure to themselves 
and their fellow-farmers or planters not merely a more assured and constant, 
but a more ample, recompense for their labor, by creating larger, nearer, 
steadier, and better markets for their products. 


PROF. SUMNER’S THEORIES PRACTICALLY TESTED. 


Free traders contend that the staple industries of the United States, such 
as agriculture and the production of such raw material as may be found to 
best advantage, maintain the protected industries. This ground is taken in 
arecent paper by Prof. Sumner, which has been given great publicity. I 
propose to submit his paper to a practical test—a test that even Prof. Sum- 
ner must submit to unless he wishes to be considered a mere declaimer. 
Prof. Sumner makes the statement that the “American people come into the 
world’s market as producers and sellers of the things which are of the highest 
and most universal demand,” namely, cotton, cereals, meat, tobacco, and pe- 


troleum. Itis true that these are things of the “highest necessity” to others, as | 


Prof. Sumner says, but they are alsoof the highest necessity to ourselves, a fact 
which the professor in his one-sided method of argument entirely neglects. 


Take, for example, cotton. Our home consumption has steadily and year by | 


year increased since 1850 from 160,000,000 pounds per annum to considerably 
over 1,000,000,000 pounds per annum, an amount equivalent to the entire pro- 
duction of 1850. The increase of production, however, still enables us to ex- 
port two-thirds of our cotton crop, though the percentage of home consump- 
tion is steadily saw meme both actually and relatively. In wheat and corn 
(cereals) the * universal demand ” in 1840 took about 2 per cent of our entire 
oducts, and the home demand 98 per cent; in 1850 the “ universal demand” 
9 per cent, and the home demand 98.1 per cent; in 1860 the “universal de- 
mand” wanted only 1.8 = cent, and the home demand 98.2 per cent. 

Then came the war and the great agricultural development in the Western 
States, and in 1870 the “ universal demand "had increased to 3.5 per cent and 
the home demand to 96.5 = cent; since then the “universal demand” has 
averaged annually about 5to 6 per cent of what ourown population has con- 
sumed. Of meat, ‘‘ the nextgreat requirement,” pork and the products stand 

reéminently first. The value of the exports of hogs and hog products by 
ecades for the last sixty ~—— has been increasing by leaps and bounds 
until it almost makes one dizzy to contemplate the rows of figures. Begin- 
ning in the decade ending 1830, at_ about $15,000,000, it increased to $17,000,000 
in the decade ending in 1840; to $50,000,000 in the next decade; to 290,000,000 in 
that ending 1860; to $214,000,000 in that aa 1870; and in the decade end- 

in 1880 to the enormous sum of $651,000,000. 

slorious figures these for free traders to roll off with such phrases as ‘‘ uni- 
versal demand,” “articles of highest necessity,”’ “‘commanding advantage 
on earth," etc. And they catch the unwary, who donot know that the home 
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consumption of pork per annum is not far short of eight times the exports, 
That is, average annual exports, say 500,000,000 pounds; average home con- 
sumption about 4,000,000, pounds. In tobacco the “universal demand” 
has annually averaged about 250,000,000 pounds, and the production about 
500,000,000 pounds, the home and foreign demand being about equal. Less 
than two-thirds of our production of petroleum is exported. 

Now, it will be seen that this big economic unit, the United States, con- 
sumes about 33 per cent of all its cotton, about 94 per cent of all its cereals, 
about 87} per cent of all its hogs and hog products (and a much larger per. 
centage of its other meats), about 50 per cent of its tobacco, and about 35 per 
cent of its petroleum. Right here it would seem we have the limitation of 
“universal demand” for our articles of ‘‘ highest necessity.””’ Our “com 
manding advantage on earth”’ is in cotton, petroleum, and tobacco. In meat 
and grain our home market will soon catch up with the food supply, and the 
“commanding advantage” is clearly at home. The average comrnl value of 
our exports of raw cotton for ten years has been about #200,000,000; of tobacco 
for the same period about #25,000,000; of petroleum about $2,000,000. So our 
“commanding advantage on earth”’ is annually worth about 3267,000,000, and 
to that extent and in those three items we control the world’s markets. 

Prof. Sumner, who is supposed to be an educator of youth in this country, 
Says We have loaded up these industries with a lot of parasites. 


WHAT IS A PARASITE? 


In botany a parasite means a plant which grows upon the living parts of 
other plants; in zoology, an animal which lives upon the bodies of other ani 
mals. Prof. Sumner refers here to the protected industries of the United 
States, and the inference is that these industries derive nutriment from 
the industries of “ commanding advantage on earth,” in short, live on them 
This presupposes that the industries “loaded up’”’ have the necessarynour- 
ishment with which to feed the parasites. Letus take stock of the parasites 
Here they are: 

“PARASITE INDUSTRIES.” 


Value of 


Schedule. products in 
1880. 

Nn a ited oe ciel Alla el $118, 000, 000 
B—Earthenware and glassware.....................-......-..--.. | — 29, 000, 000 
ORT a, cd ka aBa dds tin edie vinabddpiivindba chéinddilise enka ennsaed 605, 000, 000 
I he scl ils shad Dia sah Santali ab sisted vilndhidhe cede <iuiieidictonasiell 510, 000, 000 
is ttn Sica intel pineal dines tea eancatinrempactniaiadialbin a adanel 182, 000, 000 
ET es Din ons Ciukn dba Od mdinriaiaeuienetimale wicnauerde sana 211, 000, 000 
CE SRS RTS RTE My FIRMA RES AEN 4 ROW hae ee | 5, 500, 000 
ea a lt ka paces ana elites iieeice MMe 267, 000, 000 
SN adn oi atin icine helt lialinaltia dat badinais wiasdints dipitaidinbiani annealed iainatia 41, 000, 000 
I i a a cathinibsinmaitiou ipa dieniniae tania 1, 160, 000, 000 
Remainder............ sian relat Ma dies hie alae <i > tele Kadi ion tana ease’ 946, 000, 000 

SE ai indrcas otehe aire : bani taiat none cngenpnenetel MAUR 08, 000 


*I have intentionally omitted “ “G,” and “ H’’—tobacco, provisions 
and liquor. 


So we have annually $4,000,000,000 worth of parasites extracting their annual 
nutriment from the attenuated bodies of #267,000,000 worth of commanding in- 
dustries. The wonder is how the thing has been kept up so long; and yet, like 
the widow’s cruse the ‘commanding industries ’’ hold out in a remarkable 
degree; for, strange as it may seem, the more the parasites have increased 
the more vigorous the commanding industries have become; and@if the sta- 
tistics of exports show anything, the vulgar mind unaccustomed to Prof 
Sumner’s methods of reasoning might be led to believe that the “‘command- 
ing industries,’’ upon the whole, rather enjoy feeding “a lot of domestic par- 
asites.”’ At any rate, for many years, ‘“‘ both the industries which have con- 
trol of the world’s market” and the ‘‘domestic parasites ’’ which live on these 
industries have grown and developed and flourished together in a manner 
that has astonished the ‘“‘ universal demand” people. 

But the most surprising thing about this whole business is that the para- 
sites have become ten times greater than the ‘things of most universal de- 
mand;’’ and although the annual amount of nutriment now required to feed 
these parasites—if I may take the estimate from free-trade sources—far ex- 
ceeds in value the aggregate of the annual salable product of the bodies on 
which they feed, the process is going on just the same, and both the victim 
and the victimized are prosperous and happy together. Far from “ using up 
all the advantages which the strong industries enjoy in the world’s markets,’ 
the parasites seem to have imparted into these industries a vigor and advan 
tage which they never had before. 

Prof. Sumner will admit that the period of the present tariff (1860-'85) has 
been most prolific in parasites. Yet in that period the export of his first 
“strong industry,” cotton, has doubled; his second “strong industry,"’ 
cereals, has increasedeightfold; his third ‘‘ strong industry” has more than 
doubled the exports; his fourth ‘‘strong industry ’’ has increased about three- 
fold, and in his fifth ‘‘strong industry” the exports haye increased twenty- 
fold. 

“That is all very pretty,” says Prof. Sumner; “ but what wonld have been 
the increase in the exports had it not been for the parasites?” The answer 
is, Ido not know; and I doubt very much if Prof. Sumner does. If he does, 
he has certainly not taken the public into his confidence. That is the great 
unknown region of theoretical political economy. Its approaches are liter- 
ally strewn with wrecks. It may, for aught I know, be the resting-piace for 
the spirits of departed political economists—they have never been able to ex 
plore that region while on this earth. 

No man has yet been able to prove that the ‘‘world’s market ”’ would have 
taken more of our cotton, more of our grain, more of our meat, more of our 
tobacco, more of our petroleum than its necessities required; nor that i' 
would oblige us and take more than it can consume if we removed our cus- 
toms duties. It can be proved, however, that millions of artisans from Eu- 
rope have been attracted to this country to pursue their handicrafts because 
of the advantages offered in the way of better and cheaper food, nearness to 
raw material, higher standard of wages, and better government. The que 
tion, therefore, is: Does it pay to have wealth (for population is wealth) in 
this channel (the United States) or in some other? That is, does it pay the 
United States? Judging from our progress agriculturally, industrially, and 
commercially during the last quarter of a century, and our rapid accumu- 
lation of wealth, I should think it does. On the one side, therefore, we have 
known facts and actual results, and on the other a vague supposition tm- 
possible of tangible proof. 

CONSPIRATORS AND CONSPIRACIES. 

The most entertaining part of Prof. Sumner’s paper is that part in which 
he gravely pictures the nations of the world waiting and hoping that the 
wayward United States would ‘enter upon free and cordial relations with 
them.” It seems almost incredible that a man of Prof. Sumner’s accredited 
ability could advance an argument so supremely silly. And what follows 
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Because we have refused to do this, because we have gone on creating para- 
sites to ‘use Up our strong industries’’ (not the world’s strong industries), 
pecause We have “put on airs,” and because we have built up a house of 
cards that is soon to fall down and injure us (not the nations of the world), 
the hoary-headed nations of the world have waxed angry and propose to pun- 
ish us for our folly. But how? They have entered into a conspiracy, so 
prof. Sumner says, to raise cotton, wheat, meat, tobacco, and petroleum in 
‘Asia, Africa, Australia, and South America, and all because “ the vexation 
produced by cur legislation’’ has produced “a high degree of irritation 
against us.” 

afaoubt if Mr. Sumner could make the youngest member of his political- 
economy class swallow such a story as this. is position is illogical even 
from his own standpoint. Why should the world buy of usif it can purchase 
at better advantage the same articles elsewhere? And toassume that for the 
past twenty years it has been buying of us for mere friendship, or in the an- 
ticipation that we should change our present policy, is the weakest position 
Ihave yet known a freetrader to take. But Prof. Sumner perpetrates a 
creater absurdity than this. As a free trader heis persistently tell us that 
anything Which curtails production on the lines of least resistance is a waste. 
Yet in presenting his Asiatic, African, Australian, and Central American 
“Boojums” he speaks as though the opening up of those countries was a 
thing to be deprecated. As though the development of resources was going 
to impoverish the world. 

In places he is absolutely contradictory. In one paragraph he speaks of 
the increasing retaliatory duties of France and Germany, and of the possible 
commercial federation of the British Empire, and in the next paragraph he 
says “we are rapidly coming to a point where the question will find itself 
sharply defined whether a nation can have any policy as a nation, except as 
a member of the family of nations.”’ It is difficult to understand how the 
tendency of nations can be toward two widely opposite policies at one and 


the same time. Then Mr. Sumner says: “The protective system is at war 
with impereaeae and civilization.” In the opening of the article he dis- 
tinctly informs us that the protective system of the United States has irri- 


tated the nations of the world to such an extent that they are just now en- 
gaged in opening up the resources of Asia, Africa, Australia, and Central 
America, to spite the United States. 

Here, then, is an instance where the protective system is not ‘‘at war with 
improvement and civilization.” “ There is no view of our tariff controversy,” 
says Mr. Sumner, “‘ which is adequate unless it takes into consideration the 
world-wide relations of commerce,” This is true; but we wish to remind 
Prof. Sumner that a view which excludes the progress of this nation under 
the tariff, the value of our home markets, the importance of our manufac- 
turing interests, and the welfare of our working classes, is equally inade- 
quate. Our “ economic eto to be good for anything, must indeed 
be “as big as our interests and as broad as the field in which we have to 
work.’ Men offar greater ability than Prof. Sumner in this direction have 
shown the folly of attempting to isolate the study of the science of wealth 
from that of other social phenomena, the metaphysical character of reason- 
ing such as he indulges in, the abusive preponderance of deduction in his 
process of research, and the too-abstract way in which his conclusions are 
conceived and enumerated. 

If, therefore, ‘‘Indian wheat competes with our wheat, and African cotton 
with our cotton, and Asiatic petroleum with our petroleum,” a political econ- 
omy Which is built on the theory of a mythical world’s market, ‘“‘no matter 


how hysterically it may be advocated, isnot big enough forus. The‘ su- | 


perstition”’ that no matter how much wheatand cotton and meat and oil and 
tobacco is produced, the price will remain the same, while the “‘ universal 
demand” will steadily increase, is indeed “along time out of date’ with 
progressive political economists, while that old absurdity, that it is best to 
have our workshops in England, France, Germany, and Belgium, and our 
farms and plantations on this side of the Atlantic went down in the ruins of the 
late Confederacy, and the evidence of this piece of human folly was destroyed 
when the Montgomery constitution was burned. Even the section of coun- 
try advocating this policy has seen the folly of its ways, and is starting man- 
ufacturing centers alongside of what Prof. Sumner contemptuously calls 
“truck farms.”’ 
FACTS ON THE ‘‘ STRONG INDUSTRY" ARGUMENTS. 

Their argument, therefore, that it would pay those engaged in the “* para- 

site industries.”’ as Prof. Sumner calls them—that is, in the manufacture of 


iron and steel, and woolens and cottons and silks—to turn their energies to 
the cultivation of the soil and the production of cereals, for example, has no 


force because it would be impossible for us to find a market anywhere in | 


the world for a sufficient quantity of cereals with which we could purchase | 0VeT_Wholly to agriculture, which is the ideal free-trade condition not only of 


the iron, the steel, the woolens, the cottons, and the silks which we need for 
consumption. Take, for example, corn; the total exports of which from the 
foundation of the Reptblicto the present time would not amount to as many 
bushels as the aggregate crop of 1885. 

I can show any free trader where every bushel of grain that has been ex- 
ported from this country since 1860 has gone, the country to which it was ex- 
ported, and thepercentageexported. Thelargest share, on an average about 
two-thirds, has gone to great Britain. But the demands for cereals in Great 
Britain is not unlimited; neither is the supply limited to the United States. I 
can show any free trader where the United Kingdom has obtained every 
bushel of wheat, for instance, since 1836. It hascome from the United States, 
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duty, of all agricultural products, including wheat, for food products and 
necessities of life could not remain dutiable and manufactured articles free. 
The market for 94 per cent of the cereals raised by our farmers in the West- 
ern and other States would thus be opened to foreign competition, and our 
farmers would be liable to an attack in what I have shown istheir strongest 
and most profitable market. 

On the other hand, the abandonment of the protective system in manufac- 
turing industries would alike affect disastrously the American farmer’s in- 
terest. 

First. American laborers and artisans and their families who now make 
the manufactured goods in the United States purchase American grain and 
American provisions. 

Second. German or Belgian or British laborers or artisans who would, 
under a free-trade system, make the manufactured articles for the American 
farmers, mayor probably would be supplied with this cheaper food from India 
or other lands. 

Third. The men thus banished from the mine, the furnace, or factory in 
our own country are told by the free traders to seek the land; in other words, 
to increase the production of wheat. But the supply of wheat is already su- 
perabundant, and in the production of it our farmers are said—with some 
truth, we have seen—to be in danger of being compelled to compete with the 
cheapest labor in the world. 

The abandonment of protection will in no way help the farmer, as the free 
traders claim. It will stop immigration, and hence lessen the ever-increas- 
ing demand for food at home, while it will leave him in a much worse posi- 
tion than he now is in, in the matter of Indian and Russian competition. In 
the words of Judge Kelley, of Pennsylvania: 

‘*The primary want of the American farmerisaquick, remunerative home 
market. When our mills, forges, furnaces, and factories were busy, and our 
operatives were well paid, we consumed nearly all the cereals we could grow: 
but with idleness prevailing in industrial centers, with the reduction of wages 
and the power to consume, and with great branches of industry expelled from 
the country, we can not look to an increase in the home demand or the main- 
tenance of past prices.” 


THE FREE-TRADE SHADOW DANCE. 


It has been most truly said that the insurmountable act that free traders 
always omit in their grand shadow dance, the ‘‘ world’s market,” is that the 
world’s market is not large snough to admit of us dumping into it sufficient 
of the products of our most ‘‘ advantageous industries’ to pay for what we 
wantin return. And even if it were possible for the world’s markets to con- 
sume all we could produce under such circumstances, we still have the 
world’s tariff. 

Go to China, and a duty confronts you; to rapidly disintegrating Turkey, 
and before you land your goods 8 per cent ad valorem is demanded; to the 
Fiji Islands and Tasmania, and they demand 10 percent ad valorem; to New- 
foundland, Belgium, or Greece, and you must pay 12 per cent; Holland and 
New Zealand, 15 og cent; Austria, 20 to 25 percent; Canada, 25 to 30 per cent; 
Victoria and Chile, 25 per cent; Spain, 24 per cent; Portugal, 26 percent; Bra- 
zil, 30 per cent, and the Argentine Confederation, 40 per cent. France, Ger- 
many, and Russia are so hedged round with tariffs that the most ardent free 
trader would hardly claim unbounded markets in those countries for Amer- 
ican products. And these are the “marketsof the world’ which free traders 
talk so glibly about, but of which they appear to know but little. Our home 
market is the reality—the world’s market is the shadow. And this fact is 








| substantiated by the attitude the English free traders are now forced to take 


by reason of the utter prostration of their own home market. 


STATISTICAL EVIDENCE OF THE REALITY. 


Not only has the developmentof home manufactures secured for the Amer 
ican farmer an assured and constant market for 94 per cent of his grain, but 
ithas increased the value of his land and added to the recompense of his la- 
bor. 

“The increase in grain production,” says Prof. Brewer, an eminent author- 
ity on the subject, ‘since the previous census enumeration is, in part, due 
to the cultivation of new lands in the West and Northwest, but more largely 
due to gain in farming regions already occupied in 1870. The popular belief 
that the chief increase in production and the rapid growth of grain exports is 


| due to the cropping of new and cheap lands is not sustained by the census 


Russia, Germany, France, Egypt, Turkey, Denmark, Chile, Austria, Spain, | 


Australia, and British India. True we still hold the first position, and Russia 
thesecond. But withineleven years British Indiaand Australia have changed 
from the thirteenth and twelfth positions in supplying the United Kingdom 
to the fourth ana fifth—from furnishing one-tenth of 1 per cent and one-half 
of | per cent of that supply respectively, to supplying 6} and 3} per cent of 
it respectively. Will these countries stop producing wheat if we repeal our 
customs duties? I think not. Prof. Sumner thinks they will. I appeal to 
Sa farmer to decide which supposition is true, and will abide the 
agecision. 

The first cost of raising wheat in India is less than in the United States, 
but perhaps not so much less as represented. It has been recently claimed 
by English authority that wheat can or could be grown in the central prov- 
inces at from 18 to 21 cents per bushel; this is denied by the chief commis- 
sioner of the province, and the first cost in the districts near the railway is 
estimated at 35 cents a bushel or $2.80 per quarter. 

itis safe to assume, in view of these facts, that wheat can be raised in In- 
dia at a primary cost so low, and in quantities so enormous, that, given a 
inoderate rate of carriage to the coast, the Indian cultivator, whose help 
costs him but afew cents per day, will be able to compete in Europe with 
the farmer of America or Canada. Higher rates of carriage may at first 
prove an obstacle, but this is being rapidly overcome. These are in brief 
the facts about Indian wheat competition 

The advocates of tree trade are deducing from these facts that the Ameri- 
can farmer must soon compete with the Indian ryot in wheat-growing. and 
that by admitting foreign manufactured goods into this country free of duty 
the American farmer’s chances for this probable competition will be im- 
roved. Like most free-trade assumptions there is nothing in this imaginary 


anger. To begin with, such a proposition is not likely to be met with favor | 


by our farmers. It first involves admission into the United States, free of 


enumeration. 6 tables of production show that the most of the gain is in 
the regions some time in cultivation, and on lands ranging in value from #3) 
per acre upward.” 

So the agricultural gain, after all, is not in those States which are given 


the South and West, but of the whole United States, Itisnotin these States, 
destitute as they are of diversified industries, that we are to look for increased 
grain production. Mr. Dodge has shown us that the value of land in States 
belonging to the purely agricultural class ranges from about % to #10 per 
acre. 

No, the great agricultural gain must have been in those States where the 
value of land, through diversified industry, has been increased; where the 
average per capita product is greater, higher wages are paid to laborers, 
and the labor of 1,000,000 men produces $160,000,000 annually more in value 
than the labor of 2,000,000 men can produce in the same time working in the 
ideal free-trade State: 


Value per acre. | Value per acre. 
New Jersey............- idcatocdnnieti $65.16 | Michigan -..... petiguane ees $36, 15 
FUE. ED enticnthndenudenuniosnaci SE ID ting sth «can tintin snwniqnin enisibe 31. 87 
STEVI giicnicccccngesenees 49.30 | Wisconsin -...-.... pi epaahdionseeg 23. 30 
Maryland........ ic euamieepnnas be SE by: SII cainsiy ditto edetegeenerccptccmndilicgs, 
I ies binticaitihipaniida i cileatlinbinrene nie ee iesbindepetian! 22. 92 


In these States, then, which are all more or less manufacturing States, 
Prof. Brewer tells us to look for the most gain in agricultural production. 

And in this Prof. Brewer is sustained by Mr. Dodge, of the Agricultural 
Department, who has demonstrated statistically that values in agriculture 
are enhanced by increase of nonagricultural population. / 

To test the value of Mr. Dodge’s hypothesis, I will divide the States and 
Territories of the United States into four classes; the first having less than 
30 per cent engaged in agriculture; second, those with 30 and less than 50per 
cent; third, those with 50 and less than 70 per cent; and fourth, those having 
70 per cent and over, being almost exclusively agricultural States. Apply- 
ing this test to the value oflands, the following result is obtained 


Per cent 





No. of Val 
alue 

a States | ,.., | Titan ~~ | Of work- 
Classes. and Ter- Acres. | Value. = | ers in ag- 

| ritories. | om |riculture. 

Sanita teginialnndrnes a aelieanstnediad —+— san 
ane canes... .......... 15 $2, 985, 641,197 | $38. 65 18 
Second class ........ i3 3, 430, 915, 677 30. 55 42 
yf. a 13 3, 212, 108, 970 13. 53 58 
Fourth class .......-- 6 562, 430, 842 5. <8 | 77 
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The owner of land thus finds a great advantage in the increase of the pro- 
portion of nonagricultural population. Does the cultivator of the soil ob- 
tain an annual product of higher value? The answer is an emphatic affirma- 
tive in the following statement from the census of 1880: 








| Sambo | on of 
umber tion of 
Value of | Value 
Classes. ene a products of | per Pay aoe 
ture. agriculture. capita. ture. 
Per cent. 
ES GBD eo nchivcdecenancoerhs sel 1, 060, 681 | $484. 770, 797 $457 18 
I CN on a ae 1, 566,875 | 616, 850, 959 394 42 
I a knccite anti niebaementiaiian 3,017,071 | 786, 681, 420 261 58 


Pe GE ddndeenibnccccssionn 2,024,966 | 324, 237,751 160 77 


There are nearly twice as many agricultural producers in the fourth class 
as are found in the first, yet the crops of the 1,000,000 are worth much more 
money than ali the results of labor of the 2,000,000 workers. The class that 
has 58 per cent in agriculture makes $101 per annum more than that which 
has 77 per cent; and the class with the lower average of 42 per cent gets $133 
above the earnings ot that which averages 58 per cent in agriculture. 

Not only is the landowner benefited by diversified industry by the increase 
in the value of his land, and the farmer in the increased value of his product, 
but likewise the laborer in the rate of his wages. In 1882 the wages of agri- 
cultural laborers avera, nearly $25 in the first and second class, $19.50 in 
the third, and $13.20 in the fourth. The demand for wheat and corn, beef and 
pork, the products of Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, and other States 
of the second class to supply home, Eastern, and foreign murkets, brought 
> the value of farm labor to an equality with wages in the States of the first 
class. 

Referring to these tables, Mr. Dodge says: 

“The influence of manufactures, of mining, of any productive industries, 
on local prices, whether of farms, or farm products, or farm labor, is plainly 
traceable in States and in various districts within the States by the furnace- 
fires, the mines, the factories, that thickly dot the location where high prices 
for farm labor prevail. The diagrams illustrate in a striking manner the 
operation of what may be deemed a law in industrial scene and show 
that the value of farm lands depends more upon the diversification of indus- 
try than upon the fertility of the soil, and that the farmer’s income is high- 
est where farmers are fewest.”’ 

The free traders propose to increase the number of farmers, decrease the 
pm of land, bring down prices, and reduce wages by making the artisan a 

armer . 
SOME BRILLIANT EXAMPLES OF THE LURID SCHOOL. 


I next propose to examine the claims of those who advocate this change. 
Who are oy and from whom do they get their inspiration? 

As arule they are college professors. These professors undoubtedly be- 
lieve that they have established a series of propositions compelling belief in 
the doctrine of free trade. It was once an old sayingin England thatnoman 
could conceive the pitch to which human conceit could soar unless he had 
served in a light dragoon regiment. One of the more recent and less dogma- 
tic English writers on political economy declares this amistake. There was 
a being yet more elate with the sense ofsuperiority over his fellow creatures 
in the economist who had Bastiat at his finger-ends, and who looked on polit- 
ical economy as a weapon by which he could discomfit political adversaries, 
and on free trade as a personai triumph, though he had as much claim to re- 
nown for it as a passenger on a Cunard steamer to the fame of Columbus. 

The American colleges are full of just such inspired beings as here de- 
scribed. They have s» repeatedly told the highest intellects of the Republic 
that if a man has not yet made up his mind on this subject it is because ‘he 
has no mind to make up,” that thereis a widespread conviction in the pub- 
lic mind “‘ that somewhere and somehow in the science of political economy 
are imbedded awe which establish this theory; that there are definite 
data in that science from which these conclusions inevitabiy flow; that there 
are certain scientific postulates from which can be unalterably deduced the 
economic policy of free trade.”” A search for these principles, these definite 
data and scientific postulates, most thoroughly ex es the shallowness of a 
school of economists who, though at least twenty-five years behind advanced 
economic Saas in England and Germany, have succeeded most admira- 
bly in advertising themselves and disseminating their views, for which they 
could have no claim to originality, in the Uni States. 


THE ROAD OF HUMANITY AND COMMON SENSE. 


There has been during the last twenty-five years a reaction against this 
school of political economists. It has nm checked by the facts of to-day. 
Itis now admitted by the most thoughtful students that the earliest econo- 
mists and their followers regarded man too much as a constant quantity, and 
gave themselves too little trouble to study his variations. They neglecteda 
large group of facts, and a method of studying facts now seen to be of pri- 
mary importance. They laid down laws with regard to profits and wages 
which did not really hold, evea for England in their own time. And itis 
— this sort of economic reasoning that the leading free traders of the 

nited States base their constant raids against the tariff and their claims for 
ahearing. They areat least twenty-five years behind the times, even in Eng- 
lish politico-economic thought. 

While we are having the ‘‘ wage-fund theory "’—the pet inhumanity of the 
older economists—and the trim little maxims about those extremely myth- 
ical persons, the ‘‘consumer”’ and the “‘economic man,” dealt out to us as 
economic revelation, the new era of political economy has come toGermany, 
while the sunshine of a more humane doctrine is glimmering through the 


dense and stern.economic fog which has for the last fifty years enveloped 


British thought. The fact is that recent legislation in England has undoubt- 
edly unsettled the minds of many. The supposed leaders of economic 
thought (Gladstone for example) have practiced with impunity what they 
have for years been teaching the people was prohibited by the faith. It has 
been truly said by a recent British writer on political economy: * Political 
economy was sent packing when we _ the Irish land act.’’ And he 
might have added, it received a decided snub when the recent royal commis- 
sion on the depression of trade was appointed, and itmay yet receivea more 
serious blow should that commission make a fair report. ” 

The statistical and historical schools of political economists have their 
most brilliant thinkers in Germany, though their followers in the United 
States rank higher in point of ability and research than the second-hand pro- 
fessors and alleged economists who advocate theexploded theories of Cobden 
and Bright. Theold-school political economists began with theories and then 
searched the earth (take, for example, Malthus) for facts to sustain their Ee 
sition. The special feature of the new school is that it rests on figures which 
are constantly renewed, and that this repetition supplies a basis always in 
movement to the inductions drawn by it from the facts. The new school of 
political economists also contend that a knowledge of history is absolutely 
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necessary tc Se economists. This the free traders discard entirely, 
The new meth takes account of time and place, and of historical sur. 
roundings, and examines historical . oy os The advanced men in the 
new school maintain that the whole life of the world has necessarily been q 
series of grand economic experiments, to understand the drift of which the 
experience of states and statistics must be consulted, for they record the pres- 
enteconomic life of the world. 

Knies, the eminent German political economist, lay ;down with great pre. 
cision the methods of this school of thinkers. The field of investigation, he 
says, is the economic life of or. and this life is in each case 4 unity as 
truly as the life of an individualman. All @ priori doctrines, all assumptions 
are cast aside by this school. The first thing is to gather facts, and the 
facts might point one way in the United States and another in England; one 
way in France and another in Germany. No pretension is made of grand 
discovery of laws which govern all countries alike. It has been tersely put 
by an adherent of this school that they know better than others what they 
do not know. Would that such light might dawn upon American theoreti- 
cal free traders! 

Prof. Richard Ely, in his ‘‘Past and Present of Political Economy,” in refer- 
rong to this school, says: ‘‘Not the least merit of the younger school consists 
in this; they have shown that the attempt to construct a pore theoretical 
political economy altogether apart from considerations of policy is as vain 
as the search for the philosopher's stone.’ It goes still farther on the road 
of humanity and common sense, and refuses to acknowledge laissez-faire as 
an excuse for doing nothing while people starve, nor to allow the all-sufii- 
ciency of competition as a plea for grinding the poor. In it I can recognize, 
with Prof. Ely, ‘‘a return to the grand principle of common sense and Chris- 
tian precept. Love, generosity, nobility of character, self-sacrifice, and all 
that is best and truest in our nature have their place in economic life.” It 
does not teach that we owe society nothing. 


“VULGAR PERSONS WITH ILL-REGULATED MIND.’ 


With the great students of social and economic questions in England and 
Germany taking this advanced ground, the mere theorist will no longer be 
able to sneer at protection and brush its advocates on one side as vulgar per- 
sons with ill-regulated or uncultivated minds. The call is upon the free 
trader. He must debate the question with facts, figures, and history, and 
no longer hide behind theories that rarely or ever come out quite right, and 
rely on prophecies which are never fulfilled. 

In short, the arguments for or against free trade or protection must rest 
upon a foundation supplied by the records of national progress during the 
last half-century, and a study of the existing conditions of industrial popu- 
lations. Such records are now made by all ‘euro an nations, as well as by 
the United States, fully supplying the requisite information for a scientitic 
study of their industrial condition. Departure from this precise method of 
investigation can only result in a rehash of the theories of a past age, and 
involve the student and the legislator in a never-ending circle of useless dis- 
cussion and dangerous experiments. 

Buta still more formidable foe to the abstract political economist has arisen 
in England. I refer to Prof. John K. Ingram, LL.D.,a manof ripe learning, 
coe ability, and an advanced thinker. Inan address read in 1878 before the 

ritish Association for the Advancement of Science he assailed with great 
skill and vigor the current political economy on four grounds: 

First. The attempt to isolate the study of the facts of wealth from that of 
other social phenomena. 

Second. The metaphysical or viciously abstract character of many of the 
conceptions of the economists. 

. The abusive preponderance of deduction in their process of re- 
search; and 

Fourth. The too abstract way in which their conclusions are conceived 
and enumerated. 

Since this address was delivered Prof. Ingram was selected to write the 
article on political economy for the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” and he may 
be safely regarded as representing the most advanced thinkers on the sub- 
ject in England. 

ALL-OF-US VERSUS A PART. 


Ex-Governor Henry M. Hoyt, of Pennsylvania, in a book just published, 
has answered the free-trade cry of one part of the community collecting 
taxes of another so completely that I could add nothing to it, and therefore 
use his words: 

‘Now, to say thatin the United States, grown into a highly diversified 
organism under the conditions of just and symmetrical development, one 
part is maintained at the expense of another; that one man ‘ enjoys’ or can, 
under any known economic laws, ‘enjoy another man’s earnings,’ is a gross 
blunder which amounts to an absurdity. The whole nation, socially, politi- 
cally, and industrially, is a growth. 

“The society, as an organized unit, discharges functions as a whole, and 
these are other than, and in addition to, the functions discharged by its sev- 
eral parts. The anatomist, by means of the dissecting-knife, or by chemical 
analysis, treats separately the different organs of the body to see their me- 
chanical structure, or to learn by observation what operations they actually 

rform. We thus speak of the gastric juices. the liver, the brains, the 

eart. Separated from the body, the parts become meaningless; and while 
they continue to bear the name, they cease to be the thing they were when 
oined in the vital processes of life and health and growth. We speak of la- 
rers, capitalists, landlords, producers, and consumers. There are nosuch 
people detached from society. 

“Ina —— environment no one part of a true organism grows at the ex- 

nse of another part. The liver can not complain that it would have less 
work to doif the stomach did not tax it; nor could the brain exclaim that 
its efficiency is reduced by the necessity of sharing nutrition and nerve force 
with the stomach; nor the stomach rebel and set up for itself because it was 
compelled to ‘share its abundance’ with the heart and the vascular system. 
All such attempted treatment of the separate parts of a distinct organism 
is not only poem A useless, but is positively vicious, In suggesting error, 
and leads to conclusions which must be undone and corrected. We fail to 
identify the real organism we have in hand, and we undertake to deal with 
the parts as if they were new wholes. 

“Ifthe United States, under the supposition we have made, would have 
grown up into an orderly, symmetrical system, with codrdinate structure 
and balanced functions, as must have been the case, then there is demon- 
strably nothing in the foreign environment which must have necessarily 
changed it. Wehave, by restrictions on foreign trade, preserved our original 
and natural condition. We are at least no worse off thanif our territory 
constituted the planet and we had it all to ourselves. Under such aform of 
growth, to talk about protection, under which we preserved this status, a5 
altering the distribution of property so that one man enjoys another man's 
earnings, or as enabling one citizen to collect taxes of another, is a fallacy 
of the same kind as the idiotic system of accounts in which the brain should 
be charged with the earnings of the stomach or the nervous system be treated 
as collecting a tax on the digestive organs. Unquestionably protection, a5 
against free trade, altered the distribution and consumption of property: 
thatis, we produced and consumed different kinds of commodities in a greater 
variety and in different proportions, but that had no effect to transfer one 
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man’s earnings to another. It did not repeal or suspend the great overmas- 
tering law of competition.” 
THE NATION A LIVING ORGANISM. 


Every sensible farmer in the land can grasp and understand Mr. Hoyt’s 
comparison. This nation is a living organism through diversified industries. 
We have, as Mr. Hoyt has pointed out, become evolved into a highly special- 
ized organism, with differential organs and specialized functions. It costs 
more to be a vertebrate than to be a jelly-fish. The nation must submit to 
the tax, as the free trader likes to play on words, of having higher and more 
numerous sensations at the cost of greater er of vital force. But 
the object of all production is consumption; the end of all consumption is 
destruction. The motive of all effort is satisfaction of desires. 

The possession of these sensations and the ability to gratify them have 
been the object of its struggles, the test of its civilization, and the end of its 
existence. In the environment in which it found itself, and with the capa- 
bilities backed up 1n its being, the jellyfish must perish as such, or pass into 
the perfected organism. The transformation doubtless cost something; its 
energies were taxed in the operation. But it “ pays” to be a vertebrate. 


LOVE OF THE REPUBLIC, 


Having examined the credentials of the free traders, and having estab- 
lished their standing among their own friends both in the United States, in 
England, and in Germany, and having, I believe, set forth their weak peas, 
which seem to be their old assumption that what is true of the individual 
considered in his social group is true of him apart from his social group, 
which is, in fact, an assumption “that a structural part in an organism 
could perform the same functions as a separate whole which it does when 
correlated with the other units in an organic whole,”’ which is an assumption 
that ‘what is true of hydrogen in the chemist’s jar is true of hydrogen in 
the Atlantic Ocean.” 

It is true that manufactures are cones by agriculture and mining, 
but the manufacturer is not supported the agriculturist and miner in the 
sense of at the expense of—by taxation levied one for the other. They are 
co-workers in one unity. Having established this, I next propose to prove 
that while protection is important in sustaining this great industrial organ- 
ism, it is also synonymous to love of country or love of the Republic itself. 
In his aa able address before the American Church Congress at 
New Haven, last October, Gen. Tremaine quoted the words of Montesquieu, 
“that virtue in a republic is a most simple thing; itis alove of the republic.” 

In what way can that love be better attested than by a steady adherence 
toa national system which brings prosperit 
its productive powers, and which thereby ens the sphere of usefulness of 
the inhabitants and secures to them alarge share of those things which add to 
the enjoyment of life and bring into play the highest faculties with which man 
isendowed? Patriotism, attachment to country, love of the Republic, na- 
tionality, are mere sentiments, say the free traders, which logic ignores en- 
tirely. If all nations should agreeto give up this love of country, this senti- 
ment, if you please, which prompts man to “ promote the general welfare”’ 
of his own country and “secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
prosperity,” and follow the principles of free trade, it might become benefi- 
cial to the human race, but this can never be. 

There is not, nor never has been, a route of this kind open to the human 
race. It is therefore folly and worse than waste of time to discuss abstract 
theories which have it for a basis. Man will not give up his love of country 
for any supposed material gain any more than he will relinquish his love of 
family. Since the world began he has been found ready to shed his blood 
for either; and so it will be through the long ages tocome. To discuss this 
question with the idea of nationality left out has always seemed to me su- 
preme folly. Nothing practical can come of it. The experience of States 
and nations alone can guide us in the never-ending attempts to elucidate 
these complex questions. The relative ropperecs of one nation to another 
must be ascertained before it will be safe to establish reciprocal relations. 


ALWAYS A BRITISH POLICY. 


In the case of the several States which go to make up this Republic, the ad- 
vantage has been great, and the same,I shall show further along, may be said 
of the crystallizationof theGermanEmpire. But it does not necessarily fol- 
lowthat asimilar indiscriminate combination of powerful nations indifferent 
stages of advancement would prove equally beneficial. Indeed such a com- 


bination might prove most . isastrous to the nation least advanced in manu- | 


facturers. For this reason, those endowed with the simple virtue of love of 
the Republic would rather shoulder the musket than see the general welfare 
of their country destroyed by free competition with a nation like England, 
which has flourished and grown immensely rich by levying contributions on 
nations in a less advanced condition which, either through internal dissen- 
sions or weakness, have fallena prey toher policy. And what hasthat policy 
been? Always a British policy. 

Prohibitive tariffs when British manufacture was in its primitive condi- 
tion; the navigation act when the mercantile marine had to be increased in 
order to bid defiance to the Dutch; the absolute wiping out of our infantile 
industries under the colonial régime; and a free-trade policy for their destruc- 
tion after the love of the Republic had established the United States. In 
short, there is nothing to be found in the study of the general political policy 
of Engiand that bears any resemblance to what theoretical free traders call 
political economy. While preaching to tis the doctrine which they call the 
science of political economy, but which is denational in its principle, the 
Prime Minister of England (Gladstone) coolly relegates ‘‘economic princi- 
ples,” when they conflict with British legislation, to Jupiter or Saturn. 

I will ask any of the so-called political economists if they can harmonize 
recent legislation in ae with the doctrine of laissez-faire which they 
preach to our college students; and, to be definite, I will mention some of 
the acts: the factory act, 1874; the factory and workshop act, 1878; the arti- 
san’s dwelling act, 1875, and the subsequent acts of 1879 and 1882; the public 
health acts; the Suez Canal shares act, 1876; the parcels post act, 1882; the 
city supply, ‘‘Ireland,” 1880; the relief of distress act, ‘‘Ireland,”’ 1880; the 
settled lands acts, 1874 and 1882; the agricultural holdings acts, 1875 and 1883; 
the electric lighting act, 1882; the alkali acts, 1874 and 1881; the pollution of 


act, 1877; the seal fishery act, 1875; the employer's liability act, 1880; pay- 
ment of wages in the hosiery trades act, 1874; merchant seamen, payment of 
wages act, 1880; the conspiracy and protection of property act, 1875; the em- 
ployers and workmen’s act, 1875; the trades union act, 1876; the allotment 
act, 1872; the bank holiday act, 1875; the bills of sale acts, 1878 and 1882; the 
unseaworthy ship acts, 1875, and merchants’ shipping act, 1876; the land law, 
Treland act, 1881. 


THE SCIENCE OF HUMANITY, OR OF WEALTH—WHICH? 


The enactments mentioned in the last chapter are directly economic: To 
foster the national vigor; to care for the national administration of capital 
and improve the national resources; to increase the social well-being of the 
inhabitants, and to — the interests of the nation generally. The char- 
acter of State interference is undoubtedly moral, for the betterment of the 
people; the economists have absolutely failed to lay down any hard and fast 
rule as to the measure of interference that is wise. When England finds it 
to her interest toenact a purely protective measure to accomplish these ends, 
she sends economic principles fiying to Jupiter or to Saturn; and while she 
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does this, the shallow praters about economic principles in this country say 
that we must not protect our manufactures, and thereby improve the condi- 
tion of the great organism known as the United States, because it is a policy 
of waste, and is not in accordance with economic principles. 

It has been truly said that manufactories and manufacturers are the moth- 
ers and children of municipal liberty, of intelligence, of the arts and sciences, 
of internal and external commerce, of navigation and improvements in 
transport, of civilization and political power. They are the chief means of 
liberating agriculture from its chains, and of elevating it to a commercial 
character, and to the degree of art and science by which, as I have shown by 
actual figures, the rents, farming profits, and wages are increased, and 
greater value is given to landed property. The free trader has attributed 
this civilizing power to foreign trade, and in that he has confounded the mere 
exchange with the originator. We may, then, in view of all these facts, as- 
suredly hold that for the nation as for the individual ‘‘the life is more than 
meat;” that the quickening of noble and worthy human life among us is an 
infinitely more important thing than following the teachings of what is ad- 
mittedly the science of wealth. 

The questions which our responsible rulers have daily to face are: What 
sacrifice of national strength is needed that the nation may continue toexist 
atall? or, What sacrifice of national wealth may be wise in hope that the 
national life may be ennobled? ‘No man liveth to himself alone.” Private 
gains, it is true, result to the employer who lengthens the hours of labor. 
His action is so far economic and in strict accordance with the free trader 
who is continually crying for more things, for more manufactures, for cheap- 
ness of production, which alone results in degradation of labor. A degraded 

pulation springs up in consequence of his continuance in this course, and 

ence the conduct is tamoral. 

In the one case the man acts in accordance with the science of wealth; in 
the other the state or statesman acts in accordance with the science of hu- 
manity, that the national life may be made better. 


RELATING TO CERTAIN ECONOMIC BOHEMIANS. 


Having exposed to some extent the weakness of the theoretical arguments 
which free traders are accustomed to advance in assailing protection, it is 
next proposed to present facts which sustain the a side of the ques- 
tion, and which are likely to carry far more weight with practical minds 
than the assumptions of the school of economists who have appeared as most 
angry partisans in American politics, and whose dismal rhetoric is to be met 
on all sides. 

“The fact is,’ says Prof. Sumner, ‘‘that a column of statistics hardly ever 
proves anything.”’ 

Yet, strangely enough, if a column of figures somewhat distorted will in 
any way buoy upand sustain a free-trade argument, I have not observed 
that free traders are modest enough to adopt Prof. Sumner’s proposition. 
There was, for instance, Schedule “A,”’’ which Morrison and Hurd and 
SPRINGER and all the great “‘Iams” of the free-trade party used in their 
speeches last campaign to show what havoc the “knife of protection ’’ was 
working among the Western farmers. 

Let us examine Schedule “A.’’ The aim was to show that protective duties 
not only increased the cost of imported articles, but that they also increased 
the cost of all the articles produced at home, and that to the extent of this 
increase the national resources were impoverished. A column of statistics 
was produced to show that this loss was annually about #556,938,637. 

It was intended to show by these figures that ‘“‘somewhere between the 
producer of the protected industry and the consumer of his product produc- 
tive forces are lost; and that the actual earnings of the latter are by force of 
the protective statute transferred to the former.” 

Mr. Hoyt, in his recent work, in commenting on this schedule, says: 

“The inference meant to be drawn is, that every individual farmer gets 
less iron for his wheat under this dispensation; that every individual lab- 
orer, every preacher or teacher with f2 in his pocket, is compelled to spend 
them both to procure at home what he could purchase abroad for #1; and 
that some receiver of fixed income derived from American enterprise could 
take the money which he received from American consumers of his service 
and buy two broadcloth coats instead of one in New York.” 

Hurd, in his great free-trade speech, set forth this in most eloquent terms. 

The whole trouble with these people is, and this I shall show later along by 
Statistics, that wy 4 ‘try to forget that their colleges, banks, railroads, and 
farms are on the Hudson, the Delaware, and the Mississippi, and not on the 
Taames, the Seine, and the Congo. They try to ignore the great fact that 
the earning power by their possessions is rooted in the industrial American 
organization. The expenditures of the American farmer and laborer, and 
of every household, are made here in our own market on better terms, both 


| as to abundance and cheapness, than in any market in the world. We have 


found no commodity which any foreign nation can furnish us at less cost in 
labor and skill. 

We live in one civilization; the people of Germany, of France, of Belgium, 
of Holland, of age tag of Sweden, of Denmark, of Russia, live in another. 

It may be true, as Mr. Hoyt says, that certain *‘economic Bohemians” turn 
their backs on mostof their duties to their fellow-citizens, and, having filched 
all they can of the advantages of living under our great codperative system, 
would gladly sacrifice the right of the society which has placed in their hands 
the purchase-money by means of which they supply. their wants; but the 
farmers of the great Northwest can net do this. Their farms are located in 
the great Mississippi Valley, and they can not move them to the valley of any 
great river system in Europe. 

Whatever benefits and develops the natural resources of the great river 


| system of which they have become part and parcel benefits them and adds 


wealth to and improves their social condition. They can not if they would 
gather the riches which the soil has given them and betake themselves to 
Europe to spend it. This the college professor and the man who lives on a 
fixed income can do. He is paid according to the standard of pay in this 
country, and is annoyed when stopped at the customs-house, laden as he is 
with the products of the cheaper labor of Europe (a labor which exists with 
different environments), and is asked to contribute his share to the support 


: Mi ¢ i . of the country which protects him. It is right and just that he should doso. 
rivers act, 1876; the wild fowl preservation ,act, 1876; the destructive insect | 


EFFECT OF THE TARIFF ON PRICES. 


I come now to the direct benefits of a tariff. Let every protectionist 
throughout this country plant himself firmly on the fact that all essential 
objects of consumption affected by the tariff are cheaper and better now than 
at any period under free trade or a revenue tariff; that the tariff has cheap- 
ened the cost of all he uses and all he wears; that American labor is better 
paid and the workingman and his family in a better condition than in any 
other country on the globe. It is alsoa fact thatthe vast bulkof the produc- 
tions of the three greatest industries—iron and steel, cotton and wool—are 
sold in this country as cheap}y as they are in free-trade England. This is in 
conformity with the law that the greatest cheapening of prices by the estab- 
ae of national industry is exhibited in commodities of the highest 
necessity. 

In the iron manufacture, the article of nails, the commodity of most uni- 
versal use produced by that industry, has declined, through domestic pro- 
duction, from 86 per 100 pounds, in 1864, to $3.50 in 1881, and $2.25 in 1885, a 
cheaper rate than prevailsin any other country in the world, and enabling us 
toexport, in competition with England and Australia, to South America, while 
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Wwe send our nail-working machines even to England itself. This is also 
illustrated in our cotton manufacture by the reduction of the price of sheet- 
ings from 30 cents in 1814 to 6} cents in 1843; of prints, from 23.07 cents in 
1685 to 9.15 cents in 1843 and 5 cents in 1883. 

The same law is illustrated in the worsted manufacture by the reduction 
of delaines ora fabric corresponding to it, a domestic commodity consumed 
by our people in the ratio of nearly 2 yards for each individual of our popu- 
lation, from 30 cents in 1835 to 20.06 cents in 1860 and 11.22 cents in 1882. In 
the woolen industry this law is demonstrated by the fact that the greatest 
reduction of prices has been in goods of universalconsumption, such as flan- 
nels, ordinary knit goods, low and medium cloth, and ready-made clothing; 
the goods, in fact, the demand for which, proceeding from so many millions 
J people, sustains the vast scale of production with its resulting econo- 
mies. 

Here is a statement furnished by John and James Dobson, of Philadelphia, 
aowee average prices for the various grades of blankets during the 
years 1860 and 1883; 1860, $2, $2.50, $2.25, $3.50, $3.75, $5, $7.50, $8, $10, and $13; 
1883, $1.25, $1.80, $1.624, $2.85, $3.20, $3.75, $5.50, $5.60, $7.25, and $8.50. 

The above includes the entire line of blankets, from the lowest to the best 
grades, per pair, standard make, of what are known as plain Norway blan- 
kets. The figures show a declineof 30 to 60 per cent in favor of the protective 
system over the ‘for revenue only” or free-trade system that prevailed 

rior to 1861. The wool usedin the manufacture of these blankets is about 

_ cent below the average price in 1860. Other woolen goods have de- 
clined in the same ratio. Coarse woolen cloths, particularly those used for 
blankets, have had the same relative decline. Those worth in 1860 $1.50 per 
yard are sold to-day for 80 cents to $1; and yet the woolen industry of the 
United States pays 100 per cent more wages to its employés than is paid in 
England. Not long since Imadea personal examination at a typical woolen- 
goods establishmentin Boston. I examined the prices of the whole range of 
goods, namely, ready-made clothing adapted to all classes of customers. 





The proprietors of the establishment visited informed me that clothing | 


was 30 to 40 per cent cheaper now than at the period of lowest prices in 1860, | 


in the lowest and cheapest goods the reductions of price being considerably 
greater than this rate. My a. was addressed especially to the lowest- 
priced goods—those supplying the barest necessities of life in apparel. 

Twenty-five thousand pairs of men’s winter trousers, made of goods weigh- 
ing 14 ounces per yard, were being made, to be sold at the price of $1.50 per 
pair; strictly all-wool complete suits were held at $5.50 per suit; good heavy 
winter full suits at $6.50 and $7.50; winter overcoats, of satinet, at $2 each. 
The prices of good and substantial garments, sufficient to supply a working- 
man for a year, were as follows: 


A handsome suit for best or Sunday wear 
WIS Nédited ptcdnae tenn diddene anette sens woiakek cradan 
I Oe IS Sc herition cttininagings shes ededbe bed Udahph aonb thpoesd sete 
CN Sache 028s ccna ces pos cece wba tivakpibedbadedeh Sees cabvatael 


MR abd ick Sa dU Dbtinicec dc aetna RR AE bindetis tanta Re 24.00 


A workman earning $2 a day can thus obtain his clothing for a year by the 
labor of two weeks. He can do no better than this in England. I have 
riced hundreds of workingmen’s suits, and found nothing fit to wear for 
ess than $10 or $12. The commonest corduroy trousers costin England 
$2.50, while boots and shoes are more expensive there than in this country. 
These facts in regard to our woolen industry confute effectually the false 
statements circulated by those opposed to American industry and American 
labor, to the effect that the masses of the people of this country are com- 
pelled to pay, as a tax, the duty, not only on imported goods, to the Govern- 
ment, but an equivalent amount in increased cost to the American manufac- 
turers for goods madeat home. It is also a curious fact that, while the cost 
of the raw material, both in the iron and the woolen industry, is higher here 
than in Great Britain, by the time the product assumes its most highly manu- 
factured condition in the former industry, in cutlery, farming instruments, 
machinery, etc., and in the latter industry, inready-made clothing, the cost 
to the consumer in this country is but alighuly. if any, in excess of the cost 
in free-trade Great Britain. Tables bearing directly on this point, and show- 
ing the prices of necessities here and abroad, will be found in the appendix. 


RESULT OF HOME COMPETITION 


An advertisement in a Milwaukee paper attracted considerable attention 
in 1884. In it the advertiser gives side by side the retail price in 1884 of 
bleached and unbleached cotton cloth, and the jobbing price in 1860, to- 
gether with the retail prices of ticks, printed goods, etc., now, and the job 
prices in 1860. Below is a summary: 





| Jobbing | Retail 
prices | prices 
in 1860.| in 1884. 





| 
Bleached cottons: | 








ee Se EO lk edb ne auamouse seme de 80.153 | $0. 003 
MUI cs ae re oe ek .13} | 09} 
Utica Nonpareil, 44....... ROR aaMe digas acbeheeiaetuties .12 09} 
ON 8 SRI Fa oe ee er ais Sneha eegin -113 . 08 
SE WO it SCs ais 5c bh eeestachan teva sity scat ain ol | iat 07 
Utica, 5-4...... ERO EEE TE E B SI Secnuae | 15) .13 
Ts na er ena | . 18} | .16 
Cn ne nn ea ene .30 | 23 
NN ce a pe ee | 33 25 
Unbleached cottons: 
I, WN ate bing doch a nde n puke ragestedsus ume reel .09 . 07 
Ticks, prints, ete. : | 
I i ee ee ee .16 .15 
Standard Brown Mills...............-..........-.---2-- . 08 . 06} 
iis il os on na adene wens auamebunaleee 10 O74 
Ne ene cusuweuee beemces - 09 . 06 
Oe Cie ink cidbn ences acd cccxintuncdiiotbues . 053 . 03%, 
Print cloths, 56-60 .............. SE SR NO “ost . 023 
BRS RS, olla ie ek i ce | 7.00 6. 50 


| 


I hope that every farmer will study this table carefully. It is in itselfa 
strong argument in favor of the tariff. Without protection the British man- 
ufacturers, who now boast that with free trade they can close up every cotton 
mill in the United States, would have been making these cotton goods instead 
of American manufacturers, and our farmers would have been compelled to 
pay much higher prices than they do now. 

‘otection has reduced the price of our silk goods. The Silk Association 
recently presented some interesting figures, showing the great decline in 
ey in the period of 1865 and 1882—that is, from the time of the high tariff. 

e cost of machine twist, it appears, has decreased 56 percent; fine silk and 
scarfs, 55 per cent; serges and twilled silks, 62 per cent; handkerchiefs, 62 
per cent; ribbons, 54 per cent; laces, 50 per cent; dress goods, 30 to 35 per 
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cent. During the last three years a stillfurther decline has taken place, un- 
til silks, as every Woman knows, are cheaper here than ever before. Will 
any theorist undertake to show that the starting of the silk industry and the 
employment of 40,000 persons on this side of the Atlantic has had nothing to 


do with this cheapen: of the product to the American consumer? And it 
must be remembered that, estimated on a gold basis, the cost has declined, 
and that too, at a greater relative rate than the decrease of the cost of the 
raw material. 


THE POOR TAILOR AND HIS THREAD. 


Prof. Sumner has wearied many an audience with that very old story of 
his about poor tailors and seamstresses of the country maintaining, by the 
‘‘tax’’ on linen thread, the rich monopolies of New England. He has, too, 
inculcated into the minds of the sons of these “robber monopolists”’ the 
idea that they have only been able to attend Yale through this system of rob- 
bing the poor for the benefit of the rich; that under free trade in England 
linen thread is much cheaper, the tailors are well-to-do and happy, and 
Hood’s “Song of the Shirt’’ has no application excepting in protective coun 
tries. Having so repeatedly heard this from the truthful professor of polit- 
ical economy of Yale, the public will be surprised to read the following state 
ment from the agents of the Grafton Linen Thread Mills, who have mills 
also in Johnstone, Scotland: 

‘““We may say that owing to fierce competition among domestic thread 
makers, we sell a large proportion of the product of our mills at Grafton, 
Mass., at prices which are as low absolutely as prices obtained in Britain for 
similar qualities made at our mills in Johnstone, Scotland. As the opera 
tives at Grafton receive more than 100 per cent higher wages than the John- 
stone workers, and as, according to the best information obtainable, the cost 
of living at Grafton is less than 50 per cent more than in Johnstone, it re 
quires no argument to show who receives the major benefit of the protective 
tariff upon linen thread. Competition has more to do with prices than tariffs 
have, in this case, and we doubt not in many others." 

When will public sentiment rebel against this bad system of teaching false 
hood to the young men of the United States under the guise of the science of 
political economy? When will the fathers of those young men cease to send 
their sons to colleges which are essentially un-American, and in which are 
taught the exploded theories of pamphleteers whose views have long since 
been discarded by the advanced thinkers of Europe? 


LET THE FACTS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES. 


The facts and figures prove that home competition has put down prices 
and thus immediately benefited the consumer. 

I ask any honest, fair-minded reader to glance at the following table, and 
then give me his opinion as to whether or not the manufacture, not only of 
steel rails, but of pig iron, bar iron, and cut nails at home has not benefited 
theconsumer. And [ am willing to abide by his answer: 


| 
Bar iron. |Steel rails.; Cut nails. 











Years. | Pig iron. 

‘ iors 
; $94.25 | 3.99 
b 68. 75 3.42 
52. 59, 25 2. 98 
{ D. 45. 50 2.57 
2 ; 42. 25 2.31 
48, 25 2. 69 
AIRES LEE ESA Re Ser © 28.50 60. 38 67.50 3. 68 
aa i eS ee 25.12} 58. 05 61. 124 3.09 
SR be baked ke cea tedcsbsenceetl 25. 75 61. 41 48. 50 3.47 
DUE gaan cok Socccban pin dm sede 22. 373 50. 30 37.75 | 3.06 
EL 2 ata a Ain nice pmbinne mainte mer 44. 05 30.75 2.39 
1885 (9 months) .................. 17. 87 39. 37 27. 50 2, 25 








These are protection prices. The average price of pig iron was $23; of bar 
iron, $53; of steel rails, $52.62), and of cut nails, $2.99. Below are the average 
revenue tariff prices: : 














| | | 
Years. Pig iron. | Bar iron. a rails. | Cut nails 
| 
I a gee ee aa. OE | $27.87} $91. 66 | Leeda gel es 
BE sits aioee kal binkmcine simentnn bette | 30, 25 86. 04 $69. 00 $4. 46 
DE dak bddcnn Sees ebakh iwhivins wes 26. 50 79. 83 62. 25 4.30 
ON ee ee er oi ak | 22.75 | 67. 50 53. 87 3.00 
I plane deg es Sande Osa enecen | 20. 874 59. 54 47. 87 3. 65 
De ie cesta a aee casted 21. 37} | 54. 66 | 45. 62 3. 30 
Pie Cab rises Wa Shick ie anne coed ad | 22. 62} 58. 7’ 48, 37 3. 08 
36. 125 83. 50 77.2 4.50 
36. 874 91. 33 80. 50 4, 60 
27.75 74. 58 62. 87 4.10 
27.12} | 73. 75 64, 37 3.94 
. 874 71. 04 64, 25 3.72 
. 25 62. 29 50. 00 3.50 
37} 60. 00 49. 374 3. 96 
75 58. 75 48. 00 3.13 











Pig iron cost during this period #26.25; bar iron, $71.52; steel rails, $58.75; 
and cut nails, $83.87. Taking out the single item of steel nails, we find the de 
crease has been from $94.25 in 1874, to 827.50 in 1885. 

How has the farmer been benefited by this? 

By the steady decline in the rates of freight, which are cheaper to-day than 
in Great Britain. This table was compiled by the Hon. Joseph Nimmo, jr 
late Chief of the Bureau of Statistics: 


| By lake and | By lake and | By all 





canal. rail. rail. 
Cents. Cents. Cents. 
| 24. 4 29.0 | 42.6 
23.12 9.0 | 35.1 
17. 10 22.0 33.3 
20. 24 | 2.0 31.0 
ad 24. 50 | 28.0 | 33.5 
19. 19 | 26.9 | 33.2 
14.10 16.9 | 28.7 
a ee RR 11.43 14.6, 2.1 












Rates of freight—Continued. 


By lake and | By lake and | By all 











Years. canal, | rail. rail. 

Centa. | Cents. | Cents. 
S976. one nck eee Pecan eh canece 9.58 | 11.8 16.5 
1977 ...svcee ni sien gdeamaanide deen aaballendet sats 11. 24 | 15.8 20.3 
1978. occas pee oe ea ro aie eae a eros 9.15 | 11.4 17.7 
WSTID. .occodentinmadedcoceede os +4 db50s evemoes ences | 11. 60 | 13.3 17.3 
OOD. sca dink lp techies eae win Dayal | 12.27 | 15.7 19.7 
1981 ...akiids. 2s ead dase ee Cade seediecseabes 8.19 | 10.4 14.4 
ane. tas agent aia cn od 7.89 | 10.9 14.6 
SSBB. cis 1 -2.£ cian aac Pine Cinkden ade tied 8. 40 11.5 16.5 
1884 (January to September) 6. 60 9. 75 13.0 


Quotations are wanting for 1885. 


It is shown by this table that since 1868, when the statistics commence, the | 


freight on wheat from Chicago to New York has steadily and rapidly de- 
clined. The railroad companies have largely been enabled to reduce their 
rates of freight because protection, by encouraging domestic competition in 
the manufacture of steel rails, and in the manufacture of iron and other 
articles entering into the construction of cars and locomotives, has cheap- 
ened the cost of building and equipping railroads; and because the use of 
cheap steel rails, which protection alone had made possible, has largely in- 
creased the carrying capacity of the railroads without correspondingly add- 
ing to their operatingexpenses. The competition of the railroads compelled 
a reduction of freight rates by lake and canal. Protection, therefore, has 
not hindered but has greatly helped the farmers to send their products to 
market. 
BLANKETS, GLASS, AND SALT. 


When the professor tells you that the tariff doubles the cost of blankets, 
give him the plain facts: 


“In order to determine the comparative prices of blankets in England and | 


America, a pair of 5-pound blankets was recently imported by a New Eng- 
land manufacturer at the lowest possible cost. The statement of their cost, 
duty-paid, is as follows: 


Cost of 1 pair of blankets recelved per steamship Batavia: 





Cost at wholesale in England, 18s. 1d., equal to... ._.. an ------ 4.4 
Weight duty, 5 pounds, at 50 cents ......................--..---- $2. 50 
Ad VALORODE Ce I otk dadicindecackbndnnncecansiowkauetssens 1.75 
— 4%] 
Cran Cel UN Hee lb Nie SNS ea Skid inc Saco cab an cock aetes deeddenl dcadek . 65 
Total foe ice niaibs Sipe 9. 35 


‘Now, if it were true that the American price of an article is the English 
price, plus the duties, such blankets ought to be selling here at $9.35 per pair; 
but as a matter of fact, American blankets of precisely the same weight and 
quantity are selling at $5.20 per pair, or but 75 cents higher than in England.” 


100 per cent more for their plate-glass than if they were permitted to buy it 
in the cheapest market. The following from the testimony of N. T. De Pauw 
is the truth about the plate-glass question: 

By Commissioner Porter: 

Q. Sjnce you started the manufacture of plate-glass, has the price of that 
article increased or decreased? 

A. The price of some sizes is only one-third of what it was when we started, 
and that of others only one-half. In no case is the price over one-half. 

Q. How many hands do you employ? 

A. In the neighborhood of one thousand. 

Q. You manufacture practically all the plate-glass manufactured in this 
country? 

A. No, sir. I presume we manufacture about two-thirds of all the plate- 
glass in the United States. With reference to the tariff upon plate-giass, I 
can say that, while we have been manufacturing it for the last ten or eleven 
years, the importations during that time have been increasin 
son of which is that the glass has become so cheap (in comparison with what 
it was formerly) in consequence of the manufacture of it in this country. 

Every time in our history when the tariff on salt has been reduced the prices 
have advanced, except under the tariff of 1857, soon after the passage of which 
occurred the memorable panic of that year, followed by a heavy decline in 
the prices of almost every kind of commodities. In 1872 Congress reduced 
from 24 down to 12 cents per 100 pounds the duty on salt in bags, sacks, bar- 
rels, or een and from 18 down to 8 cents per 100 pounds on salt in 
bulk. Immediately the foreign prices of salt advanced. e rise in prices 
attracted attention and was felt everywhere in thiscountry. Onthis subject 
the report of the New York Chamber of Commerce for the commercial year 
ending April 30, 1883, said: 


‘The reduction of duty on foreign salt has not had that effect upon the | 


price of salt which was anticipated by those who advocated the passage of 
the act. The cost of both fine and ground salt is higher than it was before 


the duty was reduced, and the importation of fine salt has fallen off slightly | - 


from that of 1871.” 

Once in the history of the country we tried free salt, with most ruinous 
results. This was between 1808 and 1813. Having injured the manufacture 
in this country to such an extent that works were abandoned, the foreign 
prices were advanced, and when the war of 1812 broke out the foreign supply 
was cut off altogether. Here is what the committee on salt had tosay on the 
subject in their report to the national convention for the protection of Ameri- 
can industries, convened in New York April 5, 1841: 

_ During the last war with Great Britain this article was sold in quantity 
in more than one of our States at $4 per bushel, when, had there existed in 
those States proper establishments for making it from sea water, it might 
have been supplied as low as 35 cents per byshel; thus, under the then state 


also, the rea- | 
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In 1880 the production was 30,000,000 bushels and the price 16 cents per 
bushel. Furtherand permanent cheapness in salt must, therefore, be looked 
for with a greater development of home manufacture and not by turning the 
industry over to foreigners. The growth of the Michigan salt industry dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years of a high protective tariff has been remarkable, 
and has had much to do withthe cheapening of the product to the consumer. 
In 1860 the total product of that State was only 20,000 bushels. Since then it 
has steadily grown, receding but once, and in 1881 the product had reached 
in round figures 14,000,000 bushels, or seven hundred fold. 

I submit these facts to any intelligent mind not warped by narrow preju- 
dice or vindictive feeling against the flourishing manufactures of the North- 
ern States, and Iask which is the wisest way to secure for the people of this 
Republic cheap salt? Shall we develop the vast resources of our own States, 
or shall we choke up these inexhaustible wells of national prosperity and 
permanent cheapness for a momentary delirium of cheapness and then ruined 
industries and high foreign prices? 


CONCERNING SUGAR AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Never was sugar so cheap as atthe present time. I furnish from acare 
fully prepared statistical table of the American Grocer the price of granu- 
lated sugar in Decemper of each year from 1870: 1870,13 cents; 1871, 12§ cents; 
1872, 123 cents; 1873, 10} cents; 1874, 103 cents; 1875, 10} cents; 1876, 12} cents; 
1877, 9} cents; 1878, 8} cents; 1879, 9§ cemts; 1880, 9} cents; 1881, 9} cents; 1882, 
8§ cents; 1883,7j cents; 1884, 5} cents. 

Sugar is advertised in the grocers’ windows in many quarters of our large 
cities at 6 cents per pound. Itis no cheaper in free-trade Great Britain. An 
English writer in the Manchester Courier says that free trade in sugar in 
Great Britain has thrown 51,000 English workmen out of a profitable em- 
ployment, destroyed the refining industry, and that, in the West Indian colo- 
nies, a capital of $150,000,000, giving employment to 500,000 people, represents 
practically a dead loss. England buys her sugar already refined from the Eu- 
ropean nations. The consumer pays as much for it as the consumer in the 
United States. No one is benefited in England. The only recipients of this 
pits - the foreign capitalists and foreign workers. Shall we go and do 
likewise? 

The free traders will havea hard nut to crack in the fact that in the Boston 
and New York markets, where, of course, the refined product is sold without 
any rebate on the taxed raw material, the market price for refined sugar has 
ranged below the current values in the London market, where the raw ma- 
tevial is free. 

Granulated sugar is the principal article of export, and in the refining of 
these sugars American refiners are admittedly superior to their English 
rivals both in skill and machinery. Naturally, the American product excels 
the British. This is the case in anutshell. We exported in 1885 $16,000,000 
worth of refined sugar, mostly to England. 

The annual consumption of sugar in the United States per capita is 43 
pounds; of bread, 442 pounds. The annual cost of sugar per capita is $2.58; 
of bread, $22.10 per capita. With sugar selling at 5 and 6 cents retail, lam at 
a loss to know how it is oppressed by the duty. And if, as would seem tobe 
the case, sugar is to-day lower in Boston and New York markets than in 
England under free trade, I am still further at a loss to know how it will 
benefit the consumer greatly to takeoff the duty, and thereby destroy anim- 


| portant American industry in which $90,000,000 are invested, and upon which 





of things, one year’s supply was equal to eleven years under the other; or | 
during the three years of such a war the cost of supply might equal that of | 


thirty-three years.” 

= this is the way we secured cheap salt by absolute free trade in the 
article, 

Our salt industry, like all other industries, has increased and flourished un- 
der protection, while the price to the consumers has steadily declined. In 


1830 we produced but 4,500,000 bushels, and the average price was 21 cents per | 


bushel; in 1840 the production had increased to over 6,000,000 bushels, and the 


price was 20 cents per bushel; in 1850it had increased to nearly 10,000,000 bush- | 


els, and the price advanced to22 cents per bushels; in 1860the product reached 
13,000,000 bushels, and the price receded to 18 cents per bushel; in 1870 the home 
production was 18,000,000 bushels, and the price nearly 28 cents, the price ad- 
vancing with the general advance of all commodities caused by the war. 


| nations for sugar as Germany. 


300,000 
The argument is constantly used that Americans have to pay from 60 to 


people are dependent for s en to say nothing of the refining in- 
dustry with its $27,000,000 of capital. Nor does this view of the sugar case 
contemplate what may yet be done should we continue the duty on sugar, 
namely, establish in this country the beet-root sugar industry. 

Are we by any short-sighted policy prepared to give up an industry which, 
if successfully introduced into the United States, would, in a few years, sup- 
ply us with fifty or one hundred million pounds of beet-root sugar, and fur- 
nish a profitable crop for a million or two acres of land? Do the farmers of 
America understand that by the use of the strontia process annual dividends 
as high as 100 | ord cent have been made in German sugar-mills? In thesmall 
country of Belgium, with a population of 5,600,000, the area under beet-root 
culture has doubled since 1866, and now reaches nearly 90,000 acres, while the 
product for 1884 was nearly that numberoftons. About 1 ton of sugar is ob- 
tained from 1 acre of beet-root crop. 

Herr Licht, the famous German statistician, furnishes the figures of the 
progress of the manufacture of beet sugarin Europe. In 1872 the total pro- 
duction was 1,225,000 tons. In 1883-’84 it had reached 2,240,000 tons. Here are 
the exact figures: 





Countries. | 1881-82. | 1882-"83. a 
» ty on 

Tons. Tons. | Tons. 
CN oats, Ridin die in eeeCoumennscwns 644, 7 848, 120 | 925, 000 
i cietitaiiiaidiabisteicin dnl ancien slag matcnt ¢4 393, 270 423, 190 450, 000 
Se  titindaciedpninsbacdnn anc | 411, 020 473, 000 | 435, 006 
p ES SS eee eee 308, 780 | 284, 490 300, 000 
aE aiciintiatisteiiatipansibrts terinaticabanin tess amineratereys } 73, 140 | 82,720 | 90, 000 
Holland and other countries -...........- 30, 000 35, 000 40, 000 
ONE Bhicacnccisenencd hse ...| 1,860,990 | 2,146,520 2, 240, 000 


The world consumes annually almost 5,500,000 tons of sugar, and the Ger- 


| man Empire produces more than one-sixth of it, or nearly twice as much as 
| Cuba does now, and far more than that island ever did; and this industry 


was unknown to Germany half a century ago, and assumed no importance 
until stimulated by government aid by judicious tariff. With continued pro- 
tection the United States is as certain to make itself independent of foreign 
The farmers of the country will demand the 
continuance of this duty—even if the Louisiana planters are blind cnough to 
their own interests to let free traders confiscate their capital and demoralize 


| their labor—for it means to American farmers an industry worth from one 


to two hundred millions of dollars annually. 

Having presented the above facts, showing the reduction in prices of all 
the staple articles of consumption by the protective system, I appeal for its 
truth to common observation and to all practical men. Let the farmer de- 
cide for himself whether he does, not buy his iron, his steel, his salt, his 
sugar, his glass, his crockery, his cotton goods, woolens, and all necessaries 


| of life cheaper than it would have been possible if his workshops had been in 


Europe. 


“RAW MATERIAL” AND ‘‘WAR TARIFF.” 


We are constantly hearing it said by free traders that crude articles have 
to bear so much “ tax,’’ as they call the duty on these articles, and that the 
farmer receives little benefit from protection. 

Free traders furthermore assert that 40 per cent of dutiable imported 
goods are ‘‘ crude or partially manufactured articles,’’ meaning, of course, to 
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infer articles used in the various processes of domestic industry. The fol- 
lowing table shows the absolute falsity of these assertions: 











Ad va- | Percent 








Classes. lorem | of total 
rate. duty. 

(a) Articles of food and live animals_.-.............-......- 44.75 31.15 
(0) Articles in a crude condition which enter into the va- 

rious processes of domestic industry ._............_.- 26. 82 6. 28 
(c) Articles wholly or partially manufactured, for use as 

materials in the manufacturing and mechanic arts. 26. 48 9. 73 
(d) Articles manufactured, ready for consumption.._.._- 47.54 30. 85 
(¢) Articles for voluntary use, luxuries, etc............._. 48.12 21.98 


OR i ee | 41.61| 100.00 


Here it will be seen that of the duty collected in 1884, 31.15 per cent of it 
was collected from agricultural products, and more if we add wool, which is 
classified in Class “‘B;”’ while not more than 15 per cent, even if we include 
raw wool, are classed by the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, himself a free 
trader, as crude or partially manufactured articles used in the various proc- 
esses of domestic industries. . 

The flings of free-traders about a war tariff are almost beneath notice, es- 
pecially when a reference to the official reports on commerce and navigation 
would show the following steady decrease of the average rate of duty, at- 
tributable alike to intelligent reduction in the rates of duty and to the ad- 
dition from time to time to the free list of all articles that can not be profit- 
ably manufactured in this country: 


Average ad valorem duty, free and dutiable. 


Per cent. Per cent. 
46. 55 


There is some difference in an average duty of 46} per cent ad valorem, and 
an average of 30 per cent ad valorem, but it is difficult to make unreasoning 
and unfair critics of the tariff system see even this simple proposition. 

Free traders repeatedly ask why it is that protectionists shake the “ thirty 
millions of laborers of Europe’’ in our face, and tell us that free trade will 
bring us into competition with them, and yet, at the same time, allow these 
laborers to land on our shores, and compete with American labor. The an- 
swer to this is, that with the same evironments, with the same institutions 
to bring out their higher manhood, the citizens of the —— extend a 
welcoming hand tothe tremendous army of emigrants annually forced hither 
from fear of starving or becoming pompere in their native land, but we are 
not willing to extend the same privilege of competition to the thirty millions 
remaining at home, and thus living in their different surroundings, who have 
not been educated ~ to the plane of American workmen; who are contented 
to slave on through life as their ancestors have-been before them; who are 
chained to the forge, the mine, the loom, the despotic ruler, without hope 
and without a future. 

DIRECT TAXATION. 


The question is frequently asked, and especially by farmers, how do free 
traders propose to raise the revenue to carry on this Government when they 
have succeeded in reducing the revenue from customs duties to nothing by 
adding dutiable articles to the free list. The only reply to this question is, 
by direct taxation. And what does that mean? It means the transposition 
of taxation from the wealthy people who live in the large cities along the 
Atlantic coast, and who consume we the largest proportion of the most 
highly dutiable merchandise impo , to the cultural regions of the 
country. Free traders always squirm the most when the facts which prove 
this to the case are laid before the farmer. 

This direct taxation could of course only be a by population, 
and in one State, Michigan, some farmers not long since assembled in con- 
vention did a little ciphering on this point for themselves, and came to the 
conclusion that in some counties it would be double and even treble the 
State, county, school, and municipal taxation. 

Ihave thought it worth while to make acalculation, showing exactly what 
each State and each section of the country would have to pay were the sys- 
tem of direct taxation, such as free traders propose, adopted. In the follow- 
ing table I have extended according to population, as returned by the Tenth 
Census, the $200,000,000 which is nowr by customs duties, and, side by 


ide, I have placed the total State and local taxation of each State of the 
nion: 














a. 4 ian of 
State an 000,000 

States local tax- | based on 

ation. popula- 

tion. 

IN cha isa devnhtpabnisettnsere odin seaiehimindgiadieninn $5, 182,135 | 2,580, 000 
ST EID nubwininsiinines<nneaptdaiinaabidsntinm uate 2, 697, 640 1, 380, 000 
TD ints naithieadesibeseodn a ssibiand en eainehteietigh andiaiaaeanaal 1, 745, 111 1, 340, 000 
I iis ent nenn soe caestiberichln tempehininn omeedicieamead 24, 326, 877 7, 120, 000 
alk «chains ccpinthaeipinaiens ts guano Guntiiepenilig ieee’ 2, 692, 715 1, 100, 000 
ae ea a criesnsesah gnahepeiqnits wipeidiameete tastes 5, 365, 739 2, 480, 000 
Total New England States...................... 42,010,217 | 16,000,000 
——__ 
SE nits bscinenns cwkanSenthanandnbostccan coun spin 56, 392,975 | 20,280,000 
PR PE nianchnsnccmdietgndidoone ccs donne tinge , 958, 065 4, 500, 000 
TEINS seins, an nahha dime beianeadtenpanin ane Smaine 6b eee 28, 604,334 | 17,080,000 
BNI ice ca nccaninlarmacidiiaeaith hatha 6 eb abit atu pcinemagamnclntes 604, 257 580, 000 
PERE INN .o nvongeristecnstbwonssqcnbhipeccesaccasesnen 5,487,462 | 8,720,000 
BEEN O OS CONMIIOD caiis « citaaibnicns cedeeser souls sods 1, 469, 254 720, 000 
Potel PEURDe Beas 6 sn ns dudes tdi dnccnsd ed 101, 466,347 | 46, 880, 000 
Virginia............ 4, 642,202 | 6, 040, 000 
West Virginia ..... 2, 056, 979 2, 480, 000 
North Carolina 1,916,182 | 5,580,000 
South Carolina 1,839,983 | 3,900,000 
SD a! thuiicinsnikke cvisiee capunnesncncte pine sacgipa nee 3, 207, 008 6, 120, 000 
605, 180 1, 060, 000 


en ee TENT UneaeTEeanees 


Total State and local taxation, ete.—Continued. 

























Total 

+ as sue . As of 
: State an 200,009,000 

States. localtax- | based on 

ation. popula- 

tion. 

I a a a i Se ge oe 2,061,978 | 85,040, 000 
I et a A ioe Au, Cian 2, 384, 475 4, 500, 000 
I a i ee ae 4, 395, 876 3,740, 000 
Rt, cn suk pads eeu be, Soe cebhdectbiinmeetccae’ 4, 568, 716 6, 340, 000 
ED.» i ccniiabubantrenbo coke nd caen Kou ode cea 1, 839, 090 3, 200, 000 
EEN ELT SE Shs ahead Abad wee 5, 201, 017 6, 580, 000 
EE nih in tntin Sa toc kip hci ae wedads when web ek aakwcke 2, 788, 781 6, 140, 000 
Total Southern States... ..i................... 37,507,417 | 60,720, 000 
J, CSET SEL eae! Sma ke gam ae Oy, 25, 756, 658 | 12,740,000 
PRS SARE RTS BES OER EE RS EE SE 10, 843, 630 7, 920, 000 
a onc ass dediataw eel dices deeb 19, 283, 413 12, 280, 000 
IS x lind 22 aircon danske Vildk dab ee kodaanehundee 8, 627, 949 6, 520, 000 
TEN sbik., cn cds unisece vk soacbanebals upebidic teaver 5, 838, 325 5, 240, 000 
Na a ee te 10, 261, 605 6, 460, 000 
NN lls abcde ROLSAa bs snicnkns co caudeboenetnaeean 3,718, 707 3, 100, 000 
Scie a aD a 10, 269, '736 8, 640, 000 
NN toe oko a bibaeles s os oivebocnkne eer 4, 414, 821 3, 980, 000 
EL Gidea cians 600 Eainns 6 wxwdan diene maid easa seas 2, 792, 480 1, 800, 000 
I nla ee a ee 2, 152, 008 780, 000 
IR Sk. sei Bihek inctrraiethale hedcked aise vise wens Sine Ron arc ek 871, 673 280, 000 
RT pe es i ce gee ae See a Be 1,113, 942 680, 000 
I ee akg pe 12, 628, 005 3, 440, 000 
Total Western States .....................-....- 118, 567,952 | 78, 860, 000 
Arizona - 293, 036 167, 640 
Dakota 478, 066 565, 000 
a oe aes alae oui ome 195, 887 136, 398 
ts ee eee le Ec rd eed 383, 947 163, 000 
MN ito Uda ccubbbtclbacks wusseciagdek ane iceasic 126, 942 508, 000 
Ri ae ol Be ee eee 435, 238 602, 230 
Co ER SEE SENS ACRE CONNIE SF ON, | 505, 417 314, 198 
I i es i tk ae 230, 228 83, 534 
RE FI nine ovinios Ktcned nesccvudassncse 2, 648, 761 2, 540, 000 





I ask any intelligent farmer of the Northwest, or of the South, to examine 
the above table and decide for himself which section of the United States 
will becompelled to bear the heaviest burden of this taxation. Thisis so im- 
portant a matter that I have made the following summary: 








Total 


Total State | Share of 
Sections. and local ee 

taxation. | P&8ed on 

popula- 

tion. 

New England DN Sa sina s chess ocak ansalibinn suaeue dene $42, 010, 217 | $16, 000, 000 
a a 101, 466, 347 | 46, 880, 000 
Sn cea peels dale deetaee 37,507,417 | 60,720,000 
ID Cis cinntnsds nabankéipwannanceacnatwnced 118, 567,952 | 73, 860, 000 
ct eT 2, 648, 761 2, 540, 000 





The New England States, with their immense wealth and ability to bear 
taxation, will have to pay $16,000,000 of it only, while their total State and 
local taxation aggregates 42,000,000. The Middle States, with the large cities 
of New York, P elphia, and Baltimore, which nowconsume such an im- 
mense proportion of the high-priced imported goods, will have to pay but 
#46,000,000 of this direct taxation under the ideal free-trade system which is 
to be inaugurated, while their present State and local taxation amounts to 
far more than double this sum, exceeding $100,000,000. 

And now we come to the Southern States—the States which have been so 
bowed down, so they tell us, with State and local taxation, that, in many of 
them, they have been unable to pay their just and lawful debts, and are ask- 
ing Federal aid to educate their llliterate—to the section of the country which 
om inated the word repudiation. How will this section be affected! Vir- 
ginia will have to pay, in addition to its present State and local taxation, 
which is four and one-half million dollars, 96,000,000 dollars of this direct tax. 

The amount which the States of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida,Alabama, and Mississippi wil) have to pay under a purely free-trade 
system such as most members of Congress coming from the Southern States 
advocate, will aggregate asum equivalent to twice the present State and local 
taxation. How is it to be paid, I ask; and a fair question, too, is this, when 
we remember that ever since the war these States have been declaring their in- 
ability to pay either the interest or the principal of theirdebts. Under asystem 
of direct taxation, the taxation of the Southern States, which is now $37,500,000, 
will be increased to nearly $100,000,000. The South to-day is least affected by 
the customs duties of any section of the country. The class of goods the 
people buy are, as a rule, manufactured at home, and are produced here and 
sold as cheaply as they can be in any countryin the world. The South does 
not consume to any great extent imported goods, or articles which are in- 
creased in value through the imposition of customs duties. 

The farmers of the great Northwest pay a liberal share of the State and 
local taxation, and they pay it, as arule, cheerfully. The most of it goes for 
purposes which benefit them. First, for the education of their children: 
second, for the making and improving of the public highways—always 0! 
great importance to the farmer. How would they feel were they suddenly 
compelled to pay, in addition to the $118,000,000, which is now their annual 

uota of State and local taxation, #74,000,000 to support the Government’ 
Would they pay this #74,000,000 cheerfully when they saw that the wealthy 
New England States paid but $16,000,000, and that the Middle States, with 
relatively a much larger per capita of wealth, paid but $46,000,000 for this pur- 
pose? And then this tax would be a most unequal one. ba 

In some counties it would amount to double and even in some cases flv‘ 
times the amount of the total local taxation. If any farmer who has doubts 
about this wants to know how much his particular county will have to pay 
of this direct taxation, and will write to me,I will give him the exact Us- 
ures—-that is the way to bring the question home tothe people. Not long 
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since 1 showed by way of example that the State and county taxation of 
Wayne County, Mich., was $367,000 in 1880, and the United States taxation by 
direct taxation would be over $1,000,000, about thréefold the State and county 
tax combined. It is, farmers, a fact that in some agricultural counties in 
Michigan such a tax would exceed the State and county tax fivefold. 

: whe farmer assessed at $10,000 would have to pay 85a year, and one assessed 
at $20,000, $170 a year, an amount about equal to the total store expenditures 
of many well-to-do farmers. Asa rule, the farmer’s property is more fairly 
assessed than the bonds and stocks and other personal property of the dweller 
in large cities. An increase such as proposed by free traders, therefore, 
would bear heaviest in agricultural districts. 

Thig should be a very serious question for farming communities, amaé one 
that every farmer should ponder over before he commits himself to such a 
sroposition. He should remember that the total State, county, town and 
<chool district taxation of the United States aggregate annually about #300,- 
000.000. The aggregate annual amount collected by import duties averages 
about $200,000,000, or two-thirds of the amount of State and local taxation. I 
have indicated by the above table how this increase of 66 per cent of direct 
taxation would affect the farmer. Let him decide for himself as to whether 
or not it isa system which he cares to adopt. I merely present the facts. 
It is for him to pass judgment. 


FREE-TRADE HOMES, 


While the professors of American colleges are retailing at second-hand the 
40-year-old exploded arguments of Cobden and Bright, some of the professors 
in English colleges are visiting the homes of the British workmen and learn- 
ing something of the fruits of the theoretical doctrines which have been put 
in practice in England. Prof. Dunckley, of Balliol College, has recently been 
spending much of his time in the homes of workingmen of almost every de- 
scription—milkmen, cabmen, ordinary day laborers, smiths, farriers, piano- 
forte makers, painters, dyers, tailors, shoemakers, bakers, etc. What does 
he tell his countrymen through the columns of the London Daily Post? Pre- 
cisely what I have told the readers of my letters on the industrial classes of 
the Old World. * 

What is the workingman’s home in England like at the 
cording to this English investigator? One picture must s 
in Prof. Dunckley’s own language: 

“A room, bare of every article of furniture that can possibly be dispensed 
with, pawned; in — words ‘put away,’ as they euphemistically putit; the 
smallest possible fire burning in the grate, one can hardly imagine so small 
a fire could keep itself alight, and it always seems to be apologizing for its 
existence, it is so very small; three or four children who seem to be all about 
the same age—they have come so quick, the poor mother pathetically re- 
marks—tumbling about on the floor. And oh, whata world of suffering there 
is in that poor woman’s face as she tells you she owes more than £7 for rent. 
But the landlady is very kind—she is a lady. Howclearly does that worn, 
wan look, that inexpressible look about the sunken eyes, tell us of week upon 
week and month upon month of semistarvation. 

“*T must give the children what breadI can get,’ she says. No string of 
words, however sonorous, no phrases, however cleverly, however beautifully 
put together, could tell the story of her starvation half so eloquently as that 
single sentence: ‘I must give the children what bread I can get.’ Then look 
at the head of the family as he sits crouching over the apologeticfire. Hardly 
thirty yet, and would be strong and heartyif hecould only get work and food. 
Speak tohim. No; he’s got no work; hasn’t had any regular since the be- 
ginning of the year; done a few odd jobs during the spring and summer. 
[‘Hasn’t brought me ina nano M these weeks and weeks,’ ejaculated the 
wife.] He’s tried a’most everything. He’s up at 5.30every morning. He's 
been everywhere a-trying.’ 

“As if by way of consolation, the poor man adds: ‘There’s thousands 
a-walking about like me.’ 

“You haven’t been like this always?’’ says the British professor. 

“ ‘No, sir,’ replied the wife; ‘he wasearning good money when we married; 
his trade was good then.’ 

“*What is your trade?’ 

‘“*Making milk cans—the cans that bring the milk to town from the country.’ 

“*Well, but people must have milk, and the cans must wear out,’ urged 
the professor. ‘How is it that the trade is so bad?’ 

“+ Why. sir,’ said the pale, sunken-eyed man, ‘‘you see they get the cans 
from abroad now; and in my old shop, where there used to be thirty or forty 
of us, there aren’t more than seven or eight now.’ And the wife strikes in: 
‘It do seem a shame, sir, that the foreigners should get the money, and we 
poor English people have to starve.’” 

This isno imaginary picture. It is the simple truth, and can be verified in 
every industrial center in free-trade England. The whole country is being 
flooded with an avalanche of foreign goods, made under all sorts of conditions 
and at incredibly low prices. English goods are being driven out of the mar- 
ket, and the English workman has reached the condition depicted above. 
Nor is the trader and Poe benefited. At first he a 6 would sell 
more goods, and, with the greed which characterizes American importers 
now itching to bring this country into the same deplorable condition, urged 
the free-trade idea. 

Let us hear what one of them says, for, in these days of anglomania, an 
Englishman’s words should go a long way with our misguided free-trade 
countrymen: “I get much less profit on the foreign rubbish (as a great deal 
of it may be called) than I used to do on well-made English goods. Neither 
do I sell any larger quantity of the foreign to make up for the difference. It 
is, therefore, a loss to me, a loss to the English makers whose trades are de- 
stroyed, a loss to the English workingmen whom the makers can no longer 
employ, a loss even to the retail customer, who, as a rule, is disappointed 
with a showy-looking but inferior articlke—a loss to all round except to the 
foreigner who alone gets the benefit.”’ 

And this man furthermore declares that his is only a sample of thousands 
of similar establishments all over the country dealing almost solely in for- 
eign productions because there is no longer a sale for the home-made. Let 
every workman who reads it ponder over this description of the free-trade 
homes as given by an English college professor through a great London 
journal, and then let him ask his wife if he ought to ee a party which 
advocates this suicidal doctrine for the United States. It isa fair question, 
and one he must decide for himself. 


DECLINE OF BRITISH AGRICULTURE. 


The decrease in the total number of persons employed inagriculture in the 
decade ending 1881 was nearly 16 per cent, while the total decrease in 1861 and 
1881 was 31 per cent. Thus, while there are nearly one-third less persons cul- 
tivating the soil than twenty years ago, England is becoming more and more 
dependent upon foreign countries for its food. The rapid dwindling of the 
numbers of the agricultural a of England may well be looked upon 
With alarm, In 1861 the agricultural population of the Kingdom comprised 
“0.8 per cent of the total population, In 1871 it amounted to only 15.7 per 


cent, and in 1881 it had fallen to 12.4 per cent. 
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The above startling facts on the decadence of the agricultural population 
of the kingdom will effectually dispose of Mr. Bright’s rant regarding the 
improvement of the agricultural classes in England, and the benefits of free 
trade to British agriculture. 

Facts show that the condition of the English laborer has not greatly im- 
proved of late years. The same terrible conditions of life may be found in 
the large cities as were found in 1840, and the same conditions may be found 
in the rural districts. The great daily journals ignore these facts. 

‘What is the use?*’ they say; ‘“‘no good can come of publishing them.” 
And so matters grow from bad toworse. Mr. Chamberlain hasrecent ly been 
exposing the terrible condition of the agricultural laborer, and asking how 
he can live and maintain his family on 10 shillings a week ($2.40), 7} percent 
of which amount (according to the above-named gentleman, who is president 
of the local government board) is taken from him by the existing unfair sys- 
temof taxation. A 


THE SAD STORY OF THE BRITISH SILK INDUSTRY. 


A cable dispatch from England gives the following account of the present 
condition of the silk industry in that happy free-trade land: 

“There is a fearful condition of distress among the silk operatives of Lon- 
don. They complain that work is virtually at a standstill, owing to the com- 
petition of foreigners—especially of the Germans. Their complaint is sus- 
tained by official statistics, which show that within the past twenty-five 
years the number of operatives has decreased from 90,000 to 3,000. The col- 
lapse of the trade is represented to be only a question of a few years, unless 
the Government comes to the rescue by laying a duty on manufactured im- 
ports. A series of meetings to urge this action is being organized, and sev- 
eral leading Tories have promised to assist the movement.” 

In the most prosperous days, before free trade blighted this industry, there 
were not less than 150,000 persons engaged in the manufacture of silk goods 
in England. At the present time there are not in all England more than 
from 50,000 to 60,000 personsso employed. A commission recently appointed 
by Parliament to ascertain the causes of this decline addressed a letter to the 
board of trade of the several silk centers of the country, and received the 
following replies: 

Congleton: ‘‘ Withdrawal of protection.” 

Coventry: “Free imports of French and German goods, combined with 
high duties imposed by other countries on our goods.” 

Derby: ‘Withdrawal of protection.” 

Leek: ‘‘Sewing-silk trade maintained itseif.” 

London: ‘* Withdrawal of protection.” 

Macclesfield: ‘‘ Free importation of French and German goods, especially 
black silks, velvets, and mixed goods.” 

Manchester: ‘The French treaty.” 

Middleton: ‘*The French treaty of 1860, coupled with the adulterated dyes 
introduced into England.” 

; Nottingham: ‘No decline, owing to the large increase in the use of silk 
ace,” 

The replies to the Parliamentary inquiry in relation to the collapse of the 
British silk industry in the nine principal centers of the trade are brief, di- 
rect, and tinged with sadmess. Are the people engaged in this industry in 
the city of Philadelphia, in New Jersey, in New York, and the New England 
States prepared to ‘‘ withdraw protection,” with the prospect of the samere- 
sult before them? I think not. ‘The condition of the silk industry in Eng- 
land when that country withdrew protection was similar to the present con- 
dition of a majority of the principal manufacturing industries of the United 
States to-day, namely, prosperous, with a good home market to fall back 
upon. 

Never was a more wanton and cruel blow aimed at a flourishing industry. 
In 1857, a few years before the ratificatiomi of the French treaty, the import 
of raw silk into England aggregated 12,077,931 pounds. Since then it has 
dwindled, year by year, as foreign manufactured goods have forced their 
way free of duty into the home markets, until the last six yearsit has hardly 
averaged 3,000,000 pounds per annum, in 1883 being 3,178,393 pounds, and in 
1881 as low as 2,904,180. On the other hand, the imports of manufactured 
gocte have gradually increased in value from $10,000,000 in 1857 to $102,620,000 

n 1883. 

There can be no question about the truth of all this. I take the facts and 
figures direct from the official blue books of the United Kingdom, and I 
challenge any and all free traders, from David A. Wells and Prof. Sumner 
down, tocontrovert a single fact. Exactly what has happened to the British 
silk industry has likewise happened to several other industries of Great 
Britain, and would happen to nearly all the manufacturing industries of this 
country under even a revenue tariff. 

In the face of these facts, what reply is heard from those who are willing 
to risk industrial collapse for what they call an ‘‘economical principle?’ Why, 
simply this, and nothing more: Thatif our legislators only follow their advice 
something will happen that has never happened. And with this shadowy as- 
surance they leave the dull and unprofitable arena of facts and figures and 
history and soar into the thin atmosphere of abstract reasoning. and look 
with contempt upon the ill-regulated minds composing the Board of Trade 
of London who could attribute the collapse of the silk industry to the “ with- 
drawal of protection.” 


MR. BRIGHT AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Not long since Mr. John Bright, of England, wrote a letter to a Milwaukee 
lawyer, Glenway Maxon, which is evidently intended for foreign consump- 
tion. I propose to show, side by side, how Mr. Bright talks for home con- 
sumption when heis addressing an audience in the midst of the poverty and 
wretchedness of free-trade Great Britain. Under such environments Mr. 
Bright is obliged to confine himself with more exactitude to the facts. He 
does not tell the wretched dwellers in one room, of Glasgow, about wages 
doubling. He tells them the truth. Here it is in his own words: 

FOREIGN CONSUMPTION. HOME CONSUMPTION. 
[Letter of John Bright toa Milwau- [Speech of John Bright, March, 1883, 
kee lawyer, November, 1884. } at Glasgow. | 

In Ireland I believe the wages of In the city of Glasgow alone 41,000 
laborers on farms, and otherlaborin out of every 100,000 live in homes hay- 
proportion, have doubled since the ing only one room, and, further, 78 
year 1850. Ihave no doubt that the r cent, or nearly four-fifths, dwell 
price of labor in this country has ad- in homes of one or two rooms, andin 
vanced more than 50 per cent since Scotland nearly one-third of the 
our free-trade Movement com- whole people dwell in homes of only 
menced, whilethe hoursofiabor have one room, and more than two-thirds, 
in many trades been reduced. We or70 percent, of the people of Scot- 
have had a long period of commer- land dwellin homes of not more than 
cial, manufacturing, andagricultural two rooms. 
depression, but our working popula- Wefind povertyand misery. What 
tion have not materially suffered,and does it mean, when all these families 
their contentment has been general are living in homes of one room, to 
and remarkable. us who have several rooms and all 

Atthis moment wearesufferingless the comforts of life? It means more 
than is the case in other countries, than Ican describe and more than I 
and where any acute suffering exists will attempt to enter into; and as 
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itis modified by the moderate price need begets need, so poverty and mis- 
of food and by the greater ease by ery beget poverty and misery. And 
which almost all the necessaries of so, in all our great towns, and nota 
life are obtained. The demands on little in oursmall towns, thereis mis- 
our exchequer are large, and the an- ery and helplessness, much as I have 
nual revenue is great, but it presses described. In fact, looking at the 
upon the people with a more greatly past, to me itis a melancholy thing 
diminished weight thanin the years to look at; there is much of it which 
before the change from a protection excites in me not astonishment only, 
to a free-trade policy. When you buthorror. The fact is, there passes 
adopt a reasonable tariff you will before my eyes a vision of millions of 
have less fluctuations in trade anda families—not individuals, but fami- 
more steady demand for labor. You lies—fathers, inothers, children— 
have made the black manfree; when passing, ghastly, sorrow-stricken, in 
will you be wise enough to get free never-ending procession from their 
the labor of your people? cradle to their graves, 








Yes, when we adopt free trade, or a ‘‘ reasonable tariff,’’ as you call it, we 
shall be on the high road to that condition of affairs which you so truthfully 
describe, Mr. Bright, when you are talking for home consumption. Your 
ability we admit, but you have not the ability to make the American work- 
man believe in a policy the real results of which you only speak of at home, | 
where the facts can not be denied. 


PAUPERISM IN FREE-TRADE ENGLAND. 


The school boards of England have been the means of bringing to light the 
terrible want and misery with which the whole industrial structure of the 
country is honeycombed. Last winter, when I was in England, a new 
problem presented itself to the British taxpayers. In the great industrial 
centers of the land children—the children of honest British workmen, too— 
were sent to school to learn the three Rs, and to burden their scanty brains 
with sums and tasks while their stomachs were empty, and their little bodies 
weakened by disease and want. Shoeless, ragged, and literally starving, 
these poor children were sent toschool. How could they study with the lan- 

or of starvation ever present? Many of these little creatures have been 
Coan to faint during school hours—indeed, the simplest efforts caused them 
to collapse. 

True it is, that, had education not been compulsory, the probability is that 
England would not justnow have been confronted with the difficulty of cheap 
food for children. It takes a good deal to rouse the English in this direction, 
for they have become by long —— hardened to sights that would bring the 
tears of pity and the helping hand in a country like ourown. Having gath- 
ered up from the gutters these tiny waifs and strays to send them to school, 
itis discovered that they are incapable of learning their lessons, from the 
simple need of blood to keep their poor little brains in working order. The 

nny dinner was the first venture, and in some places in England is work- 
x well. 

The English penny is equal to2cents of our money. To givesome idea of the 
terrible want in British industrial centers I need only say that even the 2-cent 
dinners failed to reach large numbers of those children, for they had not, and 
were unable to procure, the 2 cents to pay for it. 

The object these penny-dinner committees have in view is to furnish all 
the work of cooking the dinners free, but that the 2 cents or 1 cent, as the 
case may be, shall cover the cost of what may be called the raw material for 
this charitable industry. It is even doubtful if it does that, especially the 
halfpenny dinner. The truth is it is thinly disguised charity. 

The still graver question is how to make the dinners available for those 
who could not pay a penny, nor even half a penny—a melancholy fact testi- 
fied to by every speaker at a recent London meeting. These speakers gave 
pitiful accounts of children going to school without any breakfast, and in 
such acondition of physicalexhaustion‘as to make successful study an impos- 
sibility. And these are workingmen’s children, the offspring of men living 
under the system of free trade, and in every important manufacturing town 
in the United Kingdom, for this charitable organization has branches 
throughout the country. And this, American workmen, is the race for cheap- 
ness! 

The men in this country who favor this system want you to work for 50 
cents a day, that they may squeeze the difference of a good home dinner and 
a penny or a halfpenny or a free dinner out of the lifeblood of your children, 
as it isdone in free-trade England. It isa heartlesssystem, a wicked system, 
a system that makes wretched machines of men, women, and children whom 
Almighty God intended for human beings, with hearts and souls, with love 
of happy homes and of home comforts. at a spectacle England presents, 
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local government board showed that in the last year, with respect to Which 
returns were published, more than one-fifth of the deaths that took place 
the metropolis occurred in Workhouses and hospitals. Can anything be mora 
terrible than this? One outof every five of those we meet in the busy throno 
— +) Tr the streets of the world’s great metropolis dies a pauper, Yo. 
outof 5! 7 
But under the glorious system of free trade we are told England has pros. 
pered as no other nation has. That she has increased in wealth, extendeg 
her commerce, increased the wages of those who toil, cheapened their |»; 
and improved their condition. 3 
Let me continue with these appalling statistics. It has been proved in; 
East End that about one-fifth of the children went to school without | 
any breakfast, while “ penny dinners ’"’ had failed because the poorer c} 
could not procure the necessary money (2 cents, United States money The 
average wages of these classes were from $2 40 to $3.90 a week, and muc) o 
this sum is spent in rent. ; 
If such a de: corable showing as the above is possible in the metropolis 
this proteative country, or in the great industrial city of Philadelphia, j 
time the exhibit was made. If onein five of the population of the large cit; 
of this country die paupers, and if one-fifth of our children go to school ey, 
day without their breakfasts, it is time that the system which makes such , 
terrible condition of affairs possible was abolished. Free traders who wa; 
to bring about this condition of affairs in the United States by ref ’ 
longer to protect our producers, and thus compel our American workment 
work for three and four dollars a week are persistently proclaiming abou 
the terrible condition of the working classes here. 
Every now and then we are treated with the revenue-reformer’s cant about 
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the fluctuation of wages here and the steadiness of wages in England. They 
do not tell us, however, that the steadiness in England is due wholly to th 
fact that wages are now on the starvation line—one notch lower and sta. 
vation or pauperism is the lot of the laborer, for in the richest city of the 
kingdom the bones of one out of every five of those who die are consigned 
a@ pauper’s grave. In noisome cellar dwellings, in tenements crumbD)|ing 
decay and saturated with filth, amid squalor and privation, men, won: 
and children who have to work for their bread, live huddled together, occu. 
pying, as I have shown, less actual space than they would *%e entitled to if 
dead. Moreover, disease is sapping the physical and mental vigor of th 
worker, and every succeeding generation of people thus housed and fed \ 
less fitted for laborious exertion. 

In a speech before the Eighty Club in London, the Right Honorable Josep! 
Chamberlain, who champions the cause of the masses in England, said 
‘“Tens of thousands of households do not know the luxury of milk. Children 
are stunting their growth and dulling their intellects for want of proper 
nourishment and proper food, and the houses of the poor are so scanty and 
insufiicient that the most horrible immorality prevails, which seldom comes 
to the surface, but which is known to those who move among the poor.” 

PROVEN BY BRITISH AUTHORITIES. 

The account of my Lye Waste experience was assailed right and left 
free traders in the United States. Copies of the New York Tribune contain- 
ing it and other letters of a similar character were sent over to the Lond 
newspapers in hopes that the facts might be contradicted. But tono | 
pose. The most shocking accounts of wretchedness among the industr 
classes in England and Wales have been indorsed by the London Stan 
(December 26, 1882), the London Daily News (March 6, 1883), and the Lo 
Telegraph, a few weeks later, in an article, ‘‘Chained to the Forge; "’ » 
Christian Million (November 22, November 29, December 6, and Dece! 
13), an illustrated paper, whose artist followed me, as the commission t 
the London dailies had done before, illustrating with his pencil the indu 
trial misery so deep and dreadful that the most graphic pen can but faint 
convey the depths of sorrow that I had imperfectiy endeavored to descri 
Again, within a few miles of the region thus described, I reiterated on a pub: 
oe every fact as published in America (Leamington, November | 
1883). 

Were the facts challenged? 

No! Voices from the audience said the half of what existed had not been 
told. One speaker declared: 

“There are more than 100,000 of the 400,000 population of Birmingham liy- 
ing in back courts, and the condition of the houses, if they might be called 
houses, in those courts [a voice: ‘Pigsties’] was simply shocking. I trusi 
that what has fallenfrom Mr. Porter, the noble chairman, and the honor 
able member for North Staffordshire will go tothe public. In two hours \ 
have had laid before us a mass of information; andif we could, during th: 



























with her free trade and degradation of labor, with her vast industrial army | winter, by agitation, lectures, interviews, pamphlets, disseminate these an 


degenerating bp ge ae af from the want of proper nourishment, and she mak- 
ing paupers of the rising generation. 
ver 1,000,000 of thé inhabitantsof the United Kingdom are paupers, and in 


other facts amongst the people of England, we shall find this to be the one 
uestion. The views we have espoused in endeavoring to confute the Co): 
en Club have been more advanced in this afternoon than at any mecting | 


London one in every five of the ~ gy dies a pauper. auperism and | have had the honor to attend.” 


crime annually cost John Bull 000. The total number of paupers in 
the principal continental countries is 2,351,000, while their population is 
187,000,000, against 1,017,000 paupers in the United Kingdom with a popula- 
tion of 35,000,000. 


Showing 30.6 paupers to the thousand in free-trade England, and only 12.5 | America or France the same percentages of crime, of pauperism, of dru 


paupers to the thousand in protective continental countries. 

The cost of pauperism and crime under free trade has steadily increased 
year by year—increased, too, more rapidly than the population. In 1840 the 
total cost was $30,500,000; it has now reached $82,000,000 annually. The popu- 
lation in 1841 was 26,000,000; to-day it is 35,000,000. Said Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, of Birmingham: ‘ Never before was the misery of the very i more 
en or the conditions of their daily life more hopeless and more de- 
praved.”’ 

THE STAMINA OF THE PEOPLE LOWERED BY FREE TRADE. 


A few months ago there were laid before the British Parliament some fig- 
ures relating to London that, for the moment, seemed to paralyze those op- 
timistic members who are forever singing of the improvement in the con- 
dition of the working classes under their doctrine of free trade. At least, 
not one had the courage to question the statement or reply. 

In the first place it was shown that there were in the metropolis fully 60,000 
families, each of whom lived in a single room. The effect of this may best 
be described in the language of Lord Shaftesbury: 

“The effect of the one-room system, physically and morally, is beyond all 
description. In the first place, the system always leads the one-bed system. 
if _ go into these single rooms you may sometimes find two beds, but you 
will generally find one bed occupied by the whole family. It is impossible 
to say how fatal the resultis. It isdestructive of all the effects of education, 
for in such homes the children unlearn everything they have acquired at 
school during the day.” 

This overcrowding was, moreover, lowering to the stamina of the people. 


Every year the gulf that separates therich and the poor in England deepens 
and broadens. Sir Edward Sullivan, in a recent book, Free-trade Bubbles, 
thus attacks the policy that has brought ruin to a once flourishing indust 

“Listen. Suppose you and other high priests of free trade could detect 





enness, especially among women, that exist in England; if you saw one il 
every five of the population toeing the line of pauperism; if you could see 
an increasing inequality in the distribution of wealth; the centralization of 
land and capital into fewer hands; the extinction of small proprietors and 
small industries; land going out of cultivation or relapsing into pasture 
the marked deterioration in the quality of our manufactured goods; | 
capitalists and large works swallowing up small capitalists and small works, 
and destroying the field for individual exertion; if you saw many industries 
that were formerly strong now weak and seeking other lands; if, finally, you 
saw a whole province, like Ireland, with 6,000,000 inhabitants, so impover 
ished, so poverty-stricken thatevery principle that has hitherto beenesteemed 
all over the world as absolutely indispensable to the progress and happiness 
of mankind has had to be thrown overboard in order to keep the social and 
political body and soul together; if, I ask you, you and your friends hai seet 
all this, or a half of it, or a hundredth part of it in protectionist France 0! 
protectionist America, would you not, I say, have improved the occasion and 
read them a homily on the curse of protection?” 


THE MURMURING OF MUSTERING HOSTS 


Free traders in the United States affect not to see the dissatisfaction amons 
the working classes of England. The operatives of Lancashire and York 
shire understand how they have been robbed by foreign competition. The) 
have watched the great industrial progress of the United States, of France 
and of Germany, under protection; and they know that it has been more 
marked during the last twenty years than that of Great Britain. The mos 
dangerous of England's continental competitors in the textile industries 






It causes depression, debility, and consumption. It is furthermore estab- | may be found at Lille, Roubaix, Tourcoing, Rouen, and St. Etienne 


lished that in families found living in this way, every man and woman lost 
about twenty days’ work annually, a loss,which can be traced to the shocking 
condition of their homes. 

By far the most alarming fact is that 500,000 
inhabitants, belong to the semipauper class. 





France; and Crefeld, Aachen, and Chemnitz, in Germany. 
The Rhenish and Westphalian coal and iron districts, with such works 35 
those of Essen and Dortmund, and those at Seraing, Belgium, can produc 


ple, or one-eighth of the | iron and steel as cheaply as England can, and the certainty of a home m rke t 
e figures collected by the | gives these protective countries the advantage in the contest for foreig 
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trade. In view of this, you will not be surprised when I tell you that I have 
found shoddy manufacturers from Batley and Dewsbury established in 
Aachen, Prussia; Lancashireand Scottish spinnersin Rouen; Leicestershire 
hosiery manufacturers in Saxony; Yorkshire wool-combing establishments 
in Rheims; Dundee jute mills in Dunkerque; all-wool stuif manufacturers 
in the vicinity of Koubaix; English iron and steel mills in Belgium, and Eng- 
lish woolen mills in Holland. ? 
In still further proof of thisI quote the following from the Glasgow Mail, 
October 31, 1885: ' ’ 
‘English rails and railway plant are becoming less and less of a necessity 
to other nations every day. ur manufacturers are struggling to keep their 
mills open, while in Belgium and Austria the mills are busy, Austrian manu- 
facturers especially being kept hard at work in executing the large orders of 
the Austro-Hungarian railway authorities. The chief Belgian makers have 


orders to keep them going for six months, and this drain oa their manufac- | 
turing resources will soon be augmented, for the Victorian Government re- 


quire more than 40,000 tons of rails, and in pursuance of the recent colonial 
policy te get the best and cheapest material, a large share of the contract 
will certainly go to Belgium. 

‘In recent contracts for rolling stock, the independence of Great Britain is 
even more marked. The Adriatic and Mediterranean railway companies 


have been empowered to expend $3,000,000 in rolling stock, but have decided | 


to restrict the contracts to Italian works. The contracts for locomotives 


for the Roumelian railways have gone almost entirely to Austrian and Prus- | 


sian builders. The German exportation of locomotives and rolling stock 
last year was 30 per cent greater than the year before, and this year it fs pre- 
dicted that another great increase will be recorded. So general is this new 
tendency of growing countries to manufacture for themselves, so completely 
are the industrial conditions of the world being transformed, that English 
manufacturers will have to choose between being content to supply England 
and, in a degree, colonial needs, or taking serious measures to compete more 
effectually with their new rivals abroad.” 

Nor is that all. The Royal Commission states that evidence has been laid 
before them by the Northof England Manufacturers’ Association that, while 
in 1871-’75 £27,500,000 worth of iron was manufactured in the district, the 
value of the same production in 1881-85 was only £15,600,000. The associa- 
tion complains that a exists in some of the colonies, and proposes 
a federation, with the import duties abolished. The Tin Plate Manufac- 
turers’ Association report that while trade has increased in volume it has, 
on the whole, been unprofitable. Asyndicate of manufacturers have agreed 
to cut down production 25 per cent. The British Sugar Refiners’ Association 
report extreme depression, attributable to foreign export bounties. 


THE BALANCE WHEEL OF FREE TRADE. 


Mr. Hewitt and Mr. Morrison are forever talking about the balance wheel 
of free trade. ‘‘Get down,” they say, “‘toa solid basis. It is this artifical 
basis which plays havoc with yourindustries. In England, under free trade, 
there are no such sudden changes from prosperity to depression.” Let us 
see. Take, for example, the shipbuilding industry. In 188 the United 
Kingdom built 1,250,000 tons; in 1884 that output sank to 750,000 tons; in 1885 
to 54,000 tons. Is it possible to point to anything equal to this in the United 
States under a protective policy? Here is what the Glasgow Mail says of the 
condition of the laboring classes of the Clyde: 

“How do the unemployed keep themselves alive during months of enforced 
idleness? is a question that is in the mouth of every one acquainted with the 
terrible and long-continued depression that has been resting on the indus- 
tries on our river for the last two or three years. One yard has been totally 
closed for months past, a large majority of those who have anything to do 
have about one-third or one-fourth the number of workmen capable of being 
employed when business is brisk. Only two yards—Messrs. John Elder & 
Co. and Messrs. Napier_& Sons, Govan— have anything like a fair comple- 
mentof work on hand, and, as a consequence of this state of matters, some 
thousands of men have been walking about our streets now for months on 
end unable to get ajob of any kind. 

**Pale-faced many of them, anxious-browed all of them, and seeing little or 
nothing to lead them to hope for a bettering of things, or to help them to 
tide over the quickly advancing winter, which always brings additional 
suffering and privations tothe homesof the poor. ‘Howdotheylive?’ Well, 
some people would say, if they understood all, that the idle workmen do not 
live at all, literally they feed upon the husks which the swine do not eat. 
Their children have to beg, many of them, for their food, and any residenter 
in the neighborhood will tell you about the little hungry-looking creatures 
that tap at the door after dark—because begging is an infringement of the 
police act—and solicit ‘a bit of bread for supper,’ and it brings a lump to 
one’s throat to see how the teeth of one of these hungry little ones close over 
a piece of warm buttered toast from the tea table.” 

4et us see how the balance wheel of free trade steadies and prevents the 
sudden fall of production in England, and how protection permits the Ameri- 
can producer to rush rapidly down to ruin, especially in the production of 
steel: 


Production of steel— 
Year. In United | In United 
States. | Kingdom. 


Net tons. | Gross tons. 


BN i oki, ce ankadis cee ain iaateeibha tiie aici ae ata 1,330,302 | 1,441,719 
Si dele 8a sis eolk dhe iii dias sath cia ta ins gee Roe 1,438,155 | 1,673,649 
itt RE is saa ag ath een ade ininwioteaiaddaeiies 1,286,554} 1,553, 380 
her a i ee 1,116,621 | 1,299,676 
a caciablaish tin bid pddicnh o-iendeoeaibaininespinde cated 1,074,607 | 1,099, 000 


I have not the exact figures for the United Kingdom for 1885, though a 
London journal says: “ 
when the figures are published, to have declined by about 200,000tons.”’ Tak- 
ing the highest year, 1882, we find thatthe decline in the production of steel 
in protective United States has averaged annually for the last three years 
122,182 net tons, while the decline in the production of steel in free-trade Great 
Britain has averaged annually for the last three years 191,324 gross tons. In 
England the output declined from 1,673,649 tons in 1882 to 1,099,000 tons in 1885, 
a decrease of 574,649 gross tons. In the United States the decline was from 
1,438,155 net tons in 1882 to 1,074,607, a decrease of 363,548 net tons. The change, 
therefore, in the United States in the steel industry has neither been so vio- 
lent nor so great, either actually or relatively. Thus the facts prove that 
the ‘balance wheel”’ of free trade is, like all other free-trade assumptions, 
based on no tangible facts. 


REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION, 


The first report of the Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the de- 
one of trade and industry has justreached me. Itis a volume of about 
pages, and contains the answers to a circular addressed to chambers of 





evertheless, the production of steel will be found, | 
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commerce in the United Kingdom. The replies of these commercial and in 
dustrial associations indicate a unanimity of opinion that the terrible con 
dition of affairs in the United Kingdom have been brought about by foreign 
tariffs on the one hand and free imports on the other. In proof of this I need 
only to quote some of the answers sent by these chambers of commerce to 
the circulars of the Royal Commission: 
Aberdeen: “ Depression largely due to high foreign tariff 
Barnsley: ‘Foreign tariffs at the bottom of all our troubles.’ 
Batley: ‘‘Affected very injuriously and very considerably by fo1 






relgn tar- 


ffs. 
Belfast: “Foreign competition and foreign tariffs.” 





Birmingham: “ Foreign competition in netitral markets. Foreign import 
duties on home-manufactured goods exported abroad.”’ 

Birstall (near Leeds): ‘‘ Increased hostile tariffs on our manu tured goods 
exported, and the competition of foreign manufacturers in home mar- 
kets.”* 

Cardiff: ‘‘Foreign tariffs have materially affected our iron and steel trade 

Cleckheaton: “Foreign tariffs are decidedly injurious to the trade of this 


district.” 

Dewsbury: “Foreign tariffs have greatly injured our trade.” 

Dublin: **The depression of trade is, to a great extent, caused by the | 
ing of high duties on goods exported from the United Kingdom.” 

Dudley: ‘‘ Trade is greatly restricted and returns diminished by adverse 
foreign tariffs.”’ 

Dundee: ‘The imposition of very high tariffs on goodsof British origin by 
the countries on the Continent of Europe; also, the duties imposed upon 
these goods in the United States.” 

Exeter: “* Decline of the paper trade is due to foreign competition.” 

Greenock: “ Foreign tariffs and export bounties.” 

Halifax: “‘ Trade seriously affected by foreign tariffs.” 

Hartlepool: “ Foreign tariifs and countries have undoubtedly injured 
trade in certain branches.”’ 

Heckmondwike: ‘‘Foreign tariffs have und 
the trade of this. district.” 

Huddersfield: ‘The protective tariffs of other countries, and even of 
own colonies, have much to do with the present depression. Their eff 
most seriously felt on low goods.” 

Hull: ‘‘ Bounties, subsidies on foreign flags, etc.’ 

Leeds: “‘ Foreign tariffs have seriously injured the traders ofthis district. 

Leith: “The present depression arises from overproduction, foreign com- 
petition, and the system of foreign tariffs and bounties.” 

Liverpool: “If hostile tariffs were ameliorated, and more especiaily f 
eign bounties abolished, the increase in our industry would be great.” 

Macclesfield: ‘‘ The free admission of adulterated goods from abroad.” 

Manchester: ‘‘ Foreign tariffs are the bane of our existence. Had we fr 
trade pure and simple we could hold our own against all comers.”’ 

Morley: ‘Protective and hostile tariffs of other countries, and esp 
our own colonies, have much to do with the present depression.”’ 

Newark-on-Trent: “Foreign tariffs, to a great extent, especially in cas 
where they have been recently increased, and bounties given.”’ 

North Shields and Tynemouth: ‘Foreign tariffs and competit 
felt oppressive.”’ 

North Staffordshire: ‘‘ Foreign tariffs to a serious extent.” 

Ossett: “The trade of.our town and country generally would be great 
improved if the foreign tariffs were removed, or a corresponding duty im- 
posed upon such manufactured goods as are imported from any foreign 
country.” 

Salt Chamber of Commerce: 
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* Prohibition duties in foreign countries 


com- 





petition on the part of foreign countries, salt being imported into Engiand 
and our colonies.”’ 

Southampton: “Foreign duties.” 

South of Scotland Chamber of Commerce: “Foreign tariffs affect our trad 
prejudicially.”’ 

Sunderland: “ Foreign tarifs affect glass and bottle trade adversely 

Wakefield: “Increasing foreign competition.” 

Wolverhampton: ‘‘ Foreign competition one of the main causes of the 
tered condition of trade.” 

Worcester: ‘‘Gloves and porcelain are directly affected by foreign compe- 
tition and tariffs.’’ 

The testimony here is direct and impossible of misconstruction. For- 





in 
every instance given as the cause of the widespread industrial distress in 
England. Every chamber of commerce answeringthe Royal Commissioners’ 
circular is obliged to admit it. Let any sensible man read these petitions 
for free trade which come from all the industrial centers of the United Kine- 
dom, and contrast it with the twaddle of free traders, to the effect that Eng 
land is anxious for foreign nations tocontinue their tariffs that in some mys 
terious Way she may be benefited. The men who believe such a doctrine 
ought to blush at their own credulity, while the men who do not believe it, 
but preach it, should be ashamed to meet the eyes of honest men. 


IRELAND'S PRESENT CONDITION. 
Ireland’s present condition is due to the fact that, instead of being allowed 
to develop her own resources, she has been compeiled by the BritishGoy- 
ernment to buy what she wants of England. Ireland has iron and coai re- 


| sources of her own, but England has neyer allowed her to develop them. 


Moreover, she used to manufacture cotton and woolen goods, hardware 
flannel blankets and silks, but, being new industries, the goods produced were 
neither as cheap nor as good as those of England. Protection, said the En- 
glish, isasystem of waste. Protection, gravely says that British echo in 
this country, Prof. Sumner, is a system of waste. 

The English applied their principles to Ireland. Prof. Sumner would like 
to apply his principles to the United States. You shallnot besuch fools, said 
the English economists, as to waste your time and money in manufacturing 
these articles which we can produce so much more cheaply than you can. 
Buy from us, and by so much you will be the richer; and Ireland was com- 
pelled to adopt the free-trade system, which was not a system of waste, and 
now Irishmen exclaim: “Ireland, with 5,000,000 of inhabitants, with un- 
equalled natural advantages of climate, soil, rivers, harbors; with coal and 
iron and inexhaustible quantities of peat; the finest grazing and dairy coun- 
try in the world, that once supported a population of 8,000,000, and exported 
grain and coal and manufactured goods—iook at her now! 

‘*Her land 1s not one-third cultivated; she hasneither domestic industrics 
nor foreign trade; her millions of acres of waste and cultivable lands; her 
ruined commerce and manufactures; her houses uninhabited; her villages 
deserted; her cattle and sheep rapidly diminishing; discontent, insubordina- 
tion, insecurity, and crime stalking undisturbed through the country; her 

2ople crying for work and wages, and idle, ragged, pauper stricken, deriy- 
ng a wretched existence from her half-cuitivated lands; flying from the 
country like Lot from the %ties of the plain! She toils not, neither does she 
sow; she neither grows nor works nor buys—she goes without.” 

Yet protection, which might have developed all these resources, and made 
Ireland a living organism, a nationality, is a protection of waste, and had it 
been applied, as I yet hope to God that it will be, to that downtrodden coun- 
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try, and ghe had prospered under it as she has become degraded under free 

trade, Prof. Sumner would have the unblushing effrontery to proclaim that 

her prosperity would have been greater under a mb gear of free trade. Here 

is an illustration of free trade that is enough to stir the heart of every patri- 

— Irishman and Irish-American in the world. A decrease in population of 
000,000 ! 

Ruined industries, deserted villages, pauperism, and general wretchedness 
brought about by the policy of Great Britain. I am glad to see that great 
Irish-American leaders are taking up this phase of the tariff question in the 
United States, and are telling us of the rotten wheels that once turned mills 
on the rivers of Ireland, of the beautiful harbors of that once busy island now 
empty of Irish ships, and are warning their hearers of the extent to which 
the Democratic party in this country has committed itself to a doctrine es- 
sentially British. 


INCREASE OF WAGES IN GERMANY UNDER PROTECTION. 


The free traders are constantly asking the question, ‘‘ Howis it that wages 
are higher in England under free trade than in Germany under protection?’’ 
and protectionists seem to lack the courage or the ability to answer this ques- 
tion in the shortest and most direct way, namely, that they are not. The 
workingman, since Germany has returned to protection, is better off in that 
country than in England. 

After a disastrous attempt to establish free trade, the German Empire in 
1880 was obliged to return to protection. I spent a portion of 1883 in Ger- 
many and opportunity was afforded to observe the results of four years of 
protection. 

The ptaces which I visited covered the industrial regions of the entire em- 
Eee. he tour includea the woolen region in the vicinfty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 

he silk region of Créfeld, the textile industries surrounding Elberfeld and 
Barmen, the iron and coal regions centered around Diisselfeld and Dort- 
mond, including Duisburg, Essen, Hamm, Bochum,Arnsborg, and Muhlheim; 
further northwest to Bielefeld, the center of the linen industry; the great 
commercial towns of the north; thence to Hanover, Berlin, into the cotton 
and mining regions of Saxony, including Dresden, Freiberg, Chenmitz, 
Zwickau, Annaburg, etc.; thence to Leipsic, through the mining districts of 
the Hartz Mountains; back to Cologne; up the Rhine to Frankfort; all 
through the manufacturing regions of Alfsace-Lorraine; south to Miilhausen, 
besides a score of other places less noted as manufacturing towns. 

In the course of this tour I covered the principal coal, iron, steel, mining, 
cotton, woolen, worsted, silk, and flax industries of the Empire, and after this 
investigation am prepared to establish the facts of the industrial progress of 
Germany since theGovernment abandoned the policy of free trade and re- 
turned to protection. 

Wages have increased; hundreds of thousands of the unemployed have been 
given profitable work; old blast furnaces, which had become moss-grown 
under free trade, have been relighted; new ones have been built; others are 
to-day in course of construction; silent spindles are humming again; looms, 
covered with dust and cobwebs, are once more clattering: old mills have 
been reopened, and new ones have been built, and English firms have found 
it profitable to move to Germany and give employment to hundreds of the 
Weavers and spinners who, under free trade, had nearly starved on black 
bread and horsefiesh. 

In the great iron and coal centers of Prussia house rent is less than half 
what it is in the coal and iron regions of Wales and Scotland, while wages, 
owing to the recent increase, are about the same as they are in Great Brit- 
ain. Wages in free-trade Germany were undoubtedly lower than in free- 
trade England; but see how wages have increased in German iron works 
and machine shops in five years of protection: 


Increase in wages in German iron works and machine shops. 
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All works: P.cent.| P.cent.| P.cent. 
SEE WERON sas. 5c cn anaadcceancibansuded 25.2 | 33.9 32.2 
RIND cnn dithinkin ines «<ARdd onipedodyuncdimanatnatl 42.0 57.2 62.1 
Wages per —_ 1 dei biden Milles dibabiaie aiesanter actin 13.4 7.4 14.2 
Tron and steel works: 
ee ee ae 23.5 26.9 26.3 
I a Eo at ma 39. 4 50 4 41.4 
RR nai 12.9 18.5 11.8 
Machine shops: 
ERNIE. in ands ch ecssensesnnc i kk cima dail 29.3 50.9 52.9 
Total wages ........... 48.3 73.6 82.0 
Wages per employé 14.6 15.0 19.2 














The above is an official statement prepared with the greatest care by the 
Tron and Steel Association of the Empire. It includes 350 firms, and repre- 
sents a capital of $262,000,000, and employs 235,000 men. In 1879 the same as- 
sociation reports 320 firms, smioyne 151,000 persons. In 1884 the same 
works gave employment to 201,888 workmen, showing an increase of 33 oad 
cent of the number employed under protection, while the total monthly 
wages paid had increased 52 per cent. I have yet to find the free trader who 
can explain away these facts. What is true of the coal and iron and steel in- 
dustry of Germany is equally true of the woolen, the cotton, the silk, and 
the linen industry, though in these industries I have not such complete re- 
yurns. 

Wages have risen, there has been a greater demand for labor, manufac- 
turers have made more —_ and the benefits resulting from the tariff are 
undeniable. I can not, however, refrain from giving one more illustration 
of how protection works in Germany. When England held possession ofthe 
German market under the favorite policy of free trade, she rie im- 
ported into the Empire about half a million of woolen felt hats. With the 
aid of the protective tariff of 1879, the manufacture of hats in Berlin has de- 
veloped to an enormously important interest. 

The German manufacturers have not only driven the English goods almost 
entirely out of the country, the number of hats imported in 1883 being only 
89,000, but they have also man to obtain for themselves a eo of re- 
= in foreign countries. Still more remarkable is the fact that they have 

n..e todo this and yet increase the pay of the men and women em- 
eres in the hat factories to rates a to those paid in England. 

ted States Consul Lincoln, of Aix-la-Chapelle, says that the workmen 
earn in Germany from twenty to twenty five marks (% to %) a week; women 
half this amount. 

The rate of wages paid for hat-making in Manchester, according to the 
Board of Trade report of the Kingdom for 1883, page 41, is, for men 86 per 
week and $3 per week for women. Here is an instance in which wages in a 
certain industry are the same in England as on the Continent; in which pro- 
tection has reversed the condition of things by taking an industry from a 
free-trade country and giving it to a protection country; in which protec- 
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tion, far from increasing the cost of the article tothe consumer, has reduced 
it, and in which ge on has increased also the export trade. 

The history of the linen industry of Germany and Great Britain forms 
rather a romantic episode, and one which is not without its attraction to 
thoge people who never tire of dwelling on that alluring vision, ‘‘ the world’s 
market.”’ Germany once controlled the linen markets of the world. Great 
Britain wrested them from her, and Glasgow, Dundee, Belfast, and Manches- 
ter got the lion’s share. Bohemia and Belgium seized the remainder. To 
Germany remained nothing but a home market, made profitable by protec- 
tion. Half a century has elapsed, and during this time Great Britain has 
been browsing in the rich fields of the “ world’s market.’’ Let English au- 
thorities tell the result: . 

“During the last twenty years of this century the linen industry of Ger- 
many has increased 300 per cent.’’—Muthall. 

“During the last twenty years the linen industry of Great Britain has de- 
creased 18 per cent.”’—Nineteenth Century, June, 1883. 

“During the last twenty years the exports of linen goods from Germany 
have increased.’’—British Blue Book. 

‘* During the last ten years the exports of linen and yarns from England have 
decreased steadily every year, until they are less than half what they wsre a 
decade ago.’’—British Statistical Abstract, 1882. 

“The shares of the leading German flax mills at Bielefeld are 20 and 22 per 
cent above par.” 

**The shares of the ten principal flax mills of Belfast are 58 per cent below 
par.”’.—-Nineteenth Century. 

“Germany at the present time gives employment to 200, 000 persons in this 
industry, and Great Britain to 150,000 persons.’’—Census of the respective 
countries for 1881. 


THE FACTS ABOUT GERMANY CORROBORATED, 


Since the publication of my letters on Germany I have been honored by 
the most savage attacks from the very high priests of free trade in the United 
States itself. it is cheering, therefore, to find, just as I am going to press 
with this pamphlet. that my position is sustained by Mr. George Strachey, 
Her Majesty's chargé d’affaires at Dresden, in a recent report on the effects 
of the German customs tariff reform of 1879, and on the revision of 1885. 
This report has just reached me inthe London Times. Mr. Strachey is afree 
trader of the most advanced type, but he is obliged to admit that there isno 
change in the popular sentiment in regard to protection; andin this he abso- 
lutely contradicts the stories which free traders have told in the United 
States, that there was a probability of Germany returning to free trade. 
Mr. Strachey says: 

“A survey of manufactures and trade will probably be thought to have es- 
tablished that no single answer can be given to the inquiry how far has the 
industry of the German Empire been helped or hurt by protection? Far from 
the facts and opinions collected being susceptible of reduction to a single 
focus, it is scarcely possible to generalize for each division, or even for each 
order of inaGustry. 

“If it be asked what signs there are in Germany of that incipient free-trade 
reaction which some of our politicians contrive to discern on the continent 
of Europe, especially in the particular countries most wedded to protection, 
there can be no hesitation in replying there are none. 

The political constellations of the Empire, the highest personal influences, 
the most powerful industrial and commercial forces, some of the principal 
press energies, all are on the side of the existing system. The belief is 
widely diffused that the tariff reform of 1879 saved Germany from a great 
ruin, and that the Empire is now onthe road toindustrial greatness, perhaps 
to the succession of that hegemony which Great Britain, it is thought, now 
with difficulty holds in her hands. Protection is in the national air, and it 
will not be dissipated by foreign arguments, however accurately deduced 
from the axioms of scientific doctrine.” 

The above, coming as it does from an English authority, disposes of the 
criticisms, which.i n effect, were that Germany was beginning to see that 
protection did not pay. None of the other facts presented about Germany 

ave been answered in any way. 


LABOR AND WAGES IN SWEDEN 


The miners in Sweden are generally paid either by the day or by the piece, 
according to the length of the level dugin a given time, and with a due re- 
gard for the greater or less resistance of the earth. The salary for the day 
of twelve hours varies between 35 cents and 70 cents, according to the skill of 
the worker. In the districts of Dannemora and Kopparberg, for example, 
the rate of remuneration by the piece is from 20 cents to 30 cents per 4 feet of 
level bored, and from 95 cents to$1.15 for the ore extracted and conducted tothe 
surface. The powders, explosives, and repairing of the tools are furnished 
by the workers when they work by the contract, and by the proprietors when 
the work is done by the day. Women and children are employed to prepare 
and purify the ore. They earn thus from 20 cents to 30 cents per ton. 

In the blast-furnace workers earn by the piece about 40 cents per day; the 
woodcutters from 20 cents to 30 cents, according to the season. Some own- 
ers of blast-furnaces are proprietors of forests, and employ countrymen to 
prepare the charcoal necessary for the furnace. The proprietors of the fur- 
nace furnish, in this case, to the worker a house, a field, and certain natural 
produce. in return for which the workman has to furnish a certain number 
of days of work per month gratuitously, and which constitute a sort of 
rent under form of payment in kind. 

The interest of metallurgy, properly speaking, has the nearly general cus- 
tom in Sweden of paying its workers by the piece, and lodging not only the 
foreman but all the good workers who compose the personnel of each mill 
or factory. The former receive, further, fuel gratis, and have the right of 
ao of a little meadow or a little piece of ground to cultivate vege 
tables. 

Their average pay at the present time ranges from 30 cents to 50 cents per 
day. At Sandvik (district of Gefleborg) the good smiths, smiths’ strikers, 
and founders receive, in all seasons, from 45 cents to 8 cents per day of 
eleven or twelve hours, but they can increase their wages by working by the 
job. The less skilled workers earn from 40 cents to 65 cents per day. Both 
are lodged gratis, but not fed. The extra hands are paid 40 cents to 65 cents 
per day in summer and from 30 cents to 40 cents per day in winter. They 
are not lodged. The workers have not fixed days of rest, but they easily ob- 
tain leave for their particularaffairs. Their work generally iasts from 6a. m. 
to 7 p. m., with the ordinary time of stopping for meals. A great part of the 
work is done by the + ownage of relays. The foremen only are engaged by the 
year. The other workers can quit the factory at will and be dismissed the 
same. 

At Eskilstuna the most ex 
day of twelve hours, inferior 


rt workers earn from 50 cents to 75 cents per 
ands only making from 30 cents to 40 cents per 
day the whole season. If the workers are boarded and lodged the salaries 
undergo a great reauction, and are paid by the week. The customary holi- 
days are left to the workers, but when they work by the week the employers 
exact of them at least fifty weeks of work in the year. The workers work- 
ing by the week contract for engagements. 

he good workers in the iron works of Arboga (district of Westmoreland) 
are paid at the rate of 50 cents to 60 cents per day of eleven hours. They are 














lodged free, with shed, cellar, about 54 cubic feet of wood for fuel, and suffi- 
cient land to plant four and a half bushels of potatoes. They receive, fur- 
ther, the medical assistance and medicine gratis. In case of sickness the 
company allows a sum of 15 cents per day; in case of death, it gives the 
widow 87 for funeral expenses; $2.50 to the husband in case of the death of 
his wife; $1.75 to the parents in case of the death of their child. The me- 
diocre workers of the same factory also have aright to the divers aids which 
have been enumerated, but they only receive 45 cents per day. 

If any one has doubts of the narrow marginof the Swedish worker’s budget, 
these figures ought to dispel them. They are far more effective than the 
wagejtables, because an attempt has been made to explain the environments. 


EFFECT OF PROTECTION IN FRANCE. 


Perhaps the experience of France, a nation that has steadily adhered to 
protection, may add to the evidence already given in favor of unwavering 
adherence to the protective licy. At any rate, her experiences are inter- 
esting and instructive to students of the tariff. 

At the beginning of this century France found herself exhausted by bloody 
warsof about twenty years’ duration, and for two years afterwards devoured 
by hostile armies and subjected toanenormous contribution. Toall appear- 
ances she was crushed. In three years she recovered from her suffering and 
was among the most prosperous nations in Euro 

‘* And whence has this mighty change arisen?” 
of over half a century ago. 

And the reply came promptly: ‘‘She fostered and protected the industries 
of her subjects. This is the only genuine source of wealth. She submitted 
in some cases to pay higher prices for inferior articles in the incipiency of 
her establishments than she could purchase the finished articles fromabroad. 
The consequence of this sound policy was that in a short space of time her 
own manufactures arrived at perfection and were sold cheaper than the 
foreign.” 

Sane half acentury ago, ina valuable work under the title ‘‘ De l'Industrie 
Francaise,”’ the celebrated political economist, Chaptal, said: 

‘‘Should we then have abandoned these attempts at manufacturing supe- 
riority? No; we snould persist and carry ourown labortoperfection. Such 
is the course we have pursued, and such is the skill to which we havearrived 
that our industry has already excited the jealousy of that nation from which 
we have derived it.” 

What has been the result of this policy to France? 

In 1812, by four branches, the cotton, linen, woolen, and leather, Great 
Britain gained a clear profit of $315,000,000 (see Colquhoun, Wealth, Power, 
and Resources of Great Britain, page 91). At that time, according to Mul- 
hall (see Progress of Nations, page 245), the manufacturing industry of 
France did not, in its entirety, amount to more than $30,000,000, of which 
silk stood for one-half. According to the same authority it now exceeds 
#2,080,000,000, classified as follows: 


Teauired an eminent writer 





| Operatives. Products. 





Textile factories 770, 000 $685, 000, 000 


ICE De So ie Mam ntddintenndnksthatetscottisns 120, 000 400, 000, 000 
CRONE Bai dtd bocaticcia cttw ciadnaptascondat 156, 000 260, 000, 000 
SCOR Ais MeN eb dows ined catdsicinastawaed 300, 000 180, 000, 000 
SOR, CU Bae been Sceesccccenncésctucces 100, 000 150, 000, 000 
Se A SPO ibe cb cba cvieccosdcucuskssussee 70, 000 130, 000, 000 
Furniture, JOwelry, G66 ......c 0.25. cc cece ceccces 90, 000 95, 0v0, 000 
Motels Gril WHORE AS is ssc nice cccedcccioceawe 330, 000 180, 000, 000 

RE satiny oh sed Ow anciahakiics <abddkbaacactds } 1, 936,000 | 2,080, 000, 000 


Textile fabrics, which now employ about 3,000 steam engines, 10,000.000 
spindles, and nearly 800,000 operatives in France, have almost trebled since 
England abolished custom-house duties in 1842, the total product of France 
then being $275,000,000 against about $700,000,000 at the present time. 

Is it possible for free traders to explain satisfactorily the decline of the 
woolen and worsted industry in England, and its increase of 270 per cent in 
thirty years in protective France? 
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The decay of the silk industry to one-third its former proportions in Eng- | 


land, and its increase of 200 per cent in the last thirty years in France? 

The obliteration of the cotton industry since 1850 in some parts of Great 
Britain, and its increase of 80 per cent during the same time in France? 
‘ .* decline of the linen industry in England and Ireland and its increase 
n France? 


The decline of the hand-made lace trade in Great Britain, and its increase | 


of 130 per cent in France? 


A second time in this century France passed through an exhausting war, 


and a second time paid an enormous,contribution tothe victors. Yet, to use 
the words of an English writer, ‘‘ France, under protection, is better off than 
England under free trade.’’ All who will may see that countries like the 
United States and France not only prosper under protection, but can easily 
bear calamities which would crush England as long as she keeps her pres- 
ent policy. 

THE AMERICAN SYSTEM. 


Without going farther into the economic history of European countries to | 


chronicle the failure of the doctrine of free trade, I will examine for a mo- 
ment the marvelous achievements of industry created b: 
pews of wise governments, of which our own country affords the most bril- 
jantexample. Thearchitects of the Union began prudently to develop trade 
and industry by import duties. Until we reached the tariff of 1846 the stat- 
utes are a succession of imposts, prompted by the spirit which originally 
enacted the American tariff. 

The low tariff of 1857 preceded by a few months the great commercial and 
industrial revulsion of the same year. Gold had been driven out of the 
country, ‘ndustries had been ruined, importations had become excessive, and 
“—- years of approximate free trade brought upon us universal financial 
ruin. 

In 1861 the Morrill tariff was enacted, and for nearly a quarter ofa century 
the country has progressed and prospered under it, and at the same time 

assed through the greatest civil war of modern times. It is practically this 

aw, revised by the tariff commission, and reduced by the law of 1883, that we 
are now asked by free traders to abolish altogether, or modify by horizontal 
reduction, or adjust for’revenue exclusively. There is room for further re- 
vision, but it ought to be done by intelligent and friendly hands, and after a 
careful and ealm inquiry into the industrial needs of the country. 

Under the present tariff law we have grown from a purely agricultural 
country, ew. dependent upon Europe for our manufactures, to a nation 
teeming with important industries. During twenty years of protection we 
have added 20,000,000 to our population; the number of our cities and towns 
(with over 8,000 inhabitants) has actually doubled—from 141 to 286. The 
population of our cities have more than doubled—5,000,000 in 1860 to upwards 
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of 11,000,000 in 1880. The important industries have developed in the same 
Pooky rtions. The annual product of our coal mines has increased from 14,- 
)00,000 tons in 1860 to 96,000,000—or nearly sevenfold. Our iron mines in 1860 
produced 900,000 tons of ore, but the stimulus of protection has brought up 
the annual yield to nearly nine times that amount, or 8,000,000 tons. 

The various metal industries of the country were in 1860 employing about 
53,000 hands, consuming $100,000,000 worth of material, and producing $189,- 
000,000 worth of annual product. To-day these sameindustries give employ- 
ment to 300,000 hands, consume %380,000,000 worth of material, and produce 
every year $600,000,000 in value of manufactured goods. In 1860 about 130,000 
persons were engaged in industries relating to wool and its manufactures; 
to-day 340,000 are so engaged, while the value of the annual product has in- 
creased threefold, exceeding now %500,000,000. A judicious tariff hasincreased 
the number employed in the woolen industry from 60,000 to over 160,000, 
while the value of the yearly product of our home mills has risen from $80,- 
000,000 to 270,000,000. 

In the cotton industry, need I say that we have practically robbed England 
of 55,000,000 customers, increased the number employed in our mills to 200,000 
persons, and in the last two decades doubled the value of the product. Im- 
ports of cotton goods have steadily declined from 227,000,000 yards in 1860) to 
23,000,000 yards in 1881, while export reached, the same year, 150,000,000 yards. 
A more remarkable progress has been made in the silk industry, which, be- 
fore the Morrill tariff, gave employment to 5,000 persons; in 1880 it employed 
over 30,000, a sixfold increase. The importation of silk goods has remained 
stationary since 1860, at about $30,000,000, the production of our own mills 
increasing from %6,000,000 in 1860 to over $40,000,000 in 1880. 

The manufacture of pottery, stoneware, and glass employed 12,000 in 1860 
against 35,000 now. The chemical industry was in its infancy thirty years 
ago—6,000 persons were engaged in it; to-day there are five times that num- 
ber, or 30, Our 30,000 miles of railroads of those times will exceed 120,000 
miles at the close of the present year—a mileage equal tothe railway mileage 
of the rest of the world. 


REDUCING THE COST TO THE CONSUMER. 


And this enormous increase in manufacturing, in internal improvements, 
and home trade has been followed by a steady decrease in the price of man- 
ufactured articles to the consumer, and of the cost of transportation to the 
manufacturer and trader. 

The opening of our own coal mines has reduced the price of coal in the 
United States to less per ton at the mines than the cost in Great Britain: 
and, owing to the low rates of freight, to less per ton at same distance from 
the mine. A policy of protection has reduced the cost of iron and steel. In 
1864, when our first Bessemer steel works were undertaken, American rail- 
road managers were paying from $80 to $100 per ton for English steel rails 
delivered at English seaports. 

In 1877, ten years after American mills were prepared to manufacture steel 
rails to fill orders, the price of their rails had been reduced to #0 per ton; in 
1882, notwithstanding the extraordinary demand for steel rails, caused by the 


boom and appreciation in values of the raw material from which they are 
manufactured, the average price throughout the year was only $48.50 per ton 


On the Ist of January, 1883, the price had fallen to $0 a ton, and on the Ist of 

January, 1884, it was 835 a ton; in July, 1884, it was #30; in 1885, it was #27.50 
It has reduced the cost of freight from an average per ton per mi 

principal lines from one cent seventy mills in 1873 to one cent seven mills i: 

1880; and to-day official statistics show that railway transportation is cheay« 

in the United States than in any other country of the world. Thesameis ti 

in regard to passenger traffic. 

It has reduced the cost of our woolen goods. In 1860 we imported nearly 
one-third of the woolen goods used in this country; now we import a little 
more than one-tenth. 

The imports, exclusive of clothing, and the home product, according tot 
census, compare thus: 


eon ti 


1860. 


1280 








IE iin anaes nko tn we cksadalidabils coacienedia $80, 734,606 $267, 252,913 
DS SI PE Ra tad on sending aittinestadwestthoneeneosanaenes 37, 936, 945 31, 834, 47 
SE Nigra a i cient daktane anecanita ened amanda ednine 118, 671, 551 299, O87, 450 
If the manufacture had not grown could we now buy over $200,000,000 with- 
| out raising prices abroad? Or could we now buy one-third the quantity con- 
sumed, as we did in 1860, before the present woolen schedule went into force, 

| without paying high prices? ‘ 
It has reduced the price of wool because it has increased the production 








from 60,000,000 pounds to 325,000,000 pounds. 

It has reduced the price of our cotton goods so rapidly to the consumer 
that many grades are cheaper here thanin England. In twoclasses of coods 
which have only been made inthis country for two or three years the cost of 
making has been reduced from 33 to 50 per cent in that line and the actual 
cost of the goods to the consumer has been reduced in that time from 25 to 
30 per cent. Common grades of goods, owing to home competition, have 
fallen in price below the English price, especially when the relative quality 
is considered. 

With protective barriers to aid them England's rivals have been making 
greater progress than England. The consumption of England's goods no 
longer grqws at its old pace, the population of the center of the cotton indus- 
try remains stationary, while the condition of the operatives in Manchester 
and Salford grows worse and worse. In 1842 Great Britain consumed about 
1,375,000 bales of cotton; the continent of Europe 816,000 bales, and the United 
States 325,000 bales. To-day Great Britain's annual consumption is 3,395,000 
bales; the continent of Europe has increased to an annual consumption of 
3,038,000 bales, and the United States to 2,230,000 bales, averaging 440 pounds 

jer bale. 

: Thus, under a protective policy, the European continent and the United 
States have increased their annual consumption of cotton from 1,141,000 bales 
in 1842 to 5,268,000 bales at the present time, while Great Britain has increased 
from 1,375,000 bales in 1842 to 3,395,000 at the present time, an increase of 
2,020,000 bales, against an increase of 4,125,000 bales for the protective conti- 
nent of Europe and the United States. Without going into the question as 
to whether or not a protective policy beneiited England, we are confronted 
with the important fact that since 1842 the consumption of raw cotton in 
protective countries has grown at a much more rapid rate thanin free-trade 
England; under the influence of protection other countries have made greater 
progress. ’ 

The American system which we are asked to abolish has thus called into 
existence these vast manufacturing interests, brought into play the ingenu- 
ity and mechanical invention of the country, and firmly established in the 
Republic a class of well-paid, intelligent artisans. So important Lave these 
industries become, and so much better paid are American workmen than 








































those of any other country that hundreds of steamships annually enter our 
ports laden with men, women, and children anxious to partake of the bene- 
fits of the policy that has induced wealth to flow in this direction. These 
vessels return empty of human freight. 


HAS IT COST THE FARMER ANYTHING? 


But we are told that this industrial progress has been made at the cost of 
theagriculturalinterests of the country; that the manufacturer has ‘“‘ robbed” 
the farmer. I have shown this assertion to be so false that, were it not echoed 
and reéchoed through the land by leading free traders, one would hesitate to 
deny that which bears on its face the imprint of falsehood. Manufacturers 
have only followed closely along the line of agriculture, strengthening and 
sup lementing it The number of farms has doubled—2,000,000 in 1860 to 
4,000,000 in 1880; their value has increased in that period from $6,000,000,000 to 
over $10,000,000,000. The production of cereals has increased under protection 
from 1,230,000,000 bushels in 1860 to 2,700,000,000 bushels in 1880, an increase of 
over 100 per cent. 

The value of live stock has risen from $1,000,000,000 in 1860 to $1,500,000,000 in 
1880, while the annual products of the farm have reached $3,000,000,000. The 
number of sheep, owing to the duty on wool, has more than doubled—22,000,- 
000 in 1860 to over 50,000,000 at the present time. The home product of wool 
has increased from 60,000,000 to ,000,000 pounds. The number of persons 
returned as ——_ yed in the gainful occupations hasincreased in the last ten 
years from 12,500,000 to 17,500,000, the rate of increase being in excess of that 
of the entire population, the former being nearly 40 per cent, while the latter 
has slightly exceeded 30 per cent. On the other hand, under free trade in 
aoe the gainful occupations have decreased and agriculture has de- 
clined. 

Every farmer, every workingman, and every practical business man can 
read and understand the effect of the protective industry on the farmers’ in- 
terests. ‘Repeal your protective system,’’ says the free trader, addressing 
the American farmer; “buy British goods et a less price than you pay for 
American goods, and you will become rich and prosperous. Under the Ameri- 
can system you are being ‘robbed.’*’ What are the facts? 

The farmer certainly shows satisfactory progress in cereal productions 
during this quarter of a century of ‘‘robbery: ” : 


Decade ending— 
1880. 1870. 1860. 1850. 
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Total cereal production 
in United States, bush. |2, 697, 962, 456 |1, 387, 299, 153 (1, 239, 039, 947 867, 453, 967 
Percentage of increase 


SERGI i. winiciiwitecs suv 21. 10 59.9 Meee 1h chduk beeen. 
Percentage of increase 
by decades ............ 94.5 12.0 42.0 


Amount per capita of 


total population, bush. 53. 79 35. 98 39. 40 37. 40 


An increase of nearly 100 per cent in the principal products. Manufac- 
tures have done no better than this. Free traders attributed this immense 
increase in agricultural products to the cultivation of new land. 


IS THE TARIFF DUTY A TAX? 


Nothing can be more false than the claim of the free-trade press and the 
free-trade orators that duty is a ‘“ tax’’ that comes out of the farmers and 
artisans of the country. By far the greater portion of the revenue collected 
on importations is the toll paid by people of other countries for the admis- 
sion of their goods, the difference in the retail price of goods in a partially 
free-trade country like England and the United States rarely approaching 
the amount of duty. 

I was assured by a score of manufacturers, When traveling in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire last year, that the recent increase in French tariff came out 
of their pockets and notthe consumers in France; that they were compelled 
tosell their goods in France at the same price as before the increase of duty. 
InGermany I found precisely the same state of things, and British firms who 
had moved there admitted to me that they were selling their goods, made by 
German hands on German soil, as cheap, and in some instances cheaper, 
than the same class of goods were produced in Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, 
Huddersfield, Dewsbury, and Batley. 

What injury could the tariff possibly have done the consumer in Germany 
orin France? It simply — tted the producer to make the goods in those 
countries instead of in a foreign land. 

As proof of this in our own country, glance over the exports from the 
United States to foreign countries, of our manufactured commodities. We 
are sending to other nations yearly our agricultural implements, including 
fanning-mills, horse-powers, mowers and reapers, plows, cultivators, shov- 
els, forks, hoes, ete.; carriages, carts, cotton goods, railroad cars, locomo- 
tive engines, watches, clocks, glass and glassware, hats, caps, boots, shoes, 
wearing apparel, machinery, cutlery, edged tools, files, saws, firearms, nails, 
india-rubber goods, jewelry, lamps, saddlery, harness, organs, pianos, paper, 
stationery, ee sewing-machines, household goods, woodwork, 
tinware, and scales. 

On this point says Mr. Dudley: “As a rule, men do not export goods to 
another country to be sold at a loss, and when you see a manufacturer send- 
ing his goods to a foreign country for a succession of years it is fair to pre- 
sume that he does it because he can get more there than he can at home; in 
other words, they are cheaper here than in the foreign country+to which 
they are exported.” 

To introduce the system —— by the so-called revenue reformer is to 
break down our home market in favor of Great Britain. It would close our 
mills and furnaces and throw hundreds of thousands out of work. England 
would buy no more of our farmers—she only buys now what she is obliged 
to buy, and she only buys of us because it is the most convenient and cheap- 
est market. 

There is no greater folly in the world than this talk of giving up our home 
industry in hope of replacing it by foreign trade. Suppose, for example, we 
can buy an article costing $100 here for $95 abroad. e consumer makes 
$5, but the nation loses in net income $9. Itis not true thatif the nation 
gains an equal amount of foreign trade to the home trade that it has lost it 
Will be as well off as before. 

It must gain double the amount of lost trade. Thus, should England suc- 
ceed in displacing us in manufacture of metals, cotton, and woolen goods, 
we should lose an annual product or net income of from #800,000,000 to $900,- 
000,000, and to compensate us for that loss we should have to increase our 
foreign trade about $1,800,000,000. 

Under free trade the farmer would get no better price for his grain; the 
standard of living would come down, and with it ues and wages; our an- 
nual per capita consumption of food products (now ater than any country) 
would fall with it in prices; in fact, the story of Holland and Germany would 
be repeated on an infinitely larger scale. England alone would be benefited 
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(she would buy our wheat at a less price and make more money on the labor 
of her people). The repeal of our tariff system and the destruction of our 
manufactories would check the industrial decline of England. 

To bring this about shecan afford tospend money toestablish Cobden Clubs, 
engage writers, and circulate books in the United States. 


MOTHER, WIFE, SISTER. 


And now a word for woman. In European countries she has to bear the 
double burden of motherhood and labor. Statistics will help us here a little. 
The census of free-trade England shows that 65,000 women are engaged in 
coal-mining, op ee. and the manufacture of iron and steel. Of the 
6,373,367 persons returned in 188] as engaged in industrial pursuitsin England 
an Wales, 1,578,189 were women. Of the3,837,112s0 returned in the United States 
only 631,988 were women. Of thisnumberthe manufacture of tobacco, boots, 
and shoes, clothing, woolen and worsted, cotton and silk goods, hosiery, mil- 
linery, carpets, fancy boxes, hats and caps, printing, bookbinding, and can- 
ning fruit employ about 460,000, and the miscellaneous industries the remain- 
der. 

But few are engaged in- outdoor manual labor. At present we are not 
obliged to graduate our girls and our future mothers as fillers of blast fur- 
naces and makers of brick. The competition with the laborers of Europe 
has not yet compelled our women to work at the anvil and the smithy fire. 
The labor of women in the United States has not yet been degraded, because 
men who bow down and worship the god of cheapness demand it; so long as 
the labor of our aeen7 is protected, so long and no longer will the head of 
the family be abl@ to earn enough money to support his wife and children. 

In Europe the degradation of woman is complete. I have seen her around 
the pit mouth, at the forge, and barefooted in the brickyards of ‘ Merrie 
Engiand,”’ filling blast furnaces and tending coke ovens in “ Sunny France.”’ 
I have sadly watched her bearing the heat and burden of,the day inthe flelds 
of the “Fatherland,” and in Austria-Hungary doing the work of man and 
beast on the farm and in the mine. Ihave seen women emerge from the 
coal pits of “busy Belgium,”’ where little girls and young women graduate 
underground as hewers of coal and drawers of carts, for it is no uncommon 
thing in Europe to hitch women and dogs together that manufacturing may 
be done cheaply. 

Aged, bent and sunburned, I have seen women, with rope over shoulder, 
toiling on the banks of canals and dikes in picturesque Holland. Having 
witnessed all this, I was yet surprised to find in a city so beautiful and seem- 
ingly so rich and prosperous as Stockholm, in Sweden, women still more de- 
based. In Stockholm she is almost exclusively employed as hodcarrier and 
bricklayers’ assistant. She carries bricks, mixes mortar, and in short does 
all the heavy work about the building. At the dinner hour you see groups 
of women sitting on the piles of wood and stone eating their frugal repast. 
They wear a short gown, coming a trifle below the knees, home-knitted woolen 
stockings, and wooden shoes. 

Over their heads a kerchief is tightly tied. Those engaged mixing mortar 
and tending plasterers wear aprons. They are paid for a day of hard work 
of this toil, lasting twelve hours, the munificent sum of 1 kroner (equivalent 
to 26.8 cents). Women pe: the streets, haul the rubbish, drag handcarts 
up the hills and over the cobblestones, unload bricks at the quays, attend to 
the parks, do the gardening, and row the numerous ferries which abound at 
Stockholm. The entire dairy business of the city is in their hands, and here 
they take the place of horses and dogs, carrying on their shoulders the heavy 
cans of milk from door to door. 

When American women, and I include here women from all countries who 
have become ay of the Republic, are thus abased, and not until then, shall 
we be able to build and to manufacture as cheaply as Europe; and when that 
day comes, and I hope it never will during my life, or when protection ceases 
to prove a barrier between European and American labor, then I shall say 
let us abolish it.~ 


THE PEOPLE'S CAUSE. 


Our own experience, as I have shown, vindicates the policy of protection; 
its strength lies in the poompertey it has given the nation; in the great in 
dustrial cities it has built up; in the prosperous and diversified industries it 
has founded; in the profitable home market it has given our farmers; in the 

varied employment it has given the men and youths of the country; in the 
homes and profitable work it has offered our kin beyond the sea. 

In all that goes to make a nation strong and prosperous; in all that goes 
to make a country great and independent; in all that goes to broaden the 
horizon of the laborer, increase his earnings, cheapen the cost of what he 
buys, and improve his condition—in all this lies the strength of the protec- 
tive system. Firm in the convictions of our leading thinkers, deeply seated 
in the experience of the country, strong in the hearts of the majority of the 
people, and laden with evidences of its rich fruit, ‘i; is not likely that the 
American system, shaped by the same hands that built the Republic, is to be 
wiped out for a system which, in the earlier days o! our national existence. 
was known as the “colonial policy,” and to-day as the “*‘ Manchester school,’ 
or ‘‘ free trade.”’ 

The cause of protection is the people’s cause; it affects the vast masses of 
the people, and they must and will understand it. Itcan not alone be studied 
inthe lecture room. Itcan be studied in the lightof the e riences of other 
nations, and in the experience of our own country. In this wayI have at- 
tempted to present the facts, which must speak for themselves. As an in- 
quirer after the truth, I have traveled thousands of miles through the indus- 
trial regions of a and our own country, and in this spirit of inquiry, 
and with no pretensions to political economy, I submit this little volume, 
earnestly believing with Henry Clay, that “the cause is the cavse of the 
country, and it must and will prevail. It is founded on the interesis and af- 
fections of the people. It is as native as the granite deeply embosomed in 
our mountains.” 





APPENDIX, 
PRICES UNDER A LOW AND A HIGH TARIFF, 


The following table compares the prices of certain articles in 1860, under a 
low tariff, with the prices in 1884 under a high tariff: 











! } 
Articles. } 1860. | 1884. 

| 
eee SS pena “ ne — 
Pair Middlesex bed blankets, net, Wholesale _............- | $2. 7500 2. 5500 
Norway plain all-wool bed blankets, wholesale .._......-- | 4.0000 3. 7500 
Made-up horse blanket, burlap-lined, wholesale_.__.. .... 2. 1, 2000 
Samples fancy cassimeres, 27 inches wide, wholesale __.. . 6500 . 5000 
eR MIN UNIII 90. Sn one Len acncecennnncn-- ces ene . 0873 . 0875 
nnn cack knees on an onige ella. cs ='s ches esnn | =, 0892 - 0675 
New York Mills bleached shirtings ._.......- Sc ae . 1550 . 1000 
Conoes ana Merrimac prints .2.... 2.2.2.2... 2-22 ee... . 0931 . 0543 
Tr ten nok” RRS FABRE Te aE Le . 0544 . 0350 
4-4 heavy brown sheeting ................-...-...- abe cee oa . 0850 . 0750 
4-4 bleached sheeting _........- ee asta Puan iee . 1250 . 1000 
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Prices under a low and a high tarif—Continued. 





Articles. 1860. 1884. 

LS eed a 
4-4 common bleached sheeting -..-...-.---------.-.--------| 90.0950 | 80. 0650 
Best ticking --...-----------------------+-------+---+---------- - 1700 - 1450 
Lining, colored cambrics -.-.-----------------------+----+--- - 0650 . 0500 
Ginghams ......-.------------+---+++--++---+- 20+ 22-02 een ene - 1050 - 0800 
Standard prints wanna nnnne-cne ee necs anes cane nn enen cece seen ee - 0850 - 0600 
Good twilled flannels (Wool) .-.----------.---------.---.--- . 3600 - 3600 
Good Kentucky jeans.-.. - en ewacees cose ce wnes cons cone eee se - 2750 - 2750 
Men's rubber boots, per pair -..--.------------------------- 3. 6000 3. 0000 
Boys’ rubber boots, per pair.......--.----.. ---------------- 2. 4000 2. 1800 
‘Womens’ rubber boots, per pair_.............-.--.-.------- 1.7 1. 5600 
Men’s overshoes, per pair. ........-.-...-.------------------ - 8000 5500 
Women’s overshoes, _ PQIP.. .....-.....-<2-6 y pewnew nereccce - 6000 _- 3800 
Men’s best calf machine-sewed boots, per pair!...........- 4. 0000 3. 0000 
Men's best calf pegged boots, per pair .........-......--... 3. 0000 2.7500 
Men's good common calf pegged boots, per pair ..-....... 2.5 2. 1700 
Men's best calf machine-sewed Congress and Balmoral, 

per PalP ....-- 22. 2-222 oo none von nn nnn one ne oee 2-2 ones --- . 5000 3. 0000 
Men’s good common pegged Congress and Balmoral per § 

PAL 22. conn enon cose ge senensne econ none coc nee sc eewenseens css 1, 6000 1. 2500 
Men’s good common low-cut shoes, per pair..............- 1. 1700 1.0000 
Men’s carpet slippers, per pair ...................-.-.....-- | 5000 . 3750 
Women’s best kid and goat boots, per pair ................ | 2.09000 1. 7500 
Women’s best serge Congress, per pair...................- 1. 2500 1. 0500 
Women’s grain pegged polish boots, per pair -............ . 8730 . 8500 
Women’s serge slippers, per pair .........................- . 5000 . 3750 
Boys’ good kid brogans, per pair. .........................- . 8000 - 7500 
Misses’ best kid or goat polish, per pair -.................. 1.5000 1. 2500 
Misses’ good common button, per pair..-..........-......-. 7 . 7500 
Children’s cheap shoes, per pair................-.-.---....- . 2500 . 2000 
Fitchburg all-wool cassimeres, 27 inches wide, wholesale, 

PCP YAMA... . 22. 2-2 - oon sn ode conn we Hoe cree ee ewen cere ene snoe . 0500 . 9200 
Halland Frostcassimeres, 27 inches wide, average, whole- 

BAIS, POT FOTO nodose ts deksn noes ncww nwo senndonessouvioseses . 5100 . 4200 
Fancy cassimeres, 27 inches wide, wholesale, per yard ...-. . 6500 . 5000 | 


Let every workingman who is too sensible to believe the assumption of free 
traders, that a tariff increases the price of necessaries, study the above table. 
Icould increase this list of articles largely, thus showing that the cost of 
very many goods has been reduced under a high tariff. 











HARDWARE. 
English 
price in 
store, re- American 
Articles. duced to price in 
United store. 
States cur- 
rency. 
Axes, Wo. DB Wale Ti ai hs ns. chs ee el Se $9. 00 #9. 50 
Augers, cast-steel, per @ozem ........-.-.......... ; Sinan’ in 08 noe - ‘2 
Avizet-DEGs, SE GROIN a didn cnn Sccmecccncesectcowis 7 4. 48 ms . - 
: ; : .72 | 1- 5. 7¢ 
Chisels, socket, framing, per dozen .............. ; inch’ oan 2 inch, 8 64 
Hatchets, shingling, per dozen ...............-.-... | No.2, 6.00} No.2, 5.25 
Pickaxes, best assorted, per dozen -................ } 6 os a 9. = 
ean ae eitiens: re + §| Com., 6. om., 5. 
Saws, hand, 26-inch, per doz« Mh. ----- = anne enn anne} Best, 13.48 | Good. 15.00 
4-foot, 2.36 | 4-foot, 2.00 
Saws, crosscut, each ...... ee Wines aia 4}-ft., 2.60 | 44-ft., 2.25 
| 5-foot, 3.12 | 5-foo0t, 2.50 
Planes, jack, 18-inch, 2} double-iron, per dozen..--| 15. 00 10. 20 
Brass rocking-cocks, 4-inch, per dozen.........-..- 6. 00 7.00 
Brass butts, middle pairs, per dozen ............-.-..| 2-inch, 1.48 -72 
Cast butts, loose pairs, per dozen............-..... 8x3, 1.2 1.00 
Strap hinges, light pairs, per dozen ...............- 6-inch, 1.48 1.00 
Pinte TRG, NE Gibson od kdse tec decenuasctbacce $6-7. 00 $6.16-7, 28 
Wrought-iron hasp and staples, 8-inch, per dozen. 72 . 65 
Carriage bolts, best, 3 by 3.16, per gross...........-. 2.12 1. 57 
Curry combs, 6 bars open, No. 1, per dozen ........ 2.48 . 90 
Brick trowels, 10} inch, per dozen ..........-...-... 8. 24 7.50 
Anvils, steel face, per pound.......................- -08 . 08} 
Tron squares, 18 by 12, per dozen ......... .......... 4.48 5. 25 
Fry pans, iron, tinned, No. 3, per dozen ..... .....-. 4.48 4.25 
Coffee mills, box square, No. 1, each..........-..... . 84 67 
Enamelled kettles, 4 quarts, Haslin’s, each........ . 66 . 50 
Cast-steel shears, trimming, common, 8-inch, per 
Ei cat cis Welds etla dcitgts ame bas kenedccitelaibash thaieged 6.00 4.20 
Shovels, No. 2, square, per dozen. .................. 7.48 5. 00 
Door knobs, mineral, per dozen .................... 2.48 1.00 
2 OF 
Door knobs, porcelain, per dozen .....-....-.-.-- ; Diack’ 7 ye ° 50 
RETAIL PRICES. 
English price in 
Articles store, reduced to American 
United States | price in store. 
currency. 
Trace chains, such as are used by plow- 
men and with heavy harness, per pair... 85c. to 9c. 65c. to $1.25 
Trace chains, such as are used by plow- 
men and with heavy harness, per cwt.-.-. 8e. 10¢. 
Horseshoes, machine-made, per cwt......- $3. 40 to $4.37 | $5.60 to 86.72 
Horseshoes, machine-made, per pound.... 3c. to 4c, 6c. to 7c. 
Horseshoes, either hand or machine made, 2 85e, 91 a 97 *47c., *57c., 
Oe ] SPC, SAC., BN WC. and *65c., +81 
Log chains for heavy dragging, per pound_| 6c. to 8e. 8e. 
| 
* Machine-made. +Hand-made, 
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Duties on Wool and Woolen Goods. 
SPEECH 
or 
SETH L. MILLIKEN, 
OF MAINE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON 


Wednesday, April 6, 1892, 


On the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties 
on woolen goods. 


Mr. MILLIKEN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The inconsistency of the Democrats is shown 
in the fact that they say that the Treasury is on the verge of 
bankruptcy and still have voted to reduce the duties upon woo! 
$27,000,000. They also declaim against oppressive taxation while 
they voted for the Mills bill, which provided 5+ per cent higher 
duties than the present law provides. But the following pages 
so ably state what I would say upon the subject of the tariff that 
I include it as a part of my remarks: . 


AMERICAN TARIFFS—FROM PLYMOUTH ROCK TO McKINLEY 


CHAPTER L—FIRST FREE-TRADE PERIOD, 1620-1739—1. UNDER THE COLONIAL 
GOVERNMENT—2. UNDER THE CONFEDERACY. 


Since 1620, and through our colonia: history, but especially since the treaty 
of 1783, by which the Revolutionary war was closed and our independence 
established, we have tried and thoroughly tested all the different phases of 
this economic question, from extreme free trade, under the Confederacy (i783 
~ oe the high protective tariff, under the rule of the Republican party 
since 1861. 

Free trade under the Confederacy.—It is an historical fact, though compara- 
tively few of our people seem to be aware of it, that during the Confederacy, 
the period preceding the adoption of our Constitution, we made for the first 
and only time in our history a full and fair trial of free trade, of practically 
unrestricted imports. ; 

England boasts of being the great free-trade nation of the world, 
has never had a free-trade system that. approaches the one we ‘enjoyed 
from 1783 to 1789. How much we enjoyed it appears hereafter. : 

Congress under the Confederacy.—Under the Confederacy, the States were 
held together by a rope of sand. The powers of Congress were exceeding], 
limited, especially on this question. It had no authority to enact a genera 
tariff on imports without the consent ofevery one of the thirteen States, a 
such consent was never given. 

The States thought that they were, individually, competent to manage 
those matters for themselves, and that they could protect their separa 
rights better than Congress could do itfor them. Each State had the right 
to regulate its own trade, and each imposed upon foreign products, and upon 
the products of the other States, such duties as it deemed best. Each strove 
to secure trade for itself, without regard to the interests of any other Stat 

Jealousy of the States—Jealousy of each other seems to have been the un 
derlying motive of their unfortunate actions. Pennsylvania established 
duty of 2} per cent, but even this was an ineffectual remedy, for New Jei 
opened a free port at Burlington, where the Pennsylvania merchants en- 
tered their goods and took them clandestinely across the river to Pennsyl- 
vania without paying any duty. 

New Jersey voted to allow Congress to impose a general tariff. while New 
York, on account of her situation relative to Connecticut and New Jersey. 
and the advantages this situation gave her in the matter of importations 
refused to do so. New Jersey thereupon withdrew her consent, and in order 
to annoy New York, established a free port at Paulus Hook, opposite New 
York City, and New York merchants repeated the tactics of Philadelphia, 
and got their goods free of duty. 

Hamilton urged upon the States the necessity of stopping this suicidal 
policy and of vesting Congress with full power to regulate trade, and he con- 
trasted the “prospect of a number of petty States, jarring; jealous, and per- 
verse, fluctuating and unhappy at home, and weak by their dissensions in 
the eyes of other nations,’’ with a ‘‘noble and magnificent perspective of a 
great Republic;”’ but it was years before he and others could persuade the 
States todo this. As just stated, Congress had no power in itself to lay 
duties or to regulate trade, and as the States would not agree upon a uni 
form rate of duty, each sought its own advantage at the expense of its neigh 
bors, and, as a@ necessary consequence, the country at large fell an easy prey 
to foreign nations, which lost no time in passing such laws as they judged 
most likely to destroy our commerce and extend their own. 

Great Britain’s barbarous policy.—Especially was this true of Great Britain 
then as now, the most selfish and grasping commercial power on the earth 
And her conduct during this period of the Confederacy was in conformity 
with the policy she has always maintained. 

How Great Britain treated the colonies.—{n 1699 Parliament decreed that after 
the ist day of December, 1699, no wool, yarn, cloth, or woolen manufactures 
of the English plantations in America shall be shipped from any of said plan- 
tations, or otherwise laden, in order to be transported thence to any place 
whatsoever, under a penalty of forfeiting both ship and cargo, and £500 
($2,500) for every offense. 

In 1732 Parliament prohibited the exportation of hats from province to 
province, and limited the number of apprentices to be taken by hatters. In 
1750, the erection of any mill or engine for splitting or rolling iron was pro 
hibited under a penalty of $1,000 for each offense: but pig iron could be ex- 
ported to England, duty free, in order that it might be manufactured there 
and returned to the Colonies. Later, Lord Chatham declared that he would 
not permit the Colonists to make even a hobnail or a horseshoe for them- 
selves, and his views were subsequently carried into effect by the absolute 
prohibition in 1765 of the export of artisans; in 1781, of woolen machinery 


but sh 





ne 





| in 1782, of cotton machinery and artificers in cotton; in 1785 (when the States 





most needed them), of iron and steel-making machinery, and workmen in 
those departments of trade; and in 1799, by the prohibition of the export of 
colliers, lest other countries should acquire the art of mining coal. 
England's object was to keep the colonists all farmers, so as to supply her 
home people, engaged mostly in manufacturing, with food and raw materials, 
and to compel the colonists to take from her in return her manufactured 
products; also to pay profit both ways; in other words, to compel them to 
sell to England all they had to sell—their agricultural surplus—and to buy 
from her all they were obliged to purchase—all manufactured articles of any 
importance. This process was pleasing and remunerative to British manu- 
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facturers and capitalists; but it kept the colonists poor, and almost ruined 
them. For, as has been shown, they were forbidden to manufacture any- 
thing themselves, and they were never able to raise an agricultural surplus 
sufficient to pay for what they had to import. 

With no tariff on imports at home, but subject to such burdens on our ex- 
orts abroad as was pleasing to those to whom we were obliged to sell, the 
mports of the colonists in 1771 exceeded their exports by $13,750,000—an enor- 

mous sum in those days. 

Is it any wonder that our forefathers rebelled? And not satisfied with 
the measures to prevent and repress all manufacturing enterprises in the 
States, she also attempted to destroy all our commerce by enforcing most 
barbarously their iniquitous laws with respect to navigation. 

By the navigation act Great Britain decreed that ‘‘no goods or commodi- 
ties whatever of the growth, production, or manufacture of Europe, Africa, 
or America, shall be imported into England or Ireland, or into ay of the 

lantations (American Colonies) except in ships belonging to English sub- 
jects, of which the master and the greater number of the crew shall also be 

nglish.”’ 

Our trade with her West Indian Colonies was prohibited; and, by the en- 
forcement of these navigation acts, our commerce was nearly destroyed. As 
we had no tariff, foreign vessels and goods were freely admitted into our 
States, while our vessels and goods were burdened with heavy rates and du- 
ties in foreign ports. It thus happened that the prices of goods imported 
and the prices of our exports were subject to the will of foreigners. They 
demanded their own prices for their imports and we had to pay them, and 
they offered us their own prices for our goods and we had to take them, for, 
being without a national tariff, we were absolutely at their mercy. 

Before this navigation act was passed, the Colonists had sent their trading 
ships to all the known ports of the world, and their commerce had become 
considerable and valuable to them, but by that act it was annihilated at a 
blow. Even Burke declared in Parliament that “by it the commerce of the 
Colonies was not only tied, but strangled.’ Is it not true, that England was 
and is the most selfish of nations? Her object will be stated in a subsequent 
paragraph. 

How the States were affected._In the comparative condition of the United 
States and Great Britain, after the close of the Revolutionary war, not a 
hatter, a boot or shoemaker, a saddler, or a brass-founder here could carry 
on his business, except in the coarsest and most ordinary production, under 
the pressure of this foreign dictation. Thus was presented the extraordi- 
nary and calamitous spectacle of a successful revolution, ae tailing of 
its ultimate object. The people of America had gone to war not for names, 
but for things; to redress their own grievances, to improve their own con- 
dition, and to throw off the burden which the colonial system had laid on 
their industry. To attain these objects they had endured incredible hard- 
ships, and borne and suffered almost beyond the measure of humanity. 

And when their independence was attained, they found, that, by the ungen- 
erous, uncivilized, and unchristian legislation and action of Great Britain, it 
was merely a piece of parchment. The industry which had been burdened in 
the Colonies had been crushed in the free States, and the mechanics and man- 
ufacturers ofthe country found themselves, in the bitterness of their hearts, 
independent and ruined. 

Daniel Webster, in aspeech on the 8th of July, 1833, affirmed the truth of the 
foregoing statements when he said: ‘‘ From the close of the War of the Revo- 
lution there came a es of depression and distress on the Atlantic coast 
such as the people had hardly felt during the sharpest crisis of the war itself. 
Shipowners, shipbuilders, mechanics, artisans, all were destitute of em- 
ployment, and some of them destitute of bread. British ships came freely, 
Lee British ships came plentifully; while to American ships and American 
products there was neither protection on the one side, nor the equivalent of 
reciprocal free trade on the other. The cheaper labor of England supplied 
the inhabitantsof the Atlantic shores with everything. Ready-made clothes, 
among the rest, from the crown of the head to the soles of the feet, were for 
sale in every city. All these things came free from any general system of 
imposts. Some of the States attempted to establish their own partial sys- 
tems, but they failed.” 

George Bancroft, on page 432, volume 1, History of the Constitution, paints 
the picture of this period (1785) even a darker shade when he says: 

* i is certain thatthe English have the trade of these States almost wholly 


in their hands; whereby their influence must increase; and a ———s in- 


creasing scarcity of money begins to be felt, since no ship sails hence to Eng- 
land without large sums of money on board, especially the English packet- 
boats, which monthly take with them between forty and fifty thousand 
pounds sterling.” Again, on page 439, we find this: 

“The scarcity of money makes the produce of the country cheap, to the 
disappointment of the farmers, and the eg ee re of husbandry. 
Thus the two classes, merchants and farmers, that divide nearly all Amer- 
ica, are discontented and distressed.”’ 

Greedy selfishness of Great Britain.—It may be remarked in passing that it 
has always been the ee of Great Britain to manufacture for the 
world, to monopolize the bulk of reproductive power, and, if possible, to 
keep all other countries in a state of industrial vassalage by means of her 
great capital, her cheap labor, her skill and her mercantile marine. Her 
policy has been, and is, to force all other countries to compete in her home 
markets for the sale of their raw materials. Why? To enable her to fix 
the price of what she buys. It has also been, and is, her policy to force all 
other nations to compete in her home markets for the purchase of her fin- 
ished products." Why? ‘To enable her to fix the price of what she sells. 
Of course, that is business; and if England can enforce such policies she 
will indeed become the mistress of the world. This policy she enforced 
wpon us under the Confederacy. 

n proof that this selfish policy has prevailed in England, many of her 
ablest public men might be quoted; but two or three will suffice at this time. 

Years ago Lord Goderich ae declared in the English Parliament: 
“Other nations know that what we English mean by free trade is nothing 
more or less, than by means of the great advantages we enjoy, to get the 
monopoly of all the markets of other nations for our manufactures, and to 

revent them (the foreign nations) one and all from ever becoming manu- 
acturing nations.” 

David Syme, another prominent English free trader and member of Par- 
liament, openly said: 

“In any quarter of the globe, where competition shows itself as likely to 
interfere with English monopoly, immediately the capital of her manufac- 
turers is massed in that particular quarter, and goods are e rted there in 
large quantities, and sold at such prices that outside competition is effectu- 
ally counted out. English manufacturers have been known to export goods 
to a distant market and sell them under cost for years, with a view of ~— 
the market into their own hands again, and keep that foreign market, an 
step in for the whole when prices revive.” 

ocomment is called for at this time; but as the reader follows this his- 
tory he will find the accuracy of the foregoing statement of the selfishness 
of Great Britain established beyond all question, and the reader is a 
cially asked to read with great care what is said of her conduct toward this 
country after the close of the war of the Revolution, and also after the close 
of the second war with Great Britain. 


Results of such a policy.—And so the years from 1783 to 1789 were lovely, 
halcyon days for the merchants and statesmen of Great Britain. In about 
three years’ time nearly all the money of the country had passed into the 

ockets of British merchants and manufacturers, and we were left ‘‘ poor 
ndeed;” for not only did they take from us our money, but they took also 
our good name for integrity, independence, and common sense, which we 
had won in the Revolutionary war. 

As there was no tariff to he foreign nations literally poured in upon 
us their products of eve ind and description in suchcquantities and at 
such prices that our people could not compete with them. 

Our domestic industries weresuspended. The weaver, the shoemaker, the 
hatter, the saddler, the rope-maker, and many others were reduced to bank- 
ruptcy; our markets were glutted with foreign products; prices fell; our 
manufacturers generally were ruined, our laborers beggared, our artisans 
without employment, our merchants insolvent, and our farmers necessarily 
followed all these classes into the vortex of general financial destruction. 

‘Depreciation seized upon every species of property. Legal pressure to 
enforce payment of debts caused alarming sacrifices of both personal and 
real estate; spread distress far and wide among the masses of the people; 
aroused in the hearts of the sufferers the bitterest feelings against lawyers, 
the courts, and the whole creditor class; led to a popular clamor for stay- 
laws and various other radical measures of supposed relfef, and finally filled 
the whole land with excitement, seer eneneiee. and sense of weakness and a 
tendency to despair of the Republic. Inability to pay even necessary taxes 
became general, and often these could be collected only by levy and sale of 
the homestead.”’—Mason. 

Such were the ruinous results that necessarily followed the adoption of a 
free-trade policy under the Confederacy. 

A writer of that period says: ‘‘ We are poor, with a profusion of material 
Wealth in our possession. That we are poor needs no other proof than our 
prisons, bankruptcies, judgments, executions, auctions, mortgages, etc., and 
the shameless ——— of business in our courts of law.” 

Hildreth’s History, at page 465-468, volume 3, speaking of this period, 
writes this true but terrible indictment: “The large importation of foreign 
goods, subject to little orno duty and sold at peace prices, was proving ruin- 
ous to all those domestic manufactures and mechanical employments which 
the nonconsumption agreements and the war had created and fostered. Im- 
mediately after the peace the country had been flooded with imported goods 
and debts had been unwai ‘ly contracted, for which there was no means to 
pay.” 

Our imports from Great Britain alone were $30,000,000 in 1784-'85, while our 
exports to her were only $9,000,000, a frightful balance on the wrong side. They 
drained us of our last dollar and left us for acirculating medium only orders 
on State tax collectors and depreciated certificates of State and Federal debt, 
themselves worthless. 


Other calamitous results.—The distress became universal and calamitous. 

In the district of Maine a convention was held for the purpose of revolting 
from the State of Massachusetts. In New Hampshire the people surrounded 
the building where the Legislature was in session and declared that it should 
not adjourn till it had passed measures to abolish debt or to relieve the peo- 
ple in some other way. 

In Massachusetts, fully one-third of the population joined in Shay’s rebel- 
lion on account of the abject poverty and distress of the people, and nothing 
less than military force was able to repress all these lawless demonstrations 
and revolts. 

Among the causes that led to Shay’s rebellion Hildreth mentions: ‘ The 
want of a certain and remunerative market for the produce of the farmer, 
and the depression of domestic manufactures by competition from abroad.” 

The French minister at that period, after relating the foregoing disturb- 
ances, adds: ‘“‘It must be agreed that these insurrections are, in a great part, 
due to the scarcity of specie.”’ 

In Connecticut, more than five hundred farms were offered for sale for ar- 
rears of taxes, which the owners were too poor to pay; and in Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina matterS were scarcely any better. 

There was no market for real estate, and debtors, who were Sey meee to 
sell their lands, were ruined, without paying one-fourth of the demands 
against them. 

Men universally distrusted each other. The bonds of men whose compe 
tency should have been unquestioned could not be negotiated, except at a 
discount of 30, 40, or even 50 per cent. 

Free trade the real cause of these evils.—It was generally understood and 
agreed by the writers and statesmen of that distressful period that the wide- 
spread and almost universal ruin which then involved the States in general 
disorder, revolt, and rebellion were in great part, if not wholly, due to the 
scarcity of specie or good money. 

In his History of the Insurrection, Minot regards as one of the leading 
causes that 1 to those troubles: ‘‘The loss of many markets to which 
Americans had formerly resorted with their produce. Thus was the usua! 
means of remittance by articles of the growth of the country almost annihi 
lated, and little else than specie remained to answer the demands incurred 
by importations. The money, of course, was drawn off, and this being inad- 
equate to the purpose of discharging the whole amount of foreign contracts, 
the rest was chiefiy sunk by the bankruptcies of theimporters. The scarcity 
of specie, arising principally from this cause, was attended with evident con 
sequences; it checked commercial intercourse through the community, and 
furnished reluctant debtors with an apology for withholding their dues both 
from individuals and the public.” 

But the scarcity of specie, or money, was due, as has already been shown, 
to the free-trade policy of that period, which allowed and encouraged such 
enormous excess of imports over exports, and thus necessitated the with 
drawal of the gold and silver from the country to pay such excess. 

‘‘Had there been no free trade, there would have been no inundation o 
foreign goods; had there been no inundation of foreign goods, there would 
have been nodrain of specie; had there been no drain of specie, there would 
have been no lack of a circulating medium; had there been no such distress. 
there would have been no impulse toward insubordination to the State.” 
(Mason.) 


Consequently, it follows legitimately, that free trade was the principal 
source or cause of the widespread discontent, distress, and the demoraliza 
tion of that period. 

A summary of these evil results.—Free trade was the starting point. It was 
quickly followed by imports largely in excess of exports; then by a glut of 
foreign oon then by suspension of our own manufactures of all 
kinds; then by a gradual but complete loss of all our specie; then by the 
necessary stoppage of most of our business; then by the enforced idleness 
of our laborers and artisans; then by universal debt; then by a crushing 
depreciation of real estate; then by a positive inability on the part of nearly 
oreeenony to pay their debts; then by general distress and financial ruin; 
and finally, by insurrections and rebellions which threatened destruction to 
the life and liberties of the nation. : 

“As this was the closest approach to absolute free trade ever tried by this 
country, so there was the largest harvest of dangers and calamities ever ex- 
perienced by the American people.’”’—(Mason. ) 

For this reason I have dwelt more at length upon the period of the Con- 
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federacy, and for the further reason that the causes of the terrible sufferings 
and disasters of our forefathers, under the free-trade policy of that period, 
are so little understood and appreciated. 

The influence of English teac ings.—Lured on by these false doctrines of Pe 
litical economy, our people have been drawing closer and closer to the brink 
of individual and national bankruptcy, and consequent political annihilation; 
and at last they stood where another step in that direction was impossible 
without plunging into that bottomless abyss. If they would surviveasa na- 
tion, there was but one thing for them to do, or that they could do—and that 
was to turn away from free trade and lay hold on protection. 

Our forefathers were not fools though they acted very foolishly. They had 
been educated, as just stated, in the false doctrines of political economy as 
taught in England—the most swinishly selfish speeene ever formulated by 
man; and these doctrines had been so firmly established in their minds, that 
nothing less than the bitter school of adversity I have just outlined could 
correct and eradicate them. 

But standing there upon that brink of sure destruction, they had the good 
sense to see the truth, and to declare that while they were willing to give up 
everything, even to life itself, to maintain liberty and national independence, 
they could not see any good reason why they should sacrifice themselves to 
maintain a doctrine (free trade) that had brought to them only distress, mis- 
ery, and financial ruin. ary a 

Demand Sor @ national constitution.—And now having discovered their im- 
pending danger, and the cause of it; having been convinced of the false and 
ruinous commercial policy of England toward them—the policy of practical 
free trade—and having comprehended the fact that a home market and home 

rotection affords the only real safety for the American people, they took 

mmediate steps to convene a constitutional convention, to draft a constitu- 

tion which should secure these frost blessings, with others, to them and 
their posterity forever. They had learned that a strong central power was 
necessary, and that many rights, then reserved to the States, must be dele- 
gated to this central power. 

The leading question.—There were other greater questions to be discussed 
and settled, but the leading question was: ‘‘How shall we secure protection 
to home industries?”’ 

“The people of this country demanded a Union stronger than the Confed- 
eration, for the very purpose ofshielding homeindustries from the prostrat- 
ing assaults of foreign bmg bonne through the regulation of commerce 
with other nations, so as to check orto prohibit the importation of commodi- 
ties that interfered with the growth and prosperity of domestic manufac- 
tures; andso as to give native productions an impetus which would develop 
all the resources inherent within the boundaries of the nation, essential for 
the supply and consumption of the ——— at all times. No factismore 
securely established than is this.’’ (Mason). 

In the debate on the first tariff bill in 1789, Fisher Ames, one of the ablest 
men in that Congress, said: 

“T conceive, sir, thatthe present Constitution was dictated by commercial 
necessity more than by any other cause. The want of an efficient govern- 
ment to secure the manufacturing interest, and to advance our commerce, 
was long seen by men of judgment and pointed out by patriots solicitous to 
promote our general welfare.” 

The historian, Bancroft, says: ‘The necessity for regulating commerce (i.¢., 
for providing a proper tariff) gave the immediate impulse to a more perfect 
Constitution.” (Vol. 1., page 146.) 

Daniel Webster, historically known as “the Great Expounder of the Con- 
stitution,’ in a speech at Buffalo, June, 1833, declared: *‘ The protection of 
American labor against the injurious competition of foreign labor, so far at 
least, as respects 
have been one end designed to be obtained by establishing the Constitution.”’ 

Years later he repeated this idea, but much clearer and stronger,in a speech 
at Albany, in August, 1844, when he said: 

‘‘In Colonial times, and during the time of the convention, the idea was 
held up that domestic industry could not prosper, manufactures and the 
mechanic arts could not advance, the condition of the common country 
could not be carried up to any considerable elevation, unless there should be 
one Government to lay one rate of duty uponimports throughout the Union; 
regard to be had, in laying this duty, to the protection of American labor and 
industry. 

“I defy any man in any degree conversant with the history, in any degree 
acquainted with the annals of this country from 1787 to 1789, when the Con- 
stitution was adopted, to say that protection of American labor and. indus- 
try was not a leading, I might almost say, the leading motive, South as well 
as North, for the formation of the new Government. Without that provi- 
sion in the Constitution it never could have been adopted.”’ 

Another remarkable man who made a careful study of this matter (Rufus 
Choate) declared: “A whole people, a whole generation of our fathers, had 
in view, as one grand end and purpose of their new Government, the acquisi- 
tion of the means of restraining, by governmental action, the importation 
of foreign manufactures, for the encouragement of manufactures and of labor 
at home, and desired and meant to do this by clothing the new Government 
with this specific power of regulating commerce. This whole country, with 
one voice, demanded to have inserted in the Constitution the power to enact 

vrotective legislation, a power which they held as another declaration of in- 

dependence—a power by which we are able to protect all our children of la- 
bor. This power must not be surrendered, must not sleep, until the Union 
flag shall be hauled down from the last masthead—a slight which, I trust, 
neither we nor our children to the thousandth generation, are doomed to 
see.”’ 

If there were room, this position could be fortified with other quotations 
from Fisher Ames, Edward Everett, James Madison, and many others, but 
they must be omitted at this time. 

The convention was held; the Constitution was drafted, accepted, and 
adopted. The First Congress was elected under its provisions, and by this 
Congress the splendid machinery of the Constitution was set in motion. 


CHAPTER II.—FIRST PROTECTION PERIOD, 1739 TO 1816. 


1789.—The tariff the first question.—The tariff question was the very first 
subject discussed by the First Congress, and for more than one hundred 
years has been the one subject that has never been finally settled. 

Nullification, secession, banks, slavery. and reconstruction have had their 
times of fierce discussion, and have all been forever settled, but the tariff 
was never a more vital question than it is to-day. 

The first act of the First Congress regulated the form of the oath to be 
taken by officials, and was merely formal, but the first act of that Congress 
affecting the country, was the act establishing a protective tariff, passed and 
signed by George Washington, July 4, 1789. 

The discussion was long and earnest. It was participated in by such men 
as James Madison, R. H. Lee, Charles Carroll, Rufus King, Oliver Ellsworth, 
Fisher Ames, Roger Sherman, J. Trumbull, and others; and a Congress 
composed of such men passed a tariff actin the interest of protection, and 
not for ‘‘revenue only,” for, in the preamble to the act, occur these words: 
“Whereas itis necessary for the support of the Government, for the discharge 
of the debt of the United States, and for the encouragement and protection 
of manufactures, that duties be laid on imported goods, etc., therefore, be it 
enacted,” etc. 
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It may be remarked in passing that alarge majority of that First Congress 
were farmers; but they saw the necessity of encouraging and protecting 
manufactures, in order that they might be free from servile and dangerous 
dependence upon foreign nations for the arms, the implements of farming 
and other machinery needed for their own safety, protection, and independ- 
ence. 

It is thus seen that the doctrine of protection to home manufactures, to 
home products, was coeval with our national organization. It had its ene- 
mies even then; and then, as now, the most conspicuous were either Eng- 
lishmen or men imbued with English ideas; but all of the leading men—the 
men whose actions and legislation made the Revolution a success, the men 
who formulated our glorious Constitution and secured its adoption by the 
several States—all voted for the protective tariff bill, and rejoiced greatly 
when it became a law. 

Opinions of Presidents.—Five of these leading men became Presidents while 
the law of 1789 remained on our statute book; and it may not be uninterest- 
ing nor unprofitable to learn right here what these great men thought of 
protection to home manufactures. 

George Washington, in his first annual message, speaking of our nation as 
“‘a free people,” said: 

“Their safety and interest require that they promote such manufactures 
as tend to render them independent of others for essentials, particularly 
military supplies.” 

In his seventh annual message he shows that “ our agriculture, commerce, 
and manufactures mee r beyond example (under the tariff of 1789). Every 
part of the Union displays indications of-rapid and various improvement, 
and with burdens so light as scarcely to be perceived. Is it too much to say 
that our country exhibits a spectacle of national happiness never surpassed, 
ifever before equaled?’ 

In his eighth and last annual message Washington said: “Congress have 
repeatedly and not without success, directed their attention to the encour- 
agement ofmanufactures. The objectis of too much consequence, not to in- 
sure a continuance of their efforts in every way which shall appear eligible.” 

John Adams,our second President, in his last annual message referred toour 
economical system, and congratulated the country —— the great prosperity 
then existing, and added: “I observe, with much satisfaction, that the pred- 
uct of the revenue during the present year has been more considerable than 
during any former period. This result affords conclusive evidence of the 
great resources of the country, and of the wisdom and efficiency of the meas- 
ures which have been adopted by Congress for the protection of commerce 
and preservation of the public credit.” 

Thomas Jefferson, our third President, often referred to as the founder of 
the Democratic party, in his second annual message, in enumerating the 
landmarks by which we are to guide ourselves in all our proceedings, men- 
tions the following as one of the most prominent: ‘‘To protect the manu- 
factures adapted to our circumstances.” 

Our protective system under the tariff act of 1789 had produced results far 
greater and more satisfactory than had been anticipated; and in 1806 Mr. 
Jefferson found that there was likely to be a considerablesurplus after pay- 
ing all the public debt called for by our contracts, and in his sixth annual 
message he thus presents his views to the country as to the best method of 
disposing ofthat surplus: *‘Shaill we,’’ he asks, ‘“‘suppress the imposts (du- 
ties) and give that vantage to foreign over our domestic manufactures? 
On a few articles of more general and necessary use, the suppression in due 
season will doubtless be right, but the great mass of the articles on which 
imposts are laid are foreign luxuries, purchased by those only who are rich 
enough to afford themselves the use of them.” 

Again he wrote: ‘‘The general inquiry now is, shall we make our own com- 
forts, or go without them at the will of a foreign nation? He, therefore, who 
is now against domestic manufactures. must be for reducing us either to a 
dependence upon that nation, or to be clothed in skins and live like beasts in 
caves and dens. Iam proud to say Iam not one of these. Experience has 
taught me that manufactures are now as necessary to our independence as 
to our comforts.”’ 

“The prohibiting duties we lay on all articles of foreign manufacture, 
which prudence requires us to establish at home, with the patriotic deter- 
mination of every good citizen to use no foreign article which can be made 
within ourselves, without regard to difference of price, secures us against a 
relapse into foreign dependency.” 

In his letter to Humphrey, 1809, he wrote: ‘“‘ My own idea is that we should 
encourage home manufactures to the extent of our own consumption of 
everything of which we raise the raw materials.” 

In 1817, after the close of the second war with Great Britain, in accepting an 
election to membership in a ‘‘Society for the Encouragement of Domestic 
Manufactures,” Jefferson wrote: ‘‘ The history of the last twenty years has 
been a significant lesson for us all to — for necessaries on ourselves 
alone; and I hope twenty years more will place the American hemisphere 
under a system of its own, essentially peaceable and industrious and not 
needing to extract its comforts out of the eternal fires raging in the old 
world.” 

James Madison, our fourth President, recognized as ‘‘the Father of the 
Constitution,” in a special message to Congress May 23, 1809, said: -‘ It will 
be worthy of the just and provident care of Congress to mike such further 
alterations in the laws as will more especially protect and foster the several 
branches of manufacture which have been recently instituted or extended 
by the laudable exertions of our citizens.” 

Again, in a special message, February 20, 1815, Mr. Madison said: ** But 
there is no subject that can enter with greater force and merit into the de- 
liberations of Congress than a consideration of the means to preserve and 
promote the manufactures which have sprung into existence and obtained 
an unparalleled maturity throughout the United States during the period of 
the European wars. This source of national independence and wealth I anx- 
iously recommend, therefore, to the prompt and constant guardianship of 
Congress.”’ 

James Monroe, our fifth President, in his inaugural said: ‘“‘Our mannfac- 
tures will likewise require the systematic and foste1ing care of the Govern- 
ment. Possessing, as we do, all the raw materials, the fruit of our own soil 
and industry, we ought not to depend, in the degree we have done, on supplies 
from other countries. me, ape | important is it to provide at home a market 
for our raw materials, as by extending the ccmpetition it will enhance the 
price and protect the cultivator against the casualities incident to foreign 
markets.” 

In his seventh annual message he says: “‘ Having formerly communicated 
my views to Congress respecting the encouragement which ought to be given 
to our manufactures, and the principle on which it should be founded, I 
have only to add that those views remain unchanged. Irecommendareview 
of the tariff for the purpose of affording such additional protection to those 
articles which we are prepared to manufacture, or which are more imme- 
diately connected with the defense and independence of the country.’ 

Here, then, are the views in brief of our first five Presidents, and the fore- 
most menof the years in which the tariff act of 1789 wasalaw. We find no 





hint of dissatisfaction with protection; no suggestion of a repeai of the law, 
cation of the tariff laws, except to give them 
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‘‘a prompt and constant guardianship” and “additional protection to those 
articles we are prepared to manufacture,” etc. 

Let us now return to our “Historical Statement,” and learn, if we may, 
what were some of the resulting benefits from the new tariff law. 

Benefits of the tariff of 1789.—Agriculture became more extensive and pros- 
perous; commerce increased with wonderful rapidity; old industries were 
revived, and many new ones were established in all pas of the country; 
our merchant-navy was revived and multiplied; all branches of domestic 
trade Were prosperous; our revenue soon became sufficient to pay the ex- 

enses of the Government, and give relief to its creditors; the people again 
pecame contented and industrious, and the whole country seemed to be, and 
was, on the high road to great national wealth and prosperity. 


No material changes in the law of 1789 were enacted till 1812, and the gen- 


eral prosperity above indicated continued through that period. 

1808.—Embargo act.—This act has norelation whatever tothe tariff act; nei- 
ther was it a tariff act; but, asin tracing the history of the tariff from 1789 
free traders often refer to this act as “tariff legislation prohibiting all im- 
portation, followed by universal disaster,” it may be well to see just what the 
truthis about it. 

They (the free traders) intend to convey the impression that this absolute 
prohibition of importations in 1808 was passed in the interest of protection; 
than which nothing could be further from the truth. 

This ‘‘prohibition’’ was the celebrated ‘‘embargo act” of 1808, and grew 
out of the war between Great Britain and France. 

Each of these countries had prohibited all commerce with the other, es- 
tablished blockades, and authorized the search of neutral vessels. So out- 
rageous was their conduct that President Jefferson wrote that “‘ England 
was a den of pirates and France aden of thieves;’’ and at his suggestion 
Congress passed the embargo act as a measure of retaliation against these 
nations, But as our home productions were then quite limited, it was soon 
found that the embargo act was more hurtful to us than to our enemies; 
and within a year, at Jefferson’s suggestion, it was repealed. But in all the 
discussion that led to its enactment or repeal, nothing was said about “‘tar- 
iff” or “protection.” But even that act was not without its compensation; 
for it gave a great stimulus to the establishment of new industries and man- 
ufactures for making those articles which formerly were imported, but 
which under that prohibition had to be made here or not at all. 

1812.— The tariff duties raised.—In 1812, as a measure to raise money to carry 
on the war with England, the tariff duties were nearly doubled, greatly to 
the benefit of the country and of its home industries; the increase to betaken 
off after the close of the war. 

This was the period of our second war with Great Britain; and of course 
our importations were very small, as England would sell us nothing, and, 
__ her war vessels, strove to destroy all our importations from other coun- 
tries. 

The very fact that our importations were thus all stopped, or nearly so, 
compelled us to erect factories and foundries of our own, and start new in- 
dustries to supply our necessities; and notwithstanding this tremendous 
strain and demand upon our resources, caused by the three years’ war from 
1812, we made rapid oS in national wealth and manufacturing ability 
during this period. f course there was much of distress and hard times; 
war always produces these. New England shipping was somewhat dis- 
turbed, but New England was more than compensated by the great increase 
that came to her manufactures during this period. In a special message 
President Madison earnestly asked of Congress, ‘‘deliberate consideration 
of the means to preserve and promote the manufactures which have sprung 
into existence and attained an unparalleled maturity throughout the Unite 
States, during the period of the European wars.”’ 


CHAPTER III.—SECOND FREE-TRADE PERIOD, 1816-1224. 


1816.—Repeal of the tariff.—But in 1816, by one of those inexplicable changes 
in public opinion, probably a mere desire for a change similar to that of 1884, 
there was a decided reaction from the high tariff rates of 1812, and in favor 
of the Democratic party, and its economic ideas, which have always leaned 
toward free trade or very low tariff rates. The law of 1789 and the amend- 
ment of 1812 were repealed, and lower duties substituted therefor. And while 
there were some protective features retained in the act of 1816, it was never- 
theless a very wide and disastrous departure from the tariff rates of 1812; 
and at the best was only ‘‘moderately protective.” 

Why the tariff of 1816 failed.—But there was some extraordinary reasons 
why the tariff of 1816 was a failure and why its rates were insufficient. 

At the close of the war between the United States and Great Britain, Eng- 
land and English manufacturers made two discoveries which were very start- 
ling and disagreeableto them. First, that having been deprived by the em- 
bargo act and the subsequent war, of the American markets, the British 
manufacturers found their warehouses at the close of the war full to burst- 
ing with unsold productions of various kinds, for which they were very anx- 
ious, but unable, to find a market. Second, that the Americans compelled 
by the same reasons, to rely upon themselves instead of the English manu- 
facturers for their supplies during this period, had established successfully 
a large number of home industries, and were, by this means, able to a great 
degree to supply their own market. 

In this dilemma, England saw that she must act promptly and crush out 
these young American industries, or her American market would be forever 
lost, and her manufacturing industries permanently crippled. So she re- 
solved to flood this country with her goods then on hand, many of which were 
old and out of fashion, far below cost. It was a matter of so much im- 
—_— that it was discussed in Parliament, and Mr. (afterward Lord) 

rougham declared in the House of Commons in 1816: “It is well worth while 
the glut, to stifle in 
tates, which the war 


to incur & loss upon the first exportation, in order, b 
the cradle, those infant manufactures in the United 
has forced into existence.”’ 

This policy was decided upon, and Great Britain poured her fabrics and 
accumulated stocks of goods into our markets in an overwhelming torrent 
and far below cost. The tariff of 1816 was intended as a barrier against this 
inundation, and under ordinary circumstances would have proved such. But 
it was a matter of life or death with the English manufacturers, and so they 
continued to pour in their goods upon us at prices far lower than we could 
make them; and true to British custom they persevered in this policy till our 
own industries were very nearly ruined. 

The foreign grees imported at this period were more than twice the quan- 
tity that could be consumed. Niles, in his ey, says: “It is notorious 
that great sums of money were expended by the British to destroy our fiocks 
of sheep, that they might thereby ruin our manufactories. They bought up 
and immediately slaughtered great numbers of sheep; they bought our best 
machinery and sent it off to England, and hired our best mechanics and most 
skillful workmen to go to England, simply to get them out of this country, 
and so hinder and rer our existing and prospective manufactures.”’ 

Results of the repeal.—Then great depression in all branches of business at 
once followed. Bankruptcy soon became general, and financial ruin was 
everywhere present. It could not be otherwise. Carey, Greeley, Clay, Ben- 
ton, and others show that this was one of the most distressful periods of our 
national existence. ‘No price for property; no sales except those of the 





| debt was universal. 


sheriff and the marshal; no purchasers at execution sales except the creditor, 
or some hoarder of money; no employment for industry; nodemand for la- 
bor; no sale for the products of the farm; no sound ofthe hammer except that 
of the auctioneer knoc down property. Distress was the universal cry 
of the people; relief, the universal demand, was thundered at the doors o; 
all Legislatures, State and Federal.’’ (Benton.) 

Horace Greeley says of this period: “At the close of the second war with 
England peace found this country dotted with furnaces and factories which 
had sprung up under the precarious shelter of embargo and war. These not 
yet firmly established found themselves suddenly exposed to a relentless and 
determined foreigncompetition. Great Britain poured her fabrics, far below 
cost, upon our markets in a perfect deluge. Our manufactures went down 
like grass before the mower, and our agriculture and the wages of labor 
speedily followed. Financial prostration was general, and the presence of 
In New England fully one-fourth of the property went 
through the sheriff’s mill, and the prostration was scarcely less general else 
where. In Kentucky the presence of debt was simply intolerable. In New 
York the leading merchants, in 1817, united in a memorial to Congress to save 
our commerce, as Well as our manufactures, from utter ruin by increasing 
the tariff duties.’’ 

Henry Clay declared that the average depression in the value of property, 
under that state of things, was not less than 50 per cent. 

1818.—The tariff act of 1818 was simply an amendment by which tariff duty 
was imposed upon a few articles which, prior thereto, were free. 

It thus appears that the tariff acts of 1816and 1818 were no exception to the 
rule that protective tariffs conduce to national prosperity, and very low taritf 
rates to national adversity; for though they were ‘moderately protective,” 
in name, yet, under the outrageous and disgracefully selfish policy of Great 
Britain—a policy which we could not then have anticipated—those tariffs af- 
forded insufficient protection; and insufficient protection is, practically, as 
bad as tariff for revenue only. 


CHAPTER IV.—SECOND PROTECTION PERIOD, 1824-1833. 


1824.—Protection again restored.—The disastrous state of affairs described in 
Chapter III continued for several years, until our people, with a mighty ef- 
fort, resolved to endure it no longer; and in 1824 Congress gave us a new 
tariff, farin advance of that of 1789, and our first protective tariff! that gave 
us real protection. 

This tariff was passed in response to a general demand of the country, and 
upon the urgent recommendation of President Monroe to give ‘‘additional 
protection to those articles which we are prepared to manufacture,” etc. 
Everybody except a few free traders had become disgusted with a tariff that 
was nominally “ moderately protective,’ while in fact it afforded no real 
protection, and the Congress of that year was largely in favor of a strong 
protective tariff in fact as well as in name. 

The advocates of this tariff act insisted upon its passage, in order to give 
to the country that strength and power which arise from possessing within 
itself the means of defense, and to rescué it from the dangers and disgrace 
of habitual dependence upon foreign nations for the common daily neces- 
saries of life. 

The enemies of the bill were no less determined in their opposition. No 
denunciation of it could be too severe; no prophecy of evil to come from it 
could be too doleful. 

Soon after the tariff bill of 1824 was re 
paper, now, as then, one of the ablest an 
offree trade, said editorily: fo 

“Pass the tariff as reported by the committee and you palsy the nation 
Pass it, and where will you ony longer find occupants for your costly piles 
of stores and dwelling-houses? Pass it, and who will be exempt from its 
grinding operation? 

“The poorer classes especially, must feel its effect in paying an additional 
price for every article of clothing they and their families wear, and every 
mouthful they eat or drink, save cold water; and to that will they ere long 
be reduced."’—New York Evening Post, July, 1824. 

Maj. McKinley, commenting on this, says; “ None of these awful prophe- 
cies were fulfilled; none of these dire results ensued. The nation was not 
palsied, but quickened into new life. The merchants did not move out of 
their costly piles of stores and dwelling-houses, they remained only to re- 
— larger and finer and more costly ones; the poorer classes were not 

riven to cold water as their only food and diet, but their labor was in greater 
demand and their wages advanced in price. The entire country under the 
tariff moved on to higher triumphs in industrial progress, and to a higher 
and better destiny for of all its —_ 

John Randolph, one of the ablest of Democrats, fiercely opposed the bill, 
and in a speech in Congress, after showing the great advantages of Great 
Britain in manufacturing, added: 

“Tt is in such a climate only that the human animal can bear, without ex- 
tirpation, the corrupted air, the noisome exhalations, the incessant labor of 
these accursed manufactories. Yes,sir, accursed; for Isay it is an accursed 
thing. We should have the yellow fever from Juneto January, and January 
to June. The climate of this country alone, were there no other natural ob- 
stacles to it, says aloud, ‘ You shall not manufacture.’”’ 

One of its strongest advocates and supporters was Andrew Jackson, then 
United States Senator, and now the patron saint of the Democratic party. 
Let us see what he thought of protection in 1824: “Providence,” said he, 
“has filled our mountains and our plains with minerals—with lead, iron, 
and copper—and given us a climate and soil for the growing of hemp and 
wool. These being the greatest materials of our national defense, they ought 
to have extended to them adequate and fair protection, that our menufac- 
turers and laborers may be placed in afair competition with those of Europe; 
and that we may have within our country a supply of those leading and im- 
portant articles so essential in war. We have been too longsubject to the 
—- of British merchants. It istime weshould become a little more Amer- 

canized; and, instead of feeding the paupers and laborers of England, feed 
our own; or else in a short time by continuing our present policy (that un- 
der tariff of 1816) we shall all be rendered paupers ourselves. It is my opin- 
ion therefore that a careful and judicious tariff is much wanted.” 

Results quick and helpful.—The bill was passed, and again and at once an 
era of great financial prosperity set in. So marked and helpful was the im- 
poe that in 1 the duties were raised still higher; and yet business 

mproved, new industries were started, and revere gladdened the people. 

ear what President Andrew Jackson said in his annual message in De- 
cember, 1832, concerning the results and benefits of eight years of protection 
under the tariffs of 1824 and 1828: ‘Our country presents onevery side marks 
< pros 7 and happiness unequaled, perhaps, in any other portion of 
the world. 

The relief to the country, attained through these tariffs of 1824 and 1528, 
“was profound and general, reaching all classes—the farmer, the manufac- 
turer, the shipowner, the mechanic, and the day laborer. The change was 
as great as Was wrought when Hamilton smote the rock of public credit and 
abundant streams of revenue gushed forth.”” (Webster.) 

Henry Clay, speaking in the United States Senate, in 1832, about this period, 
said: ‘Ona general survey we behold cultivation extended; the arts flourish- 
ing; the face of the country improved; our people fully and profitably em- 
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ployed; the public countenance exhibiting tranquility, contentment and hap- 
piness; its public debt of two wars nearly redeemed; and, to crown all, the 
public treasury overflowing. If the term of seven years were to be selected 
of the greatest prosperity which this people has enjoyed since the establish- 
ment of their present Constitution, it would be exactly that period of seven 
years which immediately followed the passage of the tariff of 1824."’ 

* This view is sustained by the best writers concerning that period, who all 
agree that our manufactures were flourishing, that our currency was good, 
our crops abundant, and our commerce prosperous. These combined in- 
fluences invariably enhance the demand for labor, increase its value, estab- 
lish a general prosperity for the country and contentment for the people. 

President John Quincy Adams, who succeeded Mr. Monroe, was also a 
strong friend of protection, and in his fourth annual message discusses at 
some length ouragricultural, commercial, and manufacturing interests, and 
shows that ‘all these interests are alike under the protecting power of the 
legislative authority,” and proceeds to make himself clear and explicit in his 
defense of the principles of protection. — 

1832.—Tariff of 1828 amended,—The tariff act of 1832 was really nothing but 
some slight amendments to the act of 1828. Southern feeling against the 
tariff of 1828 was exceedingly bitter, and they were determined to have actual 
free trade if possible. They demanded, through the Committee of Ways and 
Means, that the protective system be ‘‘utterly and absolutely abandoned ;”’ 
and declared that ‘‘Congress should adopt no half-way measures, no tempo- 
rary expedients, but ‘reform it altogether.’ ”’ 

But the country, as a@ whole, had never been so prosperous as under the 
policy of the tariff of 1828, and they were in no mood to yield to this foolish 
demand of the South. But, for the sake of peace and of conciliating the 
South, they were willing to make some concessions to this free-trade preju- 
dice, and, therefore, certain eoarse wools were put upon the free list, and 
some reduction was granted upon articles made from those wools. But the 
protective principle of the act of 1828 was still retained on the expressed 
ground that it was necessary for building up and sustaining our own manu- 
factures as one of the essential means of increasing and maintaining our na- 
tional greatness. 


CHAPTER V.—THIRD FREE-TRADE PERIOD, 1833-1842. 


1833.—Free trade again.—But in 1833, the year following that in which Jack- 
son used the words just quoted, the enemies of protection, led by the Demo- 
cratic party, rallied their forces and again secured control of Congress; 
through a disgraceful compromise with Southern nullifiers, protection was 
abandoned: the protective tariff acts of 1824 and 1828 were repealed, and du- 
ties, too low to afford any real protection to home industries, were estab- 
lished by that Congress. 

The tariff act of 1833 was intended as a compromise and conciliatory meas- 
ure. The South was on the verge of open rebellion, so determined were they 
not tosubmit to the protective system. Mr. Clay and Congress did not in- 
tend to give up the protective principle of the act of 1828; but, like all such 
compromise measures, it yielded just enough to completely destroy its effi- 
ciency, a8 Was subsequently learned to our sorrow. It provided that bya 
sliding scale of one-tenth annually all duties in excess of 20 per cent should 
be abolished within a period of ten years. In its results and effects it was 
really an abandonment of the protective principle, forthe reductions allowed 
were soon found to afford “insufficient protection,’’ which is practically no 
protection, as was so terribly proven underthe tariff of 1816. Industry and 
trade soon declined, and again foreign goods poured like an inundation into 
our markets. 

Results of this repeal.—Again financial depression followed; assignments 
and bankruptcies resulted everywhere; manufacturers suspended operations, 
and business grew worse and worse, till the culmination was reached in the 
financial crash of 1837, one of the most appalling and disastrous financial 
revulsions ever known—severer even than that which followed the repeal of 
the first tariff in 1816. 

The revulsion of 1837 produced a far greater havoc than was experienced 
in the period abovementioned. Theruin camequickly andfearfully. There 
were few that could save themselves. Property of every description was 
parted with at prices that were astounding, and as for the currency there was 
scarcely any at all. In some parts of Pennsylvania the people were obliged 
to divide bank notesinto halves, quarters, eighths, and so on, and agree, from 
necessity to use them as money, In Ohio, with all her abundance, it was 
hard to get money to pay taxes. The sheriff of Muskingum County, asstated 
by the Guernsey Times, in the summer of 1842, sold at auction one four-horse 
wagon at $5.50; ten hogs at 6} cents each; two horses {said to be worth 850 to 
#75 each) at $2 each; two cows at $1 each; a barrel of sugar at $1.50, and astore 
of goods at thatrate. In Pike County, Mo., as stated by the Hannibal Jour- 
nal, the sheriff sold three horses at $1.50 each; one large ox at 12} cents; five 
cows, two steers, and one calf, the lot at $3.25; twenty sheep at 13} cents each; 
twenty-four hogs, the lot at 25 cents; one eight-day clock at $2.50; lot of to- 
boceo, seven or eight hogsheads, at #5; three stacks of hay, each at 25 cents, 
and one stack of fodder at25cents.’’ (Colton’s “ Life of Henry Clay,” Vol. I.) 

The whole country went into liquidation; bank loans and discounts fell off 
more than one half; the money loss to the country was not less than $1,000,- 
pe to say nothing of the tremendous strain upon the moral sense of the 
people. 

All prices fell off ruinously: production was greatly diminished, and in 
many departments practically ceased; thousands of workmen were idle, with 
no hope of employment, and their families suffering from want. Our farm- 
ers Were without markets; their products rotted in their barns; their lands, 
teeming with rich harvests, were sold by the sheriff for debts and taxes. The 
tariff which robbed our industries of protection failed to supply the Govern- 

nent with necessary revenues. The National Treasury, in consequence, was 
bankrupt and the credit of the nation very low. In the first six years after 
1834 the revenue fell off 25 per cent, and the Government was obliged to bor- 
row money at high rates of interest to pay current expenses. 

1837,—President Martin Van Buren, in 1837, superseded Mr. Jackson; but 
Mr. Van Buren was so ambitious for office, so reckless of principle in obtain- 
ing it, so timid and abject before Southern politicians in soliciting it, that, 
8o far as I can ascertain, he dared not express himself officially upon the sub- 
ject of protection. 

He is believed to have been personally in fayer of protection; but he and 
President Pierce, alone of all the Presidents, liold the unenviable distinction 
of having lacked the moral courage to state their opinions. So far as is 
known, officially, Van Buren was neither for nor against; and, like a scrip- 
ture party, because he was neither hot nor coid, in 1840 the people spewed him 
out of politics into inglorious retirement. 

1340.—The Democratic national convention condemned protection and in- 
dorsed practically free trade in its platform of 1840. 

1841,—President William H. Harrison, a Whig and a strong protectionist, 
succeeded Mr. Van Buren, but he lived only a month after his inauguration 
and had no oportunity to make his opinions felt. 

Vice-President John Tyler succeeded Harrison, and while he was profess- 
edly a protectionist. his Southern training and associations had made him 
one of a very mild type. 

Fortunately, however, for the country, a strong Whig and protectionist 
majority now had control in Congress, and soon made itself felt. 
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CHAPTER VI.—THIRD PROTECTION PERIOD, 1842-1846. 

1842.— Protection once more.—The state of things as set forth in the last 
chapter, under the tariff of 1833, continued till 1842, when the Whigs came 
back to power. They found the country completely exhausted by misrule 
and free trade, but quickly turned the tide by passing another highly pro- 
tective tariff. 

It was too high, indeed, to suit President Tyler and he vetoed it: but the 
country by this time had become so earnest and determined in this matter 
that Congress dared not yield to him, and so passed it over his veto. 





Results.—_No sooner was this done than the financial gloom begun to pass 
away; the sun of prosperity shoneforth; business revived everywhere: and 
factories and other industries sprang upon every hand throughout the North. 
Confidence was restored; and customs receipts increased the first year (1843) 


75 per cent over the last year of the compromise tariff of 1833. 

‘After four years of real prosperity under this tariff of 1842, how great was 
the change. Labor was everywhere in demand. Planters had large crops, 
and the domestic market was growing with a rapidity that promised better 
prices. The produce of the farm was in demand and prices had risen. The 
congumption of coal, iron, wool, and cotton and woolen cloth, was immense 
and rapidly increasing, while prices were falling because of the rapidly im- 
proving character of the machinery of production. Production of every 
kind was immense, and commerce, internal and external, was growing with 
unexampled rapidity. Shipping was in demand, and its quantity was being 
augmented ata ratenever before known. Roadsandcanals were productive. 
Corporations had been resuscitated, and States had recommended payment, 
and the credit of the Union was so high that the same persons who had vili- 
fied the people and the Government of the Union—under the compromise 
tariff oe now anxious to secure their custom on almost any terms.” 
(Carey. 

So very positive and decided was the improvement that President Polk, 
another Democrat and a free trader, in his annual message of December, 
1846, was constrained to say: 

‘* Labor in all its branches is receiving an ample reward, while education, 
science, and the arts are rapidly enlarging the means of social happiness. 
The progress of our country in her career of greatness, not only in the vast 
extension of her territorial limits and in the rapid increase of our popula- 
tion, but in resources and wealth and in the happy condition of our people, 
is without an example in the history of nations.” 

Compare this condition with those of the previous free-trade periods, al- 
ready described, and closing in 1789, 1824, and 1842 respectively, and decide 
which system, in your opinion, is the better for our country. 

The South opposed to protection.—But by this time (1842-43) the slave power 
of the South had gained complete ascendency in the Democratic party. it 
Saw at once that this new and surprising prosperity in the North, secured, 
as it was, by means of protection to their home industries, under the new 
tariff, would speedily checkmate and finally lead to the overtkrow of their 
political domination in the control of the Government. 

Previous to this time the South has been favorable to protection, and its 
greatest statesman, John C. Calhoun, was one of the stanchest defenders of 
a high protective tariff. In March, 1816, Mr. Calhoun made a strong speech 
in favor of a protective tariff, and among other things said: 

‘“When our manufactures are grown toa certain perfection, as they will 
under the fostering care of. Government, the farmer will find aready market 
for his surplus product, and what is of almost equal consequence, a certain 
and cheap supply of all his wants. His prosperity will diffuse itself to every 
class in the community. It (a protective tariff) iscalculated to bind together 
more closely our wide-spread Republic, and give greater nerve to the arm of 
Government.”’ 

But no sooner did Mr. Calhoun and other Southern leaders see their “ pe- 
chiiar institution” (slavery) and their political ascendency menaced by it, 
than they decided to throw all their political power against a protective 
tariff. So terrible, however, had been the late financial disaster of 1837 to 
1842, under free trade, especially in the North, that they were compelled to 
resort to political fraud and deception if they would surely win. 

In 1844 the Democratic national convention reaffirmed, in their platform, 
their opposition to protection and their indorsement of free trade. 

Fraudulent Campaign of 1844.—In 1844, as the opponent of Henry Clay, the 
Whig candidate and the champion of protection, the Democratic party nom- 
inated James K. Polk for President. He was a good man personally, but 
weak, and he at once became the pliant tool of the slave oligarchy. 

Col. Benton, inhis Thirty Years (Volume II, page 591), tells us of the private 
and personal intrigue made by Mr. Polk in person with the Southern lead- 
ers, by which he thoroughly satisfied them that he would be with them in 
matters relating to tariff, slavery extension, etc.; and Benton denounces this 
“intrigue” as ‘‘one of the most elaborate, complex, and daring ever prac- 
ticed in an intelligent country.”’ Of course, this “intrigue’’ was not gener- 
ally known, but was confined to a few managers inthe South. They knew 
their man, however, and trusted him. He had voted against the tariff of 
1828, which was favored by Jackson; he announced himself as steadily op- 
posed to a protective policy; declared himself against the tariff of 1842, and 
required its repeal and the restoration of the act of 1833. 

Why should not the South favor his election? 

But Mr. Polk could not be elected without the electoral vote of Pennsyl- 
yania; and Pennsylvania was strongly protectionist. The protectionist sup- 
porters of Gen. Jackson must be made to believe that the tariff of 1842 would 
not be disturbed in case of Mr. Polk’s election, or he could never get their 
votes. How was it possible to arrange this difficult matter? 

A double-faced candidate.—To be a ** free trader” in the South, and satisfy 
them of his sincerity and trustworthiness; and an undoubted protectionist 
in Pennsylvania, was indeed difficult and dangerous, and at the same time, 
execrably dishonest; but it must be attempted, or Mr. Clay would certainly 
be elected. He, therefore, wrote his celebrated “Kane letter,” occupying 
forty days in the process; and never were “words used to conceal ideas” 
more skillfully or dishonorably than in this letter. His effort and intention 
were to convey the impression to Pennsylvanians, that he was a protection- 
ist; to appear to say this, but in fact to say nothing of the kind. His effort 
was entirely successful. To help on this fraud George M. Dallas, of Penn- 
sylvania, a professed protectionist, was nominated with Polk for Vice-Presi- 
dent, to awaken State local pride. 

In order to be entirely consistent, thefriends of Polk insiduously circulated 
all through Pennsylvania, the rumor that Mr. Clay was unsound on protec- 
tion; that if elected, he would use all his power to repeal the tariff of 1842; 
and that the only way to insure the continuance of the tariff of 1842, was to 
elect Mr. Polk. And so the battle went on. In the South the rallying cry 
was: “‘Polk, Texas and free trade;” in the North it was: *“ Polk, Dallas and 
the tariff of ’42.” 

It may now seem incredible that such double dealing could have suc- 
ceeded, but it must be remembered that in those days the telegraph was 
comparatively new and undeveloped, and thatthe daily newspaper had not 
become the tremendous and omnipresent power which it now is; that the 








news was disseminated mainly by the easy-going weeklies, whose circulation 
Was generally confined to limitei areas, and were delivered by country 
stages. instead of swiftly running railway trains; hence that scandalous 
duplicity, which now would be exposed in every hamlet of the nation within 
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twenty-four hours, and cause instant political death to its author, brought 
victory toPolk. Ofcourse, one of the sections was most grossly and inten- 
tionally deceived; but it was not the South. 

Polk severely censured.—Years afterward, Chace, a personal friend of Mr. 
Polk, wrote a History of Polk’s Administration, and referring to Polk’s 
connection with this letter, said: “If the principles which Mr. Polk really 
entertained were misunderstood, owing to the phraseology of the Kane let- 
ter, he was not himself altogether blameless. The voters in the North were 
deceived by the use of language which had the effect of obscuring, instead of 
more clearly defining, his position. The statement that he was ‘not in favor 
of tariff for protection merely,’ should have been transposed to read that he 
was in favor of a tariff for revenue merely.” 

After the election and when Dallas was presiding in the Senate, Daniel 
Webster characterized this deception in severest terms; and Senator Reverdy 
Johnson, of Maryland, excoriated Dallas in presence of the Senate, by accus- 
ing him of being a consenting party to the fraud; and closed his remarks by 
declaring that ‘in the entire history of our party struggles—in all the agita- 
tions of the political elements—in all our conflicts for roa, during every 
former period of the Government—never had there existed such absolute, 
open, and vile deception, as had been practiced by the Democratic leaders and 
politicians on confiding a 

Democratic indorsement of Polk.—The sentiments of Webster and Johnson 
were very generally approved by this country when the facts became known; 
but under the lead of the free-trade Democracy of the South the Democratic 
party in its national convention in 1848-— 

“Resolved, That the fruits of the great political triumph of 1844, which elected 
James K. Polk and George M. Dallas, have fulfilled the hopes of the De- 
mocracy of the Union in the noble —— given to the cause of free trade 
by the repeal of the tariff of 1842, and the creation of the more equal, honest, 
and productive tariff of 1846; that the confidence of the Democracy of the 
Union in the principles, capacity, firmness, and integrity of James K. Polk, 
manifested by his nomination and election in 1844, has been signally justified 
by the strictness of his adherence to sound Democratic doctrines.” 

We have already seen how “ his nomination and election’ were brought 
about, and what his personal and political friend and biographer, as well as 
prominent Senators, thought of Polk’s conduct inthat campaign: and now 
We see in this resolution how free-trade Democracy regarded it. The reader 
is a. to form his own opinion from therecorded facts as herein tran- 
scr. ‘ 

CHAPTER VIL—FOURTH FREE-TRADE PERIOD, 1816-1861. 


1846.—Free-trade tariff once more.—It was quickly discovered after Polk was 
inaugurated that a great fraud had been concealed in that cry of “ Polk, 
Dallas, and the tariff of ’42,” for nosooner were the Democrats in power than 
they, in 1846, repealed that very protective tariff of 1842 for which they had 
shouted so lustily; and, meanest of all, that repeal was obtained by the cast- 
ing vote of that same professed protectionist, George M. Dallas; and again 
a tariff of very low duties became the policy of the co-intry. 

The passage of this tariff bill was opposed most strenuously by the Whigs 
in Congress and by the a newspapers; and the direful results that 
followed were almost literally pictured and described. 

Daniel Webster made one of his greatest speeches, running through three 
fave. July 25, 27, anc 28, 1846, and showed its true character. Hesaid: ‘You 
indulge in the luxury of taxing the poor man and the laborer! That is the 
whole tendency, the whole character, the whole effect of the bill. One may 
see everywhere in it the desire to revel in the delight of taking away men’s 
employment. It is nota bill for the people or the masses. It is not a billto 
add to the comforts of those in middle life or of the poor. It is not a billfor 
employment. It is a bill for the relief of the highest and most luxurious 
classes of the country, and a bill imposing onerous duties on the great in- 
dustrious masses, and for taking away the means of living from labor every- 
where throughout the land.” 6 showed clearly that this bill narrowed and 
diminished our industries, and thus deprived the masses of needed employ- 
ment, and added: ‘‘The interest of every laboring community requires di- 
versity of occupations, pursuits, and objects of industry. The more that 
diversity is multiplied, even extended, the better. To diversify employment 
is to increase employment and to enhance wages. 

“And, sir, take this great truth; place it on the title-page of every book of 

litical economy intended for the use of the United States; put it in every 
armers’ almanac; let it be the heading of the column of every mechanics’ 
magazine; proclaim it everywhere, and make it a proverb, that where there 
is work for the hands of men, there will be work for their teeth. Where 
there is employment there will be bread. It is a great blessing to the poor 
to have cheap food, but greater than that, prior to that, and of still higher 
value, is the blessiug of being able to buy food by honest and respectable em- 
a. Employmentfeeds andclothesandinstructs. Employmentgives 
ealth, sobriety, and morals. Constant employment and well-paid labor pro- 
duce, in a country like ours, general prosperity, content, and cheerfulness.” 

The leading newspapers worked very hard to prevent its passage, but in 
vain; and after it became a law declared, with true prophetic inspiration, 
what would follow. 

July 29, 1846, the New York Tribune said: 

*““We believe the change just made entirely wrong—fiagrantly, greviously 
wrong—yet we shall studiously avoid ‘ panic-making.’ When the crisis has 
been met with manful resolution, we apprehend that there will be quite dis- 
aster enough, suffering enough, because of this great national mistake. We 
fear that thousands upon thousands who would have been steadily employed 
and comfortably situated, if this bill had not passed, will now be destitute of 
employment and dependent upon charity for bread.” 

July 30, 1846, the New York Courierand Enquirer said: 

‘“The country will be flooded with foreign goods, many manufactories will 
be stopped, and others will work at half price; the home market now being 
built up will be injured, ruinously low prices of agricultural products will 
follow, andthe day laborer will ge required to work for reduced wages. The 


consequence of suce excessive importations will cause a balance of trade | 


against us exceeding the amount of specie within the;country, which must 
= sent abroad, followed, perhaps, by a derangement of our monetary sys- 
em.”’ 

And on the same day the New York Express said; 

‘““Wherever the news will go, it will sound a death-knell in the ear of in- 
dustry and enterprise. No sadder tidings for many a year have reached all 
branches of labor, and the outcry, therefore, is general.” 

. Similar quotations could be made to a great extent, but these must suf- 
ce. 

The bill was passed, and went into operation, and the direful prophecies 
above quoted were fulfilled almost literally, 

The inevitable resulis.—The same inevitable results followed, as always 
before, under free trade or very low duties, though they were postponed for 
some years by causes which will be referred to presently. It can be stated 
truthfully, that for some years after the repeal of the tariff of 1842 there was 
an apparently increasing prosperity; but the apparent success that seemed 
* [have dwelt longer on this disagreeable election than I otherwise should, 


ee: of its unfortunate and fatal influence upon the tariff legislation that 
ollowed. 
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to follow the tariff of 1846 was wholly due to external, adventitious, and un. 
expected causes. But as soon as these unusual and accidental resources 
were cut off, then followed the same disastrous results, as always before, 
under free trade or very low duties. Many industries were destroyed; busi- 
ness was paralyzed; total ruin overtook tens of thousands of the most use. 
ful merchants and manufacturers of the country; and armies of toilers were 
hurled from the factory or the shop into the streets to steal or starve. 

Our exports of cotton, rice, tobacco, corn and pork diminished; the demand 
for ships and for labor fell off, and immigration, which had trebled under the 
workings of the tariff of 1842, greatly declined. 

The prophecies fulfilled.—On December 18, 1854, the New York Tribune pub- 
lished a collection of facts which showed the dreary and prospectively des- 
perate condition of industry and commerce. It showed that the chief indus- 
tries necessary to the life of the nation were partially or wholly collapsed 
through the influences and effects of the British free-trade doctrines put into 
operation here by the tariff of 1846; that our people had been brought toa 
condition which in Europe is attendant upon revolution, and that in every 
occupation and branch of business the depression was so terrible that one- 
half or more of all employés had been thrown out of employment. It added: 

“What a picture is here presented! We have'supported European manu- 
facturers and artists and middlemen to the neglect, loss, and destruction of 
our own men of industry and talent, of whatever kind, and that is the sole 
reason of our difficulty.” 

One year ater, January 15, 1855, the New York Tribune printed the follow- 
ing pathetic article which explains itself: ‘Who is hungry? Go and see, 
You that are full-fed and know not what it is to be hungry—perhaps never 
saw a hungry man—go and see. Goand seethousands, men and women, boys 
and girls, old and young, black and white, of all nations, crowding and jost- 
ling each other, almost fighting for a first chance, acting more like hungry 
wolves than human beings, in a land of plenty, waiting till the food is ready 
for distribution. Such a scene may been seen every day between 11 and 2 
o'clock around the corner of Orange and Chatham streets, where charity gives 
. a to the poor, and soup and bread to others tocarry to their miserable 

amilies. 

‘*‘On Saturday we spent an hour there at the hour of high tide. We have 
never seen anything like it before. Upward of a thousand people were fed 
with a plate of soup, a piece of bread, and a piece of meat on the premises, 
and in all more than sixteen hundred. On the same day one thousand one 
hundred and thirty portions of — were dealt out from Stewart’s ‘soup 
kitchen,’ corner of Reade sfreet and Broadway. At the rooms on Duane 
street for the relief of the poor, on the same day, they gave food to two thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty-six. In the Sixth ward alone over six thousand 
persons were fed by charity on Saturday, January 13. And this is only one 
day in one ward. Meanwhile, scenes of a like nature are being enacted all 
over the city. 

“The cry of hard times reaches us from every part of the country. The 
making of roads is stopped, factories are closed and houses and ships are no 
longer being built. Factory hands, road-makers, carpenters, bricklayers, 
and laborers are idle, and paralysis is rapidly embracing every pursuit in 
the country. The cause of all this stoppage of circulation is to be found in 
the steady outflow of gold to pay foreign laborers for the cloth, the shoes, the 
iron, and the other things that could be produced by American labor, but 
which can not be so produced under our present revenue system. The con- 
vulsion would have come upon us sooner but for the extraordinary demand 
in Europe for breadstuffs, growing out of huge famines and big wars, and 
but for the dazzling and magnificent discovery of gold mines in California, 
by which hard money, sufficient to buy an empire, has been called into ex- 
istence and exported to Europe. 

If we could stop the import of the foreign articles, the gold would cease to 
flow out to pay for them, and money would then again become more abun- 
dant, labor would then again be in demand, shoes, clothing, and other com- 
modities would then again be in demand, and men would then cease to starve 
in the streets of our townsand cities. Ifit be not stopped the gold must con- 
tinue to go abroad, and employment must become from day to day more 
scarce, until where there are now many thousands we shall see tens of thou- 
sands of men everywhere crying: “Give me work! Only give me work! 
Make your own terms—my wife and children have nothing to eat!”’ 

But the Democracy was still in power, and was so infatuated with British 
free trade that, notwithstanding the fearful state of things just described, it 
would not stop the import of foreign made goods that = might 
have work, nor the flow of gold to Europe to pay for them. he condition 
of the country went from bad to worse until the frightful culmination was 
reached in the panic of 1857, which will be discussed further on. 

In 1849 President Zachary Taylor succeeded Mr. Polk, and in his first an- 
nual message, December, 1849, referring to insufficient revenue under the 
tariff of 1846, said: 

“Trecommend a revision of the existing tariff, and its adjustment on a 
basis which may augment the revenue. I do not doubt the right or duty of 
Congress to encourage domesticindustry. I look to the wisdom and patriot- 
ism of Congress for the adoption of a system which may place home labor, 
at last, on a sure and permanent footing, and by due encouragement of man- 
ufactures, give new and increased stimulus to agriculture and promote the 
development of our vast resources and the extension of our commerce.”’ 

1850.—Vice-President Fillmore was the successor of Mr. Taylor, who lived 
but a few months as President. 

Hear what he had to say in his annual message in December, 1851, con- 
cerning the results flowing from the repeal of the tariff of 1842. Said he: ‘‘The 
value of our exports of breadstuffs and provisions, which it was supposed the 
incentive of a low tariff and large importations from abroad woald have 
greatly augmented, has fallen from 868,000,000 in 1847, to #21,000,000 in 1851, with 
almost a certainty of a still further reduction in 1852. The — which dic- 
tated a low rate of duties on foreign merchandise, it was thought by those 
who established it, would tend to benefit the farming population of this 
country by increasing the demand and raising the price of our agricultural 
products in foreign markets. The foregoing facts, however, seem to show, 
incontestibly, that no such result has followed the adoption of this policy.” 

Thereason for this free-trade policy.—The action of Mr. Po}kand his Admin- 
istration in causing the repeal of the protective tariff of 1842, and substitut- 
ing therefor the free-trade tariff of 1846, is soincomprehensible to Americans of 
the present day that it may be helpful and advantageous to us to find and 
understand the reason that led them to do as they did in this respect. 

Robert J. Walker, of Mississippi, was Mr. Polk's Secretary Of the Treasury, 
and probably the ablest thinker and writer on the free-trade side this coun- 
try has ever produced. 

The South under slavery was irrevocably committed to free trade, and 
Walker was selected as its leading advocate. Cotton was king and demanded 
an economical system based upon agricultural pursuits only. Walker wrote 
along and very elaborate report, in which he boldly proclaimed the new 
doctrine that was to govern the nation from that time; and its leading 
thought or eer oy oe was contained in the following extract: ‘‘We have 
more fertile lands than any othernation; can raisea greater variety of prod- 
ucts, and itmay be said, could feed and clothe the people of nearly all the 
world, ieulture is our chief employment. It is best adapted to our sit- 
uation. e can raise alarger surplus of agricultural products, andagreater 
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— most any other nation, and at cheaper rates. Remove then, 
variety ee ee all Our restrictions, and by its own unfettered power it 
a | break down all foreign restrictions, and ours being removed, would feed 
the hungry and clothe the poor of our fellow-men through all the densely 
peopled nations of the world.” 
*"This was the foundation stone of the tariff of 1846; as in this country agri- 
culture must always be the basis of a free-trade system. Like all free- 
tr ide arguments itis made up of assumptions; but “free-trade is the science 
of assumption.” (Kelley.) Whenever or wherever any such’ economical 
evstem has been tried it has invariably failed, and its fallacies and assump- 
tions have been made apparent. 

Though the English statesmen were very anxious to have us adopt the 
Walker free-trade policy, they knew it was wrong in principle and could 
not long sueceed. One of their ablest leaders in Parliament, referring to a 
srotective policy that France had adopted, said: “ The policy that France 
acts on is that of encouraging its native manufactures, and it is a wise policy; 
for if she were freely to admit our manufactures, it would speedily reduce 
her to an agricultural nation, and therefere a poor nation, as all nations 
must be that depend exclusively upon agriculture.” (Lord Goderich.) 
“Walker's theory answered.—The answers to this theory of Mr> Walker and 
the free traders were set forth with exceeding clearness, for they were based 
upon absolute knowledge and practical experience, and the doctrines con- 
tained in them, protectionists say, have never failed, when they have been 
ven a fair and honorable test. 

They are substantially as follows: : : 
First. That the value of any product is made up almost entirely of the 
wages paid to produce it, ; 

Second. That that is the best policy that brings to the laborer the best pos- 
sible returns for his labor. 

Third. That the average wages of labor in the United States are from two 
to four times greater than in European countries. 

Fourth. That it would be extremely foolish to adopt any system that would 
duce the wages of our laborers to the level of the European wages. _ 

ifth. That this whole theory of Walker was based upon two assumptions: 
first, that agriculture could do what he claimed for it; and second, that (as- 
suming the first assumption to be true), because it could do what he claimed, 
therefore it would do so; they also said that, with the whole country cleared 
and under cultivation, if the whole productive industry c* the country were 
employed in producing the articles we sell abroad, which are mainly bread- 
stuffs and provisions, cotton, rice, and tobacco, we should produce a much 
larger quantity than we could sell; foreign markets would soon be glutted 
with these articles; the price of them would fall; the labor that produced 
them would, as a matter of course, receive less wages than now; the only 
stopping point in the decline of wages would be the starving point, and the 
inevitable result would be a forced equality of wages between this country 
and European countries. 

Sixth. That a protective tariff is a necessity in this country to give variety 
to production, a home market, and high wages to labor. 

1452.—The Democratic national convention in 1852 reaffirmed its former 
doctrine respecting protection and free trade. 

Democratic rule continued, but free trade prevailed; the Democrats re- 
mained in power, and its low-tariff ronae continued till 1857, though the usual 
evil results were greatly modified and postponed, as already stated, by a 
very unusual and accidental series of events, which occurred about as follows: 

1. The Mexican war.—Very soon after the passage of the tariff act of 1846 
war was declared by our Government against Mexico. Our supply of arms 
and of the numerous munitions of war was very scanty, and new a had 
to be created and paid for. This of itself put in circulation in the nation 
considerably more than $100,000,000. ; 

2, Famine in Ireland.—Close upon the payment to our people of this great 
sum, followed that weii-known ani terrible famine in Ireland, when so many 
thousands suffered and perished from starvation. This demand called for 
and obtained our entire surplus of flour, grain, potatoes, and many other 
things, and left heavy payments of money therefor, which went largely to 
our agricultural population. 

3. California gold.—Fighteen hundred and forty-nine brought to our peo- 
ple the discovery of those amazingly rich deposits of gold in California, the 
output of gold averaging for ten years from 1849 not less than %55,000,000 per 
year. Many ships were required to transport great numbers of men, as well 
as large supplies of food for the gold hunters; and for a time the California 
business increased the demand for labor and for our agricultural products. 

4. European revolutions.—About the same time (1848-’51) those violent revo- 
lutions broke out in many European countries. which most severely tested 
the regular authorities of those nations in putting down the revo utions, 
and almost completely paralyzed their agricultural and manufacturing in- 
dustries. 

These events caused an immense demand upon our country, particularly 
for our agricultural products; gave us increased prices for them, and 
brought large sums of money from those countries to pay for them; and, of 
course, this money was widely distributed, and tended to make the times 
apparently prosperous. 

5. The Crimean war.—Then right upon the heels of these revolutions fol- 
lowed the Crimean war between England, France, and Italy on one side and 
Russia on the other. This contest was long, flerce, bloody, and exhausting. 
Europe was utterly unable to ws ed her own people and those great armies 
beside; and a tremendous demand was again made upon us for our agricul- 
tural surplus at advanced prices, which demand continued for several years, 
and continued our apparent prosperity. 

Another series of events like these has never been known in the world’s 
history. So far as the nation and the tariff of 1846 were concerned they were 
pure accidents, and are never likely to occur again. But 1854 saw the close 
of these events, and of our apparent peony as well. As soon as these 
extrinsic and unusual demands ceased, we learned our true economical con- 
dition. Under the low tariff we could not compete successfully with foreign 
manufactures, and our own factories were closed; general business was pros- 
trated; the foreign demand for our products fell off heavily, and our own 
home market was insufficient and constantly diminishing as our manufac- 
turing industries were suspended or were closed. 

1856.—Democracy again for free trade,—Yet, notsvithstanding these evil re- 
sults owing from the free-trade tariff of 1846, the Democratic party in na- 
tional convention assembled in 1856: 

‘Resolved, That the time has come for the people of the United States to 

declare themselves in favor of free seas, and progressive free trade through- 
out the world.” 
Lower tariff and deeper depression.—In 1857, the Democrats, urged on 
by the South and by their natural tendency to free trade. as repeatedly 
shown in their national platforms, again reduced the duties, already too low, 
to the lowest rates we have ever had since the adoption of the Constitution; 
and again financial revolution, appalling in its widespread severity and dis- 
tress, involved the nation and for more than four years tortured and impov- 
erished our people and exhausted our resources. 

Both of these latter tariffs (1846 and 1857) were intended as tariffs for reve- 
nue only. Whether or not they were successful the resulting revenue shall 
demonstrate. 
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From 1847 to 1857 the expenditures of the Government exceeded its revenues 
by $21,790,909, and the public debt increased in the same period $13,149,629. 
Yet, notwithstanding these facts, the act of 1857 kept in force the principles 
of that of 1846 and reduced the duties upon all articles that involved the doc- 
trine of protection. 

l’rom this time to 1861, when a protective tariff was enacted by the Repub- 
licans, the public debt increased nearly $46,000,000, and the expenditures ex- 
ceeded the receipts by $77,234,116 in the same time, So much for tariff for 
revenue only. 

Hear what James Buchanan, the last Democratic President before the re- 
bellion of 1861, in his annual message said officially of that distressful free- 
trade period: ‘* With unsurpassed plenty in all the productions and all the 
elements of natural wealth, our manufacturers have suspended; our public 
works are retarded; our private enterprises of different kinds are abandoned; 
and thousands of useful laborers are thrown out ofemployment and reduced 
to want. We have possessed all the elements of material wealth in rich 
abundance, and yet, notwithstanding all these advantages, our country, in 
its monetary interests, is in a deplorable condition.” 

Small revenues make loans necessary.—Buchanan, like Fillmore, not only de- 
picts the complete failure of low tariff rates, but also proclaims the unutter- 
able misery and ruin which invariably and inevitably follow such low duties. 
Why, under Buchanan and the tariff of 1857 our revenues were so small that 
it became necessary to obtain loans to meet even the current expenses of 
the Government; and these loans could be had only by paying exorbitant 
rates of interest, running from 8 to 12 per cent, so low were our national 
credit and resources. 

1860.—The Democratic national convention reaffirmed in 1860 the platform 
of 1856 in favor of “‘ progressive free trade throughout the world.” 
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1861.—Republican success—Protection.—But in 1861 the Republicans for the 
first time came into power in the nation, both in the Presidency and in Con- 
gress, and with its advent came back the doctrine and practice of * protec- 
tion to home industries,” and, thank God, it came back to stay. 

In 1861 they enacted a protective tariff, and from that time to the present 
‘protection to home industries” (after subduing the rebellion) has been the 
leading doctrine of the Republican party and of the country, and has been 
the glory and salvation of the nation. 

Magnificent results of protection.—Under its benign influences we have ex- 
perieaced a degree of prosperity absolutely unparalleled in the history of 
any nation 

On account of the immensity of the work but few of the census returns for 
1890 are ready, and it is impossible to show the full benefits and increase in 
all material growth. Except those marked with the year, the following fig- 
ures relate to 1880. 

Upto 1890 our population had increased in thirty years over 100 per cent; 
our capital from $16,000,000,000 to $70,000,000,000—an actual gain of $44,000.000,- 
000, or at the average rate of about $1,500,000,000 for thirty years in succession. 
Our foreign commerce up to 1884 was the astounding sum of over $2,400,000,- 
000, With the balance of trade in our favor at the average rate of $154.000,000 a 
year since 1873; the population of our cities has doubled; our annual output 
of coal has increased from 14,000,000 tons to 100.000.000 tons: our iron ore from 
900,000 to 14,500,000 tons (1890); our.railway mileage from 30,000 miles to 163,- 
400 miles (in 1888); our farms from 2,000,000 to over 5,000,000, and their value 
from $6,000,000,000 to $12,000,000.000; our cereals from 1,.230,000,000 to 3,000,000,- 
000 bushels (1890); our live stock from $1,000,000,000 to $2,500,000,000 (1890); our 
flocks from 22,000,000 to 50,600,000 (1884); our wool from 60,000,000 pounds to 
308,000,000 (1884); those engaged in gainful occupations from 12,000,000 to 20,- 
000,000 (1890) and deposits in savings banks* from $253,200,000 to $1,629,000,000 
(1890). The census of Great Britain (1891) shows her national capital to be 
$40,000,000,000—a sum less by $4,000,000,000 than our gain in national capital 
since 1860, under protection. 

We consume more than any other nation of similar numbers tn the world: 
We are less than 5 per cent of the population of the earth, but we consume 
20 per cent of all the sugar produced in the world, 30 per cent of all the cof- 
fee, 33 per cent of all the iron and steel, 25 per cent of all the cotton, 33 per 
cent of all the wool, 40 per cent of all the coal, and 50 per cent of all the fin. 
Heretofore we have imported our tin and tin plate, but now we shall produce 
the tin from our own mines and manufacture our own tin plate. 

From the few census returns of 1890 we find that our population has in- 
creased in the decade 1880 to 1890 about 13,000,000, a number equal to the pop- 
ulation of Belgium, Holland, and Portugal combined; we have redeemed 
from solitude 377,000 square milesof virgin soil, an area more than three 
times larger than that of Great Britain and Ireland; we have added 7,000,000 
to our city population; we have increased our hay ae from 35,000,000 tons 
in 1880 to 47,000,000 in 1890; notwithstanding the set-back caused by the tariff 
of 1883 our Wool product has increased from 156,000,000 pounds in 1880 to 240,- 
.00.000 in 1890, about 54 per cent; the value of our cattle from 1,445,000,000 in 
1880 to 2,5,00,000,000 in 1890, about 73 per cent; the annual increase of our farm 
animals from 96,000,000 in 1880 to 139,000,000 in 1890, about 45 per cent. Do 
these figures indicate any great depression or suffering among our farmers? 

Since 1880 the value of our manufactured products has increased $3,300,000,- 
000, a sum equal to our entire productionin 1870; and the wages paid tolabor 
in manufactures has increased %50,000,000 a year in that time. Theseare but 
a on the grand figures which in due time we shall glean from the census 
of 1890. 

This success due to protection.—Protectionists say, and the facts seem to 
verify the statement, that all this magnificent and unparalleled success and 
prosperity which our nation has achieved and enjoyed since 1861 has been 
largely, if not wholly, due to our splendid system of protection to home in- 
dustries, by means of which we have established the grandest and most val- 
uable home market the world has ever known, and which consumes from 92 
to 9% per cent of all our productions ofall kinds. 

But to accomplish these wonderful results patient and persistent effort 
and watchfulness have been required, and numerous obstacles and seem- 
ingly insurmountable barriers have been overcome and removed. 

1861.— The great rebellion.—In 1861 eleven of our Southern States seceded, 
and thereby inaugurated the greatest rebellion of all time, and set up for 
themselves as the Southern Confederacy. This was no sudden movement, 
but had been carefully planned and every means had been used, as they be- 
lieved, to make the new government a success. Their two principal objects 
were openly and boldly proclaimed. These were to establish: first, a govy- 
ernment whose corner-stone should be slavery, and second, an economical 
system based upon free trade. Relative to free trade, their constitution de- 
clared that ‘no bounty shall be granted from the treasury and no duties or 
taxes on importations from foreign nations shall be laid to promote or foster 
any branch of industry.” 

The leaders of this rebellion were in control of our own Government to the 
very date of secession, and they did not hesitate to adopt any means to make 
it a success. Sodetermined were they to secure a government founded upon 
slavery and free trade that they robbed our Treasury of its specie and sent 
itSouth; they dismantled our forts andstole our guns and ammunition; they 
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scattered our Navy to the ends of the earth; they instilled treason into and 
through most of our army and navy officers of Southern birth, and believed 
that they had so carefully demoralized the people of the Northern States 
that no successful resistance could be made to their rebellion. - Such were 
the leaders of this gigantic rebellion, and nearly all the people of those eleven 
States trusted and followed them, blindly and implicitly. 

For reasons just stated the Northern States at first were almost wholly 
unprepared to enter upon such a contest; but they quickly comprehended 
the situation, and as quickly resolved that the rebellion must be put down 
and crushed out, no matter what the cost of men or of money. . 

But to fight thisterrible battle of freedom for four years, and finally to 
succeed, required from the Northern States the incredible number of 2,859,132 
citizensoldiers andsailors, of whom nearly half a million were laid in South- 
ern graves, and more than twice that number were crippled and maimed for 
life. The cost in money can never be accurately known, but soon after the 
close of the war our public debt amounted to #2,844,649,626, nearly allof it the 
costof the war then unpaid, an average expenditure of over one thousand 
lives, and #2,000,000 a day, for four years in succession. 

Patriotism and protection successyul.—But notwithstanding all this fright- 


ful cost of men and of money there was no hesitation on the part of the 
North (with some ignoble exceptions) till success crowned their efforts. 
The demand growing out of the war for food and sustenance gave a great 


impetus to agriculture; the im erative call of the Army and Navy for arms, 
cannon, clothing, etc., causec e establishment all over the North of alarge 
number and varieiy of factories for the production of these things; and the 
necessity for quick transportation called for a vastnumber of horses, mules, 
wagons, and railroad supplies and facilities. 

All these things, without a high tariff, would have caused a temporary re- 
vival of business, but it would have disappeared with the close of the war. 
But our splendid tariff of 1861, and the amendments thereto in connection 
with these things, gave our farmers and manufacturers an assurance of en- 
during prosperity after the close of the war, provided employment for all 
who wanted it, furnished us with an unequaled and remunerative home mar- 
ket, and made it possible for the country to carry on and close the war, and 
safe for our own people to undertake such expensive works without fear of 
ruinous competition from similar eee and manufactures in foreign 
lands. Indeed, it is now admitted by every intelligent person, except free 
traders, that without that high tariff we never could have raised the means 
to conquer the rebellion; and also, that we never could have established per- 
manently those magnificent industries which have made us so strong, so 
were and so prosperous. Is it strange that the free traders of the South 
and of England hate and condemn a protective tariff? 

The home market vs. the markets of the world.—In a brief treatise like this, 
it is‘impossible to examine the tariff question in all its details, but our tariff 
history shows that there are afew points, upon which free traders lay great 
stress, which it may be well to consider at this time, and we will examine 
first the one suggested by the foregoing head line. 

For fifty years the free trader has never tired of harping upon his dream 
or theory of ‘“‘capturing the markets of the world.’ The means with which 
they would do this have varied with different periods. 

In 1846 it was agriculture. Their great leader, Robert J. Walker, wanted 
this to be the general and principal business of our country, and said: ‘‘ Re- 
move from agriculture all our restrictions, and by its own unfettered power 
it will break down all foreign restrictions; and, ours being removed, would 
feed the hungry and clothe the poor of ourfellowmen through all the densely 
peopled nations of the world.” 

The Democratic party accepted this doctrine, and in the tariff of 1846 tried 
to reduce it to practice; but instead of capturing the markets of the world, 
our exports of breadstuffs fell off from 68,000,000 in 1847 to $21,000,000 in 1851, 
and much less in 1852; the public debt increased many millions, and the ex- 

nditures of the Government from 1847 to 1861 exceeded its receipts over 

7,000,000. 

Our agriculture failing to give them the markets of the world, they were 
obliged to invent a new catchword. 

Free raw materials.—For several years they have been crying for “free raw 
materials.” “Give us free raw materials and surely we will capture the 
markets of the world.” 

They have, indeed, never been able to make it clear, what they mean by raw 
materials. They apparently forget that the moment labor has been expended 
upon an article, that moment it ceases to be raw material, and becomes some- 
body’s finished product. 

Wool is the farmer's finished product, as soon as it is clipped from the 
sheep; but it is then the cloth-manufacturer’s raw material. When he has 
woven it into cloth it is his finished product; but it is then the tailor’s raw 
material. What, then, are raw materials? They are materials just as we 
find them in nature, before any labor whatever, has been expended upon 
them—such as iron ore, or coal in the mountain, or standing trees in the 
forest, or wool upon the sheep, etc. 

Now, the free trader wants all these and similar articles admitted here free 
of duty, and feels deeply a; eved because they are subjected to a protective 
duty when brought here. e evidently thinks it would be better to get his 
wool from South America or Australia; his coal from Nova Scotia; his lead 
from Mexico; his tin from Wales, etc.; rather than by the help of a protec- 
tive tariff develop these industries from our own native resources. 

The protectionist believes the latter course much the better for our coun- 
try, because it thereby develops our own resourees, gives remunerative 
Wages to our own workmen, affords fair returns to our own capital, and 
keeps in our own country the money that would otherwise go abroad to pay 
for such materials and labors; and also because it prevents the reduction of 
the wages of our own working people nearly or quite 50 per cent to the level 
of the cheap foreign labor. 

But ignoring all these benefits, the free trader reiterates his plea: “Let us 
have free raw materials, and the most of home-made goods will be so re- 
duced that we can export largely and take the foreign markets.” 

We have not for years paid any duties on cottons, hides, paper stock, silk, 
and many other articles. Yet with these raw materials free we do not ex- 
= of the manufactured goods in these lines as much as we import, as the 
ollowing table proves: 


1887. 
Articles. Manufac- | Manufac- 
tured | tured 
imports. | exports. 
CRIUUS - i505. cis cecsdco nck aioe eens $29, 150,059 | $14,929, 342 
PNB. ; aso qnenncivisiandite kala taeaee 10, 933, 570 10, 436, 138 
EE WOK ooi.cs cn kc nen Scat Heomoamaeadaemel 1, 985, 264 1, 118, 538 
MR Seth doriccedcnkiitt 31, 264, 276 52, 513 











For the free trader to explain.—Now a very pertinent question arises at this 
point, and it demands a satisfactory answer from the free trader: “If your 
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plea is true, why is it that, with free raw materials in these four important 
articles—and the list might be largely extended—our imports of articles 
manufactured therefrom so greatly exceed our exports of the manufactureg 
articles in the same lines? s 

R. Q. Mills’s brilliant answer.—At a great Democratic mass meeting in New 
Haven in the campaign of 1888, Mr. R. Q. MILLs, of Texas, the great free-trade 
leader, after making the familiar plea for raw materials, etc., Was asked this 
very question by a respectable gentleman in the audience. Mr. Mu.ts wa 
evidently taken by surprise, but he answered it promptly by saying: “¢, 
home, sir, and soak your head!’’ The wit and the lofty dignity of this answey 
were immense, and his audience cheered wildly. The protectionist need yo: 
discuss the politeness nor the pertinence of the answer, but he thinks th 
the facts warrant him in saying that it probably is as clear and intellicey 
an answer as any other free trader can formulate. 

As already stated, cotton is a free raw material, and yet it is an undeniabja 
fact that our exports of manufactured cotton goods is constantly falling o 
In 1889 our exports irr these goods was, in yards, 42,331,080 less than in Jas 
and, in values, $2,706,383 less. 

In 1889 we manufactured of these goods not less than $250,000,000 worth, fujjy 
the equal of English goods in thisline. But protectionists have another ang 
complete answer for our free-trade friends. For many years wheneve1 
article has been imported for manufacture and export, Congress has al 
a drawback of 90 per cent of the duty paid on the tmport when the ma 
tured article was exported; and under the McKinley act this drawback j 
creased to 99 per cent of the tariff duty, which is giving them practically 
raw materials. The free trader.should explain why we cut so sorry a! 
as anexporter of goods when we have the raw material free. 

Our home market.—But though the free trader will not, or can not, gives 
satisfactory explanation, there is one and a good one; and there is an answer 
to the question so brutally answered by Mr. MILLS much more gentlemanly 
and conclusive than the one he gave. 

The great and satisfactory reason why we do not export more of our 
American productions is, that we have ahome market more accessible and 
more profitable where we can readily dispose of about95 per cent of al! our 
agricultural and manufactured products. 

Dr. Benjamin Franklin,one of our greatest statesmen in Revolutionary 
times, wrote: ‘‘Every manufacture encouraged in our own country makes; 
home market, and saves so much money to the country that must otherwise 
be er: In England it is well known that whenever a manufactory is 
established which employs a number of hands it raises the value of the land 
in the neighboring country all around it, partly by the greater demand near 
at hand for the products of the land and partly by the incredse of money 
drawn by the manufactures to that place. It seems, therefore, to the inter- 
est of all our farmers and owners of land to encourage home manufactu 
in preference to foreign ones imported from different countries.” 

This lucid statement of Dr. Franklinis the very essential element of Amer 
ican protection. 

In a country like ours, possessing such a diversity of materials and such 
an abundance of mechanical power, it should be and is the great object of a 

rotective tariff to create and sustain a variety of manufacturing industries 

‘or whenever a manufacturing townor center iscreated we have establishe 
at the same time a center of consumption for agricultural products; and th 
neighboring farmers are the first to profit by the enterprise, as shown by Dr 
Franklin. 

This law is infallible and allows of no exception. 

Now, if instead of one we have hundreds and thousands of these great cen- 
ters of manufacture and consumption, as the factis, it follows absolutely that 
the advantage to the neighboring farmer, and no less to the home manufac- 
turer, is multiplied proportionally. Each of these classes becomes ahelper 
and an assistant to the other. As arule, each can sell at his own door tothe 
other whatever he produces, and both are thereby saved the frequent losses 
and heavy expenses necessitated by long transportation. And thus, under 
the beneficent workings of a protective tariff, we have created a home mai 
ket the like of which was never seen in any other country. 

Our Commissioner of Agriculture reported in 1881 that the value of our 
annual agricultural and mechanical productions amounts to about $15,(0,- 
eae and the census of 1890 is showing a much larger aggregate than that 
of 1880. 

The custom-house books show that of all this enormous aggregate we now 
export not over 5 per cent, while fully 95 per cent is consumed by our hom 
market. 

Immensity of our home trade.—Mr. Edward Atkinson, the eminent statis 
tician and opponent of ge neg in September (1890) Bradstreet’s prod 
figures and tables which show that our American home trade amount 
$50,000,000,000, and our foreign trade to only $%1,600,000,000, or less than 3} pel 
cent of the amount of our home trade. 

Here is another fact or two, to elucidate the immensity of our home trade 
“The tonnage which passed through the Detroit River alone during th 
days of navigation in 1889, exceeded by 2,468,127 tons the entire British and 
foreign tonnage which entered and cleared at London and Liverpool that year 
in the foreign and coastwise trade. The freight carried on the railroads ol 
the United States in 1890 exceeded by over 36,000,000 tons the aggregate car- 
ried on all the railroads of Great Britain, Germany, France, and Russia in 
1889.”" (Windom.) 

Is it not, then, the part of wisdom for America to develop, extend, and pro- 
tect our home markets, and let the foreign markets take care of themselves: 

The ‘goods for goods’ theory.—Another favorite, but very fallacious doc- 
trine of our free-trade friends has been that we ought to buy largely of mat- 
ufactured foreign products, as we should thereby surely enlarge the foreign 
demand for our own productions; in other words, if we would sell to them 
we must buy from them. 

Two or three facts will be more satisfactory and conclusive than page 
argument. The following table is taken from a report of a ——e Commis 
sion to Parliament to show the annual sales by Great Britain and to her from 
1880 to 1884 inclusive, in her trade with the leading nations of the world 
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Annually | Annually Balance 
boughtfrom) sold to against 
Great Great Great 
Britain. Britain. Britail 
; 
SE IA ONE RETO GR SE | $30,000,000 | 890,000,000 | #60, 000, 000 
SE Uta oveaehecdaguascQves omens { 90,000,000 | 125,000, 000 35, 000, 000 
I sb ceinte kp wesswonsine gant dentate | 45,000,000 | 125,000, 000 80, 000, 000 
SOR, we dhaatramen sos sosalpie <peoecups | 85,000,000 | 195,000,000; 110, 000, 000 
ET sccticnca cick weduiccibenavitg | 140,000,000 | 485, 000, 000 845, 000, 000 
EN neti nn: Cad tastes vga iatebean kakoet | — 25,000, 000 55, 000, 000 30, 000, 000 
| 











Great Britain is par excellence the greatest manufacturing nation on the 

globe and manufactures her goods to sell, and pushes her wares into every 

ible market; but we see by the above table that the ‘“‘ goods for go: ds 2 

a eotrine worked against her to the enormous sum of $660,000,000 per yea", °° 
$3,300,000,000 in five years. 
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Remember, too, that this tremendous balance, not being paid in goods, 
had to be paid in money. How long can even arich nation stand such an 
annual drain of money for imports? 

Many other facts of similar figures and similar results between other na- 
tions could be given if we had the space, but if the above table is not con- 
yincing, no other would be. - 

And yet, as late as the second week in-March, 1891, so eminent an authority 
among free traders as Prof. Perry, in a speech before the Tariff Reform 
League of Boston, argued that foreign trade is everything, and our home 
markets unworthy of consideration; and also held, that “a tariff that keeps 
out a dollar’s worth of goods that we want to buy, keeps in a dollar’s worth 
of goods that we want to sell”—the old “ goods for goods” theory. The Bos- 
ton Journal met that statement with this crushing reply: “ In 1865 we sold 
to Great Britain $18,000,000 more than we bought from her. The next year 
we sold her $85,000,000 more that we bought. With some fluctuations this 
discrepancy continued to increase till 1881, when we sold of our products to 
Great Britain $306,000,000 more than she was able to sell us of herown. For 
the entire period since 1865, Great Britain’s purchases of our products in ex- 
cess of her sales to us of her products reached the enormous total of $4,054,- 
000,000. What becomes of Prof. Perry’s (‘‘goods for goods”’) axiom, in view 
of these figures?” 

“Tn 1890 the United States sold to British Australia goods to the value of 
$11,266,484, but we bought therefrom goods to the value of only $4,277,676. It 
is well known that we do not import any railway cars and but very few car- 
riages; but in seven months ending January 31, 1891, we exported American- 
built carriages and railway cars amounting to $3,128,668."—New York Press. 

In the annual report of the British Chamber of Commerce in Paris, pub- 
lished in 1891, some of the lessons for Englishmen to learn relative to French 
trade and the French tariff are pointed out; and among other things we find 
the following; ‘‘Of late years there has been a steady decline in the value of 
English exports to France, the cause of this being attributed to French 
duties, while French exports to England have progressively risen. It is es- 
timated that the excess of exports in favor of France gives employment to 
95,000 French workmen.” 

‘These * cold facts’’ positively contradict the free-trade dogma that we can 
not sell to other nations unless we buy fromthem.. A fact is something that 
is; a theory is a scheme, a speculation, or hypothesis, which may be true or 
may be a delusion. Since free-trade theory and actual facts as set forth 
above, do not and can not agree; which will the reader accept and believe? 

Our railroad freights vs. the imports of the world.—From a carefully pre- 
ared article in the New York Tribune of November 6, 1890, I take the fol- 
owing: **The value of the freight carried on the railroads of the United 
States in 1889 was $13,930,587,840, almost $14,000, 000,000, to say nothing of that 
carried by water and other means. More than 92 per cent of this was con- 
sumed in our home market.” 

Suppose we should open our “home market” to the world and thereby 
capture the markets of the entire world, what would we gain? The aggre- 
gate value of the imports for 1888 of Great Britain, France, Germany, Rus- 
sia, Austria, Spain, Belgium, Portugal, Italy, Turkey, Switzerland, Den- 


mark, Norway and Sweden, Greece, Netherlands, Mexico, Bolivia, Brazil, | 
Chile, China, Japan, Ecuador, Paraguay, Uraguay, Argentine, Venezuela, | 


Peru, Guatemala, Corea, Hayti, Hawaii, Morocco, and Nicaragua was #6,- 
710,468,409. From this sum deduct our exports to those countries—$660,000,- 


000—and we have as the imports of the world, in all their own ports, the sum | 


of $6,050,468,409, or less than half the value of the freight carried on our own 
railroads. In other words, from the value of our railroad freights alone we 
could have supplied all the imports of the world except our own, and have 
had left about 98,000,000,000. 


The home market and the farmer.—‘ The home market, created by increased | 


manufactories, encouraged by a protective tariff, has changed the condition 
of the agriculturists of the country to their advantage and profit. This 


system has given tothe farmersef thiscountry, whether they grow cotton or | 
corn, wheat or wool, the best domestic market anywhere offered; has given | 
eople a diversity of employments, to our industries wider range, and | 


to our 


to our labor better wages, than can befoundelsewhere. Aside from themen 


who labor in shop or mine, no class of our citizens to-day are so deeply in- | 


terested in the maintenance of a protective system as the farmers. They sell 


95 per cent ofall their products at home, and every mileof transportation saved | 


is money earned. There is no portion of our people, except labor, which 
would be so seriously affected in income and profits, from the policy of free 
trade, as the farmers. 

The recent census shows the remarkable growth of agriculture in the last 
ten years under protection. In one department, that of truck-farming, the 
progress was almost phenomenal. Upward of $100,000,000 are invested in 
this industry, the annual —_ ucts reaching a value of $76,517,155 on the farms, 
after paying freights and commissions. There are employed in this indus- 
try 216,765 men, 9,254 women, and 14,874 children, aided by 75,866 horses and 
mules, and $8,791,207 worth of implements. 

This vast industry could not be possibleexcept with a home market. The 
products are perishable; would not stand long shipments; must be con- 
sumed when ripe, and are of little value except to home consumers. Noth- 
ing could be so disastrous to the American farmer as the surrender of the 
home market for the foreign. The value of every farm is increased by its 
nearness to a manufacturing center, whichis ahomeconsumer. Thefarmer 
Wants more mouths to feed, more men who do not produce from the soil, 
but who earn money inthe shop, and he wants them as near his field of 

roduction as he can get them. The closer you can bring the field of pro- 

uction to the field of consumption the better it will be for the producer and 
the consumer; and that is exactly what, under protection, our home market 
is now doing. Ask the farmer whether he would rather have another farm 
or a factory beside him and he will take the factory.’’ (William McKinley.) 

Prior to the passage of the McKinley act there was no duty on eggs, and 
the importations from Canada and other countries were enormous, greatly 
to the ury of the American farmer. In >. 1890, we imported 450,000 
dozen, valued at $47,786, or 10.6 centsadozen. In April, 1891, after six months 
of the McKinley tariff, we imported about 25,000 dozen, valued at $2,070, or 
8.3 cents adozen. It will thus be seen that with a duty of 5 centsa dozen. the 
consumer paid 2.3 cents a dozen less than when they were free of duty, while 
the American farmer found a market for $25,000 dozens of eggs in one month, 
or 5,000,000 dozens a year more than he dfd under free trade in eggs. Should 
the farmer complain or be glad? 

Other benefits from the home market.—But this home market not only helps 
the farmer as stated, but it gives the manufacturer better profits, enables 
him to pay better wages to his workmen, and so stimulates them to higher 
efficiency. It also stimulates employer and employé to lively competition, 
which in turn leads to improved machinery and new inventions to lessen the 
costof manufacture. Thus the home market, built up by protection, becomes 
a direct stimulus to genius and enterprise; benefits producer and consumer 
alike, and, indeed, is making us successful competitors in certain lines in 
many other markets. 

Mr. H. E. Tremaine has aptly illustrated these facts in showing that fifty 
years ago we imported a locomotive from England asasample. We have 
steadily protected our iron and steel industries for many years, and now we 


not only supply our own railroads, but we export locomotives to British 


| 








| time with the wool industry; 
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America, Mexico, Nicaragua, Central America, Chile, Peru, Argentine Re- 
public, Brazil, West Indies, Norway, Russia, Sandwich Islands,and Aus- 
tralia. Over 95per cent of the locomotives used in the English Colonies were 
built in the United States. Weare competing in watches with the English 
and Swiss; and in textiles with Germany, England, France,and Switzer- 
land. Our progressin making American silk is really marvelous, and is dis- 
turbing the silk works of Europe, for we are already producing over $40,000,- 
000 worth annually. Yes, it is the home market to which the American pro- 
ducer naturally turns at first, let his production be what it may; and it is 
unnecessary for him to seek the foreign market till he has fully supplied that 
at home, unless the foreign prices are so much higher as to make it advan- 
tageous for him to export the goods. 

Does it cost more to live in the United States than it does in England? 
Our free-trade friends are obliged to admit—though they do it with great 
reluctance, and never when they can avoid it—that the wages of American 
workmen are fully twice as much as are the English workmen's wages for 
the same kind of work. But they insist that this is a matter of no account, 
because, they say, the cost of living here is so much greater than in England 
as to nearly or quite equalize their wages. 

If the.reader will carefully scan the prices-current of England and the 
United States for those articles used in respectable families he will be 
surprised but gratified to learn that $1 will buy more tea, coffee, lamp-oil, 
fiour, meat, butter, bread, sugar, potatoes, and soap in the Uuited States 
than it will in England; and as much sheeting, shirting, calico, boots, and 
shoes here as there. A pair of boots here worth 83 can be paid for by one 
day’s work; in England they also cost $3, but the Englishman gets but haif 
as much wages and must work two days for his boots. It is a well-known 
fact that a large proportion of the flour, beef, pork, bacon, cheese, etc., used 
in England is imported from the United States. Is it possible that English- 
men can come here and buy these things, pay the freight and other expenses 
of transportation to England, and then sell them at lower prices than we can 
buy them at home? To ask such a question is to answer it. 

The comments of the Inter-Ocean upon the foregoing facts are pertinent 
and worth repeating: “Our free-trade friends are invited to answer these 
statements of fact. They are not requested to say that ‘the best thought 
of the country tends toward free trade,’ or that ‘all thescholarship and ar- 
gument are on the side of free trade.’ They are requested to explain to the 
workmen of America why they should desire a free-trade policy so long as a 
protectionist policy is enabling them to buy more tea, coffee, lamp-oil, flour, 
meat, butter, bread, sugar, potatoes, and soap, and as much of sheeting, 
shirting, calico, boots, shoes, and clothing with one day’s wages in America 





| as can be bought with two days’ wages in England, the country which has 


made the largest and most successful experiment in free trade.” This rea- 
sonable request has been before them for a year, but no free trader has yet 
answered it, and he never will. 

Mulhall, page 288, shows that the total living expenses, including food, 
clothing, rent, taxes, and sundries, average in Great Britain and Ireland 
41.1 cents per day, while in the United States the same daily living ex- 
penses are only 31.4 cents, or one-third greater in Great Britain than in the 
Jnited States. 

Protection helps the workingmen, as will be seen by the following com- 
parison of average annual wages, connected, too, with the most highly pro- 
tected industries: 
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Even so zealous a free trader as Mr. Edward Atkinson, the eminent statis- 
tician, admits that the condition of workingmen in this country has been 
greatly improved since 1860; for in a recent report by him to the Bureau of 
Statistics he shows that the average annual wages of all mechanics in the 
United States have advanced from $468 in 1860 to $720 in 1880, an increase of 
$252, or 54 per cent; and he also shows that the greater cheapness of things 
necessary for ordinary family support virtually makes that increase of 
wages from 26 to 46 per cent more. 

In other words, he shows that the things which the worker could buy in 
1860 for his average wages of $468 he can now buy for about $348, a saving of 
$138. Adding $252, his actual average gain in wages, to $138, his saving in the 
cost of family supplies, and we have a net average gain to all our mechanics 
of $390 a year. These figures, coming from so eminent authority, must be 
regarded as true; and they furnish incontestible proof of the statement that 
protection helps the workingman. 

Let us now resume our tariff history in chronologieal order. 

1867.—Higher tariff on wool—Results.—One of the most important amend- 
ments to the tariff of 1861 was adopted March, 1867, when the tariff duties on 
wool were raised to 10 and 12 cents per pound, and 10 and 11 per cent ad va- 
lorem, according to quality. Up to this time the duty on wool had been so 
low that there was no inducement to American farmers to make a specialty 
of this business. From 1850 to 1860 under the low tariffs of 1846 and 1857 the 
iucrease in the number of our sheep was only 3} per cent; but between 1860 
and 1870, with only three years of high tariff, our sheep increased from 22,- 
500,000 to 28,500.000, or 27 per cent, and between 1870 and 1880 from 28,500,000 to 
almost 41,000,000, or about 44 per cent, and in 1884 our sheep numbered 54,- 
626,626 

In 1860 we raised 60,264,918 pounds of wool; in 1884, 308,000,000 pounds, an 
increase of over 500 per cent, and du he same period, under the stimulus 
of this high tariff, farmers so improved their sheep that the average weight 
of fleeces rose from 2} and 3} pounds in 1860 to 5 and 5} pounds in 1884. In 1884 
about one-twelftk of our male ee connected more or less of their 

and our sheep farmers at the same time were 
producing profitably for the nation and for themselves an enormous and in- 
creasing quantity of excellent mutton. Why this macnilicent and profitable 
industry did not go on increasing in numbers, in quantity and in profits will 
appear a little further on. 

13868.—Democracy and the tariff.—In 1868 the Democratic national conven- 
tion resolved in favor of “a tariff for revenue only, with incidental protec- 
tion ’’—whatever that is. 

1870—High tariff on steel rails, etc—Prior to 1870 the tariff duty on steel rails 
Was so low, and the wages of American laborers in that business were so 
high in comparison with English laborers, that it was impossible to com- 

ste with the British tronmasters in that business. Huntin 1870 Congress 

aid a duty of $28 a ton on steel rails and ingots, and the results have been 
even more wonderfui than in the wool industry. In 1870 only 30,000 tons of 
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steel rails were made in this country, but in 1888 we manufactured 1,386,277 
tons of steel rails; and from 1877 to 1890, inclusive, we made 16,763,116 tons 
of steel rails, enough to build over 100,000 miles of railway; and over 20,000,000 
tons of steel ingots for other industrial purposes. The average cost of this 
36,800,000 tons of steel was about $50 per ton, amounting to the enormous sum 
of $1,840,000,000. 

Suppose we allow $340,000,000, or about 20 per cent,as profits to the man- 
ufacturers, a profit probably much larger than the actual profit, we shall 
have left a balance of $1,500,000,000 to the credit of the laboring men who con- 
verted that great mountain of iron ore into first-class steel. Who can say 
that, in this instance at least, protection has not been a benefit to the labor- 
ers of this country? Fifteen hundred millions of dollars divided among the 
laborers engaged in a single industry in twelve years! Were these working- 
men growing poorer under protection? Again, suppose the American Con- 
gress had followed the advice of our free-trade friends and not put on that 
duty of #28 per ton, nor any other on duty. Of course weshould have 
been obliged to import from Eng and all that enormous quantity of steel. 
The free trader asks: ‘‘ What difference would this plan have made with our 
workingmen, our capitalists, and our country?” 

This: The British workingmen would have received~$1,500,000,000, or its 
English equivalent, for that labor, instead of the American; the British cap- 
italists would have pocketed that $340,000, 000 of profits, or its English equiv- 
alent, instead of the American; and Great Britain would be hugely enjoying 
that $1,840,000,000, or its English equivalent, instead of the United States. 
True, we would have had our rails and our ingots, but the resulting benefits 
to our nation would have been as follows: On the one hand free trade plus 
the steel, but minus $340,000,000 of profits, and minus $1,500,000,000 of wages; and 
on the other, protection plus steel and plus $340,000,000 of profits and plus 
$1,500,000,000 of wages. 

Other benefits.—But this is not all the benefit we have received through this 
high tariffon steel. ‘ In 1870 the price of steel rails was $106.75 per ton, but 
from that date, by means of competition and improved machinery, the price 
had gradually decreased till it has reached $28 per ton, and even less; and the 
duty has been reduced to $17 per ton; while the average wages of the men em- 
ployed has increased 10 per cent. As stated above, we made in 1888, 1,386,277 
tons of steel rails, and used them at home, while of foreign steel rails we im- 

rted and used but 63,000 tons of foreign rails; but in 1890 we made, and our 

,0me market consumed, 1,867,837 tons, a gain of 481,560 tons of steel rails,in 
two years, while our importation of foreign rails fell off to 204 tons.’-—New 
York Press, May 4, 1891. 

Who can estimate the value of the home market which this mighty indus- 
try has created for our agricultural and manufactured products to supply 
those laborers and their families with food and clothing and the other neces- 
saries and comforts of life? 

1873.—Financial panic—resumption.—In the introduction it is stated that 
“All the hard times suffered by the American people (since 1783) have been 
preceded by heavy reductions of duties, or by insufficient protection. In view 
of the panic of 1873, and the financial depression that followed for several years 
dur a period of high protective tariff, this statement has been somewhat 
sharply criticised. And this criticism would be just and difficult to answer, 
if it could not be clearly and honestly shown that the country at large did 
not suffer from this depression, and that there was no possible connection 
between the tariff and the panic of 1873. 

Reference has already been made to the great rebellion of 1861, and it was 
shown that it compelled us to withdraw nearly 3,000,000 of citizens from all 
industrial and productive work to engage in war and destruction; that over 
half a million of these men were killed; that over a million more were so 
crippled and disabled that instead of becoming productive citizens after the 
war, they were and are cared for and supported largely by the country; that 
ae that dreadful period the value of the property bom ve p= and destroyed, 
and of the manufactures stopped and prevented, ex ed the sum of $9,000,- 
00,000; that besides all this almost incomprehensible loss, we were left with 
a public debt of over $2,800,000,000, the interest on which at first was over 
$150,000,000 a year. Of course, in such a frightful expenditure of money and 
means, the gold and silver of the country were but as —— in the bucket. 

The 855,000,000 of -— we were yearly receiving from the gold mines of 
California amounted to aoe in the matter of paylients, except to help 
pay interest on our bonds held in Europe, but it saved us from oming 
absolutely depleted of specie. We had practically nocoin, but depended for 
money upon a paper currency, based upon the credit or promise to pay of 
the Government. Every time there was an adverse movement, or the loss 
of a battle on the part of the North, the price of gold went up, and at one 
time it went to 280 per cent, and our currency and credits were in like degree 
expanded. The temptation to speculation was general, and became almost 
amania. The real value in gold of the nominal dollar was but 50 cents or 
less. It was a terribly dangerous condition, and one that could not be long 
maintained. : 

Specie payments demanded.—The thinking men of the country, the great 
party that had saved the nation from death through rebellion, began to feel 
and to say that we must get back to specie payments, to real money, though 
they knew that to do this would involve great individual loss and sacrifice. 
They admitted that it would be a severe ordeal, but they said it was a matter 
of simple honesty, as well 2s necessity, and that the longer it was delayed the 
greater would be the danger and thesuffering. Thespeculators tried to with- 
stand and a ton this movement; and then followed Black Friday andthe 
panic of 1873. S was inevitable—such 4d erous expansions of currency 
and of credits are always followed by financial trouble. But in this case the 
= le were firm, and in 1879 we resumed specie payments. There was, in- 

, more or less of suffering, but it was confined mostly to individuals, 
largely to speculators. 
suffering was caused by the unavoidable shrinkage which must occur 
whenever expanded currency and credits return to a normal and honest 
basis; and there was no possible connection between this panic and the tariff. 
On the contrary, the tariff greatly mitigated individual tress, and assured 
successful progress to the nation. The country as a whole was never more 
prosperous. Our grand protective tariff gave us a magnificent income; fur- 
nished the means to pay our current expenses; hel us to greatly reduce 
our national debt; afforded encouragement to many valuable industries; 
provided work at highly remunerative wages to large numbers of our labor- 
ers, and thus added hundreds of millions of dollars to our national capital. 
Our national valuation increased from $30,000,000,000 in 1870 to $44,000,000,000 
in 1888; a growth which all our national experience has proven never could 
have been attained without protection. 

“And strongest of all points, this financial distress was relieved and pros- 
perity restored, under protection, whereas the ruinous effects of panics un- 
: = time) trade, have never been removed except by a resort to protection.” 

aine). 

1876.—Democrats ree protection again.—In 1876 the Democratic national 
convention declared ‘ that we demand that all custom-house taxation shall 
= hy 4 oo revenue;” and in 1880 they resolved in favor of ‘‘a tariff for reve- 

ue only.” 

188%.—Duty on wool reduced.—The marvelous increase in the number of 
sheep, and in the quantity of wool, under the tariff amendment of 1867 up to 
1883 and 1884, has been shown a few pages back. 
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Had the tariff duty been allowed to remain as it was during that period 
there is no doubt that the same or a greater rate of increase would have con- 
tinued. It 1883 both Houses of Congress and the President were Republican, 
and it thought best to reyise the tariff of 1861, when it could be done by the 
friends of protection. But by this time the old free-trade Democracy of the 
South and of slavery, had again asserted itself, and taken full possession of all 
the Southern States. Those States had become and still remain the “Solid 
South.” Then, as now, their leading men were and are always united to 
fight for free trade and against protection. 

In 1883, backed by their servile followers from the North, they demanded 
a reduction of duties on many articles, andespecially on wool. Their clamor 
was loud, brazen, and unceasing, and unfortunately a few week-kneed Re- 
publicans were found in each House who foolishly yielded to that clamor and 
voted for a considerable reduction of the duty on wool. The entire protec- 
tive features of the act of 1867, relating to wool, were repealed, and it was a 
sad day for the sheep and wool industry of the United States when the act 
of 1883 became a law. The amended tariff of 1883 was,on the whole, an im- 
provement, but there were a few exceedingly unfortunate amendments, and 
among these the worst were those relating to wool and woolens. 

Results from reduced duties.—The unfailing and inevitable results began at 
once, though the law was passed so late in 1883 as not to affect greatly the 
results of 1884, which were the greatest and best under the act of 1867. But 
in the following years the results were disastrous in the extreme. In three 

ears, including 1887, our sheep had decreased over 5,800,000, when on the rate of 

ncrease from 1867 to 1884, there should have beenincrease of 6,000,000, equiva- 
lent to a loss of about 12,000,000 sheep to thecountry, and worth not less than 
$30,000,000. In 1888 the number had declined from 54,500,000 in 1884 to 42,600,- 
000, a loss of 12,000,000. But in the election of 1888 the protectionists won a 
decisive victory, and in two years’ time, with asure prospect ofa restoration 
of the higher tariff on wools, the number of sheep increased from 42,600,000 
in 1888 to 46,353,000 in 1890. In the same period, 1884-1887, the quantity of 
American wool decreased 79,300,000 pounds, worth $23,790,000. The raising of 
wool became unprofitable, as our people, without protection, could not com- 
pete successfully with the cheaply raised wools of South America and Aus- 
tralia. American wools were neglected and declined in price; American 
woolen mills had to shut down, while English mills were running night and 
day to supply us with woolen goods, and English manufacturers were piling 
up their vast profits atour expense. 

In 1884 the great and ruinous mistake of so reducing tariff rates on wool, 
as has been done in 1883, had become very clear; and in April, 1884, a motion 
was made in the House to restore the old rates of 1867. Petitions had come 
in in great numbers, from all the wool-producing States for such a restora- 
tion; and in Ohio the Democratic party adopted a plank demanding of this 
Congress the former protective rates. But the House was strongly Demo- 
cratic, and after a vigorous effort on the part of the Republicans the Demo- 
crats, true to their free-trade proclivities, refused to restore the rates of 1867; 
and the disastrous results, already pointed out, speedily followed. 

1884,— The Morrison dill.—In 1884 the Democrats had again obtained control 
of the House, and under the lead of Mr. Morrison, of Illinois, made a persis- 
tent and determined effort to pass a bill, making a horizontal reduction, as 
it was called, of about 20 per cent on nearly ali duties alike. On reaching a 
vote, it failed to pass by four votes and great was the sorrow and lamenta- 
tion among free traders here and in England. The Telegraph, a leading 
paper of London, regretting the failure of the Morrison bill, said: ‘‘A bill to 
establish in America, what the English call free trade, had just been de- 
feated by the narrow eee of four. That measure was of enormous im- 
portance for English manufacturers, as it would have enabled them to 
export goods to the United States, without the crushing du®y now imposed. 
The fate of the bill was watched with intense interest by Englishmen. Had 
it passed, it would have been worth $500,000,000 per annum to British manu- 
facturers.”’ 

The sauvage is frank and refreshing! Notice the amount, 800,000,000 
per annum! otice also the ones to receive this vast yearly sum! Not 
American consumers, but British manufacturers. 

Of course they would watch the fate of such a bill with intense interest 
with such a prose sum at stake, but how any citizen of this county can con- 
sider himself a real patriot, a true American, and support such a policy is 
incomprehensible. 

1884.—The Democrats still favor free trade.—In 1884 the Democratic national 
convention, still adhering to its cherished free-trade convictions, declared 
as follows: ‘‘We demand that Federal taxation shall be exclusively for pub- 
lic purposes.”’ gee 

“All Republican Presidents protectionisis.—In previous pages it has been shown 
that every President from Washington to Buchanan, except Polk, and pos- 
sibly Van Buren and Pierce, were in favor of protection to home industries, 
and their statements have been est in proof thereof. As protection has 
always been acardinal doctrine in Republican platforms an policy, sO all 
Republican Presidents have been firm defenders of protection; and Lincoln, 
Johnson, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, and Harrison take equal rank as pro- 
tectionists with Washington and all our earlier Presidents, and it is not nec- 
essary, at this time, to quote their remarks, as no one questions their fealty 
to protection. 

1887.—President Cleveland's free-trade message.—But in 1884, by means of a 
series of most unusual and remarkable accidents, Grover Cleveland, Demo- 
crat, secured the electoral vote of New York State by about 1,000 plurality, 
and was thereby elected President, the first Democratic President in twenty- 
four years. Hehad very little to say about the tariff in that campaign. but his 
party insisted upon a tariff ‘for public purposes exclusively;” which was 
simply another phrase of English free trade. 

One of Mr. Cleveland s strongest workers in 1884, one who said that he did 
not then love Democracy, but who, before the campaign had gone far, sup- 
ported both it and him because of their adhesion to free trade, described that 
party in June, 1884, thus: ‘‘ The Democratic party—very hungry, and, as you 
may well believe, vai thirsty—a party without asingle definite principle; a 
party without any distinct national policy which it dares to present to the 
country; a party which fell from power as a conspiracy against human 
rights, and now emp to sneak back to power as a conspiracy for plunder 
and for spoils.” (G. W. Curtis.) ’ 

But if the party was so utterly bankrupt in principles and had no policy 
which it “‘dared to present to the country,’’ Mr. Cleveland, after three years, 
had evolved one, and announced himself to an astonished world as a modern 

litical Columbus, who had discovered a new world in i economy. 
eyond question, itwasnew to him. Henamed it ‘‘Tariff Reform,’’ but its 
real name was ‘“‘Free Trade.’’ This marvelous discovery was made the sole 
topic of his third annual message; in December, 1887. It was long and very 
elaborate, but can readily be condensed into a few propositions and fairly 
stated and answered about as follows; 

Cleveland's first er et our tariff laws in 1887 were “ the vicious, 
inequitable, and illogical source of unnecessary taxation.” 

Answer.—Protectionists replied that this proposition was clearly disproven 
and shown to be an assumption by the ‘‘cold facts,’’ and census statistics, 
which extended to 1890, are set forth on previous pages of this work; and 
that by these facts and statistics are demonstrated a regular and steadily in- 
creasing thrift and prosperity for thirty years in succession, in all the ma- 
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nevolent, and educational affairs of the nation absolutely unknown 
ee history; that steady prospect. such as we have enjoyed for 
0 


ri ever known in any nation under a system of laws un- 
<a naly «vicious, inequitable, and illogical,” and that no nation worthy 
to be called a nation—least of all a nation so a. so self-respecting, 
£0 sensitive of its individual rights as our own—ever id or would rest quietiy 
for a third of a century under a system of laws which could be fairly and 
ustly characterized as were our tariff laws by President Cleveland in 1887. 
in short, that this proposition was disproven by all the previous experience 
of mankind, as weil as by all the material and established facts of our own 
history. 

Cleveland's second proposition.—That the tariff is “‘a tax that raises the 

rice to consumers of all articles imported by the amount of the duty. 

Answer.—In 1870 the price of steel rails in England was $107 per ton; and 
Co ess placed a duty of $28 a ton on imported rails. Will any free trader 
kindly produce a single instance, since 1871, in which the consumer has paid 
$107 plus $28 equal $135 fora ton of steelrails? Thisshould be soif his theory 
pe true. On the contrary, under protection their price has declined to #30 
per ton, or even less. 

Steet wire nails.—In 1852 our manufacture of steel nails was toosmall to be 
mentioned. Atthat time the duty was 1 cent a pound, and the price of steel 
nails was 8} cents a pound, They were imported, as our steel nail-makers 
couldnot compete with fee pore cheap labor with the duty at 1 cent a pound. 
But in 1883 the duty on steel nails was raised to4cents a pound, and behold the 
results. According to Mr. Cleveland, the price then should have been 8} plus 
3, the increase in duty, equal to 114 cents a pound; but in 1885, under two 
years of protective tariff, we poten 200,000 kegs of steel nails, and in 1890, 
3,900,000 kegs; and the prices have declined from 8} cents in 1882 to less than 
2 cents (1.95) in 1891. In other words, instead of increasing the price “by the 
amount of the duty,” to wit, 3 cents a pound, the prices have declined about 
6} cents (6.38); or nearly 3} cents a pound more than the increase in duty, 
Which will the reader accept—the free-trade theory, or this grand and help- 
ful American fact? 

Soda ash.—Prior to 1884 no soda ash was made in this country, though we 
used 175,000 tons a year. In 1883 Congress — onitadutyof®aton. The 
price prior to that time was 48 per ton. Has the consumer been paying %3 
a ton since 1883? If the free-trade doctrine is true this should be so, as that 
sum would be the cost plus the duty. 

But the fact is, that instead of costing more because of the duty the Ameri- 
can consumers have actually been paying but $28 a ton for it, and thereby 
have saved $3,500,000 a year by means of that duty. Was that tariff duty a 
tax? Besides this great saving, see how it has helped collateral industries; 
for in making thatsoda ashat home we consumed annually 70,000 tons of coal, 
100,000 tons of limestone, 10,000 tons of coke, and 100,000 tons of salt where not 
a pound of either was used before, and pay $800,000 a year in wages and $152,- 
000 a year in freights. The protectionist asks again: “‘Has that duty been a 
tax upon either the consumer or the country?” 

Statements of English manufacturers.—A leading manufacturer of Bradford, 
England, said to Commissioner R. P. Porter not long since: ‘The least pos- 
sible reduction inthe American tariff will be a grand thing for Bradford. 
Weare selling our goods for the same prices as we did before the higher 
tariff was enacted; and as I know, the Bradford manufacturer is paying the 
duty, not the American consumer.”’ 

And another added: ‘Ifthe duties came out of the American consumer 
the English manufacturer would not care a button about the American tariff 
laws.” 

wamerican statements.—The Commercial Bulletin, a leading newspaper of 
Boston, on February, 1891, remarked that ‘“‘oneof the heaviest importers of 
woolens in Boston stated that as soon as his present contract with foreign 
manufacturers expires he has been promised a reduction in prices to meet 
the advanced rates of duty now applicable to the merchandise of his impor- 
tation.” And the New York Mail and Express of March 2, 1891, said that 
English manufacturers of tin plate had agreed to reduce the price of their 
tin plate by the amountof the McKinley act. How can these things be if the 
tariff is an added tax andis paid by the consumer? 

Lumber.—The United States produces lumber sufficient to supply the home 
demand, and we export it to the value of $28,000,000. Under such circum- 
stances how can Canada get her lumber into our market unless she sells it 
at our price? Impossible. But to do this she will have to pay duty thereon 
herself. 

Sir John McDonald, late prime minister of Canada, has lately (October, 
1889) said that the Canadians know to their cost that this (second proposi- 
tion of Mr. Cleveland) is not true, and that the only way they can get their 
productions into our markets is to pay the duty themselves. 

This free-trade theory may be beautiful, but, as a rule, it is not in accord- 
ance with the facts, for under a protective tariff it is the rule for the im- 
porter to pay the duty, though there are some exceptions. 

How protection is applied.—Briefly stated this is the rule: On all imported 
articles which we do not and can not produce here, such as tea, coffee, etc., 
and on those things regarded simply as luxuries and used only by the rich, 
the duty, if any, is added to the cost, and of course*paid by the consumer. 
This is the English or free-trade tariff. Buton imported productions, the 
like of which we produce here, the duties, after the business is established, 
are paid principally by the foreign producers who send them here and not by 
the consumer. As Sir John McDonald says; ‘It is the only way they can 
get their productions into our markets.” This last class of foreign produc- 
tions constitutes the great bulk ofourimportations. Itshould beadded that, 
except luxuries, nearly all articles embraced in the first class, such as tea, 
coffee, sugar, etc., are admitted free of duty. So that the only instance in 
which the tariff is a tax and is paid by the consumer is a Democratic free- 
trade tariff or one for revenue only. 

Cleveland's third proposition.—That on account of this tariff tax, the prices 
of all similar articles produced in this country, are ‘‘nearly or quite the 
same enchanced price which the duty adds to the imported articles.” 

Auswer.—The tariff duty on imported calico is 100 per cent, the English 
price is from 5 to7 cents per yard. If the free-trade theory is correct, the 
price of American calico of same quality should be from 10 to 14 cents per 
—_ but asa matter of fact it is only 5 to 7 cents per yard, sometimes 

ess, 

American steel railsz.—In 1883 Mr. Randall, of Pennsylvania, in Congress 
showed that the actual cost of a ton of American steel rails manufactured in 
this country was $30.03. The tariff at that time was $17per ton. If Mr. Cleve- 
land’s doctrine is true, American steel rails should then have cost the con- 
Sumer #47, which was the cost plus the duty. Asa matter of fact, American 
steel rails were then selling for $35 per ton in our markets, and even less, if 
sold in large quantities. Facts are dreadfully disagreeable things—to the 
free trader, 

Blankets.—About the date of Mr. Cleveland’s message the cost of certain 
five-pound English blankets was $4.45. The duty and custom-house fees were 
$4.90, making their cost in the American market $9.35. According to Mr. 
Cleveland’s theory American blankets should have been of the same price; 
but as a matter of fact, American blankets of precisely the same weight and 
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quality cost in our market 9.20. The difference between theory and fact on 
a single pair of blankets was $3.85 in favor of an American fact. 

Linseed oil —In October, 1890, and for several months prior thereto, linseed 
oil was quoted at 62 cents per gallon. On October 6, 1890, the McKinley tariff 
increased the duty on linseed oil from 25 to 32 cents per gallon, or 7 cents per 
gallon. The free trader insists that ‘the tariff is a tax which is added to the 
price,” and according to this theory the price then should have gone to 62 
plus 7 equal 69 cents per gallon. 

But as a matter of fact, nine months after the passage of the McKinley bill, 
linseed oil had notincreased in price to 69 cents (the old price plus the in- 
crease of duty) but was selling in open market at 47 cents a gallon, adecrease 
in price of 15 cents per gallon. The difference between theory (69 cents) and 
fact (47 cents) is 22 cents per gallon. 

The free trader will not be convinced.—Pages might be filled with other illus- 
trations, but those already stated completely disprove Mr. Cleveland’s 
theory; but as shown by his letters and speeches in 1889 and 1891, like all 
genuine free traders, he still clings to it, notwithstanding the truth, that the 
facts are all against him, apparently believing that if this be so, then ‘‘it is 
so much the worse for the facts.”’ 

In this he and other free traders differ from Prof. Agassiz. Senator Frye 
of Maine, who is a great trout fisher, says: “I onee called on Prof. Agassiz, 
who was a great authority on fish, and asked him to go with me to Rangely 
Lakes to fish for trout. Asan inducement I told him of the splendid speckled 
trout there, weighing from 10 to 14 pounds each. When I said this, the Pro- 
fessor gave me a pitifulsmile and said: ‘I have just completed a treatise, in 
which I have demonstrated that it is impossible for a speckled trout to weigh 
over 4 pounds.’ I knew better, but knew that I could not convince him by 
argument. So I went onto Rangley, and next day caught two speckled beau- 
ties, one of which weighed 10 and the other 12 pounds. I packed them in ice, 
and sent them by express to Prof. Agassiz. By return mail I received from 
him a letter, saying: ‘My Dear Senator, the theory of a lifetime has been 
kicked to death by a single fact.’ ’’ 

Would that free traders could be convinced by facts, and that they would 
as readily admit their error when convinced. 

Cleveland's fourth proposition.—That the tariff rates on wool should be still 
further reduced. 

Answer.—The all-sufficient refutation of this proposition will be found on 
previous pages, under the headings ‘1867.—High tariff on wool—results,” 
and ‘*1883.—Duty on wool deduced,”’ to which the reader is respectfully and 
earnestly referred. 

Cleveland's fifth proposition.—That “tariff reform” (meaning really “free 
_" *) is the grand panacea for all present and prospective financial troub- 

es. 

Answer.—This last proposition is not stated in the message in the terms 
set forth above; but it is there, and, by reading between the lines, can be seen 
every where. 

The absolute and overwhelming answer to it, are the “historical facts” 
set forth in this little book, which prove conclusively the invariable rule that 
protection means prosperity while free trade means adversity. 

Effect of Cleveland’s message.—Within thirty-six hours after these proposi- 
tions were promulgated by Mr. Cleveland in that message they were clearly 
shown by Mr. Blaine, then in Paris, and by others to be a series of assump- 
tions based mostly upon fallacies, and unsupported by any material or tangi- 
ble facts. Those who were familiar with our tariff history, especially under 
free trade, found in this message a new and splendid illustration of Mr. Kel- 
ly’s definition, to wit: “Free trade is the science of assumption;”’ while the 
intelligent but irreverent, after reading it, declared with Josh Billings: ‘It 
is a great deal better not to know so many things than to know so many 
things that ain’t so.’ The national election of 1888 showed that the Amer- 
ican a applied the definition of Mr. Kelly and the remark of Mr. Billings 
to Mr. Cleveland and his famous free-trade message, and that they preferred 
a Congress and a President who cared more for the well known and solid 
facts of protection than for the pleasing but fanciful theories of free trade. 

This message Was a great surprise to the business centers; and followed 
as it was by the Mills bill—a bill admitted to be in the interest of free trade— 
it caused great anxiety among mill-owners, merchants, and manufacturers 
and led to a great depression in many kinds of business. Especially was 
this true of the wool, woolen, and lumber industries; and, of course prices 
fell off discouragingly. It thus appears that not only low tariff, but even a 
threat of low tariff, will produce disastrous results in the business world. 

Effect of the message on wool illustrated.—A single fact stated to me in Sep- 
tember, 1888, by a Mr. Libby, a prominent dealer in wool, sheep, and cattle 
in the State of Maine, will illustrate the evil effects of that message and the 
Mills bill. Said he: *‘On the Istof December, 1877,-my firm had 960,000 worth 
of wool stored in Boston. We were then negotiating with a woolen manu- 
facturing company there for the purchase of our wool, and had come within 
one-half a cent a pound of an agreement, but neither of us would yield the 
half cent, and I returned to Maine. On my way I bought an evening paper 
and found therein President Cleveland's free trade message. I read it with 
great interest, but when I reached his demand that wool duties should be so 
greatly reduced I knew who would have to yield the half cent. At the next 
station I telegraphed the Boston company, as follows: ‘Gentlemen, I have 
been considering the matter of our negotiations, and have decided to yield 
the half cent. Laccept your offer. Please answer.’ When I reached my 
home station I found their answering telegram: ‘Mr. Libby, we too have 
read the President’s message.’ 

“That was all—a single line, but it was volumes tome. I soon returned to 
Boston and saw my parties, but their first offer was $1,000 less than the day 
before Mr. Cleveland’s message appeared. That offer I refused; but after 
sounding the market I went back next morning to accept their last offer. I 
was then told that they had decided to make their offer $2,000 less than that 
of the day before. This I unwisely refused and went home to await re- 
sults. But when the Mills bill was reported I went again to Boston deter- 
mined to accept the first offer I could get; and, to make a short story of it, I 
sold that wool for just 36,000 in hard cash less than the offer of December 1. 
And this, too, when the bill was only reported. So much for me. Now see 
how it came home to our farmers. We had been paying 27 to 30 centsa 
pound for our wool, and there was no reason except this free-trade policy 
why prices should not have been the same in 1888; but as a legitimate result 
of that policy the price of wool in 1888 has been but 20 cents a pound, a netloss 
to all wool-growers of $7 to $10 on every 100 pounds of wool they had to sell.” 

1888.—Milis’s free-trade dill.—_Immediately after the delivery of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s celebratee message the House of Representatives, heavily Democratic, 
organized with Mr. CARLISLE as Speaker, and hein due time appointed his 
Committee of Ways and Means. Mr. MILLS of Texas was made chairman, 
and the er of the committee were from States that have compara- 
tively little interest in manufactures. 

In discussing the tariff in a previous Congress Mr. MILs had said: “Our 
policy should be to take the smallest amount of taxes that we can by cus- 
toms; and we should gradually decrease the amount until our customs taxes 
come alone from noncompeting articles entering our customs-houses.”’ This 
is precisely the English free-trade system, and Mr. MILLS was a proper person 
to lead in formulating a free-trade bill. 
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The meetings of the committee were held in secret session mostly, and they 


be , came to be known as “the dark-lantern committee.”” The suggestions and 
. motions of the minority (Republican) members were wholly ignored, as were 

those of all other persons who favored protection. 

On April 2, 1888, Mr. MILLs reported his notorious bill “‘in response to the 
recommendations of Mr. Cleveland,’’ as he says. It was along step in the 
direction of free trade. It was so intended by the committee, and was so un- 
derstood by the people of the country. 

Especially was this true of the Democratic party in 1888, which, in its na- 
tional convention held in June, unanimously “ indorsed the views expressed 
by President Cleveland in his last annual message (1887) as the correct in- 
terpretation of the platform upon the question of tariff reduction. * * * 
That this convention hereby indorses and recommends the early passage of 
j the bill for the reduction of the revenue now pending in the House of Repre- 
sentatives.”’ (The Mills bill.) 

‘ The Mills dill passed by the House.—The discussion upon the Mills bill was 

long and earnest; every step on the part of the free traders was hotly dis- 

puted by Republicans; and every free-trade argument was fearlessly met 
and answered by them. 

However, the bill passed the House, 162 ayes to 149 noes, and was sent to 
the Senate; but as the Senate was Republican, the bill soon slept the sleep 
F of death, and in November the nation set the seal of its approval upon this 
i action of the Senate by electing a majority of Republican protectionists to 
; the succeeding House of Representatives, and also a Republican President. 

4 And thus it came to pass that the Republicans and protectionists held 

: both Houses of Congress and the Presidency, and were @ position to re- 

23 -_ and amend the tariff in the interests of protection and by its proven 

be ae friends. 

2: 1890.—The Mc Kinley tarif’—In the election of 1888 nothing was more defi- 

+ nitely settled than this: That the protective policy as inaugurated and 
maintained by Republicans since 1861, should be further secured and perpet- 
i uated by proper revision and legislation, and that such tariff revision should 
See? be strictly in line with the principles and purposes of protection. 

Paes Accordingly, when the Fifty-first Congress met in December, 1889, it quickly 
B organized with THOMAS B. REED as Speaker; and in due ne asplendid Ways 
cr —. Means Committee was appointed, with William McKinley, of Ohio, as 

‘ chairman. 
fe Thecommittee met with open doors, and invited the proprietors of all in- 
A) dustrial and mercantile interests in all parts of the country toappear before 
the committee, and all interests were given a respectful hearing. In due 
Ds time a bill was reported to the House which was strictly in line with the 
at principles of protection. It met with the fiercest Vs from the free 

Se traders, Mugwumps and Democrats; but after full discussion it passed by a 

handsome majority, and was sent to the Senate. Here the Deinocrats at- 
ae tempted to talk it to death, and it was not till October 1 that the bill finally 

r ~~ both Houses, was signed by the President, and became the law of the 

and. 

; Democratic and Mugwump lying.—It is without doubt the best and com- 
pletest tariff bill that was ever enacted into a law, but it is also true that 
there never has been a law so maliciously and wantonly maligned and mis- 
interpreted, and about which there has been such deliberate and persistent 
and systematic lying as about this one. From the time of the passage of the 
bill till the day of the November elections following, nearly every Demo- 
cratic and Mugwump newspaper and speaker decl from day to day and 
from week to week that the price of every article of food, every article of 
clothing, and every article used in our domestic economy, in short, the price 
of everything, whether imported or domestic, had been raised by the Mc- 
Kinley act, and they gave forged figures and statistics to prove it. Theseal- 
leged statistics were absolutely false, and the newspapers and orators who 
uttered them knew it, but so trifling a matter as that did not deter them 

i from deliberately repeating those falsehoods. In a historical treatise these 

5 remarks may at first thought appear harsh and undignified, but it is the his- 

a S torian’s duty to state facts; anc the statements referred to are facts, and 

ae they are history as well, and therefore should be stated here. An examina- 

q tion of the newspapers referred to will afford ample proof that I have not 

overstated the facts. 
But these falsehoods were not all. In various parts of the country ped- 
dlers were furnished with carts and packs loaded with tinware and many 

% other articles. The peddlers were not expected to sell their wares, but were 
eee instructed to ask doubie and triple prices; and when people objected to their 
Se prices, they were to say that all these prices had been raised on account 
tie of the McKinley tariff, and that they could not sell at lower prices. The 

: country folk did not know that these men were 7 ae. and of course denounced 
s the Republicans and voted against them. erchants and traders of the 
as same political faith all over the land adopted the same tactics, and with like 

s results. Within three weeks after the election the same men declared that 
those stories were not true, and all admitted that prices had not been raised. 
One of the ablest newspaper defamers the day after the election said: ‘It is 

robable that this intentional deception about the rise of prices under the 
cKinley bill has now appeared for the lasttime, having served the purpose 
of electing a Democratic House in the next Congress.” 

Mr. Depew's opintion.—On the 6th of March, 1891, at a public dinner in the 
city of New York, that genial, peer eeeree and conservative gentleman, 
Chauncey M. Depew, referring to the election of 1890, boldly said: ‘We had 
last fall our Bull Run. It was the triumph of the liar in American politics, 
The liar collected a Congress of more than two-thirds, of some honest Demo- 
crats and many phenomenal cranks, and when that Congress shall have ad- 
journed the American people will understand. in r to the liar, that the 
deeds of men live after them; and while the liar live as long as the race 
in its present degraded condition survives, he never more will be a factor in 
our politics.” 

A woman's spirited reply.—But, strange as it may seem, this perversion of 
fact and of truth was continued for ae free-trade organs. Six months 
after the McKinley bill became a law the New York Times said: “When a 
woman pays 50 cents more a yard for stuff to make a dress of than she would 
have pe d if the py | bill had not become a law she should keep it to 
herself. So doing she confer a at favor on President Harrison, who 
thinks he may get another term in the White House if people will quit mak- 
ing ‘malevolent ’ remarks about the tariff." This falseand bitter paragraph 
was copied approvingly ty a Chicago paper,and came under notice of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hunt, of Bloo m, fll. She wrote an indignant letter in reply, 
which deserves a place here, because it is so spicy, so full of facts, and so 
clearly proves that the women of the land now know the truth about this 
matter. After saying that she “is a.Democrat’s wife, but is sick of seeing 
such lies in newspapers whose editors claim not to be fools,” she adds: 

‘** Now, does not this fool Democrat who edits the (Chicago) Herald know, 
or can not his wife tell him, that everything a woman wears costs less than 
it did before the McKinley bill p ? Calico is 4} cents per — a good 
summer silk costs from 25 to 35 cents a yard. It used to cost $1. Black silk 
can be bought for from 60 cents to $1 that used to cost from #2 to $3.50. Sugar 
costs 5 cents that used to cost 8 cents. Ribbons are half the old price, stock- 
ings the same, and jerseys, since they are making them in this country, cost 

i half as much as the imported. Ladies’ t aredown. We ladies know 

i that Democratic husbands can lie to each other, but they can not lie to us. 

< We women are not fools. Let the Herald liar stick to men’s things when he 
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lies, and not try to lie about women’s things. We will not stand it. Iam 4 

Democratic woman, but I do not want any lying,to keep the party up.” 
Some good points of the McKinley act.—It proclaims and upholds the prip. 

— of protection to American industries. 

. t affords ample protection equally to American capital and American 

abor. 

It forbids the United States Government from importing articles for its 
own use free of duty. 

It forbids the importation of obscene books, pictures, and literature; ang 
also forbids the importation of any foreign goods that bear an American 
trade-mark. 

It has been common for many of our wealthy citizers to go abroad and 
buy 7 quantities of things for personal use, and so bring them in free of 
duty. he value of such purchases to be free of duty, is now fixed at $509, 
enough for all honest purposes. 

ao of all foreign goods made by convict labor is strictly pro. 
hibited. 

The friends of free trade have persistently declared that if we could only 
have free raw materials from abroad for manufacturing purposes, we could 
increase our exports many millions, and soon take the markets of the world, 
The McKinley bill provides that, whenever any raw materials shall be im. 
ported for manufacture and export, 99 per cent of the duty shall be refunded, 
when so exported; and free traders now have full permission to take the 
markets of the world. 

It restores the tariff rates of 1867 on wool, so that the sheep and woo! in- 
dustry will again become a great and profitable business 

It adds materially to the duties on agricultural products, and so protects 
our farmers from the cheap labor of Canada and other countries. 

It lays a duty on imported linen products that will encourage the erection 
of many large plants for the manufacture of linens in our own country, and 
will, at the same time, add a new and valuable product to the farmers’ list, 
in the raising of flax. 

How it affects tin plates.—It puts a duty on tin plate so high that it will 
probably soon transfer the most of that great industry to this country, Al- 
ready many large plants are in process of erection, or have been completed, 
and are producing a superior tin plate, at Brooklyn, Pittsburg, Chicago, 
St. Louis, and other places,* and others willsoon goup. The largest mines 
of tinin the world have lately been found in the Dakotas, California, Texas, 
and Virginia; so that it is merely certain that in the near future we shall 
be able to produce at home the full supply of tin and tin plate that we need, 
and which now amounts to over $300,000, in value annually. 

When this is accomplished it will afford a new business that will annually 
pay to American labor not less than $23,000,000; it will require from iron-ore 
miners not less than 1,000,000 tons of iron ore more than they now produce; 
from limestone quarries 300,000 tons more of limestone; from coal mines and 
coke ovens 2,000,000 tons more of coal and coke; from blast furnaces 400,000 
tons more of pigiron; from lead mines and smelting furnaces 5,500,000 pounds 
more of lead; from slaughter and packing houses, 13,000,000 pounds more of 
tallow and oil; from chemical factories 40,000,000 pounds more of sulphuric 
acid; from lumber yards 12,000,000 feet more of lumber; and will give con- 
stant work to at least 35,000 persons. Indeed, it is already (1892) in large part 
fulfilled. 

Characteristic action of British free traders.—A glance at the history of 
prices of tin plate for twenty years past, will make clear the necessity and 
propriety of the McKinley tariff, and, at the same time, illustrate the char 
acteristic policy of British free-trade manufacturers. ‘In 1873, British im 
porters advanced the price of tin plate to $12 a box, in American markets; 
and at once, American tin-plate factories commenced operations. British 
importers within three years reduced the price to $4.50 per box, and our mills 
had to shutdown. When this was done British importers advanced prices 
to $9 and $10 per box, and under this stimulus, in 1879, American mills again 
started up. Ks soon as they were well at work, British importers again re- 
duced the price to & per box; and then made a standing offer, or more prop- 
erly a threat, to sell their tin plate 25 cents a box cheaper than the Amer- 
ican product, no matter what the price of the latter might be. Of course, 
this action completely finished the American industry, and prices were at 
once advanced from # to 87 per box.” (Rice.) 

The McKinley tariff put an end to this outrage and robbery, and this fact 
alone is sufficient justification for its enactment. 

The free list and the reason for it.—The McKinley act also puts upon th 
free list almost 50 _ cent of the whole number of articles imported, includ 
ing sugar; while the free-trade Mills bill put only about 38 per cent on the 
free list, and left a duty on sugar amounting to nearly $60,000,000 a year, and 
a duty of 100 per cent on rice, two articles then produced in this country only 
in the South. 

The principle of protection is this: Any articles (except luxuries which 
are used only by the rich) which we do not and can not raise, or produce, 
with profit in this country, but which are necessary in the common house 
hold economy of the masses ofthe people, such as tea, coffee, sugar, etc., cover- 
ing over 49 per cent of allarticles we import, we letin free of duty, orat mere 
nominal rates; but upon all articles we do raise or produce here, and in the 

roduction of which our workingmen are obliged to compete with cheap 
Coelen labor, we place a duty, large enough to cover the difference between 
the low wages of the foreign laborers and the much higher wages of our 
American laborers, in order that the wages of our own workmen may not 
be reduced. Wealsolaya —r duty on luxuries, such as costly furs, cloths, 
wines, etc., Which only the wealthy can afford; for the reason that, if they 
will indulge in such expensive foreign productions, they should contribute 
largely toward paying the expenses of the Government, that grants them 
such exclusive privileges. 

McKinley's opinions.—This bill gives freer, broader, wider trade than any 
bill from Washington to Harrison. Nearly + ad cent of all we imported 
last year is absolutely free under the law of 1890. 

** Now, do you know why we put them on the free list? We did it on the 
great principle underlying protection—because we do not manufacture them 
at home. For the same reason in 1872 we put tea and coffee there, and that 
is the exact reason that we make sugar free—-that we produce but a small 
percentage of what we consume.” (Speech in New York, April 29, 1891.) 

A free-trade tariff vs. a protective tarif’.—To clearly illustrate the marke 
difference between these twosystemsin their application to the laboring and 
middle classes of England and the United States, and especially how they 
affect the earnings of these people, let us examine the English customs re- 
ports for the year 1888: 

Whole amount collected from customs $97,897,380. 

Amount collected from— 
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Now, none of these articles are raised or produced in England, but with the 
exception of wines they are all necessaries cf life, and the toiling millions of 
Engiand must and will have them; and by these people are consumed the 
greater part of the articles enumerated above. In other words, under a free- 
trade tariff, shese few articles of necessity, consumed mostly by the laboring 
classes of England, pay $76,514,462 out of $97,897,3830—more than four-fifths of 
all the customs duties. 

The American laborer pays no duty at all on tea, coffee, cocoa, chicory, 
and dried fruits; and none on tobacco and wines produced at home. In 
other words, a protective tariff saves our workingmen the greater part of 
$76,000,000 in customs duties. 

In the United States under fifteen years of the free-trade tariff of 1846 to 
1861, our imports exceeded ourexports by $432,355,721 and that amountof gold 
had to go abroad to pay that balance: in fifteen years o . rome from 1876 
to 1860, our exports exceeded our imports by $1,669,444,246, and that amount 
ef specie was sent to this country to pay us that immense balance. During 
the whole period from 1790 to 1861—seventy-one years—we exported 80,869,000 
bushels of wheat; but in 1883, after twenty-two years of protective tariff we 
exported 150,000,000 bushels in a single year. 

In 1861, after fifteen years of tariff for revenue, Government had to borrow 
money for current expenses at 10 and 12 per cent. In 1891, after thirty years 
of protection, Government can borrow all it wants at 2 per cent. 

lads ‘one vs. Facts,—Mr. Gladstone, the eminent leader of the free tradersin 
England, admits the marvelous increase of wealth acquired by the United 
States under a protective tariff, but insists that the results would have been 
even larger under free trade. He produces no facts to sustain his views, and 
therefore it is simply an expression of opinion. 

Prince Bismarck holds the opposite view, and it may be said that his view 
is also a matter of opinion. But undisputed facts are infinitely stronger and 
more decisive than opinions or arguments, no matter how great or how able 
are their authors, and therefore the facts shall decide this question. 

Mr Blaine has marshaled thesé facts clearly and forcibly from the very 
best authorities as follows: 

‘In 1860 the population of the United States was in round numbers 31,- 
000,000. At the same time the population of the United Kingdom was in 
round numbers 29,000,000. The wealth of the United States at that time was 
#14,000,000,000; the wealth of the United Kingdom was 829,000,000,000. The 
United Kingdom had therefore nearly the same population, but more than 
double the wealth of the United States, with machinery for manufacturing 
fourfold greater than that of the United States. At theend of twenty years 
(1880) it appeared that the United States had added nearly $30,000,000.000 to 
her wealth, while the United Kingdom had added nearly $15,000,000,000, or 
about one-half. 

During this period of twenty years the United States had incurred the 
enormous loss of $9,000,000,000 by internal war while the United Kingdom 
was at peace, enjoyed exceptional a. and made a far greater gain 
than in any other twenty years of her history—a gain which during four 
years was in a large Ress due to the calamity that had fallen upon the United 
States. The United Kingdom had added 6,000,000 to her population during 
the period of twenty years, while the addition to the United States exceeded 
18,000,000. 

“By the compound ratio of population and wealth in each country, even 
without making allowance for the great loss incurred by the civil war, it is 
plainly shown by the statistics here presented that the degree of progress in 
the United States under protection far exceeded that of the United Kingdom 
under free trade for the period named. In 1860 the average wealth, per cap- 
ita, of the United Kingdom was $1,000, while in the United States it was but 
$450. In 1880 the United Kingdom had increased her per capita wealth to 
$1,230, while the United States had increased her per capita wealth to #870. 
The United Kingdom had in twenty years increased her per capita wealth 
23 per cent, while the United States had increased her per capita wealth more 
than 93 per cent. If allowance should be made for war losses the ratio of 
gain in the United States would far exceed 100 per cent. Upon these results 
what ground has Mr. Gladstone for his assertion?” (Blaine’s answer to 
Gladstone.) 

Restricted reciprocity.—Another of the highly beneficent provisions of the 
McKinley act is the section on restricted reciprocity. This (third) section 
‘provides that with a view to secure reciprocal trade with countries pro- 
during the following articles, and for this purpose, on and after the Ist day 
of July, 1892, whenever and so often as the President shall be satisfied that 
the government of any country producing and exporting sugars, molasses, 
coffee. tea, and hides, raw and cured, or any of such articles, imposes duties or 
other exactions upon the agricultural or other products of the United States, 
which in view of the free introduction of such sugars, molasses, coffee, tea, 
and hides into the United States he may deem reciprocally unequal and un- 
reasonable, he shall have the power and it shall be his duty to suspend by 
proclamation to that effect the provisions of this act relative to thé free in- 
troduction of such sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides, the production of 
such country, for such time as he shall deem just; and in such case and 
during such suspension duties shall be levied, collected, and paid thereon as 
follows: Sugars from 1 to 2 cents per pound, according eh ce (i molasses, 
4 cents per gallon; coffee, 3 cents; tea, 10 cents, and hides, 1} cents per 
pound.” 

A careful reading of this section will show to the reader that it is strictly 
in line with the doctrine of a protective tariff. 

The articles named are such as can not be produced economically in this 
country; but they are universally regarded as necessaries by our people, 
and are therefore placed upon the free list. Our production of wheat and 
corn has become enormous and is rapidly increasing; and hitherto we have 
found a ready market in Europe for our surplus of these cereals. 

But India and other Eastern countries are increasing their production, of 
these articles much more rapidly than we are, and as the wages paid to In- 
dian and Oriental laborers are but a small fraction of the mvages paid to 
American laborers, they can and will undersell us in the European markets, 
and so, to a large extent, cut off our markets there. 

We are also producing agricultural and other machinery in unlimited 
quantities and of the highest quality, and we have, or easily can have, a sur- 
plus of these things. 

Now, it so happens that the countries that produce sugar, molasses, coffee, 
tea, hides, etc., do not produce their ow wheat, corn, flour, meal, beef, pork, 
lard, etc., in thequantities required by their people; neither do they make their 
own machinery to any great extent; but, strange as it may seem, those coun- 
tries that need, and must have, but do not produce, these agricultural, me- 
chanical, and food pee any which wé make, have, up to January 1, 1891, 
levied and collected on these articles, a heavy tariff duty whenever we have 
exported them to those countries, such duties, in some cases, being almost 
prohibitory. It should be added here, that we were just as unwise, as to 
sugar, collecting therefrom duties amounting to nearly 860,000,000 a year, 
though we admitted tea, coffee, and hides free from duty. 

_ Under the wise leadership of James G. Blaine, our eminent Secretary of 
State, supported cordially by President Harrison’s Administration, and by 
a Republican Congress, this section on restricted reciprocity was inserted 
in the McKinley act. The reason for it was substantially this: 
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These southern countries produce sugar, coffee, hides, ete., cheaply and in 
great abundance; they want a steady and increasing market for their sur- 
plus; but do not and can not produce the cereals and other foods, and the 
machinery they want. 

We produce a large surplus of cereals and other foods and machinery, for 
which we want a steady and increasing market; and we can not produce 
profitably, if at all, the sugar, coffee, etc., that we need. 

Mr. Blaine suggested: Why not establish reciprocity with these countries 
relative to the above-named productions of each country; and admit such 
distinctive productions above named free of duty, provided they will do the 
same by ours? 

When thus stated it became a matter of the simplest common sense. It 
was most heartily approved by the country, with some partisan exceptions, 
and everybody wondered why so simple and desirable an arrangement had 
not been thought of before. 

In justice to fact and history, it should be added here that nearly or quite 
every Democrat in Congress voted against it; but thanks to the good sense 
of a Republican Congress and President, it was passed; and sugar, molasses, 
coffee, tea, and hides will be on the free list till July1, 1892, and permanently 
for all the nations that reciprocate prior to that date. 

Already (1892) Brazil, the British West Indies, British Guiana, Spanish 
West Indies, San Domingo, Germany, Hawaii, Guatemala, Costa Rica, and 
Salvador have completed reciprocal treaties with us on the lines proposed 
in the McKinley act; and it is not only probable but morally certain that 
Mexico, the other Central American States and the other South American 
States will speedily join in similar reciprocal treaties. 

jIn ten years ending June 30, 1889, we imported from these southern nations 
merchandise to the value of $1,529,791,797; and during the same period we ex- 
ported to them goods to the value of only $27,282,776; leaving against us the 
enormous balance of $1,002,509,021, or over $100,000,000 a year, which had to be 
paid by us in gold or its equivalent. 

It must be apparent to the dullest intellect, the protectionists argue, that 
itis vastly better for us to retain that gold here, and pay that great balance, 
or the most of it, with our flour, meats, lumber, machinery, etc., and thereby 
increase our home productions, maintain the wages of our workingmen, give 
them steady employment, augment our wealth, multiply our comforts, and 
add to our happinessand contentment. In order to save our market for her 
beet sugar, Germany has removed ali restrictions which for years have kept 
our pork products out of that country, and another market worth many 
millions annually has been given us by reciprocity. 

Net gain under reciprocity from sugar.—Claims under the McKinley act for 
sugar bounties filed up to June 30, 1891, the last day on which they could be 
filed for 1891, amounted to about $9,000,000. 

The advantage which the new tariff act gives to the country for one year 
thus can be seen at a glance: 





Sie tltasietsedrliseda taal thdhiaaiadtinactarencedid nag: 
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Amount of duty taken off._.........-- 
ey Be i ei ticiirti sch eahictinancin nanan mpinaneds 
Amount saved to the people by the new reciprocity tariff on sugar 
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The New York Democratic platform (1891) characterized this matter as 
“the Blaine reciprocity humbug.’ What are the facts? InJune, 1890, under 
the old tariff we sold to Brazil breadstuffs, carriages, cars, cotton, clothing 
tools, hardware, sewing machines, engines, machinery, resin, tar, pitch, 
bacon, lard, lumber, manufactures of wood, etc., to the value of $506,000. On 
these things by the reciprocity act, the duties were either abolished or re 


duced wis eent, and in June, 1891, we sold to Brazil of these articles to the 
value of $1,000,000. Increase the first year about 98 per cent. And such re 


sults, we are told, are ‘“‘humbug¢!’’ 

What reciprocity means.—The New York Sun is probably -the ablest Demo 
cratic paper in the United States, and, notwithstanding the position of it 
party relative to the McKinley tariff, it has the courage to express its own 
opinion, as follows; ‘‘ The full purpose and ultimate significance of the reci- 
procity programme conceived by Mr. Blaine did not at first reveal themselves 
to the public mind. Even the commercial and industrial advantages de 
rivable from such a policy were not instantly and clearly appreciated. Still 
less was the political significance of a scheme, the most capacious ever 
formed by an American statesman since Thomas Jefferson planned the pur- 
chase of Louisiana, at once distinctly recognized. Yet a littie reflection 
must convince us that under the guidance of Secretary Blaine we haye en- 
tered on a course whose fixed and by ro means distant goal is the require- 
ment for the United States of not only commercial, but political ascendancy 
throughout the western hemisphere.” 

Upon what honorable principle can any man or any party oppose such a 
beneficent statute? 

Daniel Webster on reciprocity.—Most free traders take great delight in 
sneering at Mr. Blaine and this reciprocity doctrine, but he is in good com- 
pany, as will be seen by the following extract froma speech by Daniel Web- 
ster in Congress April 2, 1824: 

“Commerce is not a gambling among nations for a stake, to be won by 
some and lost by others. It has not the tendency necessarily to impoverish 
one of the parties to it, while it enriches the other: all parties , all par- 
ties make profits, all parties grow rich by the operation of just and. liberal 
commerce. If the world had but oneclimeand but one soil, if all men had the 
same wants and the same means, on the spot of their existence, to gratify 
their wants, then, indeed, what one obtained from the other by exchange 
would injure one party in the same degree that it benefited the other; then. 
indeed, there would be some foundation for the balance of trade. But Prov- 
idence has disposed our lot much more kindly. We inhabit a various earth 
We have reciprocal wants and reciprocal means of gratifying one another’s 
wants. This is the true origin of commerce, which is nothing more than an 
exchange of equivalents, and, from the rude barter of its primitive state to 
the refined and coraplex condition in which we see it, its principle is uni- 
formly the same, its only object being in every stage to produce that exchange 
of commodities between individuals and between nations which shall con 
duce to the advantage and happiness of both.” 

Not an abandonment of protection.— Reciprocity is fair trade, not free trade. 
We admit freeof duty into the American market the things we do not orcan 
not produce, like tea and coffee, or things which, like sugar, can not be pro- 
duced in sufficient quantities to supply the whole, and in return therefor se- 
— ree advantages in the markets of the countries supplying these 
articles. 

“Reciprocity strikes down no American industry, cripples no American 
enterprise. Reciprocity antagonistic to protection! Protection guards the 
home market: reciprocity reaches out to the foreign markets. Protection 
establishes, builds up, and maintains Americanindustries; reciprocity opens 
a new outlet for the surplus products of our farms and factories.* Protec 
tion gives employment to American labor; reciprocity enlarges the demand 
for the fruits of that labor, thereby insuring uninterrupted employment 
In a word, protection is defense, reciprocity is conquest. Pe 

“There is, therefore, no abandonment of the doctrine of protection, but 
rather an increased demand for its maintenance.’’ (BURROWS.) 


Great prosperity assured.—These are a few of the salient points of the Mc- 
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Kinley act, and there are many others equally helpful and beneficent, but we | Growth in population and wealth of the Southern States, etc.—Continued, 


have not space to consider them now. 

That the act will grow in popular favor, and that many industries will be 
revived and strengthened, and many others started and developed, is confi- 
dently expected and believed. This has been our invariable experience, 
under protection, and no good reason,is apparent why it should not be so 
now. 

Up to this time (January, 1892), it has not been in operation sufficiently 
long to show fully what or how much it will accomplish; but, as already 
hinted, some twenty or more large plants for the manufacture of tin plate 
are already in active operation or in process of construction and nearly com- 
leted (see Appendix, Table VIII); several large plants for manufacturi 
inen are also beingerected; many factories for the manufacture of pearl an 
other dress buttons have been revived and started; one or two large thread 
works are doubling their capacity; hundreds of new enterprises have already 
been established; large numbers of articles used by mechanics and farmers, 
manufactured of iron or steel, are already from 10 to 25 per centcheaper than 
they were before this bill was enacted; increased wages are paid to many 
workmen: our commercial relations with Central and South American re- 
publics will be greatly enlarged and give us increased business and profits 
through the operation of this act, so that there is every reason to believe that 
we shall speedily see our old rule or doctrine again exemplified, and shall 
have great and increasing prosperity in all lines of business under a tariff ex- 
pressly drawn to give just and ample protection to American industries, 
American labor, and American capital. 

“For the benefit of the whole host of free traders, we present in a nutshell 
some facts about the operation of the new tariff which they will have to 
meet squarely or confess themselves beaten. The McKinley bill has— 

Increased the duties on about 115 articles. 

Reduced the duties on about 190 articles. 

And left it unchanged on 249 articles. 

Increased our foreign commerce (in eleven months) $74, 768, 639. 

Increased our free imports $112, 013, 081. 

Made the percentage of free imports, of all our imports 55. 75. 

Increased free imports over the last tariff, per cent 22. 48, 

Reduced the duties per capita from $3. 80 to $3. 07. . 

Reduced the total revenue (“tariff taxes’’) in twelve months #41, 396, 425. 

Increased the cost of no necessity of life and reduced the cost of many; 
stimulated business, and thereby tended to make people >-usier and earnings 
surer, if not larger. 

“The figures here given for foreign commerce and {ree imports are for 
eleven months ending September 1, the latest at hand, and the percentages 
of free imports, which are now larger than ever before in the history of our 
: yovernment, are for six months, beginning April 1, when sugar became 

ree. : 

“Such is the early fruit of genuine ‘tariff reform’ by the Republican 
party.” —New York ss, October 11, 1891. 

Amazing political blindness.—Notwithstanding the marvellous results in the 
Southern States, as shown in the following table, we are confronted with a 
condition of political affairs in those States so amazing as to be incompre- 
hensible. With such tremendous results as shown therein, and accomplished 
as they have been, not by their own efforts and capital, but chiefly by the 
business men and capital of the Northern States, we would naturally think 
that the political South would be grateful to those Northern men and favor- 
able to a protective system that permits and encourages such a magnificent 
development of their great natural resources. 

But what are the facts? 

These Southern States constitute the “Solid South;” and with here and 
there an exception, they are absolutely “solid” for free-trade Democracy. 

They were practically ‘solid’ for the Mills bill, which was avowedly 
drawn in the interests of free trade, and which, had it become a law, would 
have depressed or destroyed most of those splendid industries set forth in 
the foregoing tabie. Not only were they actually “solid” against the Mc- 
Kinley act, but they foughtit with such fury and persistence as to show that 
= animated by the intensest hate against protection and protective 
tariffs. 

And yet if the beneficent provisions of that protective tariff are allowed 
full exercise during the next decade the industrial development of the South 
in the same period will be vastly greater and more enriching than it has been 
during the last decade. 

What is the explanation of this singular action on the part of the South? 

The facts are stated, but the reader must furnish the explanation, if he 

can. 2% 
What protection has done for the South.—The summary of the facts con- 
tained in the subjoined table shows the wonderful owth of the Southern 
States under eet in population, wealth, capital, railroads, manufac- 
tories, agriculture, and education since the census of 1880 was taken. The 
totals are as follows for year ending June 30, 1890: 


Growth in population and wealth of the Southern States since 1880. 











| 1890. 1880. Per cent. 
Total POPUITION...0. ons secndeeedsecen 17, 556, 920 14, 638, 936 *19.9 
We cits obit onsuainbydumngliadthe bona 11, 361, 996 9, 007, 187 #26. 2 
SE sic. o kus hipteintinialeditnannienniien S, 194, 924 5, 631, 949 *10.0 
DRT RIE «ioe dcienconn ohn wpaiiend $9, 751, 815, 635 7 , 000, 000 *62.5 
State Gents (het)... . .... ..-oncconnsene $96, 460, 126 118, 195, 252 +18. 4 
‘Potal public indebtedness............ $183, 772, 353 $189, 345, 464 +3.0 
Total State revenues _...............-. $26, 533, 260 $13, 249, 866 *100.0 
Banking capital__.....................| 8171, 680,970 $92, 575, 000 *86. 1 
Capital invested during decade ...... FR SEP, CTE Bete dddtutencteccticdisancce 
Railroad mileage -.................... 41,118 19, 572 *110.1 
MU GRIF oon. 525s cmein coctnccnce 188, 731 86, 250 *118.8 
Cost of railroad equipment, ete...... $1, 301, 096, 740 $612, 000, 000 *110.9 
Number of manufactories..........-- 56,714 34, 563 *64. 2 
IE it iescctnints tied non me apihived = iitienminsie $551, 483, 900 $179, 366, 230 *207.0 
VEINS OF DEOAUCE . 2. oon co ccnn econ sess $742, 865, 200 $315, 924, 704 *135, 2 
CONOR EIN ovcinte cakesetansheuneece | 334 161 *107. 4 
Value of products. .................... $54, 191, 600 $16, 353, 182 231.4 
Cotton and seed products, value ...-- $27, 310, 836 $7, 690, 921 *267.1 
Pig iron produced, toms .............- 1, 684, 663 290, 772 *480.9 
Steel produced, tons ............-....- 183, 625 4,380 | *4,121.0 
Coal produced, tons..................- 17, 536, 456 3, 820, 550 *362. 9 
Precious metals, value ............... $712, 789 §295) 176 *218.0 
Total minerals, value................. $35, 608, 615 $3, 643, 020 *877.5 
Value of lumber output .............. $102, 122, 100 $35, 680, 151 #183. 4 
Value of forest products.............. $123, 998, 800 $46, 979, 062 *163.8 
Lands under crops, acres ............- 75, 551, 129 54, 679, 145 *38.1 
Valueofagricultural machinery,etc.| %120,'750,000 $67, 372, 500 #79. 2 
Cotton produced, bales ............... 7, 776, 215 5, 733, 675 *3.6 
SD ic dtth cick oh tnadinauconaledeaiiae eal $340, 268, 005 $258, 524, 911 #32. 6 














| 
” | 1890. | 1880. Per cent. 

| | 
SE SIND as sina s pabhoSentidvcnatbe | $24, 620, 500 $9, 084, 173 *171.0 
Total value of farm products ........ $984, 707, 000 611, 679, 145 *60, 9 
WOE. FINO GEOUE ooo Sddv is cde do ivetiscs | $555, 905, 108 $360, 066, 883 *54, | 
I i a eT ea 66, 647 44, 260 *50, 1 
OND bad wiilns sige dcninndeebebe aise 77, 055 49, 182 *50.5 
eo ty RES ae 3, 359, 173 2, 018, 640 *67. 0 
POND iia ade do dad onaes Mesces 2, 181, 109 1, 391, 743 #56, 9 


School revenues...............-------- $14, 767, 396 $5, 607, 081 *163.6 


+ Decrease. 


* Increase. 


As said with singular poeneney to the South by Ellis H. Roberts, is his 
work on “Government Revenue:” ‘ The protective clauses of a tariff serve 
to recruit the armies of labor out of the listless and careless, and to make 
the streams which have been lazily humming the melodies of drowsiness, 
vocal with the glad choruses of iron and steel and woolen and cotton and 
silk. The idle Naiads are changed into ministers of progress and the crea- 
tors of every blessing of civilization.” 

To the reader.—We have now brought our ‘‘ American Tariff History” to 
1892, that is to date. Much more might have been written; indeed, but a 
small part of the materials at hand have been used; but we believe that 
enough has been utilized to make clear to the reader the great difference be- 
tween these two economical systems, and the great superiority of protection 
over free trade for our country. We have tried to be careful and candid in 
all our statements of facts, and to present them with strict accuracy. We 
honestly believe that there is not a single statement of fact in the foregoing 
pages that can not be fully and historically established. Such being the case, 
these facts should be carefully and thoughtfully examined and considered by 
every patriotic American. 

If free trade, under whatever name, invariably produces the results set 
= in this treatise, then we have no further use for free trade in our na- 
tion. 

That it does invariably produce the evil results stated isafact that can not 
be truthfully denied nor disproven. Itis only by sophistical and fallacious 
reasoning, by bold assumption, or by utterly ignoring all facts, that the free 
traders are able to make converts. 

If protectionists will be as earnest and aggressive as are their opponents, 
and keep the real facts before the American people, they need have no fear 
of the final result. 

Do not fail to read carefully and ponder deeply the paragraph, a little fur- 
ther on entitled “A Significant Parallel.” 

Opinions of value.—It seems proper and profitable to insert in this history 
the weighty opinions of the two ablest statesmen produced by the nineteenth- 
century; one in America, the other in Europe, relative to the value and im 
portance of a protective tariff. 

James G. Blaine’s opinion.—‘‘ The country is now in the enjoyment of an 
industrial system which in a quarter of a century has assured a larger na- 
tional growth, a more rapid accumulation and a broader distribution of 
wealth than were ever before known to history. The American people wil! 
now be openly and formally asked to decide whether this system shall be 
recklessly abandoned and a new trial be made of an old experiment which 
has uniformly led to national embarrassment and widespread individual 
distress. On the result of such an issue fairly presented to the popular 
judgment there is no room for doubt.” (Letter from Florence, January 25, 
1888.) Onanother occasion Mr. Blaine said: ‘The benefit of protection goe! 
first and last to the men who earn their bread by the sweat of their faces. 
The auspicious and momentous result is that never before in the history ot 
the world has comfort been enjoyed, educations acquirei and independence 
secured by so large a proportion of the total population as in the United 
States of America.”’ 

Prince Bismarck’s opinion.—“ The success (under protection) of the United 
States in material development is the mostillustrious of moderntimes. The 
American nation has not only successfully borne and Se the most gi 

ntic and expensive war of all history, but immediately afterward disbanded 

ts army, found work for all its soldiers and marines, paid off most ofits debt 
given labor and homes to all the unemployed of Europe as fast as they could 
arrive within its territory, and has done all this by a system of taxation so 
indirect as not to be perceived, much less felt. 

‘Because it s my deliberate judgment that the prosperity of America is 
mainly due to its system of protective laws, I urge that Germany has now 
reached that point where it is necessary to imitate the tariff system of the 
United States.” 

It is fair and pertinent to add that Germany has followed this advice in a 
limited degree, and has found it very profitable and advantageous to her peo 
ple and to her material interests. 

Horace Greeley’s opinion.—Having given briefly the opinions of these two 
distinguished statesmen relative to the benefits of a protective tariff, it 
seems proper to quote another ae noless able, distinguished, or clear- 
headed relative to the terrible financial prostrations in our country, which 
have been examined and described in the preceding pages, and whic in 
every instance occurred under free-trade or free-trade tariffs. In1869 Horac« 
Greeley, the great editor, the profound philosopher, the intelligent politica! 
economist, wrote as follows: 

“Our years pf signal disaster and depression have been those in which our 

rts were more easily flooded with foreign goods—those which intervened 

tween the recognition of our independence and the enactment of the tari‘f 
of 1789—those which followed the close of our last war with Great Britain 
and were signalized by immense importations of her fabrics—those of 1837-42 
when the compromise of 1833 began to be seriously felt in the reduction of 
duties on imports—and those of 1854-’57 when the Polk-Walker tariff of 184 
had had time to take full effect.” 

It will be observed that these dates correspond exactly with the four “free 
trade periods” described in Chapters I, III, V,and VII of thistreatise. It is 
also historically true that no such financial revulsions have-ever occurred 
under either of the four protective periods of our history. The reader is at 
liberty to draw his own conclusions as to the desirability of these respective 
economic systems. 

An Engli n’s opinion.—Mr. James Bryce, M. P., the author-of ‘The 
American Cothmonwealth,’’ a work of rare candor and of great merit, after 
recently traveling over the most of our country, and making a most careful 
study of the ple, the institutions, the industries, and the marvelous prog- 
ress of the United States, thus expressed himself: 

“With one interval of trade depression it (the United States) has for twenty 
years been pm gas | its ama: natural resources so fast as to produce an 
amount of wealth which is not only greater, but more widely diffused through 
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the populations than in any other part of the world, and the people allow 
themselves luxuries such as the masses enjoy in no other country. 


| 


An involuntary, but invaluable tribute to protection, which has prevailed 


here during the period mentioned by Mr. Bryce! 


A British view of the American tarif’—‘* Tne promoters of the McKinley tariff | 


meant it to push forward the policy of America for the Americans. 
method of realizing it was to keep all work within their own dominions. 
The country was to be made self-supplying. What could be produced at home 
was not to be boughtabroad. That was the keynote of the McKinley scheme. 
and it is working out the idea of its designers with the precision and effective 
ness of a machine.’’—Shefield (England) Telegraph. 


One | 


A significant parallel.—_In closing, let me in a single paragraph, condensed | 


from Henry C. Carey, once more place before you in vivid contrast the actual 
unvarying results of each system in order that we may be able safely and in- 
telligently to decide between them—the one based entirely upon unsupported 
theory; the other founded upon impregnable facts. 
We have had protection in 1789, 1812, 1824, 1828, 1842. and from 1861 to date. 
We have had free trade or very low tariff in 1783, 1816, 1832, 1846, 1857. 
Now, for the unvarying results. 
HAD— 


UNDER PROTECTION WE HAVE HAD— | UNDER FREE TRADE WE HAVE 


. Labor everywhere seeking em- 
loyment. 

2. ages low and money high. 

3. Public and private revenues small 

and steadily decreasing. 


1. Great demand for labor. 1 


2. Wages high and money cheap. 
3. Public and private revenues large. 


4. Immigration great and steadilyin- | 4. Immigration declining. 
creasing. | 
5. Publicand private prosperity great | 5. Public and private bankruptcy | 
beyond all eh precedent. nearly universal. 
6. Growing national independence. | 6. Growing national dependence. 


Can you any longer doubt whichsystem is the better for us? Will anyone | 
say these uniform results are mere accidents or coincidences? With just as | 


much reason one might say that the rising and setting of the sun, or the re- 
currence of the tides, are accidents or coincidences. 

Conclusion.—Because he has expressed my own thought more tersely and 
strongly than I could, I will insert here the words of William McKinley: 
“Wit 
warmly advocate it, because enveloped initare my country’s highest develop- 
ment and greatest prosperity; out of it comes the greatest gains to the peo- 
ple, the greatest comforts to the masses, the widest encouragement for 
manly aspirations, the best and largestrewards for honest efforts; and a dig- 
nifying and elevating citizenship, upon which the safety and purity and 
permanency of our political system depend.” 

1 will only add, in brief, my own reasons— 

Why I am a protectionist—First. Because, having tried free trade, or a free- 
trade tariff, four times since 1783, it (free trade) has never once failed to cause 
excessive imports and decreased exports; heavy loss of specie, suspension 
of our manufactories, low wages and enforced idleness of our laborers, gen- 


eral inability to pay our debts, widespread bankruptcies, universal distress, | 


and financial ruin. 

Second. Because, having also tried protection four times since 1783, it has 
never once failed to cause increasing demand for labor; high wages for our 
workmen and lower prices for their family and household necessities; gen- 
eral and growing agricultural prosperity, varied and multipled industries, 
strong development of our educational and benevolent institutions, and an 
increase of national wealth unprecedented in the history of any other na- 
tion. 

Third. Because the foregoing results in each case having been uniform, 
unfailing, and invariable, I am compelled to believe that the said evil results 
are inherent in the free-trade system, and that the said good results are no 
less inherent in the protective system. 

Fourth. Because these things being so, I must prefer that system that 
brings universal prosperity, rather than the one that causes general and 
unavoidable adversity. 


PROTECTION vs. FREE TRADE. 
APPENDIX. 
The following tables have been added by special request: 
I. 
Comparative wages in England and the United States. 


a - 





United States 
(protection). 


England 
(free trade). 











me protection is a conviction, not a theory. I believe in it, and | 





a. singin Chis ines eke eedasadans wesknces $6. 00 | $15. 00 to $18. 00 
EE wuuvbicheve conteeoseduenstl wanbonin 7.75 16. 50 
FEET n.0'o ow cbtntinginen cuca sneveiecsuccqenene 8.00 21.00 
TEE adhd udied uted enngn vécubsecepih anbbne tena 7.50 15. 00 
QOCRING, 00.5 cocccwsodcds ceteee cM cccwssoccdcenens 6. 00 13. 35 
GIN cencitescniiodedua sade ctenmhesiedewnbet 7.00 18. 00 
ID Sen cen icbebenndhascnmneonsetns 7.00 18. 00 
IED a ninth naisd cunt aubiinnadetadeweueds ides | 3.00} 7.50to 9.00 
SN cancces chbedutkivekcasdagnlbeuias 86.00 to 9.00 | 25.00to 30.00 
I i Bin ng hierar allocian to's tems ign bn eis etcadagadiie 6.00 | 12.00to 24.00 
Tron-molders ......-.- dp auhincdnnddeaddemehsedenue 7.50 15. 00 | 
a ete sean eiaehun 4.10 8. 00 | 
Cotton (yearly average) ...............--.---.-- 101. 18 | 

Woolen (yearly average) ...............-....... 166. 37 f 
Worsted (yearly average) -..................... 152,27 | 350. 08 
Linen (yearly SVerags) 32 2. <2... coc eee n neds 127. 05 307. 98 
I di tehadi idee Dna tenn On'scdinitn dra aiken 8.50 | 18. 00 
i Mtn ahn lid cin cnsntiadslbantondidductiie 8.00 21. 00 
EE CEOO GOIN) on. ceiic nanan nccmaecevcocasce sa . 20 10 
Gt Dat ed an saa saiibwaauwene 7.50 15. 00 
NNO 6 noe oo an Lk kunnen cul 7.50 18. 00 
EE lala... ilshadh di bbind eeaaadmaaend tiie 8.00 | 18. 00 
EEE Ne 2 10. 00 21.00 
ag os Deo ncn cnneesmennsakaS a: 6.00 12. 00 
SR 6 id cigtlcnn ction convabinn dugcaubeaue 8.00 18. 00 





II. 


What one dollar will buy.—The free trader is compelled by the figures in 
TableI to admit that the American laborer gets much higher wages than the 
English laborer, but he insists that it costs the American laborer—under pro- 





tection—much more for living expenses. What the fact is appears in the 
following table: 


| United 


Articles. States England. 
NN eo ccc de OE eee ee. oP ee. Ft Ms ae loaves 20 18 
NN oo. oe et a, a ee pounds 30 | 28 
a i I aN ee a do | 40 20 
ON i at ER eee NE 80 72 
IO cg oe a ea ee ao... 5 34 
Soe a ee i Re do 4 2 
a do... 24 | 16 
I te gallons__! 7h 4} 
es. oe ee a a pounds._.| 30° 12} 


Il. 

And the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics has lately compiled the 
following table showing the relative expenditure of American and English 
workmen who receive the same wages: 


| 
Income, #300 to $450 per year. | Income, $450 to $600 per year. 
J 


| 








| a 
3 a | = 7 
oO = | © = 
Items. & ar Items. e a 
ay 5 = 
Set Rr | < 2 
|——| ceili tannin nina ot ite hs 
Subsistence einibeetiail $64. 00 | $80.00 | Subsistence __________. $63.00 | $78.75 
Clothing ............... 7.00} 7.00} Clothing ............... } 10.05} 10.50 
gg, ESL TE, See: | Oe FI en ski. enc aneu |} 15.05) 10.37 
BW Acie willbe ohelerietalniaes 6.00; 6.00) Fuel ___ 6. 00 6. 00 
Ie | 3.00; 3.00) Sundries 5. 00 5. 00 
Total ............| 110. 00 | Total 100.00 | 110. 62 


100. 00 





In other words, with the same income and relative modes of living it costs 
the Englisman 10 per cent more to live than it does the American. But, as 
a rule, the Englishman does not live as well as the American does: and it is 
this fact that shows the fallacy in the statement that it costs the American 
workingman more to live than it does the Englishman. If it does it is be- 
cause he lives better. But the real question is, in which country will a dollar 
purchase most of the necessaries of life for a family? Tables Il and III show 
to a demonstration. 

IV. 


Savings banks, deposits, gains, etc.—Savings banks are organized for and 
patronized by wage-earners almost exclusively. The following tables are a 
conclusive answer to the sneer of the free trader thai under proteciion “ em- 
ployers are growing richer while wage-earners are growing poorer: ”’ 


| 
1860. 


New York and Kings County, N. Y. 1891. Increase. 








I a i a is hk coal inti pleas $49, 000, 000 | $421, 927,000 | 761 per ct 
Number of depositors .................. | 227,000 | 975, 000 | 748, 000 
Average to each depositor.............- | #216 $433 | $217 








Total gain to depositors from 1860 to 1891, $372,927,000._ 





j 
New York State. 1860. 1891. 


} | 


Increase. 


Deposits 
Number of depositors 


Average to each depositor -_. -| 


tad ase kee | $58, 178,000 | 9582, 207, 000 
278, 364 | 1, 500, 000 
$209 8388 


900 per cent. 
440 per cent. 
$179 or 86 per cent. 





Total gain to depositors from 1860 to 1891, $524,029,900. 





United States. Increase. 





$253, 202, 000 | $1, 629,000, 000 $1. 376. 000. 000 


| | | 
| 1860. 1890. | 
Savings banks deposits _-..-- | 
| 


or 610 per cent 


Have the wage-earners of New York and Kings counties, or of the State of 
New York, or of the United States, been growing poorer under protection? 

Great Britain, including England, Scotland, Wales, [reland, and the Chan- 
nel Islands: 








Great Britain. 1860. 1886. Increase. 
Population.............-.-.| 29,321,000 | 35,241,000 | 20 per cent 
Number of laborers... .-..- 11, 762, 000 15, 181, 000 | 30 per cent. 
Rane DOM. 5.26. dis cael exaninams gid d pleteeinn tec ae $236, 310, 000 
Deposits........ .--.---.--=.| $119, 690,000 | $436, 000, 000 or about 118 per cent. 

New York State and Great Britain (including countries named above) com- 


pared, as to growth, deposits, etc., since 1860: 


New York. | Great Britain 


Bo 2 BO eee ee | 1, 884, 000 | 15, 181, 000 
Increase of laborers since 1860__............-.... 40 per cent 30 per cent 
Amount of deposits in savings banks--_-.--.-..- $469, 623, 000 | $436, 000, 000 
Increase of deposits in savings banks-_.......-. 800 per cent | 118 per cent 
Average to each depositor --_-_-- sa pbnabeibers $380 | $29 

since 1860_.._-- rat 12 


Average gain toeach depositor 
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In other words, the 1,834, 000 laborers of New York State alone crushed down 


(?) by protection, have to their credit $23,623,000 more than the entire 15,181,- 
000 laborers of Great Britain enric hed (:) by free trade, have to their credit; 
each New York de pe sitor in savings ban ks has gained on theaverage since 


1860 more than fourteen times as much as has the average English laborers. 
In Massachusetts the depositors in savings banks average two to each 
family. 
In Great Britain the depositors in savings banks average one to every 
thirty families! 
Vv. 


The following table, compiled from the census report, shows the gains in 
annual production during the last decade of a free-trade tariff (1850 to 1860), 
and also between 1870 and 1880, under protec tion, for the same articles: 








| Free- trade Protection In favor 


Articles. : Dro 
period. period. * tection. 
|: a: be 
| Per cent. 

sili ccuocsataibws te bib piacsinamene $46, 400, 000 $66, 000, 000 | 44 
SOON 5. oes onincdecice sacs sows 1, 187, 000 12, 400, 000 | 940 
Carpets . Sock ds donk cimaeielkand 2, 450, 000 14 300, 000 | 480 
Pig iron (tons) -...... pattas utile ieibtania 422, 804 | 2, 002, 366 370 
bo) ee ee ee 89, 757, 000 | 300 
Cotton goods sctbihdeatilnctaintbigeulean Saat tiie dilate ahs | 41, 800, 000 73, 000, 000 | 74 
NN bike, cess tek awesanddhn eer | 39,700, 000 119, 000, 000 | 200 
All manufactures ...| 866,684,000 | 2, 176,000, 000 | 150 
Railroad mileage, 1846 to 1860 (miles) . a eB oe 
Railroad mileage, 1866 to 1880 (miles) - Shere ae 53, 402 137 
Steam tonnage, 1846 to 1860 (tons) .._._. 7 IE ine sin ntgennna-|>---> seams 
Steam tonnage, 1866 to 1880 (tons) -....- ce ...-| 1,847,783, 500 500 
{ 


” Rice’s Protective Philosophy,1%2. 
It may also be added that during the free-trade period 1846-1861 the excess 


of ourimports over exports was $432,000,000, and we had to send that immense | 


sum to foreign land in gold to pay the balance; while during the protection 
period 1876-1891 the excess of our exyorts over imports was $1,670,000,000, for 
which for eignnations had to send the gold to us to pay the balance. 

These protection facts are tremendously at variance with free trade theory; 
but that of course, makes it “‘so much the worse for the facts.”’ 


VI. 
The following table shows the purchasing power of farm pan during 
five years of free-trade tariff ending in 1850, and five years of protection end- 





























ing in 1880: 
Pig Bar | Bleached 
Salt. | Coal. Prints. iron. | iron. sheetings. 
| 
One bushel wheat would | 
buy— | Sacks, Ibe. | Yards Lbs. Lbs. Yards. 
Under free trade._.._.| 0.91 | 422 12.21 | 107.3) 35.8 8.51 
Under protection....| 1.80 719 16.27} 134.0] 57.385 11. 04 
One bushel of oats would | | | | 
puy— | | i 
Under free trade.....| 0.31 | 168 4.20 | 36.94 | 12.33 2.98 
Under protection...) 0.53 240 4.80 | 39.87] 17.07 3.27 
Ten pounds of butter ! | i 
would buy— | | 
Under free trade.....) 1.11 | 597 | 14.92 | 131.00 | 43.7 10. 39 
Under protection....| 3.41 | 1,530} 31. 04 | 254.00 | 108.82 20. 95 
Ten pounds of cheese | | | 
would buy- 1 i | 
Under free trade_....; 0.47} 250 6.28 | 55.02) 18.87 | 4. 36 
Under protection. 1.37 | 619 12.52 | 102.36 | 43.82 | 8. 43 
One poundof w 001 woulk i} 
buy— | } 
Under free trade.....| 0.26; 141 3. 54 | 81.06 | 30.37 2.46 
Under protection....| 0.66} 296 6.00 | 49.16 | 21.64 4.05 
Ten poundsof Kentucky | | 
tobacco would buy— | | | 
Under free trade. .... | 0.43 | 231 5.79 | 50.821 46.97 4.038 
1.11 38 7.19 


Under protection....} 526 10.66 | 87.33 | 37. 
| ° | 





Vil. 

The truth about prices.—Below will be found the average retail prices of 
fifty-six articles incommon use. The first column shows prices in 1857, near 
the close of our last free-trade period; the second column gives prices in 
1889, a year before the McKinley bill passed; the next column gives pricesin 
1890, during the campaign of last year, while the last column gives present 
prices, Oc ‘tobe r, 1891: 











Oct., Oct., | Sept., 
1889. | 1890. | 1891. 





Articles. 1857. 
} 


Ax hina Ke ewoeseanphcbedp suse seeesenel . le . $0. 88 
Binding twine, oo ‘ -14] 11 

Blankets, pair - amined cacaci . 83) 3.7 

Blue shirting, y RR RCO 17 11} ; . 09} 
Boots... .... va oneibiiee 2. 783 
Calico, y ard_. - 06 
Carpets, yard - a - 66 
Cotton gloves... EN ‘é . B4y ‘ § -19 
Un I nin. ccd vectcsucces. . "253 ; . 20 
Cotton knit goods .... .................. .414 
Cotton thread, spool ..................- ‘oat 
ae aera . 061 
Drawing chains i iii tat eines 6 58h 
BED Sone sche cn oak - 20} 
eS RR he OS ae ae | . 46. 
SS PRO. onic a wie ken ndnWauumbicubidin | . 34 

Fruit cans, per dozen . 4 
I I i . 08} 
Handsaw - 1.39 
Ls emits i . 874 | 
Hemp rope. pound .- -11} | 
Linen, yard .__.__. - 2} 
Mowingmachine ...........__.... 47.10 
I, UN ae na a kee ee - 043 
Nails, iron, pound_.... | -03 
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Average retail prices of fifty-six articles in common use—Continued. 



























tthe) . Oct., Oct., Sept.. 
Articles. 1857. 1889. 1890. 1891. 

ee 3 WH... sti hecodiaidomm anche as “es — 7 80. 31 
[RPT OIED occ sir arimadnentk kenaens panel 2 7 7 - 704 
| Pearl buttons, dozen ................... 2 11} 11g ‘ 134 
Bg RE ry ee he cn ll ‘ - 064 05 
BT so ncnncnnbecer ateynanntatesteasseeh AMIE T > Ane 13. 93} 12.90" 
41.25 | 22.56}| 21.24) 19. 403 
614 . 84 30 - 26} 

Reaper and binder... 247.85 142. 36 129. 85 115. 96 
og at Se 4. 83} 3. 103 3.00 2.733 
EN NETO od cain n cin concn btn seennsal 2.30 | 1.75 1.65 1,38 
IN ciiled Gerais cnrcntiemangeihc males wlotaloais eke | 5.84 | 3. 45 . 06 
ee reenter teeny .12 . 08 - 06} 
TE cnlitinsith dosin snintiniidhs nants cotati 1.47 .97 | - 80} 
Bet Wig RG ea | 1. 444 . 965 . 84 
SOM, OME So ros cos, nn cae alas - 134 | - 09 - 09) 
NU i 1.75 | 1.28 .10 
Straw hat, common ............ ........ 44 | 31 . 23} 
Sugar, pound, granulated ...........__. . 19} . 093 05! 
ei ee ee eee 16} * ost - 04} 
Ue ie ; ‘ . 82} 
ee 198 i “683 
SO OE cc 25 . 124 .10} 
NM coe 754 464 39! 
ONIN ig iicat pi tinkdesinnwccaiinede .37 . 18f 15) 
ee NR Ss tis aah Oe al os 35} ‘ = 17 
RE RR eR ey eee ae ae . 00 Db. . 0 

ST ROUE 4S ndoumbwakr ucts eed mola | 41 244 , 24 22 
ih a aes 1.20 - 704 . 65 . 65 
TO is eon ol 3. 23 1. 65 1. 60 1.40 
OU I i eerie oe . 45 - 2 20 

WY CORE NE 5 oi inn ccd cnoomie 24. 00 16.7 14. 50 14, 25 
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VIIL. 
Showing the number, names, locations, and capacity of tin-plate establishments 
in the United States. 
Capacity 
No. Names. | Locations weekly 
boxes 
SOMROTE TATOUNOTS 2... cc ccccnwececoccenceue Brooklyn, N. Y..- 8, 000 
PEE TEESE vwctninccccocceccssacnans | Philadelphia, Pa - 2, 000 
ek eo nL see msn wee | Baltimore, Md_..-. 1,500 
Laufman & Co ......... Apollo, Pa........ 1, 000 
United States Iron and Tin-Plate Works: Demmier, Pa. .... 3, 000 
| Fleming & Hamilton...................... | Pittsburg, Pa -...| 600 
Jennings Bros. & Co ce ....--.-| Allegheny, Pa....| Not given 
Falcon Iron and NailCompany - ia | Niles, Ohio ......- | Not given 
Wallace, Banfield & Co__...... sine nwa dihiats | Irondale, Ohio -..| 2, 000 
oe NO BE OD oon na oe omen avcces Cincinnati, Ohio._! 1, 000 
aoe Rolling Company ................ Cleveland, Ohio -. 2, 500 
CR Sie aa Ree ERR Anderson, Ind... 500 
13 | American Tin-Piate C are anne ...--| Elwood, Ind...... 2, 000 
14 | Norton Brothers .......... on -usme nasisel SME BEboneanee 4, 000 
15 | Lewistown Works ........--..--..--.- a” 1, 000 
16 Louis Stamping Company .-.........- | St. Louis, Mo .... 2, 000 
17 | N. & G. Taylor Company --.- ..- ...---| Philadelphia, Pa. 2, 000 
18 | Cincinnati Corrugating Comp: ny - Lebanese Piqua, Ohio .....-. 1, 500 
19 | Welshand American Tin- Plate Company Philadelphia, Pa -| 2, 000 
20 | D. M. Fair . ne aaa ..| Blairsville, Pa....| 1, 200 


‘This table is ‘made up from actual returns made by the parties to the Amer 
can Iron and Steel Association of Philadelphia. Several of these c oncer! 
were in active operation October 1, 1891, and turning out over 1,000 boxes p« 
day; and most of the others have their plans so nearly completed that the) 
expect to be making tin plate by January 1, 1892—and yet free traders say that 
American tin plate is a myth. 


Inequalities of the Tariff on Wool and Woolens. 


SPEECH 
r 


GEORGE H. BRICKNER, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 2, 1892. 


The House being in Commiitee of the Whole and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties 
on woolen goods— 


Mr. BRICKNER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I wish to make a few remarks on the tari‘ 
question, a question which has been widely discussed and upon 
which men honestly differ. 

| At the founding of this Government it became necessary to 

| provide for a revenue to meet expenses. It was an open ques 
tion whether it should be done by direct taxation or in some othe: 

| way. To tax the several States for their share would soon ona e 

caused jealousy and discontent as to the proper proportion that 
each should pay. Thedecision was finally reached to levy a duty 


HON. 
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of 5 per cent ad valorem on certain articles of import, a higher 
rate being placed on luxuries, the highest being 15 per cent. 

On articles like hemp, cordage, nails, and iron manufactures 
and glass there was doubtless an intention of aiding domestic 
production. Some of these articles were selected because it was 
supposed that they would be needed in time of war. On all 
other articles the idea was not so much to give protection as to | 
provide for the much-needed revenue to meet the expenses of 
the Government, 

This continued until 1789, when a more protective sentiment | 
began to develop in the Eastern manufacturing States. The in- | 
dustrial situation changed almost abruptly in the four years from | 
1808 to 1812, owing to complications with several European coun- | 
tries, and fostered this protective spirit. Intercourse with Eng- | 
land was prohibited and all import duties doubled, but the effect | 
was trifling, as foreign trade had practically ceased. The term | 
“high tariff” was then classed as a war measure and the rate 
considered exorbitant. 

It was provided that cotton and woolen goods were wo be re- | 
duced from 25 per cent, the then existing tariff, to 20 per cent in 
1819. In 1818, however, before the time fixed for reduction on 
textiles, cotton and woolens, the time was extended to 1826, in 
order to retaliate on England for that country’s obnoxious corn 
laws and partially to protect infant industries and to compensate 
for the 20 per cent duty imposed on wool. Of this last-named 
duty I will speak later on. 

I give this short history of our early tariff laws to show that 
the intention of the founders of the Government was not to fix a 
high prohibitory duty; that they were men of broad and com- 
prehensive views, honest, opposed to class legislation, and that 
they enacted these tariff laws solely to provide a revenue and 
afford a slight protection to infant industries. They were wise | 
enough to perceive that a prohibitory tariff would encourage 
the building up of more manufacturing establishments than 
could sustain themselves and defeat the very object sought, pro- 
tection. 

I have here an extract, which I will read, from a message of 
President Jackson, who was cited a few days ago on this floor as 
a high protectionist: 

Long and patient reflection has strengthened the opinion I have heretofore 
expressed to Congress on this subject. The soundest maxims of public pol- 
icy and the principles upon which our Republican institutions are founded 
recommend the proper adaption of the revenue to the expenditure and | 
also the requisite that the expenditure shall be limited to what by an eco- 
nomical administration shall be consistent with the simplicity of the Gov- | 
ernment and necessary to an efficient public service. In effecting this adjust- 
ment it is due in justice to the interests of the different States, even to the 
pens, of the Union itself, that the protection afforded by existing | 
aws to any branches of the national industry should not exceed what may | 
be necessary to counteract the regulations of foreign nations, and to secure 
a supply Of those articles of manufacture essential to the national independ- | 
ence and safety in time of war. 





Here we see plainly what the purpose of the tariff was, and 
every sentence has the ring of a patriot and a true Democrat, and 
are the principles the Democratic party stands on to-day. 

[ will read you another quotation from his message, as follows: 

But those who have vested their capital in manufacturing establishments 
can not expect that the people will continue permanently to pay high taxes 
for their benefit when the money is not required for any legitimate purpose 
in the administration of the Government. Its influence is depreciated as 
tending to concentrate wealth into afew hands, and as creating those germs 
of dependence and vice which in other countries have characterized the ex 
a of monopolies and proved so destructive of liberty and the general 
good, ‘ 

Now, Mr. Chairman, is it not time to call a halt on these high 
duties? They had been increased to more than double what 
they were in President Jackson’s time, and been operative for 
upwards of twenty-five years, and were again largely increased 
by the McKinley bill. There is such a thing as overdoing any 
measure and by so doing destroy the very object it secks to at- 
tain. I, being a manufacturer and not afraid of reduction, con- 
sider it my duty tostrive to relieve the people of this burden— 
not only on woolens, in which I am directly interested, but on a 
large number of other articles. Protection doesnot always pro- 
tect the manufacturer nor the producer of the raw material neces- 
sary for the manufacturer. 

We will now take the article of wool, with which I am more 
familiar. In 1825-29 the duty on wool was 20 per cent, and the 
average price 49 cents. In 1830-’34 the duty was increased from 
20 per cent to 4 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem. | 
Now, mark the result: the average price of wool fell to 39% cents 
during those four years—a decrease of nearly 25 per cent. 

_ During the next twenty years foliowing wool duties were sub- 
ject to only trifling changes and prices were not greatly affected 
until 1854. In all this time the market price of wool remained | 
practically unchanged, the fluctuations being slight and the | 
wool-grower selling his product at an average of 10 cents per 
pound less than under the previously existing tariff. 

rom 1854 to 1860 there was a reduction of the duty to 24 per 
cent ad valorem. And now again note the result: the price of ! 





| they seek to cure the ills that affect our business interests 


| wools are bought of dealers at 26 to 27 cents per pound, 24 
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wool immediately went up to 42 cents, being over 10 per cent in- 
crease in that short period. 

Then came the higher duty of 1867, and then the price of wool 
became uncertain and subject to wide fluctuations. But the 
tendency has been surely downwards, and the production natu- 
‘ally and gradually decreased in all of the States east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, notwithstanding attempts were made to increase 
the clip and large numbers of fine-blooded sheep were brought 
from Vermontand other Eastern States to the Middle and West- 
ern States. This venture proved disastrous, and its promoters 
lost large sums of money. 

The losses of those who engaged in wool manufactures was, 
however, much larger. The high duty imposed on woolens, 
compensatory and ad valorem, at so-called compound duty, stim- 
ulated the erection of woolen mills, and large profits were fig- 
ured (on paper) butneverrealized. Stock companies were formed, 
largely among the farming communities, and what was the out- 
come? Seventy-five per cent of the then constructed mills were 
closed—some temporarily, some permanently, and others went 
into bankruptcy. 

Right here comes in the fulfillment of the dangers to manufac- 
turing industries foreseen by the founders of the Government 
(of which I spoke at the beginning) ‘‘ that a prohibitory tariff 
would encourage the building of more manufacturing establish- 
ments than could sustain themselves.” Their object was to pro- 
vide a revenue to meet the expenses of the Government and af- 
ford a slight protection to infant industries that they might de- 
velop—not to erect around them a wall of prohibitory tariff that 
should engenderamong those within this charmed circle a species 
of cannibalism that is surely bringing around not “ the survival 
of the fittest” but of the strongest, most cunning, and unscrupu- 
lous. 

The advocates of high protection see the stagnation of busi- 
ness in various manufacturing lines—but are unwilling to ac- 
knowledge that the fathers of the country pointed out the cause 
long before this unfortunate result occurred. They are either 
unwilling or blind. It is charity to say they are blind. And 
how did they propose to remedy this state of things? It is curi- 
ous to note that however much they may disagree in the appli- 
cation of the principle as applied to other affairs of government 
by 
administering allopathic doses of high protection on the homeop- 


| athic plan. 


Therefore the Republican party gave birth in 1890 to that high 
protection monstrosity—the McKinley tarifflaw. [I presumesome 
of you have heard of such a law, and some that were here then 
are not here now. Theframers of that law thought that higher 
duties would cure evil on wool and woolen manufactured goods. 

Now, let us see whatit hasdone. Hasit increased the price of 
wool? 


Oh, no! It has decreased more than the additional increase 
of dutyon wool. 

Has it helped the woolen manufacturer? 

I will answer that question by simply saying no. I can see no 


| benefit to my business as a result of this higher duty, and know 


of no manufacturer who has been benefited. 

On May 10, 1890, I made astatement on this floor, the bill being 
then under discussion (the so-called McKinley bill), that the 
classification of wool was incorrect, and that if it w t 
rected it would decrease the price of wool. I was ridiculed 
the wise men who passed and defended that bill. But what has 
the increased duty done to raise the price of X wool? Why, X 


re not cor- 


UV 


wool is lower in price than it has been since the founding of th 
Government. I have been a manufacturerfor nearly twenty-five 
years, and my firm has purchased X wool within thirty days for 
| less than ever before. Wisconsinand Michigan X-fleece washed 


cents being the price paidthefarmer. Theduty onthesame class 
of wool is 22 cents. How much has your 22 cents duty helped 
the growers of these wools? 

Is it possible that the American statesman by his labor, skill, 
and hard study has been able to bring about such astate of things ? 
The wool-grower lobbyists from the wool-growing districts got 
all they asked for and are, I presume, happy and prosperous, for 
they are ‘‘ protected.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we need nearly 600,000,000 pounds of wool 
annually, in some form, either in wool or in woolens. Woolis 
not an overproduction in the United States, for the present prod- 
uct is less than 300,000,000 pounds. I will simplify this question 
in @ way you wiil all understand. 

If.A wishes to build a house he employs a contractor and gives 
his order: *‘ I want a house built outside material pine—of, say, ten 
rooms. Iwantroom No.1 finished with cak, room No. 2 with wal- 
nut, No. 3 with ash, No. 4 maple, No.5 cherry,ete. You mayg 
the material at the yard where [usually buy my lumber.” The 


+ 
eT 


contractor goes to the yard toorder the several varieties of lumber 
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needed for its construction. 
have only pine at this yard.” 
ash, maple, walnut, etc., for interior finish in addition topine.” B 
tells him that the dealer across the line of the corporation of the 
city has the other lumber. 

The contractor returns to A and says, ‘‘B has only pine, and 


The lumberman, B, tells him, ‘‘ We 
Mr. Contractorsays: ‘‘ [ wantoak, 


I can not finish those rooms as you want them. Mr. C’s, across 
the city line, is the only place where hard lumber is to be had.” 
‘Go there, then, and get it,” orders A. ‘‘ Yes,” replies the con- 
tractor, ‘‘ but the city wants 100 per cent duty on lumber for al- 
lowing it to be taken across the line, which will make the build- 
ing cost one-third more than the price you wished to pay.” 
There comes the difficulty. A then asks, ‘‘Can you not finish 
the rooms by paint or otherwise to give them the appearance of 
those woods?” ‘‘That can be done,” says the contractor, ‘* but 
the paint and the general appearance will change in time and 
everybody will see that it is but an imitation and nearly worth- 
less.” 

Now we come tothe point. The grades of wool that are neces- 
sary to make some of the articles required can not all be made 
successfully of American wool. The wants of the people are 
different from what they were fifty years ago, there now being 
a large number of articles made of wool that were not thought 
of at that time. The high tariff excludes certain grades of 
wool—those of heavy shrinkage—grades that are indispensable 
for some classes of goods. There is, then, no other way for the 
American manufacturer than to use American wools as substi- 
tutes. Then,as a result we have the old story that American 
goods are not so soft, they fade, and they have other defects, 
which creates a demand for foreign goods. 

It gives the European manufacturer another advantage over 
his American rival in business, as the latter is confined to a few 
grades, those of light shrinkage, on account of this discrimi- 
nating tariff, and that levied upon the identical wools grown in 
this country. On account of this tariff the European manufac- 
turer can run up the natural price of these grades that the Amer- 
ican manufacturer must buy abroad, if any, and drives him out 
of the European markets. Having no fear of competition from 
the American for other grades of wool as a result of this busi- 
ness shrewdness, the European manufacturer can buy them at 
his own price, which is low enough for him to successfully man- 
ufacture goods and ship them to this country, while the idle 
American manufacturer looks on and blesses the McKinley tariff 
on wool and woolens. 

Now, if wool were free, or nearly so, the American manufac- 
turer could go into the markets of the world and bid against 
the European, purchase the wools not produced in this country, 
bring it here to mix with our wool. This would create a better 
demand for our domestic wool and prices would advance as they 
did during the periods of low tariffs. The reason for this posi- 
tive assertion is plain. Goods not now made in this country 
would be manufactured here—the bar against active operations 
in the manufacture of all classes of goods having been removed-— 
idle machinery would be put in motion, and with the increased 
demand that would follow prices would go up. It would forever 
stop quaetens, such as ‘Are those colors as good as imported?” 
etc. The American could say ‘‘ They are American-made, guar- 
anteed the best in the world.” 

We have the genius and energy in this country. All the 
American manufacturer asks is to give him the material neces- 
sary to make the class of goods the American people want, and 
the time will be very short when he will care but little whether 
he has any protection or not. : 

The reason why our manufacturers are not succeeding in 
making woolens is this: Being restricted from procuring suit- 
able wools to make certain articles of woolens, their production 
is narrowed to certain grades. They are confined to this groove, 
all making the same grade of goods such as their raw material 
allows them to make, and overproduction, closed mills, panic, 


and bankruptcy naturally follow, and are the nightmares that | 


haunt them continually. This rut in which they are confined 
revents them from diversity in the articles and qualities manu- 
actured, hampers them and virtually compels them to over- 
produce the grades to which the American wool is suited, and 


which are more than are wanted in the American market and 


can not profitably be shipped abroad 

It has been stated on this floor that the wool tariff is now ac- 
curately and scientifically adjusted in its relations between the 
duty on raw material and the finished product. I here differ 
with the gentleman. Let us for an instant notice the scientific 
adjustment on XXXX greasy wool. The tariff is 11 cents per 
pound on this grade, but as it requires from five to seven pounds 
to make one scoured pound, the duty ia resi from 55 to 77 cents; 


the manufactured article 40 cents per pound. That grade of 
wool is grown in very limited 
You charge our manufacturers 


ara in the United States. 
5 to 77 cents per pound for the 


| expense by defrauding the revenue. 


| of other countries where there are low-priced lands. 
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raw material and grant them only 40 cents per pound as a com- 
pensatory duty on the imported wool. Where are the oppor- 
tunities for the American against the foreign manufacturers? 
We also have the Buropean manufacturer depressing the market 
to the point where he can buy the foreign wool and export the 
manufactured article to the United States at a profit and do it 
successfully, and the American is compelled to look on helpless, 
his hands being tied. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the only way to remedy the error is to 
abolish the duty entirely on wool or fix a fair ad valorem rate, 
The woolen manufacturer needs no such high protection if he has 
access and liberty to the raw material. He simply needs the dil- 
ference between the cost of his plant and the difference of wages 
between this and European countries—a difference that does not 
call for anything near the high protection given by the McKin- 
ley tariff. The wool growers’ and manufacturers’ interests are 
identical—if one prospers the other mustalso. Close the woolen 
mills of the United States for a period of six months and the 
price of domestic wool would decrease to the figure it would 
bring in European countries less the cost of transportation and 
the profits due the shipper. Exterminate the sheep from Amer- 
ean soil and it would seriously injure the manufacturer. 

One more item in this McKinley bill I must protest against. 
The administration clause gives to American tourists who go 
abroad and expend $100,000,000 annually the privilege of bring- 
ing in a practically unlimited quantity of manufactured gar- 
ments free of duty. A large proportion of this $100,000,000 an- 
nual expenditure is for the purchase of fine European goods 
made up into garments and brought in without paying one cent of 
duty, thus depriving the American laborer of the opportunity 
to get employment in our own mills in making thess goods, and 
robbing the manufacturer of the right he might otherwise have 
tocompete for this large amount of trade now given to foreigners 
by our own people. 

We hear it said almost daily by persons going abroad that it 
costs nothing to go to Europe, for they save much more than the 
Now this class of people 
are the wealthy who could pay the duty without seriously incon- 
veniencing themselves, and they ought todoso. Asitisitcom- 
pels the poor man to pay the Government that portion of income 
that would otherwise be derived from this class of the rich. 

Mr. Chairman, it is shown that the tariff on wool does not raise 
its market value. I also propose to show that free wool does not 
depress the market, and that certain grades of wool can be pro- 
fitably grown on high-priced land. For instance, let us take for 
example England, a country whose area is about that of the 
State of New York. Its average clip for a number of years has 
ranged from one hundred and forty to one hundred and fifty 
million pounds; that sheared or pulled from the pelts of sheep 
that were slaughtered for mutton is perhaps twenty to thirty 
millon pounds more, increasing the total annual clip to one 
hundred and seventy or one hundred and eighty million pounds 
amounting to nearly two-thirds the entire clip of this vast 
country. 

In England and Ireland the farming classes—those who do not 
own their la4nd—as a rule pay as much rent a year per acre as 
our Western wool-raisers pay per acre for the land—what they 


-| do not use of the public domain ! 


I may say this: The English and Irish farmers are not lik« 
their American brethren. They accept the situation and adapt 
their flocks to the kinds that are most profitable to them. They 
sell their sheep for mutton and sell large quantities of their 
luster wools to the American manufacturer in spite of their being 
thus heavily, handicapped by the high-priced lands and the Amer- 
ican tariff. They are raising wool and sheep on their high-value 
farms profitably against the competition of the low-priced lands 
of Australia and South America, and the-farming lands ef Great 
Britain are fully four times as high as our high-value farms. 

How are they enabled to do this? Because they are careful 
to not raise the kinds of sheep and wool that comprise oes 
4ind as 
there are many different breeds of sheep and grades of wool that 
farmers on these low-priced lands in other countries can not 
raise and grow, because of climatic conditions, it gives the farm- 
ers of Great Britain opportunity to engage in sheep husbandry 
and wool-growing, and do it at a profit. No one country can 
produce all the grades of wool used by manufacturers. 

Wools that are suitable for the climate of Great Britain can 
not all be grown in Australia and South America. Neither can 
all wools needed by our manufacturers be successfully grown in 
this country no matter how highly “‘ protected” the growers may 
be by the tariff. This production of wools is a matter over which 
the tariff exercises little, if any, influence that benefits either 
the grower, manufacturer, or consumer. ; 

What, therefore, has this duty on woolens done for the Amer!- 
can people? Whyshould a practically prohibitory duty be main- 











tained on wools of which we can grow little or none? Is it to 
‘‘ protect” the makers of shoddy, the producers of adulterants, 
the gatherers ofsubstitutes? Is it for this class of people that the 
American citizen is taxed? Is dishonesty in manufacture the 
legitimate outcome of the boasted high protective policy of our 
Republican friends? ; 

Is this not what it has done as regards the wool industry? Is 
it not a fact that the honest wool-grower is reducing his flocks, 
and the honest manufacturer is making nomoney? Are notdis- 
honest wool manufacturers the only ones who are getting rich, 
and can it be hoped that the people of the United States will in- 
dorse a policy that brings about such results? — : 

It is surprising to me that our farmers on high-priced lands, 
with the example of the English farmer before them, still per- 
sist in open competition with our Western Wool-raisers. The 
wool-growers on our Western prairies can produce X wools 
cheaper than the like wools can be grown any other place in the 
world. Their lands cost them little or nothing—less than the 
wool-growers in Australia, who are their greatest competitors. 

If the farmer on high-priced lands in this country wishes to 
raise fine wool, from the standpoint of protection I suppose he 
must have a duty on wool against our wool-raisers in our West- 
ern States and Territories, for they are the men who have re- 
duced the price of X wool more than any other growers. The 
clip will inerease this year from 20 to 25 per cent in many por- 


tions of our Western wool-growing sections. Will you impose a | 


duty of 11 cents a pound to increase the price in the more East- 
ern States? 

It is said there are 2,000,000 wool-growers in the United States, 
and if this tariff is taken off of wool that their flocks will be de- 
stroyed and entail an immense loss. 
are probably an equal number of manufacturers (including oper- 
atives) in this country, and if the tariff is reduced their business 
will also be ruined, their mills closed, and they will have to beg, 
starve, or find employment in other already overcrowded fields 
of labor. Now, then, I do not believe it will do any such thing. 

It is true the reduction on woolen goods proposed in this bill 
is very large—in some classes as much as 130 per cent. 
ever, the manufacturer has access to all classes of wools, such as 
he needs, not only he but the laborer in his mills and the grower 
of the wool will be better off than now, as I have shown before. 
It will also have another effect. It will stop all admixtures of 
cotton, jute, rags, and other unwholesome substitutes and adul- 
terants that are so injurious to health, and will give our people a 
better and more honest class of goods. 

Now, our friends on the other side are so solicitous for these 
4,000,000 of poome, the wool-growers and wool manufacturers! 
Why is it that they care so little for the other 61,000,000 people 
in this country? Why, if it was necessary for the welfare of 61,- 
000,000 of people, if they could not get wholesome, healthy, com- 
fertable, honest wearing apparel in any other way—it would cer- 
tainly be no great wrong (should necessity require, which I do 
not believe it ever will) tocompletely wipe out both these indus- 
tries. Ought we not legislate for ‘‘the greatest good to the 
greatest number”? 
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_ [have said that I am not a free trader, especially not in Amer- 
ican labor. All classes should have a fair return for their labor. 
The conditions of this country and the habits of our people dif- 
fer from European conditions and customs. 

[t is therefore necessary that they should receive more pay 
than the European laborer, and all legislation should be shape 
to attain thatend. But, as I have endeavored to show, it can 
not be attained by restricting our manufacturers to the home 
market or our producers to the home buyer. Only as they pros- 
per can the laborers in their employ prosper. ‘ 

At present, under the existing high-tariff policy of our Repub- 
lican friends, instead of that tariff giving ‘‘ protection to Ameri- 
can labor,” we see those engaged in the wool industries gradually 
approaching acondition that the grand old party's stump-speakers 
have vividly portrayed as their fate if the tariff ideas of the Demo- 
crats ever prevailed. 

That great leader of the people, Grover Cleveland, was right 
when he asserted that ‘‘it is a condition and not a theory that 
confronts us.” Our duty as representatives of the people is to 
seek @ dw mg | for that condition, brought about by too strict 
adherence to their pet theory by our friends on the other side of 
this Chamber, whose party has championed high protection. 

We Democrats may differ somewhat as to the mode of proced- 
ure necessary to bring about a remedy, but we are all seeking it 
nevertheless. If we can not have free wool, then the tariff should 
be fixed at a moderate ad valorem duty that would represent the 
difference in the labor cost of raising the wool and getting it 
into market. This bill we now have under consideration does 


| not go even that far, and does not suit me in all its provisions, 


It is also said that there | 


but it is a long stride in the right direction. 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken up the time of the House longer 
than I intended, but the subject is one of deep interest, and I 
desired to touch more fully on several points that have not been 
dwelt upon during the discussion, and which, it seemed to me, 
were hardly understood, or at least their full significance was 
not realized. I trust, gentlemen, that I have presented them 


| clearly, and have not trespassed too far upon your patience. 


If, how- | 


In the first place, with wool-growers on high-priced lands in this | 


country, wool-raising is only a secondary consideration, as they 
have but small flocks and do not depend upon them to any great 
extent for revenue. It is an auxiliary to their other branches 
of more profitable farming—a something to fill in with, some- 
thing to assist in maintaining the fertility of the soil. 

And again, the large wool-growers in the Western States can 
compete with wool-growers in any country on the globe, and if 


the manufacturer, after receiving his raw material on an equal | 


footing with those of other nations, can not exist with a protec- 
tive tariff of 25 to 40 per cent he ought to discontinue and go at 
some occupation he understood better. 

It also stated that there are so many millions of dollars in- 
vested in these two industries. True; but how much bone and 
muscle isinvested in ten million wage-workers vho are employed 
in other industries? Bone, muscle, and sinew are their capital, 
which is usually estimated to be worth $5,000 for each individual 
at least that is the value placed on lives lost through negligence 





by railways and other corporations. Letussee what this amounts | 


to—$50,000,000,000. 


Duties on Wool and Woolen Goods. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOHN A. PICKLER, 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 6, 18921, 


On the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce duties on 


woolen goods. 

Mr. PICKLER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In this day of the very general discussion of 
the tariff question all over this country, and when members of 
all political parties are studying the subject, I desire to present 
the history of tariff legislation from the foundation of this Gov- 
ernment, in the form of questions and answers, from the pen of 
John H. Stevenson, esq., of the Pittsburg bar. 

The questions are direct and the answers in succinct form, and 
the discussion presents the different tariff acts of the United 
States, their dates and effects upon the country, in an interest- 
ing and direct manner: 

A CATECHISM: PROTECTION VS. FREE TRADE. 

Q. What is the meaning of tariff? 

A. As applied to commerce between nations, it means certain charges or 
duties imposed on the importation or exportation of goods. 

Q. In the United States are export duties allowed? 

A. No; for this is prohibited by the Constitution. 

Q. Whatis the warrant for import duties or a tariff? 


A. The right to levy a tariff is based on the power conferred on Congress to 
raise money to pay the debts of the Government and to provide for the gen- 


| eral welfare of the nation. 


Now, if so much value in humaw life is to be considered as | 
having any weight against the dollars invested in wool indus- | 


tries—human beings with all their responsibilities, theirrelations 


to their families and duty and responsibility to them—ought | 


they not be given the preference? Ought not their claims be 
first considered? Have they not aright to receive first of all 


the most comfortable, substantial, wholesome clothing at the | 


most reasonable price it can be produced? 

As I have before stated, we should not be selfish and legislate 
for class, but should always bear in mind and endeavor to secure 
‘the greatest good to the greatest number.” 


Q. When was the right to pass tariff laws first exercised? 

A. In 1789 a tariff law was enacted and was signed by President Washing- 
ton on July 4 of that year. 

Q. What was the extent of this first tariff act? 

A. The duties imposed were from 10 to 15 per cent. 

Q. What was the effect of this first tariff act? 

A. It produced an ample revenue for the Government, protected and en- 
couraged our home manufactures. 

Q. After the act of 1789 what was the general legislation of Congress on 
the tariff question? 

A. For about twenty years Congress kept adding to the dutiable list and 
generally increasing the rates. 

Q. What was the next important step on this subject? 

A. After war was declared against England in 1812, Congress passed a law 
increasing the duties 100 per cent. 

Q. What was the effect of this law of 1812? 

A Throughout the nation there was a remarkable increase in all depart- 
ments of industry, and the needs of the people were almost wholly supplied 
by our home manufactures. 
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Q. What was the next important act of Congress on the tariff? 
A. In 1816, after the war had ceased, certain interests in New England be- 
came hostile to so high a tariff, as itsomewhat injured their shipping trade, 
and the policy of a high tariff was reversed by this act. 

Q. What was the effect of this act of 1816? 

A. In coming from ahigh toa low tariff, the business interests of the nation 


suffered very much, and a severe depression in all departments of trade suc- | 


ceeded. Bankruptcy prevailed among the business men to an extent un- 
heard of in the history of the country. 

Q. How long did this distress last? 

A. From 1817 to 1824, 

Q. What was the nonimportation act? 

A. It was an act of Congress forbidding the importation from England of 
a specified list of goods, among which were silks, cloths, nails, tin, brass, etc. 
. When was this act passed’ 

In 1806. 

When was it repealed? 

In 1814. (This was during the war with England.) 

In repealing this act, what was promised in its stead? 

A tariff for protection. 

. Was the act of 1816 adequate as a protective act? 

It was not, though the act of 1816 has been termed “a protective tariff 


OR poperere 


. What evidence have we that the act of 1816 was not sufficiently protec- 
tive? 

A. After the war with England had ceased and the nonimportation act was 
no longer in the way there was a remarkable increase in importations. 

Q. What was the receipts of import duties in 1815? 

A. Seven million two hundred and eighty-two thousand dollars. 

Q. In the year 1816 what was the amount of duties? 

A. Thirty-six million three hundred thousand dollars, or about 500 per cent 
of an increase. 

Q. What effect had this great increase of imports? 

A. It was disastrous to our home manufacturers, from which they did not 
recover until after 1824. 

Q. What legislation checked this distress? ‘ 

A. In the year 1824 another tariff act was passed, which increased the duties, 
and in effect was a protective tariff act. 

Q. Who was the most influential man in the advocacy of this act of 1824? 

A. Henry Clay. 

Q. What was the result of this act on the business interests of the people? 

A. The history of the nation following the act of 1824 was one of prosperity 
noticeable all over the country. 

Q. What influence had this era of prosperity on the tariff legislation? 

A. The noticeable good effects on the business of the people from this act 
oe 1824 caused the advocates of protection to still further increase the duties 

1828, 

Q. What great man was converted to the doctrine of protection after the 
act of 1824 was fully tested? 

A. Daniel Webster. In 1828 he voted for higher duties. Prior to that time 
he had opposed much of the tariff legislation. In 1824 he opposed Calhoun 
and Clay on this question. 

Q. What was the general effect of the act of 1828? 

A. The higher duties operated to increase the industries of the nation inan 
astonishing degree; it made the country prosperous. 

Q. Who was it that led the opponents of a protective tariff about this time? 

A. John C. Calhoun. 

Q. What had been Calhoun’s views on the tariff question before this time? 

A. Mr. Calhoun had been a strong protectionist and had advocated the 








good policy of the nation in “protecting home manufactures to the end that | 


they might be built up.” 

Q. What reason can be given for this change in Calhoun? 

A. One reason assigned is that the ignorance of the slave unfitted hint for 
the factory, and the cheap labor of the South enabled that section to prefer 
free trade. Slave labor being “pauper labor’’ per se, needed no protection 
from foreigncheap labor. The South, under such circumstances, could com- 
pete successfully against the poorest paid labor of any country without any 
protection. 

Q. To what length did Calhoun carry his opposition to a protective tariff ? 

A. He resigned the office of Vice-President and led the threatened secession 
movement in South Carolina. 

Q. When was the next important tariff act passed? 

A. In July, 1832, Congress passed a law reducing the import duties, and 
again in 1833 another law on the same subject. 


Q. By what name is this latter act known? 

A. Mr. Clay's compromise act. 

Q. What were some of the terms of that act? ‘ 

A. The law provided a sliding scale for all duties above 20 per cent. 

2. — time was given to abolish the duties above 20 per cent? 

A. Ten years. 

Q. What was the idea of such a law? 

A. It was to pacify the South and to arrest the threatened secession. 

Q. While this act was in force and the duties were being reduced, what 


took place? 

A. The terrible panie of 1837. 

Q. To what was that panic attributed? 

A. The gradual approach of free trade under the sliding-scale act (Clay’s). 

Q. How long did the hard times continue after 1837? 

A. History tells us that the depression in business continued upto 1842, and 
that it was a period of distress scarcely ever equaled. 

Q. In ali these periods of distress what was the comparative effect on the 
North and South? 

A. The distress always fell with a more crushing weight on the Northern, 
Eastern, and Middle States. 

Q. Why was this the case? 


A. Because these sections employ so many more men and capital in the | 


manufactures. About 25 per cent of the workingmen are thus engaged. 
Q. In which section of our country is the cost of living cheapest? 


A. In the South, where they can live incheaper houses, wear cheaper cloth- | 


ing, and do not need so much fuel. The products of thesoil are alsocheaper, 
being produced by the cheapest of cheap labor. 

Q. During this operation of Clay’s compromise act and the consequent 
financial distress, what great political event occurred? 

A. The overthrow of the Democratic party and the election of Gen. Harri- 
son as President in 1840, and a Whig Congress also. 

Q. What tariff law was then passed? 

A. The famous tariff act of 1842. 

Q. What was the main feature of this act? 

A. It was strongly protective. 

Q. What effect had this act on the country? 

A. There was a general revival in all een of industry. A feeling 
of cheerfuliess prevailed among the people and prosperity was over the land 


again. 
Q. Was there any immediate attempt made to repeal this act of 1842? 
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A. There was not. 
tled to continue. 

Q. What is the evidence of this fact’ 

A. In 1844 the Democratic party went }1to their Soonppatans shouting for 
* Polk, Dallas, and the tariff of 1842." They were even louder in praise of 
this act than were the Whigs who had passed it. 

Q. Was this praise sincere on the part of the Democrats? 

A. Subsequent events showed that it was not. The South still held an an 
tipathy against a tariff for protection. 

Q. What was the next move by the South against the tariff? 

A. After the protective feature of the act of 1842 had placed the country in 
a healthy condition Congress enacted in 1846 what is known as the “ free- 
trade’ act of 1846. 

Q. Who were elected President and Vice-President in 1844? 

A. Polk and Dallas. 

Q. Having been elected as friends of the tariff of 1842, how did they after 
wards act in relation thereto? 

A. Mr. Polk, as President, gave the weight of his position to the free-trade 
party, and Mr. Dallas, as Vice-President (the Senate being a tie), gave the 
casting vote for the tariff act of 1846. 

Q. As the evil effects that generally follow a reduction in the tariff did not 
seem to do so in this instance, to what can this exception be attributed? 

A. To the war with Mexico, wherein about 100,000 men were enlisted. This 
lasted till 1848, resulting in the acquisition of a vast empire of land, includ- 
ing California, in which gold was giscovered in 1849. oney now became 
more plentiful than ever before. Again, the Crimean war in Enrope, in which 
Engiana took part, began in 1853 and lasted three years. This necessarily 
made a market for our farm products and largely checked importations. 


The Democratic party seemed to recognize it as enti- 


Q. What was the extent of the reduction of duties by the act of 1846? 

A. The average reduction was 24} per cent. 

Q. How long did this act of 1846 continue? 

A. Until 1857, when a further reduction was made. 

Q. Were these duties then unusually low? 

A. They were lower than they had been for over fifty years. 

Q. What followed the free-trade act of 1857? 

A. A great panic, known as the panic of 1857. It was very sweeping in its 


effect on the nation. The people were greatly distressed and business was 
about paralyzed. 

Q. What effect had this panic on the doctrine of protection? 

A. It caused a renewal of that doctrine throughout the North, and it was 
again taken up as a political issue between the political parties. 

Q. How were these parties divided? 

A. The old Whigs, now Republicans, took the side of protection, and at the 
convention which nominated Lincoln for President in 1860, it was declared 
that “sound policy requires such an adjustment of imports as will encour- 
age the development of the industrial interests of the whole country.”’ The 
Democratic party, on the other hand, adhered to the opposite side. 

Q. What has been the policy of the Government on the tariff question since 
1860" 

A. One of protection. During the war for the Union import duties were 
raised to the protection and nearly to the prohibitory point. 

Q. What has veen the result of this later legislation on the tariff ? 

A. Prosperity beyond that of any nation of modern times. 

Q. As a seeming exception to this prosperity, to what can the panic of 1873 
be attributed? 

A. Partly, at least, to the reduction in import duties of $74,000,000 in the 
years 1870 and 1872. 

Q. What is the generally conceded effect on wages, prices, etc., by lower 
custom duties? 

A. Lowering the tariff lowers Wages, prices, etc. 

Q. In this who are most damaged’ , 

A. The laborer or workingman. As the workingman’s capital is hislabor, 
he suffers by loss of employment or by lowering his wages. 

Q. What effect has free trade on existing debts, national, State, and pri- 
vate? 

A. The effect is always to make the burden of such debts harder to bear 
and remove. 

Q. is this the same with taxes? 

A. Itis; for taxes are in a measure a fixed indebtedness, and consequently 
the taxpayer is damaged by reducing his wages, income, or profits. 

Q. What position did Congress take ia 1860 on the tariff question ? 

A. The revenues of the Government in 1860 being inadequate, the House 
passed what was known as the Morrill tariff act, a measure to increase the 
duties on imports. 


Q. What political party was in control of the House ? 

A. The Republican party. This bill passed the House in 1860. 

Q. What was the fate of the Morrill tariff bill in the Senate ? 

A. It was defeated. 

Q. What party controlled the Senate ? 

A. The Democratic party. 

Q. What action did Congress take on the tariff in 1861? 

A. The Senate passed the Morrill act in March of that year. 

Q. What caused thischange in the Senate's action? 

A. Most of the Senators from the South had seceded. 

Q. What doctrine was distinctly approved by the passage of this act? 

A. The doctrine of protection to American industry. This doctrine has 
pretty uniformly been advocated by the Republican party and opposed by 


the Democratic party up to the present time. 
has taken the advice of their Southern leaders. 

Q. What has been the attitude of England on the subject of protection? 

A. England for over five centuries (from 1336 to 1846) favored not only a 
protective but a prohibitory tariff. 

Q. What was the result of this system? ; 

A. Her manufactures were carried to such a state of perfection that no 
other nation could successfully compete with her. 

Q. When did England change her policy of protection? 

A. In 1846. 

Q. What is England's policy now? 

A. To tax only’such classes of imports as meet nocompetition in home pro- 
duction. 

Q. What effect has a protective tariff on the price of the article protected: 

A. The experience in this country has been that it cheapens the price; for 
example, steel rails. Had we not protected this industry so as to have it 
built up here, we would now be paying such prices as the foreign manufac- 
turer would demand. 

Q. What causes this cheaper price? 

A. Home competition and hence, if the article protected is dearer for such 
protection at first, in time it gets to be cheaper. : . 

Q. On this subject of protection what was the advice of Horace Greeley? 

A. He said, “It is injurious to the New Country to continue dependent for 
its supplies of clothing and manufactured fabrics on the Oid.”” And also, 
“ Protection is necessary and proper to sustain as well as to create a benc!- 
icient adjustment of our national industry.” 

Q. What is reciprocity? 


In this the Democratic party 
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_ As intended by the McKinley law of 1890 it is, under treaty regulations, 
oat admission into the United States of certain articles not produced by us, 
or not produced in sufficient quantities, free of duty, on condition that the 
treaty nation will admit certain of ouf surplus products on like terms. 

Q. What does the McKinley law keep in view? 
A. Theencouragement to producers of the articles named in the recipro- 
city treaties, by warding off competition as nearly as possible. 
©. What has been the result of this policy since it has been tested? 
A. An undoubted stimulus in the production of the articles named in the 
several treaties, noticeable in wheat, corn, pork, etc. 

Q. What treaty can be cited as an illustration of reciprocity? 

A. The treaty with Brazil, from which country we get much of our coffee. 

Q. In the treaty with Brazil what has followed? 

A. An increased market for our farm products, agricultural implements, 
etc., named in the treaty. : 

Q. What reason is given for admitting sugar free of duty? 

A. Because we do not and for years to come can not, produce but a frac- 
tion of the sugar we use. 

Q. What is the difference between reciprocity and free trade? 

A. The former stimulates a home industry by protecting it, while the lat- 
ter tends to destroy it by free competition. 


Duties on Wool and Woolen Goods. 
SPEECH 


CHARLES E. 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 6, 1892, 
On the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties 


on woolen goods. 

Mr. BELKNAP said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Inanswer tothe free-trade views of the Demo- 
cratic party, which have recently been spread upon the records 
of this House, [ desire to submit the following answer from the 
pen of Giles B. Stebbins, of Detroit, Mich.: 


PROGRESS FROM POVERTY—REVIEW AND CRITICISM OF HENRY 
GEORGE’S PROGRESS AND POVERTY AND PROTECTION OR 
FREE TRADE. 

CHAPTER I.—PROGRESS FROM POVERTY. 


*““Work, brothers mine; work, hand and brain; 
We'll win the golden age again; 

And Love's millennial morn shal rise 

In happy hearts and blessed eyes. 

Hurrah! hurrah! true knights are we 

In labor’s lordlier chivalry.” —Gerald Massey. 


Henry George has written a book the title of which outlines its theory. 
Progress and Poverty implies that wealth and want walk side by side, and 
that as the one thrives and grows fair the hideousness of the other grows | 
more gaunt and grim—as the few go up the many are pushed lower down. 
If he is right, civilization is a failure, inventive genius and progress in mech- 
anism must crush millions that a few may be “clad in purple and fine linen 
and fare sumptuously every day,"’ and man’s mastery over nature’s forces | 
by Which wealth is won (which indeed is wealth) isacurse. The savage in | 
his hut with his club and dugout, his helplessness against wind and tide, his 
alternate gorging and starving, his vacant thoughtlessness and brutish con- | 
test, has a better life than the modern workingman, whose#poor existence, | 
as Mr. George seems to think, tends downward with our progress in wealth 
and invention. 

But he is not right. The highest civilization of each age is the flood tide 
of the thought and life of its time, and the last is the best, for the world runs 
in upward grooves. Noneof them arelost. The form changes, but the truth 
lives. Weare the richer for Egypt and Babylon, for Greece and Judea. We | 
inherit alltheir real wealth. Modern civilization—state and church, indus- 
trial and social life in this nineteenth century—has its grave faults and 
perils, but itis the best the world has ever seen, the most permeated by a 
spirit of freedom and justice and humanity, This is not blind optimism, but 
fact seen in the light of hope. 


PESSIMISM—-FALSE THEORIES. 


Faise theories leading to false conclusions, tending to pessimism and de- 
spair and bloody wrath, poison the mind of this author. He writes with in- 
tense earnestness, sometimes eloquently, and then absurdly and recklessly. 
What good his exposures of wrong and injustice might do in awakening | 
thought is made null by his grave errors. To tell the truth, even when it is 
unwelcome, with severe and startling plainness, is a noble and needed task, 
but to err in what is alleged as truth, to build false theories on false prem- 
ises, to assert and assume muich and prove little, makes one an unsafe and 
dangerous guide. Such a guide is Henry George. His good intent need not 
be questioned, but a true philosophy, sound judgment, and carefulness in 
correct statement are needed to make the best intentions valuable—to pre- 
vent them indeed from working positive injury. 

His books, and others on like topics, are efforts to meet and solve the great 
problems which confront us. be last half century has been marked by an 
lmmense increase of the precious metals, by a wealth of varied mechanism 
and inventive skill, a boldness and power in engineering, a mastery of man 
over nature never before known. This has vastly increased our power of 
productiveness, making the stroke of a great engine forge and weld more 
than a hundred hammers, or the click of curious machinery do the work of 
a hundred hands. It has increased the world’s commerce and added vastly 
to the wealth of all civilized lands. It has tended to change the old methods 
of production and to put workmen into great shops and mills to make or to 
guide costly machines. 

Capital moves in masses, and its coworker, labor, moves in masses also. | 
The old way was one or two men working in their own little shop; the new | 
Way is a hundred or a thousand men working for a great corporation. The 
old method of transportation was the stagecoach and the freight wagon car- | 
rying a dozen passengers or a tonor twoof freight; the new mode is the rail- | 
way train of two hundred passengers or 200 tons of freight—more done and | 
greater capital combined for the larger result. ' 





| tions. 


| crease of almshouses no facts are given, for the very good reason that 
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The change has been so great and so sudden that we have not rightly ad- 
justed the new order of things. Capital, grown greatly, feels its power and 
presses hard on labor, which has also grown stronger and able to push back 
against capital. The intelligent and humane among employers and em- 
ployed are recognizing their common interest and aiming for unity and har- 
mony; the domineering and ignorant are nursing the blind pride of power 
and the equally blind spirit of vengefulhate. How shall justice be done? Is 
to-day better or worse than yesterday? As wealth grows and productive 
power increasesdoes labor gain or lose? These and other like questions are 
asked and answered in ways wise or otherwise by Henry George and others. 

ROBBERS OF LABOR—ERRORS EXAMINED. 


In his Protection or Free Trade, page 284, the robbers, assailing and plun- 
dering labor, are described as follows: 

“Tn itself the abolition of protection is like the driving off of a robber. 
But it will not help a man to drive off one robber, if another still stronger 
and more rapacious be left to plunder him. 

‘Labor may be likened to a man who, as he carries home his earnings, is 
waylaid by a series of robbers. One demands this much, and another that 
much, but last of them all stands one whodemands all that is left, save just 
enough to enable the victim to maintain his life and come forth next day to 
work. So long as this last robber remains what will it benefit such a man 
to drive off any or all of the other robbers? 

“Such is the situation of labor to-day throughout the civilized world. 
And the robber that takes all that is left is private property in land.” 

While repudiating all lawless violence or crime as remedies for social 
wrongs, the writer of this gloomy view of the condition of labor helps to feed 
the fire wherein the anarchist forges his bombs for the fatal dynamite, If it 
be true, none need marvel at the desperate sullenness of that forger; but it 
isnottrue. Even in England, where the robber protection is driven off, but 
where free trade and low wages bear rule, the deposits in savings banks 
largely the savings ofiaborers, increased $350,000,000 in thirty-four years, up 
to 1880. 

Still less is it true in this country. In 1860,in Massachusetts, 13,031 de 
positors had in ae banks $1,641,543; in 1880 the depositors, mostly work- 
ing men and women, had increased to 117,137, with their total deposits reach- 
ing $42,091,592. From 1860 to 1881 the savings bank deposits of nine States, all 
except California in the manufacturing eastern section, increased %628,000, 
000, and reached a total of $787,000,000—the protection robber system having 
fullsway allthis time, and land being higher and wealth of capitalists greater 
than in other sections where the accumulated savings Were far less. 

Ir. 1869 the Pacific Mills (woolen) at Lawrence employed 3,000 hands; of 
these 781 were housekeepers, and 227 lived in their own homes, valued at 
$413,163, or an average of $1,020 to each family, mostly their own earnings. 
(See Greeley’s Political Economy.) Millions of dollars are invested in such 
homes, owned and earned by working people in those States, and their value 
must be added to the savings bank deposits. These figures are not given to 
show life in the mills as a roseate poem, but to prove the grave error of the 
assertion quoted on the condition of labor. Give us the plain truth, strike 
where it may, but not such overwrought statements which truth will not 
sustain. 





WAGES NOT FALLING BUT RISING. 


We are told (Progress and Poverty, page 277): 

“In the United States almshouses are increasing and wages are 2ecress 
ae” 

Let us test this assertion by facts. By the Government census of 1860 th« 
total of wages paid to 1,040,346 men and 270,897 women in manufactutes was 
#378.878,966, an average per head of $289. In 1880 the like industries employed 
2,025,535 men, 531,639 women, and 181,921 youths under 17 years old—a total of 
2,738,895, to whom was paid $947,953,795, an average of $346 per head, an ad- 
vance of 20 per cent in average wages in twenty years. ; 

These averages include women and youths, and make no allowance fox 
time and labor lost in the manufactories and given and paid in other voca 
They are therefore too low, especially to show the wages of men, bu 
this does not affect the striking contrast between their increase and the al- 
leged decrease. 

In an address by Hon. W. D. Kelley, M. C., a gentleman very careful and 
accurate in fact, as well as a master of great principies, we are told: 

“The years 1860 and 1861 and from 1857 to the autumn of the latter year (a 
free-trade period) was one of the darkest periods ever seen by the laboring 
people of America. Not one out of five skilled workmen of the country was 
steadily employed. In Philadelphia the builders of a street railroad adver 
tised for two hundred and fifty hands at 50 cents a day, and over five thou- 
sand applied, a majority skilled artisans out of work. A rolling mill, to save 
its skilled workmen from open pauperism, built a turnpike, and their expert 

is broke stone on it for 50 cents a day rather than become paupers, and 
iy could not be employed even in these ways.” 
f we would go back a half century in New England, an extract from a 
speech at Great Falls, N. H., February 21, 1872, by Henry Wilson, United 
States Senator, gives an interesting glimpse of the early struggie of an emi- 
nent self-made American citizen, and of “the good old times,” as compared 
to our own. Senator Wilson gaid: 

“The first month I worked after I was 21 years of age I went into the 
woods, drove team, cui mi!l logs zud wood, rose before day and worked hard 
until after dark at night, and received for it the magnificent sum of #6. Each 
of those dollars looked as large to me as the moon looked to-night. 

“On that farm I have seen the best men who ever put scythe to grass work- 
ing for from 50 to 75 cents a day in the longest days of summer. Yesterday 
I visited that old farm. I asked the men there what they were paid in last 
summer’s haying time, and they said from two to two and a half dollars a 
day. This was paid on the same ground where men worked forty years ago 
for 50 cents and took their pay in farm products, not money. I have seen 
some of the brightest women go into farmhouses and work for from 50 to 75 
cents a week, milking, making butter and cheese, washing, spinning, and 
weaving—doing all kinds of housework. I was told yesterday that many 
young women were earning a dollar a day in the shops, and that from two 
and a half to three and a half dollars a week (with board) was paid to such 
as would do housework.”’ 

A volume could be filled with like facts. This wild statement that wages 
are decreasing can only lead the ignorant intoerror. As to the a i in- 
here 
way 












are none to give—no statistics covering the wide lu 
can be had. 

The average duration of human life shows whether man's con 
or rises. Statistics are few and imperfect, but facts show better average 
health and longer life, signs of a higher condition. Of five hundred gradu- 
ates from Yale College in New Haven, Conn., in the last century, one hun- 
dred and fifty-four lived fifty years or more after graduating; while of the 
same number graduating in this century, one hundred and ninety lived fifty 
or more years afterward. 

THE AMERICAN PROBLEM. 


George Basil Dixwell, of Boston, wrote an admirable criticism of Progress 
and Poverty, courteous yet searching. From it is this extract: 
“Mr. George describes eloquently the century's increase in wealt! 
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ing power, and thinks that if a Franklin or a Priestley had seen it in a vision 
he would have expected the very poorest to be lifted above the possibility of 
want—to see * * * youth no longer stunted and starved; age no longer 
harried by avarice; the child at play with the tiger; the man with the muck- 
rake drinking in the glory of thestars! Foulthings fled, fierce things tamed, 
discord turned to harmony! For how could there be greed when all had 
enough? How could the vice, the crime, the ignorance, the brutality that 
spring from poverty, and the fear of poverty exist when poverty had van- 


ished? Who should crouch where all were freemen; who oppress where all | 


were peers? 

‘But Franklin and Priestley were far from rhapsodists. They were cool 
and wary thinkers and observers. They saw about them much vice, crime, 
ignorance, and brutality, that were the cause of poverty, instead of being 
caused by poverty, as Mr. George assumes. They saw much poverty which 
need not then exist had the sufferers been as free from vice an ee as 
they might have been under the then conditions of society; they saw, in- 
deed, much vice, crime, ignorance, and brutality which even then had not 
the apology of poverty; moreover, they would have foreseen a vast increase 
of cities where temptations are more numerous and restraints less powerful, 
where there is much wealth to be preyed upon and comparatively great op- 
portunity of escaping detection, where charity rushes out eager to relieve 
the deserving and often carelessly giving to the undeserving the funds which 
should have been better bestowed, where there are a thousandfold more op- 
portunities for self-indulgence than in the village where everyone knows 
= is known to all and each man and woman is a wholesome restraint upon 
the rest. 

“Franklin and Priestley, then, would hardly have a as much asour 
author supposes, possibly not as much as has actually been accomplished. 
If they could have foreseen the condition of society to-day and compared it, 
class for class, with what existed in their times, they probably would have 
gone down to their graves with bright hopes for the future. They would 
have seen cities grow as healthy.as the village was in their days, and they 
would have seen a great and general advance in the real wages of all classes 
of those willing and able to work. The change in this respect is the most 
striking, and is within the scope of the personal observation of all who can 
look back thirty or forty years with a clear and distinct memory. * * * 

“Statistics give the gross annual product of the United States each ten 
years, and show enough earned to give each person $61 in 1840, $69 in 1850, $83 
in 1860, $110 in 1870, and $140 in 1880. * * * ‘Why,in spite of increase of 

roductive power, do wages tend to a minimum which will give but a bare 

iving?’—which Mr. George propounds as ‘the riddle which the Sphinx of 
Fate puts to our civilization, and which not to answer is to be destroyed’— 
this question apocers to have no existence outside his own imagination. 
Wages, fees, salaries, emoluments of every kind, have risen every ten years 
from 1840 to 1880—at each period more to divide and every portion of the 
community obtaining a larger dividend—every portion, that is, in which no 
exceptional or temporary causes overcome the general swing upward. 

“The problem, then, for the solution of which Mr. George wrote his elo- 
quent book, seems not to exist. It appears that wages do not tend toa mini- 
mum, but that, on thecontrary, they are continually and steadily increasing. 
If we examine them at considerable intervals and under similar circum- 
stances, it would appear that ‘where population is the densest, wealth the 
greatest, and the machinery of production and exchange most highly de- 
veloped’ we do not find ‘the deepest poverty, the sharpest struggle for ex- 
istence, and the most enforced idleness.’ His proposition is universa)], and 
is demolished the moment we compare Ireland with England, Portugal with 
France, or the farmer of or ears ago with the farmer now, or the domestic 
servant or ‘longshoreman of those days with the same class to-day.”’ 

A man possessed and absorbed by a false theory sees with intense but nar- 
row gaze; forms his assumptions first and then shapes his assertions to up- 
hold them; gives such facts as come within the limited scope of his vision or 
help his side of the case, but ignores all others. Self-deluded, seeing all 
things through a distorting and confusing glamor, he deludes others. 


LAND TAXATION AND STATE OWNERSHIP. 


A few sentences from different pages of Progress and Poverty will show 
how the author is thus possessed and absorbed. Private ownership of land 
he sees as the great scourge and plague, rent, crushesandcurseslabor. Ma- 
terial progress, inventive genius, wealth, protective tariffs, and dense pop- 
ulation are attendant evils, grinding to dust the poor workingman. 

‘*Look over the world to-day, comparing different countries, and you will 
see that it is not the abundance of capital or the productiveness of labor that 
makes wages high or low, but the extent to which the monopolizers of land 
can, in rent, lay tribute upon the earnings of labor. * * * Wherever you 
find land relatively low, will you not find wages relatively high? Wherever 
land is high, will you not find wageslow? * * * 

‘* Private ownership of land is the nether millstone. Material progress is 
the upper millstone. Between them, with an increasing pressure, the work- 
ing classes are be ground. * * * Thetendency of what we call material 
progress is in no wise to improve the condition of the lowest class in the 
essentials of healthy, happy human life. * * * Wagesare certainly lowest 
where capital is relatively most abundant. * * * Poverty deepens as 
wealth increases, and wages are forced down while productive power grows.”’ 

These are fearful counts in his indictment, but facts prove them untrue. 
Only harm can come from such rash and reckless assertions, if they are al- 
lowed to go uncontradicted. 

His sole remedy .and panacea is: ‘To abolish all taxation save on land 
values,” on the theory that no man has any right toown land. ‘‘ Tosatisfy the 
law of justice,’’ he says, would be “at one stroke to declare all land public 
property,”’ but he would not suddenly shock our present arrangement to 
that extent, and says: ‘‘What I therefore propose, as the simple yet sov- 
ereign remedy, which will raise wages, increase the earnings of capital, ex- 
tirpate ig rism, abolish poverty, give remunerative employ to whoever 
wishes it, afford free scope to human powers, lessen crime, elevate morals, 
taste, and intelligence, purify government and carry civilization to yet 
nobler heights, is—to appropriate rent as taxation.” 

Land taxes would increase as taxes on the personal property of the rich 
were abolished. .How would this operate in practice? Suppose the present 
tax on a farm of a hundred acres to be $50 a year, and that this scheme should 
raise it to $100, would that help the owner of the farm or enable him to pay 
higher wages to his workmen? . 
vapecee a cottage hired by a workingman now pays a tax on house and 
lot of $40, and the lot should pay $60 under this new plan, the owner would 
add the extra $20 to his rent, and the workingman, his tenant, would have to 
payit. How would this added price of rent raise wages, or give remunerative 
employ, or do any of the fine things promised? This land tax would be as 
grinding a rack-rent as ever Irish peasants, or Scotch crofters, or poor Hin- 
doo ryots starved under or revolted against. Nor would it abolish rent, the 
evils of which are so constantly emphasized. Could a man afford to build 
houses on land which he did not own and not charge rent to tenants who oc- 
cupied them? Plainly, he could not, and therefore landlords and tenants 
would still exist, 

Mr. George gives warning of a growing tendency to hold land in larger 
quantities in this country. No doubt purchases of great tracts are more fre- 
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quent than formerly, yet our census show that the average size of farms de. 
creases instead of increasing. That average was 199 acres in 1860, 153 acreg 
1870, and 134 acres in 1880. 

The real evils that come from land monopoly are not to be ignored. With 
our broad domain and our freedom from the English usages and laws of pri. 
mogeniture and entail, they are but little felt, yet their possible coming has 
been portly guarded against, and may well be guarded anew and with more 
strength. 

Our homestead and preémption laws have greatly helped many industrious 
men to buy Government lands at low prices, and have secured to worthy 
settlers the first right to enter upon the full possession of farms they have 
opened, They have done much good in keeping the land divided into farms 
of moderate size. 

Purchases of great tracts of Government land by syndicates of capitalists 
should be checked, and such purchases by foreign nonresidents even prohib- 
ited. We want the farmer on his own soil, not a great landlord and tenant 
system like that which is so grave an injury to Ireland and Great Britain. 
But to correct the abuses of a good thing is afar different matter from abolish- 
ing the good which is abused and putting a bad thing imits place. We want 
the fixed and settled feeling, the home and family unity and security, the 
sense of free citizenship and responsibility, the motive and stimulus to in- 
dustry, the wise conservatism, the independent dignity which the ownership 
of our three million farms increases so much in the thought and life of their 
occupants. 

To the millions of home-owners in towns and cities come the same bene- 
fits—great and noble elements needed in our free civilization. Land owner- 
ani by the state, such as Henry George advocates, would be a bane and not 
a blessing. 

We quote from the Christian Union, a journal especially fair and friendly 
to the labor movement, the words of Mr. George, as follows: 

‘By the time the people of any such country as England or the United 
States are sufficiently aroused to the injustice and disadvantages of indi- 
vidual ownership of land to induce them to attempt its nationalization, they 
will be sufficiently aroused to nationalize it in a much more direct and easy 
way than by purchase. They will not trouble themselves about compensat- 
ing the proprietors of land.” 

. That journal is compelled to pronounce this utterance ‘* immoral,” as well 
t may. 

Not long since a German Socialist, just landed in this country, visited De- 
troit and made anevening speech, stirring up the rage of his hearers by de- 
claring wage slavery to be worse than chattel slavery. The next step is the 
advice of Anarchist leaders in Chicago, as reported in the Inter-Ocean. 
‘*Have nothing to do with the ballot-box humbug, but trust to dynamite and 
knives.’’ Mr. George would not approve of this last step, but he who sows 
dragon’s teeth must expect a crop of armed men. 

“God made the land; it is His bounty to thehuman race. Where does any 
man, or set of men, get the right to — out and sell this heritage of our 
Heavenly Father to all his children alike?” 

God made iron and gold. Whatright has any man to sell these bounties 
to the human race? He made “ the cattle on a thousand hills.” What right 
has a farmer to sell an ox? Land and iron and cattle were created for us to 
use andimprove. They will not support any human being who sits idly with 
folded hands. It is our task to mold and shape and make more productive. 
He who forges and fashions the iron owns the bar, as the fruit of his toil and 
skill. He has changed it from the useless ore to the usefulbar. Wild landis 
as useless as iron ore. Make this earth a wilderness and the scanty fruit 
would not keep a quarter of the human race alive. Labor and skill have 
transfigured the wilderness with fruitful farms and gardens. Has the man 
who has done this, or have the generations of men who have wrought this 
beneficent result, noright to the soil they have improved? If not there can 
be no right to iron or gold or cattle—common property must rule, no man 
can own anything. 

H. C. Carey tells us that the farm lands of New York and Pennsylvania 
were valued at $950,000,000 in 1860; and that, were they all put back in their 
wild state and their present estimated value given to a company of capital- 
ists, who should drain and clear and improve them up to their present con- 
dition, the money would not pay for a quarter of the great cost. The same 
showing could be made in regard to costly city lots even. To take these 
lands, — Mr. George holds is right, would be to rob men of the fruits of 
their toil. 

WAGES NOT HIGH WHERE LAND IS LOW. 


To this country, as most affecting us, will our foe facts mostly relate. 
Is it true that wages are relatively high where land is low, or low where land 
is high? aay the reverse is true. Let us first look at manufacturing 
wages, as given in the United States census for 1880. 

In Massachusetts and Rhode Island land is high, but in the first State the 
average yearly wages per head are $364; in the second, #340. In Michigan 
land is lower in price, and the wages average #326. Lowa, with land still 
lower, gives an average of $309; and North Carolina, with land least valuable, 
had an average of only $152 in its few manufactures. 

These averages include both city and country. If we look at cities, where 
land and rent are highest and where in accord with the * Progress and Pov- 
erty’ theory, wages should be relatively lowest, we find by a report on labor 
from the State Department at Washington in 1878, that the average weekly 
wages in seventeen trades—bricklayers, blacksmiths, shoemakers, etc.—was 
$12.70 in New York and $11.50in Chicago. In the latter city it was said that 
the daily pay of the thousands of meat-packers engaged in the late strikes 
was over 30. Relative to cost of living city wages in these leading trades are 
quite as good as thosein the country, and both refute the assertion that wages 
are low where land is on 

How is it with the millions employed in agriculture? There wages, too, 
will be found highest where land is most valuable. The value of farm land 
increases in the vicinity of large mills and factories. In 1884 an excellent 
pamphlet, “Farm and Factory,’’ was prepared by Hon. J. R. Dodge, Statis- 
tician of the United States Agricultural Department, from which our facts 
are taken. 

Fifty years ago the average of farm wages all over the land was #9 per 
month with board; in 1882 it was $12.41—an increase of 37 per cent ina half 
century marked by great increase of home manufactures and wealth and by 
a larger poms of productiveness on the farm from the use of fertilizers and 
improved implements, and by a large rise in the price and rent of land—all. 
and especially the last, —_ to be causes depressing labor, 

In Ohio the average in 1882 was $24.50, while in Kentucky, only separated 
by the Ohio River, it was but $18.20, land being lowest in ne In Mas- 
sachusetts it was $30.66; in Rhode Island and Connecticut about $28; in Nev 
York and Pennsylvania nearly #24—all States where landis valuable. Divide 
Illinois into three districts and the average in the north was 27.52; central, 
$24.65; southern, $19.87—land highest, manufactures and’ their home markets 
largest in the north and the price of land decreasing with lower wages in the 
other sections. ae 

In the Eastern States, with land worth $40 per acre, the average was #26.61; 
Western States, with land about $30 and fewer manufactures, £23.63; South- 
ern States, land $8.27 per acre and fewest manufactures, the lowest average 
was found, $15.30. 
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arm wages of California are high, $38.25, but a small part of the peo- 
rae faraeer®, with a large outside demand for their wines, fruits, etc. 

r. George tries hard to help his argument by showing the great fallof wages 
in that State while its wealth greatly increased, but the large sums of money 
carried there at an early day, the craze of mining for gold and silver, the 
collapse of some heavy operations, and the grasping of others by bold and 
strong hands make it an exceptional and peculiar case. 

Down at the foot of the scale on this continent are the Digger Indians in 
California. Land is plenty, itis common property, nobody even pays tax or 
rent for its use; but wages are not high; nobody earns anything of conse- 
quence. They eat snails and roots and burrow in the ground or creep half 
clad into wretched huts. So far as land is concerned they are nearest to Mr. 
George’s theory of any people, but the panacea fails to work well among 


tnveare told that “ wages are relatively the lowest where capital is most 
abundant,” and that ‘wages constantly tend to a minimum which will give 
put a bare living.” But we have shown wages twice as high in Massachu- 
setts manufactories, where capital is larger, as in North Carolina, where 
there is less capital, and that, in our whole country, wages have increased 
and savings-bank deposits own larger in the past twenty years. 

There has been meanwhile a gradual decrease of the hours of work, some- 
times by law and sometimes by change of custom—a fact noteworthy and 
important as showing the growth of a spirit of fraternity as well as the power 
and influence of labor. 

All this shows progress from poverty. Want and weakness, pride ard 
greed are painfully seen, but the increase of rere is not wrought into th” 
very heart and structure of our free civilization. he people’s step is up nox 
down. Let us all join to clear the way, that the upward march may be 
peacefully triumphant. 


GRAVE FAULTS AND INCONSISTENCY. 


The grave fault in Progress and Poverty is not the proposed remedy of 
making land public property and levying all taxes on it. his may be, and 
doubtless is, wrong and absurd to the great body of thoughtful persons, yet 
anyone has a right to offer a theory for the common good, and absurd theo- 
ries are usually forgotten after making abrief stir. The coupling of poverty 
with progress in such way as to fill the minds of men with despair, and the 
assertions which facts make worse than worthless are its worst features. 

We are told: : 

“The assumption of physicalimprovement in the race, within any time of 
which we have any knowledge, is utterly without warrant. * * * But the 
assumption of mental improvement, which is even more confidently and 
generally made, is still more preposterous. * * * Everywhere the increas- 
ing intensity of the struggle to live is draining the forces which gain and 
maintain improvement. In every civilized country pauperism, crime, in- 
sanity, and suicides are increasing. * * * Inevery highly civilized country 
the expectation (or duration) of life * * * appears to be now diminish- 
ing. * * * For what is now going onis not a change in the form of relig- 
ion, but the negation and destruction of the ideas from which religion springs. 

“Christianity is not simply clearing itself of superstition, but in the popu- 
lar mind it is dying at the root, as the old paganisms were dying when 
Christianity entered the world. And nothing arises to take its place. The 
fundamental ideas of an intelligent Creator and a future life are, to the gen- 
eral mind, rapidly weakening. * * * Thecivilized world is trembling on 
the verge of a great movement. Either it must be a leap upward, which will 
open the way to advances yet undreamed of, or it must be a plunge down- 
ward, which will carry us back towards barbarism.” 

This fearful plunge downward would surely come were not Henry George 
onearth. He is fortunately here, and we have only to follow his advice, tax 
the land and tax nothing else, take that land away from its owners without 
compensation and make it public property, and we leap upward to advances 
yet undreamed of! 

Sometimes a gleam of light flashes out. 
recognizes the upward tendency of man: 

“Civilization is codperation. Union and liberty are its factors. The great 
extension of association—not alone in the growth of larger and denser com- 
munities, but in the increase of commerce and the manifold exchanges which 
knit each community together and link them with other though widely sepa- 
rated communities; the growth of international and municipal law; the ad- 
vances in security of property and person, in individual liberty, and toward 
democratic government—adyvances, in short, toward the recognition of the 
equal rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness—it is these that 
make our modern civilization so much greater, so much higher than any 
that has gone before. 

‘It is these that have set free the mental power which has rolled back the 
veil of ignorance which hid all but a small portion of the globe from man’s 
knowle Fe; which has measured the orbits of the circling spheres and bids 
us see pulsing life in a drop of water; which has opened to usthe antecham- 
bers of nature’s mysteries, and read the secrets of a long-buried past; which 
has harnessed in our service physical forces beside which man’s efforts are 
puny, and increased productive power by a thousand great inventions.” 

This is eloquent and hopeful, but we are soon in the gloom again. Out 
from the hopeless darkness come these words—strangely at variance with 
the statements just quoted: 

“What has destroyed every previous civilization has been the unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth and poverty. 
creased force, is observable in our civilization to-day, showing itself in every 
progressive community, and with greater intensity the more progressive the 
community. Wagesand interest tend constantly to fall, rent to rise, the rich 
to become very much richer, the poor to become more helpless and hopeless, 
and the middle class to be swept away. 


Here isa fine summary which 


NARROW AND ONE-SIDED METHOD. 


The oft-repeated saying, ‘‘Figures can not lie,” is a popular fallacy. 
only a part of any group of honest figures and ignore the rest, and anything 
can appear to be proved—a lie just as well as the truth. 

So it is with personal character. Write the lives of the saints, of the really 
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and they will no longer be saints, but below a r human average. Write 
their lives with only their high aims and saintly deeds, and all their human 
imperfections left out, and they are impossible anomalies, unnatural and of 
no inspiring power to us. Write those lives with their mingling of light and 
shadow, of struggles and triumphs, and an uplifting hope and power come to 
us as We read the truthful record. 
= itis with history. There is a narrow and false method, and a broad and 
rue one, 

While there are errors of fact in Progress and Poverty there are truths 
in it, but they are one-sided, the method is narrow and false, and therefore 
delusive. We have the shame of civilization, but not its glory; its pride of 

ower, but not its fine humanity; its grinding want, but not its noble phi- 

anthropy or its plans to uplift thedowntrodden; the monopolizing tendency 
of its great increase of productive power, but not the diffusive and beneficent 
tendency of that increase; the decrease of wages in one pace, but not the in- 


This same tendency, operating with in- | 


As with statistics and personal character, | 
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crease in another; the tendency to great wealth in few hands, but not that 
to larger means and better life for the multitude; the alleged negation and 
destruction of ‘the ideas from which religion springs,”’ and which are ‘‘dying 
at the root,” but not the deeper rooting and uplifting higher skyward of the 
greatideas of Diety, duty, andimmortality, With intense earnestness, some- 
times with glowing eloquence, is this one-sided method pursued, and the 
reader is dazed and confused, or filled with baleful despair. 

Here is a glowing picture of our possible future: 

‘If, while there is time, we turn to justice and obey her, trust liberty and 
follow her,” then, ‘‘ with want destroyed, with greed changed to noble pas- 
sions, with the fraternity born of equality taking the place of the jealousy 
and fear that now array men against each other; with mental power loosed 
by conditions that give to the humblest comfort and leisure, and who shall 
measure the heights to what our civilization may soar? Words fail the 
thought! Itis the golden age of which poets have sung and seers have told! 
It is the glorious vision which has always haunted man with gleams of fitful 
splendor. Itis what hesaw whose eyes at Patmos were closed in a trance. 
It is the culmination of Christianity—the leity of God on earth, with its walls 
of jasper and its gates of pearl! It is the reign of the Prince of Peace!” 

Great material progress has been made; yet the rank and increasing 
growth of poverty has poisoned the air breathed by the growing host of 
wretched toilers. But with one step up poverty is to vanish, selfish greed 
even is to be extirpated, we are tosee on earth the “‘ walls of jasper and gates 
of pearl” open to all, when no farmer owns the land he tills, and no house- 
holder owns the soil on which he has reareda home. If that step, pointed 
out by Henry George, is not taken in time, we 


‘*Spin down the ringing grooves of change” 
to chaos and thick darkness! 





MISTAKEN THEORIES ON RENT, INTEREST, AND WAGES. 


The all-consuming power of rent, eating out the heart of civilization like 
a canker worm, is the one thing held up to sustain his views on the wrong 
and ruin wrought by private property in land. He says: “ Fortunately, as 
to the law of rent there is no necessity of discussion. Authority here coin- 
cides with common sense, and the accepted diction of the current political 
economy has the stlf-evident character of a geometric axiom. I donot mean 
to say the accepted law of rent has never beendisputed. In all the nonsense 
* * * printed as political economy it would be hard to find anything that 
has not been disputed. But I meanit has the sanction of all political eco- 
nomic writers who are really regarded as authority.”’ His ‘‘ Ricardo law” 
of rent, so called by J. S. Mill, who accepts it, is: ‘“The rent of land is deter- 
mined by the excess of the produce over that which the same application can 
secure from the least productive land in use.” 

This is disputed by Henry C. Carey,a writer of world-wide reputation, and 
by Thompson and others. To assume it as settled authority with all save 
writers of nonsense isi ll-mannered treatment of these eminent authors, oran 
exhibition of ignorance of their views. 

This * Ricardo law” is based on the theory that the best lands are culti- 
vated first, and the poorest, with diminished productiveness, come under 
cultivation and are settled later, a theory which has been ably refuted by 
Carey and others. 

That inventive skill, combined action, and greater efficiency of labor be- 
stowed on the same land, or on richer lands, after the poorer soils first culti- 
vated have been left, and the larger variety of industry which human prog- 
ress develops, increase the products of land and their value, make the share 
of the owner, or the rent paid him, less in proportion, and that of the lessee 
greater, is the law based on the nature of things and the fact which over- 
throws the Ricardo theory, with which Mr. George props up his assumption 
that private landownership is the great robber. 

With increased productiveness and value the landowner’s proportion is 
less, that of the lessee more, yet that landlord gets more in amount, as does 
the tenantalso. Toillustrate: In an early day land might rent for % per acre, 
and the tenant pay that and have ®& per acre left forhimself; now that land, 
better cultivated and more valuable, would rent for $8 per acre, and the ten- 
ant be able to pay that and have $10 left for himself. 

As to property in towns or cities the factories and stores best located, on 
lands the higher value of which is an important item in the price they rent 
for, are, as a rule, so used that the higher the rent the more money js made 
by the tenant. For instance, a certain mercantile firm in a large Western 
city pay $12,000 yearly rent for their great store and make more profit thana 
dozen small shops in the suburbs, each paying atenthofthatrent. Yetthese 
smaller shops, located where land is of low value, pay a larger proportion of 
the cost of lots and shops in rent than does the great firm with its store ona 
lot worth $25,000. 

The same law operates in the city and the country and life’s facts illus- 
trate it. With greater combination and more varied skill in labor and enter- 
prise, the rent paid the owner of the town lot or farm grows less in propor- 
tion to its value, yet larger in amount, while the tenant pays more rent in 
amount, but makes more profit above his rent. 

Where wealth of tenants increases most rents are highest, yetit is best for 
the business man to own his own lots and warehouses, for thus he reaps the 
profit of both landlord and tenant, and the farmer had best own his land for 
the same reason. 

Wherever this law is violated trouble surely comes. Great Britian, with 
laws of entail and primogeniture and great landed estates, has a rigid sys- 
tem of landlordism not fit to exist to-day because it gives the landlord too 
much; his share or rent being the usage of the past days in which this sys- 
tem grew up, but not adapted to our time in which the tenant’s share has 
grownlarger. So we hear the cry of the famished Irish tenantry, that of the 
poor crofter in Scotland begins to reach us, the English tenant’s complaint 
will soon be heard, and the old system will fall, lower rents and larger privi- 
leges to the tenants taking its place. 

‘Thus is seen the error of the theory of rent which Mr. George adopts, and 
which he holds it nonsense to dispute. Doubtless the landlord may abuse 
his power, and for such abuse let him be held to strict account. Mr. George 
would make the State the solelandlord. Might not government, through its 
wer? Has it ever been safe to put great 
power in the hands of the State? fould it be safe, would it help the freedom 
and progress of the people, to make the State the sole landlord, and thus give 
it a power greater than any king ever wielded? 

Of wages and interest he says: “It is evident that wages andinterest must 


| rise and fall together, and that interest can not be increased without increas- 


ing wages; nor wages lowered without depressing interest.”” It has been 
shown that in our country, since 1860, the general rate of wages has increased 
20 per cent or more. The general rate of interest has meanwhile decreased 
by an equal percentage—a fact which makes this assertion worthless. 

This saying of John Stuart Mill is approvingly quoted as a motto at the 
head of a chapter: “Hitherto it is questionable if all the mechanical inven- 
tions yet made have lightened the day’s toil of any human being.”’ 

If either the author or approver of this strange saying will go to anold 
farm and swing the scythe or the cradle, and rake and bind hay and grain 
and use the pitchfork for a week, and then go toa farm where modern im- 
plements are used, ride on the mower and reaper and horse-rake, and see 
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hay and grain go up into the barn loft in the grip of moving fingers of steel, 
they would find what an absurd mistake they had made. Millions of our 
farmers will testify gladly that the hard day’s toil of old-time farming has 
been lightened by mechanical inventions, and the productiveness of their 
labor largely increased also. Must the benefit of inventions lightening human 
toil be depreciated that the asese evils of private land ownership and de- 
creasing wages may be magnified? 


THRIFT AND GOOD HABITS HELP BUT LITTLE. 


Intelligent industry is spoken of in this hopeless way: 

“There is, and always has been, a widespread belief among the more com- 
fortable classes that the poverty and suffering of the masses are due to their 
lack of industry, frugality, and intelligence.” 

Some benefits are granted to come from these qualities, but the notion, we 
are told, “is a mistake, because rent must drive wages down."’ That all can 
not be rich is true, nor is great wealth the chiefend of man. But if “‘ the de- 
struction of the poor, which is their poverty,’’ can not be largely averted by 
intelligent self-restraint, wise daily conduct, and courageous industry, their 
lot is indeed hard. 

It is a moderate estimate that 3300,000,000is spent yearly in liquors, beer, and 
tobacco by the wage-workers of our land. Suppose that saved and grinding 

a ended except in a few peculiar cases of shattered invalidism or 

becility, and these would be tenderly cared for. The drink demon stands 
in the way of coéperation, and of all plans to ennoble the laborer. Let the 
state own the land and this demon be unchained, and the glowing hopes of 
Henry George would perish. Why depreciate personal virtue and industry 
to magnify the alleged curse of land rent. ~ 

To assume that poverty is the cause of drunkenness and other degradin 
and destructive habits is to lessen responsibility, and to weaken will and 
hope. With that error in his mind, the poor and intemperate workman, of 
course shiftless and distressed, can say: ‘‘It’s no use totry toreform. We 
Beet wretches can’t help our bad ways.” The Knights of Labor wisely for- 

id any saloon-keeper —— a member of their order. They see that the 
liquor saloon or dramshop is a curse to the laboring man or woman. 

ot every man of good habits reaches high places, but he reaches self-re- 
a and itis impossible for the degraded slave of vice to improve his condi- 
tion. A host of men and women, by their own diligence and good conduct, 
have risen from poverty to competency in our country, and more are thus 
coming up daily. It is the only royal road. Why discourage those who 
would walk in it? 


CHATTEL SLAVERY A LESSER EVIL THAN LAND AND WAGES SLAVERY. 


The crime and cruelty of chattel slavery is toned down that the alleged in- 
justice of land and wages slavery may be magnified. We are told: 

“Its area has been small, its effects trivial, as compared with the forms of 
slavery which have originated in the appropriation of land. No ple, asa 
mass, have ever been reduced to chattel slavere by men of their own race, 
nor yet on any large scale by conquest. * * * Thecondition of the masses 
in every civilized country is, or is tending to become, that of virtual slavery 
under the forms of freedom. Anditis probable that of all kinds of slavery 
this is the most cruel and relentless. * * * When the slaveholder of the 
South looked upon the condition of the free laboring poor in the most ad- 
vanced civilized countries, it is no wonder that they easily persuaded them- 
selves of the divine institution of slavery. 

“That the field hands of the South were, as aclass, better fed, better lodged, 
better clothed; that they had less care and more of the amusements and en- 
joyments of life than the agricuitural laborers of England there can be no 
doubt, and even in the Northern cities visiting slaveholders might see and 
hear of things impossible under their system of labor. In the Southern 
States in the daysof slavery the master who would havecompelled his negroes 
to work and live as large classes of free white men and women are compelled 
to work and live in free countries would have been deemed infamous, and if 
public opinion had not restrained him his own selfish interest in the health 
and strength of his chattels would. * * * Is it any wonder that to the 
slaveholder of the South the demand for the abolition of slavery seemed like 
the cant of hypocrisy?” 

This is heartless, false, and misleading. 

No doubt the English agricultural laborers were badly used, but the slave 
is far worse. Sometimes the old siave ration of the peck of corn a week 
might have been more than fell to the lot of the Englishman, but no record 
Wwasever kept of the aged and infirm slaves who went down to their graves 
from neglect and want of food. Are English agricultural laborers called by 
a driver’s horn in the morning, whipped out of their beds to cook their 
breakfasts if they do not spring up at once, and tied to whipping posts for 
scourging at late hours? 

If Mr. George thinks that the enjoyments and amusements of slave fathers 
and mothers, whose daughters could be, and were often, sold to fill the harem 
of some licentious planter, or of slave husbands and wives whose relation or 


rights as such no laws recognized, and who could be, and were, torn asun- | 


der and compelled to take up with other menand women that the live stock of 
their owners might be increased, were greater than those of England’s peas- 
ants, whose family rights were held sacred under law, his idea of human en- 
am is a pitiful one. 

Yo large classes of free white men and women in any free country ever were 
compelled to work and live so fearfully and in such brutish misery as the 
slaves in the South, and the masters whothus compelled the hard toil, mean 
fare, and branding and scourging, buyingand selling and enforced adultery 
of human chattels, were not infamous, but honorable men, pillarsin churc 
and state. Public opinion did not restrain the master from his evil ways, 
for he made that opinion; the slave's lips were sealed, his testimony not 
taken in any courtof justice. Doubtless there were kindly men amongslave- 
holders, men better than their system. To be owned by such men was a for- 
tunate accident for the slave, but the kindly owner’s death brought the auc- 
tion block in sight, with Legree for the first buyer, and to be beaten with 
many stripes, and womanhood to be outraged and life’s holiest feelings 
crushed the coming lot. Evil deeds wrought on the poor by those in power 
were no doubtseen or heard of by slaveholding visitors to our Northern cities, 
but like deeds, and far worse, were wrought on their own plantations with- 
out their being branded with any infamy. 

Here is an extract from the private journal of a slave overseer near Alex- 
andria, La., taken from the plantation and sent home to Cambridge, Mass., 
by - officer in the Union Army in 1863: 

“ 7 


“April20, whipped Adam for cutting cotton too wide. 

“April 20, whipped Nat for thinning cotton. 

“April 21, whipped Adaline and Chaney for being behind. 

“April 23, whipped Jim for mashing down cotton in row behind him, 

“April 24, whipped Esther for leav child out in the yard tocry. 

“April 25, a Patrick, Frank, Adam, Nathan, and Dick for disobeying 

orders, etc. 

ae 27, aipeee Adaline for being slow gett: out of quarters.”’ 

and so on to May 21, in the month t “8 e whippings, closing with: 
**May 21, whipped Polly for not hand her hoe faster.”’ 
If Henry George had stood under the lash he would understand it better. 
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= are advertisements from Southern newspapers—only a few of thou. 
sands: 

“Two hundred dollars reward—Ran away about three years ago a negro 
named Ben (commonly known as Ben Fox). Also one other named Rigdon 
ran away the 8th of this month. I will give $100 reward for each to be de. 
livered to me or confined in Lenior County jail, or for the killing of them go 
that I can see them. 

“W. D. COBB 


‘*March 12, 1836.” 
‘‘Ran away—My man Fountain; hole in his ears; scar on the right side of 
the forehead; has been shot in his legs; is marked on the back with the whip 
‘““ROBERT BEASLEY, Macon, Ga.” 


“Twenty dollars reward—Ran away, a negro girl Molly; 16 or 17 years 
old; slim made; lately branded’on the left cheek, thus R, and a piece taken 
out of her ear the same side; the same letter branded on the inside of both 


her legs. 
“ABNER ROSS, airfield, 8. 0.” 
“Ran away, Betsey—an iron collar on her neck. 
‘““CHARLES KERNAN, 
“ Jefferson Parish, La.” 


These men seem almost to glory intheirshame. They advertised it widely, 
and had no fear of its making them infamous. 

This weak and shameful effort to make the worse seem the better under- 
mines all confidence in the healthful balance of judgment and the moral sense 
and insight of Henry George. A fine mind, rising in its higher moods to an 
earnest desire for human good, yet capable of descending so low as to apolo- 
gize for a system like chattel slavery, which makes necessary and inevitable 
the greatest wrongs and cruelties ever perpetrated by man against his fellow. 
man, is painful to think of and unsafe to trust. 


LABOR IN EUROPE. 


It has been proved that inthe United States more wealth and better ma- 
chinery have increased wages and employment—that our material progress 
is beneficial to the workman, not injurious as Mr. George asserts. ow has 
it been in other lands and through the lapse of centuries? 

Great Britain can be first considered. From E. P. Smith’s Manual of Po- 
litical Economy we learn that in 1836 Mr. Senior, an English writer, said: 
‘*What changes in the state of England and Scotland have the steam engine 
and cotton machinery effected in the past sixty years! They have almost 
doubled the population, more than doubled the price of labor, and nearly 
trebled the rent of land.” 

Mr. Porter (*‘ Progress of the Nation’’) states that from 1790 to 1863, while 
rent had grown higher, ‘the condition of agricultural laborers is everywhere 
stated to have been visibly amended.”’ In 1851, Mr. Caird, as commissioner 
for the London_Times, examined the agricultural condition of three-fourths 
of the counties of England. By his statement, in eighty years while rents 
of arable lands had risen 100 per cent, large sums had been — by their 
owners in improving their productiveness in wheat 15 per cent, that the gains 
of farmers renting these lands had also increased, and that farm laborers’ 
wages had gained 34 per cent (from $1.80 to $2.40), with bread a trifle cheaper, 
meats and butter higher, total cost about the same, or increased less than 
wages. 

Going further back, English wages were fixed by statute in 1356; haymakers 
being compelled by law to work for a penny a day, mowers 3d., reapers 2d. to 
3d. and board themselves, carpenters 2d., master carpenters 3d., masons and 
master masons 3d. and 4d. Money was then worth three times its present 
value, Which would make a reaper’s high wages 18 cents a day, boarding 
himself. Again, in 1388, were wages fixed by law, a shepherd or carter to be 
paid 108. or about #7 a year, which would buy 10 yards of coarse russet cloth. 

A House of Commons report in 1833 gave cotton spinners’ wages and pur 
chasing power: 

In 1804, week’s wages 32s. 6d., bought 117 pounds of flour, 62 pounds of meat 
74 hours’ work. 

In 1833, week's wages 32s. 6d., bought 267 pounds of flour, 85 pounds of meat 
69 hours’ work. 

In 1850, week's wages 402., bought 320 pounds of flour, 8 pounds of meat 
60 hours’ work. 

A gain of purchasing power and a decrease of hours of labor, while wealt! 
and productive power increased. 

It is true that Thorold Rogers, an able English writer, finds no improve 
ment in the centuries of labor he examined in that country. It is also true 
that Prof. Fawcett thinks that increased wages have been fully balanced by 
increased cost of living for the past thirty years (a British free-trade period 
leaving the laborer no better off. Yet, with over $350,000,000 in their savings 
banks and with great codperative stores doing a yearly business of over 
$100,000,000, the English people must be better off than were the serfs, then 4 
large part of the population, in the twelfth century, when Gurth, the thrall 
owned by the Saxon Thane Cedric, whose collar he wore on his neck, herded 
his master’s swine in the old forests—as Walter Scott’s story of Ivanhoe, 4 
picture of real life, portrays him. 

Scotland would be about like England. Ireland has been drained by ab- 
sentee landlords taking heavy rents to spend abroad, and by England’s free 
trade policy crushing out her manufactures. For centuries her working 
people have been most of the time in sore distress, and are still. No worse 
than in the past, but with a slight gain, is about all that can be said of thei! 
exceptionally poor condition. But let the Irish, in their green isle of Erin 
save their yearly liquor bill, and pauperism would disappear. Tae same is 
true of the English workers. 

A Prussian official report gave statements of the average consumption pe! 
head in that Kingdom, as follows: 
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This shows an increased consumption and better living among the people- 
—— the largest gains were made, the wealthy class always living abun 
dantly. 

In France the wages of agricultural families were 135 francs.a year in 1700 
161 francs in 1788; francs in 1840. At the earliest date the wages would not 
buy the 35 bushels of wheat which each family needed, or its equivalent in 
other food. At the latest date the family earnings would pay for the same 
quantity of wheat and leave them 256 francs. 

How the people lived may be judged by an extract from Mr. Smith's Man 


ual: 
“During the days of the Grand Monarque (Louis XIV) the rural popula- 
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tion wanted bread half the time. Under Louis XV it had bread two days out 
of three; under the Empire, bread all the time and a surplus. In the earlier 
days people lived, but their bread was made of poor grain—chestnuts, ete. 
De Jounes quotes the Marquis d’Argenson, a minister of Louis XV, as say- 
ing in February, 1739: ‘At the moment I write, in the midst of peace, with 
a promise of decent harvest, men die around me like flies, and are obliged by 
poverty to eat grass.’”’ ; 

Measured by our standard the French people live poorly enough to-day, 
put the grinding want of those old days has greatly decreased. 

In 1840 the French agricultural population were paid three and two-thirds 
times as much as in 1700, but they produced four times as much and left a 
surplus above their own pay of 2,000,000,000 francs to the nonagricultural 
classes and the capitalists. Thatis, wealthincreased,rents were higher, pro- 
ductiveness increased, and yet the laborer on the land earned more and | ved 
better. According to the theory of Mr. George he should have been worse 
OMStatistics are meager and insufficient, but the whole present industrial as- 
pect of Europe does not show wages going downward, but rather upward in 
proportion to cost of rene Plain facts show great wrongs, yet give hopes 
for the steady gain of good in those older lands—for the growth of freedom 
in the future as in the past. They donot sustain the pessimistic conclusions 
of Progress and Poverty. 


STUMBLING BLOCKS. 


Theorists are quite apt to trip and stumble. They keep so far away from 
facts that their footing is not sure. There is a rational or rather an intui- 
tive sort of theorizing that is of great value. Butthe intuitive thinker, when 
his open and receptive soul discovers what seems atruth, will study and ver- 
ify his discovery. The law of gravitation, for instance, flashed upon the 
mind of Newton like a gleam of golden light, as he saw the apple fall from 
the tree; but patient experiments were tried for years to test and prove the 
theory. It stood the tests, the conception and the facts of nature agreed, 
and the world honors his name. 

This theorizing based on assumptions and blind to facts is of quite another 
sort. Here isa specimen: ‘It is evident,’ says Mr. George, “that interest 
and wages must rise and fall together; that interest can not be increased 
without increasing Wages; nor wages lowered without decreasing interest.”’ 
The fact that interest is lower and wages higher in this country to-day than 
twenty years ago, makes this statementabsurd. Elsewhere, in telling of the 
wretched lot of the Hindoo ryot, heavily taxed under English law, it is said 
that this enables the native money-lenders to lend money to the peasants 
‘“‘on the most extravagant terms to meet their taxes.”’ The peasant is com- 
pelled to pay high interest, but that does not add a farthing to his very low 
wages. heory and fact trip each other up. 

Here is another like stumble: ‘‘ Where land is entirely appropriated, as in 
England, or either appropriated or capable of being rapidly, as in the United 
States, the ultimate effect of labor-saving machinery or improvements is to 
increase rent without increasing wages or interest.’’ We have elsewhere 
shown that this ultimate effect is to increase wages and decrease interest. 
Fact and assumption run square against each other, but this sort of theorists 
are not troubled at that. ‘So much the worse for the facts,” they might say. 
as did a schoolman of the Dark Ages when shown that facts contradicted his 
theory. 


‘WAGES NOT DRAWN FROM CAPITAL BUT PRODUCED BY THE LABOR” 


is the title of a chapter, the argument of which goes to make the laborer the 
master and monarch over the capitalist. This may well be called anirra- 
tional and mischievous reaction from an old and mistaken conclusion. The 
old conclusion, held by autocratic and short-sighted capitalists, was thatthe 
laborer was and must be under their control as a helpless dependent. This 
reactionary notion puts labor in an attitude to dictate terms to capital, and 
runs in the line of stirring up antagonism, culminating in strikes and other 
blind or lawless violence. 

The broad and inclusive view is the interdependence of capital and labor, 
as allies and coworkers—money, brains, hearts, and hands, in partnership 
for the common good. 

It is true that labor of brain and hand produces capital; but itis alsotrue 
that capital is the accumulated result of industry and thrift and foresight, 
and that without such accumulation or prudent saving labor could have no 
constant and good employ: The capitalist has a fund, his savings for years, 
without which wages could not be — in starting any industry, and the re- 
sults or products of the labor employed renew and increase that fund. 

A man starts a factory, for instance, and has $50,000 to invest. Without 
that money no factory could be started, no machinery bought, no labor paid 
for, no plans laid for sales and returns. On the start it is all outgo and no 
income, and there must be capital to use and wait for an income. 

To say that in such a case, which is one of thousands, wages are not drawn 
from capital is to contradict common sense and daily experience. This 
shows the need and benefit of thrift and sagacious foresight, by which capital 
iswon. When the factory gets into operation and its goods are sold and money 
comes in, labor keeps up the capital and thus opens the way for its own last- 
ing employ, and creates the wage fund and the interest. This shows the 
need and benefit of labor fairly paid. 

Thus we see the unity of interest ofemployer and employed, and to see this 
is to reach toward mutual justice. Itis a shallow and materialistic view 
which sees only muscular toil as creating capital. With that toil must be 
skill, and with skill there must be thrift to save and sagacity to use the re- 
sults of labor or capital and large enterprise, and the best lot for labor are 
impossibilities 

NATURAL RIGHTS/AND JUSTICE. 


Here is a strange notion of justice: 

“Though the people of the State of New York consent tothe landed pos- 
sessions of the Astors, the puniest infant that comes wailing into the world, 
in the squalidest room in the most miserable tenement house, becomes at 
that moment seized of an equal right with the millionaires, and it is robbed 
if the right is denied.” 

This is a most excellent text for a lazy fellow, unwilling to work and earn, 
but ready to plunder and enjoy the earnings of others. 

The comment of George Basil Dixwell on this paragraph is excellent: 

“It is assumed that the value of land in this country is the product of na- 
ture; but nearly all of it is the product of capital, slowly acquired by self- 
denial. Mr. George himself estimates that of the present annual product 
nine-tenths is due to the efficiency which capital lends tolabor. Take away, 
then, the capital—take away the farm improvements, the tools, the mills, 
the machinery, the houses, etc., and it would seem that a very large portion 
of the population must perish. They do not perish vecause those who have 
gone before have labored and saved. But for this antecedent labor and 
thrift no piece of ground would command any rent. The whole value, then, 
would seem to belong of right to those who are here. 

“We welcome to our shores nearlya million persons from other lands each 
year. What would the people of the United States think if each of these im- 
migrants, not satisfied with the equal chance to share in our labor, should, 
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upon landing, claim for every man, woman, and child a pro rata right to the 
land of the country? The contrast between the puny infant and the million- 
aire is highly rhetorical. But how, if in robbing the rich, werob a thousand 
times as many deserving persons who can not afford to be robbed? 

‘* Let us look at an illustration a little rhetorical in the opposite direction. 
Here is a brave-hearted woman 60 years old, left destitute long ago with 
three children. She has faced the world with thrift, intelligence, and self- 
denial, and saved, after many years, a few thousand dollars. She bought a 
home in the city, paying half its cost, and raising the other half on mort- 
gage. She has lived plainly and brought her children up well. She has 
barely enough to support herself without charity. Mr. George proposes to 
take her all inthe name of justice! * * * 

“It is not necessary to confiscate all’ property in land in order to prevent 
some abuses. Toturn Mr. George’s favorite illustration upon him: It is not 
necessary to burn down your house because there is a pig init. The pigcan 
be driven out!” 


CHAPTER II. —PROTECTION VS. FREE TRADE. 
SOCIALISM, FREE TRADE, AND DOOM OF PRIVATE PROPERTY IN LAND. 


**Toil on, ye millions, and rejoice, 
The morning star is in the sky; 
Day dawns, and like the skylark’s voice, 
Fall the glad tidings from on high. 


** And ye who read the times aright 
Can see how well the work goes on, 
The red Dawn driving back the Night, 
The whole world turning to the sun.”’ 


Henry George isa free trader, not a hesitant, half-way revenue tariff mam 
This can easily be seen in Progress and Poverty. Even where this ques- 
tion is not especially discussed the free-trade theories cropout. In his book, 
Protection or Free Trade, the question is taken up at more length, but not 
with any added strength. He advocates agitation for free trade and the 
abolition of private property inland. ‘Throughout thecivilized world, and 
especially in the United States and Great Britain, a power is now arising 
capable of carrying the principles of free trade to their logical conclusion. 
* * * There is now sufficient social discontent and a sufficient desire for 
a reform to accomplish great things, if concentrated on one line,” is his 
opinion. 

He discusses free trade and socialism, thinks the efforts to combine for 
higher wages well enough, yet not of lasting use, but that ‘the robber (private 
ownership of land) who takes all the laborer has left, is the oneagainst whom 
his efforts should be first directed.”” Some socialists, he says, want govern- 
ment todo too much. He is sometimes called a socialist; sometimes they 
deny that he isone. As to those branches of business that ‘‘are in their 
nature monopolies,”’ which would probably include railroads and telegraphs, 
he thinks ‘‘state management better than state regulation.”’ It might just 
here be suggested that our only state management of such affairs on a large 
scale has been that of the canals of New York by that State, which proved a 
source of corruption and extravagance, and cost far more than private man- 
agement. 

Without being decided for radical socialism, and while disclaiming the An- 
archist’s opinions or practices, the arguments used by both are drawn from 
his words. He might, indeed, opena New York office with this sign over its 
doors: ‘‘Henry George, theorist on State ownership of land and on free 
trade. Socialists and Anarchists furnished with assertions and arguments 
free.’’ 

He thinks the workingmen of our country “are now ready for a movement 
that will appeal to them on behalf of real free trade.”’ On this point many 
workingmen differ from him, and are ready fora movement to strengthen 
protection. 

His final aim and purpose is revealed in this frank statement: “Property 
in land is as indefensible as property in man. It is so absurdly impolitic, 
so outrageously unjust, so flagrantly subversive of the true right of prop- 
erty, that it can only be instituted by force, and maintained by confounding 


in the popular mind the distinction between property in land and property - 


in things which are the result of labor. Once that distinction is madeclear— 
and a thorough discussion of the tariff question must now make it clear-- 
and private property in land is doomed.”’ 

A free-trade agitation, the end and aim of which is to hasten the doom te 
all private property in land, is a justsumming-up of the plan of Mr. George— 
a plan certainly very interesting, but probably not very welcome, to some 
millions of owners of the farms they have cleared and new cultivate, as well 
as to a host of owners of town lots on which they have built houses for their 
families. 

By free trade he means the abolition of all tariffs, the sweeping away of 
all custom-houses, the abolition of all other taxes, and the taxing of land t¢ 
pay all public costs and debts—these ends to be reached step by step. This 
much for his theory and aims. How does he oppose protection and uphold 
free trade? Does he give us facts on which to build his arguments, or only 
theories and assertions, which facts disprove? 

It is noteworthy that in the whole discussion of this question he draws his 
inspiration, and gathers his assumptions and the meager facts given, largely 
from free-trade foreigners. From John Stuart Mill we get much; from Sir 
Edward Sullivan, Judge Byles, M. Thiers, Frederick List, and other eminent 
foreign advocates of protection, nothing. Thompson, of Philadelphia, is 
quoted for convenience. Carey occasionally, but not with the respect to which 
he is entitled; while Judge Kelley, Hon. John L. Hayes, Mason, and other 
eminent Americans of like views are ignored. 


ASSERTIONS DISPROVED BY FACTS. 


In Progress and Poverty it is said “ Free trade has enormously increased 
the wealth of Great Britain, without decreasing pauperism.” Itis a favor- 
ite but false method of some English writers to show the alleged prosperity 
which free trade has brought their country, by giving statistics of their 
trade, while making no comparisons with the trade cf other countries. Mon- 
gredien, for instance, says: “In 1840 the foreign trade of the United King- 
dom (exports and imports) was £172,133,000; in 1878 it was £614,255,000, a mar- 
velous increase.’ But the foreign trade of protective France increased in 
greater ratio meanwhile, and the foreign trade of the United States grew 
from $202,846.941 to $1,153,809,261. While the British trade gained 350 per cent 
that of our country gained 550 per cent—an increase more marvelous, and 
largely while we had a protective policy. 

Mr. Mulhall, an eminent English statistician, computed the wealth of 
Great Britain in 1840 as fourfold that of the United States, and in 1880 he es- 
timated our total wealth at #55,000,000,000, that of Great Britain at #45,000,000,- 
000; our yearly gain in wealth at $875,000,000, theirs at #325,000,000. It might 
be said that protection enormously increased our wealth. The fact is, that 
the Australian and California gold discoveries and the new productive power 
of machinery gave a great impetus to the wealth of the world, and we both 
shared it, yet our most rapid growth, since the protective tariff of 1860, is a 
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fair argument for our tariff policy, while it destroys the assumption quoted 
from Mr. George. The Boston Advertiser sums it up as follows: 

**In 1860 the United States started in the race with Great Britain #8,470,000,000 
behind. In that period this country has been embarrassed in its progress by 
a great war, and yet at the end of twenty years it has overtaken and passed 
Great Britain in the race, and in 1880 had $%3,875,000,000 more of wealth than 
her free-trade rival had in 1882. Dosuch facts show that protection has ham- 
pered the development of industry in this country? 

‘*Now, let us compare the growth of the industries in the two countries. 
We have not the value of all the manufactures of Great Britain for 1860, Mr. 
Mulhall for some reason ae to give them, but the value of all her 
nanufactures in 1882 was $4.0 000, 000. We can, however, compare the man- 
ufactures of cotton and wool of the two countries—a comparison very much 
in favor of Great Britain, since she has made far more progress in these than 
in any other branches of production. 

The value of the cotton and woolen products of Great Britain in 1860 was 
$580,000,000, against $705,000,000 in 1881. The value of the same products in 
the United States in 1860 was $185,000,000, against 8548.000,000in 1880. Inother 
words, Great Britain’s gain in these products has been 21 per cent, while 
that of the United States was 295 per cent. In 1860 the value of all manufac- 
tures in this country was $1,970,000,000, and in 1880, $5.560,000,000—the largest 
of any country in the world. It may be here added that this marvelous in- 
crease Was to supply the demands of ourown country. 

‘‘Lest it be said that manufactures are the protected industries and that 
they have been stimulated at the me ne of agriculture, we will give the 
value of farms, cattle, crops, and eapomente in the United States for the 
two periods, namely, $9,210,000,000 in 1860 and $15,060,000,000 in 1880. The value 
of the crops in the United States in 1860 was $915,000,000, and $#2,075,000,000 in 
1880. We have no figures at hand toshowthe drift of British agriculture, ex- 
cm those showing that the number of acres under tillage in the United 
Kingdom in 1870 was 24,075,000, and 22,878,000 in 1881, a decline of 1,197,000 acres 
in eleven years. So far from showing that agriculture has suffered by pro- 
tection, these facts go to prove that it has thrived with all other industries, 
and has suffered in free-trade England.” 

Joseph Hatton, an Englishman, states, in an able article on English affairs, 
in the New York Independent, that the avearge value of the‘three principal 
cereal crops in that country from 1866 to 1875 was $345,000,000, and from 1876 
to 1885 it fell to $270,000,000, and the value of their beef, mutton, and wool fell 
from $625,000,000 in 1866 to $450,000,000 in 1885. He tells of corn-growers for- 
merly rich, now bankrupt or emigrating. Other causes come in to hasten 
this disastrous change, but it shows that free trade does not help the farmer 
there, while our condition shows that he thrives under protection here bet- 
ter than do his fellow husbandmen in any other land in the world, 


Some extracts from Protection or Free Trade will be given, with brief 
comments interspersed: 

“The social condition to which the protective theory would logically lead 
is “~ lowest in which man is ever found—that from which he has toiled up- 
ward.” 

In this country, under a protective policy, the social condition of the peo- 
ple is the best in the world, and tends up, not down. 

a shutting out of foreign products must increase the price of domestic 

roducts.”’ 

P Few such products are wholly shut out, yet the lessening of their importa- 
tion builis up their home manufacture and lessens their price. For instance, 
Michigan salt was $1.80 per barrel twenty years ago; it is now sold at whole- 
sale at 65 cents, barrel costing 20 cents ‘included, or 5 bushels of salt for 45 
cents, less than one-third its former price. 

“The making of a tariff, instead of being, as the protective theory requires, 
a careful consideration of the needs of each industry, is in practice simply a 

ame of ‘grab,’ in which the retained advocates of selfish interest bully and 

@, bribe and logroll, to get the largest possible protection for themselves, 
regardless of others or of the general good. The result is, and always must 
be, a tariff which resembles the theoretical protectionist's idea of what a pro- 
tective tariff should be about as closely as a bucketful of paint thrown against 
a Wall resembles the-fresco of Raphael.” 

Without expecting perfect legislation on this or on a subject, this asser- 
tion is a coarse fling at such men as Senator JUSTIN S. MORRILL, of Ver- 
mont; Hon. W. D. Kelley, M. C., of en and others prominent in 
tariff legislation—men of personal honor and intelligent carefulness. It ig- 
nores, too, the fact that all tariffs, while being perfected, are open to the 
close and often useful criticism of Sg yee criticism which compels a 
reasonable fairness. While no tariff has been, or is, faultless, an undercur- 
rent of equity runs through them, a wise recognition of the unity of interest 
in ailindustries. Howcould thecountry have prospered for the past twenty- 
five years with such a botchwork as he pictures? 

“What shall we say of the notion that the raising of wages in protected in- 
dustries would raise wages in all industries? Itis like saying that to dam 
the Hudson River would raise the level of the Atlantic Ocean.” 

We should say that the es = the Cambria Iron Mills at Johnstown, 
Pa., made it necessary to build houses for 50,000 people, to cultivate vege- 
tables and fruits in the fields near by to partly feed them, to erect stores, 
schoolhouses, and churches, and thus give employ at good wages to thou- 
sands of persons in industries not eed and that this is but one of 
many such illustrative proofs of thesimple truth that the growth of protected 
industries helps those in other occupations to more work and better pay. 

“The whoie spiritof protection is against the rights of labor.” 

What a strange hlunder the Knights of Labor have made in electing as the 
chief officer of their organization a man who declares: ‘I am a protectionist 
from the crown of my head to the soles of my feet!”’ 

Abraham Lincoln was ever in arrapesey th the people and sought their 
elevation and well-being. He was a'decided opponent of free trade, and a 
protectionist. In his first annual message as President are these words, 
which surely are not against the “rights of labor:” 

“‘Many independent men everywhere in these States, a few years back in 
their lives, were hired laborers. The prudent, penniless beginner in the 
world labors for wages awhile, saves a surplus with which to buy tools or 
land for himself, then labors on his own account another while, and at length 
hires another new beginner to help him. This is the just and generous and 
prosperous system which opens the way to all, gives hope to all, and conse- 
«juent energy and progress andimprovement of condition to all.” 

Mr. George remarks: 

“It is always assumed by protectionists that its benefits are felt in all in- 
dustries, and even the wages of farm laborers (in an industry which, in the 
United States, is not and can not be protected by the tariff) are pointed toas 
showing the benefits of protection.” 

It is needless to repeat the facts already given showing the wages of farm 
workmen == as a rule, in those sections where farms and factories are 
neighbors. Evidently these manufactories stimulate to better farming, in- 
creasing its profits and its products. 

To illustrate this it is found (by official census reports) that the average 
— per acre in Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan, which may be called three 

estern manufacturing States, in 1880 was 354 bushels of corn and 17 bushels 
of wheat, and the average cash value per acre for the leading crops was 
$15.79; while the three nonmanufacti Western States, Iowa, Minnesota, 
and Kansas, with soil quite as rich as the others, but few factories raised an 





average of 34 bushels of corn and 11} bushels of wheat, and the cash value 
per acre of their leading crops was 99.62, or 60 percent less than those where 
manufactures have been built up. 

-Is not the farmers’ wool worth some $80,000,000 yearly, protected? Is there 
not a tariff of 20 cents*a bushel on imported wheat; of 4 cents a pound on 
butter; and duties on imports of other grains, dairy products, meats, etc.’ 
Are not farm products imported to some extent? Would not Canada send 
us millions of dollars’ worth of such products yearly if there were no duties? 
Yet we are told that ‘‘ the farmer is not, and can not be, protected.” 

A New York Free Trade League broadside, issued years ago, is described, 
on which it was said that ‘‘The farmer rises in the morning and draws on 
his pantaloons taxed 40 per cent, and his boots taxed 30 per cent, striking a 
light with a match taxed 200 per cent,’’ andsoon. These assumptions are 
treated as “ buta eae illustration of the way such taxes ultimately fall,” 
and ‘‘ the robbery of the protective tariff, which takes a dollar, andit may be 
four or five, out of the consumer’s pocket for every 25 cents it puts into the 
Treasury,” is denounced. 

All this is assertion and assumption without proof, and no proof is possi- 
ble. It started in the Mongredien tract, The Western Farmers of America, 
issued by the Cobden Club in London, and sent over here by the ton for wide 
distribution—the disinterested effort of that body of British men of wealth 
and high position to show Western farmers how they were being robbed of 
#400,000,000 yearly by protection, and could stopthat robbery by adopting the 
free-trade policy, by which change, as the London Mining Journai frankly 
said: “Great Britain may hope for a very large trade from the United 
=. Henry George, as an echo of the Cobden Club, is a curious specta- 
cle! 

Our consul at Cork, in his report to the State Department in 1880, said that 
the Irishman — more for his clothing of woolen and cotton than the Amer- 
ican paid for like qualities here. Marshall W. Field, of Chicago, a great im- 
porting merchant, not known as a protectionist, says that ordinary woolens 
and cottons (which make up nine-tenths of our use) *‘ sellas lowin the United 
States as in England;”’ fine goods, worn by the few, somewhat higher, as our 
labor is higher and must be ‘‘so long as we continue our protective tariff.” 
So vanishes the 40 per cent tax on the farmer’s pantaloons. As to the 30 per 
cent tax on the poor, plundered sufferer’s shoes, he buys them as cheap as 
the English prices for like qualities. 

It is needless to spend more time on these often exploded misstatements. 
Isit best that the ,000,000 of yearly wages of our woolen mills and shoo 
shops be paid out here, or in England or Europe? 

Improvements in processes, greater home product and home competition— 
all made possible by fair protection, and all helping to reduce prices to fair 
rates—are lost sight of. ith the cheap wages of European lands and the 
greater skill ofour workmen, we could undersell them, but their low wages 
we do not want, and therefore we do want our protective policy. 

“So far from its being the mark of a profitable commerce that the value of 
a nation’s exports exceeds her —— = the reverse of this is true,’’ is the 
same as saying: So far from its being the mark that a farmer’s commerce 
with the world is profitable, that he sells more than he buys, the reverse is 
true, and he gets rich only when he buys more than he sells. 

Let a farmer, or any man, try the two Ways; Manage to produce and sell 
$1,000 worth a year and to buy 3900 worth, and then change and sell #900 and 
buy $1,000 yearly He would, of course, fall behind and run in debt $100 a 
year by the last method, that is by making his imports larger than his ex- 
ports, which Mr. George evidently holds as the mark of a nation’s profitable 
commerce! 

By the report of the Bureau of Statistics in Washington in 1884 our domes- 
tic commerce was over $9,500,000,000 yearly, or thirteen times as great as our 
exports, fifteen times as great as our imports and over seven times as great 
as all our foreign commerce. This internal trade, home production, and 
home exchange is far greater than that of Great Britain or of any other 
country and is the means of thrift for the people which our protective policy 
—e to build up. F 

“Keeping our own market for our own producers” is described as like 
“keeping our own transportation for our own legs.” 

If a farmer wants a coat, is it better that the cloth be madein England, the 
workmen making it fed and clothed and paid there, the profit of the manu 
facturer realized there, the farmer’s produce sent across the ocean and the 
cloth sent back, said farmer paying freight and commission both ways; or 
that the cloth be made in his own town where he can feed the workmen, where 
better home wages Will be paid them, the profits help a home manufacturer 
and increase home capital, and the freight and commissions both ways be 
saved? This is ‘ keeping our own markets for our own producers.” 

‘Three parties in Detroit are said to own ninety-nine one hundredths of 
the timber lands in the great timber State of Michigan. * * * The duty 
on lumber has not added to the profits of the lumber workmen, the wage- 
workers.” 

No three parties in Detroit, or anywhere else, own 5 per cent of the timber 
lands of Michigan. Lumbermen’s wages here are at least 20 per cent higher 
than in Canada, a differeuce which many intelligent men among these work- 
men attribute largely to the duty. The home market for some $14,000,000 
worth of the ian of our farms and mechanics’ shops which the lumber 
industry of Michigan gives each year is surely a large benefit. 


MAKING BRICK WITHOUT STRAW. 


“The claim po ularly made that protection encourages home industry 
(i. e., all home industry) can be true only in one sense—the sense in which 
Pharoah encouraged Hebrew industry when he compelled the making of 
bricks without straw. * * * Protection implies prevention. It »revents 
trade—more exactly that part of trade which consists in bringing in from 
other countries commodities which might be produced at home.” 

This amounts to saying that protection hinders and lessens home produc- 
tion and foreign trade. Protection is not prohibition, but competition 
Fair and wise protection breaks down foreign monopoly by building up home 
competition and thus reducing prices, but it also checks home monopoly by 
letting in foreign competition if our home prices are too high. It builds up 
a great home trade, makes our production larger, our home wealth solid, and 
so makes a healthy and safe foreign trade possible. 

The varying tastes and wants of a high civilization will always lead to 
exchange of many commodities. We are the Pom producing nation in 
the world, and our products of both farm and factory increase more rap- 
idly than those of any othernation. Our manufactures, mostly needed and 
used at home, are greater than those of England; our farm products greate! 
than those of that or any other land; our increase of production and foreign 
trade greatest since 1860, under a protective policy. 

From 1860 to 1880, with 60 per cent increase in population, our wheat proc- 
uct gained 212 per cent; corn, 105 percent; wool, 286 per cent; cotton, 66 pel 
cent: merchandise, imports from $353,000,000 to $668,000,000, and exports from 
$333,000,000 to $835,000,000; total value of manufactures from $1,019,000,000 to 
$5,360,000,000. We have done fairly in “‘ making brick without straws.” 

In Massachusetts are valuable real estates, great factories, the best ma 
chinery and wealth—all the conditions to rob the workmen and make the 
poor poorer, accord to the assumptions of Henry George. The annuai 
report of the sa anks of that State for 1886 shows how absurd those 
assumptions are. It gives,in round numbers, deposits as $291,000,000. De- 
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sits during the year $67,000,000—of which two-thirds are in sums less than 
300. Number of open accounts 900,000; showing small deposits by many 
persons, and an increase of 5 Ph cent over the year previous. 
It is safe to say that over $150, 
men and women who are ** makin 
tion and by land sharks, crushed by bloated monopolists! 


facts touching things as they are than “ Progress and Poverty.’ or “Pro- 


tection or Free Trade” bring us, and we want wiser advice than these books | 
_ & | Mastery of things which brings wealth. 


are able to give. 


Edward Atkinson, of Boston, is not’a protectionist, and is considered acare- | 


ful statistician. He has just given the Bureau of Statistics at Washington a 
report showing that the average annual wages of mechanics have advanced 
from $468 in 1860 to $720 in 1886. He also estimates that the lower price of 
goods increases the purchasing power of the skilled laborer’s wager from 80 
to 100 per cent, and of the unskilled from 40to 50 per cent in this same period. 
This is an added refutation of these assumptions. : 
But the gaining of material wealth is not all. The poet well said: 
‘*Tll fares the land, to hastening griefs a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, but men decay.”’ 


Do men decay? In an address at the New England Agricultural Fair, at 
Brattleboro, Vt., in 1866, John A. Andrew, then governor of Massachusetts, 


spoke of the rapidly improving condition of the people of this country in | 


these words: 

“*T desire to attract the observation of this body of intelligent people to the 
diversification of industry in its relation to the prosperity of the American 
farmer. I can do little more than to remind you that while population has 
grown, wealth has advanced beyond population; that as ourindustry has be- 
come diversified, our capacity to purchase and enjoy has been much more 
than correspondingly enlarged; and that the union of the people in a com- 
mon purpose to develop all their powers, by whatever means, whether in- 
tellectual or mechanical, is the secret of their own growth and the ameliora- 
tion of the estate of man. 

“Better fed, with more fullness and variety; better clad, in more gar- 
ments, and those more pleasing to the sense of beauty; better sheltered, by 
houses more commodious and tasteful and enduring, with more books and 
newspapers, and larger public libraries; enjoying far more and better means 
of travel and transportation—this Commonwealth does, in its own current 
history, afford the proof of the advantages of our American aim at the largest 
conquest over all the domains of industry.”’ 

Not forgetful of a darker side, this statement is true of the improving con- 


dition of a growing number of people. Men donot decay with us. 


INVENTION IMPROVES LABOR. 

‘While, asa matter of theory, it is clear that labor-saving inventions ought 
to improve the condition of all, as a matter of fact it is equally clear that 
they donot. * * * While discovery and invention have been steadily in- 
creasing the productive power of labor in every department of industry, the 
condition of the mere laborer has been growing worse.” 

David A. Wells, former United States special revenue commissioner, gave 
an address on Industrial changes, before the National Unitarian Conference, 
at Saratoga, N. Y., last October. He said that thereis both a bright and a 
dark side to this subject. The march of invention, if it destroys some ocou- 
——— creates others. Thus, the introduction of the railroad and telegraph 

as given employment to thousands; and the introduction of the telephone 
has given employment to thousands more. He confessed that he was once 
of the opinion that the tendency of affairs was to make the rich richer and 
the poor poorer. He has now given up this view, and believes that the ten- 
dency of affairs is to make the poor richer. 

Mr. Wells has had large opportunities for investigation, and has studied 
these questions for a long time. 

Prof. W. G. Sumner writes in the New York Independent, giving his con- 
clusions in substance like those of Mr. Wells. 

Both these gentlemen are free traders, and their opinion differs widely 
from that of Mr. George, while it agrees with that held by H. C. Carey and 
Hon. W. D. Kelley, well-known protectionists. 


EVERY POLITICAL TRUTH A MORAL TRUTH. 

Mr. George well says: ‘‘Every political truth must be a moral truth,” and 
then asks: ‘‘ Yet who can accept the protective theory as a moral truth?” 
Each nation is agreat family. In the smaller households, while not seeking 
to wrong others, the first care and duty is to provide for the family, to see 
them well employed, to call out and develop their faculties and powers and 
the family resources, to foster their prosperous well-being, to put them on 
the upward pathway of progress and improvement, in soul as well asin purse. 
When this is done, the common good is helped, when it is not done, the poor 
family is adrag on all the neighbors. 

The family does not and can not in self-justice admit others on equal terms 
to its privileges and advantages, the gaining of which has been at large cost 
and care and toil. It isa true Apostolic saying: “He that provides not for 
his own household is worse than an infidel;” that is, unfaithfulness in prac- 
tice is much worse than unbelief in theory. 

As with the small household so with the great family—the nation. It must 
first “provide for those of its own household” and developits own resources, 
and by so doing help the common good. If foreigners, members of other 
great families, would come in to share its trade it must, in self-justice, levy 
such taxes on them as shall help pay its costs and develop its resources. 
This is the moral truth of the protective theory. 


BRAINS AND HANDS JOINT WEALTH PRODUCERS. 


“To admit that labor needs protection is to acknowledge its inferiority 
There runs through the protectionist profession of concern for labor a tone 
of condescending patronage more insulting than frankly expressed contempt 
could be. * * * Is not labor the producer of all wealth, the creator of all 
capital? Is it not true the men who labor feed and clothe all others? Is it 
not true, as has been said, that the three great orders of society are ‘work- 
ingmen, beggarmen, and thieves?’ ”’ 

‘Does a man protected by law against murder and arson feel any inferiority 
because just legislation shields him from danger? Does the protected capi- 


000,000 of these deposits come from working | 
brick without straw,” robbed by protec- | 
Doubtless there | 
are wrongs to be righted there, as elsewhere, but we need to get nearer the | 





talist feel any inferiority? The alleged tore of condescending patronage is | 


in the distempered fancy of Henry George, and nowhere else. The 


pro- 


tectionist, Henry C. Carey, no more felt nor showed such aspirit than did the | 
free trader, John Stuart Mill, and neither of these men would have stopped | 


to charge the other with it without proof. 
left to minds of lower range. 

In the questions quoted about labor an important and leading element is 
left out—that is brains. Ismuscleallandmindnothing? Back ofthe weaver 
is the skill that invented the loom, which works with a speed of a hundred 
hands; back of the farmer the skill that wrung from nature the secret of 
raising useful and abundant food. Good brains must guide good hands. 
There must be skill, sagacity, persistence, and control of passion and appe- 
tite, or labor is a blind giant striking and delving at random, only to be 
smitten down by poverty at last. 

When, fortunately, the good brain and hands belong to the same person, 


Such poor work they would have 
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we have the skilled workman or inventor, worth more and justly paid more 
than one of less skill. It isa shallow and mischievous fallacy, a cruel and 
materialistic conception, toconsider manual toil the sole source and producer 
of the world’s wealth. 

There is no wealth without that labor, and we may well be grateful to the 
host of patient toilers, but skillof brain and strength of hand must be cowork- 
ers, or We are all doomed to poverty. 

Some men can foresee the set of human tides, and know where to build and 
what waters to navigate. They have organizing power and that insight and 
They work with their brains—often 
very busy too with eyesand hands. They employ others at stated pay—the 
wage system, good in itself but liable to abuse as other good things are. 
They guide others who often win more for themselves than they would with- 
out such guidance and win something also for the great brain-worker to use 
in larger labors. Whoever has heart and mind to improve the wace system, 
to open the way for profit-sharing, codéperation, or whatever else wil! deserve 
honor and gratitude. What weneed is justice and respect and amity between 
employer and employed. 

The approval of the three great orders of ‘ workingmen, beggarmen, and 
thieves "’ is fuel to the fire of hate—an ugly, false, and ever-widening division 
of society, in this country especially. 

It implies that the wage-workers are the only workingmen, and are a class 
from whom all others rob or beg, and who, therefore, may be supposed to 
hate all others—a hideous and mistaken conclusion, full of anarchy and con- 
Whosoever uses brain or hand, pen or tongue, to add to the world’s 
abundance and culture is a worker and wealth producer. All are, useful, 
from the swarthy toiler at the forge to the scholar at his books; they all de- 
serve honor as far as they work in unity of spirit for the common good. 

To make manual labor an unwelcome and hated drudgery, and so fill the 
heart of the workman with discontent and jealousy, seems the strangely dis- 
tempered fancy of Henry George. In his recent Social Problems he says: 

“We all know that work in itself is distasteful, and that there never was a 
human being who wanted to work for the sake of work.” 

Is supine laziness—no exertion of muscle or brain—the highest bliss? If 
so, the finest civilization must be where such laziness most abounds. But 
the civilized man is active and enjoys activity, What are muscles and brain 
for? Is not their use and exercise joy and health and education? Work, 
when not excessive, is a pleasure to a healthy person, and gives the worker 
added dignity and power and self-respect. We should be miserable without 
it. The strong man exults in the swell and play of his muscles and takes 
pleasure in each heavy blow he strikes. To suppose that man is in a world 
where he must work, but that his imperative task is distasteful and void of 
enjoyment, is a libel on God and man. 

NATIONAL RESTRICTION OF HOURS OF LABOR. 

Here comes, from amidst these protected industries, a proposal fora more 
uniform and better way of restricting the hours of labor. Hon. John L 
Hayes is secretary of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers and 
editor of the Bulletin, published in Boston, the able magazine of that asso- 
ciation. Ina late number of that magazine, ‘‘with extreme diffidence, yet 
with the gravity of earnest conviction," this pertinent question is asked: 

“Is it not expedient so to amend the Constitution of the United States as 
to confer upon Congress the power to regulate the national labor?”’ 

Only a sentence or two from his excellent article can be given. He says: 

“Protectionists, whether statesmen or manufacturers employing capital, 
can notconsistently decline to meet this question. They are not encumbered, 
like the free traders, with the laissez faire doctrine that there should be no 
interference by the nation with the rights of individuals. They claim that 
it is the highest function of the Government, so far as the Constitution per 
mits, to legislate for the protection of labor and for the industrial develop- 
ment of the nation. How then can they deny that the moral obligation of 
the nation to ameliorate labor by restricting the hours of toil is no less bind- 
ing than that of raising wages by protection? 

“Ts it not reasonable that labor should secure the benefit of a part at least 
of the time saved by its increased productiveness? 

“Modern labor is entitled to some compensation for the monotony and ab- 
sence of positive enjoyment under the system of labor by machinery. The 
skilled workmen under the old handicraft arts derived positive pleasure 
from the exercise of their skill. 

“A national system of labor restriction, cautiously and wisely matured, 
while a boon to labor, would be not only without injury, but a positive gain 
to the manufacturers of the country. The unequal condition of things grow- 
ing out of varying State legislation would beremoved. The hours of labor 
being the same throughout the country, no section would have the advan- 
tage in competition over another.” 

Copious extracts from the article found conspicuous place in the bulletin 
of the American Iron and Steel Association in Philadelphia. Is there any- 
thing ‘‘more insulting than frankly expressed contempt could be’’ in the 
spirit or method of this humane and timely proposal? 

It recognizes that labor, up to a healthful point, is needed exercise, he) ping 
to strength and dignity and beauty of body and mind, but that beyond the 
healthful limit excessive toil lessens human capacity and enjoyment. 


FREE TRADE DEPRESSES INDUSTRY MORE THAN LAND SPECULATION 


“That land speculation is the true cause of industrial depression is, in the 
United States, clearly evident,” is the way of accounting for such depressions 
natural to a man whose mind is so filled with land theories and alleged rob- 
bery by rent as to have scant room for plain facts. 

For some years, from 1842 to 1846, British manufacturers were very active 
in efforts to break down our tariff. It was said that $1,250,000 was spent here 
by their agents in Washington and elsewhere. The free trade or revenue 
tariff of 1846, with its ad valorem duties, was passed. and English railroad 
iron was pushed into this country and sold at 40 per ton, regardless of profit, 
and lower than it could be made here. This went on until our rail mills 
were closed, and then the English makers took control, pushed up prices 
sold us a million tons of rails at $75, got back their losses and far more, took a 
great sum of money, for those days, out of the country, crippled our indus- 
tries in this and other like ways; and notwithstanding the evil day was de- 
layed by the new influx of California gold, there come in 1857 a most terrible 
financial and industrial depression—not land speculation, but British free 
trade efforts and plans its cause. 

On the land-rent question Mr. Dixwell comments as follows: 

‘There are two cases in which the rent of land and of capital also become 
orem and the source of poverty. One is when the owners are absentees. 
This Mr. George recognizes. The other is where the owners, instead of buy- 
ing their conveniences and luxuries of their fellow-citizens, buy them abroad. 
This he ignores, but this is semiabsenteeism. 

‘Tf, for instance, rents and profits together receive in the United State #2, 400, 

000,000 out of $7,000,000,000 annual profit, in consideration of the use by the 
rest of thecommunity of their land and capital, and if they immediately be- 
rin to redistribute three-fourths or more of this great sum to other classes 
nthecommunity, we speedily come to have vast masses of men who are en 
gaged in producing articles they want, and in services, and who bring con- 
veniences and luxuries to the doors of those who produce necessaries. 

‘** But if the owners of land and capital sent their twenty-four hundred mil- 
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lions abroad after cheap goods (as free trade would lead them to do) the in- 


evitable effect would be to break down the foreign market for our raw prod- | 


ucts to make what we did buy exceedingly dear instead of cheap (we having 
no home competition regulating prices), and in the end to limit us toasmall 
portion of what we now have by our direct industry. A vastly diminished 
gross annual product would insure, and rents, profits, and wages, all suffer- 
ing together, an impoverished people would nolonger be able to support the 
stately universities that are now in league with the Cobden Club to destroy 
our industries, 


ally, but their good intentions can not alter the result.” 
A SYLLOGISM ON TARIFFS AS TAXES. 


A protective tariff is treated as an unjust tax—robbing with no return of 
benefit. Many taxes, for schools, roads, etc., are paid willingly by all rea- 


sonable persons, who know that they are more than paid back in mental | 
| in the great plan. Let us help to move this world onward and upward, and 


and material benefits. 
as to producers. 


So a protective tariff isa boon to consumers as well 
This method of treating the matter is borrowed from the 


Cobden Club, which is made up of large English land owners and manufac- | 


turers. 

Mr. Dixwell makes its absurdity plain by the following syllogisms: 

“Files are instruments made of steel. 

“A regiment, marching in regular order, is composed of files. 

‘Therefore a regiment, marching in regular order, is composed of instru- 
ments made of steel. 

“Some taxes take money from the people and give nothing in return. 

“Tariff duties are taxes. 

Therefore, tariff duties take money from the people and give nothing in 
return.”’ 

‘There is logic for you—as good on files as on tariffs.” 


SHARP AND SHORT. 


“If the adbdlition of protection is as protectionists predict, certain to disor- 
ganize trade and industry, then it is better for all, and especially is it better 
for the working classes that the change should be sharp and short. If there- 
turn to anatural condition of trade and production must temporarily throw 
men out of employment, then it is better that they should be thrown out at 
once and have done with it,” etc. ; 

After the sharp and short struggle to which this advice might lead, if fol- 
lowed, we should get back to the natural condition of things, or at least a 
long step that way, although Government must confiscate all landed property 
to complete the journey. How much better off would the workingman be? 
Might he not be far worse off? Howisit in free-trade England? 

A body of South Staffordshire iron workmen protest against the British 
free-trade policy in an address to their employers which is full of mournful 
pathos. They say: 

‘* We ask you, gentlemen, can you expect that we will continue like dumb 
driven cattle to accept with indifference the present state of things as if we 
had become ‘living dead men” 
living has driven, and is driving your best workmen out of the country, to 
compete with us in the labor markets of the world.” 


A strong reaction against free trade is going on in England, started among | 


workingmen. Revivers of English industry and like associations are formed, 
books and tracts sent out, and the movement is feltas a force in politics. Sir 
Edward Sullivan, in his able book on Protection to Native Industry, says: 


“Is it not absurd and irritating to the working classes to admit duty free | 


all the manufactures they produce, and to tax all they consume—teas, cof- 
fees, etc? They suffer both ways. The value of their wages lessened by the 
duty on their food, and the amount of those wages reduced by the free ad- 
mission of foreign manufactures.” 

Ireland, too, has free trade, but the step toward a natural condition of things 
works badly there—worse even thanin England. Wages in both countries 
are lower than here and émployment not so sure and constant. Poor ad- 
vice this about the sharp and short struggle. 

Criticisms of British free trade are not prompted by any ill-feeling to- 
ward the people of Great Britain. The ties of a common lineages, of a com- 
mon language and literature, and of large intercourse and personal friend- 
ship are not to be weakened. The fraternal feeling between us and the Brit- 
ish people is, we trust, to last. Weare glad of their prosperity and regret 
any adversity that may befall them. We honor and hold in loving reverence 
their great and true men and women, and they cherish like feelings toward 
eminent persons in this country. But when, to keep our trade by checking 
the growth of our home industries, their traders and manufacturers, their 
scholars and le gentry and nobility, seek to shape our industrial policy 
and to intermeddle in our home affairs, we must say: Hands off! 


CHAPTER IiI.—CONCLUSION, 


‘“‘Whatever may, in Time, befall, 
Must end in love and right at last; 
To-day is better than the past, 

And Love must own and govern all. 


“And from earth’s dust and toil and strife, 
And from life’s transient pains and cares, 
The race constructs the unseen stairs 

And climbs into a higher life.” 


To write books which darken the despair and dim the hopes of a millionof 
toilers, and confuse the views of many who read them, is a graveerror. If 
the writer’s words are winged with eloquence and heated by intensity the 
only go farther, and burn and wither instead of giving fructifying warmt 
wherever they go. This is the error of the author of Progress and Poverty, 
and a sense of duty leads to this task of review and criticism of some of his 
leading statements, leaving others equally open to like comment. 

The words of Henry George are “as the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness ’’—it is a wail of despair. But one illusive strain of hope is in it—a sin- 

le gleam of light which only dazzles to blind, but can not lead to deliver us 

mevil. Itis well that facts refute the central thought of his books, for 
that thought is full of gloom and despair. He asserts that our industrial 
civilization crushes the many lower down that the few may rise higher. 
This would make that civilization a hideous and a growing crime and ca- 
lamity. But the plain and happy truth is, he is mistaken. The toiling host 
is gaining instead of losing. 

‘here are wrongs to be righted. There are employers and employed who 
need a change of heart. Inequalities in wealth will exist, for there are 
diversities of gifts and aims. dead level would be a calamity, mak life 
monotonous and taking away the stimulusand the education that come from 
varied powers. When a man uses the power of his money to crush others he 
isan incubus. When he opens ways for others to rise he isa helper. We 
Want the helpers—the stewards holding and using wealth for the common 


The poor man must be so treated as not to lose his self-respect. Wages 
fairly earned and justly paid, or profit-sharing or coéperation, can not come 
with ignorance or jealousy, or by oppression or violence. The assumptions 
and assertions of Henry George are not helpful, his remedy is unwise and 


It is not charged that our colleges are doing this intention- | 
| the life beyond. 





| labor and capital are up and will ‘down at no man’s bidding.” 
| meet them wisely and bravely and welcome them hospitably. 
| the scope of these pages to treat of plans and methods. 


The low price of labor and the high price of | 


| written gives an idea, though necessarily im 
| Carnegie’s character. In his private life, in his disposition to do the world 
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absurd.- We want hope, not dispair, that we may gain light and strength to 
right what is wrong and to bear one another's burdens. 
Manifest in the progress of man is*the truth that “through all things an 


| upward tendency irresistibly streams," the Divine plan and intent; not dream 
| or legend, but the great fact of history. The toller who builds the useful 
| railroad is better off than the toiler who built the pyramids to perpetuate the 
| pride of Egyptian Pharoahs. 


As it has been so it is to be. The path of man 
on earth leads up, and it is fit work for us all to join and clear the way that 
the weak as well as the strong may walk therein. Doubtless it leads up in 
Of that immortal! hope Henry George well says: “The poets 
have sung it, the seers havetold it, and in its deepest pulses the heart of man 
throbs ae to its truth.” E 

We would not dim that hope, but would look through the gates ajar to 


| know the nearness and reality of that higher existence; but to make this 


world hopeless and only find hope in another is an enervating error, a break 


see and feel that it is made so to move, and thus hope for better things both 
here and hereafter. 

But duty here and now is to be considered. These questions reins to 

@ must 
It is beyond 
Of the spirit which 
must animate us Emerson wisely says: 

‘**But there will dawn ere long on our politics, on our modes of living, a 
nobler meaning in the sentiment of love. * * * The State must consider 
the poor man, and all voices must speak for kim. Every child born must 
have a just chance (with work) for its bread. Let us begin by habitual im- 
parting. Let me feel thatI am a lover. Iam tosee toit that the world is 
the better for me, and to find my reward in that act.” 

In the National Labor Tribune, at Pittsburg, Pa., October 30, appeared the 
following loving tribute to two brothers who have practiced_this ‘‘ habitual 
imparting,” as a growing number are fortunately doing in these days: 

‘In the death of Thomas M. Carnegie the Pittsburg district lost one of its 
most enterprising manufacturers, and the workmen an employer whose re- 
lations with them were ever such as to win their cordial regard. 

“Mr. Carnegie’s career was indeed an example well worthy of emulation. 
Remarkably thorough in the conduct of the affairs of the firm of which he 
was a meaaber, to whom its success was to noinconsiderable extent due, this 
natural modesty was so strongly developed that the public saw and heard 
little of him for one in so prominent and important a position. The work 
men, however, knew him, knew him as one of those unostentatious, reliable 
— upon whom they could count at all times to remember them in their 
nterests. 

“Surely, when @ man who has had so much to do with{thousands of work- 
men, who was chairman of a system of iron and steel manufacturing as 
that employs more workmen than any other in the country, has by his con- 
sistent regard for fairness won the place in their hearts that Thomas M 
Carnegie holds. there is nothing further left to be said that would add to the 
reputation of that man. : 

“The spontaneous exhibition of deep regret at his untimely death seen in 
all the mills in which the Carnegies were interested is a crown of praise that 
could not be surpassed by aught that man might devise. What we have 
arfect, of one phase of Mr. 


ood, to elevate humanity, he was a noble second to his brother Andrew. It 
would be in the nature of a superfiuity to refer to the intelligent generosity 
with which these gentlemen have contributed of their wealth to public weal, 
and assisted in numerous a schemes which met their approbation 
Yet what has thus been given in benefactions was but the beginning of that 
which promised to be an exceptional career of wise generosity.” 

These brothers did not do good deeds to be seen of men. Without the 
knowledge of the one still on earth, or of the Tribune editor, this heartfelt 
word is given place here. It is aforegleam of coming light, telling of a day 
when labor and capital shall wage no war, but fraternity shall open the way 
to justice and amity between them. 


The Tariff—Duties on Wool and Woolen Goods. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. ROBERT P. C. WILSON, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 2, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under considera 
tion the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties 
on woolen goods— 


Mr. WILSON of Missouri said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I thank my distinguished friend of the Ways 
and Means Committee [Mr. Survey tor his generous courtesy 
in dividing his time so as to enable me to address the Committee 
of the Whole atthishour. I assure him of my high appreciation 
of this kindly act, which is characteristic of his generosity. 

The question of taxation is ever recurring in one form or an- 
other. It isas old as civil government itself, and yet involves 
the seeming paradox of being as young as the present hour. 

That some system of taxation is essential to the maintenance 
of civil government has never been seriously questioned. He who 
would enjoy its protection, and the advantages given by its insti- 
tutions rests under correlative obligations to render obedience to 
its laws, and bear his just proportion of the burden of taxation 
necessary to maintain it; but, Mr. Chairman, I deny the right of 
any government, even the most despotic, to confiscate the prop- 
erty of one portion of the people and give it to another, by the 
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exercise of that assumed right, manifested in the mailed hard | 
of despotic power, or under the forms of republican government. | 

Mr. Justice Miller, of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
himself a Republican, in the case of The Loan Association vs. To- 
peka in 20 Wallace, 657,in delivering the opinion of the court 
crystallized the doctrine of the Democratic party on the subject 
of the protective tariff in these words: 

The power to tax is, therefore, the strongest, the most pervading of all the 
powers of the Government, reaching directly or indirectly to all classes of the 
eople. It was said by Chief Justice Marshall, in the case of McCulloch »s. 
he State of Maryland, that the power to tax is the power to destroy. Astrik-. | 
ing instance of the truth of the proposition is seen in the fact that the exist- 
ing tax of 10 per cent imposed by the United States on the circulation of all 
other banks than the national banks, drove out of existence every State bank 
of circulation within a year or two after its passage. This power can as 
readily be employed against one class of individuals and in favor ofanother, 
so as to ruin the one class and give unlimited wealth and prosperity to the 
other, if there is no implied limitation of the uses for which the power may | 
pe exercised. To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the 
property of the citizen, and with the other to bestow it upon favored indi- 
viduals to aid private enterprises and build up private fortunes, is none the 
less robbery because it is done under the forms of law and is called taxation. 
This is not legislation. It is a decree under legislative forms, Nor is it tax- 
ation. 

Had that great jurist in the course of his judicial life never de- 
livered but that one opinion his name and fame would be secure | 
and illustrious. : : 5, 

When our fathers sought the shores of the New World it was | 
for the purpose of escaping oppression in every shape and form, 
and not for the purpose of perpetuating the despotisms of the 
Old. Their aspiration was to be free in all things consistent with 
the release of the minimum of their natural rights necessary to 
be given up for the benefit of the whole. They wished not only 
to be free themselves, but to be free with all their earthly pos- 
sessions, and to do as they pleased with their own, unvexed by 
arbitrary power. - 

In other words, they wished to be freemen in all that the word 
implies. In God’s sunlight, free to go and to come; free to labor 
in the fields, the forest, in the workshop, and everywhere in 
the land, and on the sea, and to enjoy the fruits and the rewards 
of their toil; free to buy and to sell at home and beyond the seas, 
wherever it was their interest to do. 

When they and their descendants, the founders of this Gov- 
ernment, framed the Constitution, the question of the methods 
of raising revenue for its maintenance was anxiously considered. 
and the result was the adoption of the plan of 


INDIRECT TAXATION. 


The first Congress that assembled made provision for the im- 
position of duties on goods, wares, and merchandise, and other- 
wise provided for the raising of revenue for the various purposes 
of Government by a system of indirect taxation. This system, by 
asort of unanimous consent, was regarded as the most efficient 
plan that could be devised for that purpose. Through its in- 
strumentality large sums of money, the result of enormous taxes 
and exactions, have been and continue to be extracted from the 
pockets of the people, in the most surreptitious way and without 
the citizen realizing the extent of taxation to which he is really 
subject. 

The Government is thus enabled to stand at the gates of com- 
merce leading into our country from the high seas, and exact 
not only sufficient moneys from articles brought from foreign | 
countries to support it, economically administered, as our fathers 
intended it to be, but has assumed to collect tribute for a favored | 
class of our citizens known as “ manufacturers” under the spe- | 
cioue pretext of protecting them against foraign competition in 
the sale of goods, wares, and merchandise manufactured abroad, | 
our friends, the Republicans, say, by the paupers of the earth, | 
including, of course, that pauper of all pauper laborers, that 
‘raw head and bloody bones” of the protectionist, ‘‘the ryots 
of India.” Now, these manufacturers will be enabled by the re- 
ception of this tribute to pay higher wages, say our Republican 
friends; in other words, will and do divide these spoils with their 
employés. Do they do this? What sane man believes it? 

Mr. Chairman, human nature is the same now as when the 
morning stars sang together at the dawn of creation, and will so | 
remain forever. The employer regulates the price he pays for 
labor by the measure of supply anddemand. By the grace of the 
Republican party, through its protective tariff, ne has been en- 
abled in many instances to gain vast fiches, and with it has come 
to him that abounding selfishness, greed, and arrogance that 
often attend its acquisition. He divides not one cent more of 
these bounties, this largess, if you please, this tribute wrung from 
commerce, among his laborers than he is forced todo. He pays 
to-day what the labor organizations of this country, operating on | 
his self-interest, compel him to pay. 

These friends of American labor; these advocates of the so- | 
called great American system are in continual warfare with or- | 
ganized labor and have been for many years. 





LOCKOUTS AND STRIKES 
Lockouts and strikes, with all the woes to the laborer and his 
family incident thereto, more than a decade have marked the 
seemingly irresistible tread of the iron, coal, woolen, cotton, rail- 
road, and other barons, to the almost entire conquest of the busi- 
ness and wealth of this country. 
In the terse language of a distinguished United Stat 
speaking in that body during the debate on the Chi 
tion several years ago: 


‘s Senator, 
nese ques- 
} 





The average manufacturer is interested generally in two things, namely, 
the highest protective tariff and the cheapest labor. 
® *« = a * = * 


It is dificult to perceive the origin of that political economy, whi 
gests high protective tariff, and at the same time advocates theadmission of 
servile laborers in this country without limit. It means high prices for the 
productsof manufactures, and low prices for the labor which produces them; 
the aggrandizement of capital and the debasement of labor; greater wealth 
to the wealthy and greater poverty to the poor. - 


h sug- 


At the time of the passageof the first revenue act our Govern- 


ment itself was a mere infant among nations. 


FIRST TARIFF FOR PROTECTION. 


Our country had just emerged from a long and desolating war 
for independence, brought about in part ‘for cutting off our 
trade with all parts of the world,” as declared inthe Declaration 
of Independence. 

The infant Republic was bare of resources at that time; the 
three handmaidens of civilization, agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures, were scarcely known to the thirteen infant States 
that then nestled in their cradles along the Atlantic seaboard: 

It was under these adverse circumstances that a tariff on im- 
ports was laid in part to aid the establishment of manufactures; 
but the old heroes of that day made no hypocritical pretenses in 
doing so. Theyindulged inno cant about ‘American labor,” as 
is the custom with protectionists of this day, but honestly and 
broadly stated that a partof the tax was meant as a bonus for the 
purpose of protecting our infant manufacturers from foreign 
competition, and of giving them an advantage equal to the amount 
of the tariff laid on foreign goods brought to this country to sell, 
and for the further purpose of inducing men to risk their means 
in manufactures of various kinds. 

They reasoned that because of the poverty of the people gen- 
erally, and the great weakness of the infant industries then exist- 
ing, they could notin the nature of things successfully compete in 
the market with the old established industrial plants of the world 
across the seas, some of which had been in existence perhaps for 
centuries, and which at that time, and as they practically do 
now, commanded the most of the world’s trade, and hence they 
could not in all likelihood sustain themselves without outside 
assistance; and furthermore, new industries would thus be en- 
abled to organize when guaranteed to some extent against loss; 


| and so to uphold our infant manufactures and stimulate others 


into existence, which would contribute to make us independent 
of the outside world, the people of our infant country at that 
day, certainly with the most patriotic intentions, be their course 
wise or not in the light of its results, extended them all the aid 
in their power in this way. 

It was regarded at that time merely in the nature of a bonus, 


| something like aid which is often voted by the public, or volun- 


tarily given to induce enterprises to locate in cities and towns. 
CONSUMER PAYS THE TAX. 


No one contended then, nor was it ever contended afterwards 


| until the Republican party obtained possession of the adminis- 


tration of the Government that the foreigner paid the tax. They 
understood then precisely, as the Democratic party understand 
now, and have always insisted, that the consumer paid the tax, 
That first the importer paid the tariff levied on goodsimported, 
and the tariff thus paid by him would be paid in its turn by the 


| wholesale dealer, who in his turn would put it upon the retailer, 
| who would finally make the consumer pay it, and thus at last the 


plain and the poor people of this country have the bulk of the 
burden of taxation to bear, for they are the principal consum- 
ers, especially of the necessaries of life. 
THE BONUS TO BE TEMPORARY. 
Mr. Chairman, the early statesmen of the Republic never for 
one moment entertained the idea that the present system of bo- 


| nuses dealt out to the favored classes in this country by the Re- 


publican party would ever become at any day or age the fixed 
policy of the Government. It was in an extremely modest way, 


intended by them as an expedient merely temporary to aid really 
infant industries to stand upon their feet, and then they were 
be withdrawn. 

Henry Clay, the great exponent of protection, during the fore 
part of the century (in 1833) in behalf of the beneficiaries of this 
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doctrine exclaimed upon a certain occasion, when the same sub- 
ject we are now discussing was being debated in Congress: 

Now give us time and cease all fluctuations and agitations for nine years 
and the manufacturers in every branch will sustain themselves against for- 
eign competition. 

INFANTS TERRIBLE. 

If in the providence of God, it was possible for this old states- 
man to revisit these scenes, with what amazement would he 
contemplate the infant manufacturers of that day, now more than 
a hundred years old, still clamoring for protection after having 
for more than a century battened and fattened on the money of 
the people given as largesse. With what astonishment would 
he behold these bloated infants, now grown to cyclopean pro- 


portions, enjoying an average tariff of 85 per cent on woolen | 


goods, more than four times as much as they received when 
they were really in the infant stage of their existence. 

In 1824, when the tariff on wool was first laid, 20 per cent was 
thought to be extravagant protection to this business, and it 
was thought would certainly enable it to stand up; but no, like 
the daughter of the horse-leech, its cry from that time to this 
has been, ‘‘Give! give! give!” until those infants of now more 
than threescore years and ten are propped up with nearly three 
times as much support as originally demanded. Under the rev- 
enue tariff the glass infant was thriving under the protection of 
from 15 to 30 per cent; but now pottery and glassware under the 
duties imposed by the McKinley bill receive on some articles 
more than four times that amount, and so on through the sched- 
ules. All experience goes to show that from the days of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, the great apostle of protection, to the present 
time, the more you feed these infants and the older they grow, 
the weaker they become. 

PROTECTION SHAM. 


The naked truth is, Mr. Chairman, the whole scheme of protec- 
tion in the light of the history of the Governmertt since its founda- 
tion isa miserable sham and pretense, fostered and kept alive by 


designing men to enable them to enrich themselves at the ex- | 


pense of the toiling millions who constitute the great body of 
consumers. The Democratic party has steadily fought the ad- 
vance of these monopolists, and with undaunted courage and 
sleepless vigilance in the cause of the great.army of producers 
and those depending upon the sale of their brawn, brain, and 
muscle, have disputed every inch of ground since the days of 
Thomas Jefferson to the present time, and had it not been for the 
exigencies of the civil war,I am safe in saying that the people 
would have realized long ago the aspirations of Jefferson, as mani- 
fested in his first inaugural in 1801, when he said: 


With all these blessings what more is necessary to make us a happy and 
prosperous people? Stillone thing more, fellow-citizens. A wise and frugal 
government which shall restrain men from injuring one another, shall leave 
them otherwise free to regulate their own pursuits of industries and improve- 
ment, and shail not take from the mouth of labor the bread it has earned. 


This is the sum of good government, and thisis necessary to close that circle | 


of our felicities. 


James Madison, the compeer and friend of Jefferson, and the 
great father and expounder of the Constitution, during the first 
Congressional debate declared himself in general terms upon this 
question as follows: 

FREE COMMERCE. 


Iam myself the friend of a very free system of commerce, and hold it as a 
truth that commercial shackles are generally unjust, oppressive, and im- 
ager All are benefited by exchange, and the less the exchange is cramped 

y Government the greater are the proportions of benefit is to each. The 
same argument holds good between nation and nation as between parts of 
the same nation. 


Exchange is not cramped between the States; trade and com- 
merce is absolutely free between them, to the incalculable benefit 
of the whole people of the country, and the Democratic party 
still maintains the doctrine of trade enunciated by Madison. The 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER], in his remarkable speech 
on yesterday, quoted Andrew Jackson as good authority in favor 
of the principles of the Republican party. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in his last annual message, not long before 
his final retirement to the shade of the Hermitage, this canon- 
ized saint of the Democracy of the Union used these words: 


In reducing the revenue to the wants of the Government your particular 
attention is invited to those articles which constitute the necessaries of life. 
The duty on salt was laid as a war tax and was no doubt continued to assist 
in the paymentof the wardebt. Thereisnoarticle, the release of which from 
taxation would be felt so much; to this may be added all kinds of fuel and 
provisions. 

Justice and benevolence unite in favor of releasing the poor of our cities 
from burdens which are not necessary to the support of our Government and 
tend only to increase the wants of the destitute. 


These views have always been held as cardinal doctrines of the 
Democratic party since the days of the author of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

Thomas Jefferson himself wrote the first Democratic platform, 
in which is found that plank of heart of oak, ‘‘ Free commerce 
with all nations;” and the same principle has been enunciated 
by the great party of the people in all its national platforms from 
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that day to this. In 1840, 1848, 1852, 1856, and 1860, the follow. 
| ing language wasemployed in proclaiming the principles of that 
party: i 

Justice and sound policy forbid the Federal Government to ‘foster ong 
branch of industry to the detriment of another, that every citizen and every 
section of the country has a right to demand and insist upon equality of 
rights and privileges; * * * and that no more revenus ought to be 
raised than is required to defray the expenses of the Government. 

In 1856, the following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That the time has come when the people of the United States 
should declare themselves in favor of free seas, of progressive free trade 
throughout the world, and by solemn manifestations place their moral in- 

| fluence by the side of their successful example. 

It was during the latter year that the celebrated tariff of 1846 
was enacted. My friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL|], in 
his exceedingly able and brilliant address on Saturday last, the 
strongest yet made, inmy judgment, on the other side, and which 
declares him facile princeps among the advocates of protection on 
this floor, has animadverted upon the baleful effects that the 
tariff of 1846 had upon the business of the country. In this he 
does but follow the beaten path of those who have since that day, 
in their desperation, undertaken in the cause of monopoly to 
answer the arguments furnished by inexorable facts which are 
admitted by all unprejudiced and fair-minded men to have existed 
during that time. 

Mr. Chairman,I am amazed that my very able and eloquent 
friend should repeat these stale stories of the mediocre machine 
orators of the Republican party, and can account for it only on the 
hypothesis that, chamelion-like, he takes on the hues of his sur- 
roundings. I trust when my eloquent friend reaches that high 
| place to which he aspires in the other end of the Capitol, and 
which his talents, industry, and fine abilities so well qualify him 

to adorn, and to which, for the honor of his great State, I hope 
he may attain, that he will rise above these petty expedients and 
with broad, statesmanlike view advocate the real interests of his 
| country. My friend knows thatallcontemporary history teaches 
that under the beneficent tariff of 1846 the country was never so 
prosperous before or since. 

This, Mr. Chairman, was indeed the Augustan age of the Re- 
public. Trade and commerce, under its inspiration, received a 
murvelous impetus. The songs of a happy and contented people 
were heard in the forests among the sturdy axemen, among the 
reapers in the fields, among the mechanics in their shops, above 
the whir and din of the machinery that gave rich returns for 
both employer and employé, and even in the very depths of the 
earth, where men had penetrated to tear the reluctant ore from 
its hiding place, to subject it to the uses of man, they sung at 
their work, nor thought nor dreamed of lockouts and strikes. 
In fact, everywhere in all this broad land, from ocean to ocean and 
from the northern lakes to the southern sea, content reigned 
supreme at the table and at the fireside, and added fragrance to 
the very breath of life. 

Under its electric influence our commerce made such wonder- 
| ful strides that in ten years our tonnage exceeded the tonnage 
'of England. Our shipsasserted and maintained the sovereignty 
of the seas. Noport was a stranger to our flag, and our prosper- 
ous farmerssent their surplus of wheat, corn,cotton, hemp, and, in- 
deed, all the productsof the forest, field, and orchard, not needed 
at home, beyond the seas in American ships, which returned 
ladened with the rich productions of foreign lands to the great 
comfort and prosperity of the whole people. 

It will also be remembered that during that period the war 
| with Mexico was foyght, which required large revenues to sustain 
| it. These were supplied under the operations of that tariff in 
| sufficient abundance to furnish without jar or friction the sinews 

of war to enable our gallant Army and Navy to plant the national 

ensign above the halls of the Montezumas, and to add to our do- 

main an empire of territory which to-day, subdivided into rich 
and prosperous States and Territories, are represented upon this 
| 








floor, and it may not be inappropriate for me to say that our 
final triumph in this war under this act was not attended by 
the issue of bonds and depreciated paper, but every obligation 
accrued under that Democratic administration was promptly 
met by the payment of gold and silver. 
TARIFF OF 186—REPUBLICAN TESTIMONY. 
Iam sustained in this by the great leader of the protective 
system. Do my Republican friends want better evidence than 
that of Mr. Secretary Blaine as to this period? Not testimony, 
you will observe, given under the excitement of debate asa party 
alee, but written down for the present and the future in the 
| calmness of his cloistered studio, as a historian from facts gar- 

nered up in his own rich storehouse of information. His great 
| work, entitled Twenty Years in Congress, 1861-1881, on page 796, 
| volume 1, contains the following: 


The tariff of 1846 was yielding abundant revenue and the business of the 
country was in a flourishing condition at the time his Administration 
(Gen. Taylor’s) was organized. Money became very abundant after the year 
1849. Large enterprises were undertaken, speculation was prevalent, and 
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for a considerable period the prosperity of the country was general and ap- 
parently genuine. The principles embodied in the tariff of 1846 seemed fora 
time to be so entirely vindicated and approved that resistance to it ceased, 
not only among the people, but among protective economists, and even 
among manufacturers to a large extent. So general was this acquiescence 
that in 1856 a protective tariff was not wanes or even hinted by any one 
of the three parties which presented Pres ential candidates. 


The testimony of Mr. ALLISON, the distinguished Senator from 
Iowa, who shares with Mr. Blaine in a great degree the affection 
and confidence of the Republican eats is to the same purport. 

In 1870. on the 24th and 25th of March, being a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee in the House of Representatives, the 
present Senator spoke of that tariff as follows: . 

So abundant was the revenue thus created, that eleven years after, the 


tariff was greatly reduced by the act of 1857, and so continued until after the 
breaking out of the war between the States. 


As Mr. Blaine states in history, the tariff of 1846 gave universal 
satisfaction and it resulted in the rapid disintegration of the 
Whig party, which was like the Republican party, based on the 

rotective system, and the utter fallacy of that system, having 
bean demonstrated, it did not long survive the death of its great 
exponent, Henry Clay. A notable fact, Mr. Chairman, to which I 
direct attention is, that the conventions of the three great na- 
tional parties which convened in 1856, made no issue upon this 
subject. The Republican party, which had its birth during that 
year, found no fault with *“‘free commerce with all nations,” or 
with that tariff. 

Sir, so abundant were the public revenues from the operations 
of the free-trade tariff of 1846, that taxes were again reduced 
by the act of 1857. This act met the support of the most of the 
leaders of the Republican party. Mr. Blaine says most of the 
Representatives from New England voted for it; that Senator 
Fish, afterwards President Grant's Secretary of State, voted for 
it, as did Senators Sumner and Wilson of Massachusetts and 
Senator Allen of Rhode Island, who was, in the language of Mr. 
Blaine, ‘‘the direct representative of the manufacturers of that 
State.” The Connecticut Senators, Foster and Toucey, one a 
Democrat, the other a Republican, voted for it; indeed, the man- 
ufacturing interests of the country after more than ten years’ 
trial were satisfied with it, and enjoyed great prosperity under 
its operations. 

The protected interests of to-day were so prosperous under the | 
low tariff of 1846 that, as we have seen, they joined through their | 
representatives, the Democratic party,in demanding a further 
reduction of the tariff, which was effected by the act of 1857. 

I repeat it, the manufacturing interests of the country were | 
never so prosperous as at that period of our history, and the 
reasons are obvious. We were enabled then to sail our own 
ships, laden with our products, in the pursuit of unrestricted 
trade with all the world, which ships brought back to us in ex- 
change for our own the products of all nations, and so our manu- 
facturers were supplied with free raw material from all countries, 
and with no laws to discourage and restrict trade with foreign 
nations, they readily responded to our advances, and bought at 
remunerative prices, the ‘‘fruits of our looms and forges,” and 
our surplus productions of every kind. 

Now, it seems strange to me, if the protected industries of the 
present day,-as well as the people generally, rejoiced in so much | 
prosperity at that time under a low tariff, why they would not | 
do so again could the McKinley abomination be repealed, and | 
the barriers to our commerce be removed, and they be again | 
permitted practically free trade with the rest of the world, as 
wasthe case in 1846. 

In nearly every speech I have heard delivered on this subject | 
here by the advocates of protection, allusion is made to the tri- 
umph of that policy in the election of Gen. Harrison to the Pres- 
idency. In the first place, Mr. Chairman, I challenge the state- 
ment that that election was an indorsement of the protection 

olicy, because a large majority of the popular vote was given 
in that year not to Mr. Harrison, but to Grover Cleveland, which 
was followed up in the electiong of last year by the complete and 
crushing defeat of the party of protection, evidence of which we 
see in the return to this House of the few who still linger “ su- 
perfluous on the stage.” 

The McKinley bill, which was inspired by the agents and lob- 
byists of the protected industries, who swarmed in the corridors 
mn Capitol and in the rooms of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and had their own sweet will in its preparation, and the 
majority of that committee, with McKinley at its head, merely 
registered the decree of these monopolists, for they dare not 
offend these victims of the ‘fat friers” on whom the hopes of 
the Republican party rests for success at the polls. 

Mr. Chairman, it is manifest that the protective system is has- 
ene rapidly to decay, and I believe is already in avticulo mortis. 
This illegitimate brat of greed and avarice is moribund, and 











does but await the grim offices of the political sexton. 


WRONG SYSTEM OF TAXATION. 

This whole system of taxation is wrong. If the methods of 
taxation now prevailed in the matter of Federal revenues as ob- 
tain in our States the people would know precisely what rate of 
taxation they are paying and would see at once how unequal and 
unjust it was. They would discover that the poor man with an 
average family paid a larger share of taxes than a Gould ora 
Vanderbilt, because they use for the support of themselves and 
families more of the high-taxed articles and necessaries of life. 

When the people pay their city tax, school tax, State and 
county tax, they pay it in money or its equivalant, and can keep 
track of the whole thing, and are thus enabled to hold to a strict 
accountability those who imposethem. If their taxes are higher 
this year than last, on the same assessment, they can go at once 
to their county court, to their town council, to their school trus- 
tees, or to their member of the Legislature, and demand the rea- 
sons thereof if dissatisfied. If this method of direct taxation, 
such as I have alluded to, prevailed in the affairs of the National 
Government, you would know that you were paying from 60 to 
200 per cent in your family purchases, and thus being advised, 
could act accordingly, and at once correct this shameful abuse 
of the taxing power. 

In order more forcibly to convey to the mind the enormities of 
taxation imposed by the Republican party on the people for the 
sake of its protective system, I direct attention to some tables 
which I hold in my hand, and which I have taken from the an- 
nual report of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics for the year 
ending June 30,1891. I will not take up the time of the commit- 
tee, Mr. Chairman, by reading them, but will print with others, 
with my remarks, and invoke the careful scrutiny of all who 
would know the weight of taxation now borne by the people to 
uphold that system, and how it discriminates in favor of the rich 
against the poor. 

ENORMOUS TAXES. 
Rates collected on leading articles of import under the Mc Kinley bill. 


| Average 


jad valorem 

| rate col- 

lected. 

Per cent. 
il tiais rand new ocbedeccesecascesebees sume | 80. 62 
es Gite RROD 8 ood k oo ccc cece nce ene cnns céceccage | 76. 77 
Spirituous and malt liquors and wines. ............-..-..-.------.- | 70. 24 
ne | 57. 24 
Coren Ge I tl. ccc ubnacucscoeccessnceacsece ube | 55. 66 
Silk, manufactures of-_--__...- Diheni ante init in ebk wade andinne wade 51. 93 
re al nenaciemadememenadae cen 50. 98 
Flax, manufactures of.............- aaa nS ES ae ES ee 37. 88 
nn, Geen GO 5. sano neenecdebucsccedouse eu eces | 33. 23 
RPOR Rie BEOGE, TOMMIRSCUTOD OF 5 oon 5nd divi ce ccc c cccesccesccscse | 33. 03 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and medicines -_...................-...-.-- | 30. 5é 
ay ES tt on cab an lies dele ot hae db temadentaatioagtocdarmee 27. 85 


A glance at the dbove table will demonstrate some of the 
enormities of the tax now imposed under existing law, some of 


| which the pending bill seeks toremedy by reducing the tariff on 
| leading articles of woolen goods, which are indispensable to the 


comfort, nay, to the very lifeof millions of the poorin this coun- 
try. While the rich beneficiaries of the bounties of the high 
taxes imposed by the Republican party can at their own pleus- 
ure, like human butterflies, take wing and seek the flowery 
climes of the South on this continent and along the shores of the 
Mediterranean, thus escaping the rigors of our winters, the 
poor, ‘‘whom ye have with you always,” remain to endure the 
pitiless storms that sweep more than half the continent from 
November to May. 
ROBBER TARIFF. 

Now, observe the following table, and see how the robber tariff 
deals with the salt of the poor and at the same time with the 
diamonds, sapphires, pearls, rubies, and other precious stones of 
New York’s ‘‘four hundred” and their imitators throughout the 
United States, who, clothed in purple and ‘‘ much fine linen,” and 
fragrant with the perfumes of Araby the Blest, flash their practi- 
cally untaxed jewels under the gaslights as they mock the calami- 
ties of the lowly. [For table see next page. |] 

REBATE IN SALT. 


Now, there is a rebate in foreign salt used in packing goods 
for foreign markets, which practically makes imported salt free 
when used to prepare goods for foreign consumption; in other 
words, the McKinley tariff, in round numbers from 35 per cent 
to 77 per cent, taxes our own people when using imported salt, 
while the foreigner is favored in this respect with absolute free 
trade. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no better way of disseminating among 
the people correct information as to the rate of taxation they 
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Table showi ing rates of ee on salt and jewelry. 























| 1890. | 1891. Aver- 
dscunsoncsneetpteaiebicnete-skeapcuientierisaidenapelieet an aa 
Articles. Rate of duty. Ordimary Ordinary | Valorem 
Jalues. duties Values. duties rates of 
collected. collected. duty. 
' _ 
Salt: Per ceé ft, 
- bags, sacks, barrels, or other packages .-....... 12 cents per 100 pounds.............- | $610, 145.79 | $209,411. 49 $584, 844.99 | #208, 423. 34 35. 64 
Bi WOE... ceradig adc cnecde as Giamiaaitetaaadiciel 8 cents per 100 pounds.............-- * 250, 916. 62 184, 803. 57 258, 269. 78 200, 366. 49 87.58 
Pe TINE i= wi Xictcnc cibewn nme eeat clea cain henididtie 1 tata Duty remitted under sec. 16, act of |.............2.-}..-...-2..-... FRED Bak cpt dis dieabacone ; 
June 26, 1884. | 
re Oe GE oe, 5 nin bchd tiie Gund teedddewse Duty remitted under sec. 3022, R. | Re itl ieee et SA OF New octeo cede ade 
S., and act Oct. 1, 1890. 
POTEET GE BUONAGR WEBS... 6d dink cca dintien ech tether Cebtaehines tbbiinanas | 12, 952, 423. 32 | 1,466,130.96 | 13, 174,372.84 | 1,505, 803. 07 11. 43 


| 











bear, and which is vital to their prosperity, than through the | my power, and convey the strongest protest possible to be made 

medium of tables prepared honestly and accurately from facts | against the inequalities of the existing tariff laws, and the rank, 

well ascertained from actual experience. The tables I use in | nay the criminal injustice, which the bill now under consideration 

this connection have been prepared by the statistician of the Bu- | seeks to remedy in the interest of the toiling masses of the United 

reau of Statistics, Mr. Brock, from my own State, and I believe | States, and in the true interests of the home manufacturer as 

them to be approximately correct. | well as of their employés—the laborers—and of the home mar- 
These tabulated figures speak more impressively than is within | ket itself. 




















































1890. 1891. | Average— 
Be | | | ($2 |S.) 8s 
as. | | Se. 52 | os 
Articles Rates of duty. F Sage | : SePlee | of 
a og Values. | Duties. Bas ee Values.,| Duties. gas | Ag | <5 
ES te | Saw) 5 o} es 
Soa | gon | ao [oh 
< | | | = |* |8 
nani dierelnnmiccstidhiten oiled’ Lacan nian isn  salibiipieiedelais Cnactiile |---| cleo tsi tantbcgiciatinion 
Cotton, manufactures of: 
Thread, yarn, warps or war 
yarn, whether single or ad- 
vanced beyond the condition of 
single, by grouping or twisting 
two or more single yarns to- 
gether, whether on beans or in 
bundles, skeins, or cops, or in 
any other form— 
Valued at not exceeding 25 Pounds. | Pounds. | |\Pr.ct 
cents per pound............. 10 cts. per pound ....] 82,202.50) $19, 106. ~ $8, 220. 25) ........ 122, 797. a 20,111.02) $12, 279. “al. . --.-|80. 237) 42. 18 
Valued at over 25, and notex- | | 
ceeding 40 cents per pound.| 15 cts. per pound ....| 549, 846. 56) 195, 990. 18} 82, 477. 00).......- 123, 994.50 < mae . 19, -. so cetaniaas ae . 7 
NUL ish tun ulema Aies oubeiietid be ee NE seein teins cninuhdepaiiideskquclis uielcghannbtaen anee 438, 811.75; 154,039.54) 78,986.10)........ . 351) 51.28 
Valued at over 40, and not ex- | 
ceeding 50 cents per 20 cts. per pound ....| 361,971. te 162, 631.53} 72,394 = ss sickle Ce -—' i Be 47) 7s snictusagh ae 2 48 
UE white nce PEO SE aE a cnasbiiapi hid boicned necikial dpieiaaednntadans 308, 62 3 45, 149.57, 70,983. 36!........| .470) 48.90 
Valued at over 50, and notex- 
ceeding 60 cents per pound. 25 cts. per pound ....| 240,556. as 135, 371.85; 60, 139. a1! eds 39,898.75) 22, sacl 9, 974. 6B) ........ . 561) 44. 54 
rin+. amie daily a EY EI IEE gid gd cutinpiohtintmiit-e,ahbbpinactve> dats PRT: 130, 190.36) 75,013. 63) 96, 453. 30} ........ . 576) 48. 60 
Shirts and allarticles of wearing ap- 
parei of every description, not 
specially provided for, composed } | i - 
rhuries anaes part of linen. .......... 55 per cent - Pk ee ~sene|ecnreesaecaca|eens seer oneefecnneece|anccneaecnne 17, 638. 53 D, FORT sa cnictes Baia ois | 55. 00 
oths, woolen or worsted— | 
Valued at not exceeding 80 cents | | | 
EP MOR. ..cccaiinttnksusinrcmaiil 35 c. p. lb. and 35 p. c.- re 715, 276. 96) 5, 156, 205. 19)4, 505, 018. 95) $886. 84/2, 933, 597. 37\1, 946, 703. 20:1, 708, 105. 32; $133.40; .664) 87.74 
Valued at above 80 cents per | | 
ire hiniirsescclipiasestenctain taka ialindl 35 c. p. Ib. and 40 p. cf 664, 851. 29 10, 411. 088, 79/7, 197, 113. 68.2, 998, 24/3, 564, 656. 65'4, 262, 306. 95, 2, 952, 552. 74/1, 379. 02 1.196) 69.2 
Valued at not more than 30 cents | | | 
nh pac agen 33 c. p. Ib. and 40 p.c. sales inanenstled cdecDeidaer hlttlh kiln nclieiieiinve hashes 5, 137 1, 248. 00) 2, 104. 41]........ |» 243/175. 80 
Valued at more than 30 and not 
more than 40 cents per pound..} 38} c. p. Ib. and 40 p.c.}.. 2.2... 22.2 [nn . eee een een eee ween one wees 133, 879.25, 49,925.00, 71,513. 36)... .... | .873)143. 24 
Valued at above 40 cents per ° 
OU thin nihiiiectietsncwindthememnnn ES Ae PE Mio bdsonedacceanlanpundurinsudbivah chepndéabecssneue 6, 026, 876. 60/6, 303, 555. 0915, 803, 603. 286, 609. 92) 1.046) 92.0); 
Flannels for underwear— | | | 
Valued at not more than 30 cents i | | 
RE cies wenn cinnnvib linemen 10 c. p. Ib. and 35 p. oo 2, 576. 50) 709. = 505. 80 Piola eairicsees = 168. ot 143. 80) ........ - 198 & 12 
SES SRS SST: nO, 0 2 OE A I tan ede lites seek etiehss dd edibned ied Se 32 85. 00) 79.79) ........} .258) 92. 94 
Valued at more than 30 and not | | Pf 
more than 40 cents per pound..} 12 c. p. lb. and 35 p.c. | 2,089.00; 1,523. 15)........ a of S at SO ceiabtes .~ 66 67 
De...:.. pcntiibcanidadeatt eb i Ta A rN lh ot brah co nnldwitendiocepiabiaidkbuhadentasengesk 1, 507. Of Pk Clloaniapeed . 800) 97. 83 
Valued at above 40 and not ex- | | rs 
ceeding 60 cents per pound.-.--- 18 c. p. lb. and 35 p.c..| 266,344. £0 142, 121.66; 97,684.60)........; 24,163 12. 783. 00 8, 823. 39)........ 529) 69. 02 
Vaiued at more than 40 and not | | ae 
more than 50 cents per pound..| 33 c. p. lb. and 35p. c..].......--.-.).--.2.---eeee|eo--0e ee ee-- restond 3,108 | 1, 442.00 1, S88. Wii... . £65, 1%. 96 
Valued at above 60 and not ex- | a ee a ae t | a , 
ceeding 80 cents per pound -.__. 24¢.p.lb.and 40p.c..| 461,965.88) 335,136.14) 228, 169.45)...._... 146, 106,920.31) 72, 482.27|........] . 732) 67.79 
Valued at above 80 cents per 
Es ion Sanee= sip uplemincadiibawe suited 35 c. p. lb. and 40 p.c_.{| 680,992.30) 765,205.77; 526,929. 68)........ 167, 121.60) 201,082.75; 138,925.67; 191.42) 1.203) 69.09 
Weighing over 4 ounces per | | | | | 
ni ee ONS 6 on wsce msi cu Achaia OA 0.0 DOE ah iutnks ssi token gee cs ccs cosciigs sedbone 76,141.75; 78,609.64) 72,807, 21)........| 1.082) 92. 62 
ankets: | 
Valued at not more than 30 cents | 
— Lidegigionne aihamdeanie 10 c. . p. lb. and 35 p.c. 4,122 1,070. 7 FOR These ncvan = 50) soe 00 7% e i ceoae . 276 “1 
SD in cite eocagi ican aaa steal | 16} c. p. 1b. and 30 p. Oe ee a ee ee Shine view 5, 317. 1, 680. 00 1, 546. 40)... .... . 266, 91.90 
Valued at more than 30 and not | | | a 
more than 40 cents per pound ../ 12 ¢. p. Ib. and 35 p. c. 5, 946. 50) 2, 010. 00) 1,417. 0B) ........ = 864. 00) 501.84) ........ = = ov 
TD n:n:ns: Shier tehteeetemeett akties Celtis Ce ee ee nnn ee pal 81 } 319. 00 200. 95) ........1 . 391) 91.2! 
Valued at above 40 and not ex a | } | - 
ceeding 60 cents per pound .... | 18c. p. lb. and 35 p.c 6, 436. 50 2, 877. 50 S10 Fe... 684 803. 00) , 229. 17|.......- . 443, 75. 63 
Valued at more than 46 and not | | | | 
more than 50 cents per pound . | 33 c. p. ib. and aie cal de hay Oe tea didi a eal MET a tai las 1, 683. 08) 781. 00) ee duan . 464 106. 12 
Valued at above 60 and not ex- | _ 
ceeding 80 cents per pound .... | 24. p. Ib, and 35p. c-. 467, 25) 322. 50 Bee GBS cence 857. 50 646. 00) 431. 90|........| .753' 66. 86 
Valued at above 80 cents per | | | | 
Ri ioc wiles tn adage nel anaes 35 ¢. p. Ib. and 40p. c- 2, 550 3, 271, 12 DiS 3s te 137 |} 204. 00 Bee suc wed 1.489, 63. 50 
vanes | at more than 50 cents * per 
pound che tindiaeie side | 38h. p. Ib. and 40 p.c}..........--|-2-----.-2ee]e----eeesene|e----2--] 20,208. 55) 20,650.34) 17, 196, 76) .._..... |} . 890) 83. 24 


| | | ! 
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FAVORITES OF THE EXISTING LAW. 
Study these tables, farmers, mechanics, laborers above ground, 
and those who pass their lives hidden away from God’s sunshine 
jn Cimmerian d ‘kness as they delve in the recesses of the earth 
for the further enrichment of the coal barons of Pennsylvania 
and elsewhere, and of those manufacturers of steel, iron, and 
other favorites of the protective system who have, under its op- 
erations, been enabled to realize the fabled wealth of Midas and 
Croesus. You will perceive that the rich man adorns his wife 
and daughters as well as himself with precious gemsof ‘* purest 
ray serene,” unwilling dragged from the dark caves of earth and 
ocean, and with pearls such as Cleopatra was never permitted to 


behold, while 
FARMER LAZARUS 





has to pay the tribute of 77.58 per cent on his salt, 175.80 per cent | 
on his woolen top shirt, 105.96 per cent on his undershirt, all the | 
way from 63.50 per cent to 106.12 per cent on the blankets which | 


are toprotect his wife, himself, and little ones from the bitter cold 
of winter, and if he buys a chain worth 48 cents, tariff off, he must 
pay 52.49 per cent for his share, making the thing cost over $1, and 
if he wants afew nails to nai! aclapboard on his cabin he must pay 
more for the privilege than they are worth at first cost, that is, 
he must pay 61.54 per cent, and if it is a handsaw he wants, he 
must pay 40 per cent to the baron for the privilege of buying it. 
WOOL BILL. 

But I will not pursue this immediate line of thought further 
at this time, but will print with these remarks some tables and 
the bill itself now under discussion as object lessons to be studied 
by the truth-seeker, outside this presence, for none knows better 


of monopoly on this floor. 
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can consumer, in proportion to the amounts purchased and 
brought to this country. It is taxed to the highest mark before 
we get a chance to reciprocate on “bushels of wheat and barrels 
of pork,” so that if the threat in the McKinley bill is ever car- 
ried out and our Government also proceeds to tax it at our cus- 
tom-houses the poor would rarely have acup of pure coffee at 
the breakfast table, which is really the case now. 
LET THEM GO ALL THE WAY. 

If the Republican party leaders are sincere in their desire to 
benefit the great mass of the people of the United States through 
the means of reciprocal trade, why do they not favor reciprocity 
with those countries that are anxious to obtain our agricultural 
products as well as our manufactured goods, and where our trade 
would meet the largest returns? Our main markets are upon the 
continent of Europe and not in and along the southern seas. 

[ will not detain the committee by going into detail to show 
from the statistics of the Treasury Department the hollowness 
of this sham reciprocity which is attempted to be perpetrated on 
the American people, in order, I believe, to obscure the infamies 
contained in the act in question, totheend that it may be perpetu- 
ated. I will, however, say that these statisticsshow thatin L891 


| we exported to the countries south of us $33,000,226 worth of 


The burden of the song of mostof those who have been singing | 


pens of praise in favor of high taxation, in reference especially | manufacturing interests of this country by emancipating trade, 


to the wool bill now under discussion, is that the effect of it will 
be to utterly destroy the wool industry of the country. Every 


key in the gamut of this outrageous system has been sounded by | 


apologists, and on none louder than on this. 


of truth in connection with this wornout and oft-repeated state- 


merchandise, and that of this amount but little more than one- 
third consisted of agricultural products, while on the other hand 
we exported to Great Britain alone $441,599,000 worth, of which 
about $375,000,000 were the products of our farms. 

Mr. Chairman, if Secretary Blaine is desirous of turning the 
Republican party from the evil of its ways, let him lead it to 


universal reciprocity, unite with the Democratic party in break- , 


en ibe : | ing down the barriers it has thrown around commerce, unfetter 
than myself the utter hopelessness of convincing the advocates | American industry, sever the chains that enslave labor, and 


thus enable us again to dominate the trade of the world. Sir, 
the triumph of Democratic principles will not only protect the 


| but will, by thus vastly enlarging the horizon of the world’s 


ment than to append several tables bearing on this subject, which | 


I take from the very able and exhaustive report of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means and which accompany that report. 
DECLINE OF SHEEP INDUSTRY. 

It appears that from the time of the passage of the act of March 
2, 1867, when the first high tariff was imposed on wool, the num- 
ber of sheep has steadily declined, the former east of the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi Rivers. It also appears that the increase 
in the tariff on wool provided for in the McKinley bill, instead 


of raising actually lowered the price of wool 2 to 3 cents, and | 


that the high tariff imposed on wool has had the effect to reduce 
the number of sheep to one-half east of the two rivers named. 
RECIPROCITY. 

Reciprocity seems now to be the new-found slogan of the Re- 
publican party. When the bill imposed by the various protected 
interests of this country, through their lobbyists, during the 
Fifty-first Congress, and by courtesy called the McKinley bill, 
had passed the House of Representatives, Mr. Blaine, in a letter 
to Senator FRYE, dated July 11, 1890, wrote: 


But there is not a section or a line in the entire bill that will open a mar- | 


ket for another bushel of wheat or another barrel of pork. 
Alarmed at the indignant protest of this Jupiter Tonans of 


the Republican party, this piebald and speckled enormity was | 
amended with the reciprocity annex, and in so doing, with strange | 


inconsistency, absolute free trade was provided for with the 


countries to the south of us. Reciprocity simply means, you trade | 


free with me and I will trade free with you. 
It was thought at the time that all this hue and ery for reci- 
procity started by the distinguished Secretary of State meant 


| 


not only aconfession of weakness upon the part of the old leader, | 
but was an utter abandonment of the doctrine of protection. But | 


it turned out that though it was an ignominious retreat from the 
principle itself, yet there was method in his madness in forcing 


demand for its fixished products, create a greater demand for 
labor, which will multiply the laborers and bring them higher 


} a" | wages and steadier employment. 
Mr. Chairman, I can not perform a better service in the cause | ""°~~ - 


TRUSTS. 

Who ever heard of a trust under a low tariff? They are hos- 
tile and can not exist together. These natural outgrowths of 
the principles of the Republican party have assumed vast pro- 
portions and are a positive menace to our institutions. There is 
no industry upon the continent that is not the subject of a trust 
or combine. Possessing unlimited capital, they remorselessly 
crush out all opposition, and have grown so powerful that they 
defy the mailed hand of the law itself in its efforts to protect the 
people from their cruel exactions. No new industry dare raise 
its head in their presence, and, like highwaymen, they compel 
the people, hat in hand, to stand and deliver whenever they ap- 
proach the counter of the merchant or shopman for the actual 
necessaries of life. Prices are by them raised and lowered at 
their own sweet will, and labor is scourged like a galley slave 
and robbed of its reward. 

UNHAND COMMERCE. 

Sir, there is but one way left to destroy this baleful monster of 
extortion, and that is to unhinge and throw wide open the gates 
that bar out the competing commerce of the world, so we can 
buy where we are forced to sell, in the open, unrestricted, free 
markets of the world, and let this be done without unnecessary 
delay, because so fabulously rich, so arrogant, and so powerful 


have these trusts become that they will soon reach out their 


Briarian arms and embrace the manufacturing world in one vast 
combine. 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS A DAY. 

The people of the United States are now paying in taxes for 
Federal purposes $1,000,000 a day. How amazing! What an 
alarming spectacle does this present! But little of this comes 
from the monopolists and plutecrats of the country. The most 
of this incredible sum is toil-stained with the sweat of labor, and 
as it leaves the pockets of the people to sustain the protective 
system the blighting mortgage takes its place. Had not this 


| land of ours been so favored of Heaven with the boundless riches 


the reciprocity clause upon the bill, for he kept his eye steadily | 
on the interest of the protectionists inthis, that the reciprocity | 
clauses extended to countries exporting sugar, molasses, coffee, | 


tea, and hides, all of which articles are now on the free list, and 
are produced by those who want the productions of our protected 
industries, but want but very few bushels of our wheat or barrels 
of our pork, because some of them grow and compete with us in 
agricultural productions. 


As to coffee from Brazil, which is their principal export under | 
this one-sided arrangement with that country, we really pay a | 


large part of the revenues to support the Brazilian Government, 
as the export tax oncoffee is very high and is paid by the Ameri- 


f 


of earth, had not kind Providence cast our lot in the fairest and 
most fertile region of the globe, think you, sir, it could have 
borne this weight, and in spite of it all attained its present com- 
manding position among the nations of the world? 

INSOLENT CLAIM. 

The insolent claim advanced that this is due to the protective 
policy of the Republican party and which is so much vaunted on 
this floor is unworthy of serious consideration. 

The schecolboys know better, and that all this is due in the 
main to our natural resources,our equable climate, to the vast 
and varied extent of our great country, and to the indomitable 
energy and inventive genius of our people, which in spite of the 
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robber tariff has made us the wonder of the world and the hope 
of mankind. 

Had the tariff laws for the last four decades been founded on 
the just principle of “‘ equal rights to all and exclusive privileges 
to none;” had the interests of agriculture been conserved and 
as anxiously guarded by the laws as those of others of less impor- 
tance, and if measures had been taken to prevent under all cir- 
cumstances the taking “from the mouth of labor the bread it 
has earned,” it would not be in the power of the human imagina- 
tion in its wildest flights to conceive of the marvelous develop- 
ment of our country. 





QUININE AND SUGAR. 


When quinine was placed upon the free list it was claimed to 
be a death blow to that industry. That article was then selling 
atfrom $3 to $4 per ounce, whereas now we buy it for less than $1 
per ounce, and the manufactories of that drug enjoy great pros- 
_— by reason of the increase of consumption and consequent 

nerease of a and trade. 

The results from placing sugar on the free list furnish an- 
other unanswerable argument in fayor of the tariff policy of the 
Democratic party and in condemnation of that of the party in 
power, and I can not better illustrate it than by the following ex- 
tract I find on page 22 of the report of the committee on the bill 
now pending: 

FREE SUGAR INCREASES CONSUMPTION. 

The increased consumption of woolen goods which will result from placing 
wool on the free list and reducing the duties on such goods may be approxi- 
mately ascertained by reference to the increased yn ae to of sugar which 
resulted from admitting raw sugar free of duty and reducing the duties on 
the refined product. The weekly statistical report on the sugar trade, Jan- 
uary 7, 1892, of Messrs. Willett & Gray, of the New York Trade Journal, con- 
tains the following statement on this point: 

“The year 1891.—F ull detailed statements for 1891 are given in the ‘Statis- 
tical,’ with comparisons for ten years. In 1891 the receipts of auger were, 
at New York, 824,081 tons; Boston, 193,661 tons; Philadelphia, 491, tons; 
Baltimore, 25,849 tons; a total of 1,534,987 tons at the four ports. Receipts of 
foreign sugar at New Orleans, 88,928 tons; San Francisco, 136,534 tons. No 
sugar was received into the United States through any other a. Total 
receipts of foreign sugar in 1891 were 1,760,449 tons, against 1,338,047 tons in 
1890, The domestic crop of Louisiana is estimated at 180,000 tons, against 
220,000 tons last year; the crops of Floridaand Texas, at 7,000 tons. The beet- 
root sugar production in the United States in 1891 was 5,400 tons, and of 


sorghum sugar 570 tons, and of maple sugar 22,000 tons, and of molasses 
sugar 31,320 tons. 


“The total production of the United States is 246,290 tons, against 280,000 
tons last season. The total consumption of —— in the United States in 
1891 Was 2,885,994 tons (say 1,619,704 tons foreign, 234,970 tons domestic, 31,320 
tons hone manufacture from foreign molasses), against 1,522,731 tons in 1890 
(say 1,257,292 tons foreign, 212,000 tons domestic, 53,439 tons home manufacture 
from fureign molasses). The increased consumption of 1891 over 1890 was 
363,2¢% tons, or 23.86 per cent, and the a for each individual (per 
capita) 67.46 pounds, against 54.56 pounds in 1890. 

‘The importation of refined sugar in 1891 was 2,772 tons at New York, 1,227 
tons at Philadelphia, 1,925 tons at New Orleans, and 833 tons at San Fran- 
cisco. The export of raw and refined sugar in 1891 was 29.837 tons from the 
four ports, 4,693 tons from San Francisco, and 212 tons from New Orleans. 
The extra increase of 18 per cent in consumption above the usual average 
yearly increase of 5 per cent is due directly to the free-sugar tariff and the 
extreme low range of prices ruling during the entire year, with small fluc- 
tuations. We do not look for an increase in 1892 much, if any, above the nom- 
inal rate of 5 per cent, especially as the range of prices in 1892 will be ona 
higher level than in 1891.”’ 

The probabilities are that there will be a greater per cent of increase in the 
consumption of woolen goods, if the pending bill should pass, than occurred 
in the case of sugar. 

Mr. Chairman, of the three graces which preside over the des- 
tinies of our nationh—agriculture, commerce, and manufactures— 
while they are held together in triple link, yet no one will deny 
the first place in the trinity to agriculture. 

AGRICULTURE. 

On the prosperity of this great industry the welfare of the 
world is absolutely dependent, and instead of discriminating 
against it, as the party in power has done from the time it ob- 
tained possession of the administration of the Government to the 
ee time, it is entitled to and should receive the first and 

ighest care at the hands of our lawmakers. As a large part of 
the products of the farmer are disposed of in a free market, 
where he meets the unfettered competition of the world, the 


prices he receives there fixes the price of the home market. 


FRAUDULENT PROTECTION. 

There is no protection for agriculture, and the miserable pre- 
tense of giving it protection by imposing duties on wheat, corn, 
and other products of his toil, as was done in the McKinley bill, 
is an insult to his intelligence, because the most ignorant know 
that a country which producesso large a surplus as our own, and 
which largely feeds the world, can not be protected by prohib- 
itory duties, as it necessarily has no competition. 

The greater part of the exports of this country come from the 
farms. On the part of the farmers of the district I represent 
upon this floor, who in point of intelligence are second to no 
community in the world, I resent the insult offered them in the 
protective duties imposed upon the products named, together 
with eggs, split ae beans, cabbage heads, and dried apples, 
notwithstanding he is permitted to buy free fiddlestrings, skele- 
tons, salted guts, nutmegs, Zante currants, dried blood, hoofs, 
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dragon’s blood, worm gut, and many other such necessaries of 
life, of which these are fair samples on the boasted free list of 
the McKinley bill, and yet we are continually hearing on this 
floor panegyrics on that list from our Republican friends. 


THE PACK MULE. 


The farmer has been made the patient pack mule of the chief 
burden of taxation from the enactment of the Morrill war tariff 
during the war between the States until the present time. Though 
more than a quarter of a century has elapsed since the echoes of 
the last hostile gun died away, and oblivion. has claimed its bitter 
memories as its own, and the old Confederate disputes with the 
venerable Union soldier his greater devotion to the flag of his 
country, reunited and forever cemented by the precious blood of 
brothers, and though, Mr. Chairman, a new generation has come 
upon the stage of action since that day, yet agriculture still stag- 
gers under the heavy load of war taxes imposed to carry on that 
war, and for which even then apologies were made by its author, 
es with promises of their early removal as soon as the im- 
mediate necessity for them should disappear. 

When that time did arrive, instead of relieving the toilers in 
field and workshop, the Republican party repealed the taxes im- 
posed upon those most able to bear them. The taxes upon cor- 
porations, incomes, bank checks, and a long list of other taxes 
were removed and shifted to the already jaded withers of the 
farmer and others who eat their bread in the sweat of their 
brows. 

THE ABANDONED FARM. 

As the result of this sort of legislation, the old rooftrees on 
hundreds of deserted farms in New England no longer throw their 
grateful shade over the once happy homes of prosperous farmers 
in ore of our country, and the sons and daughters of thou- 
sands of others have been driven to the cities for a livelihood, 
and to help along good old father and mother, who still with 

athetic devotion cling to the old homestead, though its reluctant 
fields silently complain thatthey are unable further to bear the 
double burden of their support and the payment of tithes to the 
hideous mogul of protection. These abandoned farms stand as 
mute monuments of the robber tariff, and plaintively appeal to 
the friends of tariff reform never to give up the good fight until 
the last vestige of it is torn from the statutes of the Republic. 

Mr. Chairman,there is something inexpressibly sad to me in 
the contemplation of anabandoned farm. Behold theold farmer, 
with gray head, seamed face, and calloused hands, standing 
amid the wreck of his hopes; he bows his head, gives up the un- 
equal struggle, and turning sadly gazes wearily about him upon 
the thousand familiar objects so dear to his heart; the old house 
that has solong sheltered him, and to which he brought his 
happy bride in the bright days of their youth, and where his 
children were born and raised—the babbling brook sparkling in 
the sunlight as it sings merrily through the tangled wildwood; 
the fields like héeuielt long goaded to unavailing efforts to meet 
the exactions of the taxgatherer and the demands for bread by 
himself and family, now possibly for the last time before his eyes, 
lay discouraged and bare; the orchard fruitless and now to be 
deserted lifts its gnarled trunks and blasted arms in mute fare- 
well, and the meadow, exhausted and poverty stricken, turns its 
sad face to him, as gathering about him his Lares and Penates, 
he prepares, with halting step and heavy tread, to go out into 
the world, self-banished, the victim of the hard, cruel, unjust laws 
of his country. What impressive object lessons are taught by 
the spectacle of these abandoned farms, how they do trumpet- 
tongued proclaim man’s inhumanity to man, committed under 
the forms of law. 

DEMANDS OF THE FARMERS. 

Sir, the demands of the farmers of America are not unjust; 
they comport with the simplicity and severe virtues practiced 
by the fathers of the Republic, by Washington and Jefferson, 
Madison, Jackson, and their compeers, and should receive the 
most earnest and favorable consideration at the hands of Con- 

ress. 

e The farmer and laborer no longer take on trusf, as truths of Holy 
Writ, the smooth sayings of interested men. I do not presume 
to speak for others, but I wish here to say that the farmers and 
laborers whom I have the honor to represent have turned their 
attention to the study of the economic questions of government for 
themselves and can bs no longer deceived. Driven almost to de- 
spair, they have banded together in their own defense and havea 
fixed purpose, and that is to take by the throat and choke the life 
out of the system of taxation that is perpetuated by and for the 
benefit of the monopolists and the corporations of this country. 
There is an irrepressible conflict between the two, and the final 
result can not be doubtful. 
THE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE. 


Mr. Chairman, throughout the various school districts in the 
counties composing the district which I have the honor to rep- 








resent, the farmers and laborers have their alliances and other 
organizations, and have formulated and proclaimed their de- 
mands. They now dominate the public affairs of Missouri with 
wisdom and conservatism. They have challenged to the death 
struggle the monopolists and insolent corporations who have so 
long wielded the destiny of this country through the lavish use 
of corrupt means and challenge to mortal combat the ‘‘fat fry- 
ers,” no matter to what party they may claim to belong. 
THE WAGER OF BATTLE. 


They have declared warfare against the ‘‘ boodlers” and cor- 
ruptionists, the hired agents of monopolists and soulless corpo- 
rations, and are resolved to do their part in the crusade to rescue 
our beloved country from the foul embrace of greed and avarice, 
which incarnate seeks to absorb all the wealth of the country and 
all its trade, and to concentrate it in a few hands to the abase- 
ment and enslavement of the many. I stand with them in this. 
I was sent here mainly through their instrumentality, and as 
long as I have a seat upon this floor, propose to stand by them 
from considerations of duty as wellas from natural inclination, 
and in their name to demand equal justice to all and exclusive 
privileges to none. Composed of the most conservative class of 
our people, and standing as they do at the very foundation of the 


5 


country’s prosperity, no interest can thrive when their indus- | 


tries languish. 

The class for whom I speak largely maintain the country in 
peace, and protect itin war. Why, then, should laws be permit- 
ted to remain unrepealed that have so long discriminated against 
them, and which according to that veracious publicist and econ- 
omic writer, Mr. Thomas G. Shearman, of New York, has resulted 
in concentrating the most of the wealth of the United States 
in comparatively few hands, as appears in the following estimate, 
published in the Century Magazine nearly two years ago: 

200 persons at $20, 000, 000 #4, 000, 000, 000 
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“81, 500, 000, 000 
DANGEROUS MENACE. 

Any system of laws that enables men in a few years to amass 
riches greater than that of kings, and toenjoy revenues larger than 
that of kingdoms, bodes untold evil to the country that tolerates 
them. The fate of ancient Rome, of Egypt, of Babylon, and of 
other great nations of antiquity tells us, from the cemetery of 
dead empires, that their decline and fall was directly traceable 
to the concentration of the wealth of those countries in few hands 
and to the debasement of the masses of the people that followed. 

The poet happily expresses my idea when he says: 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade— 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 


But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroy’d, can never be supplied. 


SOMETHING WRONG, 


There is something radically wrong in the laws of a country 
that make possible such a state of affairs. We are rapidly tend- 
ing in the same direction, and to that system of taxation which 
has obtained so long inthis country is to be attributed, in my 
judgment, many of the evils that menace us. 


THE PLATTE PURCHASE, 


Mr. Chairman, you can stand upon almostany eminence in the 
peerless Platte Purchase, which comprises the district I have 
the honor to represent upon this floor, and if you will permit 
your eye to sweep the horizon that bounds its beautiful prairies 
and umbrageous forests, it will encompass within its vision the 
white houses of the public schools adorning almost every hilltop 
and nestling in every valley, wherein are taught t« day as were 
never taught before the economic principles of popular govern- 
ment. 

Ignorance flees before them like the shades of evil before the 
coming sun, heralding to the plutocrat, to the corruptionist, and 
monopolist that the plain people of this country now know their 
rights, and knowing dare maintain, not with ‘‘ shot and shell and 
saber stroke,” but with— 

That weapon surer yet, 

And mightier than the bayonet; 

A weapon that comes down as still 
As snowflakes fall upon the sod; 
But executes a freeman's will, 

As lightning does the will of God. 

[Applause on.the Democratic side.] 

In the impressive language of another, when darkness settled 
over Egypt and she lost her place among the nations of the earth 
3 per cent of her population owned 97 per cent of her wealth. 

hen Babylon went down 2 per cent of her population owned 


eee 
an 
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all the wealth. When Persia bowed her head 1 per cent of her 
population owned all the land. When the sun of Rome set in 
black despair eighteen hundred men owned and controlled all the 
then known world. 

For the last thirty years, more particularly since the civil 
war, the United States has moved rapidly along the path fol- 
lowed by these old nations. In 1850 our capitalists owned 374 
per cent of the nation’s wealth. 1n1870, only twenty years later, 
they owned 63 per cent. They have more than kept up this ratio 
since 1870, and probably now hold fully 80 per cent of the total 
wealth of the country. What proportion of the population holds 
this large per cent? It is not easy to determine, but it does not 
probably exceed 10 per cent of the 60,000,000 who inhabit this 
country, and this per cent, so small in numbers, but so omnip- 
otent in wealth is using its immense power in every department 
of business and of government in the development and prosecu- 
tion of schemes for making the rich richer and the poor poorer. 

Let us then justify the confidence reposed in the majority of 





| this body by the toiling millions in relieving them, as far as we 


can, of the intolerable weight of taxation they bear. Let us 
‘ery aloud and spare not,” as long as there is a privileged class 
in America;_and, Mr. Chairman, above and beyond all things, 
let us guarantee that no power on earth shall in our country 
“take from the mouth of labor the bread it has earned. [Ap- 


| plause.] 


APPENDIX 1. 
{From report of the Committee on Ways and Means.] 


The rates of ad valorem duties prescribed in the act of October 1, 1890, 
were fixed at from 30to 60 per cent; and in connection with these ad valorem 
rates, duties per pound and ag square yard were imposed upon woolen 
goods and carpets, embraced in Schedule K of said act. The combined ad 
valorem and specific duties under existing law were estimated by the Treas- 
ury Department pending the consideration of the bill in the Fifty-first Con- 
gress, based upon the actual importations of the year ending June 30, 1889, at 
an average of 91.76 per cent on woolen goods and carpets. 

This was an increase over the average rates then in existence, which were 
67.15 per cent. If the bill reported by your committee should become a law, 
the paragraphs relating to woolen goods and carpets would be so amended 
as to read as follows (the marginal figures indicating the rates ad valorem 


| of the combined ad valorem and specific duties, under existing law, as esti- 


mated by the Treasury Department, as above stated) namely: 
THE LAW AS PROPOSED. Equivalent 


391. On woolen and worsted yarns made wholly orin partot 24 Valorem 
wool, worsted, the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other Tate under 
animals, valued at not more than 30 cents per pound, theduty ¢Xisting law. 
shall be 35 per cent ad valorem. 126.28. 

Valued at more than 30 cents and not more than 40 cents ) 
per pound, the duty shall be 35 per cent ad valorem. \ 

_Valued at more than 40 cents per pound, the duty shall be [ 
35 per cent ad valorem. J 

392, On woolen or worsted cloths, shawls, knit fabrics, and 
all fabrics made on knitting machines or frames, and all man- 
ufactures ofevery description made wholly or in part of wool, 
worsted, the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, 
not specially provided for in this act, valued at not more than 
30 cents per pound, the duty shall be 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Valued at more than 30 and not more than 40 cents per) 
pound, the duty shall be 40 per cent ad valorem. | 

Valued at above 40 cents per pound, the duty shall be 40 per | 
cent ad valorem.* } 

393. On blankets, hats of wool, and flannels for underwear, 
composed wholiyor in part of wool, the hair of the camel, 
goat, alpaca, or other animals, valued at not more than 30 
cents per pound, the duty shall be 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Valued at more than 30 and not more than 40 cents per 
pound; valued at more than 40 cents and not more than 50! 
cents per pound; upon all the abovenamed articles, the duty | 
shall be 30 per cent ad valorem. t L 

On blankets and hats of wool composed wholly or in part 
of wool, the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animal, 
valued at more than 50 cents per pound, the duty shall be 35 
per cent ad valorem. 

Flannelscomposed wholly or inpart of wool, the hair of the 
camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, valued at above 50 cents 
per pound, shall be classified and pay the same duty as 
women’s and children’s dress goods, coat linings, Italian 
cloths, and goods of similar character and description provi- 
ded by this act. [That is, 35 and 40 per cent ad valorem, ac- 
cording to quality.] 

304. On women’s and children’s dress goods, coat linings, 
Italian clo ths, and goods of similar character or description 
of which the warp consists wholly of cotton orother vege- 
table material, with the remainder of the fabric composed 
wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the camel, goat, 
alpaca, or otheranimals, valued at not exceeding 15 cents per 
square yard, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Valued at above 15 cents per square yard, 35per cent ad va- 
lorem. 

Provided, That, on all such goods weighing over 4 ounces 
per square yard, the duty shall be 35 per cent ad valorem.; 


103.93. 


Worsted. 
175. 65. 


103. 84. 


88.37. 


88.37. 





*The Treasury expert did not furnish the ad valorem rates upon woolen 
cloths, knit fabrics, etc., in this paragraph (392), but only the rates on 
worsteds, in classes 1 and 2. The rates ad valorem under the whole para- 


aph were pointed out in the testimony of Mr. Ernest Werner before the 
Senate Finance Committee (post, page 5), wherein it appears that the average 
on such goods in this paragraph, upon the samples he submitted, under ex- 
isting law, was 120.93 per cent. 
per cent ad valorem. 

+ No imports reported and no rates given. 

+No imports reported and no rates givep 


Upon one of the samples the rate was 151.85 
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895. On women's and children’s dress goods, coat linings, Equivalent 
Italian cloth, bunting. and goods of similar description or ad valorem 
character composed wholly or in part of wool, worsted,the rate under 
hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or Other animals, and not existing law. 
specially provided for in this act, the dutyshallbe40percenmt - 110.33. 
ad valorem. 

Provided, That, on all such goods weighing over 4 ounces 92.76. 
per square yard, the duty shall be 40 per cont ad valorem. z 

396. On clothing, ready made, and articles of wearing ap- 84.72. 
parel of every ae made up or manufactured wholly 
or in part, not specially provided for in this act, felts not 
woven and notspecially a for in this act, and plushes 
and other pile fabrics; all the foregoing, composed wholly or 
in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca 
or other animals, the duty shall be 45 per cent ad valorem. 

397. On cloaks, dolmans, jackets, talmas, ulsters, or other 82.40. 
outside garments for ladies’ and children's apparel and goods 
of similar description, or used for like purposes, composed 
wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of thecamel, goat, 
alpaca, or other animals, made up or manufactured wholly 
or in part, the duty shall be 45 per cent ad valorem.* 

398. On webbings, gorings, suspenders, braces, beltings, 89.11, 
bindings, braids, galloons, fringes, gimps, cords, cords and 
tassels, dress trimmings, laces and embroideries, head nets, 
buttons, or barrel buttons, or buttons of other forms, for tas- 
sels or ornaments, wrought by hand or braided by machinery, 
any of the foregoing which are elastic or nonelastic, made of 
wool, worsted, the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other 
animals, or of which wool, worsted, the hair of the camel, 
goat, alpaca, or other animals is a component material, the - 
duty shali be 40 per cent ad valorem. 

899. Aubusson, Axminster, Moquette, and Chenille carpets, 65.23. 
figured or plain, carpets woven whole for rooms, and all car- 

ets or carpeting of like character or description, and oriental 

erlin, and othersimilarrugs, the duty shall be30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

400. Saxony, Wilton, and Tournay velvet carpets, figured 71.92. 
or plain, and all carpets or carpeting of like character or de- 
scription, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

401. Brussels carpets, figured or plain, and all carpets or 2.36. 
ens of like character or description, 30 per cent ad va- 

orem. 

402. Velvet and tapestry velvet carpets, figured or plain, 82.25. 
printed on the warp or otherwise, and all carpets or carpeting 
of like character or description, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

403. Tapestry Brussels carpets, figured or plain, and all car- 81.42. 
pets or carpeting of like character or description, printed on 
the warp or otherwise, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

404. Treble ingrain, three-ply and all chain Venetian car- 64.77. 
pets, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

— Wool Dutch and two-ply ingrain carpets, 30 percent ad 65.10. 
valorem. 

406. Druygets and bockings, printed, colored, or otherwise, 61.83. 

— cent ad valorem. 

"ett carpeting, figured or plain, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

407. Carpets and carpeting of wool, flax, or cotton, or com- 50.00. 
ope in part of either, not specially provided for in this act, 

per cent ad valorem. 

408. Mats, rugs, screens, covers, hassocks, bed sides, art 50.00. 
squares, and other portions of carpets or carpeting made 
wholly or in part of wool, and notspecially provided for in 
this act, shall be subjected tothe rate of duty herein imposed 
on carpets or carpetings of like character or description. 

(That is,30 per cent ad valorem.) 
HIGH TAXES POINTED OUT—TESTIMONY OF NEW YORK MERCHANTS. 

In order to show the high rates of duty which were imposed by the tariff 
act of October 1, 1890, on woolen goods, attention is called to the testimony 
taken by the Committee on Finance of the Senate in the month of June, 1890, 
pending the consideration of that bill in the Senate. Among others who ap- 
peared before the Senate committee was a delegation of persons engaged in 
the importing of merchandise. They also stated that they represented #500,- 
000,000 of capital employed in domestic mills, and spoke for the business in- 
terests of New York generally. 

MR. WERNER 8 TESTIMONY. 

Mr. Ernest Werner said: 

“The proposed woolen schedules (H. R.9416) will establish absolutely pro- 
hibitive rates on all goods for men’s wear worn by the masses. 

“ The tariff of 1883 was practically prohibitive on woolen cloths, cassimeres, 
etc., costing less than 80 cents per pound (rate 35 cents per pound and 35 per 
cent ad valorem), of which there were imported in round figures— 
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paying an average rate of duty of 93 percent. The importation of cloths, 
cassimeres, etc., costing above 80 cents per pound in value (rate 35 cents per 
pound and 40 per cent ad valorem), pa ng an average rate of duty of 68 per 
cent, with total importations of both classes being, in round figures— 
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The cloths, cassimeres, etc., valued at above 80cents per pound, being goods 
of high cost, imported for the fine merchant-tailoring trade. In addition to 
these cloths there were imported for men's, wear manufactures of worsteds, 
in 1886, $5,300,000, of which 3,200,000 were in value less than 80 cents per 
pound; in 1887, $4,100,000, of which 83,600,000 were in value less than 80 cents 
per pound; in 1888, 85,900,000, of which $4,600,000 were in value less than 80 
cents per pound; in 1889, $8,800,000, of Which $6,300,000 were in value less than 
80 cents per pound; worsteds costing 80 cents per pound or less paying an 
average rate of duty of 68 per cent as against 72 per cent on goods valued at 
80 cents per pound and over. 

The duties on worsteds costing 80 cents per pound or less in value have 
already been advanced by H. R. 9548 to the rate of woolen cloths, etc., costing 
less than 80 cents per pound; which increases the average rate of duty on 
ther to 93 per cent. As these are the only goods for men's wear which have 
entered in any appreciable way into competition with domestic manufac- 
tures, the following table will show the rates to which these goods will be 
advanced by the proposed bill, and a comparison with the rates established 
by tariff of 1883 and the act of May 0, 1890: 








*See also testimony of Daniel McKeever (post pp. 5, 6) wherein it appears 
that some of the articles embraced in this paragraph are taxed in the exist- 
ing law as high as 255 per cent ad valorem. 








Comparative statement of duties on worsteds. 
| No. 2.—Duty on wor- 
No. 1.—Duty on wor- steds, act May 9, 1890, | No. 3.—Proposed 
































>, | steds, tariff 1883. | classifying worsteds |duties by H.R. 9416. 
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This table does not include the cost of transportation, etc., which affords 
the domestic goods an additional protection of about 10 per cent. 

To percentages in table No. 3 must be added5 per cent for the proposed 
restoration of duties on charges and coverings. 


APPENDIX 2. 


Statement showing the number of sheep in States east of the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri Rivers during the years named. 

















| 
States. |February,/ 1870, 1880. 1890. 1891. 
1868. 

Alabama...........- 257, 151 241, 934 214, 200 286, 238 274, 788 
Connecticut .......- 173, 248 83, 884 97, 100 46,759 | . 45, 824 
Delaware ..........- 17, O72 22,714 38, 800 22, 294 22,517 
ID hii tnntitohientiang 5, 005 26, 599 59, 900 110, 351 111, 455 
| eS 814, 875 419, 465 374, 400 411, 846 383,017 
Sn aincnatinine cater 2, 736, 431 1, 568, 286 1, 110, 800 688, 387 770, 993 
ED satin aotiehed | 2,882,176 | 1,612,680 | 1,019,000] 1,278,000 1, 150, 200 
RE 2,591, 379 855, 493 | 454, 400 475, 816 452, 025 
Kentucky -......... 895, 865 936,765 | 1,009,800 805, 978 765, 679 
te ede 752, 542 434, 666 596, 300 542, 248 547, 670 
Maryianda........... 275, 542 129, 697 152, 700 153, 763 156, 838 
Massachusetts ..... 175, 149 78, 560 63, 300 56, 530 5, 965 
Michigan __.........| 3,948,191 | 1,985,906 1,856,400 | 2,240,841 2, 263, 249 
Minnesota .........- 129, 010 132, 343 307, 500 327, 375 330, 649 
Mississippi .... ...- 192, 960 232, 732 200, 300 240, 148 235, 345 
Missourt sssisititttinlbihes 1, 377,547 | 1,852, 001 1,523,300 | 1,198, 200 898, 650 
New Hampshire -.- 529, 865 248, 760 242, 100 192, 824 183, 183 
New Jersey ........- 193, 952 120, 067 127, 400 103, 170 100, 075 
cg hy eS 4, 996, 894 2,181,578 | 2,205, 800 1, 548, 426 1, 393, 583 
North Carolina... 325, 684 463, 435 425, 000 414, 819 398, 226 
Ohio ................| 6,730,126] 4,928, 635 4,080,400 | 3,943,589 4, 061, 897 
Pennsylvania -..... 3,422,002 | 1,794, 301 1, 649, 300 945, 002 1, 089, 502 
Rhode Island....... 26, 588 23, 938 28, 200 20, 231 20, 433 
South Carolina._..- 179, 864 124, 594 176, 500 102, 031 98, 970 
Tennessee .......... 264, O41 826, 783 858, 500 511,118 511,118 
i ae 1, 042, 580, 347 498, 600 362,112 351, 249 
Virginia ...........- 658, 624 370, 145 426, 100 444, 563 444, 563 
West Virginia-..-.... 880, 000 652, 327 600, 500 508, 654 518, 827 
Wisconsin ..... .... 1, 880, 75 “1, 069, 282 | 1,316,100 809, 009 889, 910 

OO neue *37, 864, 600 | 23, 397, 917 21,712,700 | 18,790,322 | 18,476, 400 


| 





*Total number of sheep of all ages, February, 1868, in the above States, and 
five other States reported, was 38,991,912, and their aggregate value was $938,- 
407,809, but in the States east of the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers the total 
number was 37,864,600, 





Statement showing the number of sheep in the States and Territories weat of the 
Missouri and Mississippi Rivers from 1860 to 1891. 


























States and Terri- | . 
tories. 1860. 1870. | 1880. | 1890, | 1891. 

qxguiececnmamnan: — | — memes ——— Se ewe 
Louisiana........... | 181, 253 118, 602 135, 631 | 115, 082 113, 931 
Texas ........--.....| 763,363 714,351 | 2,411,633 | 4,752,640} 4,990,272 
Arkansas .......-.- | 202, 753 161, 077 246,757 | 269,484! | 269, 484 
ER cine conans | 17, 569 | 109, 088 499, 671 438, 313 ; 447, 079 
Nebraska .........-- 2, 355 | 22, 725 199,453 | 239,400 234, 612 
I ies slsccend<schunieekcs 120,928 746,443 | 1,783,891 |- 1,819, 569 
California .........- | 1,088,002 | 2,768,187 | 4,152,349 | 4,035,120] 3,712, 310 
Nevada .............| 376 11, 018 133, 695 | 700, 986 504, 710 
a 86, 052 318,123 | 1,083,162 | 2,929,830] 2,431,759 
Washington ........ | 10, 157 | 44, 063 292, 883 | 673, 060 673, 060 
TR «ccc de owen’ 193 1,901 | 30,244 | 266,329 274, 319 
SS: cncdedes'come fmakvns snail 1, 021 27, 326 487, 357 501, 978 
Montana encase 2, 024 184,277 | 1,989,845 | 2,089, $37 
New Mexico ........| 830, 116 619,438 | 2,088,831 | . 3,092,736 | 3, 123, 663 
ATIBOUR. ..622.262-00.  caaeiaeieaanaete | 803 76, 524 698, 404 593, ¢43 
hs ia td is 87, 332 | 59, 672 233,121 | 2,055,900] 2,055, 900 
Wyoming..........- ee Pascal 6,409 | 140,225 | 1,017,373 | 1,119, 110 

Tetel.... | 3,209,521 | 5,079, 430 72, 682,225 | 25,545,750 | 24,954, 736 


S. G. BROCK, Chief of Bureau. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Bureau of Statistics, January 22, 1892. 
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APPENDIX 3, 


Table prepared by Hon. John G. Carlisle for the Forum, showing what protec- 
tion on steel rails has cost. 


| Excess of 























Tons of Price . 
Price Differ- | cost under 
steel rails | i, Eng in the | ance in protection 
Year. made in : | United oo t 
the United | land in | States price over cos 
States. | 8° 4. | in goia. | PF to — 
38,250 | 4.99 $91.18 $36.19 $1, 284, 267 
94,070 | 67.63 98. 43 30.79 2, 839, 973 
129, 015 | 80. 05 | 103. 91 23. 06 3,971, 372 
144.944 | 68.75 85. 76 17. 01 2, 475, 495 
290, 863 | 44, 28 | 59.75 14. 97 4, 344, 220 
421, 461 32. 12 44. 97 12. 75 5, 258, 87: 
432, 169 29. 20 42. 98 12. 88 5, 565, 040 
559, 795 25. 55 42.00 1€. 45 9, 208, 628 
693,113 | 26. 88 48. 25 21.37 14, 811, 824 
978, O75 34. 36 67.50 33. 14 33, 180, 005 
1, 355, 519 | 31.53 6v. 00 28. 47 38. 534, 686 
1, 460, 920 31.10 57. 00 25. 90 37, 837, 828 
Welles peheoeic ce OG cl ree ee 159, 312, 216 


6, 579, 194 | 


How Protection Increases the Nation’s Wealth. 


A low tariff drains its gold and silver—The safety of the country—Its idu s 
tries—Value of property—The general prosperity—Dependent on the money 
of the country—Its quantity and quality. 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE D. PERKINS, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 6, 1892, 


On the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties 
on woolen goods, 


Mr. PERKINS said: ; 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: We learn best in the school of experience. 


. ; . } 
The policy here proposed by our friends on the other side is op- 


posed to-all the experience of our national history. Asa Repre- 
sentative of a Western State I am particularly opposed to this 
bill, because, in my judgment, it proposes a change in our tariff 
laws particularly harmful to the agricultural classes. So much 
sympathy has been expressed by our Democratic friends for the 
farmers that it seems to me strange that their first effort in the 
line of assertion of a distinctive Democratic policy should be a 
bill to remove the protection provided by a Republican Congress 
to the great wool-growing industry of the United States. Sir, I 
do not misstate the fact when I say that the farmers of the North- 


west are by no means in sympathy with the proposition embraced | ¢ : : / 
, ympathy proy | interested as greatly as any other portion of the country in build- 


: a aad 
in this bi'g. 


Sheep husbandry promises to become one of the most important | 
During the period | 
of the drought, when grain raising resulted in loss to the farm- | 


industries of the new State of South Dakota. 


ers, the sheep farmers continuously prospered. 

Large attention is being given to sheep farming in Northern 
Nebraska. In this connection I desire to quote the following 
from a recent issue of the Sioux City Journal: 

SUCCESSFUL FLOCKMASTERS —SHEEP FEEDING 
VERY PROFITABLE. 


IN NEBRASKA HAS PROVEN 


James Cotton, representing Ed Haakinson & Co., has returned from an ex- 
tended trip through the sheep-feeding portions of Nebraska, where he has 
been buying mutton for the Sioux City market. His trip was along the 
Union Pacitic Railway through the counties of Platte, Polk, Hamilton, Hall, 
Buffalo, Dawson, and Lincoln, and through the southern portion of the State. 

“In the district I traveled over there were about 265,000 sheep fed last win- 
ter against 550,000 for the corresponding time last year,’’ said Mr. Cotton to 
a reporter, and this decrease in the number being fed has been the means of 
making nearly all the flock-owners a barrel of money. The consum 
mutton has greatly increased within the past year and prices have advanced 
correspondingly. Ata low estimate I believe every flock fed in Nebraska 
this winter has netted the owner $1.50 per head; and this with corn at 26 
cents per bushel.”’ 

“The following list, compiled by the Hon. S. M. Barker, of Silver Creek. 
shows the number of sheep fed in Nebraska last winter and the owners: 


tion of | 





| 
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I eae. 1s oo aneniasivionhinr aces 5, 000 
net 10, 000 
oN cen aed 2 laa bin tis bbbeedcue iid 11, 000 


D. E. Earl, Fairbury 
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RE EES eee Fae SE Mee Nae oer 6, 400 
Sa I i , eulapiilie berouen eantietaganeies 5, 500 
I Ss. owrssiberiabieielieioncbiientalienmeaintaiaiial 3, 400 
hE OS CPR GATE ELL AO LP BOIS See 0th 8. 3, 000 
I, I So csinduh eiescinacaiaiennamaaniie 500 
I en sas china cots pepinnniatinniamicaeshiaegehiieall 11, 000 
I eal ere ismnieliniecatiinaael 5, 000 
sc Ta islets a seienilid 5, 000 
a <I od tenetitniattediemaniie 
ee a  ainttasieinisiaaneaititanelagnaeasaenine 4, 000 
Si  casimeinslensencnnassbenanioes 4, 000 
Br 9 Ol he nn cmien cbgtninlincbangitmntpeiewnneanecaion ayn 
i SS AL Ee, F 
le: Oe < ee cnt crate dnadnanbedduacndvamudiuree cums 1, 000 
A. oe CE a a Fs 
Si AE rian cetera miiniinnsinngn atpecemeanes 300 
OE EE I A : - F 
Fie ns ole itd, wide etiinbamntnbeban aautghetootsensa 2, 000 
Fis Bs A ED EEE bs Satins cuore cayensetdinnsenetnn conceecncowue 1, 000 
SD, I nes dina ndaiingtadipmsain ihihinee éncemndia 2, 000 
Pe RE ER a ee ee a 4, 000 
I i al cen isltesisth Sint ahora gilinh ncaa anes 4, 000 
Se eg I lh tacts caricenstididiee Ginga tienes ntnmhaineinipedigias cabana -- 12,000 
I iat seh menticiipnentnee metiontaindinaticse 1, 000 
i i di iene Sueglawatbannndibeteuine 8, 500 
Sc ecleaseeiepl guhiniinntnn a Oaaher cana 8, 500 
I) a serie Rigid cect a tachment 5, 000 
i nonin it erineeemtininenbstine dnmaewnce,.. pin 
pO EEE ESS eae icon’: ee 
ee ands, deci camdthinehincetinadentidingatitawnthatigndemmni: I Oe 
A a nad, onhdiecnicainiveiieewetmieticindanbmenemnimnmtipans 1, 000 
I I nee eeenline aici aanpin pb emnneen 2, 000 
odin lila saree dei aitienaatpeenmnentnwesapaintts 1, 500 
iiss iniiineamnetboownet 11, 000 
pS SE I Ee a 5, 800 
OE TE ERLE ES a 6, 000 
SN CS, I a i cmciatinl Saiciniinbinebat andeaaun osee anne 10. 000 
I itis intent badtbinphtimtidaathoapanheates 6, 000 
ON EE Ee a a eee 3, 500 
Aen TRI, UTI i csi pce lon aaienciecisionmeneiine 2, 000 
i NE I dino: Decree cng ectelantiiiedaaniidsatcaicaakiasacetary damanctetingtitiimaraiemnaneicniceie 7, 500 
EE a ee ee 5, 500 


“It is a hard matter to get these sheep turned toward the Sioux City mar 
ket. There is a rate of $65 per double deck to all Missouri River points. but 
the Union Pacific will not haul them to Sioux City except at an advance of 
$18 per car. The 65 rate, however, applies to Omaha, with the additional 
charge of $10 per car for stop-over privileges. By this you see sheep can be 
sent to Omaha and forwarded to Chicago for less than they can be shipped 
to Sioux City.” 

‘*What are the prospects for having this difficulty adjusted so that Sioux 
City can be on a competing basis with Omaha?’ asked the reporter. 

‘**It will probably be some time before the Union Pacific will favor Sioux 
City,’ said Mr. Cotton. ‘The proper parties are now at work with the rail- 
way officials, and I think that before next fall Sioux City will have access to 
this sheep territory.” 

The sheep mentioned in the foregoing list have either been shipped or con- 
tracted for, and dealers are now on the ranges buying for next winter's feed- 
ing. It is expected that the number fed next winter wlll be almost double 
that of last winter. : s 

I desire to call the attention of my friend from Nebraska [Mr. 
BRYAN] to this evidence of a profitable sheep business in Ne- 
braska. A net profit of $1.50 a head on sheep is a comfortable 
reward for the farmers who have had so much in recent years to 
complain of. 

[ am in favor of protecting this growing industry of the North- 
western farmers, as I am in favor of protecting the growing beet- 
sugar industry of Nebraska, to which my Nebraska friend [Mr. 
BRYAN] confesses himself as also opposed. 

[ believe in a continuance of the policy of protecting Ameri- 
can industries, because I believe it-to be a wise policy, and be- 
cause [ believe that section of the country from which I come, 


ing up home markets and home manufactories, is now at that 
point in its history where, under favorable conditions, attention 
will be turned to manufacturing industries. 


We talk about the manufacturers of the East. Itis high time 


| that we thought more—we of the West—of the development of 


manufacturing industries in the West. -While I believe that 
this country should strive to maintain the largest possible meas 
ure of industrial freedom from foreign powers, [ believe that 
each section of this Union should make itself as fully as possible 
industrially free of other, and particularly of remote sections of 
our own country. 

We can grow our own wool in the Northwest. It isairea: 
proven that we can grow our own sugar. But we can do va- 
more. Wecanmakeourownwoolengoods. The prosperity oft 
West must largely depend upon the diversification of its indus 
tries and upon fair remuneration forcapitaland labor. And noth- 
ing is so important to any_portion of our great country, Mr. 
Chairman, as employment for labor at wages that give a fair re- 
turn. 

Mr. Chairman, i am for America against the world. 
my own State against any other State. 
against any other people. 

Now, sir, in connection with my remarks I desire to present, 
as a part of my argument, an article from the York Despatch of 
recent date, embracing a comprehensive review of the gen- 
eral policy of protection as a means of increasing the wealth of 
the nation: 


1 am for 
{ am for my own people 
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The Gazette compares the tariff duty levied by the first act of the Congress 
of the United States of 1790 with the tariff of 1890, claiming the tariff charges 
are now greater than then. It says: “One hundred and two years ago the 
first tariff act in the United States levied 15 per cent duty; the tariff of 1890 
levies 100 per cent duty.”’ We will admit 15 — cent is less on the dollar than 
100 per cent. Admitting this, it does not follow that the tariff on every arti- 
cle was as high at the greater than the less per cent. The same article has 
been cheapened to the consumer in this country, so that the cost of it is less 
in 1890 than it was one hundred and two years ago. Under protection the 
industries have been fostered, manufacturing built up, goods cheapened, as 
in cotton and other goods. Muslin and calico then at 50 cents a yard, and 15 
per cent made the duty 7} cents a yard, now at 6 cents a yard at 100 per cent 
makes the duty only 6 cents a yard, and as this country makes the goods to 
sell abroad, our people need not pay the duty. 

There arenow more articles on the free list under the present McKinley tariff 
bill than ever have been under any previous tariff bill of this country, whilst 
all classes of goods are cheaper now than ever before. There are 842 articles 
in the new tariff law. The duties on 190 of these were reduced, and upon 80 
they were merely changed from ad valorem to specific, to lessen the chances 
for fraud upon the revenue. Upon 249 articles the new law is identical with 
the old. Upon 48 agricultural products the duty was increased. Upon wool 
and flax and their ag the increased list numbers 67; uponchampagne, - 
wine, and spirits, 28. Forty per cent of the increases were for the better 
protection of farm products. At the same time wages for people working 
and vega are higher than when the tariff did not protect American in- 
dustries. 

A protective tariff to foster and protect American industries is no new 
thing, as stated by the Gazette. President Washington signed the first tariff 
billin 1790. Great Britain, by act of Parliament, prohibited manufact 
in the colonies. Under a high protective tariff ae past one hundr 
years the country prospered, whilst under low tariffs the country always 
suffered financially. We ——- gold then to buy the manufactured prod- 


tries would be ruined. 


money and dear specie would then be the standar 


The fathers of this country in the beginning, ba 
people must not now in this day and generation 


wealth, power, and greatness of the nation. 
States commerce—Kuxports, imports, balance of tra 


[Prepared by Hiram Young, editor and publisher of 


Year ening September Exports. Imports. 


George Washington. 





ucts of other countries, so that our gold would ome exhausted, to the | 1790 .......---.--..-.----- $23, 000, 000 

injury of business, panics would ensue, values depreciate and there would | 1791 -..--..--------------- 29, 200, 000 

be a lack of employment for labor. Hard times have always followed a low | 1792 ...--..-.--------+---- 31, 500, 000 

tariff in this country, as was the case after the Calhoun compromise tariff of | 1798 .-..---.-----.--.----- 31, 100, 000 

1832, the panic of 1837 followed. The tariff of 1842 brought prosperity and | 1794 -.--..-----.---------- 34, 600, 000 

brought gold to this country. The low tariff of 1846 took gold out of this | 1795 -.--....---.-.-------- 69, 756, 268 | 

country, and in 1857 the panic had come, the Government suffered for want | 1796 .......----.-----.---- 81, 436, 164 | 

ofs as well as business, labor and all industries. TOY npindne sees nosnsamsldie 75, 379, 406 
A glance at the table of exports and imports, and the balance of trade in 4 

favor of-and against the Unitea Seates, wil prove most conclusively the fal- John Adams. 

acy of free trade or low tar uties by this country. It is a matter so clear ? 

that the figures prove the result without a doubt to any one desiring a | 1798 --.-..---------------- 61, 527, 097 68, 551, 700 

truthful answer. The Despatch published this table several months ago, | 1799 ..-.-.---------------- 78, 665, 522 79, 069, 148 

which showed the balance of trade against the United States between 1790 | 1800 ..........-..--------- 70, 971, 780 91, 252, 768 

and 1890 (just one hundred years) was in all #2,400,000,000. The exhausting of | 1801 ..--......------------ 94,115,925 | 111, 363,511 

the country’s specie always forced a change to the policy of American pro- 

tection to foster and restore business and the destroyed and languishing Thomas Jefferson. 

industries. As aresult, the people would elect a Congress and an Adminis- 

tration in favor of tariff protection. Times would again improve, industries | 1802 .......--..---.------. 72, 483, 160 76, 333, 333 

revive, specie would cease to leave the country, and then gold and silver | 1803 -.....--.-.-..-------- 55, 800, 033 64, 666, 666 

would return. America would export products and import more specie, | 1804 --.-.....--.---------- 77, 699, Or4 85, 000,000 | 

causing the balance of trade to turn in favor of this omens tel Ek SEE 9 BOO ednapennennencccestess 95, 566, 021 120, 600, 000 | 

way, during the one hundred years of our Government, about $1,800,000,000 of | 1806 .......------.-------- 101, 536, 963 | 129, 410, 000 | 

specie returned to this country by the balance of tradeonourside. = = ~—|{ 1807 .......-----.--+------ 108, 343, 150 | 138, 500, 000 | 
This shows, then, that $600,000,000 more specie was shipped out of this coun- 22, 430,960 | 56, 990, 000 | 

try than was returned. Suppose the policy of low tariff could have continued, 53, 203, 233 59, 400, 000 

caus: all the timeduring the century the balance of trade to remainagainst 

the United States, then, as a result, the $1,800,000,000 could not have returned, 

but more gold and silver would have gone out to pay our debts and to buy : 

foreign products, as we could not then have competed, with the cheaper la- 66,757,970 | 85, 400, 000 

bor, with no sound money to do business. Now, the United States, accord- 61, 3161833 53, 400, 000 


ing to the late mint report, has in all about $700,000,000 of gold, and about 
500,000,000 of silver. 

It is easy to calculate, then, with a low tariff, leaving American industries 
unprotected, and to import the ‘‘ cheaper a of cheaper labor,” and 


27, 855, 997 22, 005, 000 | 
6, 927, 441 12, 965, 000 


88, 527,236 | 77, 030, 000 | 
52, 557,753 | 113, O41, 274 | 


to pay specie to balance the account, as we have been under low tariff, that 81, 920, 452 | 147, 103, 000 |. 

this country, by this time, had it not received the #1,800,000,000, could not 87, 671, 569 99, 250, 000 | 

have had a dollar of the $1,200,000,000 gold and silver left in this country, save 

by the permission of the foreign capitalists, who could use it to buy all our 

property, personal and real, thus making the people of this country depend- ; ow 

ent on this foreign money power. AO tdnd ode evdncudsasenee 93, 281, 133 121, 750, 000 
The policy of our forefathers was wise to foster American industries, to 819 sebieiieinsosaseibeee eel sis OA 70, 142, 521 87, 125, 000 

build up America by producing what we consume, and to moep home our gold | 1820 ........-.-.--..--.--- 69, 691, 669 74, 450, 000 | 

and silver to make trade, employ productive labor, and develop all the coun- | 1821 ....----------.------- 54, 496, 326 54, 520, 835 | 

try’s natural resources. P 1822 ......---------++-20-- 61, 350, 101 79, 871, 695 

e need but see the figures to find the proof. The wealth of the United | 1823 -...--.-----------..-- 68, 326, 043 72, 481, 371 | 


States now exceeds that of Great Britain or of any other nation. It gained | 18%4 ---.---.-------------- 72, 170, 037 








its greatest wealth and growth under the protective tariff periods. To show | 1820 ...----.-------------- 90, 189, 310 
this, we will state the figures: 
Wealth of the United States: 
Bee eke erronren cunhaniinttipsinnbrmnterssereiontntapewire Wie Ono. gon’ oop 78, 098, 511 
BOOS OS CBOSS OO 9898 BB G88G OS BO8S SS OOS BOOS OBOSOSOS OS OOOST OSSSE CODE ’ , y « 
Railroads: aaa 1, 332, 938 
BEEP ncctnccnwes ape cccocccccccesces ecccce Guoewusn asaseennsdosvece , 000 miles. - 
DID cicduniincscittighnpsnabhcnantbeentbiambeniminnn Sadiesogiee 165, 000 miles. 67, 088, 915 
Farms 
18OO 2... crccccncccccesccececccsccce oreecece eee ewee cone ence en nen= 1, es = 
BEOD odccndecccctkecocetastunceoessnst oe scene tenetdssnendboces , 000, lt eet se 
Population: 6 ee 
SIT er idsisnsten cin seme secant nantidatsnnitiln timp iattibaiapiniginp niniainintiniasapiien ditintilidishs 31, 000, 000 98 121° 782 
1890-2222 enn nee en enee ce nnnnneeeneennn sane cnenanerenenen anne 64, 000, 000 101. 047 943 
Had the policy of low tariff duties prevailed, had not our industries and Tos, 609, 700 |....-.. 
sources of wealth not been maintained, then this wealth could not be as it | 1835 ......---------------- 136, 764, 295 
is. It was this that increased the nation’s wealth since 1860. It was this | 1836 ..........-....---.--- 176, 579, 154 
that has given the United States the capital to build 165,000 miles of railroad; | 1837 ........-----.----...- 130, 472, 803 
that has developed Territories into States; has made 6,000,000 farms accessi- 
ble to the markets, and has made them productive, and is still increasing and 
developing wealth at the rate of $2,000,000,000 a year. This growing capital 
must find future investment in farms, railroads, factories, to build upcities, | 1838 .....-....-.-.---.-.-- 104, 978, 570 95, 970, 288 | 
to give employment and to create a greater and better home markets for all | 1839 ........-.-.-.---.--.- 112, 251, 673 | 156, 496, 956 
home products. CSR EP ee 123, 668, 932 98, 258, 706 | 


Tochange the policy of protection to a low tariff or free trade, experience 
shows, statistics prove, the figures tell, would again destroy our wealth. would 


BOGE nnn dheedoocetocsncous 111, 817,471 | 122, 957, 544 
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take our specie, would destroy values in this country, would reduce wages W. H. Harrison* and | 
and take away comfortable employment, and lsave only poverty to the peo- John Tyler. | 
ple of this country. TE Acs cdaiintincecabdinnnd sep eee 96, 075, 071 
The question is, how long would it take to reduce again the gathered wealth | 1848 ..........-.....------- 82, 825, 689 42, 433, 464 
of this country of the past thirty years? A population of 64,000,000 in 1890, | 1844 ..........-...-...-.-.] 105,745,832 | 102, 604, 606 
with a low tariff to cause importations to supply this increased population, | 1845 ...................... 106, 040,111 | 113, 184, 322 | 
balance of trade could easily be run uP to ,000,000 annually against the 
United States. “At this rate the $670,000,000 gold and 500,000,000 silver would J. K. Potk. FS | 
be taken from us in four years, and to continue on, our railroads, banks, ' 1846 ..........-.------.--- 109, 583,248 | 117, 914. 065 































farms, and factories would soon be bought and owned by foreign capitalists, 
Soon industries would move out of this country and our business and indus. 


The farmers want mpre money in this country to maintain values, to move 
their crops, to sustain the prices of farms, live-stock and crops. With free 
trade and no home industries, there could be no gold or silver. Cheap paper 


d of values. The foreign 


customer for grain and cattle would then want to buy cheap farm products 
with dear gold and silver, and the farmer before long would become the 
tenant under this free-trade system and the foreign money kings become the 
proprietors. Do our people want continued prosperity, or do they prefer 
transferring their wealth and prosperity to people of other nations? 


ck in 1790, warned the na- 


tion and passed a tariff law to protect and foster American industries. The 


be deceived on this great 


and important question, involving the prosperity of the people, and the 


The foregoing exemplified by the results of one hundred years’ trade—The United 


de—The financial and com 


mercial history of the country Jrom Washington, 1790, to Harrison, 1890. 
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Duties on Wool and Woolen Goods. 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. WILLIAM L. WILSON, 
OF WEST VIRGINIA. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 7, 1892. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on 
the free listand to reduce the duties on woolen goods— 


Mr. WILSON of West Virginia said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is a serious loss to the country and to this 
House that the failing health of the chairman of the Commitee 
on Ways and Means prevents his appearing here this morning to 
close this debate; and especially as that failing health is due to 
his conscientious and unremitting labor in the preparation of 
this bill, in gathering the rich fund of authentic data which he 
has embodied in his report, and in equipping himself for its suc- 
cessful conduct through the House. Ido not possess any such 
equipment and it is not my purpose to review in detail the al- 
ready much-debated provisions of the measure. 

The reason for the bill, the defense of it, and its beneficent pur- 
pose were all stated yesterday by myfriendfrom Kentucky | Mr. 
BRECKINRIDGE] with a clearness and force I could not possibly 
equal. Nor shall I undertake any discussion of the conflicting 
systems of taxation now struggling for the mastery in this coun- 
try. I shallattempt nothing more serious than to take the pend- 
ing measure as a text for some criticisms upon the law of which 
it forms a part,and for some observations upon statements and 
arguments that have come from gentlemen on the other side of 
the House during this debate. 

A QUESTION OF TAXATION. 

Primarily, Mr. Speaker, this is a question of taxation, and to 
every self-governing people there is and there can be no more vital 
and no more momentous question. <A system of taxation, correct 
in principle and just in operation, is the final goal, I may say, is 
the real definition, of free government. As we approach such 
a system, we broaden and equalize our freedom. As we depart 
from it, we narrow and make unjust distribution of that free- 
dom. It is my contention that the methods of taxation enforced 
xy the United States are neither correct in principle nor just in 
operation. And as plenary proof of this contention, I offer the 
very sections of our law which this bill is intended to supersede 


|} and correct. 


ie of 
Year ending September exports mports 
hae Exports. | Imports. | Svérim- | over ex- 
ports. ports. 
i hcnagislipscshiigia pete Sallie ealowiniocks 
Polk—Cont’d. 156,741,508 | 122,424,349 | 34,317,249 |..........-. as 
és 138, 190,515 | 148, 638, 644 |..-....-....-- 10, 448, 129 
pe ween tee eenenee en eeenee | 140,851,172 | 141,206,190 |... 2... 855, 027 
SEED dh dies dahlias a 
Zachary Taylor. 144, 375,726 | 173,509,526 |............. 29, 133, 800 
19 a eo a aaa 
| 
Millard Filimore. me 
851 188, 915,259 | 210,771,429 |.........-.-.- 21, 856, 170 
Le iat in RN | 166,984, 231 | 207, 440, 398 | oo oo22 ooo oa . | 40, 456, 167 
ee ene 203, 489, 282 | 263,777, 265 |...........--- | 60, 287, 983 
Franklin Pierce. 
1854 236,959,560 | 207,803,704 |_...........-- 60, 844, 234 
teen ee ree eee 218, 909, 503 | 257,808,708 |.............. 38, 899, 205 
me te ee 281,219,423 | 310, 432,310 |_............. | 29,212, 887 
ee aE SOE ie 293, 823,760 | 348, 428, 342 |..........--. | 54, 604, 582 
BOE i. cadendeadveukeael 
James Buchanan. 
1858 272,011,274 | 263, $38, 654 in cn Site cad 
ca ees ee | 202,902,051 | 831,383,341 |_.....-....... 38, 431, 290 
ae eet ee 333, 576,057 | 353,616, 119 |_.........--.. 29, 040, 062 
ee eee ee 219, 553,833 | 280,310,552 |...........--- 69, 756, 709 
PES SESE 0 O8 SSO ny SaTeee ' | 
| } 
Abraham Lincoln. | 
1862 ......------s--------| 190,670,501 | 189, 356, 677 5 OU 00 be ikon: 
1G 5. ncthisia nee cua 208, 964,447 | 243, 335,815 |............- 39, 371, 368 
1904... ccceummanieds stokes | 158, 837,988 | 316,447,283 |.........._-_- 157, 609, 295 
1608. ccucccudesveta Denes 166, 029,308 | 288,745,580 |......... oueoct | VR, FIG Be 
i i 
Andrew Johnson. | | 
| | | 
100 et eee 7 | $48,850,522} 434,812, 066 |..............| 85, 952, 544 
ES PIE | 294,506,141 | 395,761,096 |_..... 2.22... 101, 254, 955 
00D. c. cinctinkih asd cadet 281, 952,899 | 257,436, 440 |... 75, 483, 531 
10D . ....005cdaeeinnace 286, 117,697 | 417, 506, 379 | ae ena 131, 388, 682 
| j 
U. 8. Grant. 
SOND | oii umasobuilicgdindes $92,771,768 | 435,958, 408 |.............- 43, 186, 640 
WUE ho vesnntddinacéeadietiae 442, 820,178 | 520, 223, 684 |... 222... 77, 403, 500 
SER dcndiinavdioabdiende cht Gaia mET EE 1) MIRE LeBisicaune aidh~ 182, 417, 491 
OTR... aemddeia nines | 522,479,922 | 642, 136,210 |.__.. a gs 119, 656, 288 
WUE 5 cud hcaiceeacd | 586, 283,040 | 567,406,342 | 18,876,695 |.............- 
WES cc cadancaabe kotor: 513, 442,711 | 533,005, 436 |... .-.....___- 19, 562, 725 | 
WIGS oa ckindec sutiuioeade 540, 384, 671 | . 460,741,190 | 79, 643,481 |__........---- 
WE bik vce ade eececnhate 602, 475,220 | 451,323,126 | 151, 152, 004 |. ........-..- 
R. B. Hayes. 
WD cos sl icccod yin 674, 865,766 | 437,051,582 | 257,814, 234 |_..........-.- 
RRR ES. ani a 710,439,441 | 445,777,775 | 264, 661, 666 |._...........- 
WOT pide nieiicctoc teases 835, 638,658 | 667,954,746 | 167,683,912 |_..._..-..._.- 
TOE. sings cuteicc citer eacink 2, 377,346 | 642,664,628 | 250,712,718 |.............- 
James A. Garfieldt and | 
0. A. Arthur. | 
Le RES LIRR. 750, 542,257 | 724,639,574 | 25,902,683 |_._... oe. 
1000 sacs doe dah cokncs oo 823, 839, 402 | 723,180,914 | 100,658,488 |__.-.. 
SOON ee eee a wall 740,513,609 | 667,697,693 | 72,815,916 |__.........2-. 
IR ets. SEs, ecran | 742,189,755 | 572,527,329 | 164, 662,426 |_.......-.-... 
G. Cleveland. } 
EE | 679,524,830 | 635, 436, 136 64 O08; O06 1.3. 5.022.-..<- 
BOG tee os as ans ee | 716,183,211 | 692,319,768 | 32,863,443 |... --. _. 
We nc se annn ies 695, 954,507 | 728,957,114 |... 2-8 | 28, 002, 607 
TOW cidecdavichavsacs bene 742,401,375 | 745,181,652 |..........2... 2, 730, 277 
Benj. Harrison. 
WOES. cxth.cicanneeas | 857,828,684 | 789,310,409 | 68,518,275 |_........._--- 
Tas enteral tatiana cicenpsiell 
1, 852, 707, 681 | 2, 334, 934, 131 
One hundred years, net balance .............. RINE. ? BM 506, 113, 274 





*W. H. Harrison served one month of his term. 
six month, of his term. 


Excess of exports in periods: 


DE es oak. 0. Sis o wadedin ans eae UO due ut bbtesce uence $13, 767, 830 
as Chl cuts bk ncretabidhins bhutan hieadt cubano kccico emi clddlvimemn: 12, 821, 538 
Neen TTT ee ta ods suncednan Seen 
To oh ts cil mab acute Aidasdengeusbbbuesd ade tiene 9, 986, 444 
a a 18, 876, 698 | 
I Se Biel nnih dah cubs nina iamedalab dbs aedadeoabe ics 1, 681, 183, 030 


Excess of imports in periods: 


| 


Of all the taxes paid by the people of the United States more 
than one-half are paid into the Treasury of the United States. 
Forevery day of the fiscal year something more than $1,000,000, 
the proceeds of taxes, find their way into that Treasury and out 
again to meet the ordin&ry expenditures of the Government. I 
do not believe, sir, thatit is within the compass of statesmanship 
to gather $1,000,000 between the rising and the setting of every 
day’s sun, from the people of this country, without imposing 
serious burdens upon them, without impairing their capacity to 
produce, and lessening the profitable exchange of their products. 
And I am almost tempted to say that it would hardly be within 
the compass of statesmanship, except as building upon founda- 
tions that come out of the past, to devise a system of taxation 


| that more effectually accomplishes all these results than the 


+James A. Garfield served | 


tariff law of 1890. 

I suppose all of us would agree that a just system of taxation 
is one that would require all the citizens of the State to con- 
tribute to public burdens in proportion to their ability, and that 
such ability can best be ascertained either by the amount of 
property they possess or the amount of income they enjoy, under 
the protection of Government. Some years ago, in a debate in 
the Senate, Mr. SHERMAN incidentally divided taxes into those 
upon property and those upon consumption, a classification no’ 
accurate enough perhaps for the purposes of a political econo- 


| mist, but certainly accurate enough to illustrate clearly and 
| strongly the difference between State and Federal taxation, and 


SEP och liek isu sapiens cubunepawle! Mddadwedses ob vouees 293, 398, 204 | 
SSA ac ka an. 5 Ue alin bieaeha an ateannieine tekaiasaid 280, 095, 491 
EN iid. wcdhiros lieu lh chspeB nies cha bacuedeiiouipaadhwtananslh 149, 878, 001 
a tind cde be cs cibucnatunts duit chaaacbestile anébtucucduds 474, 826, 245 
PEL 65 4 Sout suskllrewatdcndunds dhewe cial ale -edtbdecudbiel 1, 106, 008, 306 
SI a. gh do Us Obs ci.cn dul dudes coubeacaedmdeusdbbaaieds: 30, 732, 884 


The United States Mint report shows about #700,000,000 gold and $500,000,000 
Silver in this country. 

The table of gold and silver production of the United States compared 
with the balance of trade shows the need of protection to keep up thesupply 
of the world’s money to maintain business interests and values of this 
country. 

The nation would not have a dollar of specie had the system of free trade 
or a low revenue tariff prevailed. The figures in this table show it. 


to show where their respective burdens are made to fall. 
STATE AND FEDERAL TAXATION, 

The State taxes us upon property, the United States tax us 
upon consumption. One gathers from what we possess, the other 
gathers from what we consume. The State imposes its burdens 
upon accumulated wealth, upon that property which a man has 
gathered and put behind him; but into the daily battle which so 
large a part of the people must make for the comforts, the nec- 
essaries, and the decencies of life the State mercifully forbears to 
enter. The United States, under our indirect system of taxa- 


tion, pass over property, pass over accumulated wealth, pass over 
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what the man has gathered and put behind him, and throw the 
burdens of their exactions into that very battle which goes on 
every day in nearly every home in this land against hunger and 
cold and disease, for the comforts, the necessaries, and the de- 
cencies of life. 

Moreover, Mr. Speaker, the rates of taxation under the direct 
methods pursued by the several States are seldom more than a 
dollar or two dollars on the hundred. The rates of taxation on 
articles selected for taxation by the United States reach and 
pass beyond an average of $50 upon the $100. Gentlemen have 
claimed in this debate that the average tax upon dutiable ar- 
ticles under the present law is but $46.28 on the $100; but they 
forget two facts: First, that under the administrative law the 
value of coverings, wrappings, crates,and the like is now added 
to the value of the articles imported; and, secondly, that the 
rates from which they quote are made up from less than nine 
months’ operation of the McKinley bill and more than three 
months’ operation of the prior and lower system of duties. 


A NECESSARY OF LIFE. 


Here, then, Mr. Speaker, is one of the plain necessaries of life. 
Wherever men live, wherever men labor in this country, whether 
in the fervid regions of the South or under the rigorous climate 
of the North, woolen clothing is not a luxury that may be dis- 
pensed with. It is necessary to comfort, to health, to the ex- 
tension of life, and to the maintenance of the highest productive 
energy of labor. Yet, sir, with the single exception of spiritu- 
ous liquors, it is made the most fruitful source of revenue to the 
Federal Government. One dollar out of every five of our tariff 
taxes is exacted from this necessary of life. Of all our revenue 
from taxation more than one-ninth partis drawn from taxes upon 
wool and woolen goods—taxes, as [ have said, upon the life, upon 
the health, upon the potential energy of the people of this coun- 
try. And this large sum, let us not forget, is drawn from a part, 
and a very smal! part, of the woolen goods actually consumed by 
the American people. 

Forty-one million dollars of taxes are gathered upon an im- 

rtation of $60,000,000 worth of wool and woolens. Sir, there 
is not another civilized country in the world that imposes on its 
people, on one of the simple necessaries of life, such a cruel and 
a rate of taxation. ‘{[Loud applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Such a law is indefensible as a system of revenue. But, as we 
all know, taxes are not levied in this country to-day for purposes 
cf revenue. What goes into the public Treasury is merely the 
overflow of the stréam, whose full volume our friends on the 
other side so earnestly strive to conduct into private reservoirs. 

The Government spreads the banquet, but takes itsseat at the 
lower end of the table, content to receive what its guests may 
leave of the feast. ae on the Democratic side. ] 

Moreover, Mr. Speaker, gentlemen on the other side, partic- 
ularly the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] and the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. BuRROws]}, in opposing this bill have 
suddenly dropped the arguments which they have used in tariff 
discussion for ten years past, that the consumer does not pay the 
tax, and that the tariff reduces the price of the article to the 
people of this country; and boldly avow that the purpose of the 
existing law is to increase the price of wool for the American 
wool-grower. Both of them have attempted, with imposing ar- 
ray of figures, to prove that the ote we put on foreign wool op- 
erates an exactly equal increase in the price of home wool for the 
American producer. At last, then, we have found a tax, not for 
revenue, but ‘‘assuredly protective,” as Mr. McKinley himself 
claimed when it was imposed, that is paid by the American con- 
sumer into the pocket of the American producer. 

If this be true, we must add to the forty millions already men- 
tioned 11 cents a pound on the 285,000,000 pounds of home wool, 
an additional tax of over $30,000,000 on a necessary of life. 

And what shall we say of the $338,000,000 worth of woolen 
goods made in this country last year, protected by a duty of 380— 
under the McKinley bill perhaps as much as $90—on the hundred 
dollars’ worth against like imported goods? 

Has the duty there also operated to increase by its full amount 
the price of these home goods to the domestic consumer? 

If that also be true, or approximately true, we may well stand 
aghast at theenormous tax which the laws impose upon the cloth- 
ing of the people; partly for the Treasury, but chiefly for the 
benefit of the favorites of the laws. 

But, I’shall not myself work out and cast up these figures. If 
I have learned anything in the study of the tariff question, it is 
the fallacy of such attempts at accurate calculation. 

It is, in my judgment, an indictment of the whole system that 
the taxpayer can never learn enough of its working to enable him 
to make out at the end of the year an exact statement of what 
it has taken from him for the uses of the public, and what it has 
exacted for the bounties of the protected classes. 
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But, Mr. Speaker, I do not in this case accept the confessions 
of these gentlemen. I do not believe the tariff has stimulated 
the price of the farmer’s wool to the amount claimed by them, 
I do not contend that it has stimulated the price of the manv- 
facturer’s products to the full extent that their argument im- 
plies. The tariff upon foreign wools, as has been already ex- 
plained, does not so much tax wools that compete with as those 
that supplement and create a larger demand for American wools. 

Hence, in spite of these taxes, all your efforts to build up wool- 
growing and wool manufacturing in this country have had no 
success proportionate tothe burdens you have put upon the peo- 
ple. The flocks east of the Mississippi River have dwindl 
one-half in the last quarter of acentury. They have gradual 
moved from lands fit for tillage to regions unfit for agriculture. 
Wool raising protected by a tariff of 30 or 40 per cent has given 
place to wheat and corn raising, the great cereals, that no tariff 
can protect, because their surplus is sold in foreign markets, 
The number of sheep in the entire country is less to-day than it 
was twenty years ago. The price of wool is much less. Inde 
wool seems to have a perverse habitof dropping every time you 
increase the duty on it—a fact apparently well understood by 
some, for Mr. Dolan, president of the Philadelphia Manufactur- 
er’s Club, asserts that ‘‘ this decline was distinctly promised b) 
protectionists during the discussion which accompanied the 
framing of the McKinley tariff.” 

But, Mr. Speaker, even if the price of the producer's wool were 
increased for him 2, 3, or 5 cents a pound by the tariff, operating 
in the pervasive and oppressive manner I[ have shown, I contend, 
speaking as the representative of farmers who, as my friend here 
from Massachusetts [Mr. STEVENS] will testify, raise the best 
wool in this country, that they have no right to call on the law 
thus to increase the price of their products at the expense of the 
health, the life, and the productive power of all the people of the 
country. [Applause.] Sir, if there is anything from which th: 
Government ought to keep hands off it is the productive energy 
of the individual man. The law which renders me less able to 
work, or makes my work less fruitful, is far more unjust than if 
it took merely a part of the product of my labor. The potential! 
energy_of the workingman is his capitalin life. Whatever crip- 

les or wastes that energy is without mercy and without defense. 
Applause. ] 
HOW TARIFFS ARE MADE. 

Mr. Speaker, we have had in this debate a series of extrava- 
gant eulogies on the tariff law of 1890. The gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] pronounces it to be “consistent, compre- 
hensive, and complete, with all the different parts properly and 
justly related.” The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DAL- 
ZELL] eulogizes it as ‘‘complete, comprehensive, and logical.” 
Other gentlemen have used stronger words of praise. 

Now, sir, I want to call the attention of the House to the man- 
ner in which a ‘‘consistent, logical,and complete” protective 
tariff is built up. 

The gentleman from Maine doubtless thinks he is one of the 
chief architects of the present law. My friend from Michigan 
[Mr. BuRROws] and my friend from New York [Mr. PAYNE] 
each for himself indulge the same pleasantillusion. They were 
all members of the committee which reported the law to this 
House. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, there isabundant and unimpeach- 
able evidence to destroy all their claims. 

I turn to the very schedule of the law now under consideration 
and I find that Mr. McKinley, in presenting to this House the 
conference report, September 27, 1890, said of it: ‘*‘ This schedule 
has the hearty approval of the National Wool-Growers’ Associa- 
tion, and of the several State associations throughout the coun- 
try.” 

tn the next sentence he says, ‘‘And, Mr. Speaker, that is en- 
tirely true also of the tobacco schedule,” although he omits to 
say who had approved this latter. As to the great and compre- 
hensive metal schedule, constituting so large a part of the taritfi 
and contributing so much of its political and pecuniary strength. 
I read in the report made by Mr. James M. Swank, secretary of 
the American Iron and Steel Association, made to the president 
of that association that ‘‘during the long period in which this 
measure (the McKinley bill) received the consideration of Con- 
gress, the views of this association concerning the proper fram- 
ing of the metal schedule of the new tariff were frequently so 
licited and were pay gd given;” and as he adds that “the 
schedule as adopted is the most harmonious and completely pro- 
tective of all the metal schedules” in our tariff legislation, we 
are not left in doubt that the views so ‘‘ promptly” given were 
**promptly ” accepted. 

So much for the origin of three important schedules. Let us 
pursue this investigation a little further. Turning to page 290 
of the hearings before the Committee of Ways and Means of the 
last Congress, I find that Mr. William Whitman, president of 
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the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, said he “ had 
framed two clauses” prescribing the taxes on women’s and chil- 
dren’s dress goods, and these clauses turn up as Mr. Whitman 
framed them as sections 374 and 375 of the McKinley act, with a 
plank in the provisos filled, doubtless according to the same gen- 
tleman’s suggestion. [Laughter.] ; . 

At page 281 of the hearings Mr. Isaac N. Heidelberger, in be- 
half of the Wholesale Clothier Manufacturers, submitted a memo- 


randum of their demands, and that memorandum, so far as it re- | 


lated to woolen clothing, is substantially embodied in paragraph | 


396 of the act. [Laughter.] 

The makers of firearms appeared at page 1255 with the sec- 

tions they wished ‘incorporated and made a part of the tariff 
schedule of duties” and those sections appear in their own words 
as paragraph 169 and 170 of the act, with a single trifling change. 
[Laughter. ] ; ‘ 
’ Again at page 92 of the hearingsmay be found the demands of 
the tin-plate makers—that were going to be—proffered by the 
trusted counselor of my friend from Michigan (Mr. BURROWS], 
and although thousands and tens of thousands of consumers, and 
laborers protested against these demands, Mr. Cronemeyer’s 
wishes are exactly embodied in paragraph 143 of the McKinley 
pill. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 


Mr. MILLER rose. [Cries of ‘‘Sit down!” ‘Sit down!” on the | 


Democratic side. 


Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I hope the gentleman will | 
not break up this recital. In afew minutes I will yield to him. 


At page 79 of these hearings, Mr. CharlesS. Landers, represent- 
ing the makers of table cutlery, presented the corrections and 
amendments which they wished to the Senate clause, and at par- 
agraph 167 of the act hismemorandum appears inthe very words 
in which he wrote it. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic 
side. 

eye 65 of the hearings Mr. W. F. Rockwell makes known 
the demands of the makers of pocket cutlery, and these demands 
literally reappear in paragraph 165 of the bill. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.} Now I understand for the first time in 
my life how a ‘‘ consistent, logical, complete” protective tariff 
is framed, *‘ with the different parts properly and justly related.” 
[Renewed applause.] Our friends upon the other side merely 
leave the blanks on the committee table and look at theceiling or 
stroll around the Capitol while the parties who desire to tax the 
people come and fill in the blanks according to the suggestions 
of their own greed or selfishness. [Applause.] 

And that is the method of constructing a ‘“‘ comprehensive and 
logical bill.” How much trouble my friend from Indiana [Mr. 
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terializes and appears as so many dollars, we find that under the 
former sugar tariff it cost the people $10,000,000 additional to 
get the $55,000,000 into the Treasury. 

In other words, the consumers of sugar were made by the tariff 
on sugar to pay $55,000,000, of which ten millions went to the 
domestic producers and fifty-five millions went into the Treas- 
ury. This was an approach to a revenue tax. The people paid 
it and the people’s Government received the largest part of it. 
And for this very reason when the last Congress came to deal 
with a surplus revenue, it abolished the sugar tax in order that 


| it might keep away from and even increase taxes that go to the 


protected interests. The Treasury was relieved of asurplus, but 
the people were not relieved of any taxes. 

The release of the tariff on sugar was merely a change of a 
revenue tax paid to the Government into protective taxes or 
bounties paid to sugar producers, to makers of iron and steel, of 
woolen, cotton, and linen goods, of tin plates, cotton-ties, pot- 
tery and glassware, and other things. Let us turn now from the 
sugar tax to the tax upon steel rails. Much has been made of 
that. The old argument, exploded a hundred times, that our 
tariff has brought down the price of steel rails in this country, 
has reappeared time after time in this debate. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] represent- 
ing a section where steel rails are largely produced attempted to 
make the impressionon this House that they are sold as cheaply 
in this country as in England, and to sustain such an allegation 
he embodied in his speech a table showing the comparative cost 
of steel rails in the two countries for the first two months of the 


| year 1890. It is strange that he did not push his inquiry a little 


} 


HOLMAN] could avoid if instead of toiling over his appropriation | 
bills he would only put the blanks on his committee table and | 
invite the Government officials to come and write in the salaries | 


they desire toreceive. [Laughter.] Yet itis just as right, just 


as safe and proper, just as defensible to make up an appropria- | 


tion bill by allowing parties to write in their own salaries as it 
is to make up a tariff bill by allowing parties to write in their 


own bounties. [Applause.] And now before I leave this subject | 


I want to acknowledge my obligations to my friend from Georgia 
[Mr. TURNER] for part of this information. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman now permit me to ask a 
question? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I will hear it. 


Mr. MILLER. The gentleman has spoken of the understand- | 


ing that the former Committee on Ways and Means had with 
the manufacturers in framing the McKirley bill. I would like to 


know whether the gentleman can give us any information as to | 


i this bill is satisfactory to the manufacturers of woolen 
goods. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. This bill was written in the 
interest of the consumers of woolen goods, not by the manufac- 
turers; and if, as the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEy] and 
others assert, we have not made our assault upon the tariff in a 
scientific way, we may be excused for having left a few blanks 
on the table sowtthat the taxpayers of the country might come 
in and write a few simple measures of relief. [Applause.] 

PUBLIC TAXES AND PRIVATE BOUNTY. 

Mr. Speaker, the books of the Goverument disclose only the 
revenue it receives under our tariff laws. They do not tell us 
how much is paid by the taxpayer in bounty to the protected in- 
dustries. This, although an extremely interesting question, is 
at best a matter of more or less skillful guesswork. No man can 
give an accurate ‘answer toit. ButI think I can illustrate the 
two extremes, somewhere between which all these taxes fall. 

Under the former law we imposed a tax upon sugar. That tax 
produced a public revenue of about $55,000,000, and gave an in- 
cidental protection to the producers of sugar in this country. 
The last Congress put raw sugar on the free list, and undertook 
to commute the bounty hitherto carried in the tariff to the pro- 
ducers of raw sugar. When that bounty thus commuted, ma- 


further and find out, as he might have done and as he should 
have done before attempting to instruct the House, that during 
the whole period that steel rails have been made in this country 
these were almost the only months during which our prices and 
the English prices have come together, and that their brief 
equality was due to a sudden flurry in the English iron market 
that quickly passed away. 

I have before me a tariff tract prepared -by Mr. Swank, secre- 
tary of the American Iron and Steel Association, and published 
in the bulletin of that association June 11, 1890, in which he gives 
the comparative prices of steel rails, averaged by years, in the 
two countries from 1867 to 1890, and there is no year in which the 
American price is not far in excess of the English price, even 
when the English price is increased by the additional cost of pro- 
duction in this country and of ocean carriage. 

In June, 1890, they are quoted at $41.89 in the United States, 
and at $21.89 in England. 

And, Mr. Speaker, that I may not misquote the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, I turn to his very words, that now ‘‘ under 
the beneficent shelter of the protective policy we have our rails 
as cheap as the Englishmen have theirs.” 

[ hold in my hand the last report of the Department of Labor, 
which contains a careful and exhaustive inquiry into the cost of 
producing steel rails here andin Europe. The conclusion reached 
is that it costs about $22 per ton in this country and about 318 per 
ton in England, and the reportavers that $5 will more than cover 
the difference in the cost of production here and abroad. 

Let us see now what are the present quotations for steel rails 


| here and in England. According to Bradstreet’s for March 12, 





1892, from which I read, the American price on that date was $30 
per ton. Turning now to the Iron and Steel Trades Journal of 
London for March 12, 1892, from which I also read, I find the 
English price at that date was £4 2s. 6d., just about$20, a difference 
of $10 per ton, while the report proves that the difference in cost 
of production is less than $5 per ton. 

Now, the committee that reported the McKinley bill to this 
House said: ‘*‘ We have recommended no duty above the point 
of difference between the normal costof production here, includ- 
ing labor, and the cost of like production in the countries which 
seek our markets,” and yet the bill put a duty of $13.44 per 
ton on steel rails, which is in addition to the protection of at 
least $3 per ton in freight, commissions, and like charges. Under 
‘the beneficent shelter ” of that bill the steel-rail pool—for it is 
an undisputed fact that the few mills in this country are ina 
pool—have been able to maintain the price to American pur- 
chasers at $10 above the English price. 

Last year the Government collected $13,000 in duty on im- 
ported rails, while our own mills produced and sold at least 1,- 
500,000 tons. If, therefore, the tariff enabled the steel-rail pool 
to exact only $5 a ton on this output over and above normal 
costs and profits there was a pure bounty of $7,500,000, and out 
of the entire tax and bounty only $13,000, as 1 have shown, went 
into the Treasury. 

In the case of sugar, under a revenue tariff with the so-called 
incidental protection, the consumers paid $65,000,000 and the 
Treasury received $55,000,000 of it. In the case of steel rails, 
under a typical protective and monopoly tariff, the consumers 
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paid $15,013,000, of which sum atleast $7,500,000 were in addition 
to normal costs and profits, and the Treasury received $13,000 
of it. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, between these two extremes, iMr. Speaker, fall all the 
schedules of the present tariff, and every revision of these sched- 
ules in recent years—and by special and bad preéminence the re- 
vision of 1890 has been an effort to increase the number and 
amount of these taxes paid to the private interest, and to di- 
minish the number and amount paid into the public Treasury. 
We are pressing in the opposite direction, striving to increase 
the public share and to lessen the private share of taxes taken 
from the people. 

Mr. STOUT. With the gentleman's consent I wish to say that 
on the 18th of January I introduced a bill in accordance with the 
report of the Labor Bureau reducing the rate of duty on steel 
rails to $5 per ton. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. But, Mr. Speaker, if it be not 
possible to ascertain the exact proportion in which our tariff taxes 
are divided between the Government and the protected industries, 
I believe it is possible to ascertain with reasonable certainty the 


_ number of direct beneficiaries of protection. 


DIRECT BENEFICIARIES OF PROTECTION. 

We have but to take the census in which the various occupa- 
tions of our people are sorted, and the number of employés in 
each industry is given, and the tariff which shows how many of 
these industries are protected against a possible foreign compe- 
tition. 

As the census of 1890 is not yet complete and available I will 
take that of 1880, for it will be found that the relative number 
will be the same in both, and I will use the results worked out by 
so great a statistician as Mr. Edward Atkinson, whose methods 
and calculations have been submitted for test and verification. 

In the year 1880 one out of every three of our population, ora 
total of 17,400,000 people wereengaged in gainful pursuits. They 
were distributed in round numbers as follows: In agriculture as 
farmersor laborers nearly 8,000,000; in professional and personal 
service 4,000,000; in trade and transportation nearly 2,000,000, and 
in manufacturing, mechanic arts, and mining not quite 4,000,000. 

Of all these workers, Mr. Atkinson, after careful examination, 
finds that the number employed in producing things which in 
some measure might be competed with by a foreign product im- 

orted into our country is only 1,200,000. On the other hand, tak- 
ing the whole number engaged in agriculture and manufactures, 
and comparing our exports of both with our entire product, he 
finds that there are 1,400,000 in agriculture and 200,000 in manu- 
facturs; 1,600,000 in all who depend wholly on foreign sales and 
the export of the products of their labor for their sustenance. 

The remaining 14,600,000 of our workers for gain are subject 
to no direct influence by the tariff except as consumers. There 
is nothing fanciful or recondite about this calculation. Any man 
familiar with our tariff laws and our multifarious industries 
can work it out for himself. I have followed the guidance of 
one recognized everywhere as a master in statistical analysis. 

The most striking fact about the whole thing is that the num- 
ber of our people to-day wholly dependent on foreign markets is 
larger than the number of those employed in the protected in- 
dustries. Yet gentlemen on the other side call their tariff a sys- 
tem to protect American labor, and to build up and support 
American industries, as if the making of good wages, even con- 
ceding for the moment the most groundless of their pretentions, 
for 1,200,000 laborers could draw after it good wages for the 
other 1,600,000 and 14,600,000. 

But, sir, I have stated the proposition far too favorably for the 
otherside. The 1,200,000 laborers in the protected industries 
are not the direct beneficiaries of the tariff. The tariff does not 
xeep out the foreign article that competes with what they have 
to sell. There is and always has been free trade in labor. The 
tariff taxes the foreign product that competes with what the 
employers have to sell. It is, therefore, the employer, not the 
laborer; the capitalist, not the workingman, who is the direct 
beneficiary of protection. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

So when yousubject the whole system toa rational and accurate 
analysis you find that the real beneficiaries of a protective tariff 
arenot American laborers generally nor American consumers, but 
the employers of some 1,200,000 of our workersfor gain. Wages 
are no higher, they are frequently lower in the protected than 
in the other industries, and if we allow ten employés to one em- 
ployer we should have only 120,000, at most not over 200,000, of 
our pou directly engaged in making and selling the articles, 
the like of which the tariff seeks to shut out of our country or 
to burden with heavy fines—200,000 men representing in a large 
measure the corporate wealth of the country. 

These are the American laborers for whose interests the voice 
of the other side is raised in season and out of season, while we 
who speak for the millions and seek to secure for them the 
benefit of equal laws are called enemies of American labor and 





ele in American patriotism. [Applause on the Democratic 
side}. 

Since the French monarch exclaimed, ‘‘ Iam the State;” since 
the three tailors of Tooley street presented their petition to 
Parliament beginning ‘‘ We, the people of England,” there has 
been no more impudent claim than the claim of these protected 
capitalists that they constitute American labor. [Applause on 
the Democratic side. ] 

BUILDING UP HOME MARKET. 

But we are told again in this debate, as we have been told 
from the beginning, that we must tax ourselves for their benefit 
in order to build up a home market for agriculture. 

What do they mean by a home market? Putting the factory 
by the farm, they tell us; making consumers for farm products, 
so that the farmer can sell his wheat, his corn, and his cotton at 
his own door. 

Why, sir, we have been taxing our people todo this for a hun- 
dred years, and we have to-day a greater exportable surplus of 
wheat, of corn, of provisions, of cotton than at any period of our 
history. And we have already built up an equipment of manu- 
factures in excess of the profitable demand of our own country. 
Start the fires to-day in all our mills, factories, forges, and fur- 
naces, urge them to their present capacity, and- before the end 
of the year there will be a cry of surplus and overproduction all 
over the land. If we are to keep on stimulating and increasing 
manufactures we must open foreign markets for their products, 
Yet it is the very theory of our tariff that they can not hold their 
own in the home market in free competition with like foreign 
products. 

There is no home consumption that could be brought about by 
a tariff that would save the American farmer from dependence 
on a foreign market for the sale. of alarge surpus. Gentlemen 
talk about a reduction or removal of duties permitting foreign- 
ers to destroy the industries of this country. Why, sir, we sent 
out $650,000,000 worth of agricultural products last year; $170,- 
000,000 worth of manufactures to be sold in the markets of the 
world. 

PAUPER LABOR. 

Mr. Speaker, the foreign pauper labor of which we hear so 
much in these discussions is not engaged in making the things 
that might compete with the products of our protected indus- 
tries. It is not employed in producing the dress goods, the glass- 
ware and pottery, the iron and steel goods that we so anxiously 
protect against it. The pauper labor of Europe and of the world 
is employed in raising the wheat, the cotton, and the other farm 
products with which the American farmer has to compete, not 
in his own, but in their own markets. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

The farm hand in Rhenish Prussia or Austria-Hungary gets 
$4 per month; in India, still smaller wages. The farm hand in 
Dakota gets $25 or $30 per’month. It is the farmer, I repeat, 
who has to take his products at his own expense to the markets 
of Europe and there compete with the cheapest labor of the 
world. [Applause.] And yet you force him to buy in our own 
markets from those who refuse to compete at home with the 
highest paid labor of the rest of the world. 

Sir, we are constantly taunted with being calamity orators. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Thatis better than being calamity-makers. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. As my friend from Tennes- 
see says, I had rather be acalamity orator than a calamity-maker 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

PROPHETS OF CALAMITY. 

If out of tender consideration for the burdens of the people 
and for their visible distress we proteSt against such a system 
of class taxation, are we to be reproached as men who rail at the 
prosperity of their country? You who defend protection may 
may not be calamity orators. You are obliged to persuade the 
people, if you can, that they are prosperous and that your tarifl 
is the source of their prosperity, but when we suggest any light- 
ening of the people’s burdens that may involve alessening of the 
bounties they pay to your two hundred thousand, you become 
ve ser of oclaraity: Jeremiah, with the aid of inspiration, 
could not surpass your catalogue of woes and calamities that 
would come upon us if we dare to reduce the people’s taxes. 

‘Take off the tariff on wool,” exclaimed the gentleman from 
Michigan, ‘‘and you destroy a greatindustry in this country; you 
take away the prosperity and living of two million farmers.” And 
yet he had already told us, when he was dealing not in high pro} yh- 
ecy but plain arithmetic, that the yearly product of wool in all the 
country amounts to $75,000,000—an excessive calculation, for it 1s 
not more than $70,000,000—and would thus persuade us that we 
have two million people in the country who by desperate effort 
and by taxing us todeath on our woolen clothes actually produce 
$35 each per annum. [Laughter and nee on the Democratic 
side.] hy, sir, if a man sat down here when a general tarifi 
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pill was under discussion and with pen in hand kept atally of the 
number of people employed in the protected industries, and the 
number that would be hopelessly ruined by a reduction of the 
tariff, he would find them outnumber the entire population of 
this country since it was discovered by Columbus. [Laughter.] 

The minority of the committee in their report on the cotton- 
tie bill quote with approval a statement that we are seeking to 
destroy an industry that gives more or less employment to 11,000 
men. If they had turned to the testimony before the Tariff Com- 
mission in 1882 they would have found it in proof there that 300 
men working 100 days could make 30,000 tons of ties, yet they tell 
us it will employ 11,000 to produce 40,000 tons! [Laughter.] If 
400 men constantly employed can make all the cotton-ties needed 
for our crop, what is to become of the poor planter when 11,000 
insist on getting a living out of the same work? ([Laughter.] 

PERVERSION OF HISTORY. 

‘he gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS], repeating the 
arguments he has uniformly made in these discussions, declared 
that we had never tried a revenue tariff in this country without 
widespread disaster and ruin. Such a tariff, he exclaimed, had 
never opened a mine or lighted a furnace fire or built a factory. 
Is the gentleman unacquainted with the history of the country 
between 1846 and 1860? Does he not know that some of our 
largest woolen mills, many of our most prosperous cotton fac- 
tories were built in that period, that furnaces were lighted, 
looms and spindles started, and that manufacturing never had a 
more stable prosperity and growth than during these very years? 

Why,Mr. Speaker, there appeared some time agoin the Ameri- 








can Economist, an extract from Mr. Buchanan’s message of 1857, | 


describing the distress that had suddenly come upon the coun- 
try in the midst of unsurpassed abundance in all the elements of 
wealth. My eloquent friend from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER] cited 
this extract in his speech as proof that the tariff of 1857 had 
paralyzed and destroyed American industry, and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania coming after him also used this extract as 
evidences of the same allegation. Now, I could excuse a great 
deal in so charming a sp2akeras the gentlemanfrom Iowa. The 
pleasure of listening to him forbids us to be too critical of his 
argument, but when a cool, deliberate lawyer, like the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, tries to make Mr. Buchanan a witness to 
the disastrous effects of the tariff of 1857, I confess to some amaze- 
ment. 

It may surprise my friend from Iowa ifI tell him that the pas- 
sage he cited is not in the message of 1857. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOLLIVER. In the message of December 8, 1857, are the 
exact words that appear in my remarks. ° 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. If the gentleman will give 
me his attention I will cite him to the passage in the message of 
1858, the only message in which Mr. Buchanan could have testi- 
fied as to the effect of the tariff of 1857. 

Here is what Mr. Buchanan said in December, 1858: 


consequence of our unsound and extravagant system of bank credits and in- 
flated currency. 

[Laughter]. 

Next comes the sentence quoted by the gentleman: 

With all the elements of national wealth in abundance, our manufactures 
were ce sper er our useful public and private enterprises were arrested, and 
thousands of laborers were deprived of employment and reduced to want. 


But as if to anticipate and prevent any such perversion of his 
statement as that so often attempted by protectionists, Mr. 
Buchanan immediately goes on to say that the general causes for 
this panic existed throughout the world: 

The whole commercial world se2med for years to have been rushing to this 
catastrophe. The same ruinous consequences would have followed in the 
United States whether the duties —s foreign imports had remained as they 
were under the tariff of 1846 or had been raised to a much higher standard. 
The tariff of 1857 had no agency in the result. 

_Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Buchanan took the first opportunity to 
sign the tariff of 1861. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. If the gentleman had also 
turned to the first report of the Department of Labor, which is 
devoted to a careful study of ‘industrial depressions,” he would 
have found there the fullest proof that the temporary convulsion 
of 1857 was financial. Commissioner Wright says: 

The industrial depression of 1857-'58 was incidental to the financial panic. 
Wages were not affected to any great extent, nor was the volume of busi- 


hess. Speculation, extension of credit, and all the usual accompaniments 
of financial disturbance ushered in the period. 








And such is the overwhelming testimony of all trustworthy | 


authorities. 

Now, let nee call the attention of the gentleman from Iowa to 
the fact that the so-called revenue or free-trade tariff of 1857 was 
passed by a Republican House. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] Do not gentlemen know that the very first time the Re- 
publicans organized this House, with Mr. Banksas their Speaker, 
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they passed and sent over to the Senate the reduced tariff bill of 
1857? [Applauseon the Democratic side.] The tariff of 1846 had 
produced a surplus revenue. Signsof the coming financial storm 
were already in the heavens. Governor Letcher of Virginia, 
then a member of the Committee of Ways and Means, urged the 
House to reduce the tariff, to release the surplus revenue speed- 
ily, in the hope that such action might avertthe panic. Butthe 
relief came tgo late, or rather the storm was too general to be 
averted by the action of any one country. 

My friend from Iowa, quoting again from the American Econo- 
mist {laughter onthe Democratic side], read an extract which was 
copied, I believe, from the New York Tribune {laughter on the 
Democratic side], about the suffering in the streets of New York 
City in 1855, showing how, in those terrible old free-trade days, 
men in that metropolis crowded each other, clamoring for bread 
and welcoming a public donation of soup. If that result was pro- 
duced by the tariff of 1846, what are we to think of the great Re- 
publican Senators from New York, Mr. Seward and Mr. Hamilton 
Fish, who, two years afterward, voted to reduce the tariff 20 per 
cent further. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

And the gentleman from Pennsylvania, probably getting his 
information from the Economist also, declared that the Morrill 
tariff of 1861 was passed to recuperate a treasury bankrupted by 
the free-trade system of the Democratic party, which had de- 
stroyed the credit of the Government and made its bonds scorned 
in the markets of the world. 

The gentleman from Michigan] Mr. BURROWS] made thissame 
asseriion in his speech on the Mills bill, and Mr. CARLISLE 
brought into the House the official statement prepared by the 


| Treasury Department, showing that from 1816 no Government 


obligation had been sold for less than par until the war was vir- 
tually begun. Many bearing but 5 percentinterest had brought 
a premium in the markets, and no great sacrifice of credit was 
made until after the tariff act of 1861. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] I do not contend, nordid Mr. CARLISLE, that the 
tariff had anything to do with the credit of the country then. 
It was the impending war that made men doubtful. 

{Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. BURROWS. Does my friend desire further time? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. A few minutes more. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker,I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from West Virginia be allowed such further time 
as he desires. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I thank the gentleman and 
the House and shall try not to abuse their courtesy. 

But, Mr. Speaker, while I am tempted to follow up the argu- 
ments of my friend from Michigan [Mr. Bomnows} and other 
gentleman on that side, [should consume too much time if I at- 
tempted to point out all the errors in their speeches and under- 
took to explode them. I simply offer these as a few specimens. 


When Congress met in December last, the business of the country had just | | Laughter. ] 


been crushed by one of those periodical revulsions which are the inevitable | 


Mr. REILLY. Very good samples, too. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I put these in theshop win- 
dow just to let you know what a good stock I have behind the 
counter. [Laughter and applause. |} 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia that I hold in my hand the President’s 
message of December 8, 1857, which contains the exact language 
I quoted from it. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. But the gentleman did not 
quote Mr. Buchanan's previous and following sentences. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. But what you said was that the sentence I 
did quote was not taken from the message which I stated. You 
said the message did not contain it, but that it belonged to a 
message of another date. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Well, I may have been mis- 
taken as to the date, if the gentleman has consulted the original. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I wish to call my friend’s attention to the 
fact that I was correct in my quotation, and that his attempted 
correction was wrong. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Even if I am mistaken as to 
the year, I am not in error as to Mr. Buchanan's language pre- 
ceding and following, that was not quoted by the gentleman.* 

Mr. ATKINSON. Will the gentleman from West Virginia 
yield for another question? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ATKINSON. ILunderstood the gentleman to say that the 
credit of the United States did not decline until after the pas- 
sage of the tariff act of 1861. Did I understand the gentleman 
correctly? The tariff act of 1861 was approved on the 2d of March 





*The dispute as to date between Mr. DOLLIVER and myself I find on exam- 
ination to be due to the fact that Mr. Buchanan made the same statement 
in almost the same words in the messages of 1857 and 1858. Mr. DOLLIVER 
quoted the sentence from the message of 1857. I found itin practically the 
same words in the message of 1858 with the context asI gaveit. W. L. W. 
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of that year. I now wish, with the gentleman’s permission, to 
read an extract from a letter of John A. Dix, Secretary of the 
Treasury, to Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, dated January 18, 1861. The gentleman will 
observe that this is before the passage of the tariff act of 1861: 

In answer to your inquiry as to “the facts connected with the negotiation 
or recent sale of Treasury notes and how the proceeds thereof were applied,” 
I have the honor to state that under the notice issued on the 18th ultimo, in- 
viting proposals for the exchange of $5,000,000 for Treasury notes offered at 
12 per cent or less were made only to the amount of $1,831, Offers to ex- 
change $465,000 for notes bearing interest at ratesranging from 15 per cent to 
36 per cent were also received. The offers at 12 per cent and less were ac- 
cepted. Those above that rate were declined. 

Previous to the issue of the notice, the assistant treasurer at New York 
was informed that the exchange of $5,000,000 was the smallest amount which 
would enable the Department to protect the public credit by the redemption 


of Treasury notes falling due, and paying interest on the Ist of January in 
the stocks of the United States. 


From the preliminary deposits of 1 per cent made with him under the 
terms of the notice, thatofiicer became aware that not one-half of the sum 
required had been offered in New York, and he probably endeavored to induce 
the banks and capitalists of that city to exchange the balance of the sum 
called for at 12 per cent interest, which was the rate at which the bulk ofthe 
offers had been made. Immediately after the decision of the Department on 
these offers had been made, the assistant treasurer at New York advised 
the Department that certain parties would take the balance through the 
Bank of Commerce at 12 per cent. This proposition was accepted on condi- 
tion that the amount required to make up the $5,000,000 be deposited without 
delay. 

So the gentleman from West Virginia will observe that these 
bonds or securities of the United States Government.were nego- 
tiated at 12 per cent before the passage of the tariff act of 1861. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Which is in accordance with 
what I said—that until after the war was imminent—and the date 
given by the gentleman was after the secession of some of the 
Southern States 

Mr. ATKINSON. Your remark was, if I understood it, that 
it was not until after the passage of the tariff act referred to that 
the rates of interest paid by the Government went up, and’ ac- 
cording to your statement Mr. CARLISLE showed this. I rose 
for the purpose of showing that youand Mr. CARLISLE were both 
in error as to the fact and as to thedates. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side. } 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Here is Mr. CARLISLE’S 
statement. He says, referring to the language of the gentleman 
from Michigan: 

I hold inmy hand a volume issued from the sees Department in 1881, 
while Mr. Windom was Secretary, giving the history of all the loans negotiated 
by the Government from the time of its organization to the date of the pub- 
lication; and this account, taken from the official records, shows that from 
the time of the passage of the tariff act of 1846 down to the last few days of 
Mr. Buchanan’s administration, when civil war was imminent, not a bond 
or Treasury note or Government obligation in any form was sold at less 
than par, while many of them having but ashort time to run and bearing but 


5 per cent interest were sold at a very considerable premium in gold. [Ap- 
plause. | 


After the passage of the Morrill tariff bill, in March, 1861, and after the 
Democratic administration had gone out and a Republican administration 
had come in, twenty-year bonds, bearing 6 per cent interest, were sold at 15 
per centdiscount. [Applause.] But does the gentleman think 1t would be 
fair to charge this to the high tariff of 1861? Does the gentleman think that 
it would be fair for me to say that these bonds were sold at a discount be- 
cause the rates of duty on imported goods had been increased by the act of 
March 2, 1861? Sir, I would be ashamed of myself if I should make such a 
acharge. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

The truth is that the credit of the Government was always good until the 
breaking out of the civil war, or at least until it became evident that there 
Was to be a great civil commotion in this country. 

That was Mr, CARLISLE’S statement. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I will say to the gentleman that he simply 
made the mistake of quoting from a Democratic speech instead 
of from the history of the United States. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. The statement quoted from 
Mr. CARLISLE is based on an official document from the Treas- 
ury Department, and is absolutely correct; so that there is no 
mistake. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I must hasten on; there are only one or two 
other points to which I desire to allude. The first is the claim 
that the McKinley bill has not accomplished that which it was 
really intended to accomplish. They tell us that it has not in- 
creased but has actually lessened the cost of manufactured goods 
consumed by the people of the country. If that be true (and I 
have conclusive proof that it is not true), it simply shows once 
more that the laws of trade are stronger than acts of Congress. 

During the past year there has been a cheapening of almost 
everything that men make to sell except breadstuffs and articles 
whose price is manipulated by trusts and combinations, and this 
temporary cheapening has affected the articles covered by the 
McKinley bill as it has affected the articles outside of the McKin- 
ley bill. Cotton is cheaper than it has been in the present gen- 
eration, so are most of the minerals and other commodities and 
articles with the exception of those to which I have referred. 

But the gentleman from Michigan, while making this claim, 
forgets the languaze of the report of his own committee when it 
brought in the McKinley bill—‘* We have not believed that our 

people, already suffering from low prices, can or will be satisfied 
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with legislation which will result in lower prices ’—and imme- 
diately contradicts himself by going off into a denunciation of 
cheapness as something which we ought not to aim at. Why, 
Mr. Speaker, all the eiforts of civilization, almost all the art, 
discovery, invention, and science of to-day are directed to the 
economy of human labor in the production of the necessaries of 
life. How is human labor economized except by lessening the 
labor cost of such things? For, as my friend from Kentucky 
[Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] showed yesterday, cost is not measured in 
money; it is measured in the labor that we are obliged to expend 
in procuring an article. 
EFFECT ON COMMERCE. 

Again, gentlemen boast that under the McKinley bill the com- 
merce of this country was larger last year than in previous years, 
again forgetting that the declared object of that bill was to 
‘‘check imports.” Have they carefully examined the items of 
that commerce for the past year, and have they observed what 
it is that has stimulated this growth? Where are the chief ex- 
pansions in our exports? Turn to the tables of our foreign com- 
merce for the last seven months; strike out from those tables the 
unprecedented exports of breadstuffs—which are temporary and 
accidental—and you will find that our foreign trade exhibits a 
large shrinkage as compared with the trade of the like portion 
of the previous fiscal year. So that now, as we are passing be- 
yond this temporary expansion of our exports of breadstuffs, the 
McKinley bill is working out its natural results in diminishing 
the commerce of the country. 

Gentlemen also lay great emphasis on the fact that a larger 
percentage of free imports is coming in under the present tariff. 
Why, sir, that simply means that you have raised the duties on 
many of the protected articles to the point of prohibition. You 
might gc on and prohibit the importation of everything into this 
country except coffee, tea, and sugar, and then make your boast 
that 100 per cent of the imports were on the free list. 


CREATING INDUSTRIES. 


But, say the gentleman from Michigan and others, ‘‘See how 
great industries are springing up under the operation of the Mc- 
Kinley bill. Look,at the pearl button industry; look at the tin 
plate industry.” Five thousand American workingmen have been 
engaged in making pear! buttons, asI understood the gentleman, 
since the passage of the McKinley bill—a part of them in the 
city of Detroit. Whatis the meaning of creating industries by 
law? Why did not those industries exist before? Because at 
the market price of their product it did not pay to carry them on 
in this country. 

Why do they exist now? Because the law has increased the 
market price of their product by taxing the consumer, so that 
they may now be carried on at a profit. What, then, is the mean- 
ing of the creation of such an industry bylaw? Simply that you 
have taken five thousand workingmen out of industries in which 
they were supporting themselves and put them into an industry 
where they are supported by the taxpayers of thecountry. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side. ] 

What is creating an industry, except that you have brought 
into the American family another pauper to be supported by the 
labor of the farmer and the working people of this country? 
[Applause on the Democratic side.}] And, sir, that great tin- 
plate industry, of which we hear so much! Why, I am amazed 
that it has not sprung up in this country. You gave Mr. Cron- 
emeyer everything he asked for. You puta duty of 2.2 cents 
per pound on tin plate; and I recall now the glowing prophecy o/ 
Maj. McKinley in closing his speech on the conference report 
when he cried out that millions were waiting to invest in it. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have no doubt, because our friends on the 
other side tell us so, that this tin-plate industry is a flourishing 
one in this country. Ihaveno doubt that there are multitudes 
of mills ‘‘ moonshining” somewhere making immense amounts of 
tin plate [laughter]; employing immense numbers of American 
workingmen at high American wages, doing good by stealth and 
blushing to find it known [laughter and applause on the Dem- 
ocratic side}; and I commend the modesty with which they elude 
my friend BUNTING, from New York, and others whoare so eager 
to buy their tin plate. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. I would like to furnish samples 
of tin plate made on the west side of the Ohio River, notfarfrom 
where you and [ live. [Holding up a specimen of tin plate.] 

A MEMBER. That is not tin plate. [Laughter)}. 

Mr. COWLES. That is imported block tin bought before the 
tariff. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. No, sir: this is a good quality of 
tin plate made by Wallace, Banfield & Co., at Irondale, Ohio, in 
my district, and my friend from West Virginia, I have no doubt, 
knows who these gentlemen are, knows that they are men of 
large means and high character, and these are samples of tin 
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plate sent here by them, the product of theirown factory. They 
are now making 120 boxes a day. You.knowthe men. Do you 
believe that they would write a letter here saying that they are 
making tin plate when theyarenot? Theysent me these samples 
and have written nfe that they are now making this many boxes 
and say that they will soon make a much larger quantity. They 
make their own iron and steel sheet. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I have already said that I 
am greatly surprised that tin-plate mills are not running, be- 
cause you gave them all the taxes on the people that they asked 
to enablethem to do so. [Laughter.] But if anybody has made 
afew plates to be used for campaign purposes, it is as yet no 
proof that we can get what we need or any substantial part of 
it for commercial purposes. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McMILLIN. The lead gave out. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I read in oneof the papers 
afew days ago that a great tin-plate mill where millions of dol- 
lars worth of tin plate were to be made, the factory or mill or plant, 
or whatever you call it, was burned down in Philadelphia and 
that the loss was $2,500. [Great laughter and applause on the 
Democratic side. | 

Now, the gentleman from Pennsylvania used the old argument 
that we ought to establish the tin-plate industry here, so that we 
may keep at home the immense amount of money which he said 
was annually sent abroad for the purchase of tin .plate. He 
stated that in twenty years we have sent abroad $307 ,000,000 of 
our money to buy tin plate, instead of buying it from the men in 
Pittsburg, Ohio, or elsewhere, and keeping this princely sum at 
home. Why, sir, we have never sent a dollar of money abroad 
in all of our history to buy tin plate. We never would send a 
dollar of money to buy tin plate. We have been paying for it 
with the surplus products of the American farm and plantation. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] And when you cut off our 
trade in foreign tin plate you simply cut off a paying marketfor 
twenty-five or thirty millions’ worth of American farm products 
and throw them back on the already glutted and depressed home 
markets. 

But, sir, my voice and my strength are both pretty well ex- 
hausted, and [ will detain the House but afew minutes longer. 
I have already shown the approximate number of beneficiaries 
of our present tariff; how small a part of this great 65,000,000 
of people of ours, under any circumstances, receive the direct 
benefits of your onerous system of taxation. And yet, gentle- 
men tell us that unless we continue this system of taxation, un- 
less we continue to vote these burdens on the backs of our people, 
American industry will be destroyed, and American labor sink 
to the level of the illy paid labor of the Old World. 

There is great exaggeration here and everywhere as to the 
condition of foreign labor. I read a few days ago a statement of 
our late colleague, Mr. Butterworth, of Ohio, thathe diligently 
looked for this. pauper labor on his recent visit to Europe; he 
sought for it in Bremen, in Hamburg, in Berlin and elsewhere, 
but could not find it. If he had looked for it in the grain fields, 
if he had looked for it among the farmers, if he had gone further 
eastward and looked in the fields of the cotton-growers, he would 
have found that pauper labor. 
our protected manufacturers that compete with the products of 
that pauper labor, but our unprotected tariff-taxed farmers. 

But, sir, why do gentlem2n compare countries like those with 
such a country as ours? England has 27,000,000 people. Eng- 
land is one-third of the size of California, one-fifth of the size of 
the State of Texas. It is an old country,where for hundreds and 
thousands ef years vast multitudes of people have been treading 
upon each others’ heels in the struggle for the necessaries of life. 
It is a country where every acre of land has long since been ap- 
propriated, where land monopoly prevails; a country where the 
laws come out of the past, saturated with privilege and class dis- 


tinction; acountry where the people are divided into hard, un- | 


bending social divisions; a country where every natural resource 
has long since become private property; where the forests have 
been felled and the mines have been dug into and the fields have 
been harrowed for many centuries to supply the wants of mil- 
lions of population. And yet gentlemen compare the opportu- 
nities of the people of that country, of France, or Germany,with 
the opportunities of the people of the United States, a land that 
until a few years ago, almost in the days of ourfathers, was hid- 
den from the knowledge of the old world. 

And now, when we, who are but a handful if we compare cur 
continental country to their crowded lands; when we, who are 
the freest, the most intelligent, and the most enterprising people 
in the world are bringing to the development of this land, with 
itsuntouched, unexhausted, unexplored resources, all the knowl- 
edge, all the skill, all the tools, all the inventions, all the capac- 
ity for self-government and the blessed influences of religion 
that mankind has accumulated in all the past, you come here and 
tell us that we owe our greater prosperity, our better opportuni- 


It isnot, asI have already shown, | 
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ties for youth, our higher wages, our happier conditions in every 
respect, not to the bounty of Almighty God in giving us such a 
country, not to the wisdom and sacrifice of the fathers in giving 
us free institutions and equal laws, not to any enterprise and in- 
telligence of our own people, but to a poor little two-by-six law 
of Congress made by yourselves in the way I have indicated. 
[Prolonged applause.] 


The Tariff—Farm Implements Abroad. 


SPEECH 


HON. JONATHAN P. DOLLIVER, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, April 11, 1892, 


On the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties 
on woolen goods. 


Mr. DOLLIVER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: For many years a vague report has been cir- 
culated by the Democratic press and platform to the effect that 
foreign markets enjoy advantages superior to our own in their 
dealings with the manufacturersof American farm implements. 

The following letter of Hon. R. G. Horr, which, with the ac- 
companying documents, appeared in the New York Tribune, 
August 26, 1891, sufficiently explodes these charges. I beg to 
print it here in the interest of truth on one of the practical 
phases of the current tariff debate: 


The Tribune has at last succeeded in obtaining the information which wil 
completely pulverize another abominable free-trade falsehood. 

During the tariff debate in the Senate of the United States, just before the 
final passage of the McKinley bill, an attempt was made to discredit the pol- 
icy of protection by an attack upon the character of the men who manufac- 
ture farming a in thiscountry. Senator VEsT started thecry that 
American manufacturers are in the habit of placing one price upon their 
goods for sale to the farmers of the United States, and another and lower 
price upon the same grade of goods for sale to the farmers of Canada, South 
America, and the countries across the ocean. To substantiate that state- 
ment Senator VEST published what he claimed to be a list of the prices put 
by some firms of manufacturers upon the farming implements sold by them 
here in this country, and then compared it with their list published in a cer- 
tain Spanish paper of prices to be charged in South America. He asserted 
that the goods named in each list were of identically the same grade, while 
the prices for fore sale were very much lower than the prices put upon 
the implements to be sold in this country. 

Several firms promptly denied the statement contained in the speech of 
Senator VEST; and their telegrams making such denials were read on the 
floor of the Senate. Thesedenials were unheeded, however, by the free-trade 
orators and free-trade journals all over the United States. On the 22d of 
January, 1891, at Doylestown, Pa., Col. Alexander K. McClure, of the Phila- 
delphia Times, reiterated the charge made by Senator VEST. and read from 
that same Spanish publication to prove the correctness of his position. I 
had agreed to address the same audience on the following night, and Col. 
McClure left alist of questions he desired me to answer. One of them was a 
request to explain this matter of prices of farming implements. My audi- 
ence will recollect that I stated to them I did not believe the charge to be 
true, but [had not the data on hand to show how untrue it was. 

Afterwards, on the 2d of March, at Kennet Square, Pa.,in a public debate, 
Col. McClure renewed the charge and challenged its refutation. I again en- 
tered a prompt denial, but admitted that I had not at my command sufficient 
data to enable me to prove mycase. I wascompelled to content myself with 
repeating the denials which had been made on the floor of the United States 
Senate, and with the statement that the whole claim had the earmarks of a 
free-trade falsehood, made up for political effect. 

Since that debate at Kennet Square I have received scores and scores of 
letters telling me that the free-trade press and free-trade speakers are still 
repeating the slander against our manufacturers and claiming that my at- 
tention has been called repeatedly to this charge, and that by my silence I 
have virtually admitted its truthfulness. No doubt many of these writers 
have felt annoyed because I did not more promptly answer their questions 
upon this subject. My delay has been occasioned by the fact that to answer 
such a wholesale charge and make the answer complete and final requires 
the collection of a vast amount of testimony. 

The men who know the exact facts about this matter and who can supply 
reliable information are the men who are making and selling these very 
goods. They certainly know whether they charge an American farmer a 
higher price for implements, if nobody else does. There are hundreds of 
these concerns scattered all over the United States. To collect information 
from them all has required time and patience. The following letter has been 
sent by the Tribune to every one of the concerns named by Senator VEST as 
selling at a lower price abroad, to all others of the principal manufacturers 
of farming implements in the United States, and to an immense number of 
the smaller concerns: 

“ The Tribune is constantly receiving letters from its correspondents ask- 
ing if the manufacturers of farming implements and other machinery in the 
United States are in the habit of selling their goods to the people of this 
country for one price, and then selling identically the same articles in 
Canada, South America, and Mexico and across the ocean at a lower price. 
That this is being done has been stated in the Halls of Congress, and is being 
constantly repeated by public men in their public speeches and discussions. 

‘The Tribune is very anxious to learn the exact truth of the matter. 

“The articles manufactured by your company are among those sometimes 
mentioned. Will you be kind enough to state in a letter to us whether your 
eompany does so sell its manufactured goods at a lower price abroad, and if 
so why this discrimination is made between home and foreign customers? 


“Tf you do not sell at a lower price abroad we are very desirous to know, 
and if you do we would like to be able to state the real reason for such a dis- 
crimination between purchasers of the same goods. 
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‘A similar letter has been sent to a large number of manufacturers of ar- 
ticles in general use among the farmers.” 

Nearly all of those to whom this letter was sent have made replies. A few 
of them haverequested that theirnames be withheldfrom publication. Many 
of them made no such request. Following this article are extracts from all 
the more interesting letters. Every reply which has been received which in 
any manner admits that under any circumstances a lower price is accorded 
tothe foreign buyer is printed below. In addition, aliberal selection is given 
from all the other letters, which explain finally, fully, and satisfactorily the 
whole situation. 

I now ask Col. McClure and my audiences at Doylestown and Kennet 
Square, Pa., to examine the complete and crushing answers of these men. 
Let me also call the attention of the entire free-trade press to these letters. 
You have all of you been for months publishing an untrue statement about 
these manufacturers. The Tribune now gives you the means of seeing what 
a wicked slander aq have been publishing. ill you have the manhood, 
the honesty, to take back what you have been saying about these men and 
the workings of protection? 

Foreign purchasers are not given the preference in price or in anything 
else over the American purchaser. The foreigner purchaser always pays 
more for his goods than the purchaser living in the United States. Notone 
foreign farmer buys American implements cheaper than the farmer of this 
country. Can any answer to this widespread slander be more complete than 
this issue of the Tribune contains? The Tribune advises every Republican, 
every man who loves fair play, carefully to preserve these letters—these 
statements from men who know what they are saying; and hereafter, when 
any one repeats that old lie, just show him the unanswerable replies of the 
—_ who make the goods in question, and who know how they are selling 
them. 

One word more to the journalists who are repeating a false and exploded 
statement. In all fairness, ought you not now to stop publishing that false- 
hood? At all events, before you repeat it again, is it not due to yourselves 
that you should give a list of the men who are selling goods as you say they 
are? Onecase from some one firm would not answer as against this army of 
honest witnesses; but can you find one case? You have been making a 
wholesale charge against a class of American manufacturers. Thisissue of 
the Tribune shows that the charge is not true. Your attention is called to 
the proof. Examine it carefully. Analyze it, if you please. Answer it, if 
youcan. Butsolong as you are unable to show that these replies are un- 
true, then we beg of you to take to telling the truth yourselves. 

It is a little singular that free traders and free-trade journals never seem 
entirely happy except when they are relating something to the discredit of 
American citizens. If they would only be careful and be truthful this pecul- 
iarity might be endurable. But when they persist in repeating falsehoods 
{and that, too, after the truth has been clearly shown to them) then their 
course becomes wicked and contemptible. 

In concluding this article, one word to the farmers, to the men who buy 
and use farming implements. You have no doubt felt hurt at the suggestion 
that you were being unfairly treated by the men whose goods you consume. 
Had the Tribune been convinced that the manufacturers of this country were 
guilty of the charges persistently made by these free traders, it would have 
been the first to rebuke them and would have been persistent in its efforts to 
correct the wrong being done to you. 

A manufacturer might be pardoned once in a while for selling off old and 
inferior styles of goods in any market, home or foreign, for a lower price 
than his new and improved wares. Every merchant does that. But this is 
not often done, and it is not what was charged. The charge was that the 
foreign buyer was regularly given the preference. A thing like that would 
have been infamous. It was on that account that the Tribune determined 
to get at the exact facts so asto dono oneinjustice. Theeffort has been suc- 
cessful. You can now see the statements of the men who supply you with 
their goods, most of them over their own signatures. It will be a relief to 
learn that these men have been dealing with you honorably. No man likes 
to be swindled. Few men like to have dealings with swindlers. All decent 
= prefer to believe they are doing business with men who are themselves 

ecent. 

I know this effort on the part of the Tribune to settle this question in ac- 
cordance with the exact truth will be appreciated by you who till the soil 
and use farming implements. Just what opinion you must now have of the 
men who have been so long retailing a falsehood isanother matter, Itmust 
of necessity shake your faith in their ability to instruct the people. Men 
whothus stand convicted of an attempt to slander and wrong both a patri- 
otic policy and a large class of their fellow-citizens will not be looked — 
as safe teachers of the masses. These falsehoods havehad theirday. After 
this let us try and find out what the truth is and then stick + it. wie 

. G. > 


WHAT MANUFACTURERS SAY—MANY HAVE NO EXPORT TRADE. 


A great many of the manufacturers addressed by the Tribune reply that 
they have no sale of their implements outside of the United States. It would 
therefore be needless to print their replies. 


UTTERLY UNABLE TO MAKE A LOWER PRICE TO FOREIGNERS. 

The following exceedingly interesting letters are from those who say they 
could not possibly sell at a lower price for export than they sell to dealers at 
home. In many cases the writers of these replies explain fully the reasons 
why. The Tribune iacks space for the publication of all the replies received, 
but a sufficient number are here presented to make the point perfectly clear 
to the reader: 

Washburn & Moen Manufacturing Company, Worcester, Mass., August 
4.—It is not any part of our system or practice to sell more cheaply out of 
the country than we do in it.—Charles F’. Washburn, vice-president. 


PLOW. 

Chattanooga Plow Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., July 27, 1891.—We do 
not discriminate in the — of our goods in favor of foreign buyers. With 
equal conditions, we sell at same prices both home and abroad. By ‘‘ equal 
conditions’? we mean quantity purchased, payments, manner of packing, 
etc. It has been asserted that foreign farmers purchase American ma- 
chinery for less than our home farmers. Our observation and experience is 
exactly the reverse of this. Inourown line, we know the foreign farmer pays 
a large per cent. more than his American brother for his plows, mills, etc. 
To comprehend this, there must be taken into account the rate of exchange 
and business methods of the countries where our goods are sold.—C. D. 
Mitchell, secretary. 

The question you raise has been answered by us so many times that it 
almost seems needless for us to again gooverthematter. The charges made 
are so wholly without foundation that their repetition needs no attention. 
The present year our chilled plows have been reduced in price, so that 
whereas a-year ago the American farmer paid $14fora No. 40 ‘‘Oliver”’ plow, 
all complete, with wheel and jointer, this yearhecan buy the same plow com- 
plete for $12.50. The United States is the home of the plow. It has been 
brought toa ae state of perfection here than anywhere else in the world. 
Competition fixes the price; and the idea that we would or could sell to par- 
ties abroad at a less price than we do at home is absurd.—Oliver Chilled 
Plow Works. 





WIND MILL. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, July 29, 1891.—The only article we export 
is the Eclipse wind mill. We export the same goods that are sold right 
ns by us in our home trade, and we obtain the same prices for them,— 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., by J. H. Mueller. 

SEPARATOR. 

J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company, Racine, Wis., July 28, 1891.—of 
course, itis utterly impossible to compel a campaign speaker to give up his 
‘pet lies,” and the mostcomplete refutation by indisputable facts and figures 
made one day will not prevent the blatherskite from calmly repeating his 
false statements to another audience the next evening. 

We can speak authoritativély only from our own practice; but we have no 
information that would lead us to suppose that any manufacturer in the 
United States ever sold in any foreign country for less money than he does 
here, unless it was some light article or tool, for which, in endeavoring to 
introduce, he found that the foreign cheap labor producing the same goods 
compelled him to take less money than he could get at home. 

As for ourselves, all our foreign agencies are allowed the same commission 
for selling or less than we allow our agencies here. In some instances the 
list prices are increased, but never lessened. In countries where duties 
have to be paid the consumer is obliged to pay the duty as well as the freight 
and boxing charges. In our particular goods an amount is added to the list 
price by our agent to cover these charges, and you may be assured that a 
profit on the charges themselves is made. 

A thrasherman in the South American fields pays $8,500 in gold for what 
costs a thrasherman in Dakota $1,800, the Case Thrashing Machine Company 
getting more out of foreign sale than home sale; the forei agent getting 
more than the home agent, who has no duty, no boxing, and no freight upon 
which he can figure a profit; and moreover, the shrewd Dakotian has usually 
played the agent of one manufacturer against the representative of another, 
until the competition between them has ended in placing nearly all the com- 
mission in the pocket of the thrasherman himself, 

In no part of the world does the consumer buy his farming implements as 
cheaply as in the United States, unless smiall tools and small hand-machines 
are included in the term “farming implements.’ The profitsdemanded and 
received by English, French, and German manufacturers on large machinery 
was the inducement that led American manufacturers into foreign markets; 
and when competition, if it ever does, forces the foreign manufacturer to re 
duce his prices (which he can well afford to do), the American manufacturer 
will have to give up the foreign trade. There are a very few productions 
where excellence of goods enables the American manufacturer to charge 
more for his wares than the Englishman can get, and where such is the case 
it is an absurd conclusion to suppose that the manufacturer will not get all 
he can.—J. I. Case Thrashing Machine Company. 

Russell & Co., engines, thrashers, and sawmills, Massillon, Ohio, July 25, 
1891.—Our prices to the Mexican or foreign trade are no more liberal than we 
make to our home trade; in fact, we do not give as large discounts. We 
know there has been a claim set up by the free-trade and mugwump journals 
through the country that manufacturers generally in this country have 
been in the habit of making a better price to foreigners than to their own 
countrymen; but we think this is a misstatement; we know thatit is so far 
as We are concerned,—Russell & Co. 

MOWING MACHINE. 

Walter A. Wood Mowing and Reaping Machine Company, Hoosick Falls, 
N. Y., July 25, 1:91.—So far as we know, no manufacturer of harvesting or 
mowing machinery in the United States sells maehines at a lower price 
abroad than he does in this country. The reverse of the proposition is in- 
variably the case in our particular line of business. 

In the first place, the packing of the machines alone (now that they are sold 
at such close figures), being much more expensive for export than is needed 
in this country, would compel us to ask a slightly higher price. The truth 
of the matter is, however, that in addition to this cost of packing almost all 
foreign countries demand heavier and more expensive harvesting and mow- 
ing machinery than is used in the United States, and such machines cost 
considerably more on that account, as well on account of the necessity of 
their being more securely packed. Again, the necessity of sending expert 
assistance, in order to have the machines properly set up and started, and 
repaired when broken, adds to the cost of our foreign business: Again, the 
competition in the United States is much keener than it is in any foreign 
country. To resume, the machines cost, of necessity, more to build, more to 

ack, more tosell, and more to set upand Lie Competition in the United 

tates has caused us to sell the lighter and less securely packed machines, 
which are sold at less expense, at figures very close indeed; so if we were 
to attempt to name lower prices for our export trade we should be going far 
below what the business actually cost us.—Walter A. Wood, president, per 
Charles M. Coulter, secretary. 

Appleton Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 111., July 29, 1891.—Almost all 
our export business is done ogee export houses in New York, and to these 
houses we give about the same prices as we give our regular dealers in this 
country. Consequently, on account of their having to make their commis- 
sion and to pay freights and duties to foreign countries, these goods must be 
sold to the consumer in Mexico, South America, or any other country tv 
which they may be — at much greater prices than We can hops to ob- 
tain in this country. he fact is that agricultural implements of all kinds 
have never been manufactured, wholesaled, or retailed on so small a margin 
as they are at the present time; and were it not for the large business which 
manufacturers are able to do they could not existonthe small margins they 
are able to obtain at the present time.—E. G. Hobler, general agent. 

Moline Plow Company, Moline, Ill, July 27, 1891.—In no instance have we 
ever sold goods for foreign market so oar as the same goods are being 
sold in the large distributing points in the West to-day.—Moline Plow Com- 
pany, G. A. Stephens, assistant secretary. 

Peru Plow and Wheel Company, Peru, I11., July 28, 1891.—We sell goods for 
South America and some in Canada. Our South American trade, however, 
is sold through New York houses, and we do not know what they get for 
them. But we do know this, that the New York jobber does not buy them 
from us any cheaper than the Kansas City jobber on same terms. A cash 
price and time price are,‘of course, different. We make no difference where 
parties pay us spot cash for goodsin same quantities, whether they go to 
Canada, South America, or Kansas City, Denver, Chicago, or San Francisco 
Of course, the retail dealer, buying in less quantities and on long time, has 
to pay more than the jobber who buys in large quantities and pays cash.— 
W. K. Hoagland, president. 

Parlin & Orendorff Company, Canton, Il., July 27, 1891.—It is a mistaken 
idea that manufacturers of implements in our line are selling at lower prices 
to the foreign trade than they are to the home trade. The facts are, imple- 
ments in our line are sold at a very close margin of profit, and there is no 
room for any further reduction in prices. We have always maintained as 
high, and in some instances higher, prices for shipments to foreign countries 
than for our home trade. It should be higher, because there is more risk on 
said trade. The writer has conversed with a number of leading manufac- 
turers on the ae and they all state in substance about the same as 
above.—W. H. Parlin, secretary. 
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WAGON. 


Schuttler & Hotz, Chicago, July 27, 1891.—All wagons exported by us, of 
identical capacity, cost the exporter more than the jobber in our own coun- 
try, but this is accounted for by the fact that every vehicle has to be built to 
order, necessitating changes in patterns and general construction. We 
figure the same profits on these goods that we doon our product for the home 
market, and hence you may truthfully state that our prices are invariably 
the same to all, whether at home or abroad.—Martin Conrad, general agent. 

P. P. Mast & Co., Buckeye agricultural implements, Springfield, Ohio, July 
28, 1891.—The prices we receive for all goods sold for export shipment are 
the same that we receive for similar goods sold to dealers in the United 
States; and in many cases the terms of payment for export shipments are 
much shorter than on the goods sold in this country. In fact, the majority 


of our export business is transacted on a spot-cash basis. The net proceeds 


of our export sales 1n every case are equal to and in some cases higher than 


the same identical goods are soldat inthis country; and we do not hesitate to | 


pronounce all statements made to the contrary as false. We are perfectly 
willing at any time to prove them so by reference to our books. 

It may be well for us to state that in our opinion the erroneous reports 
that have been circulated through the United States originated through 
wholesale or ‘‘net price” lists that have recently been published in the ex- 
port trade journals. Of recent years manufacturers and export dealers gen- 
erally have adopted the plan of publishing in the export trade papers their 
‘net wholesale’ 
fall into the hands of the public; but as the wholesale or net price lists are 
never published in the trade papers of this country, or in fact circulated in 
any way except to regular dealers (nothing butretail price lists being issued 


rices on the goods for — trade. Thesepapersnaturally | 





in this country), false comparisons are made, by showing up the net whole- | 


sale prices published in the export journals as against the long or retail 
prices that are given out to the public in this country, these prices being 
claimed to be the best prices at which the goods are sold to the trade of this 
country. While we are under the impression that the parties circulating 
these reports are fully aware as to the actual facts of the situation, itis very 
easy with these figures, by comparing the net cash or wholesale prices to ex- 
port dealers with the long or retail prices to the consumer, to mislead par- 
ties who do not understand the matter.—P. P. Mast & Co., per Charles R. 
Crain, secretary. 
PORTABLE ENGINE, 

Dederick Agricultural and Machine Works, Albany, N. Y., July 25, 1891.— 
No, we are not selling to export at less price than we sell in this country; 
nor do we think it can be done on any machinery for farm use manufactured 
in this country, for the reason that competition in all such machinery is so 
very sharp that it is sold very close to cost of manufacture and much of it 
too’close to be safe. It may be that some manufacturers at times unload on 


books and records are open to any legitimate agent of yours to prove the 
statement. It is our opinion that what gave rise to this controversy was 
the fact that some New York exporters or large wholesale buyers abroad, 
received from American manufacturers the jobber’s price (which you know 
in all classes of goods is less than the retail price to consumers), and this 
jobber’s price is quoted in eos with the retail price here, which is an 
unjust comparison.—W. W. Collier, secretary and treasurer. 

Weber Wagon Company, Chicago, I11., July 27, 1891.—As manufacturers in 
our line we think are selling their goods in this country as low as they can 
possibly afford to, and do not believe there is anyone doing business for 
glory, which it would be if they were to sell at a less price to the export trade. 
As far as we are concerned, we will sell as close to the home trade as we do 
anywhere, and always aim to get more for export goods.—_Weber Wagon 
Company. 

The Farmers’ Friend Manufacturing Company, Dayton, Ohio, July 238, 
1891.—We sell to exporters the same as we do to parties in this country, mak- 
ing the same prices, adding an additional charge for boxing in the manner 


| required for export. We also make these prices on a cash basis, so you will 
| see our own trade in this country has a slight advantage over the ex- 


porter.—Farmer’s Manufacturing Company, by A. K. Rankin. 

Auburn Manufacturing Company,Auburn, N.Y.. July 25, 1891.—The Auburn 
Manufacturing Company do not sell their goods for export at a lower figure 
than to the home trade.—C. E. Stevens. treasurer. 

Peerless Reaper Company, Canton, Ouio, July 27, 1891.—At notime have we 
ever sold at as low prices outside the United States as to home customers. 
We sometimes sell to importers in New York and San Francisco, but at home 
prices, and freight is always additional.—Peerless Reaper Company. 


HAY RAKE. 


Chieftain Hay Rake Company, Canton, Ohio, July 27, 1891,—It is not true 
that we sell goods cheaper to the export trade than to the American people. 
For export we have to add to the cost of boxing, sothat the price is virtually 
higher than for this country. Buttheexporters have theadvantage of a cash 
discount, whichevery person in the United States gets also when they pay cash. 
The trouble is that journals who claim that goods are sold cheaper to for- 


| eign trade take the * wholesale export” figures and compare them with the 


figures at which the goods are ‘‘ retailed”’ in this country, making of course 
a very unfair comparison, no doubt purposely for political capital.—F. E. 
Kohler, secretary. 

The H. P. Deuscher Company, Hamilton, Ohio, July 28, 1891.—We have 
never made the slightest discrimination in favor of foreign trade. Goods 
that are to be shipped to other countries, of course, have to be better boxed 


| or crated than if they are to be shipped overland, and we always aim to 


some Other country a surplus stock of machines which, by reason of im | 


provements made since manufacture, have become unsalable here in com- 
on and in such case sell below cost to get their money out of them ina 
e 


ld where they will do their trade no harm. American manufacturers real- | 
| mentioned, Canada, South America, Mexico, and Europe, we do not sell our 


ize that no foreign trade is as valuable as the trade in this country, and 
each strives to get and hold all possible, even if close to cost of manufac- 


ture, and then get what they can of foreign trade. We discount the same on | 


both home and foreign trade; and we hold our share of the latter fully as 
well as of the former at the same discount.—P. K. Dederick. 

Studebaker Brothers Manufacturing Company, wagons, carriages, South 
Bend, Ind., July 27, 1891.—There is not a word of truth in any such report in 
circulation concerning ourselves. We have emphatically denied it in almost 


hundreds of cases through private correspondence. We are glad of the op- * 
portunity to make this assertion through the columns of the Tribune. The | 


prices of our vehicles in the United States are based on the delivery of the 
goods on cars in South Bend; those sold to goabroad delivered in New York. 


But in the latter case freight and all extra boxing is added to the price, and | 


usually a slight advance on the regular invoice price to cover extra care in 
the preparation of these goods for markets so far away from home. The 
statement is often made that our goods can be bought abroad for less money 
thaninthiscountry. This is a palpable absurdity. 

Add to the freights from this city to the shipping port the ocean freights 
and the cost of receiving and handling at the foreign port, with further 
freights to the interior, and the seller’s — at the point of destination, 
and a price there lower than prices made 
leave enough as areturn to us for the purchase of the raw material, to say 
nothing about the construction of the vehicle and our profit on it. Margins 


on all standard styles of vehicles are very small, and to sell at figures ap- | 


rear lower than those made to our home trade would be simply to throw 
away all our profits.—Studebaker Brothers’ Manufacturihg Company, by 
Clement Studebaker, president. 

Brennan & Co., Southwestern Agricultural Works, Louisville, Ky., July 
27, 1891.—Most of our exporting has been done through export houses and 


jobbers. Such sales and quotations as we have made abroad direct have | 


been at higher prices than we get in this country.—Brennan & Co., South- 
western Agricultural Works. 

C. Altman & Co., thrashers and engines, Canton, Ohio, July 28, 1891.—We 
beg to state, honestly and squarely, that we do not sell to foreign countries, 
ali things being equal, at a lower price than we sell the same article in this 
country; and that we are not parties to such distinctions in price as you re- 
fer to. The usual method of selling thrashing machinery in this country is 
through local agents, with whom we make commission contracts, and con- 
duct the sales in the home office of the manufacturer, through whatis termed 
gcneral agents, having charge of the organizing of territory and of all con- 
tracting, sales, settlements, collections, etc., in prescribed territory. In ad- 
dition to this, we have a great many large jobbing houses, to whom we 
sell machinery outright, and who contract, organize sales and settlements 
on their own account, paying for the machinery at a stated per cent figured 
from the gross list a free on board, Canton, Ohio. This house transacts 
its business with all foreign countries on about the same basis of discounts 
as given to our jobbers in this country, excepting that all foreign ship- 
ments are delivered in New York, or some other coast metropolis, boxed for 
ocean shipment, and to the net prices are added the cost of boxing and trans- 


y us to our home trade would not | 


| 





portation to New York, or other metropolis, at which point we receive settle- | 
ment through our correspondents transacting the foreign business, without | 


the aid of special travelers or salariedmen. Hence, as stated above, all things 
considered, our prices are practically thesame the world over.—J. A. Linville, 
secretary. 

Milwaukee Harvester Company, twine-binders and mowers, Milwaukee, 
Wis., July 27, 1891.—We get a higher price for goods shipped to foreign mar- 
kets than we do in this country. We have very little foreign trade, but what 
we have is at a higher price than we sell our goods in this country.—C. W. 
Haynilton, secretary. , 

American Harrow Companv, Detroit, Mich., July 28, 1891.--We have dis- 
cussed among ourselves and with other manufacturers, at different times, 
the controversy which has arisen in Congress and among newspapers upon 
this subject. e donot know of aninstance where goods have been sold to 


a foreign dealer ata less price than to dealers here, nor to foreign consumer 
at less price than to the American farmer. We shall be glad to sell our goods 
to any American dealer at the prices we make to foreign buyers; and our 


make prices to cover the cost of boxing—H. P. Deuscher, president and treas- 
urer. 
FEED-CUTTERS. 


The E. W. Ross Company manufacturers, feed-cutters and powers, Spring- 
field, Ohio, July 28, 1891.—While we have considerable trade in the territory 


goods at a lower price abroad than at home, and we don’t understand why 
any manufacturer should do so, unless a lower price is necessary to enable 
him to place his goods in foreign markets. Then, of course the matter is to 
be considered solely from a business standpoint, whether the cost of goods 
will justify a lower price than is necessary in homemarkets. Ourexperience 
is, the cost of freights, taking down, packing, boxing, etc., together with the 
uncertainty of terms of payment, make it necessary to expect a somewhat 
higher price where goods are delivered in New York or Boston for export 
than is necessary for hometrade, where the same goods are generally quoted 
unboxed f. o. b. at factory.—The E. W. Ross Company, by A. Q. Chase, secre- 
tary. 

Syracuse Chilled Plow Company, Syracuse, N. Y., July 28, 1891.—It is not 
true that we sell ‘identically the same goods, upon the same terms, at one 
price in foreign countries and at a different price in our own.” It is true 
that by having a foreign trade we are enabled to sell our goods to our own 
people at a less price, because the increased volume of trade reduces the per- 
centage of expenseaccounts. Thelarger the volume ofthe trade the lower the 
percentage of such expenses. No fact is more certain than that the larger 
our foreign trade the better able we are to give favorable prices to our own 
people.—Syracuse Chilled Plow Company, A. C. Chase, president. 

DRILL. 

Crown Manufacturing Company, Crown grain and fertilizer drill and Crown 

wheelbarrow grass-seeder, Phelps, N. Y., July 25, 1891.—We are aware that 


the World in its issue of June 18, 1890,in an article headed ‘* War onthe farm- 
ers—Plundered by the mill-owners while the foreigner is protected—Com- 


| pelled by law to pay double prices for agriculturalimplements,” republished 


the price-list in Spanish of our goods, as it appeared in the export edition of 
the American Mail and Export Journal, and stated that “the prices of the 
grain-sowers of the Crown Manufacturing Company are quoted in the adver- 
tisement as free on board, New York,” and that “the readers of the World 
who do not know what prices are charged Americans for these implements 
are requested to address the Crown Manufacturing Company, at Phelps, N 
Y., whose American advertisements do not give prices, but instruct the 
American reader to write to them for prices.” 

While the World does not charge us with selling goods forexport at lower 
prices than we do at home, still the whole tendency of the article alluded to 
was to lead farmers who could not read Spanish to the inference that we did, 
as the World undertook to show that plows, mowers, cultivators, feed-cut- 
ters, etc., were sold abroad at a much lower price than sold in this country. 

Now, our Spanish advertisement in the American Mail and Export Jour- 
nal, which is intended only to reach foreign dealers in agricultural tools, 
states the wholesale price of an eight-hoe plain drill (without fertilizer or 
grass-seed attachments and without spring hoes), is M8, with #18 extra for 
fertilizer attachment, #3 extra for grass-seeder,and 40 cents each (or $3.20) 
extra for spring teeth, making wholesale price of our ordinary eight-hoe 
full rigged drill, delivered in New York, #72.20 for spot cash. Now, any 
dealer in agricultural implements in this country who will pay us that 
amount in cash will be certain to have his order tilled very promptly. In 
fact, we have never discriminated against our own dealers in favor of for- 
eigners. Our business being done almost entirely at wholesale, we seldom 
sell our drills directly to consumers, and have never sold goods direct to 


| foreign farmers; but any American farmer that will send us 375 cash with 


order can get our eight-hoe full-rigged drill, delivered free on board of cars 
here. We have known such a drill of our manufacture being sold in Europe 
for over double that retail price. 

European farming tools are heavy, cumbersome articles, usually contain- 
ing twice as much material as similar goods of A“erican manufacture. Our 
lighter-made goods will do better work than and command as high prices 
abroad as similar implements madethere. So it isallnonsenseabout Ameri- 


can manufacturers selling goods for export at lower prices than for home con- 
sumption. Thereissuchsharpcompetition among American manufacturers 
of agricultural machinery that prices in our home market, which consumes 


nearly the whole of our products, are now as low as manufacturers could 
afford and continue their manufacture. 
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As a matter of fact, American manufacturers in soliciting a foreign trade 
on agricultural implements do so for one of two reasons: (1) To get a better 
price resulting from the cash system of the export business, when home 
business is done largely on long credits: or (2) to work off on foreign coun- 
tries an old line of goods that are practically unsalable at home by reason of 
new improvements having been from time to time added to the manufac- 
tured article or inferior goods. In our limited experience in export trade 
we have always sent goods of our latest manufacture from our regular stock, 
but we have never sold lower than we would have dione to our local agents 
in this country. All orders from abroad that we have filled have come tous 
from firms of the highest standing in their own country, who purchased of 
us to sell again, and they have invariably paid usin cash equally as high a 
price as we could ask at home.—Edward H. Leggett, secretary. 

American Road Machine Company, Kennett Square, Pa., July 27, 1891.—Our 
trade in foreign countries has always been a very small factor in our busi- 
ness, and the recent monetary troubles in South America has almost en- 
tirely deprived us of allthe trade weeverhad. Our goodsare invariably sold 
through the medium of commission houses in New York City; and our prices 
to these commission houses are exactly the same as our prices to dealers in 
this country. In both cases we sell just as low as we possibly can. When 
we sell direct to foreign buyers we sell at the same figures that we do to di- 
rect buyers in this country.—American Road Machine Company, per W. E. 
Voorhees. 

The Superior Drill Company, Springfield,Ohio, July 27, 1891.—Manufacturers 
usually have three sets of — namely, ‘‘ jobbers’ prices,’’ ‘‘dealers or local 
agents’ prices,” and ‘‘retail prices.”” When we speak of ‘‘jobbers’ prices” 
we mean prices made to regular jobbing houses, that will take a general 
agency for a whole State and buy outright many carloads of implements. 
The prices made to dealers and local agents are usually called or considered 
‘““wholesale prices,’ and will vary owing to the number of goods bought or 
sold. Those buying a carload or more would receive lower prices than those 
buying aless number. “Retail prices” are the prices that the farmer pays. 
The jobbers that employ their own traveling salesmen to sell and make set- 
tlements with local agents receive the lowest prices, and justly so, as the 
manufacturer is relieved of great expense andrisk. Manufacturers make a 
liberal discount for cash, but time sales are generally made in the United 
States. Few farmers and asmall proportion of dealers take advantage of 
cash discounts, while the foreign tradeare required to buy on cash terms, and 
in most cases pay cash before shipment of goods. 

Published list prices are generally much higher than the actual net selling 
prices; and we have known newspapers of high standing to publish these 
list prices as ‘‘net selling’’ prices through the American agent or farmer, 
and comparé them with the *netcash”’ price to the foreign trade. It is our 

any, leading manufacturers of regular farm imple- 
ments sell to farmers or even local agents in foreign countries. Their sales 
are to jobbers, either direct or through their contracting agent in this 
country. 

We can not speak positively for any manufacture except our own; and 
we assert that the Superior Drill Company does not discriminate against 
the American farmer or dealer, that we do not sell at lower prices to the 
foreign trade. We will cheerfully open our books to any honorable and re- 
sponsible party, individual, or committee desiring to obtain information 
about “prices and terms’ made to the United States and to the foreign trade. 

We do not know what our grain drills and other goods of our make retail 
to the foreign farmer; but, we do know that the foreign dealer could not sell 
at —— prices than the American dealer sells to the farmer without selling 
at a loss. 

Perhaps it is well to state to the farmers and “public men” who have so 
much to say about the agents of farm machinery that there are but few 
business men that realize less clear profit on their sales and compensation 
for the work performed than these same implement agents; and the com- 
mercial books will show as large if not a larger percentage of failures among 
implement dealers than most any other class of business men. Their ad- 
vantages to the farmer, arising by stock of machines and repairs carried by 
local dealers, is usually overlooked.—The Superior Drill Company, Edward 
D. Buchwalter, president. 

HAY-TEDDER. 


Milwaukee Hay Tool Company, Milwaukee Wis., July 27, 1891.—We do not 
sell our goods to foreign countries for less money than in the United States. 
We have a standard price for jobbers, also a standard price to dealers.— 
Charles A. Gutenkunst, secretary. 

Acme Harvester Company, Pekin, Iil., August 1, 1891.—The only export 
machines that we sell are for the South American trade. These machines, 
as well as others of our product, are sold at a fixed price, f.o.b. our factory 
at Pekin, Ill. We get no less price for the export goods than we do for the 
American trade.—A. G. Sherer, manager. 

David Bradley Manufacturing Company, Chicago, August 1, 1891.—We do 
not sell goods of our manufacture at a less price abroad thanin this country. 
Competition in the United States has forced the price of agricultural imple- 
ments to such a low figure that no sane business man that knows how to 
figure the expenses of doing business would dare to sell goods abroad at any- 
thing less than we get for them inthis country. We sell mainly to jobbers 
in foreign countries and our prices to them are nolower than to jobbers here. 
Jobbers’ prices are somewhat lower than prices to dealers, and this may be 
the difference which has given rise to the reports referred to.—David Bradley 
Manufacturing Company. 

Pruyn Manufacturing Company, Hoosick Falls, N. Y., August 3, 1891.—All 
parties who buy their goods on the same terms receive the goods at the 
same price, whatever part of the world the order may come from. We can 
not afford to sell goods to home trade at the same price we can to those who 
send cash with their order or cash on delivery. In this respect all parties 
are treated the same. If the American dealers are farmers, and send the 
money with their order, they receive the same prompt attention and terms 
as foreign parties; otherwise, as a matter of business, we can not do this 
and wait from three to six months for our pay. We also charge foreign 
buyers for boxing or crating goods, so that there is no prefereace in price as 
to the home dealer.—Pruyn Manufacturing Company. 

Gale Manufacturing Company, Albion, Mich., August 4, 1891.—Our prices 
for export are exactly the same, or upon the same basis, as are the prices at 
which our goods are sold for at home. Theparticular manner in which goods 
for export must be boxed makes it necessary for us to cover the expense of 
seaworthy boxing. Therefore the seller who buys our goodsin South Amer- 
ica, or at points where they have to be ship by ocean, pays that much 
more (and expenses of boxing as herein stated) than the home seller can buy 
them for.—Gale Manufacturing Company, by H. R. Stoepel. 

Challenge Wind-Mill and Feed-Mill Company, Batavia, I1L, August 6, 1891.— 
We discriminate in favor of ourown people. An agent in New York Stateor 
any other State in the Union, or a farmer in any of those localities where we 
have no authorized agent, can buy at the same identical price at which we 
sell to the commission merchant in New York City, Boston, or San Francisco. 
Without absolute knowledge on the subject, but with a very good idea of what 
is being done, we should say the consumer in the foreign countries will pay 
three times the price for one of our mills that the consumer in this country 
pays. This does not, of course, apply strictly to Canada and Mexico. thoug 


the Canadian farmer will pay much more than our farmer, because of a 35 
per cent duty, and the Mexican farmer has a heavy freight rate and duty to 
overcome. Asa matter of fact, the home farmer gets our goods very much 
cheaper than the farther in any foreign country.—Challenge Wind-Mill and 
Feed Company. 

If THERE IS COMFORTOHERE FOR THEM, THEY ARE WELCOME. 


In all the replies received the following are the only ones which give slight 
est color to the reckless charges which have been made, But there is little 
comfort in them for the free-trade Liar. 

Pekin Plow County, Pekin, Ill., July 30, 1891.—We do not sell our instru- 
ments for export for less money than we do to our local trade. The prices 
to exporters are lower than those made to local dealser, because the expense 
of the traveling men and the commissions to the general ents are de- 
ducted; and the exporter is entitled to some remuneration. This may ac- 
count for the statement made that the ‘exporters’ get goods for less money 
than some of the “ dealers” in the United States. We are firmly convinced 
that the farmers in foreign countries pay far more for their implements made 
in the United States than the farmers in the United States.—Pekin Plow 
Company, per D. C. Smith, manager. 

The Huber Manufacturing Company, Engines, Thrashers, etc., Marion, 
Ohio, July 27, 1891.—The foreign trade is handled altogether on a spot-cash 
basis. The manufacturer gets cash for the goods, either with the order or 
makes sight draft on the party, attaching the draft to the bill of lading. In 
this country, especially in our line, the parties who use the goods buy them 
on what we call the long term, and in most cases we wait as long as two 
years for our money. We, therefore, have to carry a very large amount of 
paper, and with the attendant expenses and a good per cent of losses it is 
necessary that we should get a higher price for the goods. If the farmers of 
the United States would buy their goods for cash they could buy as cheap as 
anyone in the world. The cash buyer in this country gets the benefit of the 
low prices, while the man who buys on long time pays the premium.—S. E 
Barlow, treasurer. 

J. Thompson & Sons, Limited, Agricultural Implements, Beloit, Wis., July 
27, 1891.—When we sell for export trade it is in large bills to jobbing houses, 
and we make low prices, but no lower than we would to parties in this coun- 
try buying equally large amounts. Inthiscountry we sell direct to the small 
dealers, and not through jobbing houses. There may at times be reasons 
why manufacturers will make concessions in prices to foreign merchants for 
the sake of getting large orders to fill their factories with work to the ful! 
capacity.—J. Thompson & Sons, Limited, 

Brown, Hinman Huntington Company, Columbus, Ohio, July 28, 1891.— 
Our prices for our goods are substantially the same for the same goods 
whether for home or foreign markets. Possibly some variations at times— 
governed by circumstances—in favor of one or the other, as the case may 
be.—B. N. Huntington, treasurer. 

Eureka Mower Company, Utica, N. Y.. July 27, 1891.—Our prices for mow- 
ers and cultivators for export are the same, and the discounts are the same, 
as made to the dealers in this country. We confess, however, that uponour 
spring-tooth harrows we have made lower prices to foreign trade, for the 
reason that spring-tooth goods are so nearly alike that we have had to meet 
competing prices from others. However, the foreign trade as now con- 
ducted, in comparison with the home trade, is preferable for the manufac- 
turer, for the reason that the foreign dealers pay spot cash for everything 
ordered, whilethe American farmer insists upon long-time credits, conse- 
quently locking ~ the money of the manufacturer for sometimes one, two. 
and three years. If the farmers of this great country, and especially in the 
West, would come nearer to a cash basis in their purchases they could buy 
their goods closer—Eureka Mower Company, E. Norris, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Withington & Cooley Manufacturing Company, farm and garden tools, 
Jackson, Mich., July 27, 1891.—The prices for exportand for home trade are as 
nearly the sameas possible. Taking year after year, there is more variation 
up and down in the prices to home trade than to export trade. The condi- 
tions of competition, and even the moods of manufacturers may cause a cut- 
ting or a stiffening in prices, which does not extend to the export trade. In 
the course of these changes it has happened that prices to the home trade 
are higher and again are lower than to the export. For the current year 
prices on most of the lines we manufacture have been identical to the same 
class of trade, home and export. When they have differed, the export price 
has been the higher one. The comparison of prices which have come to our 
knowledge have been made on the retail prices—the prices which the farmer 


ays. 
" With the retail prices, the manufacturer of these tools has nothing to do. 
We sell tothe hardware jobber, he to the retailer, the retailer to the user. 
The retailer in this country generally gets a good margin on tools, more, 
robably, than the retailer in Euro Then the freightage across the ocean 
s less than to distant points by rail in the United States. Thus it may be 
that the American tool will sell for less money in Europe than in America. 
One point further. The great bulk of the forks, etc., exported are not first- 
grade goods. This would make a difference in the price, while any person 
not skilled in the goods would not distinguish between a first a hay or 
manure fork and a second. Four-fifths of the American trade is for first- 
Eo! tools. More than four-fifths of the foreign trade is for second.—W. 
. Withington, vice-president. 


THEY WISH THEIR NAMES WITHHELD. 


A large number of replies have been received from concerns (among them 
some of the largest manufacturers of agricultural implemerits in the 
country), the writers of which are entitled to implicit confidence, but who de- 
sire the names of their firms withheld for reasons growing out of the keen 
competition for trade. A fewof them are here printed to show their general 
tenor. Every one ofthe replies received from these firms denies positively 
that lower prices are made for the export trade than for the home market; 

We do not discriminate in favor of foreign customers for prices on any of 
out machines. In not a fewinstances we get even better prices than we do 
in this country. We should, in fact, in all cases, get more, for the reason 
that the expense of boxing implements for export is alarge item in thattrade. 
As a rule, our terms of payment are shorter, and we think we can safely say 
the loss is less on the same volume of trade abroad than it is in this country. 

We are not in the habit of quoting prices or selling our goods in foreign 
countries at lower prices than wesell inthiscountry. In fact, we geta higher 
price from the fact that where goods are sold direct the chance of making 
credits are greater than in this country. We also charge for carting, box 
ing, etc., a thing which is not necessary with shipments made in this coun- 
try, and which adds considerable to the cost tothe purchaser. 

earenotshipping machines into Canada, South America, Mexico, etc.,and 
selling them at lower prices than we do in the United States; but, on the 
other hand, we really are getting more for our goods shipped abroad than 
we gather from our domestic trade; in fact, running as high as5 to 10 per 
cent better. 

We sell goods to other countries exactly the same as we do to our custom- 
ers in our own country, and whoever reported anything different has been 
misinformed. 

We hava never furnished to the foreign trade any machines of our manu- 
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facture at as low a price as we have sold them to the smallest dealers in the 
United States. We have uniformly received a considerable advance from 
our foreign customers. We have done considerable business in Mexico; and 
the prices we receive for goods in that country are at least 33 per cent higher 
than what we sell them for in the United States. 

We do not sell at lower prices abroad, with the exception of boxing the 
goods for ocean shipment free of charge; this concession is made simply to 
introduce the goods abroad, and now has to be kept up as what might be 
called @ natural result. 

Under no circumstances do we quote a lower price on our goods to foreign 
buyers than to our home trade. 

There is not the shadow of truth in the statements that, have been made in 
the daily press concerning the sale of machinery for export at less prices 
than sold tothe domestictrade. The exporter pays us for our goods as much 
more than the domestic wholesaler as it costs to box the goodsand transport 
them to the seaboard. Aside from the cost of boxing and transportation to 
the seaboard, we intend to treat the wholesaler in one section the same as 
that in another. 

We charge and receive more for our machines delivered at our factory, to 
be shipped to foreign parts, than we charge in thiscountry. We are confi- 
dent, and even certain, that this is the experience of all manufacturers of 
grain and grass cutting machinery in this country. 

We do not believe such practice prevails as a universal custom. It may 
te done in some cases, but we do not know it. For ourselves, we do not 
do it. 

We sell but few of our machines to parties abroad direct, most of the sales 
being made through New York merchants engaged inexport business. What 
few goods we do sell direct are sold at precisely the same prices that we charge 
the home market, no distinction whatever being made. 

In this country we sell mostly to the farmers through agents, who receive 
acommission. In selling to foreign countries we sell outright to firms who 
do business in their respective countries, the goods being theirs upon ship- 
ment in New York. In the latter case we run no risk,machines being the 
property of the purchasers upon their arrival in New York, and we receiving 
our pay therefor without question. A farmer in this country pays more for 
his machine than some foreign exporters, but the foreign farmer pays more 
for his machine than our farmer, because, of course, the exporter has to make 
his commission. In other words, while the prices made by us to the exporter 
are sometimes lower than those which our farmers pay, they are not so low 
as the prices at which we make our goods to our own agents. 

We do not sell our goods at a lower price to foreign customers than we do 
to home customers. 
ers. All of our foreign customers pay us cash in advance, while we are com- 
pelled to sell to the American farmer on one, two, and three years’ time and 
carry his paper. The American farmers sell all their product for spot cash, 
and buy everything that they purchase in the machinery line on long time 
with low rate of interest. 

Our company does not sellits manufactured goods at a lower price abroad 
than the same goodsare sold for within the United States—quite the reverse. 
We get nearly as much net for all shipments to foreign countries as the same 
goods are retailed for to farmers in the United States. Furthermore, our 
foreign trade is principally for cash, while far too much of our home trade 
is on credit. 


Francis B. Spinola. 
REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 
OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 26, 1892. 
The House having underconsideration resolutions of respect to the memory 
co Francis M. Spinola, late a Representative from the State of New 


Mr. WHEELER of Alabama said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Our revered and honored brother who has 
passed away was one of the members of this body whose lives ex- 
tended back toward the beginning of the history of our country 


Revolution; and his associations during his long and eventful 


life were with the men who made New York the great metrop- | |; hi . 
In everything pertaining to that city Gen. | ee — en tage which [have read. 
We all remember his | fon nt nae sson 

| Tammany Society; 


olis of the world. 
Spinola took a most commendable pride. 
eloquent speech in this House when he recounted the boyish awe 
and admiration with which he regarded the brave men who 
fought from Lexington and Concord, in 1775, to the final victory 
at Yorktown in 1781—men to whose patriotism and courage we 
owe the Government under which we live. 

Although very young at the time, he was one of the procession 
that marched with uncovered heads, bearing upon their shoul- 
ders the remains of the victims of the British prison ships from 
their temporary resting-place to their final entombment at Fort 
Greene, in Brooklyn. These ceremonies most vividly revived 
the historical associations connected with the oceasion when the 
Representatives of the thirteen States met in New York and con- 
veyed these remains from the graves on the coast where they had 
been hastily buried by the British. 

As the gentleman who has just taken his seat spoke of the in- 
terest that Gen. Spinola took in these patriots, it would not be im- 
proper for me to recall some of the facts concerning these-mar- 
tyred prisoners of Wallabout Bay. I read, Mr. Speaker, from a 
work published by the Tammany Society in 1808. This is a pre- 


We invariably get a better price from foreign custom- | 


| 
| 
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cious volume, only 115 copies having been published. Indescrib- 
ing the prison ships, it says: 

Suffice it to state merely that during the Revolution the British had sta 
tioned at the Wallabout, Long Island, nearly opposite the city of New York, 
a number of prison ships, on board of which it was the fate of those Ameri- 
cans who had become prisoners of war to be placed. The principal of these 
was the Jersey, the remains of whose hulk are still to be seen on the Long Is- 
land shore— 

And that was the ship the gentleman from New York men- 
tioned had been seen by Gen. Spinola— 
the John, the Scorpion, the Stromboio, and the Hunter. From these float- 
ing dungeons, the hearts of whose keepers must indeed have delighted in 
the ‘“‘luxury of woe,”’ the bodies of our countrymen, having gone through 
the preparatory stages of suffering and death. were taken on shore at the 
Wallabout and thrown scarcely beneath the surface. 

It is impossible to tearn with accuracy from any records the 
number of men whose lives were destroyed by the brutal and in- 
human treatment which was inflicted upon the prisoners in these 
vessels. The report which [ have before me says: 

It is ascertained, however, with as much precision as the nature of the 
case Will admit, that upwards of eleven thousand died on board the Jersey 
alone. 

With the 70,000,000 people we have in the United States te- 
day, with the stupendous war of 1861-65 fresh in our minds, dur- 
ing which the Federal Government placed 2,859,132 men under 
arms within the short period of four years, we are apt not to ap- 
preciate the full meaning of the death,on one ship alone, of 11,000 
prisoners, taken from the small army which was contending for 
our liberties. The report of the Secretary of War, May 1), 1790, 
shows that the number of troops, including Continental soldiers 
and the militia, enlisted during the war of the Rvolution aver- 
aged but 43,000—at some periods afew more and at other periods 
less. 

From other sources I find that the number actually killed in 
battle during the Revolution was but 2,200. We therefore see 
that the number of men, many of whom were actually murdered 
on the Jersey, was one-fourth the strength of the army, and 
exceeded by fivefold the number killed in action in all the battles 
of that war. The heroic spirit of our departed friend was not 
the first to appreciate the nobility of these martyrs, but that 
honor belongs to the ancient and honorable society of which he 
wasaprominentmember. Nearly ninety years ago the Tammany 
Saciety prepared a memorial to Congress, which was presented 
to that body on February i0, 1803, by the very distinguished 
Samuel L. Mitchell, then a Representative and afterwards a 
Senator from the State of New York. 

After stating that John Jackson, esq., had tendered an eligible 
piece of land as a place of solemn depository for these victims, 
the memorial says: 

If the ancient Grecian republics—if Athens, the noblest of them all—raised 
columns. temples, and pyramids to commemorate those who fell in the field 
of Marathon and Plates in defense of their country, can America be ba 
ward, and yet just, in paying her tribute of respect to the memories of « 
zens Who, equally patriotic and meritorious, perished less splendidly in 
presence of unheeded want and cruel pestilence. 

The memorial to Congress, which is too long for me to read in 
its entirety, then proceeds: 

Without trespassing further on the time of your honorable House, we would 
briefly suggest thatafter preparing a decent tomb, where the precious relics 
of these victims for the nation may rest undisturbed and sacred until the 


“iti 
tl 


the 


| Great Spirit has decreed the resuscitation of the dead and the final consum- 
} mation of all things, we would wish to see erected some monument that may 


endure the rage of time; neither lofty, nor sumptuous, nor magnificen 
which may, nevertheless, inform future ages, ‘“‘Here lies the remains of 
an immense multitude of men who, preferring death to the sacrifice of 
their honor and the fidelity they owed to their country, perished inthe prison 


t. but 


c : : | Ships at New York.” 
as one of the nations of the earth. Though not an old man, he | 
was one of the few who touched elbows with the heroes of the | 


It appears that Congress did not make an appropriation, and 
as far as I can learn there was no bill introduced, and no action 


| at that time taken further than the presentation of the memo- 


Inthe mean time, how- 
executed a deed conveying the land to the 
and in 1808 Mr. Jackson, as chairman, and 
Benjamin Romaine, the grand sachem of the Tammany Society, 
perfected arrangements for removing the bodies from the shore 
to the place selected, which, as the account says, Mr. Jackson had 


adorned by “ planting trees of an appropriate description.” 


When the preparations were completed there was witnessed 
one of the greatest exhibitions of patriotic feeling ever exhib- 
ited in this country. On page 81, in giving an account of the 
proceedings on that occasion, we find these words: 

The detachment of artillery fled off and took post ona hill adjacent tothe 
place of interment. The colors being planted and the company of marines 
having taken their station, Benjamin Romaine, grand sachem of the Tam- 
many Society, accompanied by the Master Builders and the Tammany com- 
mittee, performed the ceremonies of laying the corner stone of the vault, 
rhe eye of every spectator was anxiously turned upon the scene. The most 
profound silence prevailed. It was a moment big with patriotic and exalted 
and enthusiastic feeling. It seemed that the recollections and sensibilities 


of America were concentrated, and that the debt of gratitude to the memory 
of 11,000 of our brave but unfortunate defenders, which it belonge 
tion to discharge, was about to be canceled. 

The following is the inscription upon the,stone: 

In the name of the spirits of the Departed Pree. 


i tothe na- 


of 


Sacred to the memory 
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that portion of American seamen, soldiers, and citizens who perished on 
board the Prison Ships of the British at the Wallabout during the Revolu- 
tion. 

There was also engraved on the corner stone these words: 

This is the corner stone of the vault erected by the Tammany Society or 
Columbian Order, which contains theirremains. The ground for which was 
bestowed by John Jackson, Nassau Island, season of blossoms. Year of the 
discovery the 316th, of the institution the 19th, and of American Independence 
the 32d, April 6, 1808. 


Mr. Joseph D. Fay, a member of the’Tammany Society, and a 


distinguished lawyer of the city of New York, was appointed the | 


orator of the day. 
In describing the suffering of these men, he says: 


But the sufferings of those unfortunate Americans whom the dreadful | 


chances of war had destined for the prison ships were far greater than any 


which have beentold. Inthatdeadly season ofthe year when the dog starrages ! 


with relentless fury, when a pure air is specially essential to life, and even the 
bosom of indolent ease pants to catch it from the ‘“‘turret and the hill,” the 


British locked their prisoners, after long marches, in the dungeons of a ship | 


infected with contagion and reeking with the filth of crowded captives, dead 
and dying. In vain did the terrified prisoner remonstrate and beg for pity; 
he was hurled alive without mercy into this nauseous grave, and no reason- 
ing, no praying could obtain from his stern tyrants the smallest alleviation 
of his fate. Yet there was one condition upon which he might be spared the 
tortures of thisslow butcertain death, and that was enlistment inthe service 
of the enemy. 


It was this hallowed resting-place of our martyrs which was 
visited by our friend in his boyishdays. It was here he imbibed 
those patriotic inspirations which became part of his life and so 
remained until his death. 

And I read these, Mr. Speaker, because I remember the night 
when Gen. Spinola made a speech in this Hall asking that an ap- 
propriation should b2 made to commemorate these martyrs bya 
suitable monument. He described the cruelty of the British 
officer Fraser, in South Carolina, to his prisoners, and read a 
description of their sufferings with a fervor which could only 
have come from that great-hearted and chivalrous man. 

He read the insulting offer of the British officer, inviting his 
prisoners to join with the enemies of their country and their no- 
ble response, and then quoted the language of the officer, who 
said: 

‘“Go then,” said this officer to these martys of the prison ships, “goto 
your dungeons in the prison ships, where you shall perish and rot. But 
first let me tell you that the rations which have been hitherto allowed to your 
wives and children shall fromthis moment cease forever,and you shall die 
assured that they are starving in the public streets and that you are the au- 
thors of their fate.”’ 

A sentence so terribly awful appalled the firm soul of every listening hero. 
A solemn silence followed the declaration. They cast their wondering eyes 
one upon the other, and valor for a moment was suspended between love of 
family and love of country. Loveof country at length rose superior to every 
other consideration and, moved by one oe this glorious band of pa- 


triots thundered in the astonished ears of their persecutors: “The prison- 
ships and death or Washington and our country.’ 


In closing his oration the Tammany orator said: 


Onthis day we lay the corner stone of theirtomb. Their ashes hitherto 
have been blown about like *‘summer’s dust in the whirlwind,”’ but the mar- 
ble column shali rest on this spot and tell to future ages the story that they 
had to choose death or slavery, and that they nobly electedthe former. Per- 
haps their spirits are this moment on the wings of the wind, hovering over 
our heads and smiling on the pious tributes we now humbly pay to their 
memories. In this sepulcher shall their white bones be gathered. It shall 
overlook the scene of their probation, and be at once a monument to Ameri- 
can gratitude and of English barbarity. The curious mariner shall point at 


it in silent admiration as he passes at a distance, and posterity shall call it | 


the tomb of the patriots. 

The devotion of Gen. Spinola to the memory of these patriots 
justifies, I think, my recalling these scenes and ceremonies. 

Could it have been possible for anyone to have read of these 
patriotic proceedings or to have heard them recounted by any- 
one who witnessed them, without having the fires of patriotism 
kindled in his heart? They found a ready response in the heart 
of young Spinola, and the inspiration which then took posses- 


sion of him remainéd warm and bright until the day of his death. | 


It was very natural that these impressions made upon his mind 
in early youth should have crowded upon him with renewed 


strength in his later years and stimulated him in his efforts to | 


induce Congress to honor these patriots by erecting a monument 
to commemorate their heroic endurance and to mark their 
graves. The highest type of manhood, nobility, and chivalrous 


generosity himself, he could not but admire such qualities in | 


these heroes of the past. 


As I first learned to know and esteem Gen. Spinola when he | 


entered this Hall, [shall leave to others who knew him through- 
out his Jong and noble life to tell of his great services to the 
Empire State, to whose honor and interests that entire life was 
devoted. Whether as a statesman or a soldier his services were 
in the highest degree honorable andeminent. As a State sena- 
tor of New York, and as one of the ablest Representatives of that 


State in this Hall, he was ever ready with his great ability and | 


irresistible fervor to defend the traditions, the honor, and the 
interests of the imperial Commonwealth he loved sowell. Every 
member of this House was impressed with Gen. Spinola’s positive 
characteristics. He possessed the courage of his convictions to 
a degree veldom found among men. His strong and well-bal- 
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| lanced mind fathomed every question, and after divining what 
| his judgment approved as the right course, no power on earth 
| could swerve or sliake his determination. 
| As a general on the field of battle no officer of the Army of the 
Potomac achieved greater distinction than Gen. Spinola for 
| bravery and determined courage. In battle after battle, though 
| often wounded yet always undaunted, he led his troops with.an 
| intrepidity which won for him the applause of his army and*his 
| country. From the beginning of the war until its close his foxes 
tune, his services, and his life were all freely offered to the cag 
| he had espoused; they were all, without a reservation, laid wpon~ 
the altar of his country. 

Inspired by the unparalleled devotion of the patriots of the 
Revolution, his whole soul yearned to emulate the example set 
by them for the imitation of the true men of future generations, 
and to keep alive that spirit of devotion to country which made 
it possible for our forefathers to achieve our independénee. 
Would that these patriots could look from their sacred graves 
and behold the spirit which animated them so beautifully and 
forcibly exemplified in the character and career of the one whose 
virtues we have assembled here to commemorate. 


The Protective Tariff and the Farmer. 


REMARKS 


OF 
WILLIAM W. GROUT. 
OF VERMONT, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 31, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties 
on woolen goods— 


Mr. GROUT said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Thanking you for this recognition, I shall de- 
vote the hour given me in speaking of the effect of the protective 
system, and especially the McKinley bill, upon those engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. This is but a small branch of this great 
subject, the tariff, which deals with every industrial interest of 
the country. But I confine myself to it, first, because it is ger- 
mane to the bill under discussion, which relates exclusively to 
an agricultural product and the manufactures of it; and, second, 
because it is constantly asserted by the assailants of protection, 
and especially of the present tariff, that all classes are cared for 
except the farmer; but that he is made the unhappy subject of 
tariff burdens, as he surely is the fruitful theme of free-trade 
oratory, not only here in this Hall, where now presides the very 
genius of free tradc, or tariff reform as the prudent call it, but 
the fruitful theme also on the stump and at the hustings, or wher- 
| ever else the imaginative, loquacious tariff reformer can get a 
| hearing. 

Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to take any part in this 
| discussion, but since its commencement have so constantly heard 
| the fate of the farmer bewailed on account of our protective sys- 
| tem, and its effects upon his interests so misrepresented, that | 
have felt that some one ought to bring this question under the 
| favorable light of actual facts and figures. Accordingly my 
| theme is— 

THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF AND THE FARMER. 

Confined to this limit, I must necessarily leave to others the 
more general and more attractive features of tariff discussion. 

Let me, however, as involving to some extent the interests of 
agriculture, call attention for a moment to the wonderful devel- 
opment of the nationa] wealth during the last three census pe- 
riods from $16,000,000,000 in 1860 to $65,000,000,000 in 1890—an 
| actual increase during the last thiry years under continued pro- 
tection of more than three times as much as during the previous 
seventy-one since the adoption of the Constitution; nay more, 
| three times as much as during our whole previous existence, 
which goes back more than two hundred and fifty years. 

Surely during these thirty years of protection our national! 
progress has been wonderful indeed, but more wonderful stil! 
when we remember that in this period are included the four years 
| of civil war, during which the great bulk of able-bodied men of 
both sections ceased to be producersof wealth and were engaged 
in the wasteful work of war, in which the destruction of property 
and values was simply immense—just about $1,000,000,000 being 
struck from the assessed valuation of the property of the country 
in the moment of time that it took Abraham Lincoln to sign the 
emancipation proclamation. 

Nothing shows this marvelous increase of wealth better than 
the increase in miles of railway from 30,000 miles in 1860 to 165,000 
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in 1890. But I can only briefly state these facts in passing, and 
must leave to others to draw inferences and ask questions. Let 
me, however, ri 
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It must be admitted that tariff legislation may be so shaped as 
to help or hurt a given industry. I claim that the American 


ht here ask my free-trade friends one question. | tariff system has always been friendly to the farmer. Why, in 


Do you believe there would now be within the United States this | the first Congress the very first tariff bill, which in its preamble, 
165,000 miles of railway, holding together this vast empire with | let it not be forgotten, declared for protection, was passed by a 
bands of steel, had the Democratic party had its way about a duty | Congress of farmers for the protection of American agriculture. 


on steel rails? But it did not have its way. 


The Republican party imposed a high protective duty on steel | 


rails, of which I will speak more particularly hereafter. _ 

When this duty was imposed the Democratic party said we 
could never manufacture steel rails, just as they have been say- 
ing since the passage of the McKinley bill that we can not manu- 
facture tin plate. But the last Directory of the Iron and Steel 
Works of the United States destribes twenty establishments al- 
ready making or prepared to make tin or terne plate, and nine 
or ten additional works in process of erection. 

In. the same way that we have goné about the making of tin 
plate we went about the making of 1 rails, and as the result 


«there are more miles of railway in theeJnited States to-day than 


; in all the world besides; extending iffto every State and Terri- 


tory, making easy interchange of the products of the factory, 


the mine, and the farm. Yes,thefarm. And do you know that | 


during these last thirty years, this accursed tax-burdened period 


| We had no manufacturers then worthy thename. Not only was 

| this first tariff framed to protect. the farmer, but every one since 

| has been so framed, and none so completely so as the McKinley 
bill. 


| But, Mr. Chairman, so quietand undemonstrative is the life of 


according to the tariff reformer, the number of farms in the | 


United States increased in round numbers from two millions in 
1860, to very close to six millionsin 1890? 
farms opened up and farmers’ homes established under the thirty 
years of this ‘‘robber tariff” as g our whole previous history. 

During this same brief protection period of thirty years the 
value of those farms increased more than during two hundred 
and fifty years previous. Not only this, but the value of the 
products of those farms increased just about three times as much 
during these same thirty years as during the two and one-half 
centuries of previous occupation of this continent by the white 
man. It was $1,675,724,972 in 1860, and $4,500,000,000 in 1891. 

Mr. Chairman, what can the free-trade orator say in reply to 
these comparative figures which show this marvelous develop- 
ment of national wealth during the last thirty years of continued 
protection? How, also, can he fail to see that during this period 
farms have multiplied and their products increased as never be- 
fore, and that such increase is in full proportion to the immense 
increase in the national wealth? 


In listening to the Democratic speeches in this discussion one | 
would suppose that the protective system was hostile to every 


interest of agriculture, and had brought farming in all its 
branches to the very verge of ruin. 


more of that kind of ruin. 


It must, however, be admitted by the careful student of social | 
and political economy that the agricultural classes bear their | 
full share of the public burdens, their full share, in fact, of life’s | 


burdens. 

In the first place the farmer’s pursuit is a toilsome one, and in 
the work given him to do, viz, to ‘‘ keep and dress” the earth, 
he literally eats his bread ‘‘in the sweat of the face.” 
is his pursuit one of hard work but it is also one of small profits. 
He neither undertakes nor expects great things. 
with small acquisitions, but af the same time wants a fair share 
of the comforts, not the luxuries, but the comforts of life. He 
is aware that the possibilities of wealth are perhaps greater in 


some less laborious and more speculative pursuit; but he knows | 


that the chances of failure are greater also, and he prudently 


chooses the small profits and honorable independence of the | 


farm, remembering, as said by Emerson, that “ the first farmer 
was the first man, and all historic nobility rests on the occupa- 
tion and use of land.” And remembering, also, with Words- 
worth, that ‘‘ Nature never did betray the heart that loved her,” 
he deliberately puts behind him all temptation to reach for 
greater things, and prefers a quiet life on the farm ‘‘ where 
nature’sheart beats strong amid the hills.” 

Surely the farmer, always in the midstof nature and constantly 
instructed by her many voices, can never want the proper incen- 
tives to pure and simple living, and with the promise of seed 
time and harvest can never fail, with reasonable industry, of a 
subsistence. Nevertheless his vocation is one of unremitting 
toil and care, and, as we have seen, of small profits, and I agree 
with our free-trade friends who are just now the self-constituted 
guardians of the farmer, that the laws should be so framed as not 
to increase, but, if possible, to lessen his burdens. Yes, I am in 
favor of laws that help the farmer and am opposed to those that 
hurt his business, and that is why I am opposed to this bill. If 
it becomes a law it will destroy one of his principal pursuits. 
Now, while it should be remembered that— 


Not all the ills men endure, 
Laws can make or laws can cure. 


Three times as many | 


the farmer and so small his individual possessions when compared 
with the senseless and tawdry splendors that mark the life of 
the rich, the free-trade orator, drawing largely on his imagina- 
tion and very little upon facts, and then not always truthfully, has 
sought constantly in this debate by unfair comparisons to make 
the farmer discontented with his lot; referring all his hardships 
and trials (and what class is without hardships and trials) to the 
American protective system. 

Now, this talk of these gentlemen seems so inconsistent with 
what they propose to do by the bill on which they are making 
these speeches, namely, to put wool on the free list, and thus 
surely destroy an agricultural industry which aggregated in 
1891, in capital and income, $393,397 ,447, that I am astonished at 
the presumption of these gentlemen in supposing that they can 
fool the farmer with these hypocritical pretensions of friendship, 
when their conduct stamps them so unmistakably his enemies. 

These gentlemen seem to know so little about the McKinley 
bill that I will in a moment call attention to the liberal protec- 
tion given by it along the whole line of agricultural products. 
But just now a word more about the development of the Ameri- 
can iron and steel industry under a high protective tariff, and 
its effect upon agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, besides the railway developmentalready spoken 


| of, opening up new territory for farms and carrying the products of 


But a business, the value | 
of whose products has kept pace with ali other values, and in | 
1891 aggregated $4,500,000,000, can certainly stand considerably | 


Not only | 


He is content | 


those farms to market, have youever thought what an army of men 
isengaged directly and indirectly in the manufacture of 


IRON AND STEEL? 


In 1870 the number of men engaged in the blast furnaces, 
rolling mills, and steel works of the United States’ was 77,555. 
In 1880 it was 140,978, a gain of 62,423. We have no figures yet 
for 1890, but the gain must be as great as between 1870 and 1880, 
making ah aggregate to-day of something over 200,000 men di- 
rectly engaged in these industries; and those indirectly engaged 
must number as many more. They are the men who mine the 
ore, of which over 19,000,000 tons were taken from the earth in 
1880; who mine coal with which to smelt that ore; who quarry 
limestone with which to flux it; who manufacture coke and char- 
coal with which to finish it; also those engaged in transporting 
these commodities to blast furnaces, rolling mills, and steel 
works; to which should also be added those employed in trans- 
porting finished iron and steel from the works to points of con- 
sumption. 

Now, all these classes thus indirectly employed must number 
as many as those in the furnaces, rolling mills, and other works, 
making a total of 400,000 men directly and indirectly engaged in 
the production of iron and steel; not in the manufacture of arti- 
cles made from iron and steel—that is another army of perhaps 
equal size—but in the production of pig iron and finished steel. 
| The question how many persons these 400,000 men represent 
may be answered by multiplying that number by five, the num- 
| ber of population usually allowed to each male citizen. The ar- 
swer is 400,000 men employed and 2,000,000 souls connected with 
this industry who must be fed and clothed, thereby making @ 
market right here at home for everything the farmer has to sell. 
There are 2,000,000 more buyers of agricultural products than 
there would be without this industry, which everyone will ad- 
mit would never have reached its present great proportions only 
| fora high protective duty on iron and steel; especially steel rails, 
which in the outset amounted almost to prohibition. 

This is conclusively shown by a few figures to which I in- 
vite attention for just amoment. In 1867 we produced in the 
United States only 2,777 tons of steel rails. Im 1890 we pro- 
duced 2,000,000 tons in round numbers. In 1867 a Republican 
Congress put a duty on steel rails of 45 per cent ad valorum, 
which in 1872 was reduced to $28 per ton; in 1883 to $17, and in 
1890 to $13.44. In 1867 steel rails cost $151 per ton in gold, $166 
in currency. They can bo bought now for $29.92 per ton, and 
when you look into the column of importations you will find that 
they fell from 145,579 tons in 1867, to 253 tons in 1890. The net 
result, then, of thirty years’ protection of this article is an increase 
of the product from 2,777 tons to 2,000,000 tons, a reduction of 
importations from 145,579 tons to 253 tons, and a reduction in the 
cost of the article from $151 per ton to $29.92. 


The gentleman from Iowa |Mr. BUTLER], in his able speech on 
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this bill the other day, called on our side of the House to name 
some article where the imposition of a duty had resulted in les- 
sening the price, and as the gentleman has drawn near and is 
doing me the honor of listening to my remarks—— 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam a good listener. 

Mr. GROUT. Iwill give him steel rails. His claim was that 
it is never the high duty, but inventive genius, protected by the 
patent laws, seeking out new and cheaper methods of production, 
that always work a reduction in price. 

I agree with the gentleman from Iowa that the whole of the 
immense reduction in the price of steel rails would never have 
taken place except for cheaper processes in the manufacture. 
But I assert what is perfectly plain and what the gentleman will 
not deny, viz, that the new processes would never have been 
sought out by inventive genius had not the high protective duty 
furnished the inducement. 

You may be certain that the inventor will not be found ex- 
ploiting his genius upon devices for the use of which there is no 
occasion and no prospect of profit. The new and improved proc- 





esses were the mere incidents of manufacture which would never | 


have beenentered upon only forthe protectiveduty. ButI leave 
to our free-trade friends all speculative philosophy on this sub- 
ject. The following facts are enough for the protection side of 
the argument: A high duty was imposed; the price has con- 
stantly declined, and to-day the American people are manufactur- 
ing their own steel rails. Importations have practically ceased, 
and as they have dwindled away the American production has 


grown to enormous proportions; and right along with it, because | 


necessary to it, the production of pig iron, also protected by a 
high duty, has advanced from only 821,833 tons in 1860 to 9,202,- 


producing country in the world, and leaves Great Britain, here- 
tofore in the lead, 1,200,000 tons behind for the year 1890. 

We have already seen how this great iron and steel industry 
carries with it a population of about 2,000,000 souls, who must 
be fed and clothed by the products of American agriculture; and 
to the extent that this industry has been transferred from Great 


consumers are making a market for American farm products in- 
stead of English farm products. And this is true of all other 
manufacturing industries in the United States, most of which 
have been built up through our protective tariff, and are scat- 


tered through every State of the Union, thereby making a ready | 


market close to the farm for all farm “products, thus giving the 
farmer, besides the direct protection of which I will speak in a 
moment, ample reason for standing by the American protective 
system, under which all classes have been so prosperous for the 
last thirty years. 


question? 
Mr. GROUT. Certainly, if it is not a hard one. 


Mr. McMILLIN. I donot know butit will come under that | 


head. What I want to ask is this: Does my. friend from Ver- 
mont, speaking of the farm, think that this policy has been ben- 
eficial to the farms of his own State? 

Mr. GROUT. I do, and I thank you for asking me an easy 
one. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Well, then, why is it that your State has 
increased only about 20,000 souls in thirty years, when the bal- 
ance of the country has increased so much? 

Mr. GROUT. Well, we have sent hundreds of thousands of 
people west. There is not room for them in a purely agricul- 
tural State, and as the result they have gone out and founded new 
States, and have come up here to the Capitol in large numbers 
as Senators and Members, a late Congress containing 24, I be- 
lieve. But that was a Republican, protection Congress. There 
are not many in this free-trade House. This is not their crowd. 


Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. A great many of them have gone | 


out West. 
Mr. GROUT. Certainly, more than you would at first sup- 


pose. By the census of 1880 just about 190,000 native Vermont- | 


ers were resident in the other States of the Union,and to-day 
the number must be considerably more than 200,000. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Do you praise your State as being a good 
one to go away from? 

Mr. GROUT. Yes, and a good State to stay in, as well asa 
good State to go back to. Many of her wandering children have 
already gone back, and more wish themselves back. Vermont 
is asmall State, dependent largely upon agriculture, and there 
really is not room for any large increase of population, the land 
having been mostly occupied thirty years ago. Her manufac- 
turing and commercial interests are small, as compared with 
her agricultural interests, and as the result we have few large 
towns and cities to absorb the surplus population from the rural 
districts, which, for the want of such attractive centers, now goes 
out into the new States for farms or into the great cities for a 
hand in business enterprises. 
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I ask my friend from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] to remember 
that Vermont is a small inland State and does not boast of— 
Cities proud, spire and turret crowned, 
Nor of bays and broad-armed ports where, 
Laughing at the storm, rich navies ride. 

But she can and does boast of being the mother of men and 
women who may be found filling honorable positions in every 
State of the Union. One of her sons, resident in another State. 
has been President; three such have been Vice-Presidents, and 
others are willing. Vermont can also boast of an intelligent, 
independent, contented population within her borders who be- 
lieve in churches and schools and a protective tariff, and never 
fail to vote the Republican ticket by a large majority. 

[ also ask my friend from Tennessee not to consider it are- 
proach to Vermont that so many of her children have gone out 
on missionary work, carrying New England ideas and methods 
into the other States of the Union; many of which are sadly in 
need of right instruction. Though not exactly shown by our 
home population yet Vermont is acting fully up to the scriptural 
injunction, ‘‘ multiply, replenish, and fill the earth.” 

Mr. PAYNE. The whole earth? 

Mr.GROUT. Laccept the amendment of myfriend. Weare 
literally filling the ‘‘whole earth.” Only a few days ago I re- 
ceived a communication from a young man in the Argentine Re- 
public, the son of a prominent citizenin my district. He wanted 
to know about the raisin industry in California; which, by the 
way, has received a great impetus from the increased duty given 
this product of the field by the McKinley bill, repor'ts of which, it 


| seems, had reached this young man in this far-away South Ameri- 
| can Republic. Thus do we see how the protective tariff not only 
703 tons in 1890. This makes the United States the greatestiron- | 





} 


| 


transfers the iron and steel industry from Great Britain to the 
United States and is building up countless other industries also, 
of which I have not time now to speak, all of which make for the 


| farmer a ready home market, but we also see how that same pro- 


tective tariff is tempting from remote parts of the globe the 
tiller of the soil, in this case by a duty of 2} cents per pound on 


| raisins. 
Britain to the United States, to the same extent these 2,000,000 | 


Then there is the article of figs also, which the Mills bill named 
for the free list, but which is in the McKinley act at 24 cents per 
pound, thus protecting the Democratic farmers of Florida, Louis- 
jana, and California, and demonstrating that the protective tariff 
in the hands of its friends, the Republican party, is no respecter 
of persons or sections. 

But in further reply to the gentleman from Tennessee, let me 
call attention to some census figures which I sent to the li- 
brary for 0n hearing the remark from the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. WHEELER] a few minutes ago, that all agricultural 


| New England was in a state of decadence because of the tariff, as 
Mr. McMILLIN. Will my friend permit me to ask him a | 


shown by her worthless and abandoned farms and the lessening 
number of her churches and schools. I have had only time to 
look at the figures from my own State, but have no doubt every 
other New England State can be as fully vindicated from this 
charge of the gentleman from Alabama as Vermont is by the 
figures which I will submit. Instead of the farms of Vermont 
decreasing in number, they have increased from 31,556 in 1860 to 
35,522 in 1880, and have also increased in value from $94,289,045 
in 1860 to $109,346,010 in 1880. Nor have the schools decreased, 
but instead thereof have increased, though the increase is slight, 
being from 2,230 in 1860 to 2,459 in 1880. The same is also true 
of the churches, which in 1850 numbered 599, in 1860 numbered 
697, and in 1870 numbered 997. Thecensusof 1880 gave nochurch 
statistics, and those for 1890 upon all these other points are in- 
complete. 

Now, as still further indicating whether or not Vermont is in 
such a decline as gentlemen seem to think, I ask attention to 
the fact that in 1880 the appraised valuation—which, remember, 
is an entirely different thing from the census valuation—of all 
the property of the State was $86,806,755, while in 1890 it was 
$161,551,328, a gain of $74,744,553in ten years, which shows how 
one of the New England States, and the one most pointed at by 
the free traders, is going to destruction under a protective tariff. 
And what is more significant still is the fact that of this $74,744,- 
553 gain, $41,177,667 was upon real estate—upon the abandoned 


| farms of Vermont! 


} 


Not only this, but the increase in assessed valuation for the 
last ten years in Vermont was 86.10 per cent, almost twice as 
much as the average increase for the United States, which was 
but 43.46 per cent. And again, as still further showing the im- 
poverishing effect of the tariff upon the people of agricultural 
Vermont, I call attention to the fact that the assessed valuation 
per capita in Vermont, in 1890, was $483.98, while the per capita 
valuation of the people of the whole United States was but $387.02. 

Butenough. These eloquent facts stand out in full reply to the 
question of the gentleman from Tennessee as to the effect of the 
protective tariff upon the prosperity of my State. 

COMPARATIVE STATISTICS. 
[am tempted and can not help giving some comparative sta- 
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tistics a3 to agriculture in Vermont, which has always stood for 
protection, and has been thankful for the home markets made 
for her products by the manufacturing industries, and agriculture 
in Alabama and Tennessee, whose statesmen spurn the home mar- 
ket and long for the “‘ markets of the world.” I take these States 
because of the remarks of the gentleman from Alabama and the 
questions by the gentleman from Tennessee. But they would 
need but little change to apply to every other free-trade State. 

These figures are taken from the album of agricultural statis- 
ties issued by the Agricultural Department. Ihave had no time 
to arrange them, but will put them in tabulated form in my 
printed remarks. They are as follows: 


are 





Ala- Ten- | Ver- 
bama. panenee. mont, 
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economic value to them, I would say, ‘‘ Cease talking about free 
trade and the markets of the world, and set yourselves to mak- 
ing iron and steel, and thus make your States great like the 
State of Pennsylvania and your farm lands valuable like hers; 
and for your agricultural products a home market like hers.” 
‘Then your people will believe in a protective tariff like hers. 
The opportunities of both Alabama and Tennessee are tenfold 


| greater than those of Vermont, which has neither of those great 


elements of progress and power, iron and coal, and none of the 
immediate influences of the great manufactures growing out of 
them, and yet the figures show her agriculture in a far thrifter 
condition. 

Mr. Chairman, it is true, and in speaking of Vermont farm 
lands it should be admitted that those lying along the hillsides 
in the older portions of the State have to some extent suffered 
from neglectful husbandry and are not now as productive as once 
they were; and in some instances whole farms have been aban- 
doned as homes and turned into pasturage. 

In other instances the pastures of valuable dairy farms have 
become so reduced by the transfer of the cows, filled by the day's 
grazing, to the barn for the night, that they no longer furnish 
sufficient herbage for profitable diarying, which requires the best 


| of feed, but would be a perfect paradise for sheep, which the 


Unproductive farm area, percent........-...---..--.--| 6.2 5 1.6 
Farms cultivated by owners, per cent ........-....-... | 532 | 65.5 86.6 
Average value of lands per acre..........-....... sible | $4.19 | $10.00 | #22. 40 | 
Wheat, average yield per acre, bushels_............... | 62} €4) 167 
Oats, average yield per acre, bushels .................. ; 11.4 14.2 33. 2 
Corn. average yield per acre, bushels -................. | 12.5 20.6 34.3 
Potatoes, average yield per acre, bushels ............. 62.1 . 49 97.7 
Horses, average value per head_.......................| 867.85 | $60.43 $72. 95 
Cattle (exclusive of milch cows), average value per 
WORE, Lcldialld ahancddetaiobwudibignae. se inate Pilhaies nieces 9.67 | 13.48) 26.97 
Milch cows, average value per head ...................| 15.14 | 20.04 } 27.25 
Sheep, average value per head...................---..- | 1.48 1. 64 | 3. 46 
Swine, average value per-head....................----.]| 229 3. 47 | 8. 67 
——_-——-— - -- + + —-—— - — -— —-—----— _- ----—— tt ian — 


Mr. Chairman, these figures will, I think, satisfy everyone, 
including the gentlemen from Alabama and Tennessee, that 
Vermont agriculture is not after all in such a very dilapidated 
condition. 


much in Alabama as in Vermont. 

The reason why we hear so much about abandoned farm lands 
in Vermont is because Vermonters are not satisfied unless every 
available patch of land is producing something, and so talk about 
it among themselves and conceal it from no one. But whole 
vast areas lying idle in Alabama and Tennessee excite no com- 
ment, and so we hear nothing about unoccupied lands there. 

These figures also show an average product of corn in Ver- 
mont more than one and one-half times as large as in Tennes- 
see, and almost three times as large as in Alabama, and yet 


corn likes best a rich soil and a warm climate, neither of which | Mu ‘ ) ; 
; | farmers of my State, but how can one fail to see that it would af- 


have you ever conceded to Vermont. 

There is another thing about the average yieid of corn per 
acre in Vermont, 34.3 bushels, viz, that it is larger than in any 
other State of the Union. 
next with 34.1 bushels, and Maine next with 33.9bushels. These 


They show more than twice as large a percentage | 
of unproductive farm area in Tennessee and about four times as | 


| 








The State of New Hampshire comes | 


three Northeastern States, in the order named, lead all other | 


States in the yield of corn per acre. And this is how the pro- 


tective tariff is bringing New England agriculture to the verge | 


of ruin. 

Now look at the sheep of these three States, which are worth 
two and one-half times as much in Vermont as in Tennessee and 
two and three-quarter times as much asin Alabama. I willonly 
add, if I lived in a State where the average price of sheep is 
only $1.48 and $1.46 per head, I presume I should be in favor of 
putting wool on the free list. If I was not discouraged, I should 
expect the sheep would be. Why, in the worn-out, abandoned 


State of Vermont a single sheep has been sold as high as $6,0.)0, | 


and afew years ago many brought from $2,000 to $3,000each. Not 


only this, but at one of the annual public sheep-shearings of the | 


Vermont Merino Sheep Breeders’ Association a single sheep 
sheared 444 pounds of wool, and another bred in Vermont and 
taken to Michigan sheared 444 pounds. Now, these are the prod- 
ucts of what the gentleman calls a discouraged, broken-down, 
sickly agriculture. 

There is just one other feature of these comparative figures 
to which I want to call attention, viz, the fact that the value of 
farm lands is more than twice as much in Vermont as in Ten- 
nessee and more than five times as much asin Alabdama. But 
great as this difference is in favor of Vermont, greater still is 
the difference in the value of the lands in these States and those 
of the great iron and coal State of Pennsylvania, which has been 
a great beneficiary of the iron and steel industry already spoken 
of. Theaverage valueof her farm lands is $49.30 per acre, which 
is more than six times as much as those of Tennessee and more 
than fourteen times as much as those of Alabama. 

[ take Pennsylvania because both Alabama and Tennessee 


farmer well knows will thrive where the dairy cow would starve. 

There is no doubt that these worn-out, exhausted places can be 
utilized in no other way as profitably as by devoting them to 
sheep, which will surely renovate and restore them to some- 


| thing of their original fertility. 


This condition is not peculiar to Vermont, but exists through- 
out all the Eastern and Middle States. Judge Lawrence, presi- 
dent of the Ohio Wool-Growers’ Association, says: 

It is not possible to obtain accurate statistics as to the condition of Ohio 
lands, but itis safe to say that in the southeastern tiers of counties, with 
some elsewhere, a full half million of acres, is almost worthless for any other 
purpose than sheep husbandry. Some of it is fertile, some partially sterile, 
but capable of fertilization by sheep husbandry. Itssteep hillsides in many 
places can not be cultivated; in others they can be only for brief periods, be- 
cause otherwise the rains would soon wash away the soil, but all can be used 
for grazing sheep, and the valleys can be made to produce the needed hay 
andcorn, Sheep can graze where cattle and horses can not, and in some 
localities the water supply will support sheep, but it is not sufficient for cat- 
tle and horses. Sheep husbandry can be made to utilize these lands, impart 
to them a value they would not otherwise possess, and thus add tothe wealth 
capacity, and resources of the State. 

The gentleman from Tennessee did not ask whatI thought the 


effect of this bill to put wool on the free list would be upon the 


fect unfavorably every man in every part of the country whe 
owns a sheep or an acre of land? 
EFFECT OF FREE WOOL UPON THE FARMER. 

In 1891 there were 43,413,136 sheep of the value of $108,394, 447, 
which yielded 285,000,000 pounds of wool. Of the above number 
18,476,400 were east of the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, and 
most of them were kept on lands like those described by Judge 
Lawrence, upon which no other stock could be kept at any profit 
whatever. 

Now, we have seen that the farmer's business is one of narrow 
margins and small profits, and legislative bodies should hesitate 
long before they do anything to lessen his chances or limit his 
facilities for making the most out of every one of his small op- 
portunities. 

But we shall certainly be so limiting him if we make one iota 
less profitable the keeping of sheep, and no one will deny but that 
this bill willsurely have thateffect. Besides depriving him of the 
profitable use of hundreds of millions of acres of land practically 
valueless for any other purpose, it would, the moment the bill 


| had the Executive approval, which, by the way, will never hap- 


pen while Benjamin Harrison is President, take 10 or 12 cents 
per pound off every pound of wool in the country. 

And reckoning the clip of the coming spring at what it was 
last year, it would amount to the enormous sum of $31,350,000, 
to which should be added an instant depreciation of not less than 


| $1 per head upon the sheep of the country, which would amount 


a 


| to $43,431,436, making a grand total of $75,000,000 in round num- 


have practically exhaustless deposits of iron and coal, and in | 


such close proximity that the possibility of cheap production of 
iron and steel is much beyond that in Pennsylvania or any other 
State. We are told this by both the geologist and the Repre 
sentatives from these States on this floor, and I have no doubt 
of its entire correctness. Now, in view of these facts, if I were 


charged to deliver to these States the message of greatest 


bers that would be taken out of the pockets of the American farm- 
ers the moment this bill becomes a law. But further still, this 
immense sum only covers the immediate loss; and then if it were 
possible for the farmers to still keep up the sheepindustry there 
would be an annual loss of the $31,350,000 annually hereafter. 
But the truth is, it would practically destroy sheep husbandry in 
the United States, in which the farmers now have an invested 
capital of $108,394,447 in sheep alone, saying nothing of two or 
three times that sum in land and buildings. 

From this investment there was an income to the farmers in 
1891, of $31,350,000 on wool alone; to which should be added one- 
half or two-thirds as much more for sheep consumed as food, which 
would easily swell it to a round $50,000,000 income in 1891. I re- 
peat, this bill will practically destroy this important branch of 
American agriculture and wipe out this $50,000,000 which the 
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farmers now receive annually from this industry. If this state- 
ment needs proof it may be found in the history of sheep hus- 
bandry in the United States for the last eighty-one years, as 
shown by the following table: 

Number of sheep in the United States in the years stated. 





Bi coctdhancukctulalkneatuue ET Pte aan Nbwcrdcteisceutccacee 

Se ee a  * if fe eee saison 43, 544, 755 
SEIT, s.cneneuinneeeaiiieieieae I 42, 599, 07' 
RFR EE ee 50, 626, 626 | 1800.......................... 44,886, 072 
SOE... « nn ctanktiieswennhoneee SE EDF Weeok bac ons ucavwohecssveess 43, 431, 136 


From the foregoing it will be seen that in 1810 we had 10,000,- 
000 sheep, and in the following aes the increase was but 
12,471,275, In the next ten years the gain was almost one-half 
as much as in the fifty years previous. Plainly enough this was 
due to the tariff on wool which was slightly increased in 1862, 
and in 1867 made the highest it has ever been, viz, about 13 
cents per pound. Between 1870 and 1880, under the stimulus of 
this high duty, which had begun to do its perfect, work, the in- 
crease was just about what it was for the fifty years’ period above 
named. And such an impetus had the industry received that in 
the four years from 1880 to 1884 there was a still further in- 

crease of almost as many as during that same fifty years when 
the economic policy of the Government was now in the hands of 
protectionists and then in the hands of free traders. 

Then came the tariff of 1883, which reduced the duty on wool 
about 3cents per pound. Never was the effect of a killing frost 
on tender vegetation more palpable than the discouraging effect 
of this reduction upon the wool-growers of the country. The 
nighest number of sheep was reached in 1884, and ever since it 
has been growing less. The McKinley bill only partially re- 
stored the duty of 1867, making it about 11 cents per pound. In 
1890,in expectation of a substantial increase of duty, the farmers of 
the country took courage and increased their flocks; but when 
it was found in October of that year that the increase was only 
l cent per pound, the very next year the number fell off just 
about 1,000,000, and under the present tariff will, without doubt. 
constantly decrease. 

Now, I want to say in passing that the McKinley bill ought to 
have restored the duty of 1867; and this is almost the only par- 
ticular in which that act failed to do full justice to the farmer. 

When we see that in five years, from 1884 to 1889, the num- 
ber of sheep fell off over 8,000,000 upon a reduction of the duty 
on wool of only 3 cents per pound, who can doubt if wool were 

ut on the free list there would bea speedy collapss of the whole 
industry. This catastrophe would be hastened by the fierce com- 
petition to which the business is subjected by the immense pro- 
duction of wool by the cheap, half-clothed labor on the South 
American pampas and on the plains of the British colonies in 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. And this brings 
me to an important point in this discussion, viz, 

THE PRESENT PRICE OF WOOL 


The advocates of free wool say the McKinley bill raised the 
duty on wool and it sells for less now than before. The truth is 
wool is low in our American markets not because of the tariff, 
but in spite of it, and because of the immense exportations from 
those half-naked, half-civilized countries already named; in 
short, because of the world’s overproduction of wool. A glance 
at the increased quantities of wool sent into the markets of the 


world from those countries will make this point clear. Exports 
of 1891 compare with those of 1890 as follows: 
| 1901. 1890. 
Bales. Bales. 
TN J idiihincigglcbamtbcinanghades dreapultnth ses che wien | 1,379, 874 | 1, 117, 582 
I ki cas inkl ei aed edrbebetmmesvenbuneseld | 812,862 292, 846 
A A no csicn sa ohms alekapotaiel | 321,704 | 288, 106 
EET CR nits ctepwdddeiooctiicuds«angenukctaipanpieens soak 317, 000 





As wresult of these increas: sod exportations from these far away 
countries the price of wool in the world’s great market, London, 
is lower than ever before. The following table was ‘carefully 
prepared by the American Economist from the prices given in 
the London Economist of sales in London at the dates. named, 
and its correctness can be relied upon: 


Fallin foreign wool prices from January 4, 1890, to February vy 6, 1892. 

















Jan. 4, F eb. 6, | 
1890, per | 1892, per Fall. 
pound. pound. 
ENGLISH WOOLS. | | 
Cents. Cents. Per ct 
Fleeces Southdown hoggs ..............-.-.....--- 22 10 26 | 22 to 26 |........ 
ON  RRDETTRIIE EEN, FN FS 22 to 24/20 to2l 12) 
PO UOED cis denn vinichonesdantowetiedicube 22 to 24 20 163 
I I nas 22 to 24) 19 to 20 164 
Southdown ewes and wethers ..................-- 22 to 27 | 21 to 26 3} 
Leicester ewes and wethers _...................-- | 21 to23 | 18 to19 17 
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Fall in foreign wool prices from January 4, 1890, to February 6, 1892—Cont’d, 








Jan. 4, Feb. 6, 
1890, per | 1892, per | Fall, 
pound, pound. 


= 






COLONIAL WOOLS. 


Victoria: Cents. Cents. | Per ct 
ee ea 61 to 73 - to 53 27 
Scoured average -. Edbantenek obese badanenkee ee ae oo 9 
Greasy average | ERR eee 26 to 30 20 24 20 

New South Wales: 

Cn ae 40 to 41 | 28 to 30 27 
oe ec eel Siem mebae 21 to22 | 14 tol6 27 

South Australia: Greasy average..............-.. 18 to19 | 12 to13 3 

New Zealand: . 
NT ds each éarescudl 42 to 44 | 30 to3l 29} 
ET WII oecdduckt bendvennécxiutus cba 21 to22|15 to16 Pa 

Cape: 

RSD SEY SR ae ae eS, 45 to 47 | 32 to34 2% 
I a ee 23 to 24 | 16 tol7 29 
I a re 16 to 18 | 11 tol2 33 

Natal: 

Se UNE clk Ldetawucnscbonakoend 34 to 354) 27 to 28 20 
I ie cand onkdaleesé wade ouliaie 17 to18 | 13 tol4 23 
Crossbreds: 
Greasy Victoria, good to super ..........-.-- 28 to 30 | 26 to 28 63 
I ae 26 to 28 | 24 to 25 11 
New Zealand medium .....................-.- 22 to 24} 19 to 20 2} 
New Zealand COArse .........--..6c-c-ceencee- 19 to 20 | 17 to18 10 








An average fall on all these foreign wools of 19 per 


cent. 


Now, in connection with the prices of American wools at the 
same dates to which attention is called in the table following, it is 
worthy of notice that every item in the English classification 
fell in price but one and that remained stationary. The Ameri- 
can table is made from prices given in the bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufacturers, and fromthe Boston 
Commercial Bulletin, and is as follows: 


Fluctuations in prices of American wools yrom January 4, 1890, to February 




















6, 1892. 
| gan. 4, | Feb.6, | Fall 
| 1890, per | 1892, per or 
| pee. pound. rise. 
| 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia: | Cents. Cents. | Perct. 
ey EDR RMN ono c cv cnnccconeteudves cnne | 37}, 32 to 34 9 
see eee. abe dia tam paipinett > + aaieak 34 to 35 29 to 30 1} 
Ae pe nihdadetagns Vaduecobphttins uLaiwih 82 to 33} 28 to 29 14 
ee cee cinkiuadiincnedumammins’ 38 to 39 35 to 36 
a dion 33 to 4 8 
Oe IEE tog oe anc iccth nue sans voce 21 to 23 20 to 21 “7 
INN Sine Sad dive cicewndtncmedsccnscs 25-to 26 23 to 24 81 
Ohio: | 
Combing, No. 1, PO © ROO og cccclaskaacdaat 41 to 42 38 9 
COG, BOGs Hh © GROG dnwe cs cccccdewnvesaces 37 to 38 35 8 
aE eid a ens neti meaiihabake nebu ois 36 to 37 | 33} to 34} 
Michigan, New York, and New England: 
Oe tite gla eka deaeewarhean covigin 29 to 31 26 to 27 13 
OG NES Sa eee eae: Saree 35 to 37}| 34 to 35 f 
I iS new epbindcbabdas cede naa 83 82 to 33 1} 
NEE incu chinbnonaudionedhanebnewss 21 to 23 19 10 20 13 
EID, etn Sse nnececekeberndwudedh on 23 to 24 21 to 22 8 
Michigan: 
Combing, No 1,§ and } blood -..............-. 39 to 40 36 10 
Combine, No. 2,2 DIOOG .... .. 6.2.2.2. --- nnn 34 to 35 | 34 3 
RE Ss ETE Ra | 84to35| 82 to 82} 7 
Kentucky, Indiana, and Missouri: 
I ciidahoswess<accccccaccacueusy 29 to 30 | 27 to 28 6 
Combing, i RES chisciiie did ects saternedonad | 27to28 | 2 to 27} 2 
i ccevavenenbecwcccassessanocesel 24 | 23 4 
SRE Slenas oo'ndnnna valsbanbadecd aqsel 29 to 30 | 27 to 28 6 
ld akin bapeuiwawevie douwiy bwin | 27 to 28 25 to 26 7 
Clothing, coarse........ Sd piscteal te eaten a | 20 to 23 | 23 ¥7 
Texas (scoured basis) : | 
Oras, UO, 15 TROMENS ...... 25. oon cece nsone 58 to 60 | 60 *] 
Spring, fine, 6 to 8 months................---- 53 to 55 55 to 57 3 
Spring, medium, 12 months ..................| 55 to 57 | 53 7 
Spring, medium, 6 to 8 months...............| 50to52/ 51 to 53 #2 
a ae se a hie oe aioe | 48to50; 50to53 a 
IN ik Wabi iin od cbinnddaed wade netuna 45 to 47 | 45 to 48 *] 
California (scoured basis): i 
Spring, Northern, free, 12 months ........... | 58to60)| 58 to 60 | 
Spring, Northern, free, 6to 8 months........| 583t055 | 55 to 57 *4 
Southern, 12 months ................ i iatnniotesien 55 to 58 56 to 58 * 
Southern, 6 to 8 months. ..................--.-- 53 to 55 50 to 53 4 
Fall, free. . Wits indleneodilacem 6b beueditwdn diel Cre 45 to 50 3 
Fall, defective ............. sim winiiehinns eee aia | 33to40} 35to 40 *3 
Oregon (scoured basis) : | 
Eastern, No. I iI as bia avhin ene wuts ax | 87 to58 | 58 to 60 #2 
a ed eid ie ttbnasnabdhwidd | 54 to 56 | 55 0 
I ink han wahe Gite vecdng swdbtiche he | 68 to 60 55 to 56 6 
MNOS INOW os vas ecnne eR IRN FAS | 54 to 56 | 50 10 
Montana (scoured basis): | 
he as a oR a ee ee |} 60 to 62 & to 62 0 
IL. ccd. doudcnadensouedatvaGubsnebinad | 58to60| 57 to58 ; 
Lia ae sib esbeinnivesuDuad | 65 to 56 53 5 
Wyoming and Utah (scoured basis) : 
it i a  cemabencadl 57 to 60 58 to 60 ‘ 
Fine 8 ERAN Se ARE IER Ty | 66to57| 55 to 57 
EL hn Ghia tal nths whee wagenloehitasebas a 53 to 55 50 to 52 5} 
Colorado and New Mexico: 3 
INAS oiniindhnticinnns ¥ochatus ntnesceneatecn 18 to 2 18 25 
SD ID GUN ve catcecnadecous cbucsins seas 14 to 16 15 to 16 *3 
Georgia and Southern... 0... -2.05.00.0220605..0- 27to0 28 | 27 to 28 | 0 
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Fluctuations in prices of American wools, etc.—Continued. 





Jan. 4, Feb. 6, | Fall 
1890, per | 1892, per or 
pound. pound. | rise. 














>ulled wools (scoured basis) : Cents. Cents. | Per ct. 
7m een ee a ee oe 58 to 62 60 to 62 “ 
BIE oa didn tdcdentcccncccccckaccacnctannaates 50 to 55 3 
CR do... . sag nisbgaukolaman ara 43 to 46 *34 
C canbe in le ai 40 to 43 0 
Fine combing -..--.-.-.-.-.- 50 to 53 9 
Western, extra........-.- 53 to 55 5 
Western, super.........- wane 40 to 45 9 
Wenbetth, OW <. ccucicams ccncusnn psncnacs asnesesd 20 to 25 8 
An average fall on all the domestic grades of 4} per cent. *Advance. 


Now, when compared with the British table, the great central 
fact stands out in bold relief all the way through the American 
classification which should not be lost sight of by the American 
farmer, viz, that American wools of all grades sell in the Ameri- 
can market for from 10 to 12 cents per pound, just about the dif- 
ference of the tariff, more than the same grades in the London 
market. 

Another noticeable thing is that while the average fall in price 
was 19 per cent in the London market, it was but 44 per cent in 
the American market, and that while not a single grade ad- 


vanced in London, there was an advance on thirteen different 


items in the American market. Now, from all this itis perfectly 


clear that the duty on wool is not the cause of the decline in | 


price as the free tradersstrangly claim. Itisalso perfectly clear 
that the tariff has so protected our markets against cargoes of 
foreign wool that the decline in price, which has been world- 
wide, has affected American wool-growers less than those in 
other countries. It is also equally clear from the above tables, 
and that giving the number of sheep, that if wool were to go on 
the free list as proposed by this bill, sheep husbandry in the 
United States would speedily disappear. 

It could not withstand the onslaught sure to be made upon our 
markets by the immense wool production of semibarbarous 
tribes, whose life is not above, but with the sheep which range 
over vast areas of worthless lands in aclimate where man re- 
quires neither raiment nor shelter. For alittle time wcol might 
be cheaper; but when the American farmer, discouraged and 
broken down, ceases to or wool, how easy for a syndicate 
to raise the price even above the present figure. Then we would 
have dear wool and dear mutton; but the American farmer would 
have neither to sell. Nor is this all. Instead of the $31,000,000 
paid the American farmer for the annual American wool clip, 
that amount in coin would go out of the country every year for 
foreign wool into the free-traders’ paradise ‘‘ the markets of the 


world.” The slight tariff reduction of 1883 reduced the number | 
of sheep just about 6,000,000 in the three years from 1884 to 1887, | 
and during these same three years the importation of foreign | 


wools increased from 78,000,000 pounds to 114,000,000. I repeat, 
free wool would absolutely destroy the sheep industry in the 


United States, and these figures show with what rapidity it would | 


be done. 
But I promised to call attention to 
WHAT THE M’KINLEY BILL HAS DONE FOR THE FARMER. 
Our free-trade friends denounce it as hostile to his interests. 
Let us see. I turn to the agricultural schedule and find that the 
first paragraph relates to horses. Now, there were imported 


into the United States in 1888, upon which a duty was paid, | 


52,033 horses valued at $2,688,159. Think of it, $2,658,159 worth 
of horses brought into this country annually principally from 
Canada. Who will say it is not desirable that the American 
farmers should produce these horses and themselves receive 
this $2,688,159, instead of sending it into Canada to be paid for 
Canadian horses? 


The old duty on horses was 20 per cent. The McKinley bill | 


raised the duty to $30 per head anyway, and if the horse was 
worth more than $150, then 30 per cent on the whole value. Now, 
what has been the result? In 1891 there were but 16,083 duti- 
nble. horses imported, thereby saving to the American farmers 
a market for 35,950 horses, for which, before the McKinley bill, 
the American people had sent their money up into Canada and 
paid it to Cenation farmers for Canadian horses. The American 
farmers Ought to raise every horse which the American people 


want to use, and thus put into their own pockets every dollar of | 
the $2,688,159 which, before the McKinley bill, went into the | 


pockets of Canadian farmers every year, and under that bill the 
farmers can do this if they will do their duty. There is another 
thing about this protection. It is for the benefit of the farmers 
West equally with those in the East. They ship carloads of 
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| Mr. Chairman, can there be any doubt but that the McKinley 
— has already materially helped the farmer on the item of 
| horses? 

| As I read the next paragraph of the McKinley act, I find upon 
| cattle a duty of $10 per head against $2 under the old law. The 
| importations of cattle in 1889, compared with those of 1891, tell 
| the same story as the figures relating to horses, only a more em- 
| phatic one. There were 57,551 cattle imported into the United 
| States in 1889—— 

| Mr. SIMPSON. Will the gentleman permit a question for in- 
| formation in regard to horses? 

Mr. GROUT. Certainly, sir. 
| Mr. SIMPSON. Were not many of those horses for breeding 
| purposes? 
| Mr. GROUT. No; thoseare duty free. There were some 9,000 

brought in free in 1889, and some 6,000 in 1891. There is no 
charge whatever except an entrance fee upon animals of any kind 
| brought from foreign countries for the purpose of improving 
| the breed. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Then the horses included in your statistics 
| were for draft purposes? 

Mr. GROUT. Certainly; for general purposes; for draft and 
| driving. Horses for breeding purposes are duty free. Why? 
| Because it helps the farmer. The protective tariff has always 
done this for the farmer. It furnishes him duty free the facili- 
ties with which to produce horses, and at the same time protects 
him in their production, and 1 thank the gentleman from Kan- 
sa3 for this opportunity to show the friendliness of the protective 
system to the farmer; and this generous spirit towards agricul- 
ture pervades the McKinley act more fully than any previous tar- 
| iff legislation. 

But to resume as to cattle. In 1889there were 57,551 head im- 
ported into the United States with a duty of $2 per head. In 
1891, with the McKinley duty of $10 per head, only 9,652head were 
imported; 47,899 less than in 1889. So many less cattle in the 
markets of the United States to compete with the cattle of the 
American farmer—whether raised in the East or brought from 
the West where beef cattle are produced largely and from whence 
refrigerator trains, containing many cars, are run every week 

| carrying dressed beef to Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, and a thousand smaller towns. 

Take sheep—the poor animal just now under the particular 
| fire of the free traders. There was before the McKinley act a 
' duty on sheep of about 45 cents per head. It was a 20 per cent. 
| ad valorem duty, but figured out about 45 cents a head on the 
| average value of the sheep imported. What is the duty now? 
| One dollar and fifty cents per head on sheep over a year old, and 

75 cents on those less than a year old. The importations are 
| mostly of those less than a year old, and the increase of duty is 
not as much as it ought to have been, but it resulted in the im- 
| portation of 47,899 fewer sheep in 1891 than in 1889. The duty 
ought to have been $1.50 a head on sheep of all ages. In that 
respect the bill did not give the farmer the protection he ought 
to have. Itis just a little short, the same as the duty on wool, 
but is much better than the old duty. 

If you will give wool decent protection along with other 
| products and at the same time protect the article of mutton— 
the carcass itself (and this particular item goes to that}—you 
| will neither be short of wool nor short of mutton. But if you 
adopt the free-trade policy you will soon be out of both and at 
the mercy of the syndicates of other countries who will control 
the wool; and as for mutton you will have to go without it; 
neither mutton-chop nor roast lamb will longer satisfy ‘‘ the keen 
_ demands of appetite.” 

Take the article of barley. Eleven million bushels of barley 
and malt were imported in 1888. The old duty was 10 cents per 
bushel; the present duty is 30 cents per bushel. It would take 
447.000 acres—mark the figures—447,000 acres to produce the 
barley and malt that were imported into this country in 1888 at 
10 cents per bushel. Now, if our free-trade friends would cease 
trying to raise a row over the tariff and go to raising barley how 
much better it would be for both them and the country. 

It is pretended that our product is unsuitable for the purpose 
for which the malsters and brewers require it. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, this is not true. It might possibly be true of barley raised 
in southern sections of the country; but what real difference can 
there be in barley raised just south of the lakes and that raised 
in Canada, just north of the lakes? 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. What is the difference be- 
tween that raised in North Dakota and just across in British 
Columbia? 

Mr.GROUT. Sureenough; what difference can there be? The 
| suggestion of the gentleman from North Dakota is right to the 





} 





horses from points West to the New York and Boston markets | point. Probably the best barley-producing section in the coun- 
every week, and is it not to their advantage that they find 35,950 | try is North Dakota, and it is well protected against the Cana- 
dian product by the present law. 


less Canadian horses in those markets? 
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I read in the McKinley bill that on buckwheat—formerly at| Nearly the whole of this $195,000,000 worth of goods come in 
10 per cent, which would be about 3 cents per bushel—the duty | duty free or would after the McKinley bill put sugar on the free 
is raised to 15 cents a bushel. And there were 55,000 bushels of | list. Right here the question arises why these countries from 
buckwheat imported in 1889. It would take 6,000 acres of land | which we buy so largely do not buy more of us. There are two 
to raise the buckwheat that was brought into this country from | reasons: First, because of unfriendly and discriminating tariff 
Canada in that year. laws in those countries; and, second, for the wantof regular and 

The old duty on beans was 10 per cent ad valorem; under the | reliable transportation lines between the ports of the United 
McKinley act the duty is 40 cents a bushel. In 1888 there were | States and those countries. 

1,942,846 bushels of beans imported into the United States. Why, only think of it! The last Congress, the Congress that 
Think of it! It would take an immense acreage to produce that | passed the McKinley bill, found the United States mail for Braz;| 
quantity of beans. This is a specimen of the increased protec- | and the Argentine Republic going by way of Liverpool and 
tion which the McKinley bill gives the farmer. Southampton, England, carried, of course, under the British 

Now, take eggs. Is anyone above producing poultry and eggs? | flag. How could we expect to trade with countries with which 
Why, sir, if I had time to get the figures I could show that the | we have no direct mail communication? What did that Con- 
poultry production of the country is almost equal in value tothe | gress do? It put at the disposal of the Postmaster-General 
cotton production—I do not know but it is quite equal; it is | $1,500,000 to be expended in carrying the mails to foreign coun- 
simply immense. In 1889 fifteen million dozen eggs were im-/| tries. Some howled “Subsidy!” and some are howling it still; 
ported into this country. Under the old law the duty was3 cents | but that Congress courageously and wisely voted the money, and 
a dozen; under the McKinley act it isicentsadozen. Letthese | what is the result? We now have a regular line of steamers 
free traders cease croaking about the McKinley bill and set the | from New York to Brazil, another to Venezuela and the ports 
hens to laying! of the Caribbean Sea, and another to Cuban and Mexican ports, 

Next is the item of hay. One hundred and five thousand three | and one also from San Francisco to the Pacific ports of South 
hundred and ninety-five tons of hay were imported in 1889. It | America. 
would take 105,000 acres to produce that quantity of hay, allowing As showingsomewhat the scope and practical value of this serv- 
aton toanacre. The old duty was $2 a ton; the new duty is $4 a | ‘ce, I read the following extract froma recent letter of the Post- 
ton, and importations fell from above number of tons in 1889 to | .aaster-General to the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
58,242 tons in 1891. Yet the free trader says there is no protec- | in reply to a resolution of inquiry: 
tion for the farmer! i is sae ito me Spartocns nee vessels - eneee adaisions! tounge, and 

Now take hops. Seven million pounds were imported in ‘ ; c glish ships from San Francisco to China 
It would take 7000 acres to eeiins such a crop. The old duty _ — any — - ; ™ - bs 
was 8 cents per pound; the new duty is 15 centsper pound. Yet It is proper to say in reference to above that before the execution of the 
it is claimed that the farmer is to be ruined by the McKinley comtenetn by the Post-Office Department under the act of March 3, 1891, the 
bill! Department had no authority over any of the lines leaving the ports of the 


. ? —_ . . United States. The steamship companies or sailing masters could refuse to 
There were 259,538 bushels of _— imported in 1888. The | carry United States mails, as they did in some fstances, on account of 
old duty was 15 cents per bushel. The new duty is 25 cents per | inadequate compensation, and they could fix days of sailing which the post- 
bushel. office advertised and closed mails by, and then, to the great detriment of the 


! aD : service and dissatisfaction and frequent loss to correspondents, the steam 
I come next to flaxseed, linseed, etc., though the figures which | ship companies would alter or delay days of sailing. This was the common 


I have relate only to flaxseed. In 1890 1,583,941 bushels of flax- | practice, and most demoralizing to the postal service and the reputation of 
seed were imported. Under the old law the duty was 20 cents — os abroad. We were practically without actual command of any 
per bushel. nder the new law it is 30 cents per bushel, which | " There are now, however, lines upon five fixed routes under control of the 
gives $158,394 additional protection to the farmer annually on | Government, and if other contracts pending are executed there will be three 
the article of flaxseed alone. And so might goon through the | more making eightin all Two, of thexe routes are fom. new, Bertone 
whole agricultural schedule, nearly every item of which gives | to Buencs Ayres. 
increased protection to the farmer. : This extract shows the absolute necessity to American com- 
One of the principal objects in the McKinley act was to check | merce of what is being done under this vote of the last Congress. It 
the importation of agricultural products, $351,078,837 worth of | alsoshows that fourteen new ships will be put afloat, proudly flying 
which were brought into this country in 1889, and thus give the | the American flag and promptly carrying the American mailsand 
farmer an unobstructed home market. How effectually this ob- | American merchandise to distant parts of the earth. Yes, the 
ject has been accomplished will be seen by the following statis- | Fifty-first Congress courageously opened regular communication 
tical statement prepared by the National Tariff League for the | with these countries with which we desire to trade, and which 
nine months ending June, 1890, and the nine months ending | certainly ought to buy of us, when we buy soextensively of them; 
June, 1891: the amount, keep in mind, is almost $200,000,000 annually. Yes, 


In the importation of animals—caitle, horses, sheep, and fowls—not for | the Fifty-first Congress, which will take a proud place in legis- 
breeding purposes, there has beena decrease of $733,204; of breadstuffs, $2,500, - - Sade a ale : ‘ < 
999 (the decrease of barley was$3,363,314) ; of unmanufactured flax, hemp, etc., | !ative history, has secured communication with these countries. 
$13,235,554; of eggs, $9,264,916; of hay, $656,837; of hops, 2,554,029 pounds; of | But how can their hostile tariff laws be managed so that our 

f linseed 


meat and dairy provisions, $179,943; o and flaxseed, etc., $1,584,495, . ; mtr i »j ar ? Thi urely 
and of leaf tobacco, $8,238,110. Thismeans that the American farmer, during ap we — ms or th ie — -_ = we I — vot H - a 
the nine months ending with June, 1891, enjoyed a home market for his prod- | 4 KNOtby problem. ut the Kepudlican statesmansalp Of Harri: 


ucts $36,394,058 greater in value than the market he enjoyed during the same | 8on’s administration and the Fifty-first Congress was equal to the 
period of 1890. emergency. [Applause.] The problem wassolved by putting the 
Can there be any doubt but that a greatadvantage must come to reciprocity clause into the McKinley bill. 
the farmer because of ‘these reduced importations of agricultural By this clause we said to these countries, ‘*Unless you modify 
products? But this is not all that the McKinley bill did. It | your tariff laws and let our products into your markets on more 
opened new markets for the sale of American products, and | favorable terms, and such as shall be satisfactory to the Presi- 
principally those of the farm. It was, in short, dent of the United States, then your goods shall not longer come 
A PROTECTIVE BILL WITH A RECIPROCITY ATTACHMENT. into our markets free of duty; but after a given time certain sates 
It, in the first place, protects our own people against outside | of duty shall be imposed thereon, proclamation of which {act 
competition in everything we can profitably produce here in the | shall be made by the President.” This brought these countries 
United States; and then further provides that before those arti- | toterms. This is the lever that has opened their markets to our 
cles which we do not produce shall come into our markets free | products. We already have treaties with Brazil, Cuba, Puerto 
of duty the countries from which they come shall open their | Rico, and Santo Domingo, and others are sure to follow. 
markets to the admission of our products on reasonable terms. But some one asks, who is to be benefited by these reciprocity 
For instance, in 1889 we bought $35,000,000 worth of coffee of | treaties? And I answer, the farmers of the United States more 
Brazil, about two-thirds her entire product. We also bought | than any other class, more, in fact, than all other classes put 
most of her rubber, both of which articles come in free of duty. | together. Take, for instance, the treaty with Brazil, which is a 
We also bought nearly all of her sugar, which, by the terms of | fair sample of them all. Ig it I read that— 
the McKinley bill, comes in free also. In short, the American | Wheatand flour, corn, corn meal, and starch, rye, buckwheat, and barley, 


ople boug zi 5¢ 000 i g. | potatoes, beans and peas, hay and oats, salt pork and bacon, salt fish, cotton- 
eat eol dh _ to et ae 000 — of goods im 1889, seed oil, agricultural tools and machinery, mining and mechanical tools, 
only & little over Uy, worth. and railway-construction material are to be admitted into Brazil hereafter 

And what is true of Brazil was substantially true of the West | when imported from the United States, free of duty. 


Indies, whose sugar, oranges, and lemons we bought to the Now, it will be noticed that these articles are largely the prod- 
amount of $82,000,000, but sold her in exchange only about | ucts of the farm, all of which were subject to a heavy duty under 
$30,000,000. Practically this same condition of trade is shown | the Brazilian tariff !aws. Surely here is a new market for agri- 
through the whole list of Latin-American nations, and may be | cultural products, and the extent of it is shown by the fact that 
summed up by saying that our purchases fro:a them in 1889 | the total importation of such products into Brazil in 1889 amounted 
amounted to about $195,000,000and our sales to them in exchange | to over $20,000,000 in value, of which only a little over $3,000,000 
amounted to only a little over $90,000,000. worth went from the United States. 
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in addition to the above articles which were tobe free of duty, 
the treaty stipulated for a horizontal reduction of 25 per cent of 
the present Brazilian tariff rates on all other goods sent to Brazil 
from the United States,including,of course, manufactured articles 
ofevery kind. Now, understand this. By this treaty with Brazil 
we admit to our markets her coffee, sugar, hides, rubber, etc., 
just the same as heretofore, which is really no concession on our 
part; and in turn Brazil admits free of duty the long list of agri- 
cultural produets above enumerated, which are not free to other 
nations, and reduces her tariff on all other goods 25 per cent 
below what it is to other nations. 

Remarkable coneession! A greater victory for the trade of our 
people than was ever before won by any government! Our Demo- 
cratic friends call it free trade. Notatall. Itis the very subli- 
mation of protection—the central idea of which in economic 
questions is to take care of oarown. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side. | 

We make our markets free to these Brazilian products because 
they do not come into competition with the industries of our own 
people. But as this is a great advantage to Brazil we quicken 
her sense of justice toward us by the moral suasion of the reci- 
procity clause; and she gracefully yields her markets to our peo- 
ple, thus securing to the American people the very ae bene- 
fits of the American protective system, really a double benefit, 
viz: protection in our own markets and protection in the markets 
of other countries. Wonderful achievement for American states- 
manship, this peaceful vietory for American trade! [Applause.] 

Now, what are the practical results of this arrangement? Just 
as was expected, a largely-increased export trade to these coun- 
tries from the United States. The February statement of our 
imports and exports shows that during the eleven months the 


treaty with Brazil has been in operation our exports to that coun- | 


try are $1,038,630 larger than for the eleven months previous. A 


late number of the American Economist contains the following: | 


The British consul at Maranham, Brazil, has recently completed the com- 


pilation of a comparative table of the percentages of the imports from the | 


different countries to the total import trade of that port. 
table is taken from the report: 


The following 











Countries. 1890-91. 


| 
| Per cent.| Per cent. 


Cnend Tne entstittli cade taiinictcss< chudahaanaedan ontacudien 71. 00 | 59. 11 
VLG Rs a ncecdt ctncinceth > doth ntecdbinokatiiee hind cinkwsins 8.50 | 14. 49 
Germany GIG MPOMBTOEIR, 3 oc conc ccncncckencdanoueeccesnocet 7.25 | 11, 85 
ERROR: cchistinmretiibasmsian ahdbina toca atedplged ebaeienieediiditia ayiidieaintienn 6.75 6.72 
POPU sicitiea cack nadieesi natok’ din taal kinctneiuhihiinipinel ! 6. 25 | 7.83 
Then Gave ee Gs... 2 
Lileicmecigailaegs 
DT kinins ndiiictintih) Nyt ag tet veamiflinbienta | 100.00} 100.00 


The consul attributes Great Britain's loss of trade and the gain of the 
United States to the operation of the reciprocity treaty between this coun- 
try and Brazil. 


The treaties with Spain, covering Cuba and Puerto Rico, have | 


been in operation only since January 1, 1892, and yet our exports 


to the little island of Puerto Rico for January and February were | : Jee ; ; 
, J | for that delegation the McKinley bill carrying free sugar would 


| have become a law and have given a bounty on all domestic su- 


in value $12,802 larger than during the corresponding two months 
of the previous year. And the increase toCuba for the same two 
months was $1,021,855. And yet these are but the small begin- 
nings of the immense traffic sure to follow these reciprocal ar- 
rangements. And do not forget that three-fourths, if not four- 
fifths, of this trade—in fact, of all our trade with these reciproc- 
ity countries—is in the products of agriculture, and that any 
enlargement of it or any increased facilities for extending it are 
for the direct benefit of the farmer, for whom the McKinley bill 
carefully provided at every point. 
Mr. Chairman, [ wish in closing to refer briefly to the 
BOUNTY ON SUGAR, 

Which the free trader is very much troubled about. The sugar 
question has for a long time been a difficult one to deal with, be- 
cause of the large importations and the small domestic produc- 
tion. But small as the domestic product has been it has seemed 


too large to be absolutely destroyed by free sugar, especially as | 


there is great hope of producing our own sugar from sorghum 
and the beet, in the production of which, experimental results 
have been quite encouraging. To give the people free sugar, 
and at the same time save our present domestic product, and if 





possible increase it, the bounty seemed absolutely necessary, and | 


was provided by the McKinley act, that an important agricul- 
tural interest might not be destroyed. 

[ have not time to go into a complete analysis of this subject, 
but will content myself with stating that free sugar and the bounty 
as provided by the McKinley bill, will, after the bounty is paid, 
save to the American people $49,000,000 annually on the cost of 
the sugar they consume, and at the same time give greater pro- 
tection for the production of domestic sugar than was given by 


| 





the duty which the bill repealed. And though I would not go 
into a general system of granting bounties, I voted for the sugar 
bounty because I believe it to be the most practical and econom- 
ical treatment of the sugar question. 

It is, however, of that part of the bounty provision which re- 
lates to the 

MAPLE PRODUCT 

that I feel more particularly called upon to speak at the pres- 
ent time; and principally, because of the statement of my col- 
league {[ Mr. POWERS|, made on the floor the other day, that the 
bounty was of no value to the maple-sugar producer, and that 
he had introduced a bill to restore the old duty and repeal the 
bounty. His bill is for a duty of 4 cents per pound on sugar and 
20 cents per gallon on molasses. 

There is already a duty of 20 per cent on maple sirup, and the 
‘old duty” which he says he proposes ‘‘ to restore ” was but 1.8 
cents per pound. If the proposed duty of 4cents per pound could 
be secured it would unquestionable be better than the bounty; 
but everyone who knows anything about this matter, knows that 
there is no more chance ¢< securing a duty of 4 cents per pound 
onmaple sugar than there is of getting a duty of $1 per pound. 
The dollar is no more practically out of the question than the 4 
cents. 

There is really no chance whatever for any kind of a duty on 
maple sugar. This is quite apparent from the reply of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ScoTT] to the question of my colleague, 
if he would consent to a duty if the bounty were repealed, ete. 
His frank reply was, ‘‘ I would not.” 

I do not understand, as my colleague seems to, that the pro- 
ducer through the ‘delays of inspection” is compelled to lose 
the early market on maple sugar. 

It is true there has been some loose talk to that effect, but it 
was wholly speculative. The regulations for inspection recently 
formulated are such thatshippers can send the product to market 
with only the few minutes deiay necessary for weighing and tak- 
ing a sample—practically no delay whatever. 

I think if my colleague were to read the regulations he would 
be satisfied of this, and would also see that the matter of appli- 
cation for the bounty has been so simplified by recent action of 
the Department that it is now neither troublesome nor expen- 
sive. In my own State the season is hardly begun and it is too 
early for either my colleague or myself to speak of actual re- 
sults; but should the season prove a good one the bounty on the 
applications for license to produce will amount to nearly $100,- 
000, which would afford considerable protection to the Vermont 
farmer against importations from Canada. 

This amount of bounty is, of course, estimated, but will be re- 
quired by the usual product from the number of trees represented 


| in the applications, which, by the way, were by only about one- 


half of the producers of the State. The farmers hesitated to 


| apply because it was a new and untried scheme, and because, 


also, of the complexity of the papers required in making appli- 
cation, which, as just stated, is now wholly obviated. 

The Vermont delegation has been credited with having pro- 
cured this bounty on maple sugar, and I have no doubt but only 


gars except maple, the injustice of which is apparent upon mere 
statement. : 
Free sugar was the policy determined upon by the McKinley 


| bill, which put protection by a duty out of the question; where- 


upon the Vermont delegation stood resolutely for a bounty on 
maple, and no part of that delegation more so than our venerable 
Senators MORRILL and Edmunds. 

[am sorry that this action of the delegation has not the ap- 
proval of my colleague, who, had he ben here, would, very likely, 
have been able to have saved something more valuable to the 
maple-sugar industry than this bounty. But, now that it is the 
law, I hope he will not put in jeopardy what we have by agita- 
ting for something different, as the enemy is constantly doing, 
and which never fails to lessen the beneficial results of whatever 
economic policy may happen to be on trial. 

et me ask my colleague, who I am sorry is not now in his 
seat, if he does not think it would be better to give the bounty 
law a fair trial before passing judgment in condemnation of it. 
As already stated, it is still in the experimental stages, and no 
one can certainly tell its practical value. I have no doubt, how- 
ever, if let alone, it will result in a largely increased production 
of maple sugar, and will prove satisfactory to the producers. 

But enough; this maple-sugar bounty will stand or fall with 
the general bounty provision, which will expire by its own limit- 
ation July 1,1905. By that time we shall be able to judge of 
its practical value, and until then it were best that it be left 
wholly undisturbed. But meanwhile, Mr. Chairman, let it not 
be forgotten that this sugar bounty of from $9,000,000 to $12,000,- 
000 annually is for the benefit of the farmer, thus standing out 
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as another cogent proof of the friendliness of the McKinley bill 
to the interests of agriculture. 

And yet the Democratic party, with unequaled audacity and 
strange disregard of the truth, constantly tells the farmer that the 


protective tariff as handled by the Republican party is his deadly | 


enemy; thatit gives him no protection, but eats out his substance 
with hateful taxes which go, not into the public Treasury, but 
into the pockets of 

THE ROBBER BARONS, 
the manufacturers of iron and steel and woolen goods; yes, 
woolen goods; and that these manufacturers are rolling in wealth 
which has been filched largely from the farmer class, and yet this 
same Democratic party which makes this terrible arraignment 
of the manufacturer, finding wool one of the principal products of 
the farm, protected by a duty of 11 cents per pound,which gives 
every producer of a pound of domestic wool 11 cents advantage 
in our markets over the foreign product, proposes to take away 
entirely this protection for the hard-working farmer, for whom 
the Democrati¢ party is just now overflowing with professions of 
affection, by putting wool on the free list. 

Andwhy? Forthe benefitof the woolen manufacturers. What! 
these ‘‘ robber barons? ” 
the Democratic party has suddenly discovered need free wool to 
make their business profitable, not caring for its disastrous 
effects upon one of the farmer's principal pursuits. They com- 
placently tell the farmer that this is done out of pure love for 
him; that he will really be greatly benefited by it; that he will 
have cheaper clothing. 


But a single glance will show how much there is to this. A | 
suit of clothesof average medium weight contains just about 44 | 


pounds of wool. 


Free wool would work a saving of the princely sum of 494 cents | 


on his suitof clothes. This is really too trifling to be mentioned, 
and yet it is all the comfort that the free trader can offer the 
farmer for free wool. 

But the most noticeable thing in this business is the glaring 
inconsistency between the ferocious assaults heretofore made by 
the Democracy upon the manufacturers and this bill puting 
wool oa the free list for their benefit. And we naturally ask, 
What means this sudden change in the Democratic heart? 

I will tell you what it means, and at the same time what it 
does not mean. It does not mean any real friendship for the 
manufacturer; but does mean that there is ‘‘ method in the mad- 
ness” of the free trader, who fancies that by throwing this sop to 
the manufacturers of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut, these States may possibly declare for a 
Democratic President next fall. 

This is the first point. Then when he has used the manu- 
facturer of woolen goods to secure free wool, he will be ready to 
use the farmer to secure free manufactured goods. He knows 
= will surely be demanded by the farmer if there be free 
wool. 

i would commend to such manufacturers as are helping the 
free trader to get free wool the fable of the serpent that was 


Yes, these same ‘‘ robber barons,” who | 


warmed by the fire. Free trade has but one instinct, and that | 


the deadly one of striking at protection whenever and wherever 
itecan. The manufacturer is safe nowhere but in the protection 
fold. The free trader whois just now chanting to him thesiren 
song of free raw materials, knows that free manufactured goods 
will surely follow. His Utopian dream is of free goods, free 
markets, and free intercourse between all the peoples of all the 


earth. With him this is more than a mild mania of transitory 
form. Itisa permanent mental condition. Ibelieve it is Shakes- 


peare who says: 
The lunatic, the lover. and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact. 


This should b2 amended by inserting the free trader. 
then read: 


It will 


The lunatic free trader, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact. 


The manufacturer is a practical man and will be slow to make 
his bed with the imaginative free trader and part company with 
the steadfast, conscientious defenders of a system under which 
great prosperity has come not only to his business but to every 
other kind of business in the country. 
population has increased, States have multiplied, cities have 
sprung up like corn blades, capital has accumulated, and, best of 
all, labor, more liberally rewarded than anywhere else on the 
face of the globe, is contented and happy. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, the free-trade angler for help in the coming 
Presidential contest has misjudged the New England manu- 
facturer. He will never swallow the free-trade hook until it is 
baited with something besides free raw materials. He will with- 
stand the temptation. He will not help strike down his brother 
farmer, who, now that the Democratic party has thrown aside 


A system under which | 


—_ 


have been all Democratic pretensions of special friendship for 
| him and his calling; nor can he fail to see that, equally with the 
| manufacturer, he shares the full benefits of the protective sys- 
| tem, which provides for all classes and all pursuits. Certainly 
| he can not fail to understand that in assaulting this system the 
| enemy has selected his interests as the point of attack, perhaps 
| because his forces are scattered and lack organization. 
| But I mistake the sturdy, independent spirit of American 
farmers if they fail to bestir themselves in defense. They are 
| traditionally prompt in time of danger. Upon a time in Con- 
cord town— 
By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
The flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattl’d farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


The battle then was for political rights. It is now for indus- 
trial rights; and with the farmer it is for his flocks and his 
fields. As the farmer fired the first gun in '76, when the con- 
test was between American independence and the kingly au- 
thority of Great Britain, so now will he be foremost in this 
struggle between the American protective system and British 
free trade. And as in that heroic day he said, ‘‘ Let us keep this 
| fair land for the benefit of Americans and subject only to their 
authority,” so will he now say in the midst of the great indus- 
trial achievements consequent upon thirty years of uninterrupted 
protection, ‘‘ Let us continue this American policy. Let us keep 
American markets for American products.” Then will every 
class of American citizens in supporting itself contribute to the 
support of every other class, and all classes will be prosperous 
and happy. Then will this great country, with every variety 
| of soil and climate and production be, as nature planned it, self- 
sustaining and truly independent; and her material prosperity 
and civic splendor, so great in the past, shall know no bounds in 
the future. [Prolonged applause. ] 





Pensions. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. COBB, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 8, 1892. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 4886) to pension Margaret Christien, mother of Leon 
Christien— 

Mr. COBB of Alabama said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: I understand my friend from New Hampshire 
to say that inorder to reach the conclusion in this case to which 
he has arrived he must give to the party applying for the pension 
the benefit of the doubt. The reverse is the rule which should 
prevail. The legislation that we are adventuring in these pen- 
sion cases is special legislation. It is legislation apart from 
general law, and by all the authorities that kind of legislation 
ought to be passed only after the strictest scrutiny. 

Mr.CATk. And the clearest proof. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. And the clearest proof. Nowhere is 
special legislation favored in this country, unless it be in this 
House on pension nights. Public sentiment everywhere, with 
perhaps the exception named, discourages it, and the States, one 
after another, are rapidly prohibiting it by constitutional inhi- 
bition. 

In contravention of this sentiment as it exists in regard to 
other matters, and to an extent which goes to the extremest 
verge of liberality, we are indulging in this kind of legislation 
in pension cases. We have very liberal pension laws; laws which 
cover almost every conceivable cas, and which provide amp); 
for those who gave their services to their country, and whose 
condition demands recognition and relief; and why, in addition 
to all this, should we attempt to bring within the pale of the 
pension system cases not reached by the great liberality of the 
general rules? 

But suppose, Mr. Speaker, we grant that it is right to do this 
in exceptional cases—and I will grant it—we do not go too far 
when we invoke the rule to which I referred a moment ago that 
the evidence shall be clear in each instance that the case 1s 





| 
| 
| 


meritorious, and that it would be provided for by general law 
except for some special and peculiar circumstances. 
Mr. TARSNEY. Will the gentleman permit me just there 


its mask, can not fail to see how utterly hollow and hyprocritical | to make a suggestion? 
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Mr. TARSNEY. Suppose it to be true that this man was 
killed accidentally, as the gentleman from New Hampshire[Mr. 
MCKINNEY] has stated, while running the guard. Ina technical | 
sense that would debar this claimant from proving up the case, | 
that he died or was killed while in the discharge of duty. 

[ understand that my friend from Alabama considered it a der- 
eliction of duty or breach of duty in this man running that guard, | 
that he was doing so with some criminal intent or purpose, or | 
something of that kind. If it was a mere technical running of 
the guard, as you and I have seen done often, would you say that 
that should bar the mother from the benefit of a pension; and is | 
that not a casein which the technical rules governing the grant- 
ing of pension should be relaxed? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Let me say that a man in military 
service who is attempting to run a guard is engaged in the com- 
mission of a crime. 

Mr. TARSNEY. Oh, no. 

Mr. PICKLER. They all did that. 

Mr. NcKINNEY. Will the gentleman allow me a minute? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MCKINNEY. Let me say that the record shows that this 
man died in hospital at Frederick, Md., on September 7, 1863. 

The medical records show Leander Schisty, private Company I, First United 
States Artillery, admitted to General Hospital, Frederick, Md., July 18, 1863, 
died September 8, 1863. Remarks: Remittent fever, gunshot left lung, killed 


bysome one of the provost guards, Also shown as died September 7, 1863; 
cause of death, gunshot. wound, lung. | 


Mr. COBB of Alabama. I will. | 
| 


This man had been in the hospital, and was unfit for duty; was 
not engaged in any military duty because he was cohvalescing 
and still an occupant of the hospital. He was out because he 
was able to walk about; but he was under no obligation to be on | 
duty. He had not been discharged from the hospital, nor had 
he been reported well. Certainly in that case, if it be true—and 
the committee believes it is not true—that he was going through | 
the guards, it wasacrime. The gentleman talks about a crime 
getting out of the guard. It was a thousand times greatercrime | 
to shoot a sick man not fit for military duty. 

Now, there is sufficient evidence outside of the Department to 
show that this man was killed while another man was being shot 
at. If that be true, and the committee is thoroughly convinced | 
it is true, then I say this isa question that demands the sympa- | 
thy of every man here who believes at all that a mother should | 
be pensioned for the loss of her boy. This woman lives in my 
city. She is poverty-stricken, and her son’s record to-day rests 
under the charge of having been shot while running the guard. | 
He was a sick man, and had not been discharged from the hos- 
pital, and he was not a man who was fit for duty i in the service 
of the United States; and I appeal to you, gentleman, here to- | 
night whether the mother of such a man should be denied the | 
right to a pension? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I thoughtthe gentleman interrupted | 
me for a question. 

Mr. MCKINNEY. Yes, I did; but you are going to take an 
hour, and I thought you would have time to sayfall you wish to say. 
Mr. COBB of Alabama. That is an assumption; but go on. 

Mr. PICKLER. Do I understand the gentleman from New 
Hampshire to say it was a provost guard who shot this man? 

Mr. MCKINNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PICKLER. So much the greater reason for sympathy 
for the soldier. 

Mr.McKINNEY. Hehad been in the hospital for two months, 
and was shot by the provost guard. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. My kind friend, and he is a good | 
friend of mine, and I dislike to antagonize anything that he 
wants, gives a new development every time he makes a speech 
on this case. Now, if it be true that this man was shot in any 
other way and for any other cause than because he was attempt- 
ing to escape through the guard, then the evidence of that fact 
ought to be produced before this House. Another vicious method | 
into which we have fallen here is to pass bills by the score and 
the hundred upon the mere ipse dizit of an examining committee, 
and vote away tens and hundreds of thousands of ‘the peoples’ 
money without ever making an investigation as to whether the 
facts upon which to make such an appropriation exist or not. 

Now, it is time to call a hait upon this matter, to the extent, 
at least, of making reasonably diligent inquiries into the facts 
and circumstances of each case demanding special legislation. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield to me for aquestion? | 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield | 
to the gentleman from Iowa? | 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Yes, sir, [ will yield to the gentle- | 
man. 

Mr. BUTLER. I hardly understand the position that the gen- | 
tleman from Alabama takes. The gentleman from New Hamp- | 





XXII 


shire who stated that a certain condition existed in this case, is 
a member of the Committee on Invalid Pensions, which has ex- 
amined all the evidence. Do you mean to say that his state- 
ment, that such and such evidence appeared before the com- 
mittee is not to be taken by this House? Is itto have no weight 


| at all? And must every letter and every affidavit be considered 


by this House? Our committee supposed that examining this 
evidence and making this report would show that it established, 
at least in our own minds,the fact that such evidence existed. 
Now, does the gentleman insist on bringing every affidavit up 
and not acting upon it as a committee? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I do not wish in the slightest degree 
to depreciate the value of the services of that committee or of 
any committee of this House. I know the value of the services 


| rendered daily by the various committees of the House, but, sir, 


when we are called upon to make large, heavy, and ever-increas- 
ing appropriations I do mean to say that the committee on 
whose report the appropriations are based should be prepared 
to make clear to the House the facts and the evidence of the 
facts on which they have acted. 

Such evidence is required in other cases every day, and it is 
only with reference to these special pension cases that the rule 
seems to be departed from which requires that when men are to 
sit in judgment upon grave matters they shall demand the pro- 
duction of the evidence upon which that judgment is to be based. 
The truth is 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. I wish to ask the gentleman 
from Alabama a question. Is it true that the incident of last 
Friday night has created in his mind a prejudice against pension 
legislation? [ Laughter. } 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I think not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. I would like a direct answer. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I answer the question directly. I 
have not, and have never had a prejudice against proper pen- 
sion legislation, but I have always had what I have now, not a 
prejudice but a conviction against the character of muc h of the 
legislation that we pass through the House in such profusion at 
these pension sessions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. There has not been much pro- 
fusion during this session of Congress. |Laughter.] 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Well, perhaps we are getting on 
better times. 

Mr. MCKINNEY. Will the gentleman from Alabama allow 





| me to interrupt him a moment? 


Mr. COBB of Alabama. How much time have I? 
Mr. MCKINNEY. I will give you all the time you want. 
Mr. COBB of Alabama. Very well, with that understanding 


| IT will hear the gentleman. 


Mr. MCKINNEY. The gentleman speaks of the character of 
the legislation that has been passed in this House at the Friday 
evening sessions. Now, I agree with him that in years past this 
pension legislation has been rather loosely conducted, but I 


| doubt whether there has ever been a Congress when the Com- 


mittee on Invalid Pensions has been so careful in regard to the 


| eases it recommends as the present committee is, and “if the gen- 


tleman will examine the Calendar and remember that that com- 


| mittee has been in session twice a week since the Ist of January, 


he wiil see how few cases have been reported from the commit- 
tee. Hecan not find anything like it in the last twenty years. 
Now | simply want to say that in that committee we lay aside 
case after case, and it is the intention and purpose of the com- 
mittee to report no case that they do not deem just and proper. 
Give us credit for that. 
Mr. COBB of Alabama. Of course Mr. Chairman, I give the 
committee full credit, and I give credit to every such committee 
in every Congress—not merely to the present committee, but to 
those that have gone before—that they have never reported a 
bill that they did not think ought to pass the House. It wouid 
be a cruel retiection upon a committee of this House to say any- 
thing to the contrary of that proposition. 
But the fact still confronts us that no committee has the right 
to demand or expect that its judgment shall be blindly adopted 


| by the House. 


And let me say here that to oppose a particular bill sought to 
bs made special, is not to stand against proper pension legisla- 
tion. 

Such opposition when well founded strengthens the pension 
system at all points wherein it has merit. 

Now, I have had two or three questions put to me, and I will 
take them seriatim. 

Mr. CROSBY. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I will yield for a question, not for a 
speech. 

Mr. CROSBY. I would like to ask the gentleman from Ala- 
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bama—and I ask this question with all due respect to him, and 
simply for my own information 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. You had better wait until I answer 
the others. Ihave gotthree questions nowonhand. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CROSBY. This is a simple question. I want to ask the 
gentléman whether he proposes to carry out the threat he made 
last Friday night, that he would debate every pension case an 
hour? [Laughter.] 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I made no threat, Mr. Chairman. 
My words on that occasion, taken especially in connection with 
the surroundings, show that they were not seriously intended. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. May I ask the gentleman another 
question? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Not till I get through with the other 
questions that have been asked. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Would not the gentleman like 
to have a bookkeeper to note these questions in their order? 
Laughter. | 
Mr. COBB of Alabama. Oh, I will not forget them. 
forget these things. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a parliamentary in- 
quiry. Are we proceeding under the five-minute rule or not? 

The CHAIRMAN. There is no five-minute rule applicable to 
business on Friday evenings. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman be excused from attending these 
Friday evening sessions. [Laughter.] 





has the floor. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I hope that we shall 
not get away from a serious consideration of this matter. 

Mr. CROSBY rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CRosBy]? 

Mr. CROSBY. I simply want to make a correction. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Well, I will yield for a correction. 


Mr. CROSBY. Ido not want to misapprehend what the gen- | 
tleman has said; and sol want to read from the RECORD a re- | 


mark that he made here last Friday night. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I will attend to that hereafter. Let 
me get through. 

Mr. CROSBY. Will the gentleman allow me to read what he 
said? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. No, not now; after a little while. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Not now; I will presently. I know 
what the gentleman is seeking. He claims that I made some 
threat. Perhaps he may so construe my language. I did not 
so intend it, I will say to him. 

Mr. KILGORE. ou simply made a promise. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. But, Mr. Chairman, my friend from 
New Hampshire [Mr. MCKINNEY] who has charge of this bill 
appeals to us upon the idea that we ought tosympathize largely 
with the poor woman in whose behalf this pension is asked. 
Well, I have as much sympathy as anybody, especially for a 
person situated as this good lady is represented to be; but it 
must be semembered that she can occupy no higher nor better 
position than the soldier himself would occupy if the application 
for ponsion was made in his behalf. Besides, we have no right 
to expend the Government’s money at the promptings of sympa- 
thy merely. 

Weare herein the discharge of one of the highest trusts which 
can be committed to men—legislating for a great country and a 
great people. Our authority is prescribed and limited and we 
are in honor bound to respectitslimitation. In our hands is the 
taxing power and it should be cautiously exercised. 

Aside from constitutional limitations the government, of no 
free people has the right to condemn through taxation or other- 
wise, the money and property of its citizens beyond the necessi- 
ties of the Government. Norshould lax and latitudinarian con- 
struction be given to the claim of necessity. Government ne- 
cessity is limited to the amount of money from time to time re- 
quired to meet an economical administration of its affairs. To 
collect more from the people—and from no other source can it be 
had—is to use the taxing power illegitimately, and this is tyranny. 

To use the people’s money in the grant of :subsidies, in giving 
largesses, in building up the fortunes of favored classes—this is 
imperialism, and should not characterize ourfreesystem. Now, 
Mr. Chairman, when I remember how grievously these princi- 
ples have been departed from; when I remember that even now 
the rich are becoming richer and the poor poorer through Gov- 
ernment favoritism; when I remember that the money to sup- 
port the Government is taken to-day from the hard earnings of 
the laboring poor, and not from the coffers of the rich; when I 
remember that this tax money is the coined sweat of the toilers 
of the land, and whenI remember the limitation of my authority, 


I do not | 





Se 
if justly exercised, as one of the people’s representatives, I must 


decline to yield my voice and vote to dispose of that which I hold 
as a sacred trust fund at the promptings of sympathy. Change 


| your system of taxation so that it may reach in juster degree 


| 





those most able to bear it, and then-——— 

Mr. DAVIS. What think you of an income tax? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I am for it. 

Mr. TARSNEY. Well, all right; let us settle it on that. 

Mr. COBBof Alabama. Now, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. MCKINNEY. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt 
him for a question? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. WNo; I can not yield now. 

Let us do one thing ata time. And I wish in this connection 
to talk about this committee service and their action on these 
claims a little further. The argument is made that we must 
pass every bill that the committee bring up. We have been 
accustomed to doing that; and what has been the result? Why, 
during the Admistration of President Cleveland, when he had the 
nerve and the ability to examine and to pass his own judgment 
upon a few of these bills, it was discovered on more than one oc- 





| casion, if my memory serves me right, that a private bill had 


been passed to effect the very same purpose already accomplished 
under the general law; and yet it passed the committee, was 
recommended by them to the House, passed the House in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and the House itself. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. It was even worse than that, if 


my colleague will permit me. The bill had already passed this 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Coss] | 


House and was a law by the action of the House and the Senate: 
and the same bill was passed again and went to the President and 
was returned without his signature, he stating in his veto that 
it had already passed Congress. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Thatis worse yet. Istand corrected. 
At the same time I give all due credit to this committee. It is 
a hard-working, a faithful committee, and they should not be 
censured for an occasional mistake. But wecan not transfer our 
responsibility to the committee when we are to dispose of the 
money, my friend (to Mr. SIMPSON, who sat near him), that comes 
from your farmers and mine by taxation. And if you believe, as 
I do, that these taxes should be lifted from the shoulders of the 
men who are forced now to bear them, you must stand by me in 
every just and only just effort for economy and prudence in ex- 
penditure. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I am in favor of theold taxpayer being on an 
equality with the old soldier. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. A very proper sentiment. Now let 
us see, Mr. Chairman, what are the facts as I gathered them from 
my friend from New Hampshire, for I came into the Hall while 
this question was being discussed. This man for whose service 
the pension is claimed in behalf of his mother was in the com- 
mission of a crime- 

Mr. MCKINNEY. I deny that most emphatically; he was not. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Of course you do; I understand that 
you deny it. My friend from Dakota and my friend from Mis- 
souri deny it also, because you all say that a man who is trying 
to escape the guard—run the guard, who had a right to his cus- 
tody—was not in the commission of a crime. 

Mr. MCKINNEY. But I deny that he was trying to do any- 
thing of the kind. 

Mr. HARRIES. Let me ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. COBBof Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. HARRIES. You were aprisoner, I believe, during the 
war? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I was. 

Mr. HARRIES. Do you think it would have been the com- 
mission of a crime if you had undertaken to run the guard and 
get away? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Ah! butthat is a very different case. 
I certainly would have escaped if I could, and if caught in the 
act would most likely have been shot. This man was not a 
prisoner of war. He was running his own guard, composed of 
his own comrades, whose authority he was bound to respect in 
deference to his duty to his own Government. 

Mr. TARSNEY. Well, I suppose you have done that your- 
self. {Laughter.] 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. If I had, my friend, all the same it 
would have been the commission of a crime. 

Mr. TARSNEY. A misdemeanor. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Well, a crime. 

Mr. TARSNEY. Hardly that. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Well, it was a violation of the law, at 
allevents. We will not quarrel about terms. 

Now, we are confronted with this proposition: A man receives 
his death wound while in flagrant violation of the law of his 
Government, and at the hands of one authorized to inflict it, and 
now his representativesask a pension from that Government be- 
cause the soldier was wounded in the line of duty. 
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Mr. McKINNEY. Will the gentleman not recognize the 
truth of the statement I have made? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Oh, I understand your position. 
You say that there is some sort of a shadowy evidence to show 
that perhaps somebody else was shot at and this man was hit. 

Mr. McKINNEY. [ saidnothing ofthe kind. You said that. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Well, what did you say ? 

Mr. MCKINNEY. I said that there was sufficient evidence to 
convince the committee that the man was not attempting to run 
the guard: but you seem to know more about the matter than 
the committe. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, when I came into this 
Hall the first words that caught my attention from my friend 
from New Hampshire [Mr. MCKINNEY] were to the effect that 
this man was running the guard. 

Mr. MCKINNEY. I said he was charged with running the 
guard. 
~ Mr. COBB of Alabama. Well, charged with it then; and I 
gather, too, that that was the tendency of the evidence, but that 
there might be evidence that perhaps somebody else was also 


running theguard. And now, Mr. Chairman, I hope it will be re- | 


membered that by this legislation, by which we are called upon 
here to appropriate the people’s money in this way, proper in 
itself when properly restrained, ve are doing this in an excep- 


tional and special manner. The records in the War Department | 


show that he was running from the guard. Is not that true,my 
friend? ’ 

Mr. MCKINNEY. Yes. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. The gentleman assents to that? 

Mr. MCKINNEY. Yes. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Now, Mr. Chairman, the records in 
the War Department of the Government of the United States 
show that this man received his death wound while he was at- 


tempting to escape from the guard. If there is any evidence to | 


contradict that evidence resting in the War Department a quar- 
ter of acentury or more why not bring it before this House? 
I demand to see it. I demand to weigh it. I demand to know 
what it is, and not to take the ipse dizit of myfriend. In theab- 
sence of that evidence I assume it is true that this man was es- 
eaping fromthe guard, and in that view I consider it. Now, 
what attitude dees it put him in? 

Mr. MCKINNEY. The gentleman remembers that he was not 


in the line of duty, that he was a sick man and unable to be on | 


duty. The gentleman recognizes that, does he not? He rec- 
ognizes that this man was shot by a provost guard; that he was 
not with his regiment; that he was only in the hospital, and that 
he was not doing duty. 

Mr. TARSNEY. Or anywhere near the enemy’s line at the 
time. 

Mr.COBB of Alabama. It makes no difference; he was under 
restraint, as every soldier is. He knew that that guard had au- 
thority to keep him under restraint. He had no right as a sol- 
dier, obeying the laws of his country, to attempt to escape from 
the guard. And itis absurd to talk of his being in the line of 
duty while making such attempt. That is the attitude the case 
isin, and I repeat it with emphasis that a man so situated, who 
attempts to escape the guard, is in the commission of an unlaw- 
ful act. You may call it acrime or not. When I studied law 
every violation of law for which a person is punishable was called 
a crime. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I repeat the proposition, and I challenge | 
its contradiction, whether any man with any degree of propriety | 


can say that thissoldier was wounded in the line of duty when the 
wound was inflicted because of his own unlawful act, willfully per- 
formed? In other words, can the act of committing a crime be 
the foundation justly laid upon which any man can claim the 
benefit of the country’s bounty? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not want my attitude to be misunder- 
stood. It is very natural that it should be, and I do not propose 
to protest quite as much as my friend from Kansas did the other 
day. Isimply believe that the time has come when we ought to 
meet these issues that are presented here every Friday evening 
fairly and just as they ought to be met. I am not declaiming 
against just pension laws. The pension system is firmly estab- 
lished. I would only prevent its abuses. I would have pensions 
granted, when it is proper to grant them, under general laws. 
Indeed, this is just to the pensioners. There may be, and doubt- 
less is, now and then an exceptional case; but I believe that such 
cases are few and far between and should not be carelessly mul- 
tiplied. 

If the laws are still defective, if it has come to pass that yet 
more liberality is desired and desirable, amend them. Let the 
country know the extent and breadth of the pension system. It 
will then know whether to approve or condemn; and the system 
itself wili be relieved of the criticism which attaches to it from 
present methods. 
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Duties on Wool and Weolen Goods. 


‘The question of the tariff is not merely a question of party supremacy or 
of an advantage of one country over another or over several others; in its 
results it reaches far out and deep down to the very foundations of our social 
fabric. No man or few men can sound its depths or work it out to its ulti- 
mate and minute consequences; but every voter should, as a strict and sol- 
emn public duty, test it and probe and weigh it, in as far as his opportuni- 
oon may permit, and thus cast his ballot imtelligently.”.—James Cardinal 
Gibbons. 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturday, April 16, 1892, 
On the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties 


on woolen goods. 

Mr. LODGE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I will not detain the committet by any re- 
marks of my own, but will merely quote briefly the first chapter 
of a pamphiet by Mr. Welker Given, on ‘‘ The Tariff Riddle,” 
which seems to me to present some interesting suggestions on 
the relations of the tariff to labor as illustrated by the history of 
the United States: 

No. 1.—OPEN HOSTILITY TO LABOR. 


A CLEAR-CUT ISSUE ON THE TARIFF. 

The tariff question has been under almost uninterrupted debate in tre 
Congress of the United States for over a century, but the most instructive 
and significant chapter in that long history has been unaccountably over- 
looked. In respect to the ability displayed and its general Significance and 
interest, the great debate of 1832 should lead all the rest. Itovershadows ali 
others for many reasons, but chiefly in respect to three: 

1. Because it was then made clear, as never before or since, that while a 
system of free exchanges might work well in other countries it could not 
here. ‘ 

2. Because it was proved, as never before or since, that whatever basis 
freedom of trade might have in the science of political economy, the condi 
tions here are such that its adoption by the Government of the United States 
could lead only to untold disaster. 

3. Because the question was then discussed squarely on its merits, as never 
before or since, without shuffling or evasion, the advocates of a low revenue 
tariff frankly and even boldly announcing their design to cheapen labor and 
reduce wages. 

THE CAT OUT OF THE BAG. 

Why, it may be asked, is the debate of 1832so exceptionally clear, honest, and 
instructive? Because the advocates of lowand unprotective duties then had 
the full courage of their convictions and were ready even to declare armeé 
resistance to the tariff. Having struggled in vain for ten years to ‘“‘win 
Northern votes” and get rid of protection with such help, the Southern free 
traders struck out a bolder policy and proceeded to make their demands 
known to the North once and for all. 

They announced that Congress could choose between reducing the tariff to 
the basis of revenue only or facing nullification and a disruption-of the 
Union. Having unveiled themselves to this extent, they were at liberty to 
give full voice to their hostility to free labor and high wages at the North, 
and announce their determination to bring both down to their proper level. 

Their declarations are especially significant because they spoke 

WITHOUT ANY FEAR OF THE VOTES OF THE NORTHERN WORKMEN 
before their eyes. They were in a situation then, as not before or since (save 
possibly on one brief occasion), to tell not only the truth, but the whole 
truth. 

Sound conclusions can not be reached from the tariff-for-revenue-only 
speeches and essays put forth nowadays. They tend to bewilder rather than 
enlighten, to obscure rather than make plain the true doctrine of free trade 

The tariff reformers to listen to are the blunt old Democracts of Jackson's 
time who knew just what they wanted and why they wanted it. The plain 
spoken reformers of the tariff in that day had the unwavering courage of 
their convictions and talked in a manner that left nothing to guesswork, 

THE LEADER ON THE DEMOCRATIC SIDE IN 1822. 

The free traders had then a champion intellectually worthy of a better 
cause, in the’person of George McDuffie, chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, and, by virtue of that position, the leader of the Democratic side; 
a lawyer and orator of splendid abilities, a wealthy cotton-planter and the 
owner of a hundred slaves. Expectation was on tip-toe when Gen. McDuffie rose 
in his place as leader of the Democratic side to deliver the most powerful ar- 
gument of free tradeever madein the United States—an effort not second even 
to the one hemadea month later insumming upand closing the debate. Every 
leading argument heard now on behalf of ‘tariff reform” can be found better 
done in Gen. McDuffie’s great speech. He “left nothing to after time,’' and 
the advocates of free trade at present can but reiterate and copy his chief 
arguments, while careful not to display his courage and candor. In surren 
dering almost its entire space to this great effort, twenty-two columns in al! 
the * National Intelligencer”’ said it did so because of “ the position of Mr. Mc 
Duffie in the House of Representatives as the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee [pow Ways and Means] and as the able and powerful champion of a 
party.’ Gen. McDuffie had occupied this post as the head of the principal 
committee and leader on the Democratic side for years,and he now took 
rank as a veteran legfislator. Four years before he had brought in a free- 
trade report which high modern authority—Prof. Sumner, of Yale—approves 
as ‘“‘unanswerable’’ and as demonstrating that George McDuffie had “all 
the right and all the reason” on his side. But, able as McDuffie was in com- 
mittee work and formal reports, ‘‘King George”’ appeared to still greater 
advantage in debate on the floor.* 


* Some years later, in the course of a colloquy in the Senate between Web- 
sterand McDuffie, the Massachusetts statesman complimented the distin- 
guished Carolinian at the expense of his consistency by saying he had made 
“the ablest speech for and the most powerful argument against the admis 
sion of Texas.’’ On the tariff question. however, McDuffie was as consistent 
as he was strong. 
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It was said of him there: ‘‘Seen with the pack of his passions in full cry, 
he was indeed a mighty hunter whose course no ordinary arm could oppose.” 
Edward Everett was free to say toward the close of this debate, that Mc- 
Duffie was ‘*‘ second to none” of the illustrious sons of the South; that he 
wished to see him in the highest offices of the Government, although there 
was ‘‘none high enough to add to the honors of his name.”’ 

McDuffie’s great abilities as an orator never shone brighter than on this 
occasion. He was now free to declare himself without reserve. No consid- 
eration of policy hampered him. So far was hefrom on b necessity of guard- 
ing his speech so as to win or influence votes that he declared no adjustment 
of the question could be had in Congress; that every chance and prospect of 
relief for the South from the tariff was utterly gone, and “his final hope was 
flat despair.” 


PLAIN TRUTH—‘‘NO PALTERING, NO EVASION.”’ 


Pointing to the marble statue over the main entrance to the House, repre 
senting the muse of history seatedin the winged car of time, recording events 
as they fly, McDuffie said he spoke only that ‘‘the record which history shall 
make up may present the true issue between the two great contending parties.” 
His aim was to tell not only the truth but the whole truth. 

‘* Sir,” he said, “it is vain, it is worse than vain, to attempt to put by, to 
evade, or to palter with this question. It can no ionger be disguised that 
there does exist under the unjust and oppressive legislation of Congress, and 
without any agency of Providence to that effect, aradical hostility of interests 
between the two great subdivisions of this confederacy.” 

‘Can no longer be disguised.”” A plain admission that it had been kept 
veiled theretofore. Indeed, Gen. McDuffie himself was on record, only afew 
years before as endeavoring to win Northern votes and declaring in Congress 
that there was.an identity . f interest in respect to the tariff between North- 
ern workingmen and the so-called aristocracy of the South—both wanting 
cheap goods—and the two should coéperatein regard tofreetrade. Butnow 
he felt that the game was up. He believed the dissolution of the Union at 
hand; his vision carried him a generation ahead of his time,‘and he foresaw 
in 1832 events that were then staved off and did not come on until 1861, when 
McDuffie had been many years in his grave. But he thought—in truth he 
hoped—that the crisis was at hand in 1832. He believed it worse than useless 
for the South to wage longer its fight on the tariff from a partly concealed 
position or by conciliating and influencing Northern votes. He pronounced 
that policy exhausted, worthless; he held with Calhoun that the time was at 
hand to ‘‘strike protection to the earth, never to rise again.’’ Either that 
or South Carolina must leave the Union. There was nothing now to smooth 
over. Nothing to suppress. Nothing to conceal. Argument on the tariff, 
which had been suaviter in modo must now be made /ortiter in re. Mere re- 
lentlessly logical than Calhoun even McDuffie did not try to palliate nullifi- 
cation and secession with the claim that they were constitutional. He ad- 
mitted that they were remedies revolutionary in character, and spoke openly 
of ‘‘glorious rebellion.”’ 


NORTHERN WHITE LABOR WANTING PROTECTION AGAINST SOUTHERN BLACK. 


That the leader of the Democratic side had now nothing to “ put by, to 
evade or to palter with” wassoon demonstrated. Shaking his lion-like mane 
oi hair and energizing his yoice till the hall resounded, McDuffie went on: 

“Against what is it that the manufacturers clamor so loud for protection? 
But one answer can be truly given to this question—they desire to be pro- 
tected against a fair and equal competition with the productions of Southern 
industry. Involve it, mystify it, disguise it as you may, to this complexion 
it must come at last. The real invaders against whom this clamorous up- 
roar for protection is raised are the planters of cotton, tobacco, and rice. 
These are the true rivals of the Northern manufacturers.” (Congressional 
Debates, volume 8, page 3136.) 


NORTHERN VS. SOUTHERN INDUSTRY. 


Gen. McDuffie proceeded to use an illustration he had often employed in 
popular addresses with great effect. He supposed the case of two copartner- 
ships, one producing woolen goods in Rhode Island and Connecticut, and 
the other raising cotton in Carolina, which was taken to England and ex- 
changed for a cargo of woolens which was then brought back to Charleston, 
Richmond, or Savannah, in which ports it encountered the competing goods 
shipped coastwise from the North. On the cargo of woolens from across 
the ocean there was a duty of 40 per cent; on the one down the ocean none. 
“The penne company will realize from the productions of their honest 
and lawful industry in their own peculiar markets $20,000 less than the man- 
ufacturing company will receive for the same quantity of their productions 
of the same quality.” (Congressional Debates, volume 8, page 3129.) 


TOUCHING THE NERVE CENTER. 


Supposing the planting company’s goods to have bcen made by machinery 
at the South instead of being imported, Gen. McDuffie asked, ‘* Would you 
not have precisely the same right to contend that free manufacturing labor 
at a dollar a day could not compete with slave labor at one-fourth of the 
price, and upon this ground claim a protecting and discriminating excise duty 
of 40 or aan cent?” 

Thus did McDuffie seek to crowd the protectionists into a dilemma. But 
they at once took the bull by the horns; declared it was their great and de- 
termined purpose to keep the labor of the North from falling to a level with 
that of the South. McDuffie then, in the boldest and most peremptory man- 
ner, challenged their right to do anything of the sort. As for himself, he 
stood in no fear of workingmen, black or white, although he conceded that 
the multitude was the worstof tyrants. He was done with crooking his knee 
before the Baal of Northern free labor. Having possessed himself of cheap 
slave labor, and not permitting anyone to question or impeach his right so to 
do, he was determined moreover to enjoy all the profits and benefits of that 
labor without being taxed to support a hostile system at the North. When 
he bartered the — of his slave labor in foreign markets he demanded 
the right to backload the proceeds home without paying any greater import 
tax thereon than was necessary to support the Government, and without an 
iota for the protection of free white labor. 


THE TRUTH AND THE WHOLE TRUTH. 


Gen. McDuffie, as the representative of the slaveholders, who had possessed 
themselves of cheap labor, and now wanted free trade in order to make the 
most of its product, pace 3 denied the right of the Government to levy taxes 
to protect any kind of workingmen. The South had submitted to duties that 
went beyond revenue and became protective; but it had done so solely that 
the Government might get means to pay the public debt. It had never ad- 
mitted that duties were to be im for the benefit of Northern labor and 
to maintain an artificial rate of wages. Now, that the public debt was about 
to be extinguished, Gen. McDuffie demanded that the protective system be 
done away with, once and for all, and that Northern labor come down s - 
ily, and with the best grace it could, to the natural rate of wages. If this 
was not done the Union was at anend. It was beyond reason to suppose 
that after ae a cheap-labor system the South would consent de- 

rived of its fruits permanently through the device of a protective tariff for 

orthern workingmen. There was one passage of McDuffie’s speech which 
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showed wonderful forecast from his standpoint, and really anticipated by a 
quarter of a century Seward’s “irrepressible conflict” and Lincoln’s predic. 
tion that the Union could not permanently endure halfslave and half free. 
He saw clearly that slavery and free trade were parts of the same system 
and were equally opposed by protection. He raised his voice in warning that 
‘‘the irresistible tendency of the protecting system”’’ was to destroy cheap 
labor in the South as well as in the North.* 


PROTECTION HOSTILE TO CHEAP LABOR, SLAVE OR FREE. 


“T will now add, sir,’’ said McDuffie, ‘‘my deep and deliberate conviction in 
the face of all the miserable cant and hypocrisy with which the world abounds 
on this subject, that any course of measures which shall hasten the abolition 
of slavery by destroying the value of slave labor will bring upon the South- 
ern States the greatest political calamity with which they can be afflicted, 
for Isincerely believe that when the people of those States shall be compelled 
by such means to emancipate their slaves they will be but a few degrees above 
the condition of the slaves themselves. Yes, sir, mark what I say, when the 
people of the South cease to be masters by the tampering interference of this 


| Government, direct or indirect, = will assuredly be slaves. It is the clear 
s 


and distinct perception of the irresistible tendency of this protecting system 


| to precipitate us upon this great moral and political catastrophe that has 


animated me to raise my warning voice that my fellow citizens may forsee 
and, forseeing, avoid the destiny that would otherwise befall them.’’—(Con- 
gressional Debates, volume 8, page 3155.) 

As Webster made Jiberty and union ‘tone and inseparable’ so McDuffie 
placed together slavery and free trade. In 1830 the Massachusetts states- 
man made the grandest exposition of the doctrines of nationality, and two 
years later McDuffie—put forward as the ablest champion of his side to be 
found in that era of “high debate ’—placed on record the most powerful 
defense of his corelated dogmas as to cheap labor. The strength of his 
speech can not be denied—it displayed all the force which even a bad cause 
may derive from an argument entirely frank, honest, consistent. McDuiffie 
and his associates gave instruction to their own generation and since they 
spoke not only the truth, but the whole truth, they can supply to those now 
on the scene enlightenment as to the full meaning of the cheap labor'sys- 
tem in its height and its breadth and the depth thereof. 


WORKINGMEN AS ‘‘ HUMAN MACHINES.” 


Bell, of Tennessee, in contrasting Northern manufacturing and Southern 
agricultural labor, spoke of slaves as ‘human machines”’ and ‘‘ machinery.” 
When Appleton, of Massachusetts, asked whether it was expected that North- 
ern free labor would compete against these laboring machines, McDuffie re- 

lied : 

mM The gentleman from Massachusetts, referring to the cheap rate of slave 
labor in the planting States, asks with a very significant emphasis: ‘Do you 
expect the free labor of the North to contend upon equal terms with mere 
machines?’ Sir, is this the language for one freeman of the same common 
country to hold to another? How dare the gentleman ask me if I expect his 
labor will contend on equal terms with mine? And by what authority does 
he propound an interro contr so arrogant and insulting? * * * Let me 
tell the gentleman once for all, that I utterly disclaim his right to make any 
inquiry or question as to the description of labor employed in the Southern 
States, and to assure him that if God gives the people of the South the spirit 
of his ancestors and mine he will be obliged to compete with just such labor 
as they choose to employ, and upon terms, too, of perfect equality.’’ (De- 
bates, page 3826.) 

‘** Just such labor as they choose to employ.’’ This pregnant idea implies 
that capital may properly cheapen labor in every wer that might can make 
right—by exposing it to the severest competition of the world, by depriving 
it of allfavor or protection of the law or by keeping it in chains and under 
the rule of the lash. For precisely the same reason that he held black labor 
in slavery McDuffie would bring Northern white labor under the operation 
of free trade, and thus make two conjoint, harmonious forces work together 
to cheapen the toil of the workingmen of both complexions. 

This defiant outbreak sprung from McDuffle’s deep conviction that the 
South must not yield an inch or an ell tothe encroachments of free labor and 
protection. Every attempt to inquire intothe labor system of the South and 
to compare it with that of the North must be met with arrogant defiance. In 
his opinion if the South hesitated in defense of her cheap labor system she 
was lost. He proposed indeed not to act on the defensive in any part, but to 
take the offensive wherever possible and attack Northern labor without 
waiting for that section to make war on slavery. McDuffie was head and 
front of that policy which a generation later was thus described by Draper: 

“Instead, therefore, of maintaining a defensive war on the indefensible 
question of slavery the South boldly assumed the offensive, carrying her 
operations into the territory of her antagonist, and by striking at the tariff 
struck at her basis of labor.”’ (Civil War in America, volume 1, page 361.) 


MAKING WHITE LABOR AS CHEAP AS BLACK. 


Again McDuffie stated the question thus: “Manufacturers say to their 
liege subjects, you are hereby prohibited from exchanging one day’s labor 
of your slaves for four days’ iabor of the English manufacturing operatives, 
in order that you may be compelled to give the same day’s labor [the slave's] 
for a single one of the manufacturing operatives of your very worthy an 
approved good masters.” 

ith such arguments and illustrations Gen. McDuffie contended that it 
Was an outrage for Congress to arrange and adjust the tariff so aa to make 
free Northern labor worth more than, or even as much as, that of his slaves, 
whom he rated at 12} cents a day. He wanted labor and trade kept free from 
the interference of the Federal Government. We wished to trade the day's 
labor of a slave for more than a day’s labor of a white man. He proposed to 
bring the white man’s labor down to what he considered its proper exchange- 
able value b: ws the tariff so as to eliminate protection and have taxes 
on imported. goods for revenue only. That sucha pare J would injure the 
North carried no weight with the Democratic leader of 1832. The only ques- 
tion he pretended to ask was whether it would benefit the South. Satisfied 
that it would do so, and would bring all wages in this country down to the 
‘natural rate,’’ he demanded a tariff for revenue only, hoping thus to level 
the high-priced, independent, hostile free-labor system of the North. 


RUIN IN THE NORTH WOULD MEAN PROSPERITY IN THE SOUTH. 


“What have we been told by the advocates of the protecting system on 
this floor and elsewhere?” thundered McDuffie. ‘‘Why, that if we repeal or 
materially reduce the protecting duties you sweep with the besom of de- 
struction the entire face of the manufacturing States and leave that whole 
region a scene of desolation. Sir, is thisso? Is it true that the reduction of 
*The National Intelligencer, published at Washington, printed in the same 
issue with McDuffie’s great speech the following advertisement: 

‘* NOTICE. 

‘“Will be sold to the highest bidder at Washington City jail on Tuesday 
next, the 26th instant, two very likely young negro women—one about 16 

ears and the other about 19. Sale to commence at 10 o'clock in the morn- 
tng. They will be shown to anyone by the jailer before the day of sale.” 
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the burdens of taxation will desolate a portion of the States of this confeder- 
acy? Ifit be so, how eloquently, how irresistibly does it demonstrate the 
proposition for which I am contending, and how plainly does it fix the seal 
of condemnation upon that system of plunder against which I am now rais- 
ing my voice.” Thus accepting the opinion that the North would be atly 
injured, and making that belief a link in his own argument, McDuflie con- 
tinued: ‘‘What, sir, the reduction of the taxes spread desolation? Was the 
like ever heard before? How will this desolation be produced? It is utterly 
impossible—remember, sir, I bar necromancy—that the repeal or the reduc- 
tion of taxes can desolate one portion of the country unless it be true that 
they are drawn from the industry of another portion and transferred by legis- 
lative injustice to the favored region of protection.”* That was precisely 
what McDuffie claimed was the effect of the tariff; hence he turned to the 
Northern members, and went at them poker and tongs with this grim logic: 

“While, therefore, gentlemen are eloquently prefiguring their own desola- 
tion which is to result from restoring to my constituents only a part of their 
long-lost rights they do nothing more than draw a picture of the desolation 
the protecting system has already produced throughout the Southern Atlan- 
tic States. * * * The injury tothe South by the continuance of the pro- 
tective system can not be less than the damage which will be produced to the 
manufacturing interests of the North by the repeal of that system. Or, to 
state the proposition in a different form, the benefit which the Northern 
manufacturers derive from having high duties and restrictions imposed upon 
the productions and exchanges of the Southern planters can not possibly be 
greater than the benefit which the planters would derive from the repeal of 
those duties and restrictions. Now, the benefit which the manufacturers re- 
ceive from this system may be measured by the damage they will sustain by 
the repeal of it; and if we are to place any reliance on their statements they 
will be great and eee Not less overwhelming, then, would be the 
tide of prosperity which would flow in and enrich the Southern planters if the 
barriers which impede their intercourse with their natural markets were re- 
moved and their inalienable rights to the free use of the products of their 
industry were restored to them.” (Debates, page 3135.) 


WAGES OUGHT TO BE THE SAME HERE AS IN ENGLAND. 


Frankly and openly measuring the gain of the South under a revenue tariff 
as equal to the loss of the North, Gen. McDuffie proceeded to discuss the dif- 
ference in cost of production in the United States and England. ‘The ag- 

egate,’’ said he, ‘of all the other elements of price except the wages of 

abor is decidedly less in England than in the United States. Does it not 
follow with demonstrative clearness that in a free competition for the mar- 
ket of the United States the wages of manufacturing labor in the Northern 
States must be reduced at least as low as the wages of the same labor in 
England?” (Debates, page 3827.) He was glad to accept that result, and in 
the hope of gaining it brought in his revenue-tariff bill and put forth every 
effort to have it adopted. 

In those days it was possible for a free-trade leader on the Democratic 
side to have the unswerving courage of his convictions, for Mr. McDuffie went 
on to declare with redoubled emphasis: 

“T will now tell the gentleman from Massachusetts, if he will pardon the 
liberty, what is the natural price of the manufacturing labor of the Northern 
States estimated in money? Itis precisely the same as the manufacturing 
labor of England, and not acent more.”’ (Debates, page 3827.) 

Against a bold, outspoken man like McDuffie labor can defend itself; it 
knows what to expect and to guard against. 

Far more dangerous is the modern reformer of the tariff, who, studied and 
guarded in his speech, and aiming at precisely the same thing McDuffie did, 
namely, ‘‘a tariff for revenue only,” yet pretends that his policy is not calcu- 
lated to force down wages and can not have that result. 

Not only did McDuffie think labor in this country had no right to higher 


wages than in England, but, speaking as the Democratic chairman of the | 
Ways and Means Committee, he declared his fixed determination that it | 


should not get more. He said in defiant tone and manner: 

“T never will consent that the price of their [Northern] labor shall be en- 
hanced to an unnatural price by the disguised Lg oh or of one-third of 
the proceeds of Southern labor for their use and benefit!’” (Speech of June 
28, 1832.) 

; “EXTRAVAGANT WAGES” IN THE NORTHERN STATES. 


Speaking thus, it must be remembered, not as ‘a radical free trader,”’ but 
as an advocate of duties for revenue only, and adjusted to avoid any advance 
of wages above the foreign level, Gen. McDuffie proceeded to answer a ques- 


tion as to how Northern workingmen could make a living under his policy | enemy.” (Niles’ Register, 44, page 106.) 


of a horizontal tariff of 12} per cent. 

“The people of the North,’’ he thundered forth, “ will continue to manufac- 
ture if the duties are entirely repealed. The only difference would be that 
they would have to curtail their enormous profits and reduce the extravagant 
b- of of their labor, and sell their manufactures cheaper.’’ (Debates, page 

Other Southern free traders who took part in this debate displayed the 
same old fashioned honesty and frankness of statement that characterized 
McDuffie, although none of them could exercise his power of speech. Instead 
of denying or questioning that protection operated to keep up wages they 
declared emphatically that such was its result and made that fact the main 
ground of their opposition to it. In their eagerness for freedom of trade 
they frankly and fearlessly set forth their demand for cheap labor. 


TARIFF DENOUNCED FOR RAISING THE PRICE OF LABOR. 


“Our complaint,” said the ponderous Lewis of Alabama, “has been that 
rotecting duties have been levied on those articles which are manufactured 
n one portion of our country for the purpose of raising the price of manufac- 

turing labor; that while those duties operate as a tax on the South they op- 
erate as a bounty onthe North. This is the sum and substance of the Whole 
controversy.” 

Complaining of the unnatural point to which wages had been forced in the 
Novth by protection, and declaring that “the average price of labor in the 
Southern States is not more than 25 cents a day,” while in the North ‘‘the 
average price of labor is at this time50 cents a day,’’ Mr. Lewis added: ‘But 
for the operation of the tariff laws in enhancing the price of Northern labor 
the state of things would have been completely the reverse of whatit now is, 
and a day’s labor in the cotton field would have commanded two days of 
Northern manufacturing labor.” (Debates, volume 8, part 3, page 3583.) 

Clayton, of Georgia, supposed the case of a planter with a bale of cotton 
under his arm meeting, on his way to the European market, an American 
workingman seekingemployment. The two came together in front of a fac- 
tory on the Atlantic coast, and the wage worker, his purpose being to get 
employment, begged the planter to sell the cotton there instead of crossing 
the ocean with it. ‘This day laborer,” said Clayton, “‘now becomes iden- 
tified in interest with this factory, and if he can compel the Southern planter 
to trade there and there alone his prospects for continuance in business and 
an increase of wages are almost inevitable.’ (Speech of June 14, 1832.) 

Hence to keep both goods and wages cheap it was better for the planter to 





*Compare Boatner’s speech in 1890, cited on page 99. 





goto Europe with his cotton. Mr. Clayton, however, had been trying the 
experiment of manufacturing cotton in Georgia, and this led him to say: 

‘‘What is the difference between this kind of labor [factory] and the slave 
labor? I can tell you, sir, it is only in the color of the skin and the duration 
of the service. The samecapital that buys a slave for life can hire one fora 
day. * * * Tf under the — tariff system it is boldy claimed for 
free labor, as it is called, a legislative privilege over slave iabor what will 
they not do when we begin to manufacture with our slaves?” 
ume 8, page 3554.) 

The idea thus expressed was the keynote to all the free-trade arguments of 
1832. On grounds of constitutional law and of natural right it was denounced 
as outrageous that the free labor of the North should be granted ‘a legisla- 
tive privilege overslave labor.” As Claytonsaid, it would merely accentuate 
the issue between the North and the South if they should manufacture with 
their slaves, and thus put the cheap labor of one section into immediate com- 
petition with the high-paid labor of the other. Slaves, however, were not 
adapted to the work of manufacturing, but it was seen by Southern states- 
men that if they could get rid of the protective tariff Northern free labor 
would be compelled to compete with the blacksas bestitcould. Cottoncoujd 
then be taken to Europe and exchanged for manufactures which, importéd 
under light revenue duties, could be sold at rates that would soon bring 
Northern labor down to its place and do away with Northern workingmen 
as a privileged class. 

WORKINGMEN LOSING EMPLOYMENT COULD “GO WEST.” 

Ata later stage of the controversy Mr. Clayton stated his opinion in this 
way: 

“If this bill would destroy the Northern factories let the operatives go to 
the West.”’ (Speech of February 2, 1833.) 

Again he said in respect to the difference between free and slave laborers 
as seen in his own cotton factory in Georgia: 

‘*His hands were part white and part black; but as a white man in a fac- 
tory was no better than a slave the gentleman might call it all slave labor.” 

FREE WHITE VS. SLAVE LABOR. 

Still more explicit was the following: 

“Tt was declared that the Government had a right to bring down the slave 
labor of the South to a level with the free labor of the North; id est, that the 
Southern capital should be reduced in value till it was on a level with North- 
ern capital. If so, it was time the South knew it.’’ (Speech of February 2, 
1833. ) , 

Of course, Mr. Clayton refers here to the value of labor as estimated from 
the standpoint of capital. 

Slave labor was valuable, since it cost capital nothing more than a bare 
subsistence, while the labor which commands high wages was, to the capi- 
talist, worth much less. Mr. Clayton’s indignation rose because the pro- 
tective — interfered with the planter's right to dispose of the proceeds 
of Southern cheap labor wherever he could do so to the greatest advantage; 
forced him to help maintain a high-priced free-labor system at the North, 
and thus cut himself off from reaping and enjoying the advantages of slav- 
ery in full measure. As he said, if this policy was to be persisted in it was 
‘*time the South knew it.” 


THE TRUE ISSUE CLEARLY STATED. 

After making in Congress the great free-trade speech so freely cited, Gen. 
McDuffie returned to the bosom of his constituency in South Carolina and 
took part in the celebrated nullification convention. He was publicly dined 
and wined, and this toast was drank in his honor with great enthusiasm: 

‘‘George McDuffie: the heart of Hampden, the tongue of Henry.” 

Speaking in response, he warned his constituents that the people of the 
North were determined to use the tariff to build up in that section a privi- 
leged class of workingmen elevated far above the black labor of the South. 
Of course his theory still was that the South must pay for this luxury of an 
elevated and superior system of labor in the North—must sustain and sup 


(Debates, vol- 


| port it not only in paying tariff-enhanced prices for goods and wares pro- 


duced by such Northern labor, but must suffer also an impairment of the cot- 
ton market in England. McDuffie took no pride in what Niles styled the 
“independent and saucy American workingmen.” Said he in the course of 
a speech before the convention, recounting the struggle in Congress with the 
protectionists: 

“They told us openly that we must pay for the vice in our institutions; 
that the free labor of the North must not, shall not, be degraded to the same 
footing with the slave labor of the South. * * * We have greater need to 
be prepared to defend ourselves against these people than against a foreign 


LABOR A DANGEROUS ELEMENT, “BLEACHED OR UNBLEACHED.” 

Gen. McDuffie’s opinions were so heartily approved by the Democracy of 
South Carolina that he was soon after elevated to the office of governor of 
the State. In his message to the Legislature in December, 1835, he elabor- 
ately defended slavery as ‘‘the cornerstone of the republican edifice;’’ de- 
clared the laboring population, “bleached or unbleached, a dangerous ele- 
ment in the body politic.”” (Wilson's Rise and Fall of the Slave Power, vol- 
ame 1, page 324). 

What McDuffie and his associates in Congress claimed as a right the North- 
ern members denounced as an injury and a wrong to the workingmen of 
their section. Thus ex-President John Quincy Adams, then occupying a seat 
in the House, adopted the language of the Southerners in speaking of slaves 
as “human machines” and machinery, and asserted that the purpose of the 
antitariff movement was ‘‘to rob the free workingman of the North of the 
wages of his labor; to take money from his pocket and put it into that of 
the Southern owner of machinery.’’ (Speech of February 28, 1833). 

Nor in that time of truth-telling and honest debate did the Southerners 
deny that their | ene ged in attacking the tariff wastotransfer gains from the 

ockets of Northern wage-workers and farmers and put them in their own. 

hey claimed indeed that the money to be taken belonged of right to them; 
that the Northern workingman was getting excessive wages and the farmer 
extravagant prices at their expense—wages and prices made wrongfully and 
oppressively high through the instrumentality of the tariff, which they ac- 
cordingly denounced as a scheme of robbery. They admitted without ques- 
tion that the reduction of the tariff toa revenue basis would injure the North 
and reduce Northern wages, but that made no difference to them—they stood 
on their rights. The right to “buy where you can buy cheapest” they ap- 
plied to labor as well asits products; they insisted that asthey were entitled 
to the cheapest goods they could get they wereequally at liberty to put labor 
under conditions that would cheapen it to the utmost. They accepted the 
doctrine of free trade in its entirety, and, without abating a jot thereof, en- 
deavored to enact the theory of the economists into law and thereafter im- 
pose duties for revenue alone and adjusted with a view to avoid any protec- 
tion of labor. 


SECOND OUTBREAK AGAINST FREE LABOR AND PROTECTION. 
McDuffie’s consistent power as an advocate of free trade sprung largely 
from his frankness in opposing high wages and declaring his preference for 
cheap labor, thus making his entire argument dovetail together and its parts 
mutually support and strengthen one another. He was a far-sighted man, 
too; he was convinced as early as 1832 that springing out of the tariff and the 
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conflicting labor systems of the North and the South was a difference of in- 
terest which must sooner or later be fought out to a conclusion. It is re- 
markable how exactly his views were repeated nearly thirty years later, 
when the contest he had a actually did come on, being preceded as 
in 1832 by an extraordinary outbreak in Congress against protected Northern 
labor by the defenders of free trade and slavery. Asthe country approached 
the whirlpool of the civil war Southern Representatives were again thunder- 
ing without the fear of the votes of Northern workingmen before their eyes. 
Thus in his celebrated speech in which he declared working people “the very 
mudsills of society and political government,’’ Senator Hammond of South 
Carolina, a strong tariff-for-revenue-only man, continued: 

“The Senator from New York said yesterday that the whole world had 
abolished slavery. * * * Ay, the name, but not the thing, and all the 
powers of the earth can not abolish it. God only can do it when he repeals 
the flat? ‘The poor ye havealways with you,’ forthe man who lives by daily 
labor, and scarcely lives at that, and who has to put out his labor in the mar- 
ket and take the best he can get for it; in short your whole class of manual 
laborers and operatives, as you call them, are slaves. Your slaves are 
white—of your own race; you are brothers of one blood. They are your 
equalsin natural endowment of intellect, and they feel galled by their degrada- 
tion. Our slaves do not vote. We give them no political power.” (Speech 
of March 4, 1858. 


= 


WORKINGMEN NOT FIT TO VOTE. 


Muscoe R. H. Garnett,* of Virginia, a distinguished advocate of a reve- 
nue tariff, set forth his views of labor without the slightest reserve: 

“In populous communities, where all are of the same race, and universal 
suffrage and apportionment of representation on mere numbers prevail, the 
wen nenn om necessarily becomes a government or rather a despotism of the 
numerical majority. There are many who labor too severely for theirdaily 
subsistence to devote much attention to political affairs or to acquire that 
training which is necessary to freemen for an intelligent judgment of the 
issues of the day. Many votes are controlled in great part by ae and 
money directly orindirectly used. Hence party contests are chiefly for the 
spoils.” (Thirty-sixth Congress, second session, Part I, page 413.) 


“A TARIFF ON FREE-TRADE PRINCIPLES.” 


Holding such views of workingmen Mr. Garnett was, of course, decidedly 
opposed to protection, although conceding the necessity of atariff for rev- 
enue. + 

In aformer debate he declared with a happy and accurate use of language: 
“We must have a tariff on free trade principles.” Discussing what the elec- 
tion of Buchanan signified, he said: 

‘‘It meant that we have determined for the next four years to administer 
the government on Democratic principles, and one of the first of these Demo- 
cratic principles is free trade; another is reduction of the expenditures of 
the Government to an economical standard and the arrangement of the taxes 
so that they shall fall equally on all; every duty er. imposed with a single 
eye to revenue alone, not an iota for protection.” (Thirty-fourth Congress, 
third session, Appendix 281.) 

Daniel C. De Jarnette, of Virginia, another low-tariff advocate, was equally 
outspoken in his denunciations of free labor and manhood suffrage: 

‘“Wherever,”’ said he, “there is free competition of labor and capital, and 
that labor vindicates its power to control the Government, liberty can not 
long survive. But the worst form of despotism will exist as long as there is 
capital left upon which it can feed. When such fails the only result which 
can follow is for such a people to return to barbarism. * * * Thestand- 
ing armies of the Old World are maintained to keep labor from warring on 
capital, not by controlling the lawmaking power, for that labor has not the 
elective franchise, and hence can not aspire tothe forms of justice to legalize 
its robberies, but those armies are maintained to protect that capital from 
mob violence.’’ (Speech of February 15, 1861; ea og oe 

Odious as these sentiments are now they were to ° Jarnette entirely 
ae ones for a man conscientious and sensitive on every point of honor. 

ithout stopping to consider the conditions of society and education that 
produced ideas so monstrous and perverted, it should be noted that they 
Coal naturally out of and harmonized with the general doctrine of free 
trade. 

That system contemplates labor as an element in the production of wealth 
which must be put where it will toil the hardest and consume the least pos- 
sible—must be made so hopeless that it can obtain st more than a bare 
subsistence, so helpless that it must toil for that with all its might. In this 
view the labor of a man does not differ essentially from the work of a horse. 
The less it costs to keep him and the more he can be made to do the greater 
the resulting gain for the day, the week, the year. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHEAPENING OF LABOR 


is laid down by the European economists and teachers of political science in 
terms so clear and definite they can not be misunderstood, but these distant 
theorists seem so far away, so little in touch with the working-day worid, 
that they afford faint instruction, if any, to those most concerned. The su- 
preme interest of the occasion now under consideration is that then. the de- 
sire for cheap labor was declared by low-tariff men standing in Congress as 
representatives of districts and States, voicing the purposes of a great party, 
supporting bills and pushing measures in the interest of their doctrine. Un- 
der the peculiar circumstances of the time they were free to declare them- 
selves Without reserve. They affirmed that labor must be cheapened that 
wealth could be made; that it must be held under strict control in order to 
guard and protect capital once acquired—must be kept in slavery or in fear 
of a standing army. Once admit the doctrine of cheapening labor, and such 
conclusions are the natural result. 


FREE TRADERS FRIGHTENED BY FREE LABOR. 


Proceeding with his arraignment of labor as a dangerous, lawless element 
which menaced society wherever it was not held under strict control, Mr. De 
Jarnette said: 

**It is the free labor of the North which now controls the press, thé bar, the 
schools, and pulpit. Itis the free labor of the North which has invaded the 
sanctity of God’s altar and compelled its ministers to acknowledge its divin- 
ity by dethroning Jehovah and worshiping Beelzebub. It is the free laborat 
the North which has invaded the highest judicial tribunal of justice, destroy- 
ingits prerogatives and teaching men to despise its decrees. Sir, it has so 
shattered the framework of society that society itself exists only inaninverted 
order at the North. Capital at the North for a long time waged an unequal 
contest with labor, Itlooked then tothe Government, and found that impo- 


tent for aid. For momentary security it seemed to sympathize in the ob- 





*Afterwards killed in the Confederate service while commanding a brigade. 

+ In the same speech Gen. Garnett, in giving his reasons for secession,said: 

“TIT wouid say to our conservative friends at the North, whether of the 
Democratic or Bell party, that we fully appreciate their gallant services in 
defense of our rights under the Constitution. We admire their constancy 
under defeat and their moral courage in boldly fighting against increasing 
odds, and we shall regret that our safety does not permit us to await the 
chances of other and future battles in conjunction with such noble allies.” 


jects of the fanatics and to point to the institutions of the South as fit ob- 
jects for attack. (Globe, Thirty-sixth Congress, part 1, page 943.) 

Mr. De Jarnette’s sentiments on protection could not have been better ex- 
aes than they were in the first violent outbreak om protection by 

layton of Georgia, who indignantly declared that under the tariff system 
there was boldly claimed for free labor ‘“‘a legislative privilege over slave 
labor.” Like his colleague, Garnett, of Virginia, he would demand not the 
repeal of all taxes on imported goods but “a tariff on free-trade principles.” 


DEMOCRATIC PLAN TO MAKE CAPITAL AND LABOR WORK IN BEAUTIFUL HAR 
MONY. 


As a contrast to the dangerous and disturbed state which he said free labor 
had brought about in the North, Mr. De Jarnette spoke of the superior ad- 
vantages the Southern Confederacy would enjoy in consequence of keeping 
laborersin their proper place. Pointing out that the Slave State Confeder- 
acy would be established on a free-trade basis, he dilated as follows on its ad- 
vantages over the North, where protected labor was saucy and independent: 

“At the South our new republic will have no such elementof discord. Cap- 
ital there owns all labor, which from its nature so lowers the man as to 
make him unfit for society and self-government. Thus capital and labor in 
our new republic will work in beautiful harmony; and it is thus that African 
slavery furnishes the only basis upon which republican liberty can be pre- 
served.”’ (Speech of February 15, 1861.) 

Entertain such opinions of labor, it would have been grossly inconsist- 
ent in Mr. De Jarnette tofavor protection. He was guilty of no such absurd- 
iy; he was an unwavering advocate of a tariff for revenue only. Shortly 
after making the speech just cited he withdrew from the House of Repre- 
sentatives and took his seat as a member of the Confederate Congress at 
Richmond, experiencing, no doubt, decided ap ae in transferring his serv- 
ices and his allegiance to a government which in its constitution absolutely 
prohibited the laying of duties to protect industry and labor. 

The sentiments of the De Jarnettes and Garnetts in respect to labor where 
at this time voiced openly by representative Southern Democratic journals. 
Thus the Richmond Enquirer, agreeing to the doctrine of McDuffie that 
common laborers were a dangerous and degraded class, ‘bleached or un- 
bleached,”’ said: 

“The South further charges that the little experiment of free society in 
Western Europe has been from the beginning acruel failure, and that symp- 
toms of failure are abundant in our North. hile it is far more obvious that 
negroes be slaves than whites—for they are only fit to labor, not to direct— 
yet the principle of slavery is in itself right and does not depend on differ- 
ence of complexion.” (First session Thirty-sixth Congress; Appendix, pages 
98-103.) 

by wna A emphatic was the declaration of the Lynchburg Republican: 

“They [capital and labor] have never ceased to fight for the mastery, and 
they never will until their true relations are recognized and acted upon by 
society. * * * Howand where is thisdone? We answer that it is accom- 
plished by slavery as it exists in the Southern States. * * * Slavery is the 
great peacemaker betweencapital and labor.” (Quoted by Doolittle, Thirty- 
sixth Congress: Appendix, pages 98-103.) 

Free trade and slavery were such essential, correlated parts of the South- 
ern cheap-labor system that arguments fitting one applied exactly to the 
other, and Southern leaders could shift and exchange them as occasion de- 
manded without impairing or disarranging the general line of their logic. 
Thus, Lord John Russell, rehearsing the statements made to him by Yancey, 
Yost, and Mann, the commissioners appointed to negotiate for the recogni- 
tion of the Southern Confederacy by England, said: 

“One of these gentlemen dilated on the causes which had induced the 
Southern States to secedefromthe Northern. The principal of these causes, 
he said, was not slavery, but the very high prices which, for the sake of pro- 
tecting the Northern manufacturers, the South were obliged to pay for the 
manufactured goods which they required.’”’ (Letter to British minister at 
Washington, May 11, 1861.) 

But the British statesman saw the interdependence of slavery and free 
trade in the Southern States—that the two were interwoven, and approval 
could not be given to the one without encouraging and cheering the other. 

Favorable as British opinion was to free trade it could not endure the idea 
of giving public help to African slavery. Toward the close of the war, in 
April, 1864, the North American Review said: ‘‘ We may be gratful to the Eng- 
lish people for seeing, even before it was generally seen by ourselves, that 
this war was not simply a war for the emancipation of slaves but a war for 
the emancipation of labor from the control of a great landed aristocracy.”’ 


LINCOLN’S REPLY TO THE FREE-TRADE ENEMIES OF LABOR. 


But of all those who discerned the real nature of the Southern movement 
and were quick to detect its purpose and refute its claims Lincoln was first. 
In his message to Congress in 1861 he characterized the rebellion as being 
largely ‘‘an effort to place capitalon an equal footing with if not above labor 
in the structure of the Government.’’* 

Reviewing the acts of the seceding States, President Lincoln said: 

“Tt continues to develop that the insurrection is largelyif not exclusively 
a war upon the first principle of popular government—the rights of the 

eople.” 

. Mr. Lincoln next answered the claims of the cheap-labor system in his 
wonderful way of stating an opponent's arguments in a manner perfectly 
fair, perfectly just and complete, yet absolutely fatal tothem. “It is as- 
sumed,” he said, “that no y labors unless somebody else oe ag capital, 
somehow, by the use of it, induces him to labor;” and he added, “it is next 
considered whether it is best that capital shall hire laborers, and thus induce 
them to work by their own consent, or buy them and drive them to it without 
their consent. * * * Having proceeded so far it is naturally concluded 
that all laborers are either hired laborers or what wecall slaves. And further, 
it is assumed that whoever is once a hired laborer is fixed in that condition 
for life.” 

Then came in a few words a refutation marvelous in its condensation of a 
wealthof reason and practical wisdom into a brief space: 

“There is not of necessity any such thing as the free hired laborer being fixed 
to that condition for life. The prudent penniless beginner in the world la- 
bors for wages awhile, saves a surplus with which to buy tools or land for 
himself, then labors on his own account another while, and at length hires 
another new beginner to help him. This is the just and generous and pros- 
perous system that opens the way to all, gives hope to all and consequent 
energy and progress and improvement of condition to all.” 

In the light of these citations it will be seen what ample warrant there is 
for the statement of Mr. Blaine in his Twenty Years of Congress to the 
effect thatin 1860 the people were made to see ‘that the slave labor of the 
South and the ill-paid labor of Europe were both hostile to the prosperity of 
the workingmen in the free States of America, and that the Republican party 
was of necessity his friend by its opposition to all the forms of labor which 
stood in the way of his better remuneration and advancement.” 


*The most striking difference between the Constitution of the United States 
and that of the Southern Confederacy was that the latter adopted the dec- 
trine of free trade and prohibited the levying of duties for protection. 
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Naval Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. AUGUSTUS N. MARTIN, 


OF INDIANA. 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, April 18, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7093) making appropriations for 
the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, and for other pur- 
poses— 

Mr. MARTIN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The bill under discussion proposes to appro- 
priate the enormous sum of $23,726,823.71 of the people’s money 
for naval purposes during the year toend June 30, 1893. This | 
bill is of great length, covering forty-one pages of printed mat- 
ter and embracing hundreds of different items. 

The total number of officers of the United States Navy, in- 
cluding the cadets at the Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md, is 
1,717, and the number of enlisted men is 8,250. I here insert a 
table showing the personnel of our Navy in 1892, as follows, to 
wit: 

: Personnel of the United States Navy, 1892. 

[Active list, exclusive of Marine Corps. ] 
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Commodores 
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Commanders 
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*Number allowed by law; the actual number is 100 to 200 less, varying from 
month to month. 


The amount included in the bill we are considering for the 
pay of these officers and enlisted men is $7,300,000; but as to the 
amounts paid each I do not care now to speak. Calling attention 
to the fact that, omitting the 312 cadets, our Navy has 1,405 of- 
ficers to command 8,250 enlisted men, and suggesting that there 
evidently are enough of the former, I shall turn my attention to 
other features of the bill. 

The last paragraph of the bill provides an appropriation of 

7 ,000,000— 


toward the construction and completion of the new vessels heretofore and | 


herein authorized by Congress, with their engines, boilers, and machin- 
ery, and for the payment of premiums for increased speed or horse power 
under contracts now existing and to be made under this and other acts for 
increase of the Navy. 


Another item of this bill is this, viz: 
Equipment of new vessels of the Navy: Toward the completion of the 


Still another item of this bill is for $2,000,000 for the arma- | 
ment of new ships, and for other purposes. 

Adding these amounts,we have the enormous sum of $9,400,005 
of the people's money proposed to’ ve appropriated for the in- | 
crease of the Navy under existing law, by virtue of which new 
war ships are being constructed. Iam glad to recall the fact that 
I voted against the parts of the naval appropriation bills passed 
by thelast Congress authorizing the construction of battle ships, 
for those very bills are responsible for alarge partof the $9,400,- 
= I have just referred to as part of the bill we are now consid- 
ering. 

Surely our constituents must feel,when they look upon the im- 


mense sum I have just mentioned, that we could well afford to 
wait until these new war vessels already under contract had ! 
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been completed before authorizing the construction of any more 
war ships in a time of profound peace. 

This money all comes from the taxpayers of the United States, 
collected not under State laws but under laws of the United 
States, and we should be prudent in every dollar we vote away. 
Surely one would think that the members of this House would 
be glad to say, ‘‘ Let us wait until these new war vessels are com- 
pleted before we determine whether any more shall be con- 
structed.” It seems, however, that some, possibly many, mem- 
bers of this House are determined to appropriate a large addi- 
tional sum to build more new war vessels in time of peace. 

The majority of the Committee on Naval Affairs, when they 
reported this bill, placed therein the following item, viz: 





INCREASE-OF THE NAVY. 

That for the purpose of further increasing the naval establishment of the 
United States, the President is hereby authorized to have constructed, by 
contract, one armored cruiser of about 8,000 tons displacement, of the gen- 
eral type of armored cruiser No. 2 (New York), to cost, exclusive of arma- 


| ment, not more than #3,500.000, excluding any premium that may be paid for 


increased speed and the cost of armanent. 


My colleague from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] has moved to amend 
the bill by striking out the part I have just referred to, and I am 
most heartily in favor of this motion, for [ am utterly opposed to 
building the proposed new warship. I have anumberof reasons 
for my course in opposing this proposed increase of war vesseis 
and of consequent expenditure. 

In the first place, Rule XXI of this House, in my judgment, 
plainly forbids, and was intended to forbid, in any general ap- 
propriation bill, an appropriation of public money ‘** for any ex- 
penditure not previously authorized by law, unless in continua- 
tion of appropriations for such public works and objects as are 
already in progress.” 

No one will contend, for it is absurd, that the proposed new 
war ship is already in progress, and therefore this item is 
wrongly in this bill, in my judgment. 

Of course I know that it has been held by you, Mr. Chairman, 
that under a previous ruling by the Chairman in the Forty- 
ninth Congress you felt constrained to overrule the point of 
order made by my colleague [Mr. HOLMAN] against this part of 
the bill we are considering. But, Mr. Chairman, as you plainly 
stated, you did not believe that that precedent was correct, 7. ¢.. 


| the ruling made in the Forty-ninth Congress. 
> A z 


You, Mr. Chairman, gave that precedent a very black eye. 
Let me quote your own language, uttered concerning this prece- 
dent, to wit: 


The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is ready to rule on the point. 
If the question now presented to the Chair were an original proposition 


| or were there a conflict of authority among the precedents on the specifi 


question now presented, the Chair would be inclined, under the provisions 
of Rule XXI, clause 2, to rule that this whole section should go out of the 
bill; but as the prece jentson precisely analogous provisions in analogous bills 


| are uniformly in favor of the retention of such items of the bill, the Chair, in 


deference to the force of such precedents as precedents, is constrained to 


| overrule the point of order. 


But, Mr. Chairman, the black eye you gave this precedent was 
not the first one, for the Chairman in the Fifty-first Congress, 
Mr. Butterworth, also denied that the precedent was correct, 
although he yielded to it merely because it had once been made. 

Mr. Chairman, by the time the next Congress meets I fully ex- 
pect to see the Chairman say that such a discredited precedent 
is wrong, and sustain the point of order, throwing all such un 
varranted expenditures out of the naval appropriation bill. 

[f the Supreme Court either of the United States or of any 
State in the Union would twice hold a previous decision, which 
was not a rule of property, wrong, and follow it under protest, 
surely the next time that court would overrule the erroneous de- 
cision and decide according to law and reason. 

Mr. Chairman, I hold that this item of the bill is before us in 
violation of Rule X XI, and simply because a majority of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs were of opinion that another war vesse] 
should be construct:d, and this erroneous precedent has been 


» 7 o >} TT } ir aetio * . Ay , her f is 
equipment outfit of thenew vessels heretofore authorized by Congress, #400,- | USed by them to shield their action. he next member of thi: 


House who cites it must then and there apologize for the two 
blacked eyes with which it squints at the money in the public 
Treasury. 

Mr. Chairman, let me call your attention to a very grave and 
injurious result following this erroneous ruling. The Repub- 
lican minority of the Committee on Naval Affairs are not con- 
tented with the expenditure of $3,500,000 for one war vessel. 
That minority wants to amend the bill so as to build twelve new 
war vessels ai an expense of $9,200,000. 

The leader of the Republican minority of that committee, Mr. 
BoOUuTELLE of Maine, has offered an amendment in which he 
proposes the following, to wit: 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Chairman, in accordance with the understanding 
reached last evening. by which the general debate on this bill was deferred 





until we reached this clause, I offer the following amendment to the section 


which the gentleman from Indiana moves to strike out. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the proposed amendment to the sec- 
tion which the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] moves to strike out. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“On page 39, strike out all after the word ‘dollars,’ in line 10, to and includ- 
ing the word ‘ designate,’ in line 22, and insert: 

«The President is hereby further authorized to have constructed by con- 
tract, two sea-going, coast-line battle ships, designed to carry the heaviest 
armor and most powerful ordnance upon a displacement of about 10,000 tons, 
with a coal endurance of about 5,000 knots on the total coal capacity at the 
mosteconomical rate of speed, and to have the highest practicable speed for 
vessels of their class, to cost, exclusive of armament and of any premiums 
that may be paid for increased speed, not exceeding $4,000,000 each; and ten 
torpedo boats at a cost not to exceed $120,000 each. 

“*Tn the construction of all said vessels, including said armored cruiser, all 
other provisions of the act of August 3, 1886, entitled ‘‘ An act to increase the 
naval establishment,’’ as to materials for said vessels, their engines, boilers, 
and machinery, the contracts under which they are built, the notice of any 
proposals for the same, the plans, drawings, specifications therefor, and the 
method of executing said contracts shall be observed and followed, and said 
vessels shall be builtin compliance with the terms of said act, save that in 
all their parts said vessels shall be of domestic manufacture. And in the 
contracts for the construction of each of said vessels, except said armored 
cruiser, such provisions for minimum speed and for premiums for increased 
speed and penalties for deficient speed may be made, subject to the terms of 
this bill, as in the discretion of the Secretary of the Navy may be deemed 
advisable. If the Secretary of the Navy shall be unable tocontract at reason- 
able prices for the construction of any of said vessels, then he may build said 
vessel or vessels in such navy-yards as he may designate. 

*** And the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to readvertise for pro- 
posals for the construction of one swift torpedo cruiser of about 750 tons dis- 
placement, which was authorized by the act making appropriations for the 
naval service, approved June 30, 1890, and the limit of cost of said torpedo 
cruiser is hereby extended to $512,000, exclusive of armament.’ ”’ 


Here we have as a result of the erroneous precedent that one 
set of members of the committee take a notion to build one new 
war vessel not authorized by existing law, whilst other members 
of that committee have a notion that twelve new war vessels 
ought to be built. The former take the notion to appropriate 
$3,500,000, not authorized by law, while the latter take the notion 
that the sum to be thus expended must be $9,200,000. So you 
see, Mr. Chairman, under this erroneous ruling, it is not law 
which determines the number of vesselsand the amount of money, 
but merely the different notions of different men. 

Mr. Chairman, the proposed one new war vessel ought to be 
voted out of this bill, and the amendment of the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. BOUTELLE]ought to be defeated, if for no other rea- 
son, that the erroneous ruling referred to muy be rendered harm- 
less to the people of the United States. 

I am very earnest in the belief that we should not only defeat 
the proposition to build twelve new war vessels ata cost of $9,200,- 
000, proposed by the gentleman from Maine[Mr. BOUTELLE], but 
that we should also strike out of this bill the portion proposing to 
build even one new war vessel at a cost of $3,500,000. 

What reason, Mr. Chairman, is there that this House should 
authorize the expenditure of either of these enormous amounts 
of public money for building new war vessels in a time of profound 
peace? I hold that there is no good reason. It is said that ‘‘in 
time of peace we should prepare for war.” Suppose I, for the 
sake of argument, admit the truth of this old saying; I then in- 
quire how should this great nation prepare in time of peace to 
meet the shock of any possible war that may unfortunately come 
to our land? 

Let me reply to my own query. We can not, in time of peace, 
excite patriotic devotion to our country in the minds of our 
splendid citizenship by extravagant appropriation of public 
money for warlike purposes when there is no apparent necessity 
therefor. We can not, in time of peace, excite sentiments of 
content in the minds of our constituents by laying heavy bur- 
dens on them to arm this nation to the teeth until we begin to 
resemble, if not surpass, the despotisms of the Old World, whose 
thrones rest not in the heartsof happy people, but rather on the 
tremendous display of an armament on sea and land, supported 
by exactions from their overburdened taxpayers. . 

Mr. Chairman, I hold that we can best prepare our great land 
for the shock of any possible war by first doing, as a nation, that 
which is right toward all other peoples, so that no other nation 
shall have cause to complain of the United States, much less to 
make war upon us. Next, by so lightening and keeping light 
the burdens of taxation upon our citizens as shall leave their 
earnings in their own possession, for their own use, contributing 
only sufficient to pay the public debts and expenses of a govern- 
ment economically administered. Next, by leaving each citizen 
the fullest liberty consistent with the liberty and rights of con- 
science of bis fellow-citizens. 

To sum all up, we can best prepare our land for possible war 
with other landa by so legislating and executing law as shall 
naturally excite in the hearts of every citizen, rich or poor, male 
or female, black or white, an enthusiastic devotion to our coun- 
try as the best on earth, just toall peoples, just to its own citi- 
zens, and free of ali cause of blame. With such a course, with 
our splendid citizenship dwelling in happy, comfortable homes, 
with a Government resting in the affections of our people, no 
war clouds will arise from outside our borders to hang threaten- 
ing above us, for no nation will dare attack us. Great navies of 
armed ships, numerous frowning fortresses, and immense stand- 
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ing armies can never give usimmunity from international trou- 
bles, but these thitigs can be used to provoke unnecessary war 
and at the same time burden and dishearten our own citizens. 

Almost the sole argument for this increase of armed vessels, 
made use of in the report made by the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs to accompany the bill we are now considering, consists in 
a lot of tables stating the number of vessels constituting the 
navies of other nations. 

This report states the number of armored war vessels in the 
navies of various nations available for service as follows, to wit: 
Great Britain, 69; France, 46; Italy, 15; Russia, 36; Germany, 
27; Austria, 11; Norway, 4; China, 6; Argentine Republic, 3; 
Denmark, 8; Greece, 5; Spain, 3; Sweden, 16; Turkey, 15; Hol- 
Jand, 23; Brazil, 11; Japan, 5; Chile, 2; Portugal, 1; United States, 
13, in addition to our other war vessels not armored. 

We all know that the Old World nations are camping in asort 
of armed neutrality without that protection which great dis- 
tance affords our land. 

But if the number of ships in foreign navies ought to lead the 
United States to spend millions in building new war vessels the 
same reason would prompt us to increase our standing army of 
26,383 men to correspond with the enormous standing armies of 
foreign nations. 

As illustrating this feature of the case I append the following 
table taken from page 174 of the American Almanac of 1885, 
showing the population and regular armies of that date of many 
of the nations above referred to, as follows: 

Regular armies of the great nations. 
{From American Almanac of 1888, page 174.] 
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I IND ican das dks wdippsansees Ubewnaneeeweweauned 2384, 071 38, 741, 400 
BE pitt kb bdiladdcaundadubite ticks odtndivikwgasdbies sun puede 750, 765 29, 699, 781 
Rt OS a ig Liles” Walle aidiinh abil abibe be eanbroets Wem nui 152,895 | 16, 625, 860 
SE dio os a ncdiulaaaina ibe li'y bee wihntrhis Cie’ ajnind Oa eI 33, 994 4, 550, 699 
SEE Mi bi hte de edad wheiblitins Shee evsabhwabiwdhegn niall 40, 758 4,717, 189 
ee ss sick waek wegen bewintiown ait ote ander donate Gale 18, 750 1, 806, 900 
NTE eT Te ts ooticel iets peunaiaiee 47, 734 5, 520, 009 
i a eel Sg adie euniuicendipeicaiats Suiconae 35, 72 2, 096, 400 
GR ii iniiincndcdtomanseds deublodsnwal Mpedeeces ue 117, 500 2, 846, 102 
TE cided cotinine tint ckbbaemesihevedben eer Lila k Sinai dh iieaiel 160, 417 25, 036, 480 


TING: «2. os isa eh de teattranbasehakcadsdiackaesiete 26,383 | 50, 155,783 


Mr. Chairman, we need no such standing armies in this land 
as those collected by foreign nations and quartered upon their 
taxpayers. 

Any person or party who would propose increasing our stand- 
ing army, in time of peace, to the proportions of those of the 
foreign nations I have mentioned, would be hooted deservedly 
into retirement; and I submit that for the same reason the pro- 
posed placing of our Navy on a war footing deserves to be de- 
feated. 

Just remember that the $3,500,000 proposed for this one new 
war vessel will grow into #4,000,000 before it is equipped for serv- 
ice, and that that $4,000,000 represents the amount of 2,000 
farms of the value of $2,000 each. It represents the amount of 
1,000 stocks of mercantile goods worth $4,000 each. It represents 
the amount of the yearly earnings of 8,000 laboring men receiv- 
ing each $500 ayear. It is enough to erect two State houses 
equal to the splendid new capitol building of the State of Indiana. 
It is enough to build 160 new colleges, or churches, or asylums, 
at a cost of $25,000 each. It is more than the total annual State 
tax levied and collected last year in the State of Indiana. 

It is more than thirty times as much as the whole tax that was 
collected last year in the county where I live. Yes, it is more— 
far more—than all the State, county, city, township, town, and 
all other local taxeslevied and collected last year in the whole of 
the eight splendid counties, with their 200,000 people, constitut- 
ing the great Congressional district I have the honor to represent 
in this body. 

And yet it is proposed to take these great sums of money, col- 
lected from the taxpayers of the United States, and simply waste 
them—yes, worse than waste them—by building new monuments 
to barbarous war in the shape of new war vessels. How can 
this Congress, remembering our constituencies at home, commit 
this great wrong? For one I will not be a party to it. 

Honorable members of this body solemnly preach patriotism 
as the moving cause for this appropriation of publicmoney. Yes, 
but the people have long since learned to recognize and repudi- 
ate the patriotism which always flings out the ‘‘Stars and Stripes” 
when somebody is trying to get at the money in the public Treas- 
ury, under guise of an appropriation, for ani .necessary purpose. 
“The old flag and an appropriation” has long been recognized 
as the war cry of extravagance and its votaries. 

I desire tosay, too, that there are many just claims against the 





—_—— 








United States now pending on the Calendar of this House, where | 
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payment has been deferred unjustly for years and years, where | 


the claimants have grown weary and old and poor waiting for | 
payment, and yet the money that ought to be used in paying them | 


is to be diverted to such useless purposes as this. 

Mr. Chairman, let me appeal to this House to defeat and re- 
pudiate the proposal to pay out these millions of money for new 
war vessels, and when we have defeated it here now, let us 
stand by that proposition to the end. 

If this bill passes this House free of these extravagances, let 
us allow no other body to fasten them again upon this bill. We 
come directly from the people. We are elected by the direct 
votes of the people. We are the representatives of the people. 
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Let us lay it down as the policy of this House that this un- 
necessary appropriation of public money must cease, and let us 
stand by that proposition to the end, even if we remain in ses- 
sion until the Constitution ends the session, for we will then 
have defeated this extravagance. 

In order to more fully exhibit the fact that the United States 
has already, builtor building, aformidable navy of armed vessels, 
[ here insert a table taken from the report of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, omitting the portion detailing the different kinds 
of guns constituting the terrific batteries with which these war 
vessels are armed. 

This table, which does not include any of our wooden war ves- 
sels, is as follows, to wit: 








ARMORED VESSELS. 


Name. Type. 











Condition. 





| Armor. 





| Date of act 


Displace-| Speed -| authorizing 

















| ment. | per hour.| — ar- | building or 
\* Sides. | Turrets. are completion 
re ees ee ea —_ Se — | = —— — =e 
Tons. | Knots. | Inches.| Inches Inches. | 
Puariteh isc «kee Tron low free-board coast-defense | In course of completion at United 6, 060 12.4 14 | 8 | 14 Mar. 3, 1885; 
monitor. Two steel barbette tur- States navy-yard, Brooklyn, N. Y. } | | Aug. 3, 1886; 
rets. | | | Mar. 3, 1887. 
Miantonomoh ...| Iron low free-board coast-defense | Commissioned ._..........-......---.- 3, 990 10.5 7 11} ae Do. 
| monitor. Two compound-armor | 
| turrets. 
Amphitrite.......| Iron low free-board coast defense | In course of completion at United 3, 990 12 9 74 11} | Do. 
monitor. Two steel barbette tur- States navy-yard, Norfolk, Va. | 
rets. 
Monadnock .....- fadnads Dc cvcheiosnatd iaumalseea awn wdete ES, cians Suis onbcan Ol danddip hawt 3, 990 14.5 9 7h 11} | Do 
Do Tiamat ite ‘Iron low free-board coast-defense | In course of completion at United 3, 990 | 12 7 Teh. slesteau Do. 
monitor. Two steel turrets. States navy-yard, Brooklyn, N. Y. | | | 
I o inua eondaa Steel armored battle ship. Two / Building -..... ........................ 6, 300 | 17 12 | WE hixctaines | Aug. 3, 1886 
| steel turrets. | | 
WO vn incandedus | Steel armored cruiser. Two steel |...... Oe a a i he ed 6, 648 | 17 12 | 8 | 12 Mar. 3, 1887 
barbette turrets. | | 
Monterey -...-.---.- Steel low free-board coast defense. |__..-- hoes eames deck cnt iete 4, 138 | 16 13 | For’d 8” |For'’d 14” Do. 
Two steel barbette turrets. | Aft7}". | Aft 119". 
New York....-.-- Steel armored cruiser. Two ste el|_...-- i eal ee ie ie 8, 150 | 20 4 | 2 7 | Sept. 7, 1888 
barbette turrets. | | « | 
Wine Bib cas: cess ne Steel harbor-defense ram. ......__._..|...... Wa 5d Settiinisietana te teaeenaa sates 2, 183 7 @ Ricse. ek a Mar. 2, 1889 
Massachusetts ...| Steel coast-line battle ships. Two |....°.do_..............--.--.--.--------- | 10, 200 15 18 | 17, | 17, | June 30, 1890 
13” barbette turrets. Four 8” bar- } 8}, | 10, 
bette turrets. | | 6. | 8. | 
THRO... cnt wso0n]er oes OO. 2. cnnennwcnneosecksscone nds cacsfoe eves Ws te bc ncenpawabneldckedtnaed | 10,200 5 0... 1.20 Do. 
Oregon ....-.---.- ¥ fas tdiitiad cs disdidtinas deiner eaailicty Cliinas Neat ce Pes Oe a ry | 10, 200 15 ae Se) Do. 
UNARMORED STEEL VESSELS. 
; : | Date of act 
ie . en Yisplace-| Speec authorizin 
Name. Type. Condition. ae eer howe. ne & 
ee eae ag } building. 
| | 
Tons. Knots. 
CUB hii dntibiids conc 600s <2 cncdl- OO NINE a 0 bin xoennw anaes) GOMRDIOUNE: cisss cccssncccdgtasiese oan sia ’ 4,500 15.33 | Mar. 3, 1888 
RS ee a cid aaneieewaninds adel Ned ee cis Sonate Renmin weldil Saal ai ck cca tt, eM Og ok eer 3, 198 | 15. 60 Do. 
ye ae SE ee ce Ee lg ae casas iii om cod genie al tea A oc ae a ol ere ei Za 3, 189 15. 60 Do. 
DOWIE. 2. cencssccssicadncoccecees- POU IOUND abies onsd on ndiceanclocodus nar ed kt nn a A ee ee es ee 1, 485 15. 50 Do. 
pO DS aE ae ees b ROUEN CRUMIOD i cocds cunowmcunlocnced I I Ti eee 4, 083 | 19 | Mar. 3, 1885 
CN ok to ou anaenins De a SS iia a taeatacheabionie haat tdinces tena TN he la aha leat alk, bint tid vig nie eet aibemie eos 4,040 | 18. 20 Do. 
pO Soe er pa ee an Sadie Siac ste oh abdesceddadthGouslesdeide ad ee eS 4, 600 | 19.575) Aug. 3, 1886 
San PrAMCIOCO . ....2- cone cen cece feo esss Oe on cade eteeh a canctente Si clin sinitisitnisiece scheiamhims welenids Gabkciinehaeikmelgigutidasa 4, 083 | 20.17 | Mar. 3, 1887 
Philadelphia. .............--.---- faccose ob. <pastiindous udniisticts dclenpadees I iden Saheb Aiearetnnabie rkenaetnaditntiepiphtlda Hoenn 4, 324 | 19. 678 Do. 
Cruiser No. 6 | do Building 5, 500 | 20. | Sept. 7, 1888 
Cincinnati -......-..-.--------------|------ 3, 183 | 19. Do. 
Ralei@h -. 2.20. c0sccccees -ccececece]-n-on- 3, 183 | 19. Do. 
DEE. decn cen bhsbesecins stern 2, 000 | 2 nO 
Montgomery 2, 000 | 17. Do. 
Cruiser No. 11 2,000 | 17. Do. 
CHERES BER BR... sets wccnchanseonad F PD UOCROTEE CPUIIOE oon ck cove swntcslscucs- en a ail 7, 350 21. | June 30, 1890 
Cries? NO: 18 oo... 2.cc5. Sascncese ant Sa ieabd eke Watts aacidednRa and bactigths ee ee ee ee eal ma aims 7, 350 21 Mar. 2, 1891 
GUNBOATS. 
OIE csi nkbtw nods cabiam eden PU cia. cicnatich vutginteneed SN Ae cance ceamadins aban sudéies 1,700 16.65 | Mar. 3, 1885 
Cc cennddsvonsntccctinnsanlguties Sli akin codinallitpanpaieie hddiees a i ie lnmmidhanaiionpeiia 1,700 | 16.8 | Mar. 3, 1887 
icin can uitoccw atts Rideod pie axunadedsutbenodonetsbicagtud i no etcpucdwe xdaeu 1,700 | 7.5 Do 
ar aS datthasscatnmmisdee Das edeael SE cin ceed Edietundkteiniadican ee REE Bes d cece en alanacas 890 | 11.55 | Mar. 3, 1885 
| 1, 050 | 14 | Mar. 2, 1889 
1, 050 | 144 | Do. 
| | 
SPECIAL CLASS. | | 
Practies cruise? ........~.....- <0 | For naval cadets ...............- Da snc cn beds d & oneenniestlbiiina th died enpliicieiedaeesgenn Sinaia 838 13 Sept. 7, 1888 
ats denies cap cnnin nctlnt | Dynamite cruiser -.............. DTI. ccin nn caancunk<outasiinnl ste >ieeawenie avaetlaies 930 21.5 | Aug. 3, 1886 
Dynamite cruiser No. 2. ......-..-. KE BERL OL! EE TRAE REE | Subject toorders from the Department...............-.-. Doni acaiy as cebardimn 
Torpedo cruiser............-..... ScharstGh a ducchisnnbnthp ahh dude chron Sietihogd OS oie ci sinndacnnksei gues dibdde latte denipsbodnana feud ieewridsl a densicaiges 
| i 
TORPEDO BOATS. | | | 
ee is. co iniacde’ Wood torpedo boat.............. DO Shi ss ee I edad twos vows 31 | 18. 22 | 
CO i sit cede schaoeél IES EE CR CREO. LIC EE Se | 116 | 2.5 | Mar. 3, 1887 
Torpedo boat No, 2........-.-...-- S asimetill Cp ELE Dy St | PRESS Gee! Be Oe ae a. eae weal 120 | 22.4 | June30, 1890 


But, Mr. Chairman, before concluding my argument I desire 
to wy this tribute to the Democratic majority of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, which reported this bill, viz: The amount pro- 


emery by the last session of the Fifty-first Congress, familiarly 
nown as the “ billion-dollar Congress.” I am glad to testify to 
this great saving, which shows in a marked manner the economy 


posed by this bill is $8,814,831.07 less than was actually appro- ' which always distinguishes a Democratic Congress. 








This distinction is still more clearly shown by the action of the 
Republican minority of the present committee by their proposal 
to spend the further sum of $9,200,000, to which I have already 
alluded. If this sum should be added to the amount already 
in the pending bill, the appropriations would exceed those made 
by the billion-dollar Congress; and the increase would all be in 
the line of a still further increase of armed vessels in a time of 
profound peace. 

Ido not believe this House will approve of this Republican 
amendment, but will defeatit, evenif it is concluded to allow the 
smaller amount already in the bill for a new war vessel. 

As for me, [shall vote against both propositions, as in my judg- 
ment unnecessary. 


Election Contest—Noyes vs. Rockwell. 


SPEECH 


OF 


T "7 7a mM Th > 
HON. CHARLES T. O’FERRALL, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 22, 1892. 

The House having under consideration the contested-election case of Noyes 
vs. Rockwell, from the Twenty-eighth Congressional district of New York— 

Mr. O’FERRALL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I hope we shall have a calm now on this floor 
after the equinoctial storm which has just swept over us. I once 
heard, Mr. Speaker, of a man who was traveling through a 
sparsely settled sectionof the country, when night overtook him 
and a terrible thunderstorm came up, so that he could only see 
his way by occasional flashes of lightning across his path. Finally 
there came a,terrific peal of thunder which prostrated the fe - 


low to his knees horrified, but springing to his feet he ex- | 


claimed, ‘‘ Lord, if it is all the same to you, I would like to.have 
a little more light and not quite so much noise.’”’ And so I felt 
like exclaiming while the gentlemanfrom New York [Mr. Cock- 
RAN] was speaking. [Laughter and long-continued applause. | 
Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has undertaken to lecture me in 
reference tomy duty as a Virginian and asa Democrat. Ifthere 
is anything of which I am proud in this world it is the fact that 
Lama Virginian. I love Virginia, her mountains, her valleys 
and her people, and if, when I was appointed a member of the 


to discharge a solemn duty, I had failed to do what I believed to 


be right,I would have been false to my State, false to the mother | 


that gave me birth, and false to every principle of manhood. 


The gentleman assumes a great deal of Democracy now. He 
holds himself up above all other people in his Democracy. Let 


us examine his record alittle. He has voted on only two con- 
tested-election cases in this House. In the Fiftieth Congress 
there was a report of the Committee on Elections against Mr. 
White of Indiana, a Republican, and the gentleman from New 


York, whohad scarcely been in his seat during that entire Con- | 


gress, hied himself here from his home and led the opposition 
to the majority report, the unanimous report of the Democratic 
members of the committee, made the only speech that fell from 
his lips during that session, and succeeded in having Mr. White, 
a Republican, retained in his seat on this floor. 

The gentleman says I am found now in bad company. 
was he found then? 


Where 


House thus far—the case of Craig vs. Stewart. 
gentleman found then? He was one of two Democrats voting 
against the unanimous report of the Democratic members of the 
Committee on Elections. He was not in bad company then, I 
suppose. [Laughter.] 

{y friend from New York [Mr. FELLOws], for whom I have 
the highest regard, has referred in severe terms to Col. Noyes, 
the contestant. I am not here to defend Col. Noyes, though I 
have seen nothing to his discredit. He says that Col. Noyes does 
not live in the district which he seeks to represent on this floor. 
I believe the fact is that he has two homes, or two places of resi- 
dence—one home in the district in question and another else- 
where. But if lam correctly informed, Mr. Speaker, in regard 
to the distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. FELLOws] 
and his distinguished colleague [Mr. COCKRAN], neither of them 
‘end in the district which he represents on this floor. [Laugh- 
ter. 


How about this Congress, Mr. Speaker? | 
We have only had one contested-clection case determined in this 
Where was the | 
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Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Speaker, like the other statements of | 
the gentleman, that is incorrect as tome It is a fair evidence 
of the accuracy of the gentleman’s testimony. 





| ter.] 


| must govern. 


| his faith. 





Mr. O’FERRALL. Ah! the gentleman seems to have re- 
turned to the Hall, which he left under fire. Let me say to him 
he wants to be very indepéndent; but he is always wrong when 
he is independent. [Laughter.] ; 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it becomes my duty, as chairman of the 
Committee on Elections, toclose the discussion of this case; and I 
shall do it with that frankness which should characterize the 
utterances of every Representative on this floor at all times and 
under all circumstances. When in the organization of the com- 
mittees of this House it was the pleasure of the Speaker to ap- 
point me to the chairmanship of the Committee on Elections, | 
determined that so far as I was concerned every case submitted 
to that committee should be decided upon the law and the facts. 

My conclusion in this case was based upon that determina- 
tion. [expected to be criticised for coming to thisconclusion. | 
expected criticism from blind partisans and thoughtless zealots; 
but so far as they areconcerned I care not thesnap of my thumb; 
and I heed them no more than I do the little worm that crawls 
with its tiny feet across my pathway. They can do me no harm, 
sir; and their fury will only work soo.1er or later their own hu- 
miliation. 

These proceedings, Mr. Speaker, are not new on this floor. 
During my somewhat long service here there have been many 
contested-election cases heard and determined in this House. 

It is not the first time by any means that a Democratic com- 
mittee in a Democratic House has reported against a Democrat 
in a contested-election case. In the Forty-eighth Congress there 
were reports against Manning of Mississippi, Shelley of Ala- 
bama, Massey of Virginia, and Wood of Kansas. In the Forty- 
ninth Congress reports were made against the brilliant Hurd of 
Ohioand Kidd of [ndiana; and in the Fiftieth Congress against 
Lowry of Indiana, Lynch of California, and the whole-souled, 
intrepid, and able Worthington, of the State of Illinois—all Dem- 


| ocrats. 


These reports did not create a ripple of excitement in this 
House; and while the Democrats expressed regret that the com- 
mittee could not come to different conclusions, yet the reports 
were looked upon as the conclusions of men who were honest, and 
in every single instance except one, when the opposition was led 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. COCKRAN], the reports 
were confirmed by this House. 

Now, what do we find, sir, on this floor? A state of feverish 
excitement; and I have ever since this case commenced found 
gentlemen with whom I have had the most intimate and pleasant 
relations, apparently cool in theirdemeanor towards me. Why? 
Because I dared to do what I believed to be right and to be my; 


| duty. 
Committee on Elections of this House, and called upon as such | 


Il ask again, why all of this excitement? What istherein this 
case to take it out of the general rule and place it on a pinnac! 
so high? Distinguished Democrats have been unseated or de- 
nied seats in former Congresses without a ripple of excitement, 
as I have said. But now the deep waters are agitated and lashed 
into foam, as though some great political whale were exercising 
his mighty political influences and powers. [Laughter.] 

Now, sir, [ want to come down to a discussion of the merits of 
this case; and permit me to say that while I listened attentively 
and witb much pleasure to the eloquent words and dulcet tones 
of my distinguished friend from New York [Mr. FELLows]|, | 
was reminded of a remark that Mr. Lincoln is said to have made 
on some occasion. He said that when he sent aman out to buy a 
horse for him, he wanted him to be able to give him the points 
of the horse, and not how many hairs were in his tail. [Laugh- 


When this case came before the Committee on Elections for 
consideration, I took the notice and answer and read them. | 
found that the contestant relied upon the returns which had 
been written up on the nightof the election, and which had been 
declared by every court in New York to be the returns which 
I found on the other hand the contestee insisting 
that on a recount he was elected, and asserting that there were 
some illegal votes cast for Mr. Noyes, and that there was general 
fraud and bribery in the district. 

When the case came before the Committee on Elections the 
whole stress of the argument was placed on the'recount, and | 
have here the brief of the contestee’s attorney, and while it will 
be found that this brief covers a little more than eleven pages, 
more than eight pages of the eleven are taken up in the discus 
sion of the recount, and only a passing notice is given to what is 
known as the Doyle ballots. 

In the argument before the committee the Doyle ballots were 
simply referred toin passing. The whole stress of the argument 
was placed on the recount, to which alone the contestee pinned 
This Doyle ballot business is an afterthought, 
brought into this House by the contestee when everything else 
has been swept from under him. 


But I will discuss the Doyle ballots later. Let me disposes of 
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some other matters now. In the poverty of material, on day be- | 
fore yesterday I believe it was, or possibly on the day when the | 
discussion of this case commenced, my friend from Alabama, Gen. | 
WHEELER, and my colleague from Alabama, Judge COBB, seemed | 
to be running a race in order to present to the House a discovery 
which they claimed to have made, that the committee had over- 
looked a number of ballots for the contestee in the Third district | 
of the Fifth ward of Elmira which in themselves were sufficient | 
to elect the contestee as they insisted. They claimed that in | 
this district there had been no recount, and that the count on 
the night of the election was sufficient to give Rockwell the seat. 
That district, Mr. Speaker, was not overlooked by the committee 
atall. It was claimed in the brief that there had been a recount 
init. When we came to examine the matter we found there had 
been no recount. 

On the night of the election, after the canvass of the votes, one 
of the three statements required by law to be made was prepared 
and sample ballots attached toit. There was nodiscrepancy dis- 
covered between this statement and the indorsement on the sam- | 
ple ballots the night of the election. The ballots were put in the 
box unlocked at the closing of the polls. The inspectors put | 
the statement with the sample ballots on it in another box and 
locked it, and left both boxes in a skating rink, the skating rink 
adjoining a livery stable with a door leading from the office into | 
the stable, and two doors leading from the stable directly into | 
the rink. 

The next day when the inspectors went to prepare the other | 
two statements required, they found one of the doors open, and | 
the box in which the returns were put the night before was | 
unlocked. The key of the box in which the ballots were placed 

| 
| 





was still in the lock where it was left the night before, and the 
testimony shows that this key would unlock both boxes, and that 
the ballots were in the custody of no one and had been in a posi- | 
tion where they could be easily tampered with by any evil-dis- | 
sed person. 

These returns had been tampered with between the closing of | 
the polls and the returns of the inspectors on the day after the | 
election. There was no discrepancy noticed, asI have said, the 
night of theelection when the statement was made up; and when | 
the inspectors went back, finding this box unlocked, it showed | 
beyond all question that the returns with the sample ballot at- 
tached had been handled by unauthorized persons and by cor- 
rupt fingers. And yet these gentlemen say that we must take 
what the ballots showed after being tampered with and not the 
statement prepared and signed on the night of the election and 
give Mr. Rockwell the benefit of this altered and corrupted re- 
sult. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. The gentleman from Virginia 
has alluded to me and charged me with making an improper 
statement. Let me ask the gentlemanif it is not true that these 
ballots were in charge of a mannamed Miller, a Republican? 

Mr. O’FERRALL: 
Speaker. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. 
were in charge of a Republican. 

Mr. O'FERRALL, They were left in a skating rink, where 
the election was held. Nobody was in charge of them. They 
were there on the table, and there was no better care taken of 
the other ballots which were relied upon in the recount in the 
other districts to retain Mr. Rockwell in his seat. They were 
left in the booths with nobody in charge of them, or talxen to in- 
spectors’ houses, in one case tossed on atable ina room adjoining 
the inspector’s dining room, as he said; in another case put in 
the inspector’s desk in his sitting room, according to his testi- 
mony, on the desk, according to the testimony of hisson. Inan- | 
other instance they were not found at all in the hands of any in- 
spector, but in the city engineer’s office dumped away witha lot 
of rubbish, and were picked out, taken to the clérk’s office, and 
counted. Mr. Speaker, this is the character of testimony upon 
which the contestee in this case wanted the House to seat him 
upon a recount. But he now abandons his claim as to the re- 
count—a recount which showed a gain for him at every precinct, 
and yet the count the night of the election was made by a board 
consisting, in each instance, of a majority of Democrats. A gain 
everywhere for Rockwell; a loss everywhere for Noyes. How 
strange! 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Will you not inform the House 
that it is trus that Jonathan Miller, a Republican, testified that 
there had been nochange in these returns? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O°FERRALL. No, I do not yield. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I refer the gentleman to the 
testimony of Mr. Stapleton, page 145. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. I want tosay tothe gentleman that I know | 
an old Quaker proverb, which says that “if one toss salt on thee, | 


They were in charge of nobody, Mr. | 


The evidence shows that they 


it will do thee noharm unless thee has sore places.”’ 
Please do not interrupt me. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there were some other discoveries by my 
friend and worthy colleague from Alabama [Mr. Coss]. What 
were those discoveries? That three men had been denied the 
right to vote for Mr. Rockwell; a man by the name of Klem- 
chunk, another by the name of Alexis, and still another by the 
name of Freeman. What are the facts in regard to these men? 
They were fellows who were so ignorant that they did not know 
how to vote, and they went into the booths and after making ef- 
fort after effort ineffectually, they threw down the baliots and 


[Laughter.] 


went out. The law says that if a man spoils a ballot he can get 
another while he is in the booth. If he spoils that, he can get 


another. If he spoils that he can get another, and he can get 
still a fourth ballot, butnomore after that; but that he must vote 
before he leaves the election inclosure. The language of the 
statute is that the voter shall vote forthwith, and before leaving 
the inclosed space. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. O'FERRALL. Certainly I will. 

Mr. COBBof Alabama. The language of the statute is, Mr- 
Speaker, that after the voter has gone into his booth and pre’ 
pared his ballot according to the law, that then he must vote that 
ballot forthwith before leaving the booth. There is no part of 
the law which in terms says he may not go back into the booth, 
if he has failed to vote the first time. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. Mr. Speaker, here is the law: 

He shali then vote in the manner provided by law, forthwith, before leav- 
ing the inclosed space. 

That is, after entering the booth he must vote before leaving it. 

Mr. COBBof Alabama. That is what I said. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Thatis the exact language of the law; but 
these men surrendered their right to vote, they threw their bal- 
lots down, and said they would not make any further effort. 
They went out and somebody got hold of two of them and took 
them back and the inspectors of election, Democrats and Repub- 
licans, decided they had no right to reénter the booth, and that 
they had surrendered their right to vote. 

Now, I come down to the question of the Doyle ballots. There 
were, as you have repeatedly heard on this floor, 16 ballots 
known as the Doyle ballots cast for Mr. Noyes—ballots upon 
which the name of Earle, who was a candidate for judge of the 
court of appeals, had been erased and A. Doyle, B. Doyle, etc., 
substituted. These ballots were Republican paster ballots, 
marked, no doubt, before they were taken into the election 
booth; marked, it may be, for a fraudulent purpose, by Duncan 
McArthur, a Republican committeeman. Iwill admit that now, 
for the sake of argument, but I deny that there is one particle 


| of testimony in this record to show that a single soiitary voter 
| who casta Doyle ballot was contaminated or debauched. Now, 
| upon whose testimony do they base the charge that these Doyle 


ballots represented purchased votes? 
ness upon whom they base it. 
Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Two. 
Mr. O'FERRALL. Only one; that is the man Ollie Ferris. 
And what isthe character of his testimony? He says that he 
voted one of these ballots. 


What ballot was it—A., B., or C. Doyle? 
Idon’t know. It was given to me by Duncan McArthur. 


It was given to him by Duncan MacArthur. 

What did you get for voting the ballot? 

A. I got nothing. 

Did you get any money? 

A. No. J 

Did you get any promise? 

A. No. 

And after denying time after time that he had received any- 
thing, down to the last question, they have him saying that he 
got a’pair of pants. That deposition was taken by a shorthand 
reporter, and when the reporter read it as he had written it, to 
the witness, he said, ‘* You have got me down as saying that he 
gave me a pair of pants. I did not say that I got a pair of pants. 
1 said I wished I had gota pair of pants.” He insisted that his 
deposition should be corrected, and when the notary declined to 
make the correction he refused to sign it, and it appears in the 
record unsigned. And yet these gentlemen, on that repudiated 
and unsigned statement of this witness, undertake to say that not 
only Ferris but fifteen other men must have the curse of bribery 
stamped upon them because they cast Doyle ballots. Now, there 
is not a particle of testimony in this record connecting a human 
being with one of these Doyle ballots, except the testimony of 
Ollie Ferris. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I think youare mistaken, my friend. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. I stand to be corrected. If I am wrong I 
But if there is anything on 


They have but one wit- 


would be very glad to becorrected. 
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earth with whichI am familiar it is this record. Ihave read it 
page by page and line by line, and I know it from one lid to the 
other. Now, I say when you take this man’s statement that he 
did not get a pair of pants or anything else, there is nothing in 
the testimony to show that he was a corrupted voter. Take his 
corrected testimony and there is no evidence to show that these 
Doyle ballots were given to any purchased voter. If you insist 
upon his repudiated statement, you have him standing as a self- 
impeached witness, by making a statement and then denying it, 
and no court or jury in christendom would credit him. 

It is claimed that two other men who were examined by the 
contestee as witnesses voted Doyle ballots, a man by the name 
of Sheridan and a man by the name of Green. Sheridan did not 
vote a Doyle ballot. All the Doyle ballots were Republican 

aster ballots. He swears that Duncan McArthur gave him a 

oyes paster ballot, and that he was a Democrat. This could 
not have been a Doyle ballot. Why? All the Doyle ballots 
were Republican paster ballots. He swears that the ticket he 
gotfrom McArthur was a Noyes paster—that is, that a Noyes 

aster was put on a ticket over Rockwell's name, and this must 

ave been a Democratic paster, for if it had been a Doyle bal- 
lot a Noyes paster would not have been necessary, for Noyes’s 
name was already on it. 

I would like the gentleman to say if I am not correct as to 
that. But there is no evidence that Sheridan even voted the 
ticket McArthur gave him. 

Now, as to Green. There is not a particle of testimony to 
show that Green voted a Doyle ballot even if he voted the ballot 
which he got from Harmon, and as to that his deposition is silent. 
But the committee assuming, rather violently perhaps, that these 
two men had voted the ballots given them, take from Noyes’s 
column two votes, and you willso find it in the report of the com- 
mittee. 

Let us discuss now the Doyle ballots directly. At the election 
in controversy a judge of the court of appeals of New York was 
elected. Neither of the great parties made a nomination, but 
the respective state committees of the Democratic and Repub- 
lican parties placed the name of Robert Earl on their respective 
tickets. This action upon the part of these committees created 
some dissatisfaction in both parties and the name of Robert Earl 
was scratched in different portions of the Twenty-eighth district 
and in other sections of the State. In Montgomery County, out- 
side of the district, it was scratched; in Tompkins County though 
Judge Earl, as I have said, was running on the Democratic and 
Republican tickets, he fell behind the combined vote of Noyes 
snd Rockwell 62 votes; in Schuyler County he received 118 votes 
less, so there was much scratching in these counties. 

In Fayette, Seneca County, his name was erased on 8 ballots 
and other names inserted; on 2 ballots the names of well-known 
citizens, and on the others the names of persons unknown in that 
section, among them the names of J. Smith and Sam Smalls. 

In the fourth and fifth districts of Seneca County his name 
was scratched on 38 ballots, 16 of them being the Doyle ballots. 

Now, as I have said, the two men who are shown to have been 
bribed did not vote Doyle ballots, as far as the evidence discloses. 
One of them (Sheridan) certainly did not, for he voted, if he 
voted the ticket he got from Harmon, a Democratic paster with 
Noyes’s name on it, and all the Doyle ballots were Republican 
pasters. The other (Green)did not know what was on his ticket, 
nor was he told. As to Ferris, I repeat that his testimony dis- 
closes the fact, if it discloses anything, that he was not bribed, 
or that he was a fellow with no moral sensibility and utterly un- 
worthy of credit. 

Then, with no evidence whatever of fraud in connection with 
the Doyle ballots, is the mere fact that the initials A, B, C, and 
so on were used sufficient to convince any reasonable mind that 
they were necessarily fraudulent, not only in their preparation, 
for that is not enough, but in their use by the voters? 

Fraud is never presumed; the gentleman of Alabama says that 
it is hard to establish it. Yes, it is hard to establish it, and one 
great reason is the law will not aid you with presumptions; the 
evidence must be so plain that you can not escape the convic- 
tion that it exists. If you have direct evidence well and good, 
but if you have circumstances only, these circumstances must be 
so strong and convincing as to lead you irresistibly to the conclu- 
sion, according to human experience, that fraud must exist. 

Now, sir, while Ido not think it is necessary, certainly it is 
not incumbent on me, to suggest reasons for the preparation of 
the Doyle ballots, yet, as the gentlemen sustaining the minority 
report suggest a fraudulent reason, I want to suggest honest rea- 
sons. 

I can account for these ballots in many ways consistent with 
honesty of purpose, so far as the voters, at least, were concerned; 
and if the facts of the case were even consistent with dishonesty 
as well as honesty, this House, like a judicial tribunal, should 
adopt tne construction in favor of honesty. 
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What reasons can I suggest for the preparation and use of 
these ballots? " 

There was much scratching of Earl’s name everywhere, and 
fictitious names were frequently used. 

There was dissatisfaction with Earl’s candidacy, and this was 
so great as to lead some to an exhibition of a contemptuous oppo- 
sition. We are not strangers to the exhibition of such feeling: 
we have observed it in our own political lives; and if these bal- 
lots were intended to manifest that feeling, it was done in no 
more striking way than you have seen and i have seen. The 
man who prepared them, if he had that purpose in view, violated 
no law, neither did the men who voted them. 

Again, they may have been prepared “ to spot” voters, as the 
saying is; they may have been given to men whose politics were 
doubtful, in order that they might be located. I have heard of 
marks being put on tickets, without the knowledge of voters, to 
ascertain whether they were really what they professed to be in 
their daily conversations. 

Again, they may have been prepared to meet the demand for 
scratched ballots and to relieve the party of the trouble of think- 
ing of names to put on them, fictitious or real. 

Again, they may have been given to some man who for a con- 
sideration had agreed to deliver votes and marked so that it 
might be ascertained at the counting whether he had fulfilled 
his contract, and by him given to voters who were utterly igno- 
rant of his corrupt purposes. 

Why, sir, there are many suggestions I might make which are 
perfectly reasonable and consistent with honesty upon the part 
of the voters. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Coss] and other gentlemen 
entered the field of conjecture in favor of guilty knowledge upon 
the part of the voters; I enter the field in favor of innocence. 
They array themselves against the law which presumes every 
man innocent of a crime, a violation of law, or a dishonest act 
until he is proved guilty; I stand on the side of the law, and in 
its name I demand that the crime of bribery shall not be stamped 
upon these 16 men who voted these Doyle ballots by a system of 
guessing or by suspicions which may come into the mind of even 
as fair a gentleman as my colleague on the committee [Mr. Cons] 
usually is, for, so far as the evidence goes, they are as honest and 
honorable as either my colleague or myself. 

I now desire to call attention to a decision of one of the supreme 
courts of New York, in which the court held that evidence such 
as is relied upon in this case is entirely insufficient to cast out 
ballots similar to the Doyle ballots. 

The decision was rendered by Justice Barnard on the 13th day 
of December, 1890, and I will quote only the part bearing upon 
this case: 

As tothe 18 ballots in East Fishkill, there is more cause for hesitation. 
Here it may be claimed that a man has gone to the voter and said: ‘‘ We 
have designed a scheme under which we will agree to pay you for your vote 
if the ballot marked with this particular name on it comes out of the box.” 
But you can't destroy 18 ballots because a man has gone to one voter and 
made such a proposition as that. You claim to have proof that this propo- 
sition was made to one or more parties and failed. You may surmise that 
in other cases it succeeded, but you can’t take away these 18 votes on such 
surmise without a particle of proof. 

I am not responsible for the enforcement of alaw. To make out your case 
you must find the eighteen men who voted these ballots and take the list, A, 
B, and C, D, and E, F, each one by himself, and show he did it with evil in 
tent. You rest your whole case on the assumption that every man is respon 
sible for all there is on his ballot. The individual voter can’t be deprived 
of his vote on such anassumption. Thereis no doubt evidence here of an 
illegal combination, but you can’t destroy all the votes in the box on such 
evidence. A man may just as easily have voted one of these ballots inno- 
cently as with fraudulent intent. Suppose they tried to buy one man or two 
men on ballots marked in this way and failed? Suppose they bought some 
votes that were put in the box? That does not prove that all the votes that 
are alike were put there with wrong intent. These votes must be presumed 
to have been properly and honestly cast unless there is proof as to each 
voter to the contrary. I will quash these papers. 

It will be observed that the court held that you could not place 
men under the curse of bribery by such testimony as is relied 
upon in this case. 

My colleague [Mr. Coss of Alabama] insists that this decision 
has been reversed. Linsistthatit hasnot. Here is the decision 
upon which he relies, as I understand. I quote the language ol! 
the court: 

To my mind, as to the 18 ballots in East Fishkill the evidence was sufli- 
cient to establish a conspiracy for the purpose of committing a fraud in 
casting of ballots, but what evidence shall be satisfactory proof that any one 
ballot was bought or cast in fraud of the lawis a difficult subject to which to 
apply any cast-iron rule, as the circumstances must differ in each case; but 
where a conspiracy is established to defraud, and some ballots containing 4 
certain —— ed mark are shown to have been cast in pursuance of such con- 
spiracy, it seems to me that all ballots containing such specified mark ought 
to be thrown out of the count. 

It is utterly impracticable to prove an intent of each individual voter, ex 
cept by the voter himself, and such evidence can not be compelled as that 
would require him to testify to his own guilt. The law is, therefore, under 
such a construction, nugatory. 

In the case under discussion no conspiracy is established. 
There is no evidence in connection with the Doyle ballots ex- 
cept the repudiated and unsigned statement of Ferris. It is not 
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shown by a scintilla of proof that any ballot was cast in pursu- 
ance of any conspiracy, much less a Doyle ballot. There were 
probably two ballots cast for Noyes by Sheridan and Green which 
were purchased, but it is folly to insist that there was a conspir- 
acy established by any proof in the record. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. FELLOws] laid great | 
stress upon the point that the Doyle ballots were all Republican 
‘nasters.” He grew eloquent,and pressed upon the House with 
all his power the fact that they were Republican pasters. He 
followed that up with the statement that all of the 28 marked 
ballots were Democratic official ballots. 

Now, the record shows that every one of those 28 marked bal- 
lots cast for Rockwell were Democratic ‘* pasters,” marked be- 
fore they were taken into the booth, or at least before they were 
cast. The gentleman from New York, however. corrected him- 
self afterwards, so that the position he took as to the Doyle bal- 
lots was a boomerang—it shot backwards as well as forward, and | 
his denunciation of the Doyle ballots applicd as well to the 28 
marked ballots cast for Rockwell. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Will the gentleman permitaquestion right | 
there? 

Mr.O’FERRALL. Yes, sir, certainly. | 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Does the record show that those 28 ballots | 
cast for Mr. Rockwell were marked before they went in? 

Mr. O°FERRALL. There is no evidence as to where they 
were marked. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I noticed the point made by the gentieman 
from New York [Mr. FELLows], that there had been no suffi- 
cient notice on this point, and that this evidence was brought in 
at the end of the rebuttal testimony, and I think it is a very ma- 
terial inquiry whether the ballots were marked before they were 
taken out of the ballot box. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Yes. Now I want the attention of the 
House to what. I am about to say. I repeat that every one of 
those 28 marked ballots cast for Mr. Rockwell in the city of El- | 
mira, his home, was a Democratic paster. Every one of those 
Democratic pasters was found in the ballot box when the box | 


was opened that night after the polls closed. So far in answer | 
to the question of the gentleman from Tennessee. They were 
in there, marked. As to when the testimony was taken in re- 
gard to these 28 marked ballots, I will say that it was taken in 
the time for rebuttal testimony—the last ten days. 

But there was no charge in the notice which was given by Mr. | 
Noyes as to these marked ballots, nor was there any charge in 
the answer to the notice as to marked ballots upon the other side; 
not a a And, Mr. Speaker, coming down to strict plead- | 
ing, the testimony in this case in regard to the ‘‘ Doyle ” ballots 
was not admissible any more than the testimony in regard to the 
28 ballots. Noyes, however, exhibiting a spirit of fairness, did | 
not object to the testimony in relation to the Doyle ballots, but | 
Mr. Rockwell did object most strenuously to the introduction of 
testimony as to the 28 marked ballots cast at his own home, 
possibly at his own precinct. 

If there had been nothing wrong as to the 28 ballots, how easy | 
it would have been to show it from the witnesses called; they 
were friends of Mr. Rockwell, Democratic officers of election, 
Democratic inspectors, the Democratic clerk, and the Demo- 
cratic supervisor. Let us right here see what was done. Will- 
iam Sheehan was first sworn after this style, I imagine: 

Place your hand upon the book and swear before Almighty God to tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

And then this question is propounded to him: 


Q. Were you a Democratic inspector of elections in the second district, 
Fifth ward, and assisted in the count? 

A. I was, and I did. 
: Q.. Have you any knowledge of the meaning of the marks upon these bal- 
ots? 

Dumb, dumb, dumb as an oyster he stands! 

Next Michael Connolly was sworn: 





Put your hand upon the book, and swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. 


2. roe you a clerk of the board at the general election, November 4, 1890? 
. L was. 


i Have you any knowledge of the meaning of the marks upon these bal- 
OoUs? 

He stands as dumb as a post. 

Mr. ALLEN. That had been objected to, had it not? 

Mr. O’FERRALL. I have already stated that; but if Mr. 
Rockwell and his attorneys were not afraid of the truth in ref- 
erence to this matter, why did they object? 

Mr. JOHNSTONE of South Carolina. Because there was no 
opportunity for rebuttal. 

Mr. O°FERRALL. They were his own friends testifying, and 
yet he feared their testimony. 
saul COBB of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, it is fair that this mat- 

r— 


M~. O’FERRALL. My dear friend, sufficient time has been 


| tainly 
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given you heretofore to get your side of this case before the 
House. You had three hours. [Laughter.]} 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. This point was never made before. 

Mr. O°FERRALL. What point? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. As to the reason why they did not 
allow this evidence to come in. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. That is your own fault. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Does the gentleman decline to yield? 

Mr. O°'FERRALL. I decline to yield at this point. I do not 
want to have my argument broken up. 

Next Jerry McCarthy was sworn: 

2. aoe you ballot clerk at the general election held November 4, 1890? 

. was. 
' Q. Have you any knowledge of the meaning of the marks upon these bal- 
ots? 

He hears, but his tongue is silent. 

Next John D. Donovan was sworn: 

; Te you a Democratic inspector at the general election held November 
, 1890? 

A. I was. 

‘ 2. Have you any knowledge of the meaning of the marks upon these bal- 
pts 

He looks away into space, and refuses to answer. 

Next Thomas Cooklyn was sworn: 

Q. Were you a Democratic supervisor at the general election, November 
4, 1890, and assisted in the count? 

A. I was. 

. Q. Have you any knowledge of the méaning of the marks upon these bal- 
ots? 

Mr. Cooklyn stands dumb, dumb, dumb. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Why? 

Mr. O'FERRALL. Becauss there was something behind it. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Oh, no; that is not the reason. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. If this thing could have been cleared up, 
Mr. Rockwell or his counsel never would havé objected, because 
every one of these witnesses was Rockwell's friend. They were 
the Democratic officers of the election. How easily they could 
have answered, ‘‘I know nothing about those ballots.” How 


| simple would have been their answers. What little time would 


have been consumed. Oh, Mr. Speaker, those refusals were 
most ominous. The gentleman from New York [Mr. FELLOWS] 
says the marking may have been done by the officers of the elec- 
tion in counting. -Oh! no. They were marked when they were 
taken out of the ballot box, and besides, why should they have 
marked these 28 Democratic pasters and no other ballots? How 
unreasonable. 

Mr. CoBB of Alabama rose. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. I hope the gentleman will not disturb me? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I could explain that matter in a min- 


| ute, if the gentleman would allow me. 


Mr. O’FERRALL. ‘“‘I know the galled jade will wince,” and 
tight shoes will pinch. 
Mr. COBB of Alabama. You have the conclusion, and cer- 





Mr. O°'FERRALL. Yes, sir, I have the conclusion and I pro- 
pose to conclude. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I see you do. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I suggest to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia that it might enlighten some members of the House who, 
like myself, have not heard the whole of this discussion, if he 
would allow the gentleman from Alabama to make hisstatement. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. I am willing to give every chance in the 
world to any member who wants to understand this case. I sup- 
posed my friend from Alabama[Mr. Cos] had all the informa- 
tion he desired in this matter, and thatI could not enlighten 
him any; but if any member of the House desires me to yield for 
a question, I am ready to do so. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Iwish to say to the gentleman that [ 
have just returned to the city,and until to-day have not heard 
the discussion of this case at all. I have tried to get some light 
from the debate this morning,and have received much; but | 
think it important the gentleman from Virginia should let the 
gentleman from Alabama make the statement which he rose to 
make just now. My vote might be affected by it. 4 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I? 

A MEMBER. We will give you all the time you want. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Will the gentleman from Virginia allow me 
to ask a queston? 

Mr. O°FERRALL. Certainly. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Inthe opinionof the gentleman from Virginia 
why did those witnesses refuse to make response to those ques- 
tions? 

Mr. O'FERRALL. You ask my opinion? 

Mr. BLOUNT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. My opinion is this, that there wae corrup- 
tion in those 28 ballots, and that those Democratic officiais knew 
something in regard tothem. Thatis my judgment. 

They were Rockwell’s friends; he must have known wkattheir 
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testimony would be, and he sealed their lips and put padlocks on 
their mouths. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. 

Mr. GREELEAF. 
me a question? 

Mr. O'FERRALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GREENLEAF. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Virginia if these 28 ballots which were cast for Rockwell. the 
marked ballots, wereso marked that they could have been identi- 
fied by the individual voter? 

Mr. O'FERRALL. Well, I do not know whether each voter 
could have done so or not. It is difficult to say. There were 
peculiar marks, or a series of marks, by which those familiar 
with their meaning could doubtless have recognized them. Some 
had check marks in one shape, and some in another; some had 
the figure 3, some the figure 5, and some the figure 8 in the corner 
diagonally opposite to the check marks. It was in my opinion a 
cunningly devised system of marking. Now, it can not be imag- 
ined that they would have been marked in that peculiar way ex- 
cept for a purpose. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Missouri. I want to ask the gentleman from 
Virginia a.question, with his consent. 

Mr.O’FERRALL. Well, I always like to be accommodating, 
but I would prefer to proceed. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Missouri. I have not interfered in this mat- 
ter at all, and I only want to ask a question for my own informa- 
tion. 

Mr. O’°FERRALL. Very well. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Missouri. And it is this: All of the Doyle 
ballots were paster ballots furnished by some outsiders; but all 
of these other ballots, these 28, were obtained, as I understand, 
from the ballot clerk? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Oh, no. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. I will be very glad to give the gentleman 
information upon that point. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Missouri. I only want to get at the facts. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. Then I will state to the gentleman that 
the Doyle ballots were Republican pasters and that the Rockwell 
ballots were Democratic pasters. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Missouri. Not pasters in both cases? 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Yes, they were all pasters. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Missouri. Then this other question with 
your consent: The mark was not on the paster, was it? 

Mr. O’FERRALL. The marks were all on the pasters. 

Mr. O’NELLL of Missouri. My information is that the mark 
was on the corner of the ballot. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Oh, no; it was on the paster. 
covers the ballot almost entirely. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Missouri. Now, another question. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Ido not think that I can yield further to 
questions from the gentleman. I must proceed. 

Mr. O’NEILLLof Missouri Ido not know how much time you 
have, but I understand it to be unlimited. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. 
durance are not unlimited. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Missouri. [ do not want to exhaust the gen- 
tleman’s powers; andif he will yield me five minutes I can much 
better round up my questions than by interrupting him. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. Well, I do not propose to do that. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Will the gentleman from Virginia yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Certainly. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I wish to ask if it is true, as has been sug- 
gested to me, that the reason the officers of election refused to 
answer in the case to which you have referred, was because the 
counsel objected and instructed them not to answer. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. I do not know why theyrefused unless, as 
I have stated, they knew there was something wrong. They 
were not bound toclose their mouths because the counsel ob- 
jected. 

Mr. BLOUNT. 
not to answer? 

Mr. O'FERRALL. The counsel for Mr. Rockwell raised ob- 
jections to the testimony and advised the witnesses that they 
were not bound to answer, and they seemed to be very willing to 
follow his alvice—they were Democratic officials—and each says, 
‘under advice of counsel, I decline to answer.” When the Repub- 
lican officers of election were called the counsel did not advise 
them not to answer. This is to me very significant. 

Mr. BLOUNT. On what grounds did the counsel object? 

Mr. O’FERRALL. 
statod, that the testimony was taken out of time, 

Mr. O'NEILL of Missouri. 
line or a syllable anywhere showing corruption on the part of | 
Mr. Rockwell? 

Mr. OFERRALL. Well, have you the floor or have I? 
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Mr.O’NEILLof Missouri. Well, you can have it now, if you 
answer that questiqn. [Laughter.] 

Mr.O’FERRALL. Iam very sorry the gentlemanfrom Missouri 
has found it necessary, ever since the consideration of this case 
commenced, to absent himself and has not listened to the dis- 
cussion of. so important a matter. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Missouri. If you will give me five minutes 
of your time 

Mr. O'FERRALL. No, sir; [do not propose to do that. Ido 
not think you know anything about the case, and you could not 
learn it in five minutes. [Laughter.] 

Mr. O’NEILL of Missouri. Well, if I didnot know more about 
it than you do I think I would take my seat. I know that there 
has been corruption and rottenness shown clearly and conclu- 
sively on one side and none on the other. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. I am satisfied that if there has been cor- 
ruption and fraud on one side, there has been on the other. If 
the Doyle ballots are corrupt, the 28 marked ballots cast for 
Rockwell are corrupt. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Missouri. Where is the evidence? 

Mr. O’FERRALL. In this record; and if you had read it, it 
seems to me you would have seenit. I believe, and I desire to 
state now and upon my responsibility as a man and a Democrat, 
that Hosea H. Rockwell holds a seat upon this floor by fraud, 
not of the inspectors of election, I will not charge that, but by 
a change of the returns between the time that the ballots were 
counted and the time of the recount. His certificate was based 
upon returns steeped in fraud. This is my belief, firm and fixed. 

Mr. JOHNSTONE of South Carolina. The gentleman is mis- 
taken in supposing that that marking was on the paster. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. I quote from the testimony, page 25 of the 
record: 

Charles Tidd: 
Q. What was the character of these marked ballots? 

A. Democratic pasters. 

Horace Batteson: 

Q. What were these ballots? 

A. They were full Democratic pasters. 

Passing on I will refer now to a point made by my worthy col- 
leagues, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. COBB] and the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GILLESPIE] in their minority 
report. They started out with the assertion that because the 
Doyle ballots were marked, they were void. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. My friend is entirely in error, and he 
ought not to quote me and insist upon it when I say that he is 
in error. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman said that the 
statute of the State of New York made the marking of a ballot 
| for the purpose of identification —— 

Mr. JOHNSTONE of South Carolina. 








By the man who cast 





it—— 

Mr. O’FERRALL (continuing). For the purpose of identifi- 
cation by the man who cast it a void ballot, and he assigned as 
the reason that the act of marking was made a misdemeanor, 
and the man was made liable to punishment. That is correct, 
| is it not? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. It is correct in part. My proposi- 
| tion is that under the New York law whenever a ballot is 
marked for the purpose of identification it becomes a void ballot, 
but in order to show that it was marked for identification you 
must have evidence that tends toestablish that fact, separate and 
apart from the marking. 

Mr.O’FERRALL. Very well. Now,Isay, Mr. Speaker,with 
emphasis, that if each one of these Doyle ballots had been marked 
by the voter himself for the express purpose of being identified 
by him, they would not be void ballots. All the decisions of 
all the land are to that effect. I have a decision here from the 
State of New York, not of the court of last resort, but of the su- 
preme court in special term, a decision rendered by Judge Froth- 
ingham Fish, in which the very question that is involved in this 
case came up. 
| Mr.COBB of Alabama. There is a later decision. 

Mr. O°FERRALL. Iam not speaking about that. 
about that, and it is not upon this point, either. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Yes, it is. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Do not interrupt me, please. You com- 
plained very much of it yourself when you were speaking. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I know Idid, and I will not interrupt 
you except to correct you. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. You have made your argument. 
ave submitted it to the House. 
A MEMBER. For three hours. 


Mr. O'FERRALL. For more than three hours you occupied 


T know al! 





You 


Is there a scintilla of evidence, a | the time of the House, and you ought to have been able to say 
all that you could say in that time. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. 
Mr. Speaker. 


[ Applause. | 
I did not make any misstatement. 
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Mr. O°FERRALL. Well, of course I know my friend does not 
mean to say that in any offensive sense. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Not at all. 

Mr. OFERRALL. Mr. Speaker, I would spurn myself if I 
were to make any intentional misstatement on this floor. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. That is correct. I do not question 


Nir. O’FERRALL. This was a case from the county of Mont- 
gomery, entirely outside of this district, where Judge Earl’s 
name was scratched on a number of tickets—I do not know how 
muany—and fictitious names written upon the ballots. The case 
went before that court, presided over by Judge Frothingham 
Fish, and he held that even if these ballots had been marked by 
the voters themselves for the purpose of identification by them- 
selves that did not avoid the ballot; that the statute does not go 
that far; and so it is with every other authority which I have 
here. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. 
1890 was passed? 

Mr. OFERRALL. Of course not. The ballot law of 1890 was 
involved, and this case grew out of the very election from which 
this contestsprung. It wason the Ear! ballots that the scratch- 
ing was done, just as it was in this election. And for the enter- 
tainment and instruction of my friend, I will read from this 
opinion, in order that there may be no doubt about it: 


Certain ballots had been rejected by the inspectors as defective for having 
the names of fictitious persons written in as candidates for judge of the court 
of appeals, claimed to be as signals, that the persons using them had agreed 
to use them for a money consideration and to identify the ballots. 


Now, what does the court say? The court says this: 


Section 35 of the act prohibits any voter from placing any mark on the 
ballot by means of which it can be identified as the one voted by him, and 
makes the person who does so guilty of a misdemeanor. Noother forfeiture 
isimposed. The ballot, if so marked, is not condemned and can not be re- 
jected. 

There is the authority of the New York court. Now, I willfollow 
that up by a decision of the court of last resort of the State of 
Colorado. Here itis. Listen toit. The judge says: 

I find no case, and I think none can be found where the deduction of such 


votes is allowed from the count in the absence of legislative expression 
against counting or receiving the same. 

I have read from the case of Kellogg vs. Hickman, 12 Colorado 
Reports, pages 260 and 261: 

1 follow this up with a decision of the Wisconsin court of ap- 
peals: 

It is very clear that the statute (section 10, chapter 464, Laws of 1885) mak- 
ing it an offense for any person to print any ballot for use at any election or 
distribute or circulate at any such election any printed ballot having any 
printing, engraving, device, or mark of any kind upon the back thereof, 
ought to have the same construction as the constitutional provision in re- 
spect to the word “ judiciary,” printed on judicial ballots. The law making 
this necessary is not affected or repealed by this statute, and this necessary 
practice under it is notin conflict with this statute. It is not certain that 
this statute ought not to be so construed as to embrace only printing, en- 


Was not that before the ballot law of 


graving, device, or mark that in itself indicates, or may be naturally used or | 


intended to indicate, how an elector votes at an election; but this statute 
does not prohibit the voting such a bailot or de2lare the vote itself illegal. 

[ have read from the case of the State ex rel. Briesen vs. Bar- 
den, 77 Wisconsin Reports, pages 609 and 610. 

Surely my colleagues will no longer cling to their position 
after this array of authorities, which could be multiplied with- 
out limit, against them. 

To the same effect I have the two reports referred to hereto- 
fore that were made unanimously in the Forty-second Congress, 
by both Democrats and Republicans, and adopted by the House, 
in the cases of Giddings vs. Clarke, from the State of Texas, and 
McKenzie vs. Braxton, from my own State of Virginia. 

These decisions settled that question; so that even if all these 
parties marked the ballots they voted for identification by them- 








selves they were not void, and we fall back upon the sole question | 


as to whether they were marked for a fraudulent purpose or to 
indicate the ballots of debauched voters. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Will the gentleman read these 
cases? 

_Mr. O°FERRALL. 
time. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. 
you refuse to do so. 

Mr, O‘'FERRALL. Now, Mr. Speaker, these Doyle ballots 
were known to be in existence the very night of the election. 
They were found in the ballot box, and ene of Mr. Rockwell’s 
friends, one of the inspectors of the election, carried them around 
in his pocket for twenty-four hours, and until they were pinned 
or pasted as samples on the returns. He then took them out 
of his vest pocket. I will not stop to criticise that action upon 
his part. That is the fact. 
upon it you please. The contestee’s friends knew of their ex- 
istence the night of the election and they were counted with- 
out protest, and when Col. Noyes went before the supreme court 
asking that the State canvassers, or county canvassers in the first 


I will let you read them when you get 


I wanted you to read them, and 


You can place whatever construction | 


| 


} 
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place, should be required to canvass the votes in the five districts 
in Elmiraaccording to the statements written out on the night of 
the election and as the result was publicly proclaimed, it would 
have been perfectly competent for Mr. Rockwell to have there 
proceeded to raise the question as to the Doyle ballots. He could 
have done it by counter-charges. He did not doit. He could 
have done it by instituting an independent proceeding in the 
shape of a mandamus to require the rejection of these ballots. 
He did not do it. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, the supreme court of the State of New 
York had jurisdiction, and took jurisdiction in precisely a simi- 
lar case since, and seated a Democratic senator in the present 
senateof New York. Over 1,200 Republican ballots were thrown 
out in one senatorial district in the State of New York because 
they were marked ballots, and therefore void under the statute 
of New York, amended since the election in controversy arose. 
Jurisdiction attached to the court under and by virtue of the stat- 
ute of 1880, not repealed or affected by the new election statute, 
which provided for the correction of errors in the counting of 
votes or illegal ballots. 

So that Mr. Rockwell had his remedy either by counter- 
charges in the mandamus proceeding instituted by Noyes or by 
an independent proceeding instituted by himself. But neither 
he nor his astute counsel had any idea that there was anything 
in the question, or they were afraid of the same question at Rock- 
well’s own home in the city of Elmira in regard to the 28 marked 
ballots, which were discovered the night of the election, and a 
protest entered against counting them by the friends of Noyes. 

Mr. MAGNER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Oh, well, yes. 

Mr. MAGNER. Does the gentleman insist that the contestee 
could have raised any question as to these 16 ballots in the pro- 
ceedings instituted by Col. Noyes in the supreme court? 

Mr. O’FERRALL.. I have already stated, Mr. Speaker, that 
I believe he could, and besides that, there was nothing to prevent 
him from suing 6ut a mandamus himself. 

Mr. MAGNER. Then let me,asa lawyer practicing in New 
York, tell the gentleman that Mr. Rockwell could not have 
raised that question in those proceedings or in any other pro- 
ceeding than a quo warranto for the purpose of going into the 
merits of the whole controversy, and that, having the title to the 
seat in the shape of the certificate of election, he could not have 
instituted such a proceeding independently. 

Mr. O°’FERRALL. Idiffer with the gentleman, and he simply 
puts hisopinionagainstmine. Thecaseof The Peopleez rel. vs. 
The Board of County Canvassers of Onondaga County and Rufus 
T. Peck will sustain my position, [ think. Noyes was insisting 
that the returns prepared the night of the election properly 





| showed the result, and it would have been competent for Rockwell 


to insist, not oniy that these returns did not correctly state the 
numberof votes each had received, but in addition that illegal 
ballots had been cast for Noyes and counted for him, and should 
be rejected. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, nothing of that kind was done by the con- 
testee. He made no effort whatever to present the question as 
to the ‘‘ Doyle” ballots by countercharges in the mandamus pro- 
ceedings instituted by Mr. Noyes, nor did he do it by instituting 
distinct proceedings himself. He had an able and astute attorney 
before the committee, and who represented him all the way 
through this case in the taking of his proof and in the courts, 
and he is himself a practicing lawyer. I repeat that this point 
about the ‘‘ Doyle” ballots was an afterthought. 

There was no serious attention given to it before the Commit- 


| tee on Elections. There never was any serious consideration 


given to it in the brief of the contestee; but, after everything 
else had been swept away and there was no ground on which he 


| could stand, then, like a drowning man grasping at a straw, he 


plants himself upon the 16 ** Doyle” ballots and raises a techni- 
cal question as to the admission of testimony in regard to the 28 


| marked ballots cast for him, when, technically, he himself had 


no right to introduce any testimony at all in regard tothe ‘* Doyle” 
ballots, there being nocharge in his answer to the notice of con- 
test upon which it could be based. 

Mr. BUTLER. I may have misunderstood the gentleman, but 
I understood him to say a moment ago that the Committee on 
Elections gave no serious consideration to the ‘* Doyle” ballots. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. 1 did not say that. I said that the attor- 
neys who argued the case before the committee did not deal with 
the ‘‘ Doyle” ballots seriously, neither the counsel for the con- 
testee nor the counsel for the contestant. They merely gave 
them a passing notice. But when the committee came to con- 
sider the question and when it was found that Mr. Rockwell 
could not be given the seat upon the recount, then attention was 
given by the committee to the ‘‘ Doyle” ballots and 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. 





Is the gentleman aware—— 





Mr. O’FERRALL. I can not yield, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. But are youaware that you are mak- 
ing an attack upon your colleagues which is unjustified? 

Mr. O'FERRALL. In what way am I doing it? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. You are doing it by intimating—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (interposing). The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I ask unanimous consent that the 
time of the gentleman from Virginia be extended without limit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I want to know what that re- 
quest means? Can the gentleman, when he is through with his 
speech, give the time to four or five other people or is he to have 
only time enough to complete his own remarks? 

A MEMBER. Just time to complete his own argument. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Alabama, that the time of the gentleman 
from Virginia be indefinitely extended? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Iam satisfied, Mr. Speaker, that my 
very especial friend—for we are friends arid this matter has not 


disturbed our friendship in the least—has unintentionally done | 


injustice to the minority of the Committee on Elections. 
fr.O°FERRALL. Oh, no. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. He does them injustice when he as- 
serts that having failed upon one point they searched out another. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. I did not say that, Mr. Speaker; I did not 
say that having failed upon one point they took up another. But 
I want to say this, and I want to proclaim it to this House now, 
though I suppose it is unnecessary for me to do so, that I am a 
Democrat from crown to toe and a partisan too, in some respects 
perhaps too much of a partisan, and I was anxious to seat the 
contestee, if [ could do soin eonscience, but Iam not so much 
of a partisan, Mr. Speaker, as to turn my head away and refuse 
to see the right simply because the right will hurt my party 
friend, nor do [ belong to that small class of Democrats, if there 
be such a.class, who will twist and contort testimony, who will 
act upon unwarrantable assumptions, who will raise doubts where 
no doubt exists, and conjure up facts in order to retain a Demo- 
crat upon this floor. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Does the gentleman mean to impute 
that to the minority of the committee? 

Mr. O°FERRALL. Let me go on. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. But you are making a personal at- 
tack. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. 
personally. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. 
construction. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Well, I withdraw anything that may ap- 
pear to reflect personally upon my friend from Alabama. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. But do you admit that I was as hon- 
est as you were in this matter? 

Mr.O’FERRALL. Ihavenottheslightest doubt of it; though 


I have not meant to attack the gentleman 


No; but your language bears that 


I just wish to say this to my friend in agood-humored way, thatif I | 


had undertaken to follow all his peregrinations in this case the 
Lord only knows where I would have landed beforeI got through. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. 
opportunity for a word. 

Mr. O°FERRALL. All right. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has 
yielded to me-a moment. Ido not believe that the gentleman 
has any personal feelings so far as I am concerned, but he has 
made a false impression upon the House. He knows as well as 
I do that when this matter was under discussicn in the committee 
we considered it argumentatively and raised all these various 
points, sofar as we discussed it together. We did not go through 
the whole record, but, so far as we did go, everything was said 
one side or the other that occurred to us—— 

Mr.O’FERRALL. Now, do not make a speech. 

Mr. FORNEY. He is entitled to, after your remark. 

Mr.O’FERRALL. I suggest to my worthy and distinguished 
friend from Alabama [Mr. FORNEY] that his colleague [Mr. COBB] 
is able to take care of himself. 

Mr. FORNEY. Yes. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. But the gentleman also knows that 
I never did change my position in regard to the case after having 
examined the record and made up - mind about it. 

Mr O’FERRALL. My friend will allow me, after that state- 
ment, to go into a little secret history in regard tothis matter. 

Several MEMBERS. Oh, don’t do that. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Letus haveit. We want the whole truth; 


Now, in common fairness I ask an 


it will not hurt anybody. 
t must not be understvod that when I 


Mr. O’FERRALL. 
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speak of going into a “little secret history” in connection with 
this case I wouldcast any reflection upon a member of the cop. 
mittee or anybody else. I want to say just this—and it is but 
justice to myself that I should say it, because it was asserted by 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. ALLEN] here yesterday. 
and asserted most defiantly, too, that a majority of the Dero. 
crats on the Committee on Elections were in favor of seating 
Mr. Rockwell. I rose in my place then and denied the ass»; 
tion. I stand here now to deny it, unless those gentlemen haye 
changed their opinions since they expressed them to me. 

Mr. JOHNSTONE of South Carolina rose. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. I will do you justice, my friend; you ars 
not one of those of whom I am speaking. 

Mr. JOHNSTONE of South Carolina. But it ought to be un- 
derstood, when the gentleman is discussing, this matter, that 
some members of the committee were not present during the 
hearing—were absent from the city of Washington, or sick in 
bed. ‘This was the case with myself. I was not present during 
the hearing. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. I shall not do injustice to a human being, 
least of all to my colleagues on the committee over which I have 
the honor to preside as chairman, because they are all my per- 
sonal friends. They were such when the committee was organ- 
ized; they are now. I hope they will remain so. There has 
been no change in my feelings whatever. But they will bear 
me out in this statement, that I have been assailed all around 
the House and in these corridors by pro bono publico gentlemen 
who have been hanging around all the time and who have under- 
taken to criticise me as a Democrat in their very unselfish ex- 
ertions in this case. You know unselfishness is a marked char- 
acteristic with them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COBB of Alabama, Never to me. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Well, I have heard it—— 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. No oneever did it in my presence, or 
I would have defended you. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. am glad of that; because, Mr. Speaker, 
I do not have to go around in my part of the country weariny a 
badge upon the lapel of my coat, with the words ‘‘I am a Domo- 
crat:”on it. [Laughter and applause.] Why, Mr. Speaker, I have 
heard all sorts of charges made against me in connection with 
this report; yet but for the remarks of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi yesterday, I should not now refer to them on this floor. 

It has been charged, sir, that I was warped in my judgment in 
this case because I preferred a certain gentleman as the next 
Democratic nominee for the Presidency. I had supposed that 
as an American citizen I had the right to express my choice. 

My choice is fixed. Everybody who knows my convictions 
knows my preference. Yet lam to be criticised and assailed for 
my conclusion in this case on the ground that [ prefer a certain 
distinguished gentleman as the next Democratic nominee. Itis 
true, Mr. Speaker, that I do prefer acertain gentleman. I prefer 
a great big man. [Applause and laughter.] I prefer a man who 
is a lion and notafox. [Laughter and applause.| I prefer a man 
who stands out before the country head and shoulders above every 
other living Democrat of this age—the man whose great national 
heart knows no North, no South, no East, no West, but one peo- 
ple, standing united under the rustling folds of one flag—a man 
whose home is the nation, unbounded by State lines—the magnili- 


| cient and grand ex-President of the United States, Grover Cleve- 


land. [Loud and long-continued applause. | 
Mr. Speaker, a gentleman near mé asks, what has that to do 
with this contested-election case? I might reply to that ques- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, but I will not. [Laughter and applause. | 
Now, coming back to the question as to how the Elections 
Committee stood 
Mr. COBB of Alabama. That is immaterial. ; 
Mr. O’FERRALL. My friend says it is immaterial, but I do 
not think so. My friend will bear me out in the statement 
that at one time he was as thoroughly with me in this case as 
Judge LAWSON or Judge MOORE, who are still standing by me 
Mr. COBB of Alabama. Now, [deny that with all the empha- 
sis that I can give to the denial. 
Mr. O’FERRALL. I will not do youany injusticea— _ 
Mr.COBBof Alabama. Well, thatisdoing me great injustice. 
Mr. O’FERRALL. In a conference, Mr. Speaker, which was 
held for the purpose of ascertaining how we stood upon this im- 
sortant case, one gentleman immediately announced himself as 
in favor of unseating Mr. Rockwell. Instantly my worthy and 
distinguished friend from Alabama took the floor and declared —— 
Mr. ELLLOTT. I rise to a point of order—that it is not com- 
petent for a member to state on the floor of the House what has 
occurred in the sessions of a committee. 
Mr. COBB of Alabama. Let him go on. ; 
Mr. O’°FERRALL. The matter to which I am referring did 
not take place in the sessions of the committee. Therefore the 
point is not well taken. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia states that 
the matter to which he refers did not take place in committee. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Before the gentleman proceeds there 
is one little matter to which I wish to ask his attention, in order 
that there may be no confusion hereafter. Ido not recollect 
whether the minority resolutions were offered or not. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. It does not matter, Mr. Speaker. I pro- 
pose, when the time comes, tomove the previous question not only 
on the resolutions submitted by the majority of the committee, 
including the majority of Democrats on the committee, but the 
minority substitute as well introduced by my friends COBB and 
GILLESPIE. 

Mr. Speaker, my friend just in my front, my colleague from 
Alabama [Mr. Coss], thinks it would not be proper for me to go 
into the question as to what occurred in the conference to which 
I have referred. I certainly will not do anything improper if I 
know it; and I would have made no allusion to this at all, but for 
the assault made upon me yesterday by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. ALLEN}. 

Mr. ALLEN. Thegentleman isaltogether mistaken. I made 
no assault upon him. [I tried to get him right, but did not as- 
sault him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. O’FERRALL. I will say in response to the gentleman 
who tried to get me right that he gave utterance in the course 
of his remarks to a sentiment which I am sure was uttered with- 
out thought. The sentiment, at least as I understood it, was 
this: That as the Republicans stood together all the time we 
ought to stand tometer all the time. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
Heaven, if that is what the gentleman meant, and he meant it 
in the sense in which it appears, [ thank Heaven I was not rocked 
in the same cradle or raised in the same school of Democracy as 
my friend. [Applause.] But Iam sure he did not mean it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the gentleman allow me to express the 
sense in which I did mean it? 

Mr. O’FERRALL. I will. 

Mr. ALLEN. I deprecate as much as anybody the claim that 


the Democrats should follow the tactics of the Republicans in | 


contested-election cases; but I do say, and I believe that the 
Democrats will susiain me, I say to him that the man in the Dem- 


ocratic party who held one good Democrat up as an owl, and an- | 
other leading Democrat as a lion, was creating a disturbance in | 
[Applause | 


the Democratic party that portended no good to us. 
on the Democratic side. | 
Mr. O’FERRALL. 


sippi. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ALLEN. There are no such places. 

Mr. O°FERRALL. I did not have him in my mind, and cer- 
tainly I had no allusion to him as a lion when I made the re- 
mark. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ALLEN. 
who fights Democrats like you do. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. I tight fraud, Mr. Speaker, thank heaven, 
and stand by the right, whether I find it in the Democratic ranks 
or inthe Republican ranks. [Applause.] 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Then why did you not fight 
these bribers? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Willthe gentleman from 
Virginia allow me to interrupt with a question for information? 

Mr. O’FERRALL. I will, sir. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I understood the gen- 
into these other matters, that the ballots known as the ‘‘ Doyle 
ballots” were proven to have been in the possession of a Demo- 


cratic inspector of elections for twenty-four hours after the polls | 


had closed? 

Mr. O°FERRALL. That is correct. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Then will the gentleman 
inform the House whether there is any doubt as to the person 
who wrote the ‘‘A. Doyle,” * B. Doyle,” **C. Doyle,” ete., on the 
various ballots known as the Doyle ballots? And is there any 
reason given in the testimony to suspect that that was done dur- 


Mr. Speaker, I am very sorry that I made | 
a remark touching any raw place on the gentleman from Missis- | 


And I trust that I may never be a lion toa man | 





| timony about the 28 ballots. 


refers to some folks as ‘‘snappers up of unconsidered trifles,” and 
that is about what we have witnessed here. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. A very ridiculous answer—the 
best he can make. [Laughter.], 

The SPEAKER. TheChair appeals to members not to inter- 
rupt the gentleman who is entitled to the floor without his con- 
sent. The Chair willstate that under the rule gentlemen desiring 
to interrupt should address the Chair, so that the Chair may as- 
certain whether the gentleman entitled to the floor is willing to 
yield; and no other interruption is in order. 

Mr. O°7FERRALL. Now, Mr. Speaker, in answer to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE],I say that these 
ballots were carried around for twenty-four hours in the vest 
pocket of a Democratic inspector, but that, according to the testi- 
mony, in my opinion, the names ‘‘A. Doyle,” ‘* B. Doyle,” ‘*C. 
Doyle,” and so forth, on these ballots, were in the handwriting of 
Duncan McArthur. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Mr. 
McArthur is the man who was the —— 

Mr. WHEELERof Alabama. Thecorruptionist. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I beg the pardon of my 
former commander and distinguished friend when I say to him 
that I hope he will subside for abouttwo minutes. [Laughter.] 
Duncan McArthur is the man who is proven to be the friend of 
the contestant [Mr. Noyes] is he not? 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Yes, Mr. Speaker, he was a Republican 
committeeman in the town of Waterloo, Seneca County, and he 
was charged with being a greatcorruptionist; and it was charged 
in the answer of the contestee that the whole Congressional! dis- 
trict was honeycombed with fraud and besmirched with corrup- 
tion, and after throwing out a drag net andg oing in the high- 
ways and byways he succeeded in finding that $4 had been used 
to debauch voters and that 2 voters only had been purchased 
out of 30,000 voters in that district. Two voters were shown to 
have been corrupted, and $4 to have been used for corrupt pur- 
poses. Now, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. 


Speaker, Duncan 





Will the gentleman al- 


| low me to ask him another question? 


The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’FERRALL. I will yield for a question, Mr. Speaker, 
although J am becoming somewhat exhausted. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Then I will not 
the question. 

Mr. O7FERRALL. Go ahead; I will answer your question. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. It is a matter which I 
really wish to know about. In the record as I read it, the com- 
mittee did not decide the motion of the contestee as to the tes- 
Will the gentleman from Virginia, 
if it is proper, if it is not a committee secret, state to the House 
why it was that that question was not passed upon by the com- 
mittee, and the view which led the committee to leave that mo- 
tion undecided. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. I will answer the question of my friend, 
and there is no question that can be asked me in connection with 
this case, when asked in a proper spirit, that I will not answer. 
The view that the committee took of the matter was this: That 
the Doyle ballots were not void ballots under the laws of the 
State of New York, nor were they tainted with fraud under the 
evidence; and therefore it was not necessary to pass upon the 
question as to the 28 ballots. That is the view that the com- 


submit 


INKL ; | mittee took of it. 
tleman from Virginia to say some time ago, before we entered | 


ing the twenty-four hours when these ballots were in the posses- | 


sion of a Democratic officer? It seems to me that that is informa- 
tion that would be desirable for the House to be in possession of. 

Mr. O°FERRALL. Mr. Speaker,ythese ‘‘ Doyle ballots,” as I 
have stated before, were carried around by a Democratic inspector 
in his vest pocket for twenty-four hours. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Does that make them in your 
opinion corrupt? [Laughter.] 

Mr. O'FERRALL. Now, with the permission of my distin- 
guished friend from Alabama, I would like to answer the question. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I would like to hear an answer 
to the question. 


Mr. O’FERRALL. Ibelieve somebody, perhaps Shakespeare, 


XXITI-——16 


Mr. COBB of Alabama. Will the gentleman—— 

Mr. O°'FERRALL. Oh, Mr. Speaker, I must decline to be in- 
terrupted further by my colleague. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I must enter a denial. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. Enter your denial, then, and let me goon. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia declines to 
yield. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. He allows me to put in the RECORD 
a flat denial of that statement, so far as I am concerned. 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Iam not talking about what the gentleman 
understood or what his second views were. I did know his first 
views upon this case, but 1 did not know what his second views 
were until they appeared in the report. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. My final opinion was made up on the 
whole evidence. 

Mr. O°7FERRALL. 
tleman from Kentucky precisely. 


I have answered the question of the gen- 


The report of the committee 


| states the fact that under the view taken by the committee of 


these 16 Doyle ballots it was not necessary for the committee to 
pass upon the question as to the 28 ballots. 
Mr. COBB of Alabama. Will you state that I was not there 


| at that time? 


| 


Mr. O°FERRALL. I will state that you were not there at that 
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time, nor did you have anything to do with the majority report. 
T am talking about the majority of the committee. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. It was not in the full committee. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. You were not there at the last meeting. 
You were in full accord with us at the first. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Well, I deny that. 

Mr.O’FERRALL. Oh, yes. But it seems strange to me. 

Mr. Speaker, this case is with this House. I have occupied as 
much time asIldesire. I haveendeavored to reply to every point 
which has been raised by the various gentlemen who have ad- 
dressed the House in behalf of the contestee and the minority 
report. When I came tomy conclusion in this case it was after 
due deliberation. I have seen no reason to change. 
a feather for each wind that blows.” I stand now, and I am will- 
ing to go before the country and before the Democracy of the 
country, upon the report submitted by the majority of the com- 
mittee. 

I believe it is right. I do not believe that either these 16 
Doyle ballots or the 28 Rockwell ballots ought to go out, under 
the evidence in thiscase; but I say if one goes out, then the other 
should goout, and that the Democratic party can not place itself 
in the position of throwing out 16 Republican ballots, upon the 
ground that they were fraudulent, and at the same time keep in 


ion, as the 16 Republican ballots. 

This House has an arbitrary right to do as it pleases. But 
use it like a giant.” 

In the last Congress I stood on this floor and denounced the ar- 
bitrary and tyrannical action of the Republican party in con- 
tested-election cases; and parenthetically let me say, Mr. Speaker, 
that I havea pretty good memory, and [ remember most vividly 
that when I was endeavoring to prevent the consideration of a 
case from my own State there were certain gentlemen on this 
floor, who are out-Heroding Herod in behalf of the contestee in 
this case, and some of whom are severe in their criticism of me, 
who remained in this House when all other Democrats had re- 


tired and by their presence aided the Republicans in forming a | 


quorum so that thatcase might becalled up. Yes, Democrats, sir. 

But let that pass. From the commencement of that’Congress 
Democrats-were unseated who were as much entitled to their 
seats in this House as any of us here now with our thousands 
of majority; who held just as clear titles to their seats as the 
sunbeams that ever lighteth up this blessed land of ours. With 
blind madness, the party in power rushed on, unseating men be- 
cause they were Democrats and would not vote for a force bill, 
for monopolistic oppression, and unjust taxation. 

Upon the stump with you my fellow-Democrats, in 1890, I went, 
and with the burning words of truth I arraigned and you ar- 
raigned the Republicans for their tyranny and usurpation in that 
Congress, arraigned them before the great bar of the country; 
and the people rose in their might, and with their avenging 
sword fell fast their blows, and many were the Republican corpses 
left to bleach on the fields of battle at sunset on that memorable 
November day. 

Democrats of Illinois, in 1890 you criticized without mercy the 
chairman of the Committee on Elections, who was a Representa- 
tive from your State, for his course in cases submitted to his 
committee. Democrats of lowa, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Wisconsin, in 1890 
be held up the Representatives from your States who were mem- 

rs of that Committee on Elections for being so blinded with 
partisanship as to turn Democrats out of this House simply be- 
cause they were Democrats. 

Mr. OWENS. If the gentleman will allow me 

Mr. OFERRALL. Oh, no; [ can not yield. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia declines to 
yield. 

Mr. O°FERRALL. Now,I want to know whether you gentle- 
men can return to your people and be justified when you tell 
them that you retained a gentleman on this floor who was never 
entitled to the certificate under which he has held his seat for 
more than twelve months, given to him after the supreme court 
of the State of New York in special session had decided against 
him, given to him and held by him, as it has been, in defiance and 
in the face and teeth of the decision of every court of his State, 
from the courtof original jurisdiction up to the court of last re- 
sort; given to him in the face of the decision of thirteen judges of 
thatState against him; five of the seven judges of the courtof ap- 
peals being Democrats; and that in order to do this you voted to 
throw out 16 Republican ballots that you say were fraudulent, and 
to keepin 28 Democratic ballots that were equally as fraudulent? 
I put these questions directly to you. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. The certificate was given to 
him five months before the decision of the court of appeals. 
{Laughter.] 


**Tam not | 
| passed upon it. 





| he came here with a majority of 6,000. 
28 Democratic ballots that were just as fraudulent, in my opin- | 


| nounced the Republicans for doing in the last Congress. 
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Mr. O’FERRALL. Oh, Mr. Speaker, on the 2d day of Decem- 
ber, 1890, the supreme courtof the State of New York, in special 
term, decided against Mr. Rockwell, and three days thereafter the 
State board of canvassers convened and gave him the certificate. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I said the court of appeals. [ 
did not say the supreme court. 

Mr. O’°FERRALL. We had a case in the Forty-eighth Con- 
gress in which the State authorities of Mississippi gave the cer- 
tificate toGen. Manning. His seat was contested by Mr. Chal- 
mers, who questioned his right to that certificate. 

What did the chivalrous Manning do? Come here and march 
to the desk as Mr. Rockwell did in this case and take the oath? 
No. He declined to act upon that certificate until this House 
The House decided against him and he never 
was seated; and that is what Mr. Rockwell ought to have done 


| after there was a decision of the courts of New York against him. 


Great stress has been laid upon the fact that the contestant 
has a majority according to the report of the committee, of only 
six votes. 

What matters that, Mr. Speaker? Majorities control under 
the Constitution and laws of our land, and the man who comes 
here with a majority of 6 is as much entitled to his seat as if 
Anumber of gentlemen 
upon this floor have small majorities, some of them little larger 


| than that which the contestant has as reported from the majority 
| of the Committee on Elections, yet they are as much entitled to 
while ‘‘it is well to have a giant’s strength,it is tyrannous to | 


their seats as though they came 
spective districts behind them. 

Yes, sir; majorities elect in this country; and, standing here 
as a Democrat without alloy, in the language of a distinguished 
Virginian, ‘‘a Democrat ali the way up and ail the way down 
and all the way round,” [ declare that the Democratic party, 
founded by the illustrioussage whose dustis inurned in the district 
I have the proud honor to represent, can always dare todo right, 
and that it can never afford todo wrong. Fi oalene.] And, 
Mr. Speaker, there never was a time in the history of that grand 
and glorious party when the eyes and the attention of the whole 
country were more firmly fixed upon it than the present, when 
the people are hoping and praying for the restoration of wrested 
rights, time-honored precedents, constitutional limitations, and 
lawful ways, hoping and praying that the Democrats in this 
House will not, like their political foes, ‘‘eat of the insane root 
that takes the reason prisoner,” nor permit the fury of zealots, 
which was one of the causes of the destruction of Jerusalem, to 
tear down the pillars of this Republic. 

Party bias may lead the mind to conjecture, partisan prejudice 
may make it suspicious, but manhood, patriotism, and the innate 
sense of justice implanted in the manly breast will banish parti- 
san bias and discard all partisan prejudice in the consideration 
of a question like this, in which is involved the great funda- 
mental principle upon which this mighty governmental edifice of 
ours stands, the right of the people to elect their own represent- 
atives, rulers, and lawgivers, whether by small or by large ma- 
jorities. 

Mr. Speaker, feeling as I do, impressed as I am, upon this sub- 
ject, I was deeply pained when I read in a newspaper a few days 
ago these editorial words: 

There are members who remember how unceremoniously certain Demo- 
crats were driven from the House in the last Congress without one word of 
discussion on either side, and for that reason they intend to vote their polit- 
icalsentiments without regard to the conclusions drawn by the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, two of the cases there referred to were from my 
own State. In one of them an honored and cherished colleague 
was deprived of his seat without even the poor privilege being 
allowed to any Democrat of opening his lips in his behalf, and a 
man was seated who was never elected—a man who stunk then 
and stinks now in the nostrils of the people of Virginia. 

Both of my colleagues were unseated upon assumptions and 
conjectures, and now we are asked to turn around and keep a 
gentleman upon this floor upon assumptions and conjectures. 
That is, we are asked to do precisely what the Democrats de- 
I want 
to say this to Southern men: I am nowserving my third term on 
the Committee on Elections and I tell you, gentlemen, that when 
you vote to retain the contestee in his seat you will be setting a 
precedent that will come back to plague you just as sure as the 
sun wili rise again if the Republicans ever secure control on this 
floor. 

Take a district in which there is a majority of colored men, 
the Republicans will assume that all colored men are Republic- 
ans and must necessarily cast Republican bailots, and if — are 
not counted as such and returns made accordingly they will in- 
sist that their votes were suppressed. You may act with impu- 
nity upon suspicions and conjectures, not proof, now, and retain 
the contestee in the seat which he hasoccupied so long without 
right, but remember that power may shift tothe other side of 


ere with every vote of their re- 
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this Chamber, and then your words uttered in this case will be 
quoted and your votes will appear before you like horrible 
shadows. 

: Now, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, let us act as becomes a party 
attached to the institutions of our land. 

Let us act as men who have the courage todo right. There 
has been much cheap demagogy floating around in this case. 
if there is anything on this green earth that I do despise it is a 
demagogue. He is a man too mean to live and yet too damnable 
to die. [Laughter.] He will sell his manhood for a shilling and 
parter his soul for a mess of pottage. Such men ought to goand 
bury themselves in the very caverns of the earth, with the owls 
and the bats as their only companions, for they will be despised 
and execrated by all honorable men— 

‘Till, wrapt in flames, the realms of ether glow, 
And heaven's last thunder shakes this world below. 

[ Applause. ] ca 

I thank God I have had the courage tostand by my convictions 
of right inthis case. I have no apologies to make. My people, 
honest and true, despising fraud and cherishing justice, will 
sustain me. They expect me to be consistent, they expect me 
to be honest. Now, let every man do what he believes to be 
right in this matter. Let us act as though there were no party 
lines here. 

We all know how great was the strain upon our institutions 
less than two years ago, and how fast patriotic hearts beat through- 
out our nation’s borders until ‘‘outof the nettle danger we plucked 
the flower safety,” and a mighty political revolution swept the 
Republican party from power in this House and restored the 
Constitution of our fathers to the ark from which it had been 
ruthlessly taken by sacrilegious hands; and now let us seal that 


Satueemenetenell 


ark and save our Magna Charta for all time to come from the | 


Let us hold fast to the confidence of the 


hands of despoilers. 
[Ap- 


people ry pursuing a course here which will command it. 
plause. 

) Let us be true to bed-rock principle upon which this Re- 
public must stand, or it must crumble and fall. 

Let us say to the country that when the Democratic party isin 
power every Congressional district shall have representation on 
this floor according to the will of the people as expressed at the 
polls, whether by a majority of 6 votes or 6,000 votes, and that 
no seat shall be held here simply because the holder belongs to 
the dominant party. 

Let us be true to ourselves and true to the right, and the coun- 
try will breathe easier, our institutions will be safer, the Demo- 
cratic party will be strengthened in public confidence, and we 
will receive from every quarter of this land the plaudit, ‘‘ Well 
done!” and rest with consciences devoid of wrong. 

I thank the House for its kind indulgence. [Loud and con- 
tinued applause. | 


the 


Naval Appropriation Bill, 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. JOHN R. FELLOWS, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 22, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the W> ole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H.h.7093) making appropriations for 
the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, and for other pur- 
poses— 


Mr. FELLOWS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The argument just addressed to the commit- 
tee by the distinguished gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] 
has brought the country to the position, presently to be deter- 
mined by the vote of this House, as to whether we shall go on 
with the work of construction of a navy comporting with the 
dignity and character of our Government and calculated to accom- 
plish the purposes for which it was originally designed, namely, 
first, to prevent war, and second, if warcomes toassure our safety 
against the encroachment of other great naval and maritime 
powers, or whether that work shall be at once, and perhaps for- 
ever, abandoned. 

Iam glad the issue is thus narrowed. I hope the country, 
through its representatives here, will be compelled by the posi- 
tion thus assumed to place itself upon the record at once and for- 
ever as to whether we design to stop this work, which, more than 
any other that has been promoted for the past fifty years of our 
history, is designed to sustain the honor of our flag, to protect 
the character and dignity of the American name, and is a meas- 
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ure of truer economy than any other which has been proposed 
for the consideration of the country. 

Let me congratulate the gentleman from Indiana, and those 
who support the position he has tuken, upon the fact that at 
least they do not intend, by any action they take here, to abolish 
the past history of the United States Navy. Thank heaven that 
is something they can not efface from our record. They may 
check the work where it is at present; they may palsy the hand 
that has brought into being this great enterprise in which eight 
persons out of every ten, of all the people of this Republic, feel a 
larger pride and a deeper interest, than in almost any other ques- 
tion presented; but they can not eliminate from the history of 
the country the fact which stands there, written in letters of im- 
perishable light, as to the past achievements of the Navy, and 
whose future we are seeking, by the bill before the House, to pro- 
mote. The names of Jones and Bainbridge, Decatur and Hull, 
Perry and Lawrence, and Porter and Farragut, thank God, will 
live forever, whatever may be done with the question now be- 
fore the House. [Applause.] 

And I undertake to say to the gentleman from Indiana that 
there never was a condition of emergency or exigency which con- 
fronted this country, nor ever a condition of war in which the 
American Navy was not the shield, protection, and guardian of 
our national honor and safety. In 1812, and from that on to 1815, 
it wasour Navy that protected us against the insolent assumption 
of the greatest naval power in the world. In our recent war it 
was the fact that you were enabled to stretch a cordon of ships 
around the States that were engaged in warfare against the 
Federal Government and environ them so that they could not 
receive the resources of the world; it was this which gave to 
your cause its final success. 

Now, gentlemen, I confront at once and directly the position 
assumed by the gentleman from Indiana that the enlargement 
of our Navy contemplates the enlargement of our Army. I un- 
dertake to show you, in a very few words, a necessity for the ex- 
istence of a Navy, which does not at all exist with reference to 
the enlargement of our Army. 

Let me tell the gentleman, who lives in an interior district, 
not threatened at all by naval hostilities, notatall affected by any 
of the ravages that may be visited upon our coast, thatevery home 
and industry in Indiana is protected by the action and operation 
of laws and forces now existing in all the great States of this 
Union. In the State of New York we are maintaining 20,000 mili- 
tiamen in the form of a national guard—armed as well as any sol- 
diers upon earth and splendidly officered and drilled. Every 
other State is doing the same, until we have, by the action and 
support of the States a great military power that may be invoked 
whenever we are confronted with danger upon the land, and 
around which the entire patriotism of this country may readily 
cluster to the number of millions of men, finding in this trained 
corps of citizen soldiery ample officers, equipment, and organi- 
zation for any emergency in which the country may be placed. 
The gentleman is protected by night and by day—not by astand- 
ing army, but by a system that has been established throughout 
all this nation, which secures upon the land absolute safety 
against every encroachment. But how is it with the coast line, 
with the great cities ? 

The gentleman speaks of the patriotic impulse which will ani- 
mate our citizens if we are confronted with danger; and I recog- 
nize it. Nowhere on earth is it sosplendidly illustrated as here. 
But I tell the gentleman that five millions of armed Americans, 
their bosoms burning with impassioned ardor, could not save our 
great American cities with all their endless industries, with all 
their vast resources, against the encroachment of a naval foe. 
Their mere military power would be inoperative. 

This country will never submit toa large standing army. It 
depends upon its citizen soldiery, maintained by the States them- 
selves, to protect it against any invasion upon the land. But it 
is only Federal power that canor should controlthe Navy. The 
gentleman spoke of the fact, and I wish now to remind him of it, 
that there were no white lips in our Northeastern States when 
there was a recent proclamation of war, as he characterized it. 
Well, there was a war cloud in the sky; every manin this House, 
charged with the responsibility of his situation as a representa- 
tive, felt the gravity of the occasion. 

Mr. HOLMAN. When was that? 

Mr. FELLOWS. I speak of the proclamation of war to which 
the gentleman alluded. I suppose he referred to a recent proc- 
lamation—I do not know. Iknow that but very recently we were 
confronted with the peril of war on the part of a South Ameri- 
can republic; { know that it was imminent. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Chile? [Laughter.] 

Mr. FELLOWS. Yes, Chile. [ know we were confronted with 
war. What prevented it? Gentlemen here may know the char- 
acter of the South American republics, eupneially the character 





of the Chilean people; somewhat arrogant, somewhat inflated, 
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somewhat self-conscious, somewhat impressed with the idea of 
their own superiority, but, nevertheless, a valorous and warlike 
people; and I tell you that if that same difficulty had confronted 
the United States some ten years ago we should have had war, 
because Chile would not have receded from the position she took. 
Our not having war was owing to the fact that we had an Ameri- 
can Navy, the representatives of which, to the number of seven 
or eight ships, were sent into the South American waters to in- 
struct Chile that we were ready to grapple with her upon the 
waters that washed her own shores. [Applause.] And we saved 
$250,000,000 or $350,000,000 of expenditures because we were pre- 
pared for war. The truesteconomy on the part of any nation is 
not to delay preparation until it is involved in war.’ War is al- 

yays expensive; war is enormously costly, war means destruc- 
tion from first to last. It is in time of peace that you must pre- 
pare for war. 

The gentleman says that the cry of ‘‘ Wolf!” has been so often 
repeated that the country has ceased to feel alarmed. But I tell 
the gentleman that the very pith and substance of the fable re- 
ferred to consists in the truth that there was a wolf, and that it 
finally came, and that amid its ravages, amid the destruction it 
caused,amid the lamentations and the evil that were wrought by 
its coming, there was one sorrowful reflection—that the suffer- 
ers had not listened with something more of acquiescence and 
belief to the predictions of their prophet of woe. [Applause.] 

We will not always escape war. The country is becoming 
great and powerful, and is feeling the attrition and contact of 
other nations of the world. Our fame, our influence, and our 
power are becoming so dominant that we may not forever hope 
to escape the fate of other nations. 

I know well, Mr. Chairman, the prowess and valor of the Ameri- 
can people. I have thesupremest confidence, if you equip them 
with adequate resources, that they will meet with firmness any 
question that may arise in our history. But, I tell you, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen of this committee, that that hour will 
as cortainly come as that the stripes and the stars are in our 
flag. We shall have war; not aggressive war; not a war which 
despotisms urge; but as certainly we shall have war. We are a 
peaceful nation. We employ the resources of civilization and 
Christianity. We select our ground on which we will stand, 
upon this side of the waters, and we will not leave it to seek com- 
batants, but here, upon our own ground, against any menace the 
world may employ, for the maintenance of every single right 
that this Republic may justly claim and behind every proclama- 
tion, I would place a gun to enforce it; behind every just man- 
date of this free Government I would have the power of the Gov- 
ernment to go hand and hand with it. [Prolonged applause. ] 

No, gentlemen, do not assure yourselves with the hope that 
you shall forever be at peace with the nationsof the earth. And 
if ever we go to war, the war which threatens danger, which 
menaces our security, which assails our institutions, which strikes 
at the very vituls of the Government, and at the prosperity of 
the country, will be a war upon the waters. We have a power- 
ful fleet now. The gentleman has not overstated the fact or un- 
derestimated its importance. We lack something yet to com- | 
plete the work. We have a fleet of well armored, swift-running 

| 
| 









cruisers, the fastest in the world, and the mostefficient commerce- 
destroyers, perhaps, that float on the waters of the earth. They 
can attack the fleet of any nation, under the convoy of one of its 
most powerful warships, and work vast destruction on that na- 
tion's commerce, and be of immense importance in any struggle 
which may arise with another maritime nation. 

But we have few ships that can stand in their place with the 
American flag flying at their masthead, to fight for the protec- 
tion, for the dignity and the honor of the American Republic. 
Still, we know that three or four are in progress of construction. 
We do not need a navy equal to the navy of England. We do 
not need a navy such as Germany owns, or such as is required 
by the Governments of Russia and of France. What we need 
is a fleet of less guns, of less power, a less number of ships man- 
ned by aless number of men. This-will insure our safety and 
our peace for the simple reason that our territory is a compact 
one. We have no acquisitions abroad. We do not have to sail 
over the world to protect our territory and our commerce, and 
for the additional reason that we are not an aggressive people. 
I would be powerful for defense, and I would have such resources 
as to teach the world that they may not trample upon an Ameri- 
can’s right, or that they may not resist the enforcement of a just 
American demand, without feeling the weight of the power of 
the American Republic. [Applause.] But, Mr. Chairman, I 
would have, both in the constitution of the militia and the naval 
ae of the country, such resources as would insure that con- 

ition. 

Sirs, the question presented is lifted infinitely above the level 
of partisan or party discussion. If it were a simple party ques- 
tion [ would dare to tell the gentleman from Indiana, whom I so 
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highly respect and esteem as that it amounts almost to reverence, 
by reason of his long association with Federal legislation on the 
floor of Congress; by reason of the fact of his earnest devotion to 
American interests, by reason of what I know to be his inflexible 
honesty and sincerity of purpose, and yet, daring to differ with 
him, I would tell him that the party of which he and myself are 
proud, and deservedly proud, dares not go before the country on 
the issue of stopping the building of an American Navy. No 
party can live on that issue if it were reduced simply to that 
plane. 

Talk of expenditure! Why, Mr. Chairman, every dollar that 
you will expend now for the construction of an adequate naval 
force may save tens of millions of dollars in the future. But let 
me appeal to the gentleman from Indiana to remember that 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Georgia, and Minne- 
sota, and every State in this Union, outof their own resources, 
are supplying the soldiery and equipping and drilling the forces 
that will protect him on the soil of Indiana, where no naval power 
can reach, where no bomb from a ship canexplode; that they are 
spending their money by countless thousands to protect his home 
when the hour of peril shall come. 

And of you of the interior, we of the coast, with our thousands 
of millions of dollars’ worth of property, with the busy bustle of 
our commerce, with the clamor and racket of our endless busi- 
nessstrife, ask that the only power which can doit, since the States 
may not, under our Federal Constitution, shall give to us such an 
adequate naval force as will, when the hour of struggle comes, as 
come it will, preserve every star upon our flag and keep its lus- 
ter undimmed. [Loud applause.] 
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HON. JAMES E. COBB, 
OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 20, 1892. 

The House having under consideration the contested-election case of Noyes 
vs. Rockwell, from the Twenty-eighth Congressional district of New York— 

Mr. COBB of Alabama said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I acknowledge the courtesy of the House in 
extending to me the privilege of speaking without limit of time 
in this case, premising, however, that I do not propose to tres- 
pass upon its patience, and will not doso if I am permitted to pro- 
ceed without interruption. 

My effort will be simply to place before the House as plainly 
as I may, and in consecutive order, the circumstances of this case; 
and in connection with that statement to show the law and the 
facts which ought to govern the House in the determination of 
the issue here made. 

In every election contest the parties directly interested, as 
well as the constituencies whom they severally claim to repre- 
sent, are entitled to a fair hearing and a fair determination o! 
the facts and the law involved inthe contest. This is especially 
true now. For some reason or other this case has received a wid: 
discussion, and men have undertaken ex cathedra to determine the 
issue raised, without stopping to inquire as to the facts and the 
law involved. As is usual in such cases, perhaps universal, 
errors have been published broadcast throughout the land, 
errors as to the history of the case, errors as to the condition of 
the Committee on Elections in regard toit, and errors as to th: 
real points upon the determination of which this case will rest. 
I bespeak careful examination and consideration at the hands o! 
this House. 

Matters material to bo remembered are contained in the report 
from the minority of the Committee on Elections, which I read: 


The general election had in the State of New York on the 4th day of No- 
vember, 1890, and at which the contestant and contestee were opposing can- 
didates for Congress, was held under the Australian system of balloting in 
modified form then recently enacted in thatState. It is not necessary to set 
forth in this statement at any length the provisions of this law. Its leading 
purpose is to secure to each voter absolute secrecy in casting his ballot. ‘The 
provisions needed for clearness of statement of our views are the following 

Ballots known as official ballots are provided by the State and are given to 
each voter by an authorized officer at the time the voter presents himself at 
the polis for the purpose of voting. 

These official ballots are prepared for each of the political parties having 
candidates in the field. When the voter presents himself he is handed one 
of each kind of ballot, and also a blank ballot, as it is called—that is, a ballot 
similar in all respects to the others except that the names of the candidates 
are omitted. These ballots are arranged with a stub attached to each in 
such manner that the election officer is enabled to detach the stub without 
opening the ballot. The stubs are consecutively numbered, and the number 
opposite the name of each voter on the poll list corresponds with the stub 
number of the ballot which he casts. 
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After receiving the ballots the voter retires to a booth and there selects 
the ticket he desires to vote, or prepares his ticket, and then folds the tickets 
given him lengthwise and crosswise, and returning to the polling place hands 





the ticket he desires to vote to the election officers to be deposited in a box, | 
and the unvoted tickets to be deposited in another box. The only ticket | 
which the voter is allowed to carry with him into the booth, except the offi- | 


cial ballot, is what is called a “ paster.” 

This paster is a ballot somewhat smaller than the official ballots, which 
contains the names of the persons for whom the parties preparing it desire 
to be voted, and is gummed on the back so that it may be readily attached to 
one of the official ballots. When so attached the paster is counted instead 
of the official ballot. 

At the close of an election the inspectors shall count the ballots and make 
out a statement, written in words at length, showing the whole number of 


pallots taken for each person, and designating the office for which they are | 


riven. 
. They shall also attach to this statement a sample ballot of each kind voted, 


and shall write, partly on the sample ballot and partly on the paper to which | 


they are attached, the number voted of each kind. 


The inspectogs shall then destroy the remaining ballots; and shall cause | 


to be delivered to the county clerk, by him to be put before the board of 
county canvassers, a copy of the statement made by them. 

At the election. referred to errors were committed by the inspectors of 
several of the polling places in not affixing the sample ballots to the state- 
ments. 
he refused to receive them because of the omission spoken of. Thereupon 
some of the inspectors of these precincts thus sending up defective returns 
reassembled on the next day, recounted the ballots, which had not been de- 
stroyed as provided by law, attached the sample ballots, and thus amended 
the returns were transmitted to the board of county canvassers. - 

When this board proceeded to estimate the result of the balloting it was 


| the result. 


When these defective statements were handed to the county clerk | 


| rest on the recount. 
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Ah, but they say that there was an opportunity for fraud, and 
hence that the recount is not reliable. They say that these bal- 
lots were not carefully preserved; that there was no officer of 
the law in whose custody they were deposited. That is true, 
and is convincing, so far as [ am concerned, that it is unsafe to 
It is a dangerous matter to do so; I confess 
it. But looking at the evidence you will discover that although 
there was no officer of the law with whom these ballots were de- 


| posited, although they were perhaps carelessly kept, yet the 


witnesses, numbers of them, come forward and testify to facts 
which tend to the conviction that there had been no tampering 
with the ballots between the first and second counts. 

But there is another matter of importance and to which I wish 
to invite your attention in this connection, and it is this, that 
there is no conceivable motive why any man should have under- 
taken to tamper with these ballots in the boxes so as to change 
Men commit fraud, it is true, but usually when they 
do it they have a motive for so doing, so that when it is done 
there is reasonable ground to apprehend that some good result 
from the fraud will come to themselves. That is true, is it not? 
Now, no livirg human being ever anticipated, or could have an- 


| ticipated, that this second count would be made until the in- 
| spectors of election came and took hold of the ballot boxes. 


discovered that the count made from the face of the returns did not corre- | 


spond to the count made from the sample ballots. 

By counting the numbers on the face of the returns the contestant had 
received a small ene. of the votes cast. By counting the numbers put 
on the sample ballots the contestee had the plurality. The board adopted 
the latter method, and it was declared that the contestee was elected. 

The contestant sued out writs of mandamus against the county canvassers 
to compel them to count the numbers on the face of the returns. In these 
contentions the contestant was successful, the court of appeals deciding that 


the board of county canvassers should have adopted the method of counting | 


the numbers on the face of the returns, and not the method of counting the 
number contained on thesample ballots. It must here be borne in mind that 
the court of appeals did not undertake to decide who of the two candidates 
was elected. That question was not before the court. It decided and at- 
tempted to decide nothing except as above stated. 

Reéstimates were had by the county board in accordance with the decisions 


of the court of appeals, and the contestant was declared to have received a | 


few more votes than the contestee received. 

In none of these proceedings was the question of legality or illegality of 
the votes cast and counted put in issue. 
the inquiry, which of these two parties, the contestant and contestee, did in 
fact and law receive the greater number of legal votes. 


Now, right here we are met with the question whether we, | 9 ; : : : : ; 
I had not pro- | leave this point, Mr. Speaker, there is another thing I wish to 


in this House, are to regard this second count. 
posed, Mr. Speaker, to devote any attention to that matter, be- 
cause I propose to show the House upon other lines of reason- 
ing that this contestee should retain his seat. But you heard 
what occurred here yesterday. The gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. LAWSON] and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. JOHNSON] 


And now for the first time arises | 


devoted a large portion of their time to discussing this question | 


as to the recount by these inspectors. I shall devote very little 
time to it. I will not go over the evidence, but I will state from 
what I have discovered by reading and rereading and studying 
and analyzing it, that this recount discloses more accurately the 
truth than it is disclosed by the first count. 

‘‘Ah!” but gentlemen say, ‘“‘youare a State’s rights Democrat, in 
matters of election proceedings, and must abide by the law of 
the State of New York.” Lagree to the State's rights view of 
this question to the full extent I have gone in this direction, 
and that is this: Wherever a State prescribes the qualifications 
of avoter, that is final and conclusive upon everybody. More 
than that, wherever a State has prescribed the manner in which 
the vote shall be prepared and cast, this House and everybody 
else is concluded. But I have never gone so far as to say that 
this House may not consider facts which occur subsequently to 
the casting and counting of the ballot. 

But I am not going to base my argument on this recount. The 
gentlemen on the other side did so. I have little or no regard 
for it. I only say to any Democrat who does not agree with me 
in the proposition in reference to the strictness of construction 
of aState law, that ifhe believes it right that this House should 
recount the identical ballots used on this occasion and thus ascer- 
tain the number, he will haveno manner of difficulty in keeping 
the contestee in his seat. Why dol say that? Because the evi- 
dence is strong to show that this recount was more accurate and 
more reliable than the original count. 

The first count was made at nightafter a hard day’s labor receiv- 
ing and depositing the ballots; it was made in a hurr 
man must see who is familiar with the subject, ‘inde perhaps 
carelessly, one man counting, another keeping tally, another 
adding the results, then all being added together for the pur- 
pose of getting the total amount to be appended to the face of 
the returns. The evidence shows how this was done, and is all 
amatter of record. But, Mr. Speaker, the recount of this vote, 


as every witness testifies who testifies on that point at all, was 
more accurately and carefully made, shows more exactly how 
many ballots had been cast on that occasion, and is more relia- 
ble than the original count. 


» @8 every | 


Mr. O’FERRALL. 
tion? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Certainly. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Of course the gentleman admits that it 
was known the next day after election that it would bo an ex- 
ceedingly close election, and that there would be quite a small 
majority either way? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Oh, yes. Soitwas. That is theevi- 
dence; but there is not one scintilla of evidence in this record to 
show that anybody ever anticipated that these inspectors would 
ever recount the ballots. The law of New York forbade it, in 
that it commanded the ballots to be destroyed immediately after 
the first count. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Certainly. 

Mr. PENDLETON. How did it come about that they were 
recounted after all? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. 


Will the gentleman yield for an interrup- 


I will tell you presently; but before I 


say. When they did recount the ballots the number of ballots 
tallied with the first count. There was no difference; there was 
no subtracting or adding, but the identical number of ballots 
were in the boxes that were in them when the first count was had 
on the night immediately succeeding the election. 

Mr. TUCKER. Only one, discrepancy, I believe. 

Mr. COBBof Alabama. Yes, there wasa discrepancy as to one 
vote in one of the boxes, but that was discovered on the night of 
the election asI remember the evidence. So that the verysame 
number of ballots, even with the discrepancy, was found in the 
ballot boxes on the second count that was there on the first count, 
as shown by the certificate of the election officers. 

Mr. PENDLETON. What was that discrepancy? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. There wasadiscrepancy as to 1 vote. 
There was 1 vote less in the ballot box than was on the tally 
sheet, in one instance. 

Mr. BRETZ. Was not that 1 found in the wrong ballot box? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. That may have been the McDermott 
ballot that was afterwards found; but whether or not, it was a 
discrepancy that occurred on the first count and on the second 
count. 

Mr. LANHAM. 
count? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. The next day. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. In some instances on the second day. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I believe in one case it was on the 
second day. 

Mr. RAINES. I would like to ask the gentleman whether the 
sample ballots had not been previously attached to the returns, 
before that box was opened for the second count? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. They had not, because they had to 
open the box in order to get the sample ballots. 

Mr. RAINES. No, but there were three returns, and part of 
the returns had the sample ballots on them. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. No, you are mistaken. In the pre- 
cincts in the town of Waterloo about which this contest has 
arisen, there was no sample ballot attached to any one of the 
three copies of the returns, and it was in order to get the sample 
ballot that the ballot boxes were reopened. 

Mr. O°PFERRALL. Now, Mr. Speaker, just one moment. 
will ask the gentleman if he refers to the Fifth ward? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. To the Fourth and Fifth wards of 
Waterloo. 

Mr. O’FERRALEL. 


How soon after the election was the second 


I 


Now, if my friend will allow me to call his 
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attention to the fact that in the Fifth ward one statement was 
prepared the night of the election, and the sample ballot attached 
to that statement. The other two statements were not prepared 
on the night of the election; the ballots were put in the box, in 
the skating rink where the election was held, and the box left 
unlocked, the key leftin the box while the returns were put in 
another box that was locked, and one of the inspectors took the 
key. The nextday when they went back to get the returns they 
found the box in which they had left the returns, which box they 
had left locked, and it had been unlocked; and it was testified 
to by witnesses that the key which was left in the box in which 
the ballots were would unlock the box in which the returns were. 

Mr. WHEELERof Alabama. And the box was left in the con- 
trol of a Republican inspector. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Under the control of no one. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I do not yield for the purpose of an 
argument. My colleague can make his argument in his own 
time. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. I will notinterrupt my friend any further. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Iam willing to be interrupted for a 
question, but not for an argument. 





Now, Mr. Speaker, I admit that these ballot boxes were care- | 


lessly kept. They were not in the hands of anyone who could 
have been punished for tampering with them. In contempla- 
tion of law the ballots were destroyed. 

[ admit that and make no question upon it. Butadmitting ail 
that, I say that there is proof in the record, taken in connection 
with this want of motive to make any change in these boxes, to 
show that they had not been disturbed from the time they were 
deposited there by the inspectors up to the time of the second 
count. That is my judgment. But I will pass from that, only 
again affirming that while I thought it proper to call attention 
to this recount I claim nothing from it; others may. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, passing from this question of the recount 
I propose to show—— 

Mr. CUMMINGS. 
the recount made? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. 
inspectors. 

Mr. PENDLETON. What was the occasion of it? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. The occasion was this: The county 
clerk refused to receive the returns because they did not have 
the sample ballots on them. The inspectors had to go back and 
open the box for the purpose of getting the sample ballots, and 
in order to determine how many ballots of each particular kind 
were cast they had to recount the votes. Thatis the way it came 


If the gentleman will allow me, how was 


about. 
Mr. PENDLETON. It was not at the instigation of the con- 
estee? 


Mr. COBB of Alabama. Oh, no. 

Mr. COX of Tennessee. You spoke a momentago in explana- 
tion of the law there and the mode of voting. There wasastub 
torn from the ticket, it seems. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COX of Tennessee. That was preserved? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COX of Tennessee. The tally sheet was kept, and the 
number of the voter on the tally sheet corresponded with the 
number of the stub. Was that it? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Yes; but the sttib cuts no figure in 
the contest. The law does not say what becomes of the stub. 
It is numbered to correspond with the name of the voter on the 
poll list, but after it is detached from the ballot, which is done 
before the ballot is put in the box, it can not be discovered what 
ballot any voter cast. 

Mr. COX of Tennessee. 
the stub. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. But the number of votes in the bal- 
lot boxes corresponded with the number of names taken down on 
the tally list,with the one exception spoken of, showing that no 
additional votes had been added. 

Mr. OATES. If the gentleman will allow me, in the case 
made before the court, were the facts put in issue as to the ne- 
cessity which caused the recounting of these votes? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Yes, and I was about to allude to 
that. Perhaps it is well to do so now, in answer to my colleague 
from Alabama. 

In the case before the court no issue was made except the sin- 
gle one as to whether the count should be from the face of the 
returns or from the sample ballot. That is all, and that is the 
single issue that this contestant made in this contest by his notice 
of contest. 

Mr. OATES. The point of my question, if my colleague will 
yermitme, and which | think issomewhat important, is, although 

think that the decision of the court is correct in the issue 
presented, if these facts which you cite, the necessity for a re- 


I did not understand what became of 
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| count in order to determine the number of each particular kind 
of ballots, was put in issue, it seems it would present a different 
question to the court: 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Now, if my colleague will give me 
his attention, I will give him the points of the lawsuit. The 
county canvassers, as I have remarked, counted the sample bal- 
lots and made their return upon that count, to the neglect of the 
face of the returns. There being a discrepancy, a writ of man- 
damus was issued and tried, upon the ground, and the sole ground, 
that the county canvassers had erred in their count, and should 
have adopted the face of the returns instead of the sample bal- 
lots. Now, it is important to mark that. That was the single 
| issue made, the one issue determined; and now and here, for the 
first time in this whole case comes up the question which of these 
two parties, the contestant or the contestee, received on that 
| election day a majority of the legal votes cast. I press this be- 
| cause there may be some attempt to show that involved in that 
contest was a question of fraud that we are raising here. 
| Mr.OATES. Will my colleague pardon me for a further in- 
terruption? The only object I have is to get at the facts satis- 
| factorily. If it became necessary to recount in order tocomplete 
the return of the inspectors by attaching the sample ballots to 
each count and the specification of the number of those ballots 
voted, and that issue was not presented to the court, and only 
the naked question of whether the face of the returns should be 
regarded, or the specification on the ballots, it seems that that 
isa very important inquiry, and one that was not involved in 
the decision of the court. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Well, it is, I will state to my col- 
league. That pointis inmy argumentfurtheron. Since my at- 
tention is called to it here, I will depart from my line of argu- 
ment to say this in regard to the law of New York. 

The board of county canvassers may, in their discretion, re- 
turn to the board of inspectors any sets of statements or return: 
that the board of county canvassers find to be inaccurate; and 





The recount was made by the same | 


Judge Earl, in his dissenting opinion, laysstress on that point, 
and he says it was the duty of the board of county canvassers, 
instead of counting the ballots, as they did, to return these state- 


| ments to the board of inspectors with a direction to reconcile 





these descrepancies. 
Mr. OATES. That is what he says, and that was on the idea 


| that the return made was incomplete. 


Mr. COBB of Alabama. Thatis right. 

Now, the court say that the board of county canvassers could 
have recommitted the returns to the inspectors for correction, 
but inasmuch as they did not doit, inasmuch as the returns were 
left in this incomplete state, that the safest rule to adopt was to 
take the numbers from the face of the returns. Judge Earl dis- 
sents, and by strong reasoning shows that under the law of New 
York it was in the discretion of the board of county canvassers 
to adopt the course pursued by them; that they were invested 
with that authority, and that the courts of New York had no 
right to interfere with the exercise of that discretion; and I be- 
lieve he is right. Still, I stand on the prevailing opinion. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Before the gentleman from A|- 
abama leaves that point, will he psrmit me to make an inquiry 
of him? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Certainly. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. .Now, under the election law of 
the State of New York it was the duty of the county clerk to re- 
fuse to receive the return from the board unless they had pasted 
on it these tickets of which you speak; and, further, I want to 
inquire if he wasright inrefusing to receive the returns, whether 
there was any way of remedy provided so that the vote of the 
voters might be made effective except by a recount? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. My opinion is, Mr.Speaker, that the 
county clerk had no right to reject the returns for the reason 
that they did not have the sample ballot. My opinionis that he 
exceeded his authority, and that under the law of New York the 
board of inspectors had no right, unless directed so to do by the 
board of county canvassers, to go back and count these ballots 
and attach sample ballots. I am frank to confess that. I am 
simply saying that if this House is convinced that although it 
was against the New York law to recount, yet that if the ballots 
that were recounted were the very ballots cast, the House might 
not hesitate to‘adopt the recount as the basis upon which to 
make up its judgment. 

Suppose you had the ballots here and knew that they were the 
ballots cast and you recounted them and found that by that count 
the contestee was entitled to the seat, although he would not be 
entitled to it on the face of the returns, what would youdo? You 
would count the ballots and you would act upon thatcount. The 
only question, then, upon that line, is whether or not this recount 
was ap accurate count, which you must determine from the evi- 
dence; and whether the ballots were properly and safely pre- 
served, so as to be known to be the identical ballots. But gen- 
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tlemen have led me away from my line of argument. I did not 
intend to dwell upon this view; I have much else to do. 
FIRST PROPOSITION. 

Mr. Speaker, I lay down certain propositions, everyone of which 
I propose to prove by the evidence in this record, and anyone of 
which, if proven, will keep this contestee in his seat. First, I 
propose to show that, apart from this question of fraud which 
has been raised in the case, letting all the votes come in that 
have been counted, the record shows that the contestee is en- 

itled to the seat. Now,I have been asked the question: “If 
that is so, why didn’t you put that into the minority report?” 
In reply I say frankly that I did not know it when I wrote that 
report. It is only since that time, from amore careful and re- 
peated and accurate study of the record, that I have discovered 
the fact that we can safely ignore the question of fraud in this 
case, and yet seat the contestee. How dol propose toshow that? 
If you will give me your attention, you will see. 

There were three votes which contestee should have received 
which he did not receive. 
der similar conditions. These three men entered the booths ac- 
cording to law, having been provided with the official ballots. 


They were ignorant men: allofthem, I believe, naturalized citi- | ‘ 
: - | ple ballots the number of each kind cast. 


zens. They found difficulty in preparing their ballots, and re- 
turned to the polling place. The inspector instructed them and 
sent them back. But in their ignorance they ultimately failed to 
get their ballots prepared according to law. They then left. It 
is incontrovertibly the fact, not disputed by anybody, that neither 
one of these three men voted. After a time cme came back to 
the election inspectors and applied for the privilege of casting 
their ballots. The election inspectors .consulting together de- 
termined that inasmuch as the men hadonce gone intothe booth 
and had failed to vote they could not go in there any more. 
Now, there is where the mistake was made. My friend from 
Indiana [Mr. JOHNSON] read yesterday a decision to this effect: 
That where a man goes into the booth, having a ticket on which 
there are quite a number of names, comes out and deposits his 
ticket in the ballot box, thereby voting for one candidate on the 


They were offered by three men un- | 


ticket, then returns and demands the privilege of going back | 
into the booth and preparing another ticket and coming back | 
and voting for another man on the ticket, and so on, he can not | 


be permitted to doit. Inother words, that he is entitled to vote 
only once. Every sensible man will see the justice of that ruling. 


But it has nowhere been decided that he shall be denied the | 


privilege of voting one time. Why, the election law of New 
York especially provides that if a man goes to the polling place 
and into the booth and spoils his ballot he may come back and get 
a new one and go in asecond time, and that if he spoilsit a second 
time he may come back and geta new one and go in a third time, 


and if he spoils his ballot a third time he may come back and | 


get another one and go in the fourth time. There it stops; but 
the law provides that he shall have four trials'to get his ballot 
right. That is the law of New York by express provision. 

Mr. WATSON. The new law? 

Mr. COBBof Alabama. Thenew law. Nowthen, these men, 
in their ignorance, could not prepare their ballots properly. 
They were, however, in no worse condition because of that than 
any man would be in who had tried to prepare his ballot and 


voter who has once voted 





had spoiled it so that it would not be received. In that case he | 
vould have the right, upon demand, to go back at least four | 


times, if necessary, until he could properly prepare his ballot in 
such form as that it would be received by the inspectors. 
these three men were denied the privilege of returning, and 
they never voted. They were denied the privilege of voting, 


But | 


| 


and every one of them swears he had a Democratic ballot and | 


wanted to vote for Rockwell. 

Now, under all the rules, those votes ought to be counted for 
Mr. Rockwell. The utmostof his claim is a plurality of 16 votes. 
Count these 3 for Rockwell, as they ought to be counted, and you 
reduce the Noyes majority to13. The evidence discloses the 
further fact that there were votes cast for ‘‘ Hosea Rockwell,” 
omitting the middle initial, which were not counted for him, and 


| spector, a friend of Mr. Noyes. 
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Mr. O’FERRALL. To what page are you referring? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Page 140; the testimony of Patrick 
H. Stapleton and the next witness examined. 

Now, I lay it down as acorrect principle that you can never 
decide a case upon the mere presumption that possibly there 
may have been something wrong; never. The opportunity for 
wrongdoing may have been afforded; but that is not enough. 
You must have some circumstances in the case tending to show 
that the wrongdoing was accomplished. There is nota particle 
of evidence here to show that these returns after they were made 
out were ever tampered with. The only contention is that they 
mighthave been. Did younot hear the gentleman take that posi- 
tion yesterday, they ‘‘might have been tampered with;” andhe 
arrived at this conclusion, because, as he said, the place where 
the ballots were deposited was not locked; the box in which they 
were placed was not locked, ete. Admit that; but that fact does 
not discover any circumstance tending to show that these re 
turns were ever tampered with. 

Now, let us see what the real facts are. Patrick H. Stapelton 
was, according to the evidence of Mr. Kane, a Republican in- 
He made out these returns; he 
put the sample ballots upon the returns and wrote across the sam- 
There was never a re- 
count in this ward, mark you. [emphasize that. 

Mr. WATSON. If the gentleman will allow me a suggestion, 
the law does not seem to contemplate that the voter may leave 
the booth and return. He may spoil ballots inside the booth, but 
he must get through before he goes out. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Exactly. 

Mr. WATSON. These men you speak of left? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. They left. 

Mr. WATSON. Is there anything in the law that allowed 
them to go back? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama (reading): 

No voter who has once voted, other than 
shall be permitted to reénter the booth. 

Mr. WATSON. But if the voters could go inand go out in- 
definitely, could they not readily block the election? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I say there is a limit to that. 

Mr. O°PFERRALL. Where do you find that limit. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I find it in two points. I find it 
the inherent power of the inspectors to prevent the blocking of 
the election. I find it, if not in terms in the statute, by analogy 
to the provision of law that a man May enter the booth four tim 
when he has spoiled the ballot. 


an election officer or watcher 


in 


Ss 


Mr. O’FERRALL. They did not have sense enough to fold 
the ballots properly. 
Mr. COBB of Alabama. They folded the ballots wrong; and 


that was spoiling the ballot; such ballots were rejected by the in- 
spectors. 
But the negative form of this provision of the 
. * 


statute—"* no 
shall reénter the booth” 
carries with it by implication the idea that he may reénter if he 
has not voted. 

The legal rule is that when a man has once voted he shall not 
go back into the booth. That means that every man who has 
not voted may under reasonable limitations go back into the 
booth. I concede that a mancan notstand at the polls and block 
the election; but the evidence in this case discloses the fact that 
at the time these men applied to be allowed to vote numbers of 
these booths were unoccupied. The election inspector so swears 

But to go back to the point at which I was interrupted. In 
this third district of the Fifth ward, what occurred? The in- 
spectors immediately after the election prepared the returns by 
writing in words at length on the face of them as required by 
law, but failed to attach sample ballots to the three sets. The 


| law, it will be remembered, directs that three sets of returns 


some for Noyes in the same way, but the majority of the commit- | 


tee agree that, counting these votes which were plainly intended 
for these parties severally, the sitting member, Rockwell, would 
have 6 more than the contestant. 

Taking, then, the 3 unvoted ballots, which were not cast be- 
cause of the error of the inspectors, and the 6 votes which it is 
admitted should be deducted from the 16 plurality for Noyes, 
and the plurality is reduced to 7. 

I turn now to page 140 of this record, and I invite careful con- 
sideration of this matter. It was alluded to by my friend from 
Georgia [Mr. LAWSON] in his opening speech, and the only way 
in which he could evade the force of the argument that 14 votes 
ought to have been counted for Rockwell which were never al- 
lowed him was that there was a possibility that the returns had 
been tampered with. 


"I 


| bers on the sample ballots did not correspond. 


exactly alike be made out. Sample ballots were, however, af- 
fixed toone set. When these returns not having the sample bal- 
lots reached the county clerk he refused to receive them. There- 
upon the inspectors reconvened and attached sample ballots to 
the sets of returns not having them. The board of county can- 
vassers discovered the like discrepancy in these returns thatex- 
isted in those from the town of Waterloo, namely, that the num- 
bers on the face of the returns and on the sample ballots did not 
correspond. 

Now, in this Fifth ward of the city of Elmira there was tio re- 
count, but the numbers on the face of the returns and the num- 
After these 
returns were sent up to the board of county canvassers, they, 
under the influence of the mandamus, proceeded to count the face 
ofthereturns. By the lawof the State of New York it is provided 
that the board of county canvassers may send back to the board of 
inspectors any returns that they may see to be defective, and the 
board of inspectors may correct the error. In this case the re- 
turns were not sent back, and the board of inspectors had no 
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opportunity to make the correction. Now mark: the court of 
appeals decided this, and this only, that, taking the returns 
without more, the « county canvassers ought to make the canvass 
from their face. Here you have something more than the re- 
turns. And whatis it? The inspector at this box swears that 
the count made by the sample ballot was correct, and that the 
only error that was committed was committed upon the face of 
the returns. 

Mr. OFERRALL. Will not my friend allow a single inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Certainly. 

Mr. O°7FERRALL. Was that not the testimony in the case as 
to the other precincts, and yet the court held that the face of 
the returns and not the indorsement on the sample ballots must 
prevail. 





Mr. COBB of Alabama. There was not ascintilla of proof be- | 


fore the court in addition to the returns themselves, and the 
only question was whether in that condition of the case the count 
should be made from the face of the returns or from the sample 
ballots. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. I understand that point was made before 
the committee. Butthere were affidavits before the court, intro- 
duced by Mr. Rockwell, tending to show and introduced for the 
purpose of showing that the ballots had not been tampered with 
or interfered with, and the court said it mattered not, that the 
face of the returns must speak and not the indorse ments. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I beg my colleague’s pardon. The 
court said no such thing. Nowhere does the court say any such 
thing. If it does I should be glad to have the gentleman show 
it. This is what the court says, that the county canvassers hav- 
ing nothing before them but the returns, shall count the face of 
the returns. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Now, does not the court expressly declare 
that in contemplation of law the ballots were destroyed? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. O°FERRALL. And hence that there could not be a re- 
count under the decision of the court? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Yes, sir; thatisright. 
that over and over again. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. I have not heard it. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. [I have done so. 
the prevailing opinion say? 

Judge O’Brien, in delivering the opinion, says: 

In our opinion the statements in the body of the paper as to the votes for 
Representative in Congress in the five districts and not the other— 

The numbers from the sample baliots— 
must control the action of the county canvassers. 

I have stated that over and overagain. What reason does the 
court give for adopting the face of the returns? Because that 
method is more likely to disclos2 the truth. 

If it be claimed— 

Mark this— 

If it be claimed that the vote was different, in fact, from that shown by 
this statement, that question must be left to the determination of another 
tribunal. 

What does he mean by that? It isarecognitior by the highest 
judicial tribunal of New York of the power in this House to 
ascertain the truth from evidence not before the court. 

Gentlemen talk about my departing from the adjudication of 
the New York court. Here the court of appeals, by solemn ad- 
judication, says that this House has the power and should exer- 
cise it of throwing aside the restrictions which hampered the 
court in the narrow procedure of mandamus. 

But let us go back alittle. Interruptions have made this nec- 
essary. The County canvassers had the right to send these re- 
turns back to the board of inspectors. They did not do it, and 
therefore the court of appeals says that, taking the record as 
the court had it, the count :nust be made from the face of the re- 
turns. But what does this contest develop? Upon putting the 
Republican inspector upon the stand he swear’ that the true es- 
timate was to be ascertained from these sample ballots. There- 
fore he swears in effect that if these returns had been sent back 
to him, as under the law they might have been, the face of the 
returns would have been changed to correspond with the sample 
ballots, a power which the court of app2als says is vested in the 
board of inspectors. 

Mark this. We have evidence here that was not before the 
court of appeals. We have evidence here that was not before 
the board of county canvassers. What is it? The evidence of 
the Republican inspector, who says that the count on the ballots 

yas right, and that the only error that was committed was in the 
face of the returns. That shows that if these ballots had been 
sent back to this board they would have been corrected so as to 
correspond with the count made upon the face of the ballots. 

Now, my point is that this House should do what the board of 
inspectors could have done, and evidently would have done if 
the opportunity had been given, namely, correct these returns 


Thave stated 


But what more does 


| force of this reasoning. 
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so that the face of them will correspond with the numbers con- 
tained on the sample ballots. In other words, we should adopt 
the count made frém the sample ballots... And by so doing we 
uphold the laws of New York and depart from none of her ad- 
judications. This course of procedure gives Rockwell 14 votes 
and overcomes the apparent plurality against him. 

With the candor which distinguished his whole argument, th 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LAWSON] saw and admitted the 
He only attempted to evade it by urg 
ing the possibility that the returns, after having been made out 
by the inspectors, were tampered with. 

This possibility did exist, and there is even evidence tending 
to show that the box containing them may have been unlocked 
after the returns were placed init. Beyond this factvall is con- 
jecture. On the contrary, the officer who put the returns in the 
box swéars that he put them in the box in a particular way; that 
he had to force them in the box, and he describes accurately the 
manner of doing it; and he further says that when they come to 
take them from the box they were exactly as he left them. 

Further, there was not the slightest mark or indication to 
show that they had been changed. Further still, Stapleton 
swears that he affixed the sample ballots to the one setand wrote 
across the face of these, and that when he again took them from 
the box he could discover nochange whatever in the set on which 
he had written. In face of all this are we to enter the field o! 
conjecture, and without a circumstance to justify us conclude 
that these solemn returns, held by asworn officer, although care- 
lessly, should be rejected? 

It can not be. And because it can not be you have a solution 
of this contest without even considering the question of fraud. 
SECOND PROPOSITION. 

My second proposition is that there was a conspiracy, and in 
furtherance of that conspiracy what are known as the Doyl 
ballots were cast. And, first, as to the law of conspiracy. On 
yesterday the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. JOHNSON] seemed 
to put emphasis on the fact, as he alleged it to be, that the par- 
ties charged as conspirators were not seen together on election 
day, and that there was no direct proof of their combining to- 
gether. My friend speaks as if conspiracy is to be demonstrated 
as we demonstrate a problem in mathematics. 

But not so. Collusion, secrecy, stealth—these are its charac 
teristics. It travels not in the sunlight of the mountain top, but 
seeks the deep shadows of the valley. It walks at midnight, 
clothed in darkness, Its tread is stealthy; it would erase every 
trece of its going. 

Conspirators consulting together in open day when in the very 
act of earrying their designs into execution! The very idea is 
preposterous. Their chiefest concern is toavoid intimacy of as- 
sociation. The law recognized this, and says: 

A very slight degree of concert or collusion is sufficient. 
dence.) 

And this writer sustains his text by numerous citations, some 
of which I have, but will not read. 

Greenleaf says: 

The evidence in proof of a conspiracy will generally, from the nature of the 
case, be circumstantial. 

Though the common design is the essence of the charge, it is not neces 
sary to prove that the defendants came together and actually agreed in 
terms to have that design, and to pursue it bycommon means. If itis proved 
that the defendants pursued by their acts the same object, often by the same 
means, one performing one part and another another part of the same, sc 
as to complete it with a view to the attainment of the same object, the jury 
will be justified in the conclusion that they were engaged in a conspiracy te 
effect that object. 

In the light of the well-established law, the question is whether 
the record discloses facts sufficient to show a conspiracy and the 
purpose of the conspirators. Let us see. 

Duncan McArthur, J. B. Mengin, William L. Sweet, Andrew 
Harmon, and Charles Andrews are the men to whom the evi- 
dence points as having entered into this combination. 

I will not undertake to read from the record, but I assert that 
the following facts are clearly established, and I am prepared to 
a the assertion if I am challenged at any point: 

. The men named were all active workers for Noyes. 
Harmon, who had been a Democrat, was bought by Mongin 
to atl for Noyes. 

3. After close conversation between Mongin and Harmon on 
the day of election in the latter’s grocery, Harmon bribed Sher- 


(2 Rice on Evi 


| adin. 


4. Mongin and Sweet contributed largely of money to eiect 
Noyes. 

5. Andrews borrowed money of Mongin for election purposes, 
and contributed, though a poor man, a large sum in the contest- 
ant’s interest. He was a partner in business with the contestant. 

6. Andrews, Mongin, and Sweet handed money one to the other 
during the canvass, for election purposes. 

7. Andrews and Mongin were interested in some enterprise 
connected with the result of the election, the nature of which 
Andrews refused to disclose. When asked ifthe disclosure would 
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criminate him he evades the question and says it is his private 
matter. 

8. On the day of election, when a voter approached Harmon 
to know if there was ‘“‘ anything in it for him,” Harmon tells 
him, *‘ You do not vote in this ward; go and see McArthur; he 
will fix it.” 

9. McArthur bribed one Green, and told him he would pay 
him thatnight. In the evening, and inferentially after the votes 
were counted, McArthur did pay Green in the store of Sweet, 
Mongin & Cook. 

10. McArthur purchased the vote of one Ferris. 

11. Mongin gave money to one Warren on election day, and, 
pointing to #man not far off, told Warren to hand the money to 
the person so pointed out. This so impressed the witness, War- 
ren, that he spoke of it to his wife as a suspicious circumstance. 

These are salient facts in proof; there are others. 
is here to sustain them. 

Take these facts in the light of the law I have read, and tell 


me, gentlemen of the House, if they are not more than slight | 
But the law says | 
I do not say that these cir- | 


circumstances going to establish aconspiracy? 
slight circumstances are sufficient. 
sumstances are sufficient to establish the conspiracy conclusively. 
I need not go so far as that. But Ido say, and with emphasis, 
that they make a prima facie case. Explanation was in order; is 
was demanded of the men implicated. 
tradiction were possible they could have given it. 
tunity was theirs. 

The evidence was taken in Waterloo. Mongin lived there, 
and so did Sweet and McArthur and Harmon. Where were 
they that they failed to come to their own defense when they 
were being assailed as corruptionists? 
Silently they remained in the very shadow of the building where 
this evidence was being taken. Whatis the conclusion? Fail- 
ing after opportunity given to meet the prima facie case against 
them, it stands conclusive. Such is the law. 


The oppor- 


I do not assert that a man need take the stand and respond to | 
a mere charge of wrongdoing. Oftentimes he can best meetsuch | 
tharge by silence, letting his character and past life answer it. | 


But here it is different. Evidence was given, proof made, of 
numerous circumstances which in the aggregate established a 
prima facie case of guilt. That being the fact the parties thus 
implicated were bound to respond or stand convicted. 

But why did you not call these men? I am asked. 
question! Put circumstance after circumstance in proof which 
tends to establish a conspiracy with almost absolute certainty, 
and then call the conspirators, thus vouching for their credibil- 
ity, to explain them! 

But the effect of the conspiracy on any particular votes cast, 
isitshown? This leads to an examination of the Doyle ballots. 
It will be remembered that Robert Earl was the candidate of 


both the Democratic and Republican parties for chief justice of | 


the court of appeals, and that his name was at the head of the 
tickets of these parties. 

In the fourth and fifth districts of the town of Waterloo there 
same from the boxes and were counted 16 marked ballots. They 
were pasters, and each had on it the name of the contestant for 
Congress. From each the name of Robert Earl was erased, and 
the name Doyle was written. On one ticket was A. Doyle, on 
another B. Doyle and so on, no two of the tickets containing 
the same initial letter except in one instance. The name of L. 
Doyle was found in each of the boxes of the two districts. 

Now, our contention is that McArthur and the others not only 
conspired to defraud the ballot by bribery, but that one of the 
means adopted was to mark ballots by putting on them the name 
Doyle, so that the persons voting these ballots could be recog- 
nized and paid after the votes were counted. 


counting. ‘ 
In the majority report a case tried before Judge Barnard is 


cited to show that by the opinion of this judge, the taint of fraud | 


would not attach to all of the Doyle ballots unless the fraud is 
traced by direct proof to each. That case was appealed to the 
supreme court sitting in general term. 

The facts are similar to the facts in thiscontest. In that case 
as in this a name was erased from pasters and other names in- 
serted, and there was evidence of couspiracy. 

Judge Pratt, delivering the opinion of the court, says: 


To my mind as to the 18 ballots in East Fishkill the evidence was sufficient 
to establish a conspiracy for the purposes of committing a fraud in casting 


of ballots, but what evidence shall be satisfactory proof that any one ballot | 
was bought or cast in fraud of the law is a difficult subj@ct to which toapply | 


any cast-iron rule, as the circumstances must differ in each case, but where 


a conspiracy is established to defraud, and some ballots containing a certain | 
specified mark are shown to have been cast in pursuance of such conspiracy, | 
it seems to me that all ballots containing such specified mark ought to be | 


thrown out of the count. 
It is utteriy impracticable to prove an intent of each individual voter ex- 
cept by the voter himself, and such evidence can not be compelled, as that 


would require him to testify to his own dishonesty. The law is, therefore, | ‘ ues? 
| payment was made were, advised of the whole transactior? 


bugatory. 





The record | 


If explanation or con- | 


Not one word from them. | 


What a} 


Because of the | 
secrecy in voting, payment could not be safely made before the | 





So that by New York law, as interpreted by her learned judges, 
we have the application of the doctrine of conspiracy to the con- 
| duct of elections. 

And now to the evidence. If I can show with reasonable cer- 
tainty that the name Doyle was put on the marked ballots in order 
that they could be identified and the voters using them paid, and 
that one or more of such voters were paid, the whole series of Doyle 
ballots must be excluded from the count. I call attention to a 
fact not disputed by any one, that the name Doyle was fictitious. 
Why was a fictitious person voted for? There was ‘‘ method in 
this madness.” Whatwasit? But more. 

{t is incontrovertibly proven that these Doyle names were all 
written on the tickets by Duncan McArthur. I can scarcely 
conceive it possible to conclude that this writing was put on the 
tickets for other purpose than for identification. And indeed 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LAWSON] admitted it. Now, 
why was it desired that they should be identified? The answer 
| I make is this: Two of these ballots were purchased, and this 
fact discovers the scheme of the conspirators. It was to so mark 
the ballots that the purchased voters could be identified and paid. 
One of these is Ollie Ferris. But it is said Ollie Ferris is a fool; 
| Ollie Ferris is corrupt and is not t> be believed: Ollie Ferris 
| repudiated his deposition and refused to sign it. 

When he delivered his evidence it was taken down by asworn 
stenographer. After denying that he was paid by McArthur 
money for his vote he was asked this question: 

Did he give you anything in any other way except money? 

He answered, according to the stenographer: 

He gave me a pair of pants. 

A day or two afterwards when the stenographer had written 
out his evidence he refused to sign it for the reason, as he stated, 


| that he did not say that he was given a pair of pants, but that 


his answer was: 

I wished he did give me a pair of pants. 

The stenographer says the answer was taken by him as given 
by witness. I affirm that in proposing the correction he desired 
to make Ferris confirmed his evidence in every other particu- 

| lar, and, further, that the absurdity of the correction as an an- 
swer to the question asked,is strongly confirmative of the cor- 
rectuess of the notes of the stenographer. fFerris’s desire to 
change his evidence was an afterthought. He had conferred 
with somebody and had been impressed that he had made a slip. 

Mr.O’FERRALL. Ithink the gentleman is succeeding mighty 
| well in impeaching his own witness. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Oh, I am not banking heavily on Ol- 
lie Ferris as an honest man. I would not hang my friend from 
Virginia on his evidence. [Laughter]. But read his testimony 
in this case, notice the shrewd evasions, take note of the sur- 
roundings, and, unworthy of belief as this witness is, any reason- 
able man will see that in this instance he was telling something 
of the truth. As Ihave already remarked, the very effort that 
he makes to evade the force of his original statement confirms 
| us in the belief that in that particular he had told the truth. 

Ollie Ferris was paid to vote a Doyle ballot; that he swears. 
He can not tell what initial letter it had. But it is immaterial 
| even whether he voted or not. It is amply sufficient if you be- 
lieve he was given a Doyle paster and bribed to vote it. That 
fact shows the purpose of putting the Doyle names on the pasters. 
| I pass to another witness, Calvin Green. The majority of the 
| committee can not say he did not speak the truth, for they be- 
lieve him, and recommend that his vote be rejected on his state- 
ment that he was bribed. 

But they say that it does not appear that he voted a Doyle 
ballot. What is his evidence? 

Did you have a talk with him (McArthur) with reference to paying money 
for your vote? 

No, sir: h2 called me to one side and gave mea ticket to vote—outside the 
and he said: *“ Vote that, and I will make it all right to- 


| engine-hovse 
night.” 

Why to-night? Because then the ballots would have been 
counted, and it would have been discovered that Green voted 
the ticket given him by McArthur. How would this appear? 
By a mark on the paster. What peculiar mark was McArthur 
using? The Doyle names. 

Green further testifies: 


Did you go and see him (McArthur) afterwards that evening? 
Yes, sir. 
Did he make it all right? 
Yes, sir. 
How much did he give you? 
Two dollars. 
V here? 
Sweet and Cook’s storehouse. 
Here in Waterloo? 
Yes, sir. 


Mongin, be it remembered, was a partner of Sweet and Cook. 
| Who can doubt, if this evidence is true, that Green was paid to 
| vote a Doyle paster, and that Sweet and Mongin, in whose house 
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Here, then, is the case: A conspiracy shown to defraud the 
ballot by the use of special marks on pasters; two voters proven 
to have cast these identical kind of tickets under the influence of 
bribes. Turn to the New York decision to which I have refered, 
to say nothing of the current of authority elsewhere, and what 
must become of the 16 Doyle ballots? They must be rejected 
and the contestee retained in his seat. 
THIRD PROPOSITION. 

The next point—I am aware, Mr. Speaker, that my argument 
has lengthened beyond my expectation; but the House will bear 
me out that the blame is not wholly mine; the gentlemen who 
threw me from my line of reasoning by continued interruptions 
must bear their share of it. Aside from the idea of conspiracy, if 
it can be shown from the evidence that the Doyle ballots were so 
marked as to be capable of being identified, they must be dis- 
carded. 

In the ballot-reform act of the Legislature of New York are 
these provisions: 

No voter shall place any mark upon his ballot by means of which it can be 
identified as the one voted by him 
. Whoever shall violate any provision of thissection shall be guilty of a mis- 
agemeanor. 

The first provision above is a part of the section mentioned in 
the last. 

Now, I assert that because it is made a crime to put a mark 
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MARKED BALLOTS FOR CONTESTEE. 
But, in avoidance of the force of the reasoning in behalf of con- 
testee, itis claimed that 28 votes cast for contestee should ba 


|excluded. These ballots were marked in onecorner witha figure 


resembling an 8 or a 5,and in the other corner with asmall check 


| mark. 


In the first place, in his notice of contest, the contestant gaye 
no indication in any way that he would offer evidence in regard 
to these ballots. 

This he should have done under the rule if he intended to at- 
tack them. 

The law is that whenever a person— 
intends to contest an election of any member of the House of Representatives 
of the United States, he shall * * * give notice in writing to the member 
whose seat he designs to contest, of his intention to contest the same, and, in 
such notice, shall specify particularly the grounds upon which he relies in 
the contest. (Revised Statutes, section 105.) 


In the second place, these ballots were not mentioned nor re- 


| ferred to directly or indirectly until the contestant was closing 


j 
' 
; 


| 


on a ballot by means of whichit may be identified as having been | 


cast by a particular person, the ballot so marked is void. This 
is disputed. My friend from Georgia [Mr. LAWSON] would con- 
fine the operation of the rule [invoke to contracts. I can see 
no reason so to confine it except that its operation occurs most 
frequently in matters of contract. 


not lend its aid in the enforcement of an agreement for entering 
into which either party may be punished. My friend says the 
purchase and sale of a horse on Sunday in violation of Sunday 
laws will stand. Very true. But he instances an executed con- 
tract, and the law will no more interfere to set aside an executed 
contract than it will to enforce an executory one. 

In both cases it leaves the parties where it findsthem. Let us 
see if there is not an analogy between contracting and voting in 
so far as the application of this principle isconcerned. Whatis 
embraced in the idea of voting? The preparation of the baiiot; 
the delivery of it to the election officer; the depositing of it in 
the ballot box; the counting; and last, but by no means least, the 
induction into office of the person elected. Thewhole matter is 
in jieri until the candidate elected is securely in the office to 
which he is called. At any point of this process the law will re- 
fuse its aid, if by giving aid it sanctions the violation of its in- 
junctions. 


What is the principle in- | ,yen if it had been necessary to do s: 
volved? As specially applied to contracts it is that the law will | o Sein aeaeie oo 


his case in rebuttal. 

Gentleman of the House, remember the provisions of the law. 
Ninety,days are given in which parties to a contested election 
may take testimony after issue joined. In the first forty days the 
contestant proceeds with his evidence, then the contestee ha 
forty days, and then the contestant has ten days to offer rebuttal 
evidence only. 

These marked Rockwell ballots were from a different district 
from the districts in regard to which the contention before the 


| courts was had. They were offered in evidence on the last days 


given to the contestant for rebuttal testimony. The contestee 
was deprived, therefore, of all opportunity to give other evidence 


But such necessity did not exist. 

It was not shown nor attempted to be shown who put the 
marks on the ballots, when they were put there, nor for what 
purpose. Nor were the figures on them means by which the bal- 
lots containing them could be identified as having been cast by 


| particular persons. 


Here neither of these contending parties is safely inducted | 


into office. We are determining whether either and which of 
them shall be. 
And is it possible to believe that we will by seating the con- 


testantconsummate anact the incipientstep to which was acrime? | 
My friend from Texas [Mr. BAILEY] put it strongly on yester- | 
day when he asked if you will seat a man in Congress and at the | 


same time send the parties to prison whose votes elected him? 
But I am not without authority. [read from 1 Parsons on Con- 
tracts: 
It has been held in England that where a statute provided a penalty foran 
act without prohibiting the act in express terms, there the penalty was the 


only legal consequence of a violation of the law, and a contract which im- | 


plied or required such violation was nevertheless valid. 

But Lord Halt denied the doctrine, and Sir James Mansfield established a 
better rule of law, holdingthat where a statute providesa penalty for an act, 
this is a prohibition of the act. We apprehend that this has always been the 
prevailing if not the uncontradicted rule of law on this subject in this coun- 
try. 

Again I read from Sedgwick on constitutional and statutory 
construction: 


We have aiso to notice the rule that if the statute inflict a penalty for do- 
ing am act the penaity implies a prohibition and the thingis unlawful, though 
there be no prohibitory words in the statute. 

i have other authorities, but enough. 

Were the Doyle ballots marked with intent that they might be 
identified? If so, for what purpose was this intended marking 
done? There can be but one answer to this question, consider- 
ing it in the light of the wholeevidence. It was that the parties 
casting them should be paid for so doing. Ifso, then under all 
the rules they should be excluded as purchased ballots. And 
this aside from the idea of conspiracy. 


But the intent is immaterial; it is not of the essence of the | 


New York statutory crime. 
The narrower question is, whether the Doyle names were 
marks by means of which each ballot could be identified as hav- 


ing been cast by a particular person? One witness swears they | 


The contestee objected to the introduction of this evidence 
and moveditsexclusion. This motion should have been granted. 
Indeed, it has not heretofore been contended that these ballots 
should not be counted. 

The attorney for contestant in his brief says he alludes to them 
only to show how unjust the argument is against the Doyle bal- 
lots. 

I have not contended and do not now contend that the Doyle 
ballots should be excluded simply because they are scratched 
pasters, but because of the abundant evidence to show who 
marked them, and that he did it for corrupt purposes. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, this case is of acknowledged impor- 
tance. The decision of this House will have far-reaching signifi- 
cance. The greatCommonwealth of New York leads the States 
in the effort for ballot reform. She would make intimidation 
and bribery impossible. Will you strengthen or weaken her 
hands in this regard? 

Your action will send a stinging rebuke to her McArthurs, he: 
Mongins, and her Harmons, or it will make them laugh toscorn 
the pretensions of her enactments. In many parts of this Union 
the issue is joined between intelligence and virtue on the one 
hand and ignorance and corruption on the other for the contro! 
of the ballot. The fight is on and must continue to the finish, 
and the ultimate result will be the destruction or firmer estab- 
lishment of our political institutions. [Applause]. 


Election Contest—Noyes vs. Rockwell. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN M. ALLEN, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 21, 1892. 
The House having under consideration thecontested-election case of Noyes 


vs. Rockwell, from the Twenty-eighth Congressional district of New York- 


Mr. ALLEN said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: My calm judicial temperament, coupled with 


my well-known character for fairness and freedom from partisan 
bias in all such cases as the one under discussion, has induced 
many gentleman in the House who earnestly desire to arrive at 
the truth,to insist on some expression from me as to who was really 


could be so identified, and explains how.. But this is unneces- | elected to a seat on this floor, Mr. Noyes, the contestant, or Mr. 


sary. Every person can see for himself. 





Rockwell, the sitting member. 


Mr. Speaker, since I have been 
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a member of this House I have never seen its members give so 
much consideration toa contested-election case, and I have never 
seen such an honest and earnest inquiry after the truth, and 
such a desire and determination on the part of individual mem- 
bers to ascertain and do what is right in the premises. 

I mean this statement to apply to the Democratic members of 
the House. 


man right or wrong, and are giving no attention to the discus- 
sion. | am glad to see this disposition on the part of the Demo- 
crats to investigate the cdse. In the first place, it is right to do 
so, and I believe the more thorough and impartial the investi- 
gation, the better it will be for the contestee, Mr. Rockwell; I 
have investigated the facts of the case thoroughly. I knew the 
law before. [Laughter.] 

Now, sir, taking the facts as disclosed by the records, and ap- 
plying to them the law, as it is known to be—not only by myself, 
but every Other first-class lawyer in the House [laughter|—I 


who spoke for the contestee the otherday, I can say candidly, if I 
were sitting in the case as an impartial juror and did not know 


the politics of either of the parities, I tell you that as a judge of | 
law and facts and a man of good common sense, I would be com- | 


pelled to say on my oath that Rockwell has the best side of this 
case. [Applause and laughter. ] 
I know that these cases are generally largely controlled by the 


report of the committee, and I know there is no disposition to sit 
We always like to follow | 


down on the committee in this case. 
the recommendations of our committees; but our great desire 


here is to ascertain what is right, and then we want the commit- | 
tee to go with us for the right, and if it be found that the major- 


ity of the committee made a mistake in their report, we hope 
they will correct it in their votes. 


were betrayed into this mistake. 

It is a well-known fact that the Democratic party has always 
been exceedingly fair and conscientious in elections and election 
contests. They have been rather conscience bound in such mat- 


there was a doubt to give the other side the benefit of that 
doubt. Itis also equally as well known that the Republicans 
have no conscience atall in such matters, and that the only rule 
that governs them in cases of contested elections is whether 
they want or need their man, and, if they do, they seat him, if 
they have votes enough, regardless of the merits of his case. 
Now, the great wrongs perpetrated by the Republicans in 
the 


who were elected and seating in their places men who were never 
elected, were fresh in the minds of the country and the com- 
mittee, and these good, conscientious Democrats came to the 
conclusion that the proper way to meet this treatment wag not by 
retaliation, but todraw a most striking contrast just as a sort of 
example of Democratic fairness. 

I have no doubt but their intentions were the very best. 
were so anxious to show the Democratic party to be exactly 
straight, that they leaned over a little the other way. 
were wanting to furnish an illustration or make an example. 
They were like some well-meaning people you have known, who 


think it well enough te hang somebody occasionally, whether | 


the testimony is sufficient or not, in order to make an example. 
_ Now, I believe in fairness, and I believe in doing exact justice 
in cases of this kind, and I want them decided on their merits, 
but [am not willing to go with the committee to the extent of 
turning out a Democrat who is honestly elected just to illustrate 
how much better we are than our Republican friends. I do not 
intend to criticise our Democratic friends on the committee who 
join in the majority report, but I think they have rather over- 
done the thing in the matter of fairness. It reminds me of some- 
thing that happened when I was district attorney. We had just 
regained control of our State, and there had been a good deal of 
demoralization, and a good many violations of the law, and at 
our first court after my election in Itawamba County the grand 


jury found a great many bills for selling whisky without license, | 
orosecuted a great | 
ned them heavily. | 


there being no license in the county.” i had 
many of them toconviction and the judge had 
When the court was over and we were going to start back 


through the country to the railroad, the judge wanted a bottle | 


of whisky to cheer him on his ride, and he sent me to get 
it for him. [Laughter.] .I went back and reported to him 
that Icould not get it; that the men who had whisky said that 
we had been so severe on them that they would never sell 
or give any more to anybody. The judge looked at me reflect- 


ively and regretfully and said: ‘‘Well, John, don’t you think we 
have rather overdone this thing?” [Great laughterand applause. | 





The Republicans have generally abandoned their | 
seats while the case is being considered; they will vote for their | 


| and itis admitted that ‘‘ Doyle” 
| further proven and admitted that the name 
| sixteen different initial letters respectively was written in the 
have no difficulty in arriving ata conclusion; and in response to | 
the suggestion of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. JOHNSON], | 


I think I understand per- | 
fectly well how some of our Democratic friends on the committee | 


last Congress in which they outraged every sentiment of | 
right and justice to increase their majority, by unseating men | 


They 
| corruption or intimidation. 
They 
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Now, I think the committee has overdone this thing. They have 
‘drawn their bead” a little toofine. [Laughter.] The majority 
of the committee only figure out a majority of 6 votes for Noyes, 
the contestant, and they admit that in order to do that they must 
count for him the 16 votes known as the ‘‘ Doyle ballots.” 

So much has been said about these ‘‘ Doyle ballots” that I will 
not detain you long in describing them and showing why they 
should not be counted. They were 16 ballots, all being Repub- 


| lican pasters, all for Noyes, and all voted at Waterloo, anti in 


the place -where the name of the supreme judge should have 
been were the names ‘“‘ A. Doyle,” “ B. Doyle,” ‘‘C. Doyle,” and 
‘*D. Doyle,” and soon until the first sixteen letters of the al- 
phabet had been used as an initial for ‘‘ Doyle,” a different let- 
ter being used as the initial letter for each of the 16 ballots. 
Now, the testimony shows there was no such person as ‘‘ Doyle,” 
was a fictitious name. It is 
‘*Doyle” with the 


16 ballots in the handwriting of one Dunck McArthur. 

It is also admitted that Dunck McArthur was, at the election, 
a very active worker for Noyes. The proof further shows that 
the said Dunck McArthur was engaged on that day in hiring 
voters and paying them money to vote the Noyesticket. There 
is no dispute about this. There is proof going to show that he 
hired men to vote ‘‘ Doyle ballots;” but for the purposes of my 
argument it is immaterial whether the proof shows affirmatively 
and positively that he paid money to the men who voted these 
tickets or not. Now, let it be understood that the statutes of 
New York require in the first place that the names to be voted 
for on these pasters shall be printed and not written. It was a 
violation of the statutes to writethe names, butthe statutes go 
further and make it unlawful for any voter to somark his ticket 
that itcan be identified from any other ticket,and make ita 
penal offense subjecting the party to a criminal prosecution for 
voting a ticket marked for the purpose of indentification. 

[ now come to the very pith and marrow of this case, and | 
ask the attention of my Democratic friends to the principle which, 
in my judgment, underlies this whole controversy. Those of 


‘ ‘ boun¢ you who listened on yesterday to the very able speech of the 
ters, and there has been something of a disposition in cases where 


ventleman from New York [Mr. MAGNER], in which he gave 


| the history of this enactment and the condition which existed 


and was sought to be remedied by it, are better prepared to ap- 
preciate what I have to say about it. We all know that we are 
confronted in this country to-day with one of the greatest prob- 


| lems that ever confronted a people who undertook to run a gov- 
| ernment by the machinery of popular elections. 


This problem 
is, how to suppress and prevent the corrupting and debauching 
of the voter by the use of money and the overawing by employ- 
ers of those depending on them for the privilege of earning 


| their bread. 


[ repeat it, sir,there is now no greater problem before the Amer- 
ican people, and so much impressed are they with it and so 
great is the evil to be corrected that almost every State in the 
Union has adopted in some form or other what is known as the 
Australian system, the main object of which is to secure to the 
voter a right to cast a secret ballot freed from the influence of 
This right is not only given him by 
statute, but the statutes seek to force it upon him by prohibit- 
ing him from showing his ticket or marking it so that it may be 
known how he voted. I know our Republican friends are 
always howling aboutelection frauds in the South, and are always 
trying tocreate the impression that there is great danger from 
that quarter, but the country is finding them out and “catching 
on” to their trick, which is the old trick of “Stop thief!” They 
howl about frauds in one part of the country to try to distract at- 
tention from their methods while they are engaged in buying the 
elections in other partsofthecountry. [Laughter.] Their party 
has for many years devoted itself to certain methods and policies 
by which they have gotten most of the wealth of the country into 
the hands of a few favored men and classes, and now they take 
their ill-gotten gains and seek to corrupt the voter, that these 
policies may be continued and the process go on. 

Let me illustrate this. Look at the newsy and independent 
journal published in this city, the Post, of yesterday, and you 
willsee something of how the thing works. I will read you a few 
extracts. Hereisone. Theheadlinesare: ‘Incline to unity— 
The Pennsylvania Republican convention likely to be harmoni- 
ous.” Now let us see what they harmonize on: 

Gen. William Lilly, who has been a liberal campaign fund contributor 
will probably be nominated from the east in view of the sinews of war he 
has furnished. 

Maj. Alexander McDowell, of Mercer, will be the candidate from the west, 
although capital is being made against him because of the scandals which 
arose from his candidacy for Congress in 1890. Three men then confessed 
that they received $250 each for voting for him in the Republican district 
convention and were sentenced to prison for three months. 


You see the character of men and the qualifications of the men 
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the Republican party of Pennsylvania will put up to represent 
on this floor the party of purity and ballot reform for the east 
and the west of that great State. I see in the same paper that 
our former colleague, my friend and namesake [ex-Congressman 
Allen of Michigan], who used to delight us in the last Congress 
with his civil-service reform speeches, has been detailed by the 
national Republican executive committee to solicit subscriptions 
for them, and in doing this work he turned up among some of the 
officeholders in Chicago a few days ago, and the Post says of 
him: 5 

Mr. Allen is not engaged in the 5-cent subscription business, but is recu- 
perating a needy campaign treasury by tapping the barre] of the contrib- 
utors directly at the bunghole. 

{Laughter. ] 

It was only yesterday or the day before that we passed a reso- 
lution here providing for an inquiry intoa case where a number 
of Government employés had been reported and proof taken be- 
fore a Civil Service Commissioner for violating the civil service 
law by exacting contributions from other Government employés 
for campaign purposes in direct violation of the civil service 
law, and although this report has been filed a long time none of 
them have been removed. Yet, I see that the Massachusetts 
Republican Convention on yesterday passed resolutions com- 
mending this Administration for its observance of the civil serv- 
ice law. 

Now let me give you one more illustration which I take from 
the records of this case. One Chas. T. Andrews, a friend of 
Mr. Noyes, lives at Seneca Falls, in the district now under in- 
vestigation. He is a poor newspaperman. He is also a Sunday- 
school superintendent, and I learn from his own testimony that 
he contributed about $800 of campaign money to secure the elec- 
tion of Mr. Noyes. He says he borrowed this money to secure 
the election of a man worth several hundred thousand dollars, 
he and two other giving $2,000. He was asked the question I 
read from the record: 


You advanced and contributed those sums? 

Yes, sir. 

Pretty disinterested friendship? 

It was not done for him alone; it was done for myself. 
What did you expect to get out of it? 

The situation here was very peculiar at this time. 
Lhaveasked you what did you expect to get out of it? 


I expected to get political and business standing which was, worth a good 
deal to me. 


Is there any gift in Seneca Falls which would be able to do that; the cir- 
culation of your paper would warrant it? 

I did not say circulation of paper; I said a business and political standing. 

You see he said he was expecting to get political standing 
which was worth a good deal to him. Do you suppose he got it? 
Yes; the records of the Senate show that he was appointed and 
confirmed as postmaster at Seneca Falls about three weeks ago. 
[Laughter.] Did you ever hear of a case like that before? Run 
your minds back over the history of the grand old party. Did 
you ever hear of a Sunday-school superintendent who got polit- 
ical standing and a big office by large contributions to Repub- 


lican campaign funds before? [Laughter.] Does this thing run | 


all through the Post-Office Department? [Laughter and applause 
on the Democratic side. ]} 

Mr. Speaker, I appeal to the gentlemen on this floor to rally 
with me to the rescue of the Sunday school superintendent from 
the debauching influences of this system, but I have no doubt 
but some of the money contributed by Superintendent Andrews 
with which he purchased his political standing was used by 
Dunck McArthur in purchasing the votes known as the Doyle 
ballots, for it is shown that one of Andrews’s partners in the 
contribution to the Noyes campaign fund was conspiring with 
McArthur the day the Doyle ballots were voted. I only give 
these few illustrations of the thousands I might give in order to 
call to the attention of the House the condition that is sought 
to be remedied by the State of New York against the marking 
of ballots so that they can be identified. I have witnessed an 
election in New York. 
bought in the open market. 


I do not mean that it is worse in New York than it is in many | 


other communities where votes are bought with the money or 
the ‘‘fat” which is fried out of the beneficiaries of Republican 
policies. The election I witnessed was before the enactment of 
the statute which is intended to correct these evils. Under the 
system as it then existed the voter took with him his ballot and 
deposited it in the ballot box in open view, and the voter who 
wanted tosell his vote took his stand about the voting place and 
waited for propositions from the purchaser, very much like the 
negro at the election who was in the habit of selling his vote. 
He went to the election on one occasion where the contest was 
not close enough to make it anobject to buy votes. He took his 
stand about the polls and waited a long time for proposals; but 
as no one made him any propositions, he finally became restless 
and he said: ‘*Gentlemen, I is about to vote; does any gentle- 
man wish to speak tome?” [Great laughter.] 





I have, with my own eyes, seen votes | 








I have witnessed this trading between the purchaser and seller 
of votes under the old system in New York and generally there 
was a good deal of parleying after the terms were arranged as to 
whether the money should be paid before or after the vote was 
deposited, but the buyer always insisted on the delivery of the 
goods before the purchase price was paid,and he gave the voter 
the ticket and then went and watched him put it in the box and 
as they came out gave him the promised money as he bade him 
good-bye. You will now understand the object of the New York 
statute which requires the voter to go into a booth and make 
out his ticket in secret so that no one could know what ticket he 
voted; and added to this a penalty for marking his ticket so that 
it could be identified from that voted by any other person; it was 
to give him not only the privilege of a secret ballot but to force 
him to vote a secret ballot. 

No one will deny that this is a wise law, and that all attempts 
at its evasion should be discouraged. Now, then, I propose to 
show that the ingenuity of man could not suggest a more cun- 
ningly devised scheme to defeat the purposes of this law than 
the one resorted to by the friends of Mr. Noyes with the Doyle 
ballots. -The object is to elect Noyes. Allthe money necessary 
to accomplish this is forthcoming by men who wish to buy po- 
litical standing in the Republican party, but how is this ‘money 
to be made available? How is it to be known that the man who 
agrees to sell his vote delivers the goods, for such people can 
not be trusted in secret? I say the ingenuity of man can not 
devise a more perfect system than the one here resorted to. 
There was to be voted for on the ticket with Noyes a supreme 
court judge. There was but one candidate for judge. He had 
no opposition. Democrats and Republicans were voting for the 
same man. A hundred thousand votes against him would make 
no difference, and whatever name appeared on the ballot for 
judge must be counted and announced. 

Now, suppose Dunk McArthur wanted to buy 16 votes but was 
unwilling to pay for them until he knew they had been cast but 
under the laws of New York it is impossible for him to know ex- 
cept by the method adopted in this case. He meets John Smith 
and he negotiates with him that for so much money John will 
vote for Noyes. McArthur agrees to pay the money when he 
knows the vote has been cast according to the bargain, so h« 
gives John Smith a Republican paster with the name of A. Doyle 
for supreme judge written onit. Now, when the vote is counted 
and the result is announced, if it shows that A. Doyle received a 
vote for supreme judge there is the proof that John Smith has 
kept his bargain and he receives his pay. The same arrange- 
mentis gone through with Tom Jones, who takes a B. Doyle 
ticket, and so on through the whole sixteen. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what other reasonable conclusion can we 
come to about these ‘* Doyle ballots’? Gentlemen who represent 
the other side of this case have been asked and appealed to time 
and again to give some other reasonable theory for these 16 dif- 
ferent Doyle ballotsso marked by Dunk McArthur, but they have 
not only failed to do so, but they have admitted their inability to 
give any other solution of these 16 votes so marked. Now, my 
Democratic friends, I put it to you, this is the first time a case 
has come before this House requiring an enforcement or con- 
struction of this New York statute. Now, will you give your 
votes to sustain and make effectual this statute intended to pre- 
vent bribery, or will you vote to sustain a cunningly devised 
scheme to evade the law and encourage corruption? Think of 
it for yourselves, gentlemen, what other object than a corrupt 
and illegal one could McArthur have had in writing these sixteen 
Doyle names with a different initial letter to each? 

But, Mr. Speaker, gentlemen representing the majority re- 
port acknowledge that these things are suspicious, but they 
say if Rockwell thought there were corrupt votes, and that Mc- 
Arthur hired persons to vote them, we should have proven it: 
and they go so faras to maintain that we should have introduced 
McArthur as a witness to prove that he corrupted the men who 
cast those votes. Just thinkof it. See how far men will goand 
what violence they will do to their own better judgment to sus- 
tain an untenable position. Mr. LAWSON of Georgia and Mr. 
WIKE, both good laywers, have argued before this House that 
it was Rockwell’s duty to put Mr. McArthur on the stand to 
prove the corruption of which he was guilty. It does seem to 
me that if these gentlemen would stop and reflect that the un- 
soundness of this position to which they are driven would give 
them pause. I maintain that under the New York law every 


| ballot found in the box so marked that it can be distinguished 


from every other ballotmakes out such a prima facia case against 
that ballot as would require it to be rejected unless the marking 
is shown to be innocent. 

But, let us examine the position taken by these gentlemen on 
the otherside. Is there a lawyer within the sound of my voice 
who does not know that all the rules of evidence laid down by all 
the writers on the subject of evidence, hold thatin all cases where 
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proof is necessary to be made about a matter where there are so 
many marks and evidences of corruptions as there are about this, 
that if there is proof that will explain away these evidences of 
wrongdoing and that proofis in the hands or breast of the party 
claiming the benefit of the transaction as an honest one, it de- 
volves on the party to produce it, and if he fails to do so it raises 
a still stronger presumption against him? Any man of common 
sense, even if he had never seen alaw book, will see the justice 
and reason of this rule. 

No better illustration of it can be given than this case presents. 
McArthur is admitted to have been the strong friend and active 
worker for Noyes. The touch of his polluting hand is admitted 
to be on these 16 Doyle ballots. 
one, who knows it so well as he? What is to hinder him from 
going on the stand and swearing toit in the interest of his friend? 
Why did not Mr. Noyes, who availed himself of his services 
as a worker at the election, avail himself of his services as a wit- 
ness? The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. WIKE] said they could 
not trust him. I ask why they could not trust him? Was it 
because we had shown him to a corruptionist? Then when 
we have shown the polluting marks of this ne on their 
ballots, flyblown by him, ought they to seek to take the high posi- 
tion of a Representative in Congress by those tickets, when they 
themselves are afraid to put the only man on the stand who can 
know and does know if it is true that these tickets were inno- 
cently marked? It does not devolve on us to introduce him; the 
very charge we make shows that we could not indorse him as 
credible, a thing that every one must do who introduces a wit- 
ness as his own. 

No, gentlemen, it does not devolve on us to introduce him. 


The rules of evidence do not require it, nor would common sense | 


justify it. We donot believe it is possible to explain that these 


were honest ballots, but if they were McArthur knows it, and he | 
is your man, and the very fact that you do not introduce him is | 


a confession that if he told the truth it would condemn your 


If his mark was an innocent | 








tickets, and that if he failed to tell the truth he could give no | 


reasonable explanation that would be believed of the marking of 
these ballots. 


Now, it is conceded that if we discard these 16 | 


ballots, flyblown as they are by Dunck McArthur, that Rock- | 


well would be elected. 


But it issaid that if we reject these ballots cast for Noyes that | 
we should also reject 28 ballots cast for Rockwell, because there | 
were 28 ballots cast for him which had pencil marks on them. | 


I contend that there is not aparticle of legitimate testimony be- 


fore this House that there was a mark on a single ballot cast for | 


Rockwell, and no gentleman has yet contended that the testi- 
mony about these 28 ballots is properiy before the House. This 
testimony is taken under a law of Congress regulating the tak- 
ing of the same and there is no other authority for taking it. 
This statute gives the contestant forty days to take his testi- 
mony in chief and to prove whatever he can prove to make out 


a case against the contestee; then the contestee has forty days | 


in which to take his testimony, and then the contestant (Noyes | 


in this case) has ten days within which to take testimony strictly 
in rebuttal of testimony taken by the vontestee, making ninety 
days in all for the taking of testimony; and this last ten days is 
given the contestant to take his rebuttal testimony, and you can 
see why the statute confines it to rebutting testimony, because 
the contestee has no sort of opportunity to reply toitor disprove 
or explain it. 


What are the facts in this case? There was never a word said 


about any marks on the Rockwell ballots in the testimony in | 


this case until the very last day of the ninety days. 
day Noyes had to putin his rebutting testimony, he commenced 
to examine witnesses about these 28 ballots. It is admitted it 


On the last | 


was not in rebuttal of anything proven by Rockwell, and for | 


this reason and the fact that Rockwell could not, under the law, 
introduce any witnesses to explain or contradict this testimony, 


his attorneys protested against taking it, and moved to exclude | 


it before the committee. The committee, it seems, took no ac- 
tion on this motion to exclude it. Theydid not rule on it at all, 
but left it to be ruled on by this House. Now, what can we do 
but exclude it? 

In the courts of the country the rules governing the introduc- 
tion of testimony are much more flexible than they are under this 
statute, but I dare say that no one present has ever seen a court 
permit a party to bring in originai testimony or testimony in 


chief in rebuttal, where there was no opportunity for the other | 


party to meet it or explain it. Then I submit this testimony is 
not in any proper sense before us. 

But if it were properly before us I maintain that the testimony 
wholly fails to show any such marks as would authorize us to re- 
ject these 28 Rockwell ballots. 

The testimony is very vague about the marks on these 28 bal- 


lots, and I defy anyone to show from the testimony that there was | 
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any mark on any one of them by which it could be identified from 
any other one of them. 

Now, the evil the statute sought to cure was to prevent the 
marking of any individual ticket so that it could be identified 
from all other tickets. A ticket with A. Doyle could be identi- 
fied from all tickets that did not have Doyle on them, and could 
be as easily identified from a ticket with B. Doyle on it, and so 
the one with B. Doyle could be identified from one with C. Doyle, 
and so on; but not sowith the Rockwell tickets; the proof wholly 
fails toshow that any one of the Rockwell tickets with the pencil 
marks on them could bs identified from any other of the 28. 

How could persons on the outside know anything about whether 
these tickets with pencil marks on them had been voted? In 
the ‘‘ Doyle ballots” it was bound to be known on the outside, be- 
cause the election officers were compelled to return that each of 
these 16 Doyle ballots had been voted, for there had been 1 vote 
for 16 different fictitious Doyles for supreme judge. 

There is no sort of analogy between the two cases. 

I will not go into a discussion of the other features of the case, 
on which it might be contended under the testimony that Mr. 
Rockwell was elected and is entitled to the seat, as it is admitted 
that to exclude the Doyle ballots elects Rockwell, and I think I 
have demonstrated that they should be excluded. This would 
give Rockwell a majority of 10 votes. 

How is it that some of our Democratic friends show so much 
feeling against Mr. Rockwell in this case? They grow red in 
the face in their frantic efforts to oust a Democrat and seat a Re- 
publican. They want us to indulge in all sorts of presumptions 


| against Rockwell and take everything for granted for Noyes. 


Now, my friends, I would like to see the Democrats all get io- 
gether in regard to this case. This is said to be the report of a 
Democratic committee. Well, it is the majority report of a 
committee made up of a majority of Democrats; but I do not 
understand that a majority of the Demderete on that committee 
give their assent to this report. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. I assert that fact, and I challenge contra- 
diction. 

Mr. ALLEN. Do you assert that a majority of Democrats 
on that committee believe that Mr. Noyes ought to have the 
seat? 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Ido. 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, I assert you will find out very differently 
when it comes to a vote on this case. [Laughter.] The proof of 
the pudding isin the eating, and we will get to the eating, I 
hope, to-morrow. 

I believe that a majority of the Democrats of the Committee 
on Elections are with us in favor of retaining Mr. Rockwell in 
the seat. And J will tell you another thing which ought to have 
some weight in acase where there is great doubt. 

Mr. Noyes, as you will find by examining the testimony, did 
not appear to know in what district he lived. His last voting 
was done in another district altogether. That fact, however, 
would not exclude him. But Mr. Noyes did not want tocome to 
Congress. He shows in his testimony that he offered money to 
be let off—to keep from coming here. Now, you know I have 
tried to keep from coming here myself; but I never offered any 
money to keep from coming. [Laughter.] A man may decline 
to come, but when a man objects so much tocoming that he offers 
to pay to be allowed to stay at home, I do think that in a case of 
great doubt you ought to excuse him. [Laughter.] This thing 
of coming to Congress is something that ought not to be forced 
upon a man when he is so much opposed to it as to be willing to 
pay to keep from coming. 

On the other hand, I want to say for Mr. Rockwell that he 
never did protest against coming here; he never offered a dollar 
to be excused from coming. He has been here some time and 
likes it pretty well, and would like very well tostay. [Laughter.] 

If you decide this case in favor of Mr. Noyes you say to the 
people of the State of New York that although you have at- 
tempted tosuppress bribery and corruption in elections, although 
you have passed stringent measures against them, although you 
have tried to protect the voter from debauching influences, yet, 
unless we bring the briber into court and prove by him that the 
particular vote on which we see his ear-marks, when we have 
proven him to be a briber, unless you bring him in and prove by 
him~“the fact of bribery, that vote so cast is just as good as if it 
had been cast by the most honorable and right-minded man in 
the State of New York. [Applause.] That is what you would 
commit us to. That is where this thing leads. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask my Democratic friends to wake up 
to the condition that surrounds them. Put yourselves in march 
with your own people and your own instincts of honesty, because 
I tell you if republican institutions are to be preserved in this 


| country and if the rights of the people are to be maintained 





we must in every possible way affix the brand of our condemna- 
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tion upon bribed votes. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 
Ah, gentlemen, you may laugh, as you have laughed before, but 
ik you can not laugh this matter out, and my friends on this side of 
4 the House know that what I say isastrueas gospel. [Applause.] 
Ve Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I want to say I deprecate as much 
as anybody can the divided ranks on our side of the House on 
‘i this question, because I am so well convinced of the justice of 
ab the cause I have espoused. I am sorry to see many people who 
take some pride in calling themselves Democrats, but who seem 
ti to think it is wrong to vote for Democrats or Democratic prin- 
e ciples—some of them seem to think that if a man works for the 
success of his party he is unfitted for their association or sup- 
A port. They are what I would call tender-footed Democrats, too 
i rood for their party. I donot want them to resort to any un- 
airness in this or any other matter, but it is about time the 
} 


or two points in the case and find that the proper adjudication 
of these are absolutely conclusive, why should we go further? 

In all contests of. this character the questions of chiefest con- 
cern and inquiry are two, and two alone. One is, upon whom 
has the State conferred the privilege of the elective franchise? 
The second is, what safeguards, if any, the State has thrown 
around the exercise of this privilege in order to prevent the 
illegal use of the ballot by unqualified persons? And when we 
have decided these two questions fairly and judicially, we shall 
have the solution of all questions of law now before us for con- 
sideration. 

The answer to the first of these inquiries we always find in 
the constitution of the State, because the constitution of the 
State prescribes and determines the qualifications to be pos- 
sessed by those who may exercise the right of suffrage. The 
answer to the second inquiry is always to be found in the statute 
laws of the State, because on the legislative department is con- 
ferred the right and the power to prescribe the rules and regu- 
lations under which the voting privilege may be exercised. 

This is a Pennsylvania case, and for the purpose of deciding 
it properly we must go to Pennsylvania law. 

As a Democrat, Mr. Speaker, I hold tenaciously to the doctrine 
that the control of the suffrage rests with the States. They have 
never parted with it, and for the preservation of the liberty of 
the people, and for the perpetuation of our political institutions 
it is to be hoped that they will ever retain it. 

Now, in going into the State of Pennsylvania for answer to 
these questions, we find that the constitution of that State has 
clearly prescribed the qualifications to be possessed by all who 
shall exercise the right of suffrage. I will not mention these 
qualifications in detail. When we go to the statutes of the State 
of Pennsylvania we find a particular enumeration of the matters 
to be done and performed by every voter, in order that he may 
establish in himself the possession of those qualifications which 
the constitution prescribes and requires. 

The State of Pennsylvania has adopted carefully prepared 
registration laws; but inasmuch as the constitution of the State 
also provides that no man shall be deprived of the right of suf- 
frage by reason of the fact that he is not registered, the statute 
goes further and provides that in the absence of registration, in 
the event a man’s name is not found on the registration list, he 
may still exercise the right of suffrage provided he obeys the 
mandates of the law, to which I will call attention. He is eom- 
manded to do certain reasonable things under penalty, if he re- 
fuses, that his ballot will be rejected. And who here will say 
that this is wrong, or that it is in defiance of strictly construed 
constitutional law? - 

Court after court of the States of the Union have decided that 
it is within the purview of legislative power to make these de- 
mands; not for the purpose of adding to or taking from the quali- 
fications which the Constitution preseribes and requires, but in 
order that the voter may satisfactorily establish the fact that he 
himself, the man who offers to cast the ballot, does in reality pos- 
sess them. To that extent and no further has the Legislature of 
the State of Pennsylvania gone in its election laws. 

The requirements prescribed by these laws are these: That if 
upon offering his vote it is ascertained by the election inspectors 
that his name is not on the registration list he shall produce one 
man at least who shall make a written affidavit reciting the fact 
that he has resided within the limits of that election precinct 
for the time prescribed by the law to entitle him to become a 
voter. 

In addition to that he is required himself to make an affidavit 
substantially reciting the qualifications prescribed by the consti- 
tution of the State to entitle him to vote. Now, if he produces 
these two affidavits, and hands them over to the electien mana- 
ger with his vote, his ballot is received and accepted, and he him- 
self is accepted as a qualified voter. 

Now, sir, the questions arising under these laws, statutory and 
constitutional, have been before the supreme court of the State 
of Pennsylvania for adjudication. 

My friend from Indiana [Mr. JOHNSON] has made a lengthy 
argument to induce this House to depart from the law as settled 
by the court of last resort of this State. He cites the case of 
Curtin vs. Yocum,and says that this House has determined against 
the adjudication made by the supreme court of Pennsylvania. 

That case of Curtin vs. Yocum was settled by this House before 
the adjudication was had by the supreme court of the State of 
Pennsylvania. It is fair to presume that no Democrat, at least, 
in the House of Representatives, would have sustained the re- 

rt made in the case of Curtin vs. Yocum if he had had before 

im the decision of the supreme court of Pennsylvania, settling 
the legal question arising in the case. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what was that adjudication? The question 
was as to the right to have a ballot counted after it was cast, pro- 
vided the voter had not complied with the statute law of the 





















































Democratic party was getting together and making our fights 
against the common enemy and not among ourselves. 

The thing we need to secure success is to Cease our wars on 
Democrats and stand together for Democratic principles and 
Democratic success. I was reading only a day or two ago in the 
i St. Louis Republic an interesting letter written by a lady cor- 
Bi E respondent of that paper from this city, and, describing the sit- 

: uation and the characteristics of the two parties, she said if she 
. were a man she would be a Republican, because she said they 
it stand by one another and the Democrats do not. [Laughter.] 

I now yield the remainder of my time to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. DE ARMOND]. 


Election Contest—Craig ys. Stewart. 


. ao 


SPEECH 


i HON. JAMES E. COBB, 


OF ALABAMA, 
¢ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 25, 1892. 


The House having under consideration the contested-election case of Craig 
vs. Stewart, from the Twenty-fourth Congressional district of Pennsylva- 
nia— 

Mr. COBB of Alabama said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Before proceeding with the argument I pro- 
pose to make on the law and the facts involvedin this case, I de- 
sire to call the attention of the House to an assertion made by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] in his inter- 
ruption of the gentleman from Indiana. The gentleman from 
be Pennsylvaniaasserted it to be the law of Pennsylvania that the bal- 

‘ lots which were destroyed pending this contest, and to which my 
colleague on the committee [Mr. ee ene were destroyed 
under the authority of law; that these ballot boxes were properly 
demanded and properly used in the primary election had by the 
Republican party in the borough of McKeesport. 

ow, Mr. Speaker, when we turn to the statute law of Penn- 
’ sylvania on this subject we find its provision to be this: 
Whenever the election officers of any election district shall require the 
election boxes of such district to hola any election which by law they are or 
shall be required to hold, they shall keep the same securely in their posses- 
sion without opening until the morning of election, and until they shall 
severally be sworn not to disclose how any elector shall have voted; and 
after being so sworn or affirmed they shall open the said boxes and burn and 
totally destroy all the ballots and other papers which they shall find therein 
before pr ing.to hold such election. 


This provision of the statute law of the State of Pennsylvania 
has no application whatever to a primary election of, one of the 
political parties of that State. It speaks of the election officers, 
officers who, by the statute law of the State, are provided to hold 
legal elections to determine a contest between parties who are 
running for office. The statute goes further than that, and says 
that the officers in control of the ballot boxes shall first take an 
oath before they open them, and under the obligation of that 
oath they shall immediately burn and destroy—not burn or de- 
stroy—burn and destroy the contents of the boxes. So it is per- 
fectly plain that so far as the destruction of these boxes is .con- 
cerned it was done wholly without law and in defiance of law. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I allude to this matter merely to correct a 
mistake into which the peeves from Pennsylvania [Mr. DAL- 
ZELL] seems to have fallen. I shall make no use of the incident 
referred to in the argument I propose to make. In my opinion 
this case is within a very narrow compass, and, in the viev- I take 
of it, can be decided without raising the question of fraud from 
the destruction of the ballots mentioned. The record, it is true, 
is very voluminous. Many questions are raised and much testi- 
mony has been taken. But if we can fix our attention upon one 
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State of Pennsylvania. There are two leading cases upon that 
subject. I hold in my hand the decision in the last one, affirm- 
ing the former and enlarging it and emphasizing it. This de- 
cision settles the controversy as to whether the law is directory 
or mandatory 

In view of the positive prohibitions of the act— 

The very act in question here— 
and the severe penalties by which the violators of its provisions are pun- 
{shed, there is nothing upon which to construct even a plausible hypothesis 
that it is merely directory. 

That is the deliverance of the supreme courtofthe very State 
from which this contest comes. The gentleman says that we 
have a precedent before this House in aformer adjudication, 
made by the House itself; that we have the authority of the 
supreme court of Indiana and of other States, contradicting this 
authority; but, Mr. Speaker, my reply is that this is a case from 
Pennsylvania. When there is brought here a contest from In- 
diana [ will follow Indiana law, and so, when there is brought 
a case from any State in this American Union, I will follow the 
adjudications made by the court of last resort of that State touch- 
ing these questions. ‘‘Ah,” he says, ‘‘ but this is inconsistent. 
This will make a rule by which a man coming from one State 
would be seated under evidence which would unseat him if he 
was coming from another State ” 

Granted. I care nothing about that. Let consistency take 
care of itself if we but uphold the laws of the States and thus pre- 
zerve our home rule—our local self-government. This isthe key- 
stone of the arch of our political fabric. Remove it, and confu- 
sion and ruin is the reser. 

Mr. Speaker, the Stat2 of Pennsylvania by its constitution, its 
fundamental law, has said that no man shall vote unless he is a 
citizen of the United States, and of that State, either by birth or 
by full naturalization. Other States, among them my Own, say 
that a man who has declared his intentions to become a citizen 
may vote atelections. There are differences in this regard every- 
where. Sobeit. Itis with each State to determine the quali- 
fications of the voter; and not only that but it is within the au- 
thority of each State to determine how the qualifications which 
are prescribed for the exercise of this right shall be determined. 
And whether provisions of State law are in my judgment wise or 
not, it is not for me to question them. Whether adjudications 
by State courts of last resort made in construction of State stat- 
utes meet the assent of my judgment or not, it is not for me to dis- 
regard them. 

Ita lex seripta est is all I want to know in regard to these ques- 
tions. Full recognition of a construction by a State of its own 
laws is the true doctrine everywhere. 

In this case the courtof Pennsylvania says that these laws are 
mandatory, and that every vote cast in defiance of them or in 
neglect of their provisions is void, and shall be cast out of the 
count. 

Further, the gentleman said that these men were not chal- 
lenged when they came to cast their votes. 

When an unregistered elector offers his vote at the polls, the law chal- 
lenges it instantly, and he knows that he can only avoid the challenge by 
the strict compliance with the requirements of the statute. 

The law challenges the vote of every unregistered man. Every 
man is charged to know whether he is registered or not. So 
says this decision. So says this deliverance of the court of last 
resort of the State of Pennsylvania. Will we regard it or will 
wenot? If there is any man on this side who is disposed not to 
regard it, I make bold to question the soundness of his Democ- 
racy. Now, Mr. Speaker, if we follow the decision of the su- 
preme court of Pennsylvania, if we obey its statutes, then this 
case, aS I have said in the outset, is within a very narrow com- 
pass. 

[t is admitted on all hands, it was admitted before the Com- 
mittee on Elections—and I have not heard it doubted or the pre- 
tense of a doubt about it—that if we throw out of the count in 
this case all votes cast by men who were not registered and who 
did not file the affidavits required, the contestant is entitled to 
the seat by a very large plurality. That is admitted on all 
hands. Nobody denies it, nobody disputes it. But what is the 
claim here? It is simply this, that it has not been proven that 
these 600 ang more votes of unregistered voters cast at this elec- 
tion did not at the time they cast their ballots file the affidavit 
required by statute; and that is the whole of it. 

_ The case is reduced to this, whether or not the Committee on 
Elections have pursued the proper course in disregarding the 
ballots which they say were neither supported by registration 
nor by affidavit. That this number of votes were not registered 
voters is admitted; everybody confesses it. Nobody dares tosay 
that in this case that these were registered voters, except upon 
the idea that a man who attempted to show this fact to exist did 
not purene the proper course to establish it. Now, let us see 
what that course was, and whether or not it was legal. 
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Mr. DICKERSON. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
a@ question? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Certainly. 

Mr. DICKERSON. Iam only asking for information. How 
do they ascertain in asecret ballot that these unregistered voters 
cast their votes for any particular candidate? Have they taken 
evidence? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. They have taken evidence on that. 

Mr. DICKERSON. I did not hear anything said about it. 

Mr. COBBof Alabama. Now, in answer to the inquiry of my 
friend from Kentucky, I will proceed to explain this matter, for it 
isalong thelineof myargument. Thelaw of Pennsylvania, [ will 
tell him and the House, is such that it can be easily ascertained 
how any particular voter cast his ballot, because that law re- 
quires that every ballot shall be numbered, and that there shal! 
be a tally sheet upon which shall be the same number that is 
upon the ballot, so that when it becomes necessary to ascertain 
how anybody voted it is easily ascertained. Now, the law further 
provides—— 

Mr. DICKERSON. I wish to ask the gentleman the further 
question: Is that a secret ballot at all? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. The gentleman must decide that for 
himself. It is asecret ballot in this that no disclosure is or- 
dinarily made of the ballots. Itcan only be done when there is 
a contest or something of that sort involving an inquiry into the 
manner in which the election was conducted. Those who have 
charge of the ballots are sworn never to reveal, in the absence 
of contest or legal inquiry, how a man voted. Now, these affi- 
davits which are required of unregistered voters must, under 
the law of Pennsylvania, be carefully preserved by the election 
inspectors, as they are called. At theexpiration of the election, 
when the poll is closed, all such affidavits are to be securely 
bound up in a package and delivered by an officer appointed for 
that purpose to the prothonotary to be filed asa record. The 
statute so provides, and that they shall*be kept as a record. 
Well, what is it, then, I ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 
He shakes his head. 

Mr. DALZELL. I would like to see the law of Pennsylvania 

1at makes these papers a record. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Well, I will give it to you: 

The said affidavits of all persons making such claims, and the affidavits of 
the witnesses to their residence shall be preserved by the election board, and 
at the close of the election they shall be inclosed, with the list of voters, tally 
list, and other papers required by law to be filed by the return judge with the 


prothonotary, and shallremain on file therewith inthe prothonotary’s office, 
subject to examination as other election papers are. 


If that does not make them a record, it at least gives them the 
sanctity of court papers on file. 

Mr. DALZELL. I just want to know if that is what the 
gentleman relies on as constituting a legal record? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Itis. ButIneed not press this point 
to the extent of holding that the law makes these papers records 
in the technical sense. They are to be kept on file in that office, 
the office of a court of record, and are to remain on file as court 
papers, if you please. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, when the contestant in this case was pre- 
paring his case-he went to this prothonotary and demanded the 
papers which were on file in this election case, or demanded an 
inspection of them, for the purpose of making a proper copy of 
the same to be used, for these papers can not be taken from the 
office without an order of acourt. The result of that inquiry 
and demand was that all the election papers that had been used 
at this poll in controversy were furnished him, together with 
certain other affidavits that had been returned by this election 
judge of persons who had made affidavits, and when he examined 
these papers and examined these affidavits he found that 500 or 
600 voters were proven to be unregistered because their names 
did not appear on the registry list and there were no affidavits 
on file in their cases. 

Mr. BABBITT. May I ask the gentleman one question? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BABBITT. I would like to know whether a recount was 
made throughout. the entire district, or only in one part of the 
district? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Only in’certain parts where there 
was a contest. : 

Mr. BABBITT. Ihave understood that there was a regular 
contest throughout all the district. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. It is not charged that there was ir- 
regularity except at certain polls. It was for the contestee to 
prove irregularities elsewhere if he believed them to exist. 

Mr. BABBITT. I know; but the question of justice as to the 
right to the seat is involved. * 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. And that depends upon proof. 

Mr. BABBITT. Upon all the proof. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. But it is not required of the contest- 
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ant that he make more proof than is necessary to sustain the 
charges he has made. 

Mr. DICKERSON. Does the gentleman from Alabama hold 
this position, that a simple requirement to file these papers in 
an office, to be held for a certain time, without any legal require- 
ment that they shall be received as evidence of any fact, consti- 
tutes them, in and of their own intrinsic character, a record? 

Mr.COBB of Alabama. As I have said, Mr. Speaker, it is im- 
material whether they are technically a record or not. I do not 
care about that. That point is wholly immaterial, because the 
law is the same whether they are considered technically to be a 
record or not. I think it makes them, in effect, a record, but 
that is merely a matter of opinion about which other lawyers 
may differ from me. 

But I repeat, it is not material in this argument for us to as- 
sume the position that they were technically a record. It is 
sufficient to show that the law required them to be deposited 
with this officer, to be filed in his office, the clerk’s office of a 
court of record, to be kept there and to be used only whenever 
a contest such as thisshould arise. Thatisenough. Whenever 
that is the case the authorities are one to the point that the ab- 
sence of such papers from the place where they are supposed to 
be, and where the law requires that they shall be, is evidence 
prima facie at least that they never existed. 

But lam getting a little too fast. The gentlemen arguing 
this case upon the other side, particularly my friend from In- 
diana [Mr. JOHNSON} 

Mr. DALZELL. Will the gentleman permita question at this 

oint? 
. Mr. COBB of Alabama. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DALZELL. It is inconnection with your last statement. 
The law of Pennsylvania provides that if the judges of election 
permit an unregistered voter to vote without taking the affi- 
davit required by law, such judges shall be liable to pay a fine 
not exceeding $500, and to be imprisoned. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. DALZELL. Now, does the gentleman hold—I ask the 
question simply for information—does he hold that ifone of those 
officers was indicted for such a violation of the law, the Common- 
wealth could make outits case against him by showing that, three 
or four months after the election, the alleged untaken affidavit 
was not on file in the prothonotary’s office? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I hold no such thing. 

Mr. DALZELL. Well, then, is not that the end of your case? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. No, sir. That is not the end, not by 
any means. Whenever a man is indicted for crime the law re- 
quires that the proof against him shall be beyond all reasonable 
doubt. The law of presumption is always in his favor. 

Mr. DALZELL. Certainly; and in favor of an election officer 
also. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama: No, sir. Not at least to the extent 
it is in favor of a person indicted for a crime. 

Mr. DALZELL. Oh, yes. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. My friend from Indiana [Mr. JOHN- 
SON], with that candor which distinguished him all the way 
through his argument, admitted our position on that point. The 
gentleman made a good speech, such a one as ought to entitle 
him to be returned to this House by his constituents 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Oh, there will be no trouble about 
that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Such a speech, I say, as ought to en- 
title him to be returned by his constituents provided they can 
not send a Democrat in his place. [Laughter.] The gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. JOHNSON] admitted that the law now invoked 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] did not 
apply to this case, the law which requires proof beyond reason- 
able doubt. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Yes, Mr. Speaker, that is a fact, 
and I cited a Democratic authority on that point. I did insist, 
however, that while proof beyond a reasonable doubt was not re- 
quired, clear and positive proof was required, something more 
than a mere presumption. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Exactly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. And now I would like the gentle- 
man to address himself to that point. 

Mr.COBB of Alabama. I admit that to be the law, and if I do 
not allude to it during the course of my remarks let the gentle- 
man cali my attention to it again. I have no evasions to make 
here, absolutely none. 

Mr. DALZELL. Then will the gentleman permit another 
question? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I will permit and answer any ques- 
tion if I have time. . 

Mr. DALZELL. Is it not a fact that there is not an iota of 
evidence in this case that men unregistered were allowed to vote 
without making the required affidavit except the fact that four 
months after the election certain affidavits were not found on file? 
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Mr. COBB of Alabama. I am arguing on that basis. 

Mr. DALZELL. That is all the evidence there is in the case 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. That is what Iam basing my argy. 
ment on. I have remarked, Mr. Speaker, that I have ‘no djs. 
position to evade anything in thiscase. I strike hands with the 
distinguished gentleman who addressed the committee a few mo. 
ments ago when he says that we ought to decide this case jydj. 
cially, and I will not vote to seat a Democrat simply because he 
isa Democrat. Making this argument as I am, if gentlemen op 
the other side will convince me that I am wrong I will retreat 
from the position that I occupy and cast my vote for the contestee. 
If any gentleman upon this floor wishes to ask me a question | 
will yield to him for that purpose. I retreat from nothing, | 
shun nothing, I fear nothing, so far as I am concerned, in this 
contest. 

Now, let us see about the question of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. DALZELL]. The answer is an easy one. Of course 
if a man is indicted for crime, the same evidence is not sufficient 
to convict him that would be sufficient to seat a contestant here. 
Every lawyer urderstands that, because the rule of law is dif. 
ferent in these two cases. One is the requirement of proof be- 
yond reasonable doubt; the other is the requirement simply of 
clear and convincing proof, which, however, may be subject to 
some doubt. This is acivil case; we are to treat it as if we were 
trying a civil action; and in reference to this sort of action we 
all know the rule. Even in a civil case the requirement is that 
the man who holds the affirmative shall bring convincing proof 
of the justice of his claim, but not to the exclusion of all reason- 
able doubt. 

Now, let us trace these presumptions and see how the matter 
stands. The law is that these affidavits shall be received by the 
board of inspectors and delivered to the returning judge, who is 
a part of that election machinery, and by him deposited in the 
prothonotary’s office—I say as a record in effect. My friend from 
Pennsylvania controverts that, and I do not care to dispute about 
it; they are to be placed on file in that office, and to be retained 
there until they shall be demanded for proper use. 

Mr. WATSON. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. With pleasure. 

Mr. WATSON. I understand from the statements made by 
gentlemen here that the judgment of these canvassing officers is 
of the same dignity as the judgment of any judicial officers. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. No; these are not judicial officers. 

Mr.WATSON. Well, to what extentis their judgment treated 
as the judgment of a court? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Ido not say that their judgment is 
treated as the judgment of a court at all, because the gentleman 
knows, as a lawyer, that the presumptions about which we are 
talking apply to ministerial as well as judicial officers. 

Mr. WATSON. Iunderstand that. Now, is it not your prop- 
osition that this judgment could not have been rendered without 
the existence of these affidavits; and do younot further maintain 
that this judgment, which the law presumes to have been cor- 
rectly rendered, shall be overturned simply because a portion of 
the papers in the case have been lost? 

Mr. DALZELL. That is it. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. No, sir. Iam going along that line 
of discussion, and will show the gentleman how he misconceives 
my position. But before I proceed to the facts of this case, let 
me correct my friend in one regard. 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. The gentleman assumes that we are 
required in this case to treat these election managers as judicial 
officers. Thatisnot the fact. They are ministerial, not judicial 
officers. But the law of the land applies its presumptions as we 
to ministerial as to judicial officers; that is to say, they are pre- 
sumed to do their duty. 

Mr.WATSON. Now, they could not have rendered that judg- 
ment without the existence of these affidavits, could they ” 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Not properly. 

Mr. WATSON. And you say that judgment was improper’) 
rendered simply because the affidavits are not to be found ” 

Mr. DALZELL. That is it. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. The gentleman creates a little con- 
fusion by speaking about a judgment. These officers could not 
ae have received the vote without these affidavits. 

r. WATSON. And registered the result. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. And having received the votes, of 
course they went on and counted them. Now, Mr. Speaker, 4 
word upon that point. I expected to come to it shortly, but ! 
willnotice it now. If the law had required that the election 
officers, the inspectors of the election, should receive affidavits 
before allowing the claimants of the right to vote to cast their 
ballots, without more—mark you, without more—then indeed 
would all these presumptions have followed. The very fact that 
the election officers received the votes under that state of facts 
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would raise a presumption that everything was regular and that 
the affidavits had been made. 

But such is not the law of Pennsylvania. That law goes 
further, and in the same connection in which it requires the fil- 
ing of the affidavits it requires that these affidavits shall be 
transmitted by these other officers to another officer named in 
the statute. . They are to be preserved as filed papers, or records, 
as you may choose to term them. Now,I say, tomake this clear, 
that if the law hadsimply required an affidavit to be made before 
the casting of the ballot and had not gone further in its require- 
ments, all the presumptions would have been in favor of the reg- 
ularity of the proceeding of these election officers. But where 
the very law which requires the making and filing of these papers 
goes fursher and requires that the papers thus received shall 
afterward be filed as proof—mark you, as proof—that this act 


has been done, then the presumption about which the gentleman | 


talks is utterly destroyed unless the record proof which the law 
requires is found to be in existence. 

Now, thatis the law. 
out their case here by taking a part only of the statute and ig- 


noring the other part—by taking, as the sole requirement of the | 


law, the fact that the law requires the making of the affidavits. 
Such an argument does not do justice to the statute; for along the 
same line and as a part of the duty connected with the receipt of 
these affidavits is the further duty that they shall be filed as 
proof that the affidavits were made. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let us look at the matter a little in that 
view. 

Whenever the law as itexists here makes a requirement similar 
to that prescribed in this connection, no man before a court of 


justice can use the proof which is necessary in a case of this sort | 


until he first shows that the record, or quasi record, or filed papers, 
I do not care which, did have or did not have an existence. 

Mr. WATSON. Does not the law require the very same thing 
in every suit at common law; that the papers shall be filed? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Yes; and if you find at common law 
that the complaint was not on file, and there is noother evidence 
provided by the law to show that it had been, the very absence 
of the complaintis the presumption that it never existed. 

Mr. WATSON. Do you state as a proposition of law that the 
judgment of a court of record would be set aside because you could 
not find the declaration? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Oh, no. 

Mr. WATSON. That is the substance of my inquiry. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. My friend from Georgia insists on 
the idea of a judgment rendered. Now, just listen. 
a question arising where judgment has been rendered by a court 
of competent jurisdiction in a case before it. Everything is 
in favor of the judgment of a court; and the presumption is 
that the complaint was filed where it was required to be filed 
and all that, although since lost; because everything is merged 
in the judgment of the court, which is the highest evidence that 
can be received of its final action. 

But we are not trying a case of that sort here. 
was or could have been rendered by any court. 
and could not have been ajudicialinquiry. Suppose the contestee 
in this case had been required, under some aspect of it, to prove 
the existence of the affidavits of these 600 men, which the law 
required should be made. What would he do? He could not 
have proved that these affidavits were made unless he first proved 
that they could not be found on the files in the public office where 
the law said they should be placed. Why? Because the affidavits 
themselves are the best evidence, and until he showed that they 
had been made and lost or destroyed he could not introduce oral 
proof to establish their contents. And that brings me to this 
point: that wherever affirmative proof isrequired of the contents 
of a paper such as these you must first prove the existence of the 
paper itself and its destruction, and then you may prove its con- 
tents. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, on the other hand when the effort is to 
prove the nonexistence of a paper you simply go to the officer 
in whose custody it should be found according to law, and if it 
be not found there then the presumption is thatit never existed, 
and that presumption becomes conclusive, absolutely conclusive, 
unless it is rebutted by proof on the other side. Of course I 
have no reference to papers like pleadipgs in a court on which 
judgment has been rendered. I repeat we have no such case 
as that. My position is in strict accordance with the rules of 
the common law. 

Now why, according to the common-law rules, isit that the bur- 


No judgment 


den of proof here should be upon the contestee? Mark you, we | 
do not contend that this evidence of the absence of the affidavits | 


Gentlemen on the other side try to make | 


This is not | 


There was not | 
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If you require the contestant to prove the nonexistence of these 
affidavits by evidence outside of the fact that they are not found on 
the files of the prothonotary’s office, then what do you demand 
of him? You demand of him in the first place to prove a nega- 
tive, and the law never requires the proof of a negative except 
in extreme cases. 

In the second place you require him to prove a negative by 
calling to the stand men who are adversein interest to hisclaim. 
These men were Republicans, he was a Democrat. This was a 
heated contest, and you make the unreasonable demand upon him 
that he shall call men to testify in his behalf who are adverse to 
his interests in order to prove a negative. We say in this case 
that the rules of law all raise the presumption in his favor. 

Now, on the other hand, how is it? The contestee could eas- 
| ily have proved if it was true that these affidavits were made. 
It is only the question of shifting the burden of proof,and you 
require nothing unreasonable of the contestee. How could 
he have done it? The contestant says ‘these affidavits are 
not on file where they are required to be;” the contestee says, 
| ** but they were made, and I can prove it: I will call these elec- 
tion officers; I will call these men who are my party friends to 
| say that they did make them; I will call thess men to make the 

affirmative proof that these things existed, though not put on the 
| record as the law requires.” Would there have been any hard- 
ship or anything wrong in that? He would have done it if he 
could have done it. But he did notdoit. Why? Because he 
could not. Thatisall. The fact did not exist. 

I go further than that. Isay that if this contestee had pro- 
| duced one or more of the men who it is alleged made these affi- 
| davits, and thus had thrown a suspicion upon the good faith of 
this prothonotary in keeping these papers on file, it might have 
been claimed that then the burden was reshifted to the contest- 
ant in this case. Why did they not bring one man, or two, or 
three, or half a dozen out of the six hundred to swear that this 
prothonotary had not done his duty—to say, ‘‘ I voted, I made 
the affidavit, and I swear it.” Suppose one of the election man- 
agers had come—one of thess men who were under this heavy pen- 
alty, and under oath, and had said, ‘‘ Itis true that these affidavits 
| have never been put on file, but I took them; I swear I took them.” 

Could they not have done it? They were his own friends, his 
| own partisans, in a heated political contest, adverse to the other 
| man. 

This carries out the true doctrine of the law, when it raises 
these presumptions in the way I have argued. There is no 

| unreasonableness in it; there is no hardship init. It is legal; 
and because it is legal it is right. What doI care whether my 
| partisan friend here or the contestee on the other side has this 
seat, as a mere personal matter, or looking at it in a party way. 

We have already a good number on this side of the House. 

[Laughter.] And whatever may be said aboutelections commit- 

tees heretofore, this election committee of the House are going 
to do what is exactly right every time, or try so to do. 

Mr. DALZELL. That is the way we did last time. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Well, we will not discuss that. 
are making no party fight. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 
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Election Contest—Noyes vs. Rockwell. 


SPEECH 


HENRY U. JOHNSON, 


OF INDIANA, 


IN THE HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 19, 1892. 

The House having under consideration the contested-election case of Noyes 
vs. Rockwell, from the Twenty-eighth Congressional district of New York— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I ask the House to indulge me while I make a 
statement of the facts in this case as I understand them. Such 
| statement will involve some repetition, since the gentleman from 
| Georgia [Mr. LAWSON], who opened this debate, has traversed 
| the ground pretty completely. Butit is my desire to make my- 
| self as intelligible as possible to such members as may do me the 
| courtesy to listen to me, and to do this I must get before them 
the facts upon which my argument is to be predicated. 

At the election for Representative in Congress, held Novem- 


HON. 


from the file is absolute and conclusive until it becomes so | ber 4, 1890, in the Twenty-eighth Congressional district of New 


by the neglect of the contestee to meet it by proof within his 
keeping. Let usexamine that position alittle. t ussee where, 


according to the common-law rules, this proof should be cast. 


XXTHI——17 


York, which consisted of Seneca, Chemung, Schuyler, and Tomp- 
kins Counties, Henry T. Noyes was the Republican and Hosea 
H. Rockwell the Democratic candidate. The election law of New 
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York provided that when the vote was polled theofficers ateach | 


voting place in the district should count the ballots, and imme- 
diately thereafter announce the result publicly at the polls; that 
they should then make triplicate statements, setting forth the 
time and place of the election, the offices voted for, the names of 
the candidates, and the number of votes received by each, which 
should be written at length in the statements, and that they 
should certify to the accuracy of these statements and sign the 
certificates. 

The law also provided that they should attach to each of their 
statements one ballot of each kind cast, to be known asa specimen 
ballot, and that they should write on the back of the specimen 
ballot the number of that kind voted; that after this was done, 
and before they adjourned, they should destroy all ballots cast at 
the election except these specimen ballots, and that they should 
deposit these triplicate statements on the day following the elec- 
tion, one with the town or city clerk, one with the supervisor of 
the town or city who was ez officio a member of thecounty board 


of canvassers, and one with the clerk of the county, who, by vir- | 


tue of his office, was secretary of said board of canvassers. 

The law required this county board of canvassers to convene 
one week after the election and canvass the vote of the county 
from the statements sent up to it from the local election boards 
therein, and if any prvachs 4 errors or omissions appeared in any 
statement this board of canvassers when it met was required to 
return the statement to the local board from which it came. 
This county board was to assemble the local election officers at 


such time and place asit might designate, and such officers were | 


to correct such clerical error, and then return the statements to 
the county board, but the law expressly provided that in making 
the correction the local election officers should not change any 
decision they had previously made. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the local election officers in the counties of 
Seneca and Chemung failed at this election to attach to the state- 
ments the specimen ballots as required by law, and in the county 
of Chemung they also failed to destroy the ballots voted, as the 
statute directed, but undertook to preserve them. So thecierks 


of Seneca and Chemung Counties declined to receive the state- | 
ments tendered them by the local election officers on the day | 


following the election, for the reason that the specimen ballots 
were not attached thereto. Thereupon, instead of leaving the 
matter to be corrected, if capable of correction, by order of the 
board of county canvassers when it should asserable, as the law 
directed, certain members of these Seneca County local election 
boards assembled, in the absence of other members, and attached 
specimen ballots to the statements and wrote on the back thereof 


the number they claimed to have been cast and then filed these | 


amended statements with the clerk of said county. 

In six voting places in Chemung County the same course was 
pursued, except that such members of the local election boards 
as assembled there made an alleged recount of the ballots they 
claimed had been cast, and Which, as before stated, they had neg- 
lected to destroy, and wrote on the specimen ballots, which they 
attached to the statements, the number of each one of them cast, 
as they claimed to have ascertained the number from this re- 
count. After all this the county boards of canvassers assembled 
in these two counties, as required by law, to canvass the vote of the 
county from the statements, and a discrepancy was then discov- 
ered in the vote for Representative in Congress. The vote on 
the face of the statements elected Mr. Noyes by a plurality of 10 
votes, while the vote as written on the back of these specimen 
ballots elected Mr. Rockwell by a very small plurality. The 
question then arose as to the proper method of canvassing the 
vote by the county boards of canvassers. Mr. Noyes insisted 
that the canvass should be made from the face of the statements. 
Mr. Rockwell, on the other hand, contended that it should be 
— from the numbers written on the back of the specimen 

allots. 

Col. Noyes also demanded that these statements be returned 
to the local election boards for correction so far as it might be 

ible for them to make corrections under the facts and the 
aw, as the New York statute directed should be done in case of 
clerical error instatements. Mr. Rockwell, however, objected to 
this, and the county boards refused to accede to Mr. Noyes’s de- 
mand, and, at the instigation of Mr. Rockwell, the boards can- 
vassed the vote from the backs of the specimen ballots, and at 
once certified the result to the State board of election canvassers, 
whose duty it was to canvass the vote for Congress as certified 
by the county canvassing boards of the district, and to issue a 
certificate of election to the candidate who appeared from such 
canvass to have been elected. : 

The celerity with which these county boards acted made it im- 
ossible for Col. Noyes to stop them by injunction; nor did he 
ave time and opportunity to compel them to canvass from the 

face of the statements and certify correspondingly to the State 
board by writs of mandamus. is only remedy against them 


| writs o 


was to go into the courts after the boards adjourned and procure 

mandamus requiring them to reassemble and recanvass 
the vote from the face of the statements, and then properly cer- 
tify the result. Heaccordingly went at once before the supreme 
court of Seneca County, in special session, and applied for this 
writ against the Seneca County board. The case came on for 
hearing. Affidavits were submitted by each side. . Full argu- 
ment was heard, after which the case was decided in favor of 
Col. Noyes, the court holding that the canvass of the vote should 
have been made from the face of the statements, instead of 
from the backs of the specimen ballots, and ordering that the 
writ should issue requiring the county board to reassemble and 
canvass and certify the vote in that manner. From this decision 
the board, at the instigation of Mr. Rockwell, appealed to the 
supreme court in general term for that judicial district, and this 


| court, consisting of three judges, affirmed the decision of the 


court below. Col. Noyes did not stop here. He also instituted 


| Suit inthe special term of thesupreme court of Chemung County 


| 





against the board of county canvassersof that county for a writ of 


| mandamus to compel it to reassemble and recanvass and properly 


certify the vote. 

Here, too, he was successful, and the writ was ordered to be 
issued against the county board, and from the decision of this 
court, at the instance of Mr. Rockwell, the county board took an 
appeal to the supreme court of that judicial district in general 
term; and this court, consisting of three different judges from 
those who had sat in the Seneca County case, decided in favor of 
Mr. Noyes, and affirmed the judgment rendered below. Again 
Mr. Rockwell urged the county board to appeal, and this time an 
appeal was taken by the board to the court of appeals, the highest 
judicial tribunal in the State of New York. This court was com- 
posed of seven judges, and the majority of them were of Mr. 
Rockwell's own political party. One of them did not join in the 
decision. Another of them rendered a dissenting opinion, hold- 
that the county board had canvassed the vote correctly. But the 
other five judges affirmed the judgment of the supreme court, 
deciding that the vote for Congressman should be canvassed from 
the face of the statements, as contended by Mr. Noyes. 

Afterall this litigation the writsof mandamus issued, and these 
two county boards of canvassers, pursuant thereto, reassembled 
and lawfully canvassed the vote from the face of the statements 
and certified it correctly to the secretary of state of New York, 
and it thus arene that Col. Noyes was legally entitled to the 
certificate of election to Congress from this district. 

But, unfortunately, before this result was achieved the board 
of State canvassers had assembled at the time and place desig- 
nated by law and canvassed the vote for Congress from these 
erroneous returns previously certified to it by the county boards 
of Seneca and Chemung Counties, and, it appearing from such 
canvass that Mr. Rockwell was elected, had issued to him a cer- 
tificate of election and thenfinally adjourned. Thisaction of the 
State board Mr. Noyes was powerless to prevent. He could not 
have enjoined it from canvassing from the wrongful returns be- 
fore it nor mandate it to canvassfrom the face of the statements 
returned to the county canvassing boards by the local election 
officers. The powersof this State board were purely ministerial. 
It possessed no judicial functions whatever. It was obliged to 
canvass from the returns before it, and possessed no authority 
to go behind them and determine the right of the matter and 
issue the certificate of election aceordingly. Even after the de- 
cision of the courts and the proper and correct canvass and cer- 
tification of the vote by the county board Col. Noyes could 
take no steps against the State board of canvassers to repair the 
wrong that had been done him. That board had then adjourned 
and become funcius officio. It possessed no power nor could it be 
compelled to reconvene and recall the certificate issued to Mr. 
Rockwell, or to issue a new one to Mr. Noyes, since there was no 
statute keeping it alive after adjournment and subjecting it to 
the processes of the courts for the correction of errors, as was 
the case with respect to the county boards of canvassers. 

Mr. COX of New York.. Will the gentleman allow me a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. [ prefer not to be interrupted, 
but will yield if the gentleman will be brief. 

Mr. COX of New York. Do you elaim that the board of 
county canvassers had nothing but ministerial functions? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I am coming to that in a few 
minutes. If the gentleman will do me the kindness to restrain 
his impatience I will endeavor to go into the matter at the 
proper time. 

r. COX of New York. [assure you I will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I will say this to the gentleman: 
Their duties were, in my opinion, ministerial, not judicial. [ 
will merely make this reply now, and elaborate it hereafter. 

From what has been said, Mr. Speaker, it will appear exactly 
how Mr. Reekwell was able to bear to this House the apparent 
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indicia of a right to the seat in controversy, how he was able to | which I pretend to have some familiarity, demonstrates it to be 
have the Clerk place his name upon the roll of this body, how | the most reliable count for our guidance. I am sure the gentle- 
he was able to obtain actual possession of this seat and to hold | man from New York will not take exception to this proposition. 
on to it so tenaciously pending the determination of this con- Mr. COCKRAN. What proposition? 

test. I am not here, sir, to impute blame to the Clerk of this Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. That the most reliable count 
House for recognizing and respecting the apparent muniments | should be accepted. 


of title which Mr. Rockwell presented to him, nor has Col. Mr.COCKRAN. Iconcede that much; provided that which I 
Noyes heretofore seen fit to raise tho preliminary question as to | consider to bé the most reliable count be taken. 
who was entitled to sit in this Chamber pending the finalde-{| Before I discuss this question, however, let me say that this 


House has heretofore decided to follow the decisions of State 
courts in the construction of local statutes where the construe- 
tion of such statutes is inquestionhere. This precedent having 
been established by the House, I am willing to acceptit. The 
very question was raised in the case of Craig vs. Stewart, from 


termination of this contest. 

It was for Hosea H. Rockwell to say in hisconscience whether 
he would retain or renounce the certificate of election obtained 
in the manner I have described, and whether he would, in view 
of all the facts, insist that its possession by him raised the pre- 
sumption of his election and gave him a prima facie right to his | Pennsylvania, early in the present session. 
seat. ButIsay when he held up his right hand before high If a suitable occasion arises in this case for the application of 
heaven and sworeat the bar of this House to support the Consti- | this principle to the advantage of Col. Noyes I presume the 
tution of the United States and faithfully discharge the duties | House will not hesitate to give him the benefit of it, for the so- 
of this office he necessarily did it with the full consciousness | lution of a contested-election case, as I understand it, should turn 
that the highest courts of his State—the supreme courts in spe- | on the merits of the cause and not on the — of the parties. 
cial session, the supreme courts in general session, and that Mr. COBB of Alabama. Will the gentleman allow me to ask 
greatest judicial tribunal of all, the court of appeals of the great | him a question? 

Empire State, had all decided that the certificate which enabled Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Yes, sir. 

him to do so rightfully belonged to another man—that he did it Mr. COBB of Indiana. Does the gentleman believe that the 
with full knowledge that thirteen judges of his State, most of | decision made in the Craig case should bind this House? 

them of his own political party, had solemnly declared that this Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Ido, forthe reason that the House 
certificate was unlawfully issued to him and was held by him in | has adopted thatrule. I say this without approving of the de- 
direct violation of law. cision. I am for the rule now that it is adopted, even though I 

Isit not enough, Mr. Speaker, that he has come here and drawn | may think it open to some objections. It is now in the nature 
his salary and taken upon himself the functions of office? Is it | of a precedent. There must not be one rule for one case and a 
not asking too much that in this contest upon the merits he shall | different rule for another case exactly like it. The same rule 
demand to be considered the contestee and that he shall also put | which applies to a Democrat should also be applied to a Repub- 
upon the man he has already so grievously wronged, the onus of | lican. There should be a uniformity of procedure in such mat- 
proving that he is entitled to this seat? While, technically | ters. 
speaking, Mr. Rockwellis the contestee, yet as a matter of justice Now, Mr. Speaker, it is perhaps true that the only question 
and equity, and by every consideration which should actuate | submitted to and decided by the New York courts was as to the 
honorable men in the discharge of a grave public duty, every | proper method of canvassing the votes for Congress, and not as 
member of this House should treat and regard him in this pro- | to what candidate was finally and conclusively elected. 
ceeding as the contestant, and require him to take upon his But can it be doubted, if it were possible for the question as to 
shoulders the burden of proof of his election, and the gentleman | whether there could be a recount of these ballots that were di- 
who is knocking at the door of this Chamber for admission, | rected to be destroyed to come before these courts, on a trial of 
awaiting the tardy recognition which I hope will at last be ac- | the merits of this election contest, that they would hold in the 
corded him, should be looked upon and regarded as the contestee. | negative? If a contest on the merits for a State office was to be 

I have said, Mr. Speaker, that the count which the courts of | brought in these courts they would doubtless hold that neither 
New York have held to be correct, and which they decided the | the ballots themselves nor any proof based upon a recount could 
county canvassing boards should adopt as the true one, showed | bé admitted as evidence. For them to hold otherwise would be 
the election of Mr. Noyes to this seat by a plurality of 10 votes. | to encourage violations of the positive statutes of their own 

Mr. COCKRAN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a | State and to break them down and nullify them. 

















question? The decision of the supreme court of Wisconsin, at page 409 of 
Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Certainly. the seventieth report of that State, is squarely in point in this 
Mr. COCKRAN. How doyou reconcile that doctrine as to the | connection. That was a contest on the merits for the office of city 
effect of a decision of a court upon a question of this character | clerk. It was sought at the trial to prove the résult of a recount 
with the decision of the Florida case by the Electoral Commis- | of ballots cast at the election for that office, which the statute of 
sion in 1876? the State required to be destroyed, but which had been preserved 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I donot think the cases are anal- | and recounted. The party offering this evidence having estab- 
ogous. lished their identity and shown that they had been preserved 
Mr. COCKRAN. Thatis the gentleman’s explanation, is it? | without any alteration and were all present, also offered in evi- 
Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Does the gentleman consider that | dence the ballots themselves, but all this evidence was ruled out 
the decision of the Electoral Commission was right? by the court for the reason that the ballots were in contempla- 
Mr. COCKRAN. No, sir. tion of law destroyed and could not legally be used as evidence. 
Mr. JOHNSON ofIndiana. Well, then, if the gentleman be- | ThisdecisionI now hold in my hand. [neednot readit. There 
lieves that the decision of the Electoral Commission was wrong, | can not be any doubt as to the correctness and wisdom of the 
does he dare insist here that this House shall follow a wrongful | ruling. 
precedent, and thereby commit a wrong in this case? Now, Mr. Speaker, I submit that this House ought not to in- 
Mr. COCKRAN. If gentlemen on that side of the House will | vite and encourage the infraction of the New York law requiring 
confess now the fact that that decision was a crime, we shAll | the destruction of ballots by adopting as its rule of action in this 
have gained something by this debate. case a result obtained by a recountof ballots that were preserved 
Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. No, sir; it was not a crime. It | and recounted in violation of the letter and spirit of that law. 
was the just decision of a very high tribunal, composed of hon- | Such a position as this is sustained by all the analugies which 
orable and patriotic men; a tribunal created at a period of great | cluster about the decision of this House in the Craig case, and is 
public peril, and to which was submitted for decision grave | clearly within the principle therein laid down, that the decisions 
questions involving the public tranquillity and welfare. These | of State courts will be followed here in the construction of local 
members rendered their decision under the solemnity of their | statutes. So much as to the extent to which the New York law 
oaths. That decision, I believe, was right in point of law, as | should affect the question as to which count shall be adopted 
well as right in point of fact. If the gentleman cries out against | here in this case. 
the decision of the tribunal which he himself and his political But, I have said, Mr. Speaker, that the official count should be 
party were largely instrumental in creating, it is probable it is | accepted here. This should be done because it was the most 
because that decision happened to be adverse to him and his | reliable count. It should be accepted here because it was au- 
party rather than because it was wrong. | thorized by a law which threw around it those safeguards calcu- 
Mr. Speaker, when I was interrupted I was about to say that | lated to conduce to an accurate result. It should be accepted 
the question is, shall this official count, which gives Col. Noyes | here because it was made by officers specially designated to make 
a plurality of 10 votes stand, or shall the unauthorized and | it, who acted throughout under their oaths, who were chosen 
loosely made count, which shows a plurality for Mr. Rockwell, | from the different political parties, and who were liable to pun- 
be adopted here? I insist that the official count shall be ac- | ishment if they failed to discharge their duties properly and 
cepted, not simply because the State courts have sustained it as | honestly. It should be accepted here because it was made at the 
a basis for canvassing the votes, but because the evidence, with | time, place, and manner provided by law,when all the members of 
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the election boards were present, and in the presence of the watch- 
ers, appointed by the various political parties, and of the United 
States supervisors who attended to see that the vote for Congress 
was properly counted. It should be accepted here because made 
when those counting were unaware that the vote for Congress 
was very close in the district, and were consequently under no 
extraordinary temptation to make a wrongful count—a tempta- 
tion present to persons recounting the ballots after the closeness 
of the vote was known. Itshould be accepted here because no 
opportunities occurred between the polling and the counting for 
tampering with the ballots, which opportunities did exist in 
abundance before the recount was made. 

The accuracy of this official count is also thoroughly estab- 
lished by the evidence. This shows that much care was exer- 
cised in making it, and that it was so verified as to make it im- 
probable that any mistake occurred. True, one witness testified 
toa slight defect in the eyesight of an inspector at one of the 
voting places, and another witness swore that at another poll 
the count was made rather hurriedly, but the evidence of the 
other witnesses shows no mistakes to have occurred on account 
of these matters, and that the hurry in the count was not so great 
as to prevent it from being carefully and conscientiously made. 

Now, sir, what were the circumstances under which the re- 
count was made—the count on which Mr. Rockwell relies? It 
was made without ee of law, by mere volunteers, without 
the sanction of an oath, and without liability to punishment for 
misconduct. It was made in every instance save one in the ab- 
sence of part of those who had been members of the election 
boards. Insomecasesthe party watchers were not presentand in 
most instances the United States supervisors were not all in at- 
tendance. The theory in New York is thatrecounts lead to con- 
tention, embarrassment, and fraud, and that the purity of elec- 
tions and the public interest is, therefore, best subserved by 

rohibiting them—hence the statutory injunction that the bal- 
ots shall be destroyed. In some States a contrary theory pre- 
vails, and it is there contended that a recount tends to secure 
accuracy and honesty in elections and that the public welfare is 
promoted thereby. such States expressly authorize the preser- 
vation and recount of ballots. 

But the States which do this all provide the most extraordi- 
nary safeguards for the recount. Provision is made for the de- 
posit of the ballots with responsible custodians, for their preser- 
vation from all possibility of wrongful manipulation, for certain 
sworn and disinterested officials to conduct the recount, and, in 
fact, for such safeguards as are well calculated to prevent fraud 
and reach an accurate result. Indeed, the rule-is everywhere 
well recognized that where the law permits a recount of ballots it 
imposes upon him who asks it the burden of showing with great 
certainty that the ballots produced are all that were cast, 
and have not been disturbed since the holding of the election. 
If it aoeees that they have been kept under such circum- 
stances that they might have been readily tampered with, though 
it is not shown that they were actually disturbed, the courts are 
exceedingly reluctant to permit them to be recounted. There 
are reasonable rules which commend themseives to the judgment 
of all intelligent and reflecting men. Submitted tosuch tests as 
these, what shall be said, sir, of the recount in this case? The 
ballots were kept in an exceedingly loose and careless manne” 
from the closing of the polls up to the moment they were re- 
counted. In one instance they were taken to the office of a city 
civil engineer, where, on the following day, and before the re- 
count they were found “lying loose in a pile.” In another in- 
stance they were locked in the ballot box which was left in the 
booth on the night of the election, the door of the booth being 
locked, but on the next day, when the ballots were wanted for the 
recount, both the ballot box and the door to this booth were found 
unlocked. In still another case they were wrapped in paper, 
sealed, and carried to his home by a member of the board, who 
there left them in an exposed situation on his desk; while in an- 
other instance, one of the board carried the ballots around in 
his pocket for some time before they were recounted. A box in 
which ballots subsequently recounted were deposited was enve- 
loped in a piece of white paper which was slightly sealed with 
common mucilage, easily removable, and then left in an election 
booth which was accessible without difficulty. 

Mr. Speaker, under such circumstances an accurate and reli- 
able recount of these ballots was an utter impossibility. What 
boots it that certain members of the election boaras who partic- 
— in the recount testified that they observed no evidence 
that these ballots had been tampered with? Would the person 
who interfered with them have done it so bungingly as to defeat 
the very object he had in view? If they were tampered with, 
it was done, of course, clandestinely and adroitly, and so as to 
prevent discovery by any member of the board. Who will say 
that such of these members as were present at the recounts 
could then remember with exactness how each ballot appeared 
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when the official count was had? Who will say that the substi- 
tution of one ballot for another could not have been made with- 


| out detection, or that the name of one candidate for Congress 


might not have been pasted over that of another without anyone 
but the person who did it being the wiser? 

But we are not left to conjecture as to whether these ballots 
were tampered with. There is positive testimony indicating 
that they were. James Bacon, one of the watchers at a voting 
place in which the ballots were recounted, cast there a straight 
Republican ticket, except that he scratched therefrom the name 
of the regular candidate for county judge and substituted the 
name of another person. He wouldof course remember his own 
ballot, and he particularly observed during the count on election 
night that there were several other ballots exactly like his own 
cast. Afterthe alleged recountofthis poll, which was made in his 
absence, he saw the statement from the polling a on file in 
the office of the county clerk, and found the vote for Congress as 
written on the face of the statement on election night unaltered, 
but that the numbers written on the back of the specimen bal- 
lots attached to the statement decreased the vote of Noyes, and 
that there were no specimen ballots like the ones he and others 
had cast at the election attached to the statement. This circum- 
stance is testified to by Mr. Bacon, and is not contradicted by any 
witness. Itis fraught with significance. It throws grave sus- 
picion on the integrity of the ballots as preserved, and impeaches 
the reliability of the recount. In the light, sir, of such a reve- 
lation as this, how can this House possibly accept this recount 
as the basis for a determination of this case? 

Mr. Speaker, another matter. In his answer to the notice of 
contest in this case Mr. Rockwell made the most extravagant 
charges of bribery and corruption against Col. Noyes. He al- 
leged that gentleman to have spent $10,000 to secure his nomi- 
nation and $10,000 additional at the election which followed in 
the purchasing and debauching of voters. Tosustain this charge 
Col. Noyes was examined rigidly and at great length by Mr. 
Rockwell’s attorneys,and his testimony, clear and consistent 
from beginning to end, revealed the expenditure of only $385 in 
the entire campaign, and that for legitimate purposes. His 
banker was also searchingly examined and his testimony fully 
corroborated thatof Col. Noyes. Mr. Andrews, his business part- 
ner, also examined by Mr. Rockwell’s attorneys, testified in com- 
plete exoneration of the Republican candidate from these crue] 
and unjust charges so recklessly made against him. According 
to Mr. Andrews, about $2,100 in all was raised for lawful cam- 
paign purposes by the ve which was all paid by him- 
self and Messrs. Sweet, Morgan, and Cook, all Republicans and 
personal friends of Col. Noyes, who had agreed with one another 
before the election to contribute one-fourth each to the fund nec- 
essary to conduct a legitimate canvass. Mr. Andrews paid his 
proportion of the $2,100 out of the funds of the partnership of 
Col. Noyes and himself, but subsequently replaced the funds so 
used with his individual money. While Mr. Noyes possessed 
means and Mr. Andrews was in ordinary circumstances, yet he 
did this for the prestige he expected to gain by the election of 
his partner to Congress and the benefit he expected would there- 
by accrue to the newspaper business in which the two were en- 


aged. 
. Mr. TERRY. Was not one of these menafterwards appointed 
postmaster? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I have never heard of it. 

Mr. TERRY. I think there is testimony to that effect. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Not that I remember. I assert, 
sir, that Henry T. Noyes stands before this House with clean 
hands. No man can truthfully say he was a party to any fraud 
or wrong. He did not want the Congressional nomination. ~ He 
so “kerogen, but his friends thought he ought to accept :t and 
make the race. The convention in his absence from it, after a 
spirited contest, wholly devoid, however, of acrimony, gave him 
the nomination. He did not accept it until forty-eight hours 
after it was made. He testified that he accepted reluctantly, and 
that on all occasions he earnestly insisted on and waged an hon- 
est contest for election. 

But why dwell longer upon this matter? There is nota parti- 
cle of evidence to sustain these wholesale personal charges against 
him, and Mr. Rockwell and his friends have abandoned them in 
dismay. After all these charges and the most vigorous and far- 
reaching efforts to establish bribery they have finally settled 
down to the claim—and that, save in two instances, is wholly un- 
tenable—that 20 votes were bought by Republicans at this elec- 
tion. There was a conspiracy upon the part of certain Repub- 
licans at two voting places on election day to bribe voters and de- 
bauch the ballot-box in Noyes’s interest, is now the cry. 

Mr. Speaker, why is the charge of conspiracy now injected into 
this case? The evidence proves, as I have said, two isolated in- 
stances of votes purchased for the Republican ticket—not enough 
to change the result of the election. Sixteen Republican paster 
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ballots, known as ‘‘ Doyle ballots,” however, were cast at. cer- 
tain voting places for Col. Noyes. These are claimed to have 
been purchased. The evidence does not establish this charge, 
and this conspiracy claim is designed to enlarge the area in 
which unreasonable presumptions and far-fetched inferences 
may be indulged, and thus bring about the condemnation of these 
ballots and the retention of Rockwell in this seat. 

Now, what is aconspiracy? It is acombining of two or more 
persons to accomplish by concerted action some wrongful pur- 
pose. Who were these conspirators? Why, it is claimed there 
were four of them—Sweet, Mongin, Harmon, and McArthur. 
Who was Mr. Sweet? A reputable gentleman, an earnest Repub- 
lican, and a warm personal friend of Col. Noyes. The evidence 
shows him to have rented and paid for a large room in a build- 
ing near a voting place, which room was used for Republican 
headquarters on election day, and in which there was a stove for 
heating purposes, the weather then being cold. 

The law of New York forbade congregating right around the 
polls. But establishing a place of resort near by was not pro- 

ibited; nor was party organization near the voting places and 
work there performed in the honest persuasion of hostile voters, 
the bringing out of the sick, infirm, and indifferent electors, and 
the like, unlawful. There is no evidence showing this room to 
have been used for any improper purpose, nor who frequented 
it. None of these alleged conspirators are shown to have been 
there. Charles H. Leddick, Rockwell’sown witness, degjed hav- 
ing heard that purchasable Democrats were taken in there and 
bribed to vote the Republican ticket. Mr. Sweet was not even 
shown to have been about the polls on election day, or in com- 
pany with any of the other alleged conspirators, or to have 

ad any communication or connection whatever with any of 
them. One would conclude from all this talk about a conspiracy 
that Cataline has risen from his moldy tomb after the lapse 
of the centuries and had organized and carried out in this 
Twenty-eighth New York district a wicked and far-reaching 

lot to rob the American citizens there residing of their votes. 

hat the conspirators who assassinated Caesar—Casca, Cassius, 
with the lean and hungry look, and Brutus, the noblest Roman of 
them all, were concealed on the day of this election in this room 
rented by Mr. Sweet, there planning and contriving to deprive 
the people of Waterlooof theirliberties. Butthecold and prosaic 
fact remains that neither these Roman antiquities nor Mr. Sweet 
were engaged in any such nefarious conspiracy. 

How about Mongin? Two circumstances are relied upon to 
convict him of conspiracy. He is shown to have gone on the 
forenoon of election day into Andrew Harmon’s saloon, which 
was open, and where there werea number of persons, and to have 
there met Harmon and had a brief conversation with him near 
the refrigerator. It is not shown what the conversation was. 
No money passed or was seen. ‘There is no evidence that Mon- 
gin was in this saloon but the once, nor that he was seen with 
Harmon or had any communication or connection with him 
either before or after this occasion; nor is he shown at any time 
to have been in company with McArthur or Sweet, or to have | 
had any connection or communication with either of them. A | 
witness testified, I believe, that towards night on election day 
Mongin requested him to deliver some money which he gave 
him, the amount of which was unknown, to a man standing 
some distance away whom he pointed dut to the witness, and to 
say to the man that he had sent it. Nothing else was said or 

assed between them. It was not shown what the money was 
or, whether for unlawful use, or to hire carriages, pay a debt, 
or inchange. The witnessswore that hedelivered the money and 
the message to the man, who thanked him and said it was all 
right. This was the whole circumstance. The witness himself 
swore that he neither suspected nor saw anything suspicious 
in the transaction. It admits of an innocent construction. To 
give it any other would be to distort the testimony and do vio- 
lence to theindividual. Somuch for the charges against Mongin. 

And now as to Harmon. He wasasaloon-keeper and had been 
a Democrat, but supported Noyes and the entire Republican 
ticket, because his appointment as lock-tender on the canal by a 
Democratic official had been severely criticised by his own party. 
He was seen with money on one occasion on election day, but it 
was in his own saloon and just after his salary had been paid him. 
He wore a new suit of clothes a few deys after the election, but | 
how he got it is purely a matter of conjecture. He voluntarily 
dismissed a libel suit which he had brought against alocal paper 
which charged him with attempting to buy votes at this elec- | 
tion, but his conduct with Andrew Sheradin clearly not amount- 
ing to a conspiracy probably induced that. Thismanswore that 
Harmon gave him a Republican ballot—not a Doyle ballot, mind 





| 





[oe $2 in his saloon on election day and asked him to vote | 
t, and that he accepted the ballot and money and left the saloon. 
Here he stopped, and his was the only evidence on the point. | 
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Whether or not he voted the ballot was not shown; but the com- 
mittee, perhaps unjustly to Col. Noyes, rejected this ballot. 
This testimony undoubtedly shows that Harmon bought or at- 
tempted to buy one vote, but it was simply an isolated purchase, 
It does not establish a conspiracy with others to purchase votes. 
It is not shown to have been part of a general plot entered into 
with Sweet, Mergin, and McArthur, or either of them. He is 
not proven to have been in company with any of them or to have 
had any communication or connection with any of them, either 
on or before election day, except on one brief occasion with 
Mergin, as I have heretofore stated. 

Exactly the same thing may be said with respect to McArthur, 
who is proven to have bribed Calvin Green to vote a Repub- 
lican ballot, not a Doyle ballot, at a different voting place 
from the one where Harmonapproached Sheradin. This ballot, 
like that of Sheradin’s, the committee has deducted from Col. 
Noyes’s vote; but does this single purchase, in the absence of 
other evidence, establish a conspiracy of which McArthur was 
amember? Do these facts show a collusion with the other for 
an unlawful purpose? There is nota particle of evidence, either 
direct or circumstantial, to show any connection whatever be- 
tween this man and any of the other pom conspirators, either 
on or before election day. He was not in the company of any of 
them, nor does he appear to have had any communication with 
any of them on that occasion. No court on earth, Mr. Speaker, 
would, in any case where the existence of a conspiracy was in 
question, hold such evidence as I have referred to asin the least 
degree tending to establish it. 

I come now to what are known as the ‘“‘ Doyle ballots.” What 
are the facts with respect to these ballots to which allusion has 
so often been made? We must have ample proof in this body 
before we determine as to them. We must not jump to conclu- 
sions. Any man, Mr. Speaker, who will make a careful and de- 
liberate examination of the record will find that all the talk 
of these Doyle ballots being purchased is largely a matter of 
‘*moonshine.” Here are the facts with respect to them: Judge 
Earl was a Democrat. He was placed upon the tickets of all the 
political parties at this election as a candidate for judge of the 
court of appeals by the action of the State central committee of 
each political party. He was offensive to a great many Repub- 
licans; they did not like him. 

The evidence in the record shows that not only in the coun- 
ties of Chemung and Seneca, but all through that Congressional 
district, in fact ali through the State, he ran behind the rest of 
the Republican ticket. Take his vote where you please and 
compare it with the aggregate vote cast for Congressman or 
with the total votes of all other men running for a single 
office, and you will find his vote far behind. How did these dis- 
contented Republican voters manifest their disapproval of Judge 
Earl? Some scratched his name off of their tickets, some voted 
for ‘* Doyle,” some voted for “John Smith,” some voted for 
‘John Maguire,” and some voted for other fictitious persons. 
Others voted for well-known lawyers in the locality; and still 
others for men who were not lawyers but whose indentity was 
wellestablished. In all these instances the name of Judge Earl 
was, of course, scratched off by the voters, and the name of the 
person voted for as judge in his place was substituted for his 
name on the ticket. 

In the town of Waterloo, Seneca County, where the ballots 
were counted onthe night of the election, at one poll 10 Doyle bal- 
lots were found, and at another 6, making 16 Doyle ballots in all. 
The name of Judge Earl had been scratched off of these tickets 
and in its place was written ‘‘A. Doyle,” ‘‘B. Doyle,” ‘‘C. Doyle,” 
ete. They were not quite consecutive in the order of the alpha- 
bet, taking either poll by itself, but taking the two polls together 
they were nearly so. In one instance ‘‘ John Doyle” was voted 
for. Now that | remember, several letters of the alphabet were 
skipped in the lettering of these ballots. I discover, too, that 
it was at other polling places than at Waterloo where these Doyle 
ballots were cast, that these other tickets were voted with Judge 
Farl’s name for the court of appeals crossed off, and other names, 
including fictitious names, written in its place. The evidence 
shows, for instance, that in the third voting district in the town 
of Fayette, in Seneca County, J. N. Hammond received 2 votes 
and Rufus B. Cole received 2 for judge. Hammond was a well- 
known lawyer of that vicinity. Cole was not a lawyer, but he 
was a man exceedingly well known there. ‘‘Sam Small,” I pre- 





| sume the noted Evangelist who has done so much to bring about 


a Christian era among our Democratic friends at the South 
[laughter], received some votes. ‘‘ Thomas Maguire” was voted 
for. ‘*J. Smith” was voted for. Two blank votes were cast, 
and so on to the end. So that the Doyle ballots were not dis- 
tinct or peculiar in being the only figtitious ballots found. They 
are consistent with the theory that this was a method of voting 
adopted by the Republican voters of showing dissatisfaction with 
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this particular candidate, Mr. Earl, and that instead of crossing 
him off of the ticket these voters simply voted for fictitious per- 
sons in his place. 

I want to call attention to another significant fact. Gentle- 
men did not dare to claim here that these votes for ‘‘ Ham- 
mond ” and ‘‘Smith” and ‘* McGuire” and others were to be re- 
jected on the ground that the ballots were purchased or that 
those names were used as “distinguishing marks” upon them. 
Mr. Speaker, I call attention to the fact that it was just as easy 
and just as good a distinguishing mark to put the name of “J. 
Smith” on a ballot or to vote for ‘‘Sam Small” as it was to 
write the word ‘ Doyle,” and is just as much evidence of a pur- 
chased ballot in the one instance as it isin the other. Gentle- 
men “give away” their argument here when they make no at- 
tack upon these other ballots with fictitious names on them for 
judge of the court of appeals. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. The gentleman is mistaken when he 
says that we “ give away” anything. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Well, I have not heard any ob- 
jection made to any of these kind of ballots except those having 
the name ‘‘ Doyle” on them. It is not claimed in the minority 
report that the other ballots with fictitious names on them are 
illegal. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. The reason is that there do not hap- 

n to be any circumstances going to show that those other 
ballots were marked. , 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Ah, but I contend that there are 
such circumstances, as much as in case of the Doyle ballots. 
These other ballots were found at the polls where Mr. Noyes’s 
friends were working. They were votes cast for fictitious per- 
sons, whereby these ballots might be made known to the voter, 
and known to the man who handed them to the voter, and known 
to the judge if he was in league with the man who handed them 
to the voter, just as much as in the case of the Doyle ballots. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. You admit, then, that there are 
facts in the record which show that these votes were fictitious? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana, I admit nothing except this, that 
there were votes cast for other persons for judge than Doyle in 
cases where the name of Judge Earl was crossed out, and yet 
I say the gentleman does not claim that those ballots were ficti- 
tious or that they bore any distinguishing mark or were pur- 
chased andshould be rejected. I am calling attention to the in- 
consistency of the gentleman’s position upon this point. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Do you admitthatthe circumstances 
connected with those ballots are just as strong as those connected 
with the Doyle ballots? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. _ I think they are. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Then if they are I claim that they 
were fraudulent also. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. This is the first time anyone in 
this case has made that claim. And I claim that the circum- 
stances connected with either these votes or with the Doyle votes 
do not justify throwing any of them out, either on the ground 
that they were bribed votes or that they had “distinguishing 
marks” on them. Now, these Doyle tickets were in the hand- 
writing of McArthur; but please bear in mind that nobody is 
shown to have bribed any person to vote a Doyle ballot. The 
vote that McArthur bought was that of Green, and this pur- 
chased voter did not receive from him or cast at the polls one of 
the Doyle ballots. 

Now, is there any proof that any Doyle ballot was bought? I 
answer, not a particle. The majority report, I think, clearly 
sets forth the entire testimony of the man by whom they claim 
to have proven that a Doyle ballot was bought by McArthur. 
In the first place, the witness, whose name was Ollie Ferris, is 
shown to have been a man thoroughly unworthy of belief, a man 
who treated the whole subject about which he testified with 
levity, a man who is shown not to have had any regard for the 
sanctity of an oath, a man who, in the common parlance of the 
street, may be characterized as a ‘‘ sharp Aleck,” aman who had 
on one occasion made an affidavit setting forth facts, and thenon 
a subsequent occasion said he did not know anything about the 
matter he had sworn to. 

Now, then, in his examination he was asked whether he saw 
McArthur the day of the election; Ke said he did, and that Mc- 
Arthur gave him a Doyle paster, and that he voted it. He was 
asked, ‘‘Did he promise you anything?” He answered, ‘‘ No, 
sir.” ‘Did he give you anything?” ‘‘No,sir.” ‘‘ Did heoffer 
you anything?” ‘No; he did not.” That was broad enough to 
cover money, wearing apparel, or aay ene else. On the ques- 
tion being again propounded to him, he is reported by the ste- 
nographer who took the examination to have answered: ‘‘ He 
gave me a pairof pants.” The witness wassubsequently recalled 
to sign his testimony. The testimony was in the first instance 
taken down by a steno, ,rapher and thereafter written out in full. 
When the witness was asked to sign this long-hand report of his 








testimony, he repudiated it; he said that he had beenincorrectly 
reported, and that he wanted his testimony corrected; that 
what he had said was; ‘‘I wished he did give mea pair of pants.” 
And if you will examine the testimony you will find that this ex- 
pression is in exact accord with his whole method of testifying, 
and consistent with everything else he had sworn to. 

Now, this testimony given by him on his examination, and 
which he repudiated, declaring it incorrect, was never signed 
by the witness; and it is not evidence in this case. The statute 
requires that depositions in cases of this kind shall be signed by 
the witnesses; if not signed they are not evidence. This deposi- 
tion would not be accepted in any court, as the witness has not 
signed it, much less would it be received after he had repudiated 
it, and said it did not correctly represent what he had testified. 
Now, taking this as a matter to be determined upon legal prin- 
ciples, laying aside all political feeling, how can that testi- 
mony be introduced or considered in this case? The testimony 
is set out in the report of the majority of the committee, and | 
ask every member to look at it for himself and he will see that 
I am right in the opinion I have expressed. 

There is no proof that the Doyle ballots rapresented votes 
which were bought. The ballot which Harmon bought was the 
ballot of Sheridan, and his was not a Doyle ballot. The ballot 
which McArthur bought was the ballot of Green, and that is 
not claimed to have been a Doyle ballot. You are left, then, 
simply with the fact that the handwriting upon these ballots 
was that of a man who had bought one other voter to vote a bal- 
lot not shown at all to have been a Doyle ballot. I refer to the 
vote of Cal. Green; and from this fact alone you are asked to in- 
fer that every other ballot that went through his hands was also 
purchased. 

The syllogism is this: A bought acertain ballot; therefore he 
bought two, three, four, or five other ballots. It is shown that 
Harmon bought the ballot of Sheridan. Will you infer that be- 
cause he bought the ballot of one man who voted the Republican 
ticket, therefore he bought more, unless you have proof tending 
to show the purchase of the additional votes? If you infer that 
he bought more, where will you draw the line? Will you say 
that he bought one less than was sufficient to change the result, 
or just enough, or one more than enough to have that effect? 
Can we adopt such a rule as that—a rule so entirely arbitrary 
and indefensible? This question is not one of mere guesswork, 
it is one of judgment, the facts showing not only the purchase 
of votes, but also the number so purchased must be such as make 
it reasonably apparent that bribery prevailed and the extent to 
which it was carried before this House can act. Mere assertion 
will not suffice. ; 

But suppose there is proof that one of the Doyle ballots was 
bought; does it establish the fact thatothers were bought? You 
say it does tend to establish it. Yousay there can be no other 
explanation of the presence of these Doyle ballots in the box. 
There is another explanation. This man McArthur was there. 
It is shown that he bought one vote—that of CalvinGreen, But 
if he was there for the purpose of buying Democratic votes, was 
he not there also for the purpose of getting them without buy- 
ing themif hecould? Wouldhe have neglected an opportunity 
of that kind? May not these Doyle ballots have been honestly 
voted in this way? Not only that; if he was there for the pur- 
pose of buying Democratic votes, was he not there also for the 
purpose of polling the full Republican strength, of seeing that 
every vote was broughtout? Ifhe wasthere to bribe voters, was 
he not also there to persuade men to vote without bribery? Andif 
he did this in any case the vote thuscast was alawful ballot. May 
not some Republican have gone to him and said, ‘‘ Thisis the first 
tims we have had the Australian ballot system; I do not under- 
stand it; it is difficult of comprehension; I can not go into the 
booth there and select the ballots to vote”? The result of the 
election shows that there was a great deal of confusion in the 
carrying out of this new system. And many men failed to poll 
their votes correctly; this my friend from Alabama will concede. 

That being the case, suppose a man came to this Republican 
worker, knowing him to be such, and asked his assistance in cast- 
ing his vote in the way I have suggested, and received from him 
and voted a Doyle ballot without pay. Certainly such vote would 
be valid. Or suppose McArthur, seeing anignorant Republican, 
who he supposed might be confused by the sain of tick- 
ets in the th, approached him and said, ‘‘ You had better run 
no chances; you had better take this slip into the booth with you 
and place it on your ticket?” If that was done by the voter at 
McArthur’s suggestion without pay the vote would be legal, even 
if the ballot he so received and cast had the word “ Doyle” writ- 
ten on it. You can not, as I have said before, come into this 
body and say that a conspiracy is to be regarded as established 
where there is no evidence to establish such & conspiracy. You 
can not say that because’ two votes were bought by men under 
disconnected circumstances the men are to be regarded as hav- 
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ing operated in unison in the general purchase of votes; you can 
pot say that because one vote, not a Doyle vote, is conceded to 
have been bought by Harmon, and another vote not proven to 
have been a Doyle ballot, was bought by McArthur, therefore 
these Doyle ballots found in the box must be assumed to be the 
ballots of voters who were bought. 

No man can go farther than I will in repudiating and con- 
demning fraud and bribery at the polls. I regard any question 
involving the freedom or purity of the ballot as a paramount 
question. Whatever form the attack may take, whether it 
comes in the shape of open violence or secret bribery, whether 
it be North or South, East or West, he who seeks to corrupt the 
purity or invade the freedom of the ballot is an enemy to our 
common country, and his conduct deserves to be as severely de- 
nounced on this floor as it is possible for denunciation to be 
made. 

But there should be proof upon which to act in this matter. 
Reason is not to be thrown to the winds. Discretion is not to be 
forgotten. The decision in this case is not to be made on party 
lines, nor for partisan reasons. It is not a question of political 
expediency; but the question submitted for our decision here is 
a judicial question and must be decided in that spirit. The prob- 
lem which we are fo solve here, as members of this body, is 
whether-or not the testimony, even if it awakens suspicion, is 
sufficient to show that because two votes were possibly pur- 
chased, that fact is enough to show that all the rest of these 
votes were purchased when their presence in the ballot box is 
susceptible of explanation upon the ground that they were in- 
nocently cast. 

But my friend from Alabama [Mr.CoBB] says that he does not 
rest his case on the purchase of the Doyle ballots. Being driven 
from this bribery line, he falls back to another line, where he 
seeks to hold astill more untenable position. Evenif these ballots 
were not purchased or bribed, he says that they must be thrown 
out as a matter of law, because the New York statute provides 
that no ballot shall contain a distinguishing mark upon it, and 
he insists that the word ‘‘ Doyle” on these ballots is a distinguish- 
ing mark. Itis claimed thatthe intent of the law, that the spirit 
of the law, is to secure the absolute secrecy of the ballot, and a 
provision in the statute law of the State of New York known as 
section 35, to be found on page 111 of the general statutes of 1890, 
is quoted, as follows: 


No voter shall place any mark upon his ballot by means of which it can be 
identified asthe one voted by him. 


And in another place, in the same section, as follows: 


Whoever shall violate any provision of this section shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 


Now, itis intimated in the report of the minority of the com- | 


mittee that under these provisions of this section of this statute, 


if there happens to be a mark on the inside of any ballot that | 


is voted whereby it can be distinguished from other ballots 


cast, that fact alone makes it an illegal ballot, and justifies its | 


rejection, without regard to whether the person voting it put 
the mark there with the intention of identifying the ballot or 
not. Linfer, too, that thisis the view entertained by the gentle- 


terance he made on this floor a short time ago in addressing an 
inquiry to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LAWSON.] 

Mr. Speaker,I say no. Thereis no rule of law which warrants 
any such a construction of the statute. The intent of thestatute, 
as well as its language, is to be regarded. No man could be 
ae thereunder because a ballot which he voted with 

onest purpose had some distinguishing markonit. You have 
got to establish under the law the motive for such action before 
you can either convict the voter or refuse to count his ballot. If 
the motive is fraudulent, that presents one question; if the in- 
tention is innocent, quite another question arises, and no wrong 
isdone. But the gentleman from Alabama claims that even if 
this is the correct view, and the intent of the voter is necessary 
in order to render the ballot with the inside distinguishing mark 
void, that these Doyle ballots were cast by 


tionally adopted the distinguishing mark ‘‘ Doyle,” which was 


upon them, and that hence they should not be counted as valid | 


ballots. Right here I take issue with the gentleman again, and 
assert that while the voter who intentionally casts a ballot on 
the inside of which there is placed a Gistinguishing mark may 
be prosecuted under the statute, yet, nevertheless, its provisions 
do not go so far as to require its rejection in the count. Nor is 
it true that where the laws prohibits an act to be done and pun- 
ishes the doing of it, the act is invalid for all purposes and under 
all circumstances. This rule has its limitations and exceptions. 
Much depends on the context and general provisions of the act 
in which the prohibition is contained. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BAILEY] wanted to know, in 


the question which he addressed to the gentleman from Georgia | 





rsons who inten- | 
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[Mr. LAWSON], while he was arguing this case, how the majority 
of this committee could reconcile the proposition that a ballot 
for the casting of which a man could be found guilty, fined, and 
sent tothe county jail could be used as a means of electing a 
man to the Congress of the United States. I answer, because 
the provision of the New York statute to which I have referred 
draws this very distinction and admits such a ballot, because, 
while the lawsof New York see fit to punish the offender, they 
do not see fit to disfranchise him; nor, from motives of public 
policy, do they deem it wise or just to punish the innocent candi- 
date for whom the vote is cast by depriving him of the benefit 
of the ballot which he received. And I am confirmed in this 
opinion because of the fact that, after a very considerable ex- 
amination of authorities on this point of distinguishing marks 
on ballots, I have yet to find a single case where ballots with in- 
side distinguishing marks have been rejected in the absence of 
an express statutory direction that such ballots shall be cast out. 

This New York statute contains no such provision. It pro- 
hibits marking ballots for identification and punishes the person 
who does so, and thereit stops. I have found repeated instances 
where ballots with distinguishing marks were thrown out where 
they were voted intentionally, but in every instance the statute 
expressly directed that thisshould be done. Thestatute of New 
York is designed to prevent such marks being put upon ballots 
and to punish a voter who violates the law in that regard, but 
does not, I repeat, go to the extent of disfranchising anyone, and 
it is not sufficient under that law to justify the rejection of his 
vote that it has some distinguishing mark upon it. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. The gentleman has said some- 
thing of that kind before. I will ask him if he has read Cooley 
on Constitutional Limitations? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. The gentleman has got that into 
the RECORD now. He made the same statement when the gentle- 
man from Georgia |Mr. LAWSON] was speaking. I ask him not 
to interrupt me. The statement of the gentleman does not alter 
my statement that I have not been able to find anything—— 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I will state it again 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I understand the gentleman says 
Cooley holds to the contrary, but I say I have not been able to 
find it. Iam speaking with respect to the statute and law of 
this particular State—the State of New York. Judge Cooley 
was evidently not speaking of the construction of this statute. 
It was passed in 1890. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. 








I refer the gentleman to page 


| 604. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I understand. Now, the gentle- 
man has the benetitof getting that before the House again. That 
my construction of this statute is correct is manifest from the 
conduct of the New York Legislature at its session in 1891. It 
recognized the fact that the old law of 1890 was not broad enough 
to prevent the casting of ballots marked inside; that it did not 
go far enough; that the mere prohibition of them and the pun- 
ishment of those whocast them did not prevent their being cast. 
It recognized the fact that the existing law did not authorize the 
rejection of such ballots in the count when once voted, and hence 


| added to it, by amendment, a provision that such ballots should 
man from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER] from the character of the ut- | 


be thereafter thrown out. In other words, the working of the 
election law in 1890 convinced the public that it was defective in 
this regard, and the Legislature of the State sought in 1891 to 
remedy the defect, and provided for ameans of throwing out the 
ballots, which before that time the inspectors were bound to 
count. They could punish the offender before, but they could 
not throw out the ballots. Now I quote from the law of 1891, 


| which was enacted to cure this defect in the previous statute. I 


quote from section 35, page 129: 

No voter shall place any mark upon his ballot, or do any other act in con- 
nection with a ballot, with the intent that it may be identified as the one 
voted by him; no person shall place any mark upon or do any other act in 
connection with a paster ballot with the intent that it may afterwards be 
identified as having been voted by any particular person. When a ballot 
has been deposited in a ballot box, upon which, or upon a paster affixed 
thereto, a writing or mark of any kind has been placed by the voter, or by 
any other person to his knowledge, with the intent that such ballot shall 
afterwards be identified as the one voted by him, the same shall be void and 
of no effect. 

Now, I have heard of statutes being passed that were deciara- 
tory of the common law; I have heard of statutes which were 
passed to correct statutes that were ambiguous. I have heard 
of statutes being passed that were in the nature of codifications, 
which took the construction of courts and their decisions upon 
Cr of a statute and embodied them all in the statutory 
aw; but I never yet heard of a case where the law was plainly 
and clearly laid down in a statute and yet it was deemed neces- 
sary to enact another statute covering exactly the same ground 
and omitting any new or additional provisions. Yet this is ex- 


actly what the Legislature of New York has done if the gentle- 
| men on the other side are correct as to the scope of the statute 
of 1890 on the subject of the casting out of marked ballots. 
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Mr. RAINES. 

question? : 
Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. 
uick, I will. 

Mr. RAINES. Is it claimed that the writing of a name upon 
a bailot by a voter is per se a distinguishing mark? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. If I have the time I will argue 
that very question. I will content myself now with simply an- 
swering that whatever is claimed as to this it does not have that 
effect. 

Mr. Speaker, the election law of New York provided for various 
kinds of ballots. Each political party was permitted to have its 
own ballots with the names of all its candidates printed thereon. 
Then there were ballots with the designation of all the officers 
to be filled, but containing on them no names of candidates there- 
for, the places for them being left blank that the voters might 
write on such namesas they preferred. Allofthe foregoing were 
known as “‘ official ballots,” and were printed by the county clerk 
at public expense, and by him delivered to the local election of- 
ficers a day or so before the election. ‘Then there were ballots 
called ‘‘ unofficial ballots” authorized, being ballots which the 
local election officers were empowered to have printed as substi- 
tutes for the official ballots, in the event any mishap occurred to 
them. These official and unofficial ballotscould only be obtained 
of the election officers at the polls, and were prohibited from be- 
ing circulated among the votersor brought into the voting places 
by them. 

In addition to all this provision was made for still another kind 
of ballots, designated as ‘‘ paster ballots,” which were printed 
ballots of the voter’s own preparation or selection, containing the 
names of the offices to be filled and of the candidates therefor for 
whom he desired to vote. Voters were allowed to bring these 
ballots with them to the voting places and paste them upon the 
official ballots and vote themif they wanted to. Whenan elector 
came to the polls to vote he received one of each kind of the offi- 
cial ballots from the election officers and then withdrew with 
them and his paster ballot, if he had brought one with him, into 
a private booth, where he selected and prepared for voting the 


Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 


If the gentleman will be right 


ballothe desired to vote. Then he came out and, before leaving | 


the polls, handed this ballot to the officers of election, who de- 

osited it in the ballot box, and returned to them the other bal- 
ots which he had received from them, which they disposed of 
in a manner prescribed by law. 

Now, these Doyle ballots were all of them Republican paster 
ballots with the names of all the Republican candidates on them, 
but with Earl’s name for appellate judge crossed off and the 
word ‘‘ Doyle” written in its place. That they were paster bal- 
lots did not make them void, because, asshown, the law expressly 
authorized paster ballots to be used. That they were not pre- 

ared in secret by those casting them does not affect their va- 
idity, for the law provided that they might be of the voters’own 


selection or preparation. Though they were required to be | 


printed in the first instance the law evidently did not contem- 





ewe that each voter should establish a printing press and print | 


is own ballot. 
clearly indicates that the voter might procure his paster ballot 
from anyone whoeither printed or had such ballots in his posses- 
sion. This all shows very plainly that these kinds of ballots 
might lawfully be circulated among the voters outside of the 
polls on election day. 

But the minority report claims that the New York statute re- 


quired all paster ballots to be printed, and hence that writing | 


upon them rendered them void. It is insistea that paster ballots 
could not be scratched or written on at all, and that the mere 
fact of writing the name Doyle thereon rendered them invalid. 

Let us see as to this matter. Section 25 of the New York elec- 
tion law. of 1890 does require paster ballots to be printed. If this 
was the only statutory provision on the subject there might be 
some plausibility in theargumentofthe minority. Butit isnot. 
The law also directs thatthe “‘official” ballots shall be printed, and 
specifies with great particularity just how this shall be done. 

his requirement is simply for the purpose of securing, in the 
first instance, uniformity in the preparation of ballots. Asa mat- 
ter of convenience alone, it would be very perplexing if all kinds 
and styles of ballots were permitted. 

But in connection with all these provisions with respect to the 
printing of ballots, behold the following, in this twenty-fifth sec- 
tion of the New York statutes relating to elections: 

The voter may write or paste upon his ballot the name of any person for 
whom he desires to vote for any office. 

Here is the express authority of law for writing names of per- 
sons to be voted for upon ballots required by other provisions of 
the law to be printed. 

Observe, please, the language just quoted. It does not declare 
that the voter may write or paste upon his “ official ballot” the 
name of any person for whom he desires to vote, nor does it use 


The use of the word “selection ” in the statute | 





| was marked upon the back. 


the expression ‘unofficial ballot.” There is no qualifying ad jec- 
tive. he language is broad and comprehensive. The voter 
may write or paste uponhis ballotitis said. The word ‘ ballot,” 
as here employed, means and includes all kinds of ballots that 
can be voted, official, unofficial, and paster. An examination of 
this whole election statute will show that whenever its terms are 
intended to apply only to a particular kind of ballot that such 
ballot is referred to by its proper and restricted designation as 
an official ballot, an unofficial ballot, a paster ballot, ete. 

Whenever, on the other hand, it is intented to embrace all 
kinds of ballots created by and known to the law, the general 
term “ballots” isemployed. For instance, section 17 of the law 
provides that ‘‘ There shall be but one ballot box at each polling 

lace for receiving all ballots cast for candidates for office.” 

oes not the word ‘‘ballots” here used refer to and include 
paster ballots? Again, take the very provision which gentle- 
men claim authorized the throwing out of ballots containing dis- 
tinguishing marks, ‘‘ No voter shall place any mark upon his 
ballot by means of which it can be identified as the one voted by 
him.” Does not the word ‘ ballot,” as used in this provision, 
include a paster ballot? If not, where is the gentleman’s au- 
thority for rejecting marked paster ballots at all? 

The truth is that the voter is authorized to scratch out names 
on any ticket, whether official or paster, and vote it that way, 
or he may write other names in the place of those scratched, 
whether the names so written be upon any of the other tickets 
or not, and that too without regard to the qualification of the 
person whose name he writes on the ballot for the office. He 
may vote for an ignorant man for judge if hedesiresto. Hemay 
even vote fora minor. Nor is he confined to persons actually in 
existence. He may write on his ballot the name of a person 
purely fictitious if he prefers. There is not a word in the law 
prohibiting suchathing. Sucha vote isequivalent toa blank. 

The effect is the same as though the voter had not voted for 
anyone for the office at all. It is a vote thrown away; but this 
does not render the ballot void as to the other actual candidates 
on it for whom the voter votes and whose identity is beyond 
question. From the very nature of things, too, the voter must 
scratch and write upon his official hallots in the voting booth, 
for he can not get them until he receives them from the hands 
of the election officers at the voting place, and must prepare and 
vote them before leaving the polls, as the law requires. But 
with the paster ballot it is different. This Ke receives and may 
scratch and write other names upon outside of the polling place. 

The preparation of the ballot for voting which the law says 


| shall be made in the booth relates to the ballot as brought in 


there—to the final preparation, which includes any change he 
may there finally conclude to make, and to the pasting, folding, 
etc., which the law makes necessary. Likewise the provision 
that the voter shall not show his ballot to any person so as to re- 
veal its contents after it is prepared for voting unquestionably 
means after he has gone into the booth and there privately made 
any final alterations he desired, and pasted and folded the ballot. 
It is designed to make secret his ultimate conclusion, and pre- 
vent the exposure of his ballot when he goes from the booth to 
the election officers to vote either to these officers, or to the 
watchers, or challengers thereabouts. 

But if these Doyle paster ballots had distinguishing marks 
upon them which require them to be rejected, then what will 
you do with the 28 ballots voted at this election in the city of 
Elmira, in this Congressional district, every one of which was 
a Democratic paster, and every one of which had Hosea H. Rock- 
well’s name upon it for Congress? Every one of those ballots 
Do not undertake to be too nice, 
gentlemen, about ballots with “distinguishing marks” upon 
them. I grant you that evidence of this fact did not appear un- 
til Col. Noyes entered upon his rebuttal testimony in this con- 
test, and that it was objected to on the ground that the statute 
did not admit of its reception unless offered originally; but that 
was a mere technical point, and if Mr. Rockwell was anxious to 
get at the facts in this election and to bring them out so as to 
convince this House that he was entitled to this seat he would 
not have hidden himself behind that thin piece of veneering. 

It is going a little too far to say that because this testimony is 
somewhat irregular in its introduction therefore it shall not be 
considered. The testimony in the record shows that when those 
28 ballots were cast they had figures not inside, but on their 
backs, some of them like the figure 8 and some of them like 
the figure 5. Then, in other places, not always in the same 
place, not alwaysin the same order, sometimes in one corner, 
sometimes in the other, were check marks. 

Now, it is quite possible that you and I, unacquainted with 
this system of marking, might have been unable to distinguish 
each one of those ballots as having been voted by any particular 
man, but if the marks were put there as distinguishing marks 
then it is fair to presume that those who put them there under- 
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stood them thoroughly. They may have been as unintelligible 
to you and to meas the hieroglyphics on the monumentsof Egypt, 
but to a man who knew their significance they were as plain as 
the sun in God’s heaven on a cloudless day. Some of the elec- 
tion officers wanted to reject these ballots, but finally they were 
counted under protest, 28 of them. 


| 
| 


Now, what is the theory of the gentlemen upon the other side? | 
They make a theory, and then distort the facts in the case and | 


unnaturally bend them to it; is not their theory naturally 
and logieally evolved from the facts of the case? They intro- 
duce evidence to show that a man outside of the poll might have 
produced a@ ballot marked ‘‘ Doyle,” and might have said toa 


voter, ‘‘ Vote this and I will pay you at night;” that the voter | 


might have said, ‘‘I will doit,” and might have accepted this 


night whether such a ballot had been cast, and the worker would 
then know whether or not the voter had voted the ticket and 
whether or not he should pay him. 

This is their theory. Because it was possible that the Doyle 
ballots were voted in that way, they therefore draw the infer- 
ence that they were in fact so voted. This is the logic which 
they adopt in this case. Itis by such reasoning that they un- 
dertake to retain Mr. Rockwell in this seat. Ifthat is to be the 
rule, why not apply it in the other instances? I might contend 
that these Rockwell ballots to which I have referred were voted 
in the same way, and should be rejected on the same principle. 
I am only insisting upon this point, that if this logic is to result 


John Klemehuck, John Alesky, and Stephen Freeman—who 
would have voted for him if they had voted were prevented from 
voting by the refusal of the election officers to receive their votes. 
The testimony shows, and Freeman concedes the fact, that as 
he entered the booth he was asked to vote; that on coming out 
after being in the booth a long time he refused to cast his bal- 
lot, although absolutely begged to do so by the election officers. 
He was told that if hedid not vote then he would not be allowed 
to voteafterward; that the opportunity being once offered to him 
to exercise his right he would lose itifhe refused. He answered 
that he did not want to vote; gave up his ticket, and left the 
polls. The testimony shows that the two other men named 
were ignorant men, men who probably did not understand the 


| English language very well; that they went into the booths at 
ballot and gone and voted it; that there was then a private agree- | 
ment that the judge of election would tell the party worker at | 


the voting place and remained ten or twenty minutes; in one 
case half an hour; that they were carefully instructed how to 
vote several times; but that after they had repeatedly gone into 
the booths and come out again they voluntarily surrendered up 


| their tickets to the election officers, saying that they did not 


in the throwing out of these 16 Doyle ballots, which were cast for | 


Mr. Noyes, it must necessarily and inevitably reach out further 
and attach itself to these 28 ballots which were counted for Mr. 
any in the city of Elmira and result in their being rejected 
also. 

Mr. RAYNER. What was the ruling of the committee on 
those 28 ballots? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. It made no ruling. 

Mr. RAYNER. Are those ballots in the case? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. They are before this House. 

Mr. RAYNER. How? 


| 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Because they are in theevidence. | 


They were before thecommittee. Nomancanread the evidence 
without taking notice of them. 

Mr. RAYNER. I agree with the gentleman as to that, but I 
would like to know whether they were admitted into the case. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Ah, will you resort toa techni- | 
cality here in order to prevent the consideration of these 28 bal- | 
lots? Are they not before this House? Has not this body the | 


power and the right to consider them? 


You claimed that we are technical in seeking to retain these | 


Doyle ballots, and yet you hide now behind this thin piece of le- 
gal veneering. You are invoking in this case what you call 
equity on one side and denying iton the other. The truth is 
that nocandid man can read this testimony without being im- 
pressed with the fact that if these Doyle ballots were purchased 
or should be cast out on the ground that they contained distin- 
guishing marks, then these 28 votes cast for Mr. Rockwell are in 
precisely the same category and should receive exactly the same 


want to vote, and went away without doing so. Afterwards, 
when they and Freeman came back in company with some poli- 
ticians and asked to vote, they were not permitted to do so. 
There can be no question that the ruling by which their votes 
when subsequently offered were refused was right. A judge 
named Lawrence, sitting in one of the inferior courts of New 
York, has rendered a decision sustaining squarely the construc- 
tion of the statute under which these votes were refused; and 
this ruling was made under a law precisely similar, as I under- 
stand it, to that which governed this election; if I am wrong in 
this statement some gentleman from New York will correct me. 
In the case I refer to the question was raised whether a voter 
could present himself at the polls under the system of voting 
prevailing in New York—the Australian system—more than once 
for the purpose of casting his ballot. The decision is as follows: 
These sections— 


Referring to the sections of the law analogous to that now un- 
der consideration— 


} seem to me to provide a uniform procedure to be pursued in receiving 


and recording the vote of each elector. They contain no provision for an 
elector presenting himself more than once at each election. I am strength- 
ened in the conclusion that the design of the Legislature was that no citizen 
should present himself for the purpose of depositing his ballot at any elec- 
tion more than once, by the provision of chapter 314 of the laws of 1886, etc. 

The opportunities for voting under the New York law were am- 
ple to enable a voter to cast his ballot on once going into the 
voting booth. There was no hardship in refusing to allow him to 
return and vote after he had once been in and failed to vote. 
Provision for posting up sample ballots for his instruction out- 
side of the voting places and inside of the booth, for his taking 


| & ballot of his own selection into the booth with him, for having 


his ballot marked by the poll clerks if he was disabled, for hav- 
ing these clerks instruct him as to the folding of his ballot, for 
the scratching of ballots, and for remaining in the booth a con- 


| siderable length of time, were all made for his protection. 


treatment. I would be perfectly willing tosubmit the testimony | 


on this question to any jury of twelve impartial men, because [ 


am confident that they could not fail to arrive at the conclusion | 


Thave stated. ° 


Now, I pass from this, and in conclusion I say that the vote | 


stands this way: Col. Noyes has a plurality of 10 votes upon the 
official count—the original count—which should stand and be- 
come the basis of our calculations. 

Take from this the vote of Sheradin, which was bought by 
Harmon, and the vote of Green, bought by McArthur, and it 
leaves Mr. Noyes 8 plurality. Then deduct the vote of Lewis 
Beach, an unregistered voter, who voted for Noyes without right, 


McDermott, whose vote was deposited in the wrong box by ac- 
cident, and there still remains a plurality of 6 for Col. Noyes. 
An effort has been made to throw out one Republican paster 
ballot cast at the election containing thename of Mr. Noyes upon 
it, on the mere ground that it was pasted upon the back, and not 
upon the face of the official ballot to.which it was attached. I 
have not the time to read the law of the State of New York on 
this subject, but it contains no requirement that the paster shall 
ut upon the face of the official ballot. If it is put upon that 
ballot anywhere and the ballot is so folded that its identity is 
concealed, the requirements of the law are complied with. It 
is true that the law of 1891 requires that a paster shall be placed 
upon the face of the ballot, but the validity of this vote is to be 
determined by the law of 1890, which was the law in force when 
this ballot was cast. 
Complaint is made by the sitting member that three persons— 


All these things made the pathway of the voter easy. The 
citizen should go to the polls but once; he should then have a fair 
and free opportunity to vote, and, failing to doso, he has no right 
to return afterward and ask that his vote be received. Public 
convenience and public policy require that this should be the 
rule. If the man may go back once he may go back twice or any 
number of times, and if one man may go back any number may 
do so. If this were allowed the whole system of voting would be 
involved in inevitable confusion. 

I have now gone over the entire ground of thiscase. The offi- 
cial count of New York must stand. Taking its plurality of 10 
for Col. Noyes as a basis for calculation, I have deducted there- 
from every vote that the evidence shows should be deducted. 
Giving Mr. Rockwell all he can reasonably claim, throwing out 


| neither the Doyle nor the 28 Elmira ballots, warrants, as I have 
and we have7 remaining. Deduct, further, the vote of Patrick | 





already stated, the subtraction of only 4 votes. This leaves a 
clear plurality of 6 votes for Henry T. Noyes and entitles him to 
be admitted to the seat which is in controversy. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I desire to return thanks to the 
House for the patient manner in which it has listened to my re- 
marks. I have made no effort whatever at oratory in my dis- 
cussion. Indeed, I have felt that my mission in this matter was 
higher than all that, and I have attempted as well as possible to 
accomplish that mission. It has been my ambition to appeal to 
the reason and judgment of the members, and to touch, if possi- 
ble, the conscience of this House. I have tried earnestly to 
speak without dealing in personalities, and in such a manner as 
to avoid inflaming any partisan passions or exciting such feeling 
as would prevent this case from being decided as it ought to be 
decided, in a calm, impartial, and judicial manner. 

The question is now before the House for its determination in 
this spirit. The solution should be on the merits and not on the 
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believes that Hosea H. Rockwell was legally elected to his seat 
discharges the full measure of his duty if he fails to come up 
like a man and cast his vote in favor of confirming his right to 
that seat. On the other hand, [submit that no gentleman on the 


Democratic side of the Chamber who really feels that Henry | 


T. Noyes received a plurality of the legal votes cast at the elec- 
tion for Congress in this New York district can justify his ac- 


tion if he fails to meet the issue squarely, rise above party feel- | 


ings and considerations, and vote to admit him to his seat. No 
gentleman, whatever his party association, can for one moment 
afford to depart from the clear line of duty in this matter; and 
we should decide this contest, as I believe it will be decided, 
in aecordance with the principles of law, justice, and equity. 
[Applause.] 





Duties on Wool and Woolen Goods. 


SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS R. STOCKDALE, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE HovUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 31, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties 
on woolen goods— 


Mr. STOCKDALE said: 
Mr.CHAIRMAN: This proposition has been so exhaustively and 
ably and learnedly discussed in detail that I propose to devote 





the few minutes that I shall speak to the consideration of the | 


tendency and, as I believe inevitable, results of the system of 
protective legislation which we are now proposing to repeal in 
part. 


Up to 1884 there was always some reason given for a protective | 


tariff other than the one upon which the advocates of the present 
system either choose, or are driven to rest its claims for support. 

In the beginning there was no pretense by anyone that indi- 
viduals had any claimtoprotection. Tariff laws were adopted to 
raise revenue and tofoster the manufacture at home of such arti- 
cles as the people might need and could not get in case of war 
and blockade. That it benefited individuals was merely inci- 
dental, but the reason and principle for it was the general good. 

The Democratic party carefully, honestly, and intelligently ad- 
justed the tariff laws to meet the expenses of the Government 
and administered the Government honestly and economically; 
under the conservative laws of 1846 to 1860 and the incidental pro- 
tection afforded by them advanced the manufacturing industries 
beyond ail others, as was soon discovered when the country be- 
came involved in war simultaneously with the advent to power 
of the Republican party. It was then made plain that the real 
‘‘sinews of war”—the money—was in the hands of the manufac- 
turing and banking and mining interests and their European 


connections. It was also discovered later that these same indus- | 
tries that the Government had fostered were ‘‘cheek by jowl” | 


with European capitalists in taking advantage of the misfortunes 
of the Government, while its citizen soldiery were trying to ex- 
tricate it. They were the people who made the Government pay 
twice as much as the war really cost and got half the money. 


They are the people who, in consultation with European capital- | 
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line of party politics. No Republican on this floor who honestly | 


bil'. Some farmers and representatives of agricultural associations came 

beiore the committee; without asingle exception, so faras Inowremember, 

| they testified that the value of farms had gone down within the last six years 
from 25 to50 percent. ~*~ 

Yet there is not a line in this law to aid the farmer. It will] 
not increase the price of a barrel of pork or bushel of grain, in 
the opinion of Secretary Blaine. Thatit would notincrease but 
greatly depress the a of cotton did not find expression by the 
eloquent tongue of the Secretary. No Republican cares for that, 
The cotton-growers are Democrats and hostile to the Repub- 
lican theory of centralization and usurpation, hence it becomes 
necessary to burden their industry and retard their growth 
and if need be destroy them as a political factor. The fact that 
by the same course they destroy the industry and the living of 
the negroes meets with nothing better than a sneer from Repub- 
licans. 

Mr. Chairman, the taxing power is admitted to be an arbi- 
trary and dangerous power. Many of the States have put a 
limit upon it in their constitutions. The act of compelling a 
person to surrender a part of his earnings can be justified only 
upon the ground of necessity for his protection. The necessity 
for government creates the necessity to take money from its 
citizens to support it. To take more than is needed is dishonest 

| and a crime against the liberties and rights of the citizen. 

| Taxes form a trust fund, with the Government as trustee for 
the people. A faithless trustee is a criminal to be despised. 

| What, then, can be said of atrustee, invested with the enlarged 
| and more dangerous power of fixing the amount of the fund and 
| the power to compel the people to contribute it and the duty of 
| disbursing it in their interests, shall use that power to force from 
| the people more than is needed, then waste the surplus in riotous 
| living, or dispense it to favorites who will keep him in place 
| while he repeats the operation? Does he not merit a more bit- 
| ter execration for adding to his breach of trust and falsification of 
| his oath false pretenses and betrayal of confidence? 

The eloquent gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] assent- 
ing to the phraseology of the gentleman from California [Mr. 
McKENNA], characterized it as ‘‘the policy of the pickpocket, 
thrusting in his hands and extracting money from other men’s 

pockets.” It has beendenounced on this floor by him and others 
and -by the press as a cunningly devised system of robbery. | 
had occasion to say on this floor ina former Congress that— 

The practices of the favored few, extorting through the agency of the Gov- 
ernment the earnings from the massesof the people and appropriating them 
to their own use, differed from the business of the highwayman only in 
methods. 

I have seen no reason to change that opinion. I am impressed 
with the idea that it is worse, for the robber boldly says he wants 
the money for himself while these protectionists grin in your 
face and say they do it for your good. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we have far surpassed that by this McKin- 
ley law, as it is called, and ought to be called for that matter, for 
it has no legitimate right to be called a United States law to gov- 
ern a great and free people, but is simply a decree of a powerful 
and arrogant few thrust into the statute book over the protest and 
against the will of a large majority of the American people and 
| using McKinley as a sort of ‘‘ Richard Roe.” It ought to have 
been entitled, ‘* The privileged classes, ex rel. William McKinley, 
jr. Adecree of the grand conclave of ‘Expect-to-be nobility,’ levy- 
ing tribute on the working classes of the United States for the 
supportof theidle and privileged classes of America and Europe. 
Done in council at the city of New York, A. D. 1889, and en- 
tered at our branch office,in the city of Washington, D. C., by 
| our most loyal and obedient subjects, the right honorable Con- 
gress and Executive, October 1, 1890, and duly promulgated from 





| 


ists, control the legislation of this Government now, making | thereaccording toour royal commands.” And that Congress was 


laws to lay the country under tribute to themselves and Euro- 
pean capitalists. 

Gentlemen who have spoken on this floor have brought to view 
pieces of history heretofore not known to the public, and which 
should shame and alarm every citizen of the country who feels 
any pride in our institutions, any pride in his manhood, or that 
has any part or influence in the Government and has not sur- 
rendered his rights into the keepingand his manhood to the in- 
solent dictation of the moneyed monopolies of this country and 
Europe. It has beenshown here on this floor in the debates iv ie 
Vifty-first Congress, and in this Congress, that some of the most 
intolerant and oppressive provisions of the McKinley law was 
not only dictated by the agents of monopolies and sent here but 
the language was furnished insome instances, and went into the 
law, by the very men whose private interests were foisted upon 
the other people of this country. 

The converse of that appears in the speech of the present head 
of the Ways and Means Committee [Hon. BENTON MCMILLIN]; 
and he was a member of the committee when the McKinley bill 
was considered. He said: 

Hearings were had by the Ways and Means Committee on the McKinley 


simply their branch office to enter and promulgate the decrees 
of manufacturers and bankers. 

The hollow-heartedness and false pretenses of this measure 
stands out from the background of its history so prominently 
that he whoruns may read. As I have said, the tariff of 1846 
adjusted the system on as fair a basis as was practicable and the 
people were content. All the industries prospered without im- 

verishing the working classes until 1862,when new conditions 

ad come upon the country and the whole schedule of taxation 
had to be changed and extended. The slogan, ‘‘American Cap- 
ital and American Labor,” smote the ears of the people all those 
years clamoring for increase of duties. 

When the war between the States assumed great proportions, 
dwarfing into insignificance the twenty millions direct tax as a 
war fund, the Government soon discovered that the protected 
localities, even under that low tariff, had the money of the coun- 
try, and to them it appealed in its straits and gave them their 
own terms. They were not slow to take advantage of the situa- 

| tion. They were soon astride, booted and spurred. The more 
| the Government became jaded the deeper they plunged the 
| thong, until it emerged panting and scarred from the war, only 
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to ihd that while it had by a heroic struggle escaped dismem- 
perment, it had been inadvertently handed over, not to Ameri- 
can labor but to the ore d and moneyed interests suddenly 
developed from suppliant infants into arrogant giants whose iron 
will both Government and laborers were compelled to obey. 
When the people complained of the oppression, these protected 
gentlemen said to the oppressed consumers, ‘* But we furnish em- 
ployment to a large number of people.” ‘‘So you do,” said the 
consumers, *‘ and go to Europe to get them, and rob us to support 
them for you, and then steal the fruits of their toil and put it in 
your own pockets.” 
“ Feeling the truth of that statement, the protectionists agreed 
upon another deception to gain time, and urged upon the Con- 
gress that protection would encourage competition and competi- 
tion would reduce prices. That looked reasonable, and I admit 
that high-tariff laws do encourage competition and would tend to 
reduce prices. When laws, however unjust, make manufacturing 
extremely profitable in any locality, capital will continue to go 


there and enter into those industries, and finally produce com- | 
When protection is made higher | 


petition and lower prices. 
more capital flows in and more competition follows and prices 
are to some extent reduced. The people become somewhat 
hopeful that the grievous burden of high prices is becoming 
lighter. 

This prospect of reasonable prices that was hailed with delight 
by the people was viewed with alarm by the manufacturers. 
They gave out their commands and the cry of ‘‘Protection for the 
sake of protection itself!” was unblushingly heralded to the coun- 
try in 1884, which being interpreted is, that the Government 
by law fix the price of were to be sold by its favorites far 
higher than the real value, and compel the masses of common 
citizens to buy from those favorites at those fixed prices by pro- 
hibiting them from purchasing elsewhere. That was an open, 
frank, bold declaration of principles that the protected interests 
were privileged, and had the right to demand tribute from the 


masses, and that they were powerful enough to lay off the mask | . zed at th 
| vastness of that wealth-producing valley of the Mississippi, 


and proclaim them. 

The next move was to throttle competition,which they had 
held up before the people as the forerunner of the long-promised 
rest from extortion. 
plish what they promised for years it would accomplish, but 
which they intended it never should. 


This very thing that they had held up for a quarter of a cen- | 
tury as a beautiful canopy approaching with its kindly shadows | 
to shield the toiling millions of this country was tabooed by them | 
as ‘‘ ruinouscompetition.” Ruinoustowhom? Not to the people; | 


it was not ruinous to them, it was prosperity to them. But it 
was the manufacturer who claimed that competition would ruin 
their scheme of plundering the people. The time threatened to 
approach when the working people would have something like 
a fair chance in this race of life. 


They became alarmed lest it might accom- | 


That alarmed the protection- | 


ists; their own promises were in danger of becoming true and | 


must be thwarted; justice and fair play would ruin them, and they 
set to work and devised the means in the creation of trusts and 
combines and pools, the inevitable result of protection for pro- 
tection’s sake. 

No man can trace the origin of these combines and trusts and 
pools to any other cause than the tariff laws of this country. 


This villainous legislation has hatched the most vicious brood | 


that was possible to come forth from such adishonest and vicious 
incubation. 

Where will it end? 
for what purpose? We have railroad combinations to prevent 
the lowering of freights by competition. 


but to pay thecharges. Manufacturing “combines” to prevent 
competition from the lowering of prices on manufactured goods. 
No matter again that farm products go down, the manfacturers 
have no need to lower their prices. But afew days ago a sugar 
refinery in Pennsylvania, belonging to a man who had stood out 
against the ‘‘combine” until the present time, was sold for 
$6,000,000, to be paid in stock of the trust, and the sugar trust 
removed the only remaining source of competition, and can now 
control the market absolutely and keep up prices. So that noth- 
ing further can come of the doctrine of competition. The result 
which has been realized was expected, for that doctrine was so 


utterly inconsistent with the practices of the manufacturers that | 
I was always surprised that anybody believed it to be uttered in | 


good faith. The close observer could see that while they held 
to the front these promises they were busy behind the screens 
hatching schemes to prevent their fulfillment. It would be 


credulity itself to believe that people who have amassed colossal 
fortunes by dishonest means for thirty years would allow compe- 
tition in their own plans to thwart their schemes and bring them 
to honest fair dealing. 

I do not propose to occupy here the attitude of some gentle- 


| men who have spoken on this floor and to say that other men 
| are ignorant. Expressions of that sort always strike me as sa- 
voring of arrogance; the most ignorant man usually resorts to 
such an expression when he can not refute an argument. But 
it is a surprise to me that the farmers of the West are of such 
mental caliber that they can be duped by thissubterfuge. There 
is no farmer in my section of the country who does not know 
better. Even the most intelligent of the negro population know 
| better than to believe that there is any hope for the farmer in 
| these promises or practices of the protectionists. 

What, then, is the purpose of these tariff laws? At thisstage 
they can have no other purpose than to take by force the money 
out of the pockets of one set of people and to put it into the 
pockets of another set. They have accomplished that purpose 
until to-day the nine manufacturing States of this country own 
more than half its wealth. It is said by statisticians that 25,000 
men can be counted in this country who own half its wealth. 
These laws have removed the wealth from where it is made to 
where it is not made, by arbitrary force. 

Why did we put the World’s Exposition at Chicago? Those 
men out there said, ‘‘ We want the Exposition where the wealth of 
the country grows, and not inashow case on the seaboard.” Those 
very men, or some of them, who favored that location in the val- 
| ley of the Mississippi in order to show foreign nations what a 
| great, magnificent, wealth-producing valley there was in that 
region, and urged that if they should stop upon the seaboard 
they would only see the results, and not know where was the 
great *‘ bonanza” from which this wealth springs, are now clam- 
oring for high protective tariff laws that they ought to know are 
robbing their own people in the interest of Eastern and Euro- 


| pean capitalists. 


Suppose now that the crowd of visitors comes here from foreign 
nations, with this opportunity tostudy our resources. They look 
over that valley; they go upon excursions up and down its broad 
domain; they go westward to the mountains, and northward to 
the lakes, and southward to the Gulf. They are amazed at the 





which is said to have no equal on the face of the earth. They 
will look with amazement upon the far-reaching, varied areas of 
soil that need only to be toucned to pour forth its superabundance. 
| Herds of fabulous value, overflowing granaries, great trunk lines 
traversing and crossing the land to bear away the enormous vol- 
umes of products. Lakes and rivers to regulate rates of carriers, 
oceans of grain and mountains of cotton bales to feed and cloth the 
world and bring back teeming millions of gold. Palace cars 
sweep by the doors to cities expanded in a few years to the di- 
mensions of European cities of centuries of growth. They will 
| exclaim, ‘‘ God’s smile rests here; the owners of these lands are 
| lords indeed, and the luxuries of all climes will hurry here at 
| their bidding.” But let them examine the records and they will 
be confounded to know that those estates are mortgaged and that 
the mortgages are nearly all held in the East, and much of itis 
European money put out by agents in America, and that the own- 


| ers are struggling to keep the sheriff off the premises. 
gging P I 


| happened? 


These trusts are increasing—increasing | 


Nomatter that hard | 
times make products lower priced; these farmers have nochoice | 


Under these circumstances will they not inquire how this has 
How is it that the richesof this unexampled country 

have taken to themselves wings? Where does the wealth of this 
| mighty kingdomgo? What becomes of the $320,000,000 realized 
from the white staple of the South annually, over $200,000,000 of 
which is brought in from abroad? The response will come sor- 
rowfully from miltions of voices choking with indignity at their 
wrongs: ‘‘Gone into the pockets of Eastern and European capi- 
| talists.” 

These distinguished visitors go Eastand find luxury and prodi- 
gality rampant and ask whence comes this fabulous wealth; this 
soil is not rich? -The answer is, ‘‘ From the West and South; 
we control the whole wealth of the country.” ‘‘How do such a 
few people control so many and secure these great advantages?” 
With their fingers to their noses, the capitalists reply, ‘* Read 
the revenue laws that we were shrewd enough to have enacted 
and the people were foolish enough to allow us to put upon the 
statute books and the history connected with them.” A history 
| of devious and dishonest ways indeed, but they tell the whole 
shameful story—the system of laws that we are now discussin 
They may be digested in asingle sentence. Laws that enable 
the favorites of the Government to fill their coffers by filching 
money from the pocketsof the masses with whom and for whom it 
has nosympathy norrespect. Thatis easier and faster than earn- 
| ing it; as to the conscience of it, they smile in derision. Th 
would not leave the farmers a living except their slaves may be 
| strong enough to make more crops for confiscation. 
| It was once thought to be wrong in this country for one set 
| of men to appropriate the earnings of others without their con- 

sent and without compensation—but times change and we with 
| them. By the new ethics it became highly virtuous since there 
lis a change of masters. Thatit isdone through the forms of 
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law enacted by beneficiaries does not alter the complexion of the 
act. Slavery existed by law sanctioned by the Constitution. 
Martyers went to the stake under forms of law. 

People have been executed by law for holding opinions differ- 
ent from those of the elders and tortured for holding solemn 
compaction (conversation) with the devil. Robbers lay down the 
law before taking your money. ‘Your money or your life” is a 
short, crisp code, but this law, equally bad with any of them in 
principle, reaches the same result by a little circumlocution in 
softer language, but quite as effective. It must not be called by 
the homely name it deserves, but might be denominated stipends 
for the saintly who want money without bending their righteous 
backs to the ‘sun. Money for what purpose? Not for the sup- 
port of the Government, nor benevolence, nor civilization, but 
purely for the sumptuous comfort of the arrogant few who re- 
gard themselves better than the people. Money for riotous liv- 
ing, to say nothing of some debauchery, and annual trips to 
Europe to cringe, with money-bags in hand, at the feet of nobil- 
ity for social recognition. I never understood until now what St. 
Mark intended to illustrate by that remarkable sentence: 


For he that hath to him shall be given; and he that hath not, from him 
shall be taken even that which he hath. 


How a man who had nothing could be robbed was a problem 
until this consummate piece of finesse enabled avarice to intercept 
the bread between the toiling father’s hand and the mouths of 
his hungry children. He can be robbed of his time and his mus- 
cle. St. Luke expressed it differently: 

And whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken even that which he 
seemeth to have. 

The cotton-planters understand that as expounded by the Mc- 
Kinley laws When they have worked heroically the weary sum- 
mer through—noteight hours, but all the glaring day—and gather 
their great, white crops in the autumn me winter; when the huge 
wagons, piled high as the limbs of the trees with well-bound bales, 
like great, extended caravans, wending their way to the market 
places; steamers loaded till they barely float; trains struggling 
with their heavy loads of the white staple that brings more than 
$300,000,000 to the country annually, the hopeful planters seem 
to have something; but when they are through paying off the 
demands of this ungodly schedule of taxation they find that 
‘that which they seemed to have ” has been spirited away. 

The excessively hard times now prevailing in the South are 
made to weigh heavier and more cruelly upon that race which 
the Republican party profess to love and delight to rob by this 
discriminating and oppressive law. Many a colored family will 
grow weaker on scant supplies during the rigors of the sum- 
mer’s toil who might revel in rich bacon and greens and “ flour 
bread” if only half the burdensimposed upon them by the Mc- 
Kinley tariff law were removed. 

In this connection I desire to call the attention of the House, 
and particularly the attention of the country, to the two control- 
ling features of the McKinley law. The first and dominant fea- 
ture, and most cherished by the perpetrators of the scheme, is to 
enrich themselves by the speedy method of robbing others. The 
other is to strengthen their forces by building up those who will 
join in their plans, and destroying those who oppose the subordi- 
nation of the Government to base purposes. Tt is not new, but 
simply an advance in that line heretofore pursued by the Re- 
publican party. In furtherance of that scheme the schedule of 
war taxation has been retained in times of peace, except where 
it bears upon the rich. 

The system was so modified that where it puts one dollar into 
the Treasury, by the same act it puts at least four to six dollars 
into the pockets of the manufacturers. Itpiles upin their hands 
such colossal fortunes as surpassed anything since the days when 

werful monarchs despoiled weaker pee and carried the 

oty home. Even the moiety they allowed to go into the Treas- 
ary overflowed it in spite of their vigorous attempts to waste it 
out. 

The most anomalous condition in the history of the world is 
here presented—that the more money the Government wastes 
the more do the protected people make. When the Treasury is 
empty it must be refilled; the process of filling it by the protected 
people puts $4 to $6 in their pockets to one in the Treasury, and 
they will empty it as often as they can. The brazen motto, 
‘“God help the surplus,” was responded to by the billion-dollar 
Congress. They laugh in their sleeve when asked why they 
spent $100,000,000 more than was necessary. ‘' Don’t you see we 
put $400,000,000 in the pockets of protected people by that oper- 
ation.” And hence there is nothing that Republicans attack 
80 viciously as the Democratic doctrine of economy in expendi- 
tures of the Government. There are many people whose busi- 
ness is injured by locks and keys. 

Fearing that the people were not as dumb as they hoped, and 
might rebuke such criminal waste of their money, the billion- 
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dollar Congress concluded to bind them with this McKinley law 
which they defiantly boasted could not be disturbed for ten years 
on account of a Republican Senate, which was a confession that 
it was in violation of public opinion. 

I have time to cite but twoexamples of this law, and these are 
enough; the same spirit runs through it. 

The Republicans announced a new platform of high protection 
and free trade mixed. Protection on whatwe make high enough 
to exclude them in whole or in part, and free trade on what we 
do not make, and then spoiled the deception at the first step by put- 
ting ahigher tariff on tin plate, of which not a pound was made in 
America. The only reason given for this tax on tin was that by 
keeping out foreign tin they would raise the price and create a 
new industry that will employ after while 20,000 people, and ac- 
knowledged that they would have to bring those people from Eu. 
rope. For this they are willing to make thirty or forty million 
poor people (the rich do not buy it) pay a dollar afid a half for a 
dollars’ worth of tin. Then put sugar on the free list, which, if 
they tell the truth, that free trade will destroy American indus- 
tries, was intended to destroy the sugar industry at the end of 
fifteen years, but they made sure to retain the tariff on re‘ined 
sugar in the interest of the sugar trust. 

This is no madness on their part, but the shrewdest sort of 
method. The tin factories when established and the sugar trusts 
in common with other creations of protection will pay liberally 
to the ‘‘ blocks of five” fund in future elections. They may be 
counted on to respond with liberal hand means to corrupt the 
ballot-box and perpstuate dishonest power by which they live 
and move and have their being. The people who use tin most 
are the poorer classes and Democrats, and opposed to centrali- 
zation and corruption. The people who will make it and flourish 
on extortions from the poor and honest citizens are Republicans. 

Having arranged that plan in conformity with the policy of 
that tyrannous law, they make another attack on the cotton in- 
dustry of the country, to punish them for being Democrats, and 
they showed by complacent smiles how sweet it is to punish an 
opponent and get his money at the same time. 

I say another attack, because this McKinley law is more dis- 
honest and despicable than the direct cotton tax of 1866-7. That 
was straight, clean-cut robbery to be sure; there was no tariff 
business in that—it was simply “ hand over” 3 cents a pound if 
you have cotton; if wheat or sugar, nothing. That got money 
and punished certain people unconstitutionally, but some of it 
did get into the Treasury and went to pay the public debt. 

But this McKinley attack on the same people taxes cotton-ties 
and bagging so high as to practically exclude both, and the Goy- 
ernment will get praatlontie no revenue. It was so intended. 
Every dollar, every cent the cotton-grower pays, over what the 
cost would be without the duty, goes straight into the pock- 
ets of the manufacturers. The Government has no interest in 
it except to compel the cotton-planters to pay it over without 
cost to the factories. If this schedule of the McKinley law dif- 
fers in morals or effect from a law to send an armed force among 
the cotton-planters and demand from them a million dollars an- 
nually and carry it and hand it to the manufacturers, I would be 
obliged to him who can see it to show it. 

There are said to be sixteen bagging factories in the United 
States all told. Eight million bales will require 2,000,000 hands 
to make them. These 2,000,000 American citizens are put under 
tribute to sixteen factories. The same law gives to these same 
factories free trade in jute and jute butts, out of which bagging 
is made. Free trade is a monster when the farmer wants it; it 
isa lassie when the manufacturer wants to embrace it, by the 
McKinley law. These factories can have free of duty the ma- 
terial made by the pauper labor of India, but if the farmer gets 
these same people to weave the same material into bagging and 
undertakes to bringit home he is run down by a revenue cutter 
flying the American flag and imprisoned, not for defrauding the 
revenues, but for an attempt to evade handing over a part of his 
earnings to a few owners of factories. Two million toilers com- 
manded to pay tribute te sixteen manufacturers—commanded to 
hand over another portion of their earnings to fewer cotton-tie 
factories, who wiil be expected to contribute to the fund to cor- 
rupt voters; but it serves the double purpose of weakening a po- 
litical opponent, who stands in the way of usurpation and central- 
ization, and getting their money at the same time. 

Every attempt to disguise this unjust thing as a decent meas- 
ure has failed. Its ears come out and proclaim its lineage and 
depravity, even beyond its predecessors. Its villainous face 
stares through the drapery with aleer. It has upon its frontlet 
the character of dishonesty and oppression, and a burning dis- 
grace to the Government that upholds it in its wicked mission. 

Is it not true that for a government claiming to represent 
both citizens fairly and protect them equally to enact laws by 
means of which one citizen can force money out of the pocket of 
another into his own is the same in morals and effect as to dis- 
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arm one and put a weapon in the hands of the other and tellhim | can arrive at conclusions in opposite directions at the same time 


to help himself? Itis the ethics of the highwayman enforced 
by less dangerous methods, and to that extent less reputable. 
The highwayman would be below his profession who would de- 
mand of a r negro a penny apiece upon his tin plates and 
cups before he should eat his frugal meal. 

Again, too, they say, as we have been told so graphically in 
the eloquent language of the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
BRYAN], that the minority of this committee have no better argu- 
ment in favor of the retention of the tariff upon binding-twine 
that the farmers of the Northwest use, they dismiss the 
matter with the remark, “Itis an insult to the intelligence 
of the farmers to think they would object to so small a duty.” 
Inever heard before that it was a mark of intelligence to sub- 
mit to extortion because it is small. 
any excuse for increasing the duty on cotton-ties and bagging 
except that they want the money. But the only argument in 
favor of the retention and increase of that duty is that the 
manufacturers want the earnings of the farmers, and the Gov- 
ernment will aid them to get them. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Will you allow me to ask youa question 
just there? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Is that the question? 

Mr. MILLIKEN. That is one question. 
other. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Very well; let me finish one question at. 


a time. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I will ask the other question, then, instead. 
I understand my friend from Mississippi was in favor of the 
Mills bill, and that the Mills bill levied a duty of 27 per cent on 
all importations into the country, while the McKinley bill levied 
an average duty of 214 per cent only. Now, I do not understand 
why my friend would favor a bill making 27 per cent the aver- 
age on all importations as a basis of revenue, and denounce an- 


I want to ask an- 


They donot deign to make | 


other bill which reduced that to only 214 per cent. I would like | 


the gentleman to answer that. 
Mr. STOCKDALE. 
gentleman alleges as facts are not correct. 


That is the princi- 
pal answer to it. 


In the first place, the conditions that the 


I have not time to correct the gentleman from | 


Maine, as I have promised to yield to my colleague, but one ex- | 


ample or two will suggest an answer. 
list and pay a bounty on it. 
duty in effect, yet isnot in your calculation. Other articles were 
put on the free list, and tariff reduced on some, but raised on 
the necessaries of life, so that the example is not a fair one. 
there not anything in this whole argument to support the tariff 
side of this issue better than that question? 

Mr. MILLIKEN. That is good enough. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. These gentlemen, the protectionists, are 


You put sugar on the free | 
The bounty is the same thing as | 


Is | 


with more facility than any gentleman I have ever heard speak 
on the floor of this House. [Laughter.] I have sometimes 
thought of putting to him the question which was propounded 
in ‘Georgia Scenes” to a debating society. Nobody else has 
ever succeeded in reaching a solution, but the gentleman doubt- 
less can; it is in his line. This is the question: ‘‘ Whether the 
bias of jurisprudence should be controlled by the vote of faction 
or by internal suggestion?” [Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will say but little further and yield the 
floor. The whole tendency of this legislation is to centraliza- 
tion, and I had purposed to elaborate that idea in my remarks, 
but will not have time to more than outline my views. Utterly 
disregarding the rights of the people, they lay aviolent hand on 
the throat of the Government and hold it as an instrument to 
avail themselves of the earnings of the laboring classes of this 
country instead of for their protection, and this seems to have 
been the aim and purpose of the Republican party ever since its 
birth in 1856. 

If this Administration can by any possibility get up a war with 


| a foreign nation before it goes out of office, there is an end to 
| the liberties of the industrial classes of this country. 
| war gave the monopolies a power never dreamed of in the Con- 
I believe my friend favored the Mills bill? | 


The last 


stitution; that is the money power, as well as the protective-tar- 
iff power, and I say if this Administration, which seems to have 
special capacity for producing strained relations with other coun- 
tries, should succeed in involving this nationin a war with some 
great power and afford opportunities to manufacturers and 
money-owners to once more exercise their skill in manacling the 
people, they will come out the autocrats of the country, and the 
laboring people may look forward to a bondage for themselves 
and posterity at once ignoble and perpetual. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. 

Mr.STOCKDALE. I mustdecline to yieldfurther. The gen- 
tleman wants to interrupt everybody without knowing what he 
is talking about himself. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. ‘Will the gentleman permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. No,I thank you. [Laughter.] 

I want to say this, that it isnotall over there on the Republican 
side when the scene is changed and the money question brought 
to view. 

Mr. Chairman, the money power of this country is largely con- 
trolled by the same people who have gotten possession of it 
through the dishonest medium of protection. And the two go 
hand in hand on the crusade now being waged against the rights 


| and property and liberties of the industrial classes of America, 
| and may, I think, be properly spoken of in the same connection. 
| Money has always been potent in the control and often in the 


prone to dodge a straight square issue, and resort to all sorts of | 


side issues and statistics, of theirown making, to raise a fog 
around the real question. Even the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
DINGLEY], with his great learning and ability, spent much time 
and labor to convince us that the tariff actually reduces the price 
of articles, and that it will go on reducing them. If his con- 
stituents believed him he never would come back to Congress, 
but that is only a deception, innocent because it makes money 
for his people. 


He says that if the tariff was removed and com- | 


tition removed, prices would be ruled by foreign nations and | 


oreign hands, and they would put prices up to the injury of the 
people. 
flourish, why does he not remove the tariff altogether and let 
prices goup? That will suit the manufacturer. 
Itisastonishing, Mr. Chairman, that a cause so bereft of justice, 
or even semblance thereof, thata gentleman of the acknowledged 


downfall of governments. When this Government was estab- 
lished money was relegated to its proper subordinate place. 
Intellectual power and honor and patriotism were the control- 
ling forces for three-quarters of acentury. To-day we are con- 
fronted with that colossal money power standing boldly to the 
front, grasping the reins of Government, the greatest menace of 
the age. Protection was the means furnished by Republican 
rule by which that monster power sucked the marrow from the 
bones of the toiling masses, and made itself strong and them 
weaker. It now seeks to enslave the persons thus despoiled, 
and has its mailed hand at the throats of the farmers. Take 


| from a man all he has, and agree to give him back 10 per cent 


Then if he wants the manufacturers of this country to | 


ability and learning of the gentleman from Maine[Mr. DINGLEY] | 
would resort to such a subterfuge as that to maintain it, could | 


ever have gained credence and so imposed upon an intelligent 
people of this country as this scheme has. 

_ After all the subterfuges that have been thrown around it, it 
is all explained in a paragraph and easily understood. A farmer 
wants a hundred dollars’ worth of clothing for his family; he has 
the hundred dollars to pay for it, and wants te make the trade 
with an Englishman. The Governmentsteps in and says: ‘‘ You 
shall not do that.” Why? Because here is a man in New Eng- 
land who has the same things to sell and you must buy from him, 
but he charges a hundred and fifty dollars for the same goods, 


and will get $50 of my money for nothing. What do you call | 


that? “That is protection.” The farmer says: “I call it rob- 


ery,” and that is all of the protective system. The question is | 


ony which is the correct name. I think the farmer is right. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER], on the 
other hand, who answers every question and treats every subject 
by a system of compound fractiors, and with the same equations 


upon bonding his time and muscle is the policy of these twin 
tyrants, protection and plutocracy, and is slavery. 

Money itself is under no ban and should wear no taint, but is 
an inestimable blessing as a medium of exchange. The undue 
love of itisthe root of evil; the misuse of it the crime. In good 
hands it relieves want and carries the gospel; in evil hands it 
destroys liberty, erects despotisms, tramples on the rights of the 
people, and grinds the poor. It is the unscrupulous use of ill- 
gotten wealth that oppresses our people and menaces their free- 
dom. Senator iaeatie only paraphrased the spirit that manipu- 
lated the currency when he said in his great speech in the Senate 
favoring the remonetization of silver: 


In our own civil war it is doubtful if the gold of New York and London 
did not work us greater injury than the powder and lead and iron of the 
rebels. It was the most invincible enemy of the public credit. Gold paid 
no soldier or sailor. It refused the national obligations. It was worth most 
when our fortunes were lowest. Every defeat gave it increased value. * * * 
‘*But as usual, when danger has been averted and the victory secured, gold 
swaggers to the front and claims the victory.” 


This outburst of indignation was not at inanimate metal, but 
photographed the character of the men that so perverted its use. 
The same class control the money now and are nomore patriotic 
nor just nor less avaricious, and are fewer and can act more in 
concert. 

000. 


When the war ended the Government owed $2,700,000,- 
A sum so vast that figures will not enable us to compre- 
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hend the amount. The real cost of the war may perhaps be some- 
thing more than half that sum. The balance was speculation 





degraded in ae and value, and gold, the menen of the few, 
correspondinglyexalted. Then for the first time in the history of 


and fraud. When that debt was created, including bonds and | the Government did silver fall below gold in value at the present 
greenbacks, both gold and silver were coin.. Although that ; ratio. And not then for want of merit, but was forced down by 
enormous debt had cost the owners perhaps 60 cents on the dol- | hostile legislation, not in the interests of better currency or pa- 
lar, and worth 43 cents in January, 1865, gold being quoted at | triotism, but purely, solely, boldly, to make gold worth more in 


$2.34. The good faith of the people undertook to discharge it 
in coin. By January }, 1873, they had convinced the world of 
their ability to accomplish that feat, had paid nearly five hundred 
millions o! the principal beside the fabulous sums of interest. 
That interest amounting to about as much as the real cost of the 
debt to the holders, was paid in coin to which the people had to 
pay alarge premium in money that they had to take as legal 
tender. The Government securities had risen in value from 43 
to 87 per cent in value as compared with coin. 

That the debt would be paid in coin there was left no doubt. 


The European bondholders came over and found willing coad- | 


jutators on this side, and a scheme was laid that would have put 
Cateline to shame. It would seem incredible that capitalists 
whose securities were being advanced by a heroic, patriotic peo- 
ple from 43 cents to par, would want more; but, as I have said 
on a former occasion, God set bounds to the sea, but the limits 
of human greed have not been fixed. 

The scheme was to double the value of their debt again by 
destroying half the currency with which they were to be paid, 
and they determined to demonetize silver. They knew the vast 
majority of the American people would not listen to that most 
infamous outrage. 

That did not deter them, however. The statements made by 
honorable men who were members of the Senate and of the 
House then, that it was not known to them, is sufficient evidence 
that the destruction of the legal-tender power of silver was 
slipped through almost clandestinely. 

Senator Ingalls said of it in his speech in the Senate February 
15, 1878: 

But there is strong evidence that the destruction of the legal-tender power 
of silver was the culmination af a scheme long entertained by the holders of 
the public debt of this country, devised by them for the purpose of appreci- 
ating the value of their investments, regardless of the ruin and desolation 


— it would bring upon the laboring and productive classes of the na- 
tion. 


That is good Republican authority. I would like to be in- 
formed of the difference in morals between that act and a cred- 
itor who has an obligation of his debtor to pay him 100 bushels of 
wheat or 2 bales of cotton, at the debtor’s option, going and burn- 
ing the cotton so as to compel payment in wheat. They had no 
excuse then to cry ‘‘70-cent dollar.” Silver dollars were then, 
and had been for forty years, at a premium over gold of 1 to 4 per 
cent. Cotton was worth 18 cents per pound at the plantations, 
wheat worth $1.65 per bushel in New York, say $1.10 on the 
farms. The currency was quiet. Resumption was assured, and 
confidence in ability to pay the great debt prevailed. What pos- 
sible reason could there be then for disturbing the quiet equilib- 
rium of the finances of the country? 

Why should silver be degraded from the currency? Who can 
answer? Nobody defends that actnow. It is generally admitted 
to have been a scheme wholly indefensible in the light of honesty 
and fair dealing. The effects were soon felt in the decline of 
prices of agricultural products aud rise in Government securi- 
ties. Silver then, as now, was among the people. They dis- 
covered that the vitality had been strangled out of it, and they 
could not pay their debts with it; debts contracted to be paid in 
coin, which meant silver or gold, at the option of the debtor, was 
now payable in gold only, in plain and inexcusable violation of 
existing contracts. Thesilver coin that the Government had put 
in circulation, and upon whose faith the people had taken it, was 
struck dumb in their hands. The Government had given away 
half its own rights, and had to pay the interest on its bonds in 
gold, and demanded gold of the people, who had none. They 
could not change their silver for it, and of course had to change 
their property at a sacrifice to get it, and depression and distress 
followed. 

The reasons for and moving causes of this onslaught on the 
currency were apparent. The relative value of property and 
money was changed. Men who had money would soon be able to 
purchase twice as much property or pleasure for a dollar as under 
the old system. The outraged people for once were aroused to 
their condition,and rose and demanded thatthe wrong be righted, 
and after a long and bitter struggle succeeded in having the 
legal-tender life restored to silver, but failed to have it restored 
to its former standing of free coinage,but got limited coinage. 

The people of any country seldom recover back all the rights 
lost by a coup de main of usurpation. 

Like Russia’s aggressions eastward, advancing her lines sud- 
denly,then compromising the outrage by retreating half the dis- 
tance, so this autocracy of wealth made that sudden if not sur- 
reptitious onslaught upon currency, retreated less than half way, 
for the final result was that silver, the money of the people, was 


} 
| 





| alt gold correspondingly. 


the hands of the barons and silver worth lessin the handsof the 
people. 

Had the conditions been reversed the legislation would have 
been reversed and the eulogies and philippics would be reversed 
now. The fight is still on, it will never abate until silver is re- 
stored to its original position or whollydemonetized. The gold 
owners are hopeful of final victory. The Republican party is 
their army in the battle. The first time that party got power 
after the restoration act of 1878, they advanced their banner to- 
ward the accomplishment of the design of demonetization of 
1873 and the undoing of the restoration of 1878, and caused the 
coinage of silver to cease and setting up gold as the sole stand- 
ard of value in violation of existing contracts and the plighted 
faith of the Government. If that party shall be restored to 
power total demonetization will speedily follow. In whose in- 
terests now? 

In contemplating the results of demonetization I desire to sub- 
mit here a table taken from the report of the Superintendent of 
the Mint of 1892, which is as follows: 


The following table exhibits the stock of metallic and paper money in the 
United States and the location of the same July 1, 1891: 


Location of the moneys of the United States, July 1, 1891. 











| 
| [an nationar | 22 other, | 
Moneys. In Treasury.| banks (July general cir- | Total. 
9, 1891). culation. 
METALLIC. 

Gold bullion ............ 961, 442, 802 |......-.....-- scejesidiansiaaihcatiaians #61, 442, 802 
Silver bullion I aii %5, 675, 538 , 709, 772 
Gold coin............ »-..| 177,820,887 | *$04,401,142 | 312,918, 021 585, 140, 050 
Silver dollars........... 346, 833, 089 7, 681, 470 51, 194, 709 405, 659, 268 
Subsidiary silver coin.. 19, 629, 480 5, 023, 920 53, 195, 300 77, 848,700 
OOD cttcneewes boas 638, 820, 492 107, 056,532 | 422, 983, 568 | 1, 168, 860, 592 


PAPER, 
i 


Legal-tender notes (old 











NEED int ina cntnatnatipamne 25, 348,656 | 100,399,811 | 220,932, 549 346, 681, 016 
Legal-tender notes (act 
July 14, 1890) .......... I I cerns ti elie idl 40, 348, 704 50, 228, 417 
Gold certificates... .... 32, 423, 360 63, 910, 310 56, 152, 759 152, 486, 429 
Silver certificates ...... 7, 479, 219 19, 802,695 | 287, 483, 271 314, 715, 185 
National-bank notes .-. 5,706,928 | +24,710, 899 137,510, 147 167, 927, 974 
Currency certificates. -. 1, 905, 000 21, 875, 000 |oncnnensas sees 23, 780, 000 
SURE a ckdcusktesas 82, 742,876 | 230, 608,715 742, 377, 430 | 1,055, 819, 021 


| 


* Includes $6,706,000 gold clearing-house certificates. 
+ Includes $3,291,922 of their own notes held by different national banks. 


This table shows that the amount of money of all sorts in gen- 
eral circulation -is $1,165,360,998. That includes what is in the 
banks other than United States banks, and is about $18 per cap- 
ita for 65,000,000 people. Of this amount $312,918,021 is gold 
coin and $104,390,009 silver coin, the balance being paper money 
of all sorts, making $3 in gold to $1 of silver. Therefore there 
ought to be in actual circulation among the people $3 in gold to 
$1 of silver, whereas everybody knows there is practically no 
gold in circulation east of the Rocky Mountains. Where is it? 
Its absence from the avenues of trade answers, locked in vaults 
somewhere. 

There is also included in the amount in cireulation—- 


I I a. wicks eciiuinien up nianiehn cena aebaieant 9287, 433, 27 
Legal-tender notes (act of July 14, 1890) ...... 222.2. eee en eeeeennee #40, 348, 704 
I sciatic iain al tlie lh tenn metallia rtianin 327, 781, 975 


*Increased to $80,000,000 now, it is proper to say. 


Now, then, if it be true that the enemies of silver by various 
schemes, commencing with the demonetizing act of 1873, have 
succeeded in beating silver down to 70 cents on the dollar, as 
they claim to have done, as soon as they succeed in robbing sil- 
ver of its legal-tender power, and that is what they mean, the 
$104,000,000 of silver coin now in circulation and mostly in the 
hands of working people, and for which they have paid full value, 
willdrop in value < rcent. The three hundred and fifty odd 
millions of silver dollars in the Treasury and national banks will 
follow. The two hundred and eighty-seven million silver cer- 
tificates which are in the handsof the people, and for which they 
have paid full value, will follow and drop in value 30 per cent in 
the hands of the people; so that over a hundred million dollars 
loss to the people will follow. Besides it will strike dumb in 
their handsnearly all the money they have as to its power to pay 
debts, and as there is not sufficient money now this action will ex- 
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If it be true, as stated in the writings of Mr. JouN Davis, cer- 
tainly a remarkably well-informed man on questions pertaining 
to the currency and transportation, and now a member of this 


House, that over three thousand million dollars of European | 


capital is invested in the United States, it is not wonderful that 
this onslaught is made upon silver. If Englishmen and other 
European capitalists can increase the value of their securities 
they will not be much disturbed about the hardships inflicted on 
the working people of this country. 

The debtor class will have to hunt gold to pay their debts in- 
stead of what has been destroyed in their hands. When they 


find it they will find that it has been increased in value as much | 
silver was depreciated—that the money they borrowed has | 


been doctored, and the men who hold the mortgages have had 
their value increased 30 per cent and decreased the mortgagor's 
ability to pay to the same extent. 

.e creditor class will have the money, as well as the mort- 
gages and bonds. The debtor classes will have no money. 

The wealthy institutions and people who loaned Western farm- 
ers on mortgages silver and silver certificates will be enabled to 
demand back gold worth 30 per cent more than what they loaned. 

The gold that the farmers must pay in their creditors already 
have, and the farmers have no meansof getting it. That means 
losing their farms and becoming tenants on their own estates to 
lords ereated by legislation; it means that the cotton-planters 
of the South are to work their plantations in the service of East- 
ern capitalists. That process is going on now; it is no myth. 

The restoration of silver to where it was before the attack in 


| 





same parentage and christened at thesameshrine. They wrought 
together through all the trials and triumphs of the giant Re- 
public. 

Through the prosperous years of Democratic rule when people 
were not oppressed, through the terrific struggle of the civil 
war,and the doubtful years of the struggle for resumption, with 
silver a little in advance, being all the time at a premium on 
gold, until 1873, when, in times of profound peace and rising 
prosperity, the money changers crept into this temple of the peo- 
ple and whispered murder in the ear of Cain. 

Gentlemen forget or ignore history when they want the Demo- 
cratic party to abandon free coinage. Do they not know that 
every hour of the sixty years of Democratic rule of this Govern- 
ment, that added empires to its domain and made its glory rise to 
the skies, free coinage of silver prevailed. During the whole 
life of the Government from the establishment of the United 
States mint April 2, 1792, until that black Friday (?) when a Re- 
publican Congress and President struck it down; and it is not 
good Democracy nor good morals to join them to keep it down. 
But, on the contrary, it ought to be the mission of this great 
party of ‘‘equal rights to all and special privileges to none” to 
restore it to its rightful, honored place in the coinage of the 
nation. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER] says, speaking for 
protectionists: ‘‘ Wesympathize with thecotton-planters.” That 
iskind. “Pity them, so I do,” etc. But the sympathy is not 


| strong enough to loosen the grasp of avarice. I do not charge 


1873 will spoil this far-reaching scheme. It will let the farmers | 


step out from the coils in which they are being enmeshed and 
the money kings will fail to make them pay tribute. That isthe 
secret of the tirade against silver coinage; that is the main- 
spring of the frantic eloquence on the lone gold standard; that is 
the moving spirit that inveigled the Government into enacting 
these ex post facto laws in violation of its own Constitution and 
its own plighted faith. : 

Why shall the Democratic party be commanded to stand out of 
the way of this scheme of usurpation andinjustice? If weare toac- 
qui: sce in the degradation of silver under the lead of these learned 
and eloquent gentlemen from the East, thenI want toknow when 


personal hostility of feeling in the money kings and protection- 
ists. I do charge that they prefer these modes of getting money 
to any consideration for the rights or persons of the people. I[ 
believe that every intelligent man in the Union sees these two 
colossal powers in accord, inflamed with greed, trampling over 
the liberties and what until now were supposed to be inalienable 
rights of the people. The issue isnot fully joined, because those 


| engaged in the usurpation justify it, and those who suffer by it 
| are not well enough organized to resist, and thus centralization 


and by whom and what authority Democratic tenets were re- | 
vised to mean a single gold standard and unit of value? What | 


divinity inspires gold that it may assume the royal prerogatives 
of monarch of the currency? What has silver done to merit 
such ostracism and be subjected to such epithetic philippics, ac- 
companied with threats of defeat to the party? Upon what meat 


do these our Ceesars feed, anyhow, that their judgments should | 


be divine? and why should ‘half the heavens grow black ” when 
they frown? 
I say asystem capable of such results can not be democratic. 


goes on. I note the character of this sympathy in this fact, that 
when the manufacturers came io the Fifty-first Congress and 
complained that their business was not as prosperous as they 
could wish, you said all right, we will help you out. How? 
Easy enough. Just tax the farmers a little heavier—they can 
not help themselves. 

Butthe gentlemen saysit is not our purpose torob you. Then 
take your hands out of our pockets, the planters say. That is 
all we ask. You can not give protection to the cotton-planter, 
but you can let him alone. .We do not ask you for protection. 
We scorn to come before the country as whining beggars and 
say as you do, ‘‘ We can not live unless you protect us.” We 


| cam live if you take your grip from our throats. If wecouldlive 


Free coinage means to return to the time-honored .doctrines of | 


the fathers; defeat of free coinage means total demonetization 
of silver at no distant day, and is not democracy, but plutocracy. 
The Democratic party has made its own record upon it that 
needs no interpreter. 

A Democratic House in 1877 passed a free-coinage act by a vote 
of 164 to 34, which finally resulted in the act of restoration of 
1878 over the veto of the President. Every Democratic House 
since has attempted to restore free coinage. The Senate with a 
Republican majority passed such a bill in the Fifty-first Con- 
gress, I believe this House is in favor of this bill, and if it is it 
ought to say so by its vote and not hide behind filibustering tactics. 

[ prefer to obey the voice of my own constituency and there- 
fore will stay in the ranks until the Yorktown of this struggle is 
reached. I listened with surprise and regret to the utterances 
of my brainy and eloquent friend, the gentleman from Maryland 


said that the silver dollar was a bastard and bore on its face a 
flaming lie. If that be true the Government credit rests to-day 
on a flaming lie and every certificate issued on the silver dollar 
isa libel; yet it is the money of the country, for gold is not in 
circulation. If it be a bastard it is because a dastard hand 
secretly and clandestinely destroyed the marriage contract be- 


tween silver and gold that was in the Constitution. [Applause.] | 


It was hostile statutes that severed the family relations. Gold 
and silver were twin brothers in the womb of nature when God 
said, ‘* Let there be light,” beforeman wascreated. They helped 
to build the pyramids together. Hand in hand they have come 


without paying tribute to the manufaeturer, we could live well. 

Gentlemen resort to every sophism that talent and wit can 
invent to distract attention from these engines of extortion— 
protection and money—and to point out other causes for the dis- 
tress of the farmers. To the wheat-growers whose enormous 
crop the scarcity in Europe held at good prices, they say the 
tariff didit. Tothecotton-planters whom protection and contrac- 
tion of money have well nigh ruined. they say it is overproduc- 
tion. Suppose there is overproduction of cotton, gentlemen, 
does that lieense anybody to steal the surplus? It is admitted 
that there is an overproduction in manufactured goods. What 
did the Fifty-first Congress do? They did not say to the manu- 
facturers “‘ you have overproduction, we can’t help you.” Oh 
no; you said tothem “ What you demand you must have; we will 
tax the farmers and make them pay you whatever prices you de- 
mand.” And soyoudid. When cotton-planters complain, you 


| extend sympathy. Suppose you change places a while and you 
[Mr. RAYNER], the other day on this side of the House when he | 


keep the sympathy and let us keep our money. 

There is one man high up in the Republican party's roster of 
great men. He is either too honest or has more self-respect 
than to longer make his party ridiculous by spinning subterfuges 
for disguises that everybody sees through. Governor McKinley 
is reported to have said in a publie speech in Ohio in reference 
to the higher duties of the McKinley law burdening the people: 
“They will get used to it.” That iswhat protectionists all mean, 
“let them get used to it,” and it is more manly to say so than to 
dissemble. It is an open, bold declaration and capable of form- 


| ing a well-defined issue upon. It is to say we intend to rule this 


down to us through forty centuries of vicissitudes, through the | 
glories and intervening shadows of four civilizations, to be present | 


in cordial kinship at the birth of liberty in the New World, 
when this superb Government was finally chartered by the or- 
dination and establishment of that unrivaled instrument, both 
were named as fit to be in the coinage of freedom. 

The gold and silver dollars of the American coinage are chil- 
dren of the Republic, begotten by that Constitution, born of the 


country in the interest of capital. We intend to burden the 
laboring people to the full extent that they can bear and have 
enough left of food and clothing to keep them healthy enough 
to work for us. ‘Let them get used to it.” 

I say if the American people submit to it, it will be their own 
fault. 

I desire to say this much further. There can be no doubt that 
less production of cotton, if permanentand known tv be so, would 
increase th® price, but overproduction is not-all nor half the cause 
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of the present disastrous condition of thatindustry. The history 
of cotton shows that prices do not conform to the amount produced. 
The crop of 1890 (year ending September 1, 1890) was 360,000 bales 
larger than the crop of 1889, and sold about 10 per cent higher. 
The crop of 1891 only exceeded that of 1890 375,000 bales, and 
sold for about 10 per cent less—perhaps 15 per cent, but compare 
the crop of 1889 with that of 1891, the latter was 1,735,000 bales 
larger than the former and sold for but little less price—less than 
10 per cent difference. The crop of 1892, mostly sold already at 
80 per cent below the price of the crop of 1891, will exceed it in 
amount but little, 200,000 bales perhaps. It is more than ridicu- 
lous to attribute the sudden collapse of prices of this crop to over- 
production. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there are other causes at hand that seem 
to me able to explain it. 

1. The tariff laws had for years been draining the money from 
the West and South until a large percentage of the population 
were far below no money, and were and are heavily in debt. 
When this McKinley law came upon them it increased their bur- 
den so as to make it impossible to buy the necessaries of life. 
The complaint is universal that West and South are not making 
purchases, and the demand for cotton goods, and hence for cot- 
ton, is-less. 

2. The crop failure in Europe last year, making heavy pur- 
chases necessary, or European capital and drew some from 
America, and thereby contracted the currency. There was 
greater demand for food crops to bs moved than for cotton, and 
higher interest was paid on money in the West to move the grain 
and meat crops than cotton could pay, and scarcity of money was 
feit. 

3. The contraction of the currency at home. 

The report of the Director of the Mint of 1891 contains two 
tables, on page 148, showing the exports and imports of gold dur 
ing the fiscal year 1891, and says, page 148: 

From the above tables it will be seen that there was a net loss of gold to 
the United States, by excess of exports over imports, of $67,946,768. 

The report of the Director of the Mint for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1890, says, on page 39, that there was a net loss of 
gold to the United States that year of $3,715,712. The report of 
the Director of the Mint for 1889 shows(page 120) that there was 
a net loss of gold to the United States that fiscal year of $49,661,- 
101, and a net loss of silver the same year of $12,034,403. The 
next year the balance of silver wasin favor of the United States, 
$4,168,528. Therefore the amount of gold in the United States 
was decreased overa hundred and twenty millions in three years, 
and nearly eight millions of silver. 

Then the circulation of bank notes has been decreasing as the 
bonds are paid. Then in July, 1890, the Republican party stopped 
the coinage of silver, leaving gold the only standard of value, and 
it mostly held by a few capitalists. 

These combined influences have worked the ruin of the cot- 
ton-growers. It is scarcity of money far more than overpro- 
duction. 

Now, these people who, estimated by real manhood, are the 
superior portion of our race,,the people who create the wealth 
of the country, and who fight the battles of the country when 
needed, demand of this Congress partial relief from this unjust, 
tyrannical, and dishonest destruction of their industries by re- 
storing sitver coin to their hands and removing only a few, a 
very few, of the wickedest of the McKinley iniquities. To refuse 
it is to declare that this same policy that has well-nigh worked 
ruin to the agricultural interests is to be continued with all its 
heartless rigor; that the process of extracting money from the 
pockets of the people and handing it over to the idle few will go 
ruthlessly on. 
to complaints of wrong and oppression by the party whose creed 
is usurpation and centralization. Butthe great party offree gov- 
ernment for the people and by the people can not afford to ac- 
quiesce in such a blasphemy on the talismanic motto, ‘‘ Justice 
to all and special privileges to none.” 


The great Democratic party can not afford to stultify its own.| 
It can not afford to do injustice for ex- | 


record of its whole life. 
pediency. It can not afford to relegate this question of the cur- 
rency to a secondary position. 

There are some gentlemen here, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WALKER] among them, who have adopted a most 
unique formula of argument when driven to the wall, and are 
without excuse for their extortion. They spitefully say, ‘‘ You 
are ignorant.” These gentlemen, if we claim consideration for 
some other business, rise up and say, “ If you do not protect us 
youare ignorant people.” Idesire to say in conclusion, just leave 
the tax off from one or two articles that we are compelled to use. 
Could you not remove it from an ax or from a plow, from bind- 
ing-twine, from the cotton-tie and the cotton-bagging? And 
could you not, by straining a point, possibly remove the tax from 
agricultural and mechanical implements? [Applause.] 


‘They will get used to it,” is a sufficient answer | 
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Diplomatic and Consular Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. ASHBEL P. FITOH, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 27, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on thestate of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7624) making appropriations for 
the diplomatic and consular service of the United States for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1893— 


Mr. FITCH said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I rise with reluctance to oppose the adoption 
of certain items in the bill under consideration prepared and 
presented by acommittee on whichI have the honor to serve. 
I have as high a feeling of loyalty to the committee on which [ 
have been placed as any member of the House. I have as much 
respect for the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
[Mr. BLOUNT] as I have for any gentleman whoserves here with 
us. His record of twenty years of faithful service in Congress 
commands my admiration. His kindly and courteous bearing in 
the committee and in the House have made him deservedly pop- 
ular with allof us. But he himself, in presenting the bill before 
| the House, objects to twoitems init. Hesets theexample of at- 
tack on the bill of his own committee by his arguments in his 
| speech presenting the bill to the House against twoof the items 
in the bill. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. FITCH. With pleasure. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The gentleman was not present when I re- 
served the right in the committee to object to these two items, 
| Mr. FITCH. I am not speaking of that at all. I have no 
| doubt that the gentleman reserved the right to object, and has 
| properly asserted that right. 

Mr. BLOUNT. There was no criticism of my action in the 

| committee at all. 

Mr. FITCH. And there is no criticism on my part at all. 

| The gentleman has simply set an example, which I propose to 

| follow. He objects to the provisions in this bill for the survey 

| of the route of the proposed Transcontinental Railroad, and for 

| the Bureau of the American Republics; and he has with perfect 

propriety given his reasons for his objections to these two items. 

| L also object to two portions of the bill which he has presented, 

| viz, the proposed reduction of the consular pay at various points, 

and the proposed consolidation of the United States missions in 
South America and in Europe. 

I propose to give my reasons for not supporting, in allits parts, 
the bill reported by our committee, as he has given his reasons. 
And itis not only what the distinguished chairman of the com 
mittee did in regard to this reduction and consolidation to which 
I object, but my objection is also to what he intimates and threat- 
ens all through his speech in regard to the future of our whole 
diplomatic and consular system. I object to his general atti- 
tude of unfriendliness to our representation abroad. I have no 
sympathy with, nor share in the sentiments which actuated all 
his remarks in regard to the representation of this Government 
in foreign countries. Iam proud of it andof itshistory. I would 
reward it generously. I would sustain and develop it. I would 
help it as 1 would help the American Navy and the American 
Army, and not sneer at it and deride it. I have a deep sense of 
its importance. If I had anything to do with arranging the fu- 
ture of our foreign service, I would select for its places men who 
have taken the trouble to learn the language of the country to 
which they are accredited, men who have studied international 
| law and public law, men who were at home in the countries to 
which they went, men who spoke German as Bancroft spoke it 
and French as Dix spoke it; and I would pay these gentlemen 
handsomely and reward their services by promotion. There are 
plenty of men of that kind in each party, men whocan represent 
this country with credit. 

I remember a time when I was a student in Germany when 
Motley was in Vienna, and Bancroft was in Berlin, and Dix was 
in Paris, and .}cams was in London; andI was prouder of those 
men at that time and as a boy than I was of anything else 
connected with this country. That the Republic 3,000 miles 
away could send for our representation and protection men re- 
vered and honored everywhere where they were known, was 4 
source of national pride to every one of the thousands of American 
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young men who were scattered in the universities and schools 
all over the Continent. This nation of ours has no treasure 
more valuable than the records of the great men whom she pro- 
duced, and sent to represent their country and defend her inter- 
ests at all the courts of Europe, from Jefferson down to Wash- 
purne. [Applause.] 

My friend intimates that that is all memory and sentiment. 
Well, so is the respect for the flag that is draped behind your 
chair, Mr. Chairman, memory and sentiment. Gentlemen who 
are bent on economy at any cost can save twice as much money 
as they have saved in this bill if they will stop buying bunting 
and dismiss the watchmen who every day raise the flag over this 
Capitol and the other Government buildings of the United States. 
There are some things more valuable than money, Mr. Chair- 
man, and this sort of memory and this sort of sentiment are some 
of them. Taxation is not, as some gentlemen seem to think, the 
worst misfortune that can befall a country. A lack of national 
pride, the loss of national honor, are the worst kind of a deficit. 
[f you are going to have a nation at all and not a mere aggrega- 
tion of money-making and money-saving individuals, you must 
seek for your country the same sort of consideration in the com- 
munity of nations that you seek for yourself and your family in 
the social cireles where you are known. 

But my friend says that we have nothing to do with Europe. 
He says the United States are “isolated.” That is not true of 
New York, Mr. Chairman. Her storehouses and her streetsare 
crowded this afternoon with the products of every State and Terri- 
tory inthe Union, on their way, sent by the enterprise of New York 
merchants, to this Europe with which the gentleman says we have 
nothing to do. Her wharves are loaded down this afternoon 
with the products of all Europe on their way to every State and 
Territory in this Union, under the enterprising management of 
the merchants of New York City. Her sidewalks, this after- 
noon, are crowded with a stream of sturdy immigrants who landed 
to-day and are on their way from Europe to develop the West 
and the South, to build new homes in this country and to raise 
up families of children who will be as good and loyal American 
citizens as are any of the men who sit in this House. And on 
their way up town these new citf¥ens are met in our city streets 
by another crowd of Americans from all over the United States, 
who are about to cross to Europe to enjoy well-earned leisure, 
or to use the Old-World opportunities for study, or to attend to 
business there. ? 

Nothing to do with Europe, Mr. Chairman! When the gen- 
tleman said that, when he said that the United States are iso- 
lated from Europe, he only showed that he has not given to this 


subject the thought and attention which he usually bestows on | 
everything which he considers here and which are necessary to | 


the consideration of a subject so important to the national honor 
and the national interest as this is. 

Yesterday 5,000 people from Europe landed inthe city of New 
York. This week about one-half as many American citizens 
will take passage from New York City to goto Europe. The 
ocean ferries ply ungeasingly every day in the week between 
this country and Europe, with which he says we have nothing 
todo. They do not land in the gentleman’s district in Georgia. 
If they did and if he were in the habit of running over once ina 


while and leaving, as so many of our New York people do, this | I 
| chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs of the Fiftieth 


‘isolated’ country of ours, he would meet Americans where- 
ever he went and would himself experience the pride and de- 


light that warms the American heart, when he sees in a strange | 
land the finest sight in all Europe, the flag of his own country, | 


flying for his protection and in his honor over an American le- 
gation. [Applause. ] 


This summer the whole continent of Europe will be crowded | 


with American travelers. These people will come from every 
part of our country, they willrepresentevery class ofour people, 
from the poor student of painting in Paris, who will dream in his 


garret of the day when his picture will take the prize at the | 


Salon, to the millionaire, who has fought his way in our western 


world from obscurity and poverty to such wealth as enables him | 


to outbid the princes and governmentsof the Old World for their 
own treasures of art. 
tected women and children. Some of these citizens of ours will 
meet with accidents, some of them will meet with misfortune, 
some among them will get into every form of trouble that can 
possibly happen, and some of them will die. Those people are 
our own people. 
gets our foreign service abolished? ‘Will yourefuse to them the 
protection which every civilized country in the world gives its 
citizens who go abroad? Is the pressing necessity for economy 
80 great as to make thatnecessary? Are we really so poor as to 
be unable to afford to our people what Switzerland or Japan gives 
theirs? Forone, Ido not think that we are, and I do think that 
of all kinds of virtue that of economy at the expense of other 
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Among them will be thousands of unpro- | 


What is to become of them when the gentleman | 


| so indolent that business will be neglected.” 





| 
| 





people, at the expense of faithful public servants, who are ata dis- 
tance and have no votes or voice here, is the least attractive. 

My friend will probably say that our people should all stay at 
home. They will go, nevertheless, all over the world; and where- 
ever they go the flag should follow them and give them, at all 
times and everywhere, the protection of the American Govern- 
ment. 

But the distinguished chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee has other objections to the diplomatic service besides its 
cost. He does not, apparently, approve of the conduct of our 
representatives abroad. He says that our ministers give much 
time to ‘‘ receptions, to dinners, to entertainments, to balls, and 
to general idleness.” Well, so do many Congressmen, and still 
the gentleman does not propose to consolidate their districts or 
to cut down their pay. He says that these are the frivolous 
amusements of the courts of Europe. Ido not believe that the 
courts of Europe have any particular monopoly of these amuse- 
ments, which my friend so much dislikes. If he will read 
the Washington Post carefully to-morrow morning I think he 
will become convinced that there are as many entertainments, 
receptions, balls, and dinners to-day in this capital as there are 
in any capital in which there is a reigning sovereign in the world, 
and that the members of the Senate and the House do notsternly 
refuse to participate in them. 

This sort of complaint is not new or original. When Frank- 
lin was our minister in France, at the very time when he was 
sending out John Paul Jones to ravage the coastof England and 
conducting the negotiations which led to the contribution to our 
cause of the French forces under Count Rochambeau and the 
Marquis De Lafayette, while he was doing the very things which 
led to the crowning victory at Yorktown, and the establishment 
of our independence John Adams, on December 7, 1778, wrote in 
regard to him in a letter to Samuel Adams these words: ‘“‘ There 
are so many private families, ladiesand gentlemen that he visits 
so often, and there is so much intercourse that these things to- 
gether keep his mind in a constant course of dissipation. Heis 
These criticisms 
about dinners and receptions originated in the first Congress, 
when Washington was accused of affecting a monarchical style 
because he gave.entertainments and dinners, and was fond of the 
theater, and lived in New York, like the Virginia gentleman 
that he was. 

Irving describes how the ‘“‘queenly drawing-rooms” of Mrs. 
Washington were the subject of eonstant criticism, mainly, I 
fancy, by all the people who were not invited to attend them. 
In the very curious and interesting journal of the Hon. William 
Maclay, who was a Senator from Pennsylvania in the First Con- 
gress, this objection to the waste of time in entertainment and 
social intercourse shows itself strongly, and Mr. Maclay,to whom 
the honor should be given of being the original economist of 
Congress, and in whose footsteps my distinguished friend from 
Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] and my friend from Georgia [Mr. 
BLOUNT] have followed, expresses with much feeling the same 
ideas which actuated the chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs in his remarks about our ministers at foreign courts. 

I am not sure that ‘*‘ general idleness” in some reasonable de- 
gree is at all anevil. Perhaps the doctrine of hard work and 
no leisure has been preached quite enough to our people. The 


Congress, our lamented friend Mr. Townshend of Illinois, was 
killed by too much hard work, as have been many members of both 
Houses to the knowledge of usall. The distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, who should have led the 


| tariff discussion on this side of the House is suffering now from 


the results of too much hard work, and we have not seen on that 
account his cheerful face, or heard his voics here for many 
weeks. 

But the fact is that many men in our foreign service have littie 
time even for necessary and proper recreation. If my friend 
would spend a few days, watching the work, for instance, of the 
secretary of the legation at Berlin, Mr. Coleman, who for nearly 
twenty years has conducted our affairs there with great credit 
to himself and to his country, he would say with the German poet, 
Ilda, ‘‘ How various are the employments of him whom the world 
calls idle.” The secretary of that legation has certainly three 
times as much work every day as has the clerk of the Committea 
on Foreign Affairs of this House. Some little acquaintance with 
the work of the legation is necessary before one can decide on its 
usefulness. 

My friend says that all questions of citizenship are settled. 
Thatis true in so far as that treaties exist, but under thess 
treaties cases are arising continually which involve questions of 
citizenship and liability to military duty. The legation looks 
after all of these matters; it issues passports toour citizens who 
have come abroad without any or who have lost the passports 
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which they had brought; it disposes of questions touching the 

extradition of criminals; it settles the difficulties of American 
consuls with each other and with the foreign governments, and 
it has many matters of importance to attend to every day. 

An American citizen in Europe can not transact any impor- | 
tant business, he can not get married, and if he dies he can not 
even be buried, unless there is some one who represents his 
Government to give him the necessary identification and assist- 
ance. 

I had intended to presentsome objections to the proposed con- | 
solidation of the missions in South America and in Denmark, | 
Sweden, and Norway, but my distinguished friend from Illinois 
{Mr. Hirr}, himself a veteran of the diplomatic service, has 
covered the entire ground of these objections in his most inter- 
esting speech. I wish merely to add to what he asa Republican 
has said, the statement, that [, asa Democrat object, as do many 
others of our party, to the idea that there is anything to be gained 
either for the party or the country by this kind of niggardly and 
ill-considered economy. 

The history of the:diplomatic service is at the same time the 
history of American literature. In it shine the names of the 
men who answered the sneer of Sidney Smith, at the beginning 
of the century, when he asked, ‘“‘In the four quarters of the 
globe, who reads an American book? ”—the names of Franklin, 
Washington Irving, Bancroft, Motley, Bayard Taylor, and Low- 
ell. That a service has had these names in its history, and 
which has done so much of which we all ought to be proud, 
should be sneered at here, derided and threatened with exter- 
mination, is something against which we in New York object 
with all the emphasis which an objection can carry. 

As to the consular service, instead of cutting down the salaries 
I would raise them, but I would at the same time insist upon 
proper qualifications by education and by experience beyond 
mere political service by the candidates for appointment. [I 
would insist that men appointed to these places should know the 
language of the countries to which they are sent and should 
have full knowledge of the business relations of these countries 
with the United States. I would give them amore permanent 
tenure of office and would arrange for them a system of promo- 
tion. In this connection the suggestion of Mr. Eugene Schuyler, 
in his valuable work on American diplomacy, that Congress 
should fix the salaries for each consular place and that then men 
should be appointed to the grade of consul and be sent or trans- 
ferred by the State Department as that Department might de- 
cide to be best for the interest of the public service, would seem 
to me to be a most excellent one. Our consuls really do a great 
deal of work which does not appear in the consular reports and 
which is not strictly in the line of their duties. 

As aninstance, the consulate at Stuttgart might be mentioned. 
Stuttgart is the capital of the Kingdom of Wurtemberg, in Ger- 
many, and when that kingdom was incorporated into the Ger- 
man Empire there ceased to be an American minister at that 
place, and the duties of the post were transferred to the Ameri- 
can minister at Berlin. There is a considerable American colony 
at Stuttgart, consisting largely of young students of music, of 
art, and of architecture from all parts of this country. Anyone 
who knew the kindness and hospitality with which the American 
residents at Stuttgart were treated, both by the Democrat who 
was there under Mr. Cleveland and the Republican who holds 
the place under Mr. Harrison, and the constant calls upon these 
gentlemen for assistance and advice and help of all sorts, must 
appreciate that the duties of an American consul are not covered 
by his instructions from the State Department. The same situa- 
tion exists at Dresden and at Munich and at many other places, 
including some of those where the salaries are reduced in this 
bill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in closing I want to state my whole belief 
about these questions by a quotation of a few lines from a gentle- 
man whose authority to speak on this subject ought to be recog- 
nized on this side of the House. He has never been accused of 
wastefulness or extravagance. He is generally considered an 
old-fashioned Democrat. He was our last President, and in the 
discharge of the duties of his high office he had occasion to study, 
and did study with that industry and painstaking thoroughness 
which is characteristic of the man, the needs of our foreign serv- 
ice. On December 8, 1885, ina message to Congress, he wrote 
these words: 











learnestly urge that Congress recast the appropriations for the mainte 
nance of the diplomatic and consular service ona footing commensurate with 
the importance of our national interests. At every post where a represent- 


Ss es the salary should be graded as to permit him to live with 
comfort. 


Those few words, Mr. Chairman, carry all that I had meant to 
say T to-day. They were said by Grover Cleveland. [Ap- 
plause. 
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Duties on Wool and Woolen Goods, 
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SPEECH 


OF 
. T (tT) p T 1 ¥) ’ 
HON JOSEPH WHEELBR, 
OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 21, and Thursday, March 31, 1892. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under considera. 
tion the bill (H.R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties 
on woolen goods— 


Mr. WHEELER of Alabama said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: There are some laws governing trade and com- 
merce that are as unvarying as any of the lawsof nature or of man. 


| One of these laws is that the most certain way to increase the 


price of any article, and I may say the only way to permanently 
attain that purpose, is to increase the demand for that article. 
The only way to increase the price of labor is to increase the 
demand for labor; the only way to increase the demand for labor 
is to increase the demand for the products of labor; the only way 
to increase the demand for the products of labor is to increase 
the market for them, to increase the number of purchasers for 
those products; and the only way to benefit the American Jaborer, 
whether on the farm or in the factory, is for the American Con- 
gress to enact such laws as will give the greatest and broadest 
market for the products of the labor of our farms and factories. 
PURPOSES OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 

For thirty years the Republican party has exerted every pos- 
sible effort to engraft their centralizing legislation upon the 
Federal Government, which if successful would change our Re- 
public into a strong central despotism and destroy the rights of 
the States and the rights of the people. They have continually 
sought to place all power in the hands of a few, and thus create 
a privileged class. . 

To accomplish this all tariff ‘and financial legislation by the 
Republican party has been framed,utterly regardless of the wrong 
and misery entailed upon the great massof the people. To carr) 
out their purposes the country has been flooded with tracts and 
pamphlets and other publications filled with falsehoods,the main 
purpose appearing to be an effort to convince the farming an! 
other laboring people that all these laws were enacted for their 
benefit. 

it is not surprising that the people were deceived for a tim:; 
but when the history of the last thirty years is written, pos- 
terity will be astonished that the mass of the American people 
were duped, deceived, and defrauded for solonga period. Dur- 
ing these thirty years the concentration of wealth in the hands 
of a few has exceeded any possible comprehension. The entire 
property of all the inhabitants of seven States is less than the 
fortune of one individual, much of which has been acquired by 
virtue of the laws which are denounced by the Democratic pariy; 
and by the same laws nine-tenths of the property of the country 
has been concentrated in the hands of so few individuals that 
every one of them could be sheltered in this Capitol without 
discomfort or inconvenience, while more than fifty million worthy 
and good citizens are dependent for bread upon daily toil, and 
many of these fifty millions actually suffer for the necessaries o! 
life. 

I shall endeavor to show— 

First. That after the great Democratic victory of 1882 upon 
the tariff question, every iron, coal, and kindred industry in Eu- 
rope experienced a depression, which increased year by year unti! 
the Republican victory of 1888. 

Second. That the Republican victory on the question of tariff 
in 1888 revived and stimulated iron, coal,and kindred industries 
in every nation in Europe and depressed nearly every industry 
in the United States. 

Third. That in many industries labor is higher in England 
than in America, and that with rare exceptions labor is best paid 
in countries where tariffs are lowest, and that labor is paid the 
least in many countries which maintain very high tariffs. 

Fourth. That while-protective tariff creates afew millionaire;, 
it at the same time reduces millions to poverty and many to pa.- 

prism. 

p rifth. That the farm home has produced the great men of this 
country; and that there has been found the maximum of virtue, 
intelligence, and manhood. 

Sixth. That the farm home is being destroyed by Republican 
legislation and is being supplanted by a system of tenantry. 

Seventh. That the country school and the country church are 
decreasing inconsequence of Republican centralizing legislation. 

Eighth. That the rich upon one side and the laboring people 
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of our country on the other are rapidly bscoming separate classes, | 


with distinctions more marked if possible than those which di- 
vide the nobility and peasantry of monarchical and imperial gov- 
ernments. 

PREDICTIONS VERIFIED. 

Inspeeches which I have had the honor to make in this House I 
have endeavored to impress upon my hearers the principles which 
should be kept in view by this body; and in aspeech which I made 
here two years ago I predicted that the passage of a bill increas- 
ing taxation on the products of our factories or of our farms would 
inevitably result in a depression of prices, in a decrease of the 
demand, in a decrease of production in our country, and a cor- 
responding increase in price and production in those countries 
which compete with us in all parts of the world. AsI have the 


RECORD in my hand, I will read a short extract from my speech | 


of May 9, 1890: 
THE BILL WILL ADD TO ENGLAND'S SUPREMACY. 

The advocates of the bill now before the Houss tell us that it will stop the 
importation of all manufactured articles which can be made with American 
labor, and they are so ignorant of the great laws of trade and commerce as 
to exultingly boast of the injurious effect the McKinley bill will have upon 
English industries. 

I want to say here and now, and I want it to be remembered, that I assert 
this bill is framed so as to especially favor the general policy of the English 
commercial system, and I further assert that it will not be regarded with 
disfavor by the statesmen who control that system 

Any action upon our part which cuts off or limits the commercial rela- 
tions of the United States with the rest of the world will be to the advantage 
of English manufacturers and English commerce and will go far towards 
adding to the supremacy of England upon the oceans of the world. Itis 
true that some manufacturers of England who are engaged in the produc- 
tion of articles particularly adapted to our market will be subjected to 
losses, but the great bulk of English trade and commerce will ultimately be 
= beneficiaries of the suicidal policy upon which the McKinley bill is 

ased. 


I am prepared now, Mr. Chairman, to show that the principle 
enunciated by me is true, as is proven by the condition of Amer- 


ica and the rest of the world to-day. I am prepared to show that | 
my apprehensions with regard to the effect of the McKinley bill | 


were well founded, and that my predictions have been fully veri- 


fied. Iam prepared to show that the agitation of the subject, | 


he laws passed by the Republican party have broug bout | 
and t Pp y ~ pony iy ad . ae | ing with the former year a very serious depression characterized the iron 


| trade. 


the very condition which I an 
years ago. 
FROM 1883 TO 1888 EUROPEAN INDUSTRIES WERE DEPRESSED. 

I have before me the reports of the American Iron and Steel 
Association, showing that from the years 1883 to 1887 all the 
world except America was dropping down year by year, month 
by month, in the prosperity of all its manufactures. These re- 
ports are prepared by Mr. James M. Swank, the secretary of the 


others in this Hall predicted two 
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Continuing, on page 82, the report says: 
The iron trade of Austria was dull and lifeless during the greater part of 
886. 


On page 83 Mr. Swank says: 

In other and less prominent iron-producing countries of the continent the 
condition of the iron trade in 1886 was especially marked by very low prices 
during the greater part of the year. 


On the same page I read as follows: 


The production of coal in Great Britain in 1886, according to the reports 
of Her Majesty’s inspectors of mines, was 157,518,482 gross tons, against 
159,351,418 tons im 1885, 160,757,779 tons in 1884, and 163,737,327 tons in 1883. A 
steady decline in production since 1883 will be noticed. 


On page 84 Mr. Swank says: 

The pig-iron production of 1886 was the smallest of any year since 1879, 
and was only 128,736 tons above the production of 1872. 

On page 85 the same doleful tale is continued: 


In all the leading iron-producing districts, except Lancashire, West Cum- 
berland, Lincolnshire, and Northamptonshire, there was a falling off in 1888, 
as compared with 1885. The most remarkable decline occurred in South 
Wales, when the reduction in 1885 was not less than 131,711 tons. 


A necessary consequence of this depressed condition of trade 
was a vast accumulation of unsold stocks, and on page 85 Mr. 
Swank continues his report in these words: 


At the close of 1886 the stocks of unsold pig ironin Great Britain amounted 
to 2,491,506 tons against 2,352,169 tons at the close of 1885, showing an increase 
of 139,337 tons. These are the largest stocks of pig iron that have ever been 
held in Great Britain atthe close ofany year. e stocks held at the close of 
1886, were exactly 50 per cent larger than the stocks on hand at theclose of 
1882. 


On page 87 Mr. Swank makes this statement: 


Mr. Jeans says that the production of puddled iron in the United Kingdom 
in 1886 amounted to 1,616,701 tons, which is a decrease of 294,424 tons on the 


|} make of 1885. 


Mr. Swank, page 63 of his report of 1888, gives the figures of 
the productions in Sweden and Norway of iron ore, pig iron, 
bar iron, and rods, Martin iron and steel, plates and nails, all of 
which shows that the products in 1886 were much less than the 
products of those countries in 1885. 

Mr. Swank in his report of April 1, 1889, says: 


In our last two annual reports we have given somewhat in detail the 
course of the European tron trade from 1883 to the close of 1887. Commenc- 


These statistics show conclusively that the iron, coal, and steel 


| industries in Europe in 1886 were ina very seriousif not disastrous 
| condition, and they show that this disastrous decline in those Eu- 


association, and they can not be recommended too highly for | 


their accuracy and great value. 

While the members of the association are protectionists, and 
mostof them extreme protectionists, their reports are fair and ac- 
curate statements of the condition of the coal, iron, and steel in- 
dustries of the world. The report of this association, April 25, 
1887, page 79, says: 

From 1883 to the latter part of 1885 there was a constant tendency toward 
restricted production in some of the iron-producing countries of Europe, 


and toward lower prices in allofthem. The times were hard. The general | 


situation was worse in 1884 than in 1883, worse in 1885 than in 1884, and worse 
in the greater part of 1886 than in 1885. Thedepression during the four years 
mentioned was, however, most felt in Great Britain. 


The report then proceeds. 
In these four years her exports of iron and steel have greatly declined, 
and often painfully manifested. 


On page 81 the report says: 


The Belgian iron trade experienced in 1886 a lower range of prices than it 
had known for many years. 


The report continues: 


The depression in the iron trade of Belgium in the early part of 1886 was | 


shared by other industries, and particularly by the coal producers and their | mercial mart and every manufacturing center of the entire world 


workmen. 


much less in 1886 than it was in 1885. 

The same report says: 

The German iron trade was greatly depressed during the larger part of 
1886 and for the first time in many years the German production of pig iron 
declined. But the depression was most felt in the exceedingly low prices 
which prevailed. 

In 1886 Germany's decrease in the production of pig iron as 
compared with 1885 was 347,630 tons. 

On page 82 the report says: 

The French iron trade in 1885 was characterized by the organized and de- 
termined resistance of French manufacturers to the demands of consumers 
for lower prices. 

Her production in pig iron was 122,798 tons less in 1886 than it 
was in 1885. Her manufactured iron was 15,217 tons less in 1886 
than it was in 1885, and her production of steel was 86,926 tons 
less in 1886 than it was in 1885. Mr. Swank says: 


However, the fact that production decreased is one of considerable signfi- 
cance, as may be observed of the iron trade of Germany for the same year. 


ropean industries had been growing worse and worse each year 
since the great Damocratic victory of 1882, which was accepted 
as a rebuke by the American peeple of the Republican idea of pro- 
tective tariff legislation. 

The Democratic party had come into power in the United 
States with a declared determination to solicit commercial in- 
tercourse with the entire world. ‘These principles were enunci- 


| ated in the Democratic platform in June, 1884, and were daily 


reasserted in Congress and in the leading daily Democratic news- 
papers of the United States. 

Mr. Cleveland’s message to Congress in December, 1887, an- 
nounced to the world that Americans were able to cope and com- 
pete with all or any nations on earth in the products of our soil 
and in articles manufactured by our artisans; and his message 
was an invitation to the 1,500,000,000 people of the earth tocome 
and purchase the surplus products of our farms and factories. 
This message was an enunciation of the Democratic idea of the best 


j ing to the wealth, pros ity, appi- 
and all the other evidences of a severe depression have been conspicuously | oe 3 ay pata na pcan a : mi rey: ont & ‘ppt 


Mr. Blaine, the acknowledged leader of the Republican party, 
from his villa home in Italy, immediately replied and announced 
to the world the character of the measures the Republican party 
pledged themselves to adopt in case they were intrusted by the 
American people with the control of itslegislation. Every com- 


| were therefore informed in December, 1887, of the one political 
Belgium’s production of coal, iron ore, pig iron, and steel was | 


issue which was to control the commercial and manufacturing 
policy of the American people. They were told thatif the Dem- 
ocratic party was successful in 1888, every effort would be made 
to establish the closest possible commercial intercourse with all 
the nations of the earth, and at the same time they were told 
that if the Republicans were successful laws would be enacted 
absolutely destroying this intercourse and establishing an Amer- 
ican exclusiveness as rigid as that enforced by the semi-civilized, 


| or I might say heathen governments which have controlled the 


Chinese Empire. 
The ideas advanced by these two great men, the acknowledged 


| leaders of the two parties, were intensified as the campaign pro- 
| gressed. The Democrats of the Committee on Ways and Means 


| 


of the House of Representatives prepared and presented a bill to 
Congress which sought to carry out as far as practicable the 
views of President Cleveland. The measure invited the billion 
people of the world to come to America and purchase the sur- 
plus products of our farms and factories. 





# 
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The Republican members of the same committee, including 


Mr. REED, Mr. McKinley, and Mr. BURROWS, presented a mi- 
nority report favoring the doctrine of absolute American exclu- 
siveness and in thatreport they asserted to the American peo- 
ple that the idea of a foreign market for our surplus products 
was adelusion and ashadow. They said: 

The foreign market to which the American producer is invited is delusory. 


And they stated that the Democratic members of the commit- 
tee were acting ‘‘ under the delusion of a foreign market.” And 
to emphasize their assertion they quoted and commended these 
words of a New England manufacturer: 

The world’s market is a great free trade shadow dance. 


REPUBLICAN SUCCESS STIMULATES EUROPEAN INDUSTRIES. 


All the manufacturers of Great Britain and the continent of 

Europe were therefore informed that Republican success would 
ive them the monopoly of the markets of the world except the 

Tnitea States, entirely freed from any competition on the part 
of this, the greatest manufacturing country onearth. The con- 
sequence was the stimulation of every manufacturing industry 
in England and on the continent of Europe. 

Notwithstanding the great difficulties under which she labored, 
the progress of the United States had been such as to alarm all the 
manufacturers of the rest ofthe world. From 1863 to 1887 the pro- 
duction of steel in the United States increased from 9,044 tons 
to 3,739,760 tons. In other words, in that industry we had risen 
from absolutely nothing until we excelled Great Britain in the 
manufacture of steel, and, excluding Great Britain, we made 
more steel than all the rest of the world combined. In 1887 we 
manufactured substantially from a third to two-fifths of the coal, 
iron ore, pig iron, finished iron, and steel produced in the entire 
world. 

We had but one twenty-fifth the population of the world, 
and wise men saw that our continued prosperity demanded 
the opening of the markets of the world tothe results of Ameri- 
can industry. In the face of this unanswerable logic the result 
of the election in 1888 was the infliction upon the people of a Re- 
publican President and a Republican Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, all pledged to the barbaric Chinese idea of exclu- 
sion and pledged against the Democratic idea of progress and 
advancement. 

This Republican success was not, however, the honest expres- 
sion of the wishes of the American people, but was the result of 
the most unblushing corruption that has ever disgraced Ameri- 
can politics. The privileged classes, who had reaped millions 
upon millions—yes, billions—under pernicious class legislation, 
knew that the unjust advantages which they had enjoyed for a 

uarter of a century, would not be continued unless the Repub- 
lican party was fully restored to power; they therefore combined 
together and contributed millions of money to corrupt the tallot 
box, one man alone, now — ing a Cabinet office, raising $400,- 
000 in one city within one week, which was used for this purpose. 
The announcement that the entire Administration and Congress 
would be Republican of course insured the inauguration of a Re- 
publican policy, and this further stimulated all foreign manufac- 
tures. 

In a speech I had the honor to make in this Hall on May 4and 
5, 1888, | predicted this as an inevitable result. Atthat time we 
produced more steel than Great Britain, more than twice as 
much as Germany, 8 times as much as France, 12 times as much 
as Austria-Hungary, 16 times as much as Belgium, 16 times as 
much as Russia, 300 times as much as Spain, 43 times as much as 
Sweden and Norway, 150 times as much as Italy, and 100 times 
as much as all other countries not enumerated. 

Certainly we had no great fear of competition from France, 
Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Russia, Spain, Sweden, Norway, 
Italy, or any other of the various countries which were not men- 
tioned by name, and yet Republicans almost deafened us with 
their declamations in this Hall of the danger of being overrun 
with the metal products of those countries. There was no dan- 
ger at that time; but let us stop for a moment and examine the 
stimulus given to manufacturing industries in those countries 
= the apparent triumph of the protection. and exclusion policy 
of the Republican party. 

Every industry in Europe was stimulated by this encouraging 
indication that they were not to be subjected to American com- 
petition. 

I have prepared a summary from the report of the American 
Iron and Steel Association by Mr. Swank, showing the wonderful 
increase of European industries when Republican victory seemed 
to be assured: 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Great Britain increased her production of coal from 169,935,219 
gross tons in 1888 to 181,614,288 gross tons in 1890; her produc- 
tion of iron ore from 13,098,041 gross tons in 1887 to 14,546,105 
gross tons in 1889; her production of pig iron from 7,559,518 gross 
tons in 1887 to 8,322 824 gross tons in 1889. 


Great Britain increased her exports of iron and steel from 
3,966,563 gross tons in 1888 to 4,186,182 gross tons in 1889. 

The values of Great Britain’s exports of iron and steel to all 
countries have largely increased since the passage of the Mc- 
Kinley bill. Excluding hardware, cutlery, machinery, engines, 
and boilers, Great Britain’s exports of iron and steel have in- 
creased from £26,416,666 in 1888 to £31,582,172 in 1890. The ex- 
ports of machinery, engines and boilers, hardware and cutlery, 
tools, etc., increased to £19,516,191 in 1889, and still further in- 
creased to £20,518,823 in 1890. 

The production of steel in Great Britain increased from 3,145,- 
507 gross tons in 1887 to 3,385,732 gross tons in 1889, and to 
3,679,043 gross tons in 1890. 

GERMANY. 

Germany, including Luxembourg, increased her production of 
iron ore from 9,351,100 metric tons in 1887 to 11,002,000 metric 
tons in 1889 and 11,406,132 metric tons in 1890; andshe increased 
her importations of iron ore from Spain from 1,163,373 metric 
tons in 1888 to 1,522,180 metric tons in 1890, her production of pig 
iron from 3,907,364 metric tons in 1887 to 4,563,025 metric tons 
in 1890. In addition to this Germany is also now manufacturing 
charcoal pig iron, which is not included in the above. Her pro- 
duction of steel increased from 1,685,400 metric tons in 1887 to 
2,095,000 metric tons in 1889, and to 2,232,099 metric tons in 1890. 
Germany’s production of coal increased from 73,636,596 metric 
tons in 1886 to 84,972,337 metric tons in 1889, and 89,290,834 metric 
tons in 1890. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Austria-Hungary increased her production of coal from 20,- 
779,441 metric tons in 1886’ to 25,326,417 metric tons in 1889; her 
production of iron ore from much less than 2,000,000 metric 
tons to 2,200,000 in 1890; her production of pig iron from 703,530 
metric tons in 1887 to 816,156 metric tons in 1889, and to 925,308 
metric tons in 1890; her production of steel ingots from 276,920 
metric tons in 1887 to 398,156 metric tons in 1889, and to 490,605 
metric tons in 1890. 

FRANCE. 

France increased her production of coal from 20,014,587 metric 
tons in 1886 to 24,588,880 metric tons in 1889, and to 25,836,953 
metric tons in 1890; her production of pig iron from 1,580,881 
metric tons in 1888 to 1,970,160 metric tons in 1890; her finished 
iron from 774,250 metric tons in 1887 to 833,360 metric tons in 
1890; her steel from 440,960 metric tons in 1887 to 566,197 metric 
tons in 1890, 

SWEDEN. 

The production of iron ore in Sweden increased from 872,479 
metric tons in 1886 to 985,904 metric tons in 1889; her iron and 
steel bars and rods from 237,130 metric tons in 1886 to 274,734 
metric tons in 1889; her Bessemer iron and steel from 54,121 
metric tons in 1886 to 80,324 metric tonsin 1889; Martin iron and 
steel from 22,361 metric tons in 1886 to 55,487 metric tons in 1889; 
her other kinds of steel from 1,749 metric tons in 1886 to 2,010 
metric tons in 1889; her plates from 12,394 metric tons in 1887 to 
27,389 metric tons in 1889; nails from 10,239 metric tons in 1887 
to 12,072 metric tons in 1889; pig iron from 442,457 metric tons 
in 1886 to 456,102 metric tons in 1890. Another official report 
shows that the production of steel of all kinds in Sweden and 
Norway was 78,231 metric tons in 1886, while Sweden alone pro- 
duced 169,286 metric tons in 1890. 

Belgium increased her production of coal from 19,216, 031 met- 
ric tons in 1887 to 20,343,495 metric tons in 1890; her iron ore 
from 385,186 metric tons in 1887 to 213,000 metric tons on 1888; 
her pig iron from 754,481 metric tons in 1887 to 832,226 metric 
tons in 1889; her finished iron from 532,103 metric tons in 1887 
to 577,204 metric tons in 1889; her production of steel ingots from 
206,390 metric tons in 1887 to 254,397 metric tons in 1889. Her 
production of rails and other finished steel increased from 185,- 
417 metric tons in 1888 to 216,129 metric tons in 1890. 

SPAIN. 

Mr. Swank’s report says on page 78; 


The shipments of iron ore from Bilboa in 1890 were the largest ever at- 
tained. 


They increased from 3,631,593 metric tons in 1888 to 4,272,915 
metric tons in 1890. 

And further on I read on the same page: 

There are now five Bessemer and open-hearth steel works in operation in 
the provinces of Asturias, Biscay, and Navarre, besides several plants for 
the production of steel by the puddling and cementation process. The open- 
hearth plants are operated by the basic process. Spain is now an active pro- 
ducer of Bessemer pig iron and Bessemer steel. 

Spain’s production of coal increased from much less than 1,000,- 
000 metric tons in 1886 and 1887 to 1,313,147 metric tons in 1891. 

The reported production of iron ore was 5,788,743 metrie tons 
for 1890. 

The production of pig iron increas>1 from 159,223 m>trie tons 
in 1885 to 179,433 metric tons in 1890. 

Her production of steel from 10,000 metric tons in 1887 to 62,011 
metric tons in 1890. 
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ITALY. 


Italy increased her production of coal from 322,665 metric tons 
in 1887 to 390,320 metric tons in 1889; her pig iron from 12,265 
metric tons in 1887 to 13,473 metric tons in 1889; her finished 
iron from 172,834 metric tons in 1887 to 181,623 metric tons in 
1889; her steel ingots from 23,760 metric tons in 1886 to 157,899 
metric tons in 1889. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

The production of coalin New South Wales increased from 
3,203,444 gross tons in 1888 to 3,655,632 gross tons in 1889. 

; CHINA. 

[read from page 80 of the same report: 

It is announced by the North China Herald that the erection of two large 
blast furnaces, a Bessemer steel works, a Siemens-Martin open-hearth plant, 
and extensive rolling mills, under the auspices of the Government, has actu- 
ally been commenced in China, on the northern — of the Hanyang hills, 
between the ridge and the Han River, opposite to the city of Hankow, and 
thus close to the Yangtze, with which the works will afterwards be con- 
nected. This enterprise will be watched with great interest. 


CANADA. 

Canada increased her production of coal from 2,368,891 net 
tons in 1887 to 2,719,478 net tons in 1889. 

Before the passage of the McKinley bill the productions of iron 
ore, pig iron, and steel in Canada were so inconsiderable that 
they were hardly noticed. In 1888 Canada produced 18,191 net 
tons of iron ore, and in 1889 she produced 84,181 net tons of iron 
ore; her pig-iron production in 1889 amounted to 95,921 net tons, 
the production before that time being so inconsiderable as not 
to be reported. Canada’s production of steel in 1888 was 9,508 
net tons, and in 1889 incomplete returns (two firms not report- 
ing) show a production of 27,873 net tons. 

RUSSIA, 

Russia increased her production of pig iron from 498,400 tons 
to 745,872 tons in 1889, and her steel from 225,140 tons to 266,719 
tons in 1889. 

OTHER COUNTRIES. 

The American [ron and Steel Association assert that the pro- 
duction of coal in countries other than those reported increased 
from 7,000,000 tons in 1887 to 12,000,000 tons in 1889, and 13,983,- 
626 tons in 1890. 

REPUBLICAN LEGISLATION DEPRESSES AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. 


While imder the influence of Republican legislation all Europe 
was making these astounding strides, let us look at the condition 
to which this same legislation has brought the manufacturing 
and farming interests of our country. The people of the United 
States, proud of the great progress in American manufactures 
and full of confidence in themselves and their country, fought 
against the inevitable conditions thrust upon them by Repub- 
licans. In 1887 we made 2,101,904 tons of steel rails against only 
385,865 tons in 1877, and it was predicted that the following year 
we would run to 3,000,000 tons, but as Republican ascendency de- 
veloped there was a decline in both prices and demand. 

In 1889 we produced but 1,510,057 tons, and last year we only 
producsd 1,366,259 tons. Our production of pig iron fell off a 
million tons; our charcoal pig iron fell off 60,000 tons; our bitu- 





minous coke and coal iron fell off half a million tons, and our | 
anthracite and mixed coke pig iron fell off nearly half a million | 


tons. 

Railroad building fell from 12,872 miles in 1887, under Cleve- 
land’s wise and honest government, to 5,155 miles in 1889 and 
6,344 miles in 1890, under the McKinley tariff and Republican 
administration. 

Notwithstanding these fearfully large reductions in produc- 
tion, we are confronted with another most appalling disaster to 
American industries resulting from the McKinley bill, the vast 
accumulation of unsold stocks of iron and steel in the United 
States. 

On December 31, 1888, the total unsold stocks of pig iron in the 
hands of pig-iron manufacturers and agents was 336,16ltons. On 
December 31, 1890, it had increased to 681,992 and on December 
31, 1891, it was 667,893 tons. 

[am happy, however, to state that this disastrous condition of 
the iron market does not in any way pertain to Alabama, the 
bulletin showing that while other States largely increased the 
amount of iron unsold the Alabama furnacés showed a material 
decrease of unsold iron. The Philadelphia Bulletin, after speak- 
ing of, to use their language, ‘‘the shrinkage in production in 
1891, as compared with 1890,” says: 

But the Southern States lost in the aggregate less than 40,000 net tons, 
While many of them actually increased their production in 1891 over 1890. 

But I regret to be compelled to inform the House that this is 
not the end of the chapter of the evils of the McKinley bill. As 
a natural consequence of this surplus of unsold stocks, all due to 
the want of a market, the prices of pig iron, steel, and steel rails 
have fallen very materially in value. 

Republicans will assert that this refutes arguments made by 


| 
| 
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raising the prices of manufactured goods. There is no question 
but that such was the purpose, and there is no doubt but that 
manufacturers have been able to increase the price in nearly all 
goods in the last or finished stages of production. With rare 
exceptions since the passage of the McKinley bill, articles farmers 
and laboring people are compelled to buy have increased in 
price, while the price of labor itself and the products farmers 
have to sell have fallen in value. The reason why they have 
not been able to carry out their purposes with regard to iron 
and other articles in the early or primitive stage of production 
is that the abundant production from the South and their abil- 
ity to undersell the entire world has made it impossible for 
the Northern producers of iron to maintain their standard of 
prices. Again, the Northern manufacturers of iron have been 
unable to persuade Southern manufacturers to join with them in 
syndicates, the objects of which are to reduce production and by 
that means to maintain prices. 

In addition to all this we find a worse condition confronting 
us. Notwithstanding our decreass in production and notwith- 
standing our decrease in prices, we see that further reductions 
are becoming necessary. Ihold in my hand an Associated Press 
dispatch, which I will read: 

PIG-IRON OVERPRODUCTION—FOURTEEN FURNACES TO GO OUL OF BLAST IN 
THIRTY DAYS. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 11. 

The Iron Trade Review prints responses from fifty-one of the largest blast 
furnaces in the country to questions whether they contemplated an early 
blowing out and suggestions for the present depressed state of the iron trade. 

The answers show that fourteen stacks will blow out in the next thirty 
days, which the Iron Trade Review says means a reduction of 10,000 tons a 
week in the output of pigiron. This is about equal to the present excess of 
production over the amount consumed in the manufacture. The furnace 
men are a unit in the orinion that overproduction is the cause of the un- 
precedented low prices prevailing, and almost a unitin saying thata general 
blowing out of stacks is the remedy to be applied. 

Of the fourteen stacks that are soon to go out of blast or have blown out 
since March 1, one isin the Mahoning Valley and twoare in other parts of Ohio, 
four are in the Shenango Valley and two are in other — of Pennsylvania, 
one in the Chicago district, two in Virginia, one in Tennessee, and one in 
Georgia. The answers of many other furnace owners whodo not fix a definite 
— indicate that they will shut down within a few weeks if prices are no 
higher. 

This means a further reduction of about 500,000 tons, and if 
the other furnaces referred to in the dispatch decide to shut 
down we may expect a still further reduction, making the total 
for the year at least 1,000,000 tons. 

INSTANCE OF INJURY FROM PROTECTION. 


In the speech which I had the honor to make in this Hall Jan- 
uary 30, 1883, I made a motion to strike out a clause in the tariff 
bill of that year which proposed tariff protection to manufactur- 
ers of cotton-seed oil. 

We were not importing cotton-seed oil at the time, the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury showing that we imported but 
7 gallons the previous year. The bill proposed to continue a 
duty of 30 cents per gallon, equal to 86 cents ad valorem. The 
peopleof the South were struggling to build up this new indus- 
try, and with great difficulty we had found a foreign market, 
three-fourths of which was with Marseilles, Trieste, and other 
Mediterranean ports. 

[am informed that France and Italy had been induced to put 
an import duty on our cotton-seed oil, and our exports, which in 
1880 reached 6,997,796 gallons, fell off infour years so that in 1883 
it was only 415,611 gallons. In 1883 these facts were presented 
to Congress, but the best we could do was to get a reduction of 
duty to 25 cents. Itis true we have since built up an export trade 
with the Netherlands and other countries. I give this as an il- 
lustration of the impolicy of injudicious protection. 

REPUBLICANS DESTROY OUR EXPORT TRADE. 

Mr. Chairman, in the Fiftieth Congress the Republican mi- 
no-vity of the committee, headed by Mr. REED, in their report at- 
tempted to deceive the farmers by telling them there is no such 
thing as a foreign market. They even had the audacity to make 
this announcement in their minority report opposing the Mills 
bill thatitissomething brought out by the Democrats to deceive 
the American people. 

Mr. Chairman, the farmers have been deceived long enough by 
the statement made to them regarding the character of trade 
which governs throughout the universe. They have lived long 
enough to know that there is but one way to add to their pros- 
perity, and that is to enact laws to give them easy access to all 
the markets of the world. 

From 1889 to the present time the exports of American wheat 
have fallen from 232,000,000 a year to 51,000,000; and while that 
condition confronts us with regard to our own country, India has 
increased her export of wheatfrom less than $2,000,000in 1883 to 
more than $40,000,000 three years ago,as shown by the last sta- 
tistics in my possession, and last year only fifteen provinces in 
India yielded 261,000,000 bushels. 

On account of our injudicious tariff law and our demonetiza- 


Democrats that the McKinley bill was passed for the purpose of | tion of silver the Argentine Republic is also supplying the Ew 
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ropean market with wheat which formerly was shipped from our 
granaries. From 1872 to 1879 the exports of wheat from the 
Argentine Republic increased from 17 tons to 25,669 tons. While 
the laws enacted by the Republican party are reducing the ex- 
ports of American wheat to one-fourth, they are building up a 
market for India and the Argentine Republic, which has taken 
the place of the market once controlled and which ought to be 
now controlled by the American farmer. 

The report of the Statistical Bureau shows that in 1888 we ex- 
ported 56,000,000 bushels of wheat to help feed 1,400,000,000 for- 
eigners, while eight times that amount was retained at home, 
half of which ought to have gone to foreign ports. Our corn ex- 

ofts show even a worse condition. In 1880 we exported 54,- 
279,608 bushels of Indian corn, and in 1888 we exported but 13,- 
355,950 bushels; and the price per bushel obtained in 1888 was 
little more than half the price in 1880. Last year our crop of 
corn amounted to 2,060,154,000, much more than half of which 
could readily have been spared for foreign countries, and would 
have there found a market had it not been for Republican legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Chairman, thesa facts ought to be sufficient for any per- 
son who is willing to be guided by truth and reason. 

But in the face of these facts the Republican party still con- 
tinue their arguments to deceive, the American farmer and to 
convince him that high-tariff laws are enacted for his benefit; 
and they are alsoconstantly asserting that it is ndt to his inter- 
est for his surplus products to be purchased by the vast popula- 
tions of countries other than the United States. 

With all this fresh in his mind the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
DINGLEY], the champion of the McKinley bill, in his speech a 
few days since, refers to the report of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, which accompanies this bill, and says: 

The report predicts thatif this bill should pass it would speedily open up 
foreign markets. Pray, where? 

This reminds me of asimilar effort to disparage the idea of a 
foreign market made by the distinguished gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. REED] in his speech in 1888. 

The House will also remember the minority report, to which 
I have alluded, made by Mr. REED and his Republican conferees 
in opposition to the Mills bill, in which they asserted that the 
‘‘foreign market” was ‘‘a delusion, a shadow,” virtually assert- 
ing that there was no such thing as a foreign market for Amer- 
ican products. 

Mr. DINGLEY further says: 

Why, with cotton lower than England can have it, we export only twelve 
millions of cotton goods per annum, and these all coarse goods, while we im- 
port twenty-five millions of fine goods. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEy] is intelligent 
enough to know that this condition of things is only made pos- 
sible because we are deprived, by Republican legislation, of ac- 
cess to foreign markets. Although, as stated by him, cotton in 
England costs much more than it does in the United States, yet 
England, by giving her people access to foreign markets, secures 
to them sales of cotton goods amounting to $400,000,000 a year. 
Now, if we could wipe out this pernicious legislation, we could 

asily secure a large part of this trade in cotton goods now con- 
trolled by England and in a few years increase our exports of 
cotton manufactures thirty or forty fold. This would make a 
great addition to the prosperity of the United States. 

REPUBLICANS DEMAND PATERNAL GOVERNMENT. 

In order to illustrate the Republican idea of Government I 
will make some reference to the speech made by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts last Tuesday. He ex- 
pee very fully the theory upon which the Republican party 
1as burdened, and, I may say, virtually destroyed the farming 
interests of our land by taxation. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] says: 

LI affirm that there is no greater evidence of civilization, Christian civiliza- 
tion, than taxation, and the volume of taxation per capita expresses it. 

The gentleman also says: 

Taxation instead of being a necessary evil is no evil; it is not only neces- 
sary but beneficent. 

The gentleman again asks in his great speech: 

I would like to ask gentlemen, whatataxis? Iftaxation is not beneficent, 
why do you have taxation? 

The gentleman also asserts that— 


Taxation is but the Government taking a part of the income of the citizen 
and spending it for the citizen to better advantage than he can himself spend 
it. 


The entire lengthy speech of an hour and a half was an exhor- 
tation in favor of the McKinley bill, an argument in favor of ex- 
treme protection. In order to understand what Mr. WALKER 
and his Massachusetts Republican confreres mean by protection 
and taxation, I will recall to the House a speech made by a very 
distinguished Representative from Massachusetts, the Hon. 
William A. Russell. But before 1 quote from Mr. Russell let 
me recall the fact that the measure then before Congress only 
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a a very slight increase in tariff taxation, while the Me. 
inley bill, which is lauded by Mr. WALKER and his fellow-Re. 
publicans as the most perfect tariff bill ever produced, imposes 
a heavier burden of taxation uypn the people than any law ever 
enacted by Congress. The gentleman Er. WALKER] says: 
For a hundred years we have been perfecting our system of protection, 


To show what he means by “‘ perfecting our system of protec. 
tion,” I will now read from Mr. Russell’s speech in the Forty- 
seventh Congress. He said: 

There is no protection in a strictly revenue tariff—that is, to an American 
manufacturer; for if a revenue is to be derived from an imported article jt 
mvst be imported, which certainly involves its manufacture elsewhere, and 
the rate of duty must be so fixed as to invite its importation. Therefore 
tariff can not be adjusted on a single article to serve the double purpose of 
revenue and protection. It must be either at a point to check imporiation 
and thus protect, or it must be at a point low enough to admit importation 
and thus produce arevenue. That is, when fixed at arevenue point it ceases 
to protect, and when fixed at a protective point it ceases to yield a revenue. 

I remember this speech very well, and also remember the sat- 
isfaction with which it was received by those who contend that 
America can prosper only under laws which are enacted solely, 
with a view of benefiting manufacturing interests. 

That the Republican party was practically unanimous that a 
protective tariff should be inaugurated, not for revenue, but fo 
the purpose of protecting manufacturers, is evident from their 
national platform of 1884, upon which Mr. Blaine was nominated. 
It says: 

The largest diversity of industry is the most productive of general pros 
perity and of the comfort and independence of the people. We therefore «& 
mand that the imposition of duties on foreign imports shall be made not for 
revenue only, but that, in raising the requisite revenues for the Government, 
such duty shall be so levied as to afford security to our diversified industries 
and protection— 

Of course the politicians added their deceptive twaddle about 
the rights and wages of the laborer, and continue their platform 
with these words 


to the rights and wages of the laborer, to the end that active and intelligent 
labor, as wellas capital, may have its just reward and the laboring man his 
full share in the national prosperity. 


PATERNALISM AND ROBBERY. 


In reply to this principle I will read from a speech I had the 
honor to make on this floor on May 4and 5, 1888, in which I stated 
that the Supreme Court had held that laws imposing such taxes 
are unconstitutional and void. I cited one opinion by Justic 
Miller, then acting Chief Justice. I read from 20 Wallace, page 
664, Loan Asscciation vs. Topeka: 


To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the property of the 
citizen, and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals to aid pri 
vate enterprises and to build up private fortunes, is none the less a robbery 
because it is done under the forms of law and is called taxation. ‘This is not 
legislation. It is a decree under legislative forms. 


I also, in that speech, stated that this principle of law govern- 
ing the taxing power was reaffirmed in Parkersburg vs. Brown 
(106 U. S., page 487). The opinion was delivered by Justice 
Blatchford, who cited and approved the Topeka case. 

This illustrates how unconstitutional, burdensome, cruel, and 
wicked is the system of taxation advocated by the Republican 

arty. 
x Mr. WALKER most thoroughly and emphatically expressed the 
paternal idea of government enunciated in the Blaine platform 
when he said: 


Taxation is but the Government taking a part of the income of the cil 
zenand spending it for the citizen to better udvantage than he himself can 


| spend it. 


Further on the gentleman [Mr. WALKER] repeats: 

The Governmentis simply the better medium than personal expenditure 
The Government is the agent of the citizen in spending the money and spen‘ 
ng it for his benefit. 

This is aclear enunciation of the Republican idea that the Gov- 
ernment must take control of all the private affairs of citizens and 
destroy as far as possible their individuality and American man- 
hood. 

The gentleman expresses his disapproval of the Democratic 
idea that this is a people’s government and the people should 
govern, and continues his sentence with these words: 


And yet where is the Democratic orator on this floor who has not (e- 
nounced all taxation in the most extravagant and bitter terms. 


The Democratic party does not oppose just and proper taxation 
for the purpose of paying the expenses of the Government. 
What they eames is the wicked and corrupt perversion of the 
taxing power which the Republicans of to-day advocate. 

- DEMOCRATIC LAWS TO BENEFIT THE PEOPLE. 


The views of the Democratic party are very tersely expressed 
in the platform upon which Mr. Cleveland was elected and from 
which J read: 

In making reduction in taxes, itis not proposed to injure any domestic 
industries, but rather to promote their healthy growth. From the founda- 
tion of this Government taxes collected at the custom-house have been the 
chief source of Federal revenue. Suchthey must continuetobe. Moreover, 
many industries have come to rely upon legislation for successful continu- 
ance, so that any change of law must be at every step regardful of the labor 
and capital thus involved. The process of the reform must be subject in the 











execution to this plain dictate of justice—all taxation shall be limited to the 
requirements of economical government. 
The necessary reduction in taxation canand must be effected without depriv- 


ing American labor of the ability to compete successfully with foreign labor, | 


| 
| 
| 


and without imposing lower rates of duty than will be ample tocover any | 


increased cost of production which may exist in consequence of the higher 
rate of wages prevailing in thiscountry. Sufficientrevenue to pay all the ex- 
penses of the Federal Government economically administered, including pen- 
sions, interest, and the principal of the public debt, can be got under our 
present system of taxation from custom-house taxes on fewer imported ar- 
ticles, bearing heaviest on articles of luxury, and bearing lightest onarticles 
of necessity. We, therefore,denounce the abuses of the existing tariff, and 
subject to the preceding limitations, we demand that Federal taxation shall 
be exclusively for public purposes, and shall not exceed the needs of the Gov- 
ernment economically administered. 


} 28-inch, 60 reed, 16 picks (60 by 64), 


In referring to Republican tariff legislation, the platform says: | 


Its own tariffcommission confessed the need of more than 20 per cent re- 
duction—its Congress gave a reduction of less than 4 percent. It professes 
the protection of American manufactures—it has subjected them to an in- 


creasing flood of manufactured goods anda hopeless competition with manu- | 
facturing nations—not one of which taxes raw materials. It professes to | 


protect ail American industries—it has impoverished many to subsidize a 
few. It professes the protection of American labor—it has depleted the re- 
turns of American agriculture, an industry followed by half our people. 


In the faca of all this the gentleman from Massachusatts [ Mr. 
WALKER] states in his speech: 

We are not legislating for manufacturers, we are legislating for farmers 
and wage workers. 

And yet Mr. WALKER knows that since the passage of the 
McKinley bill the farming interests of the country have lan- 
guished as they never languished before and that the wages of 
operatives in factories have been very generally reduced through- 
out the United States; and he has not pointed to a single case 
where any factory benefited by the McKinley bill has increas2d 


the wages of its operatives since the passage of that act. In or- | 


der to sustain his position that he is legislating for wage workers 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] ays: 
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The following is the rate of wages paid for weaving printing 
cloth in some of the principal districts of England and America: 
Fagiand. 


Ashton- | 


| Black-! Stock-! De ee 
Description of cloth. under- | ey a | Hyde. | = . 
Lyne. | — Pa 
_ | 
jae aa ——| Seo 
Cents. | Cents.| Cents.| Cents.| Cents. 


28-inch, 56 reed, 14 picks (60 by 64), | | 
Sei ne ee 24.68 | 25.04) 25.04] 25.28} 25.00 
27.70 | 29.06| 29.48| 29.30| 28.98 


America. 


Rhode Provi-| Fall 


Description of cloth. Island. |dence.| River Lowell - 
Cents. | Cents. Cents. Cents.| Cents 
| 28-inch, 55 reed, 14 picks (60 by 56), 
aii olan cicleverinnnchebin | 16.82 | 17.26 | 19.96) 19.96 | 18.50 
28-inch, 0reed, 16 picks (64 by 64), | 
SG ichitirasitd cidknccdmeniaktos }\Unknown.) 22.90} 23.20) 23.2} 22.9 


Now, I want to recur to the question of wages. I want to knowif there is | 


@ man here who is ready to stand up and declare that wages are as high in 
Europe per day as they are here? 

Is there a man in this House who is ready to dispute the proposition that 
is made by our own statisticians and the statisticians in Europe, that wages 


in this country are about half as high again, day by day and hour by hour, | 


as they are in England? Is there anyone here who is inclined to dispute 
that? Let him speak. 


| 


I attempted during the ‘gentleman's speech to dispute this | 


proposition with authorities from Secretary Evarts and Blaine, 
but the gentleman’s statesmanlike reply was that ‘‘ Mr. Evarts 
talked nonsense.” 

And he also said: 

Ido not care anything about Mr. James G. Blaine. 


rate report upon the cotton-goods trade of the world. 
This paper contained tables showing the actual amounts paid 
to labor in cotton mills in both England and America and sums 


up the conclusions from these tables on pag. 98 in these words: | 


The wages of spinners and weavers in Lancashire and in Massachusetts, 
according to the foregoing statements, were as follows, per week: 

Spinners: English, #7.20 to $8.40 (master spinners running as high as #12); 
American, $7.07 to $10.30. 

Weavers: English, $3.84 to 38.64, subject, at the date on which these rates 
were given, to a reduction of 10 per cent; American, $4.82 to $8.73. 

The average wages of employés in the Massachusetts mills is as follows, 
according to the official returns: Men, 98.30; women, 95.62; male children, 
$3.11; female children, %8.08. Aceording toConsul Shaw’s report the average 
wages of the men employed in the Lancashire mills on the Ist of January, 


1880, was about %8 per week, subject to a reduction of 10 per cent; women, | 


from $3.40 to $4.30, subject to a reduction of 10 per cent. 

The hours of labor in the Lancashire mills are fifty-six, in the Massachusetts 
mills sixty per week. The hours of labor in the mills in the other New Eng- 
land States, where the wages are generally less than in Massachusetts, are 
usually sixty-six to sixty-nine per week. 

SECRETARY BLAINE’S CONCLUSIONS. 

An analysis of these figures shows that the average wages 
paid men in Massachusetts cotton mills is $8.30 per week for 
sixty hours’ work, while in England the average wages paid to 
men in cotton factories is $8 per week for fifty-six hours’ work. 
Therefore, according to this official report, factory hands get 14 
cents and a fraction per hour in old England, and for the same 
work in protected New England they get 13 cents and a fraction 


per hour. 
SECRETARY FRELINGHUYSEN ON LABOR. 


or 


I have also before me volume 25, miscellaneous documents, 
Forty-seventh Congress, which contains a report from Mr. Fre- 
linghuysen, President Arthur’s Secretary of State. On pages 43 
and 44 are some tables showing the rates of wages paid for weav- 
ing printing cloth in some of the principal districts of England 
and America. 

The report thus refers to them: 

As one of the latest and fullest comparisons between English and American 


manufactures, I believe the following tables and remarks from his pen will 
be found reliable. 


I present these tables without any comment, except that they 
go far to refute the many erroneous impressions which have been 
created regarding English and American factory labor. 





Summary of cost of manufacturing printing eloth. 














‘ , | Rent, inter- 
Places. Wages. Pormennsn | est, and de-| Total. 
| PeNSES. | preciation. 
i Cents Cents. Cent. | Cents 
Wall River.......--<...-. ii ail 6. 907 3. 111 4.1183 | 14.1383 
a ces ered ola 6. 882 2. 72% 4. 1183 13. 7233 
ES Se ee: 6. 422 1. 834 3.7437 | 11.9997 
Pennsylvania. .........-.-...... | 6. 44 5. 04 4.1183 | 15.5083 
NE Bice cdi tcedenne dace | 6. 9624 2. 6256 | 2.572 | 12.16 


The report goes on and says: 
Your readers will gather from the figures given in the feregoing table of 
costs that, in the matter of wages, America is as cheap as England. 


Secretary Frelinghuysen also gives us the following table: 


Wages paid for fifty-two weeks of sixty-four hours each 





In England. Im America. 


ID oi asta sna Ga sntiedcennactecesun $286 #244 


|} Woolen manufacturers-.-.-.-....-.-.--.--...--.--------- 294 293 
In 1881 Mr. Blaine as Secretary of State presented an elabo- | 


This shows that for the same hours’ work wages in England are 
higher than in America in both cotton and woolen factories. 

Mr. WALKER in his speech proceeds to say: 

You may take 99 per cent of the factories in Europe and all the factories 
here and grade them in classes as to efficiency and skill, and man for man, 
hour by hour, they will produce as much in Europe as they produce here. 

In reply to this effort to disparage Americans I will quote 


| from Republican authority: 


In the report by Mr. Blaine, to which I have alluded, this dis- 
tinguished gentleman cites elaborate statistics, and upon these 
statistics estimates that the British mills consume 1,220,000,000 
pounds annually, and that in 1880 American mills consumed 724,- 
800,000. pounds. 

He estimates the output of piece goods that year in British 
mills at 5,439,645,000 yards, and the output of piece goods in 
American mills at 2,131,580,000 yards. He estimates that the 
British mills employed 500,000 operatives, while the mills of the 
United States only employed 181,000 operatives. And he puts 
the number of spindles in the United States at 10,920,000, and 
the number in Great Britain at 40,000,000. 

Mr. Blaine then gives the relative value of the English and 
American cotton manufactures, and raakes this gratifying asser- 
tion: 

From these returns it is seen that every American spindle consumes 66 
pounds of raw cotton, while each British spindle consumes only 32 pounds, 
or less than one-half the American consumption per spindle. 

It thus appears that each American operative works up as much raw ma 
terial as two British operatives, turns out nearly 31.0 worth of manufactures 
to the British operative’s#i worth, and evenin piece goods, where the superior 
quality and weight of the American goodsare so marked, the American opera- 
tive turned out 2.75 yards to 2.50 yards of the British operative. 

SECRETARY EVARTS ON LABOR. 

[ will now quote from another distinguished Republican Sec- 
retary of State. 

On May 17, 1879, the Hon. William M. Evarts, Secretary of 
State, transmitted to the Forty-sixth Congress a report upon 
labor statistics, giving rates of wages, covering, as he says 
read from page 1— 
the labor question in all its aspects in Belgium, Denmark, France 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Italy, Holland, Spain, and Swi 


, Germany, 


rerland 


(which, with the United States, may be said to comprise the world of edu- 
cated and progressive labor). 
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After giving numerous and most elaborate reports and various 
kinds of evidence, Mr. Evarts says, page 36, paragraph 9: 

The average American workman performs from one and one-half to twice 
as much work in a given time as the average European workman. This 
is so important a point in connection with our ability to compete with the 
cheap labor manufactures of Europe, and it seems on first thought so strange, 
that I will troubie you with somewhat lengthy quotations from the reports 
in support thereof. 

Mr. Evarts quotes a number of authorities to sustain this 
statement, and then says: 

For the first time our manufactures are now assuming international pro- 
a Ata time of universal depression we have met those nations which 

eld a monopoly of the world’s markets, met them in their strongholds, and 
established the fact that American manufactures are second to the manu- 
factures of no other nation, and that, with a proper and patriotic under- 
standing between capitalist and laborer, wecan command a fair share of the 
buying world's patronage, and command that patronage with larger profits 
to the capitalist and higher wages to the laborer than can be made or paid 
in any other country. 

Mr. Evarts then speaks of the superior individuality and in- 
ventive genius of the people of the United States, and says, page 
37: 

One workman in the United States, as will be seen from the foregoing ex- 
tracts, does as much worl as two workmen in most of the countries of Eu- 
rope; even the immigrant from Europe attains this progressive spirit by a 
few years’ association with American workmen. 

I desire to call special attention to this important and well- 
known fact, that. immigrants, under the influence of our free in- 
stitutions, soon become Americanized, become imbued with our 
progressive spirit, do twice as much work as they did in their 
native land, and thus rapidly acquire competence. The differ- 
ence between the American workman and the foreign peasant is 
then expressed by the honorable Secretary in this terse lan- 
guage: 

We have no oppressed and stupid peasantry, little more intelligent than 
the tools they handle. All are self-thinking, self-acting, and self-supporting. 

HIGH PROTECTION CREATES PAUPERISM. 


I think I have clearly shown that high protection has tended 
in this country to centralize wealth in a few, constantly making 
the rich richer and the poor poorer, and I have shown that un- 
der the lowest -tariff the laboring people have b2en most pros- 
perous and their average wealth has always been the greatest. 


Gentlemen who advocate high protection talk about England | 


and the sufferings of English laborers. Krom the days of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror until 1846, the highest kind of protection 
laws prevailed in that country. McKinley bill after McKinley 
bill had been enacted, and the average wealth of the laboring 
people in 1840 was estimated at £44 per family. Under the high 
protection laws all the wealth cf the country was concentrated 
in the hands of a very few, seven-eighths of the population be- 
ing laborers, most of whom were barely able to earn the most 
meager subsistence, 





Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics tells us that since the passage | 


of what are known as the free-trade laws of England more than 
a million of English families have risen from the condition of 
day laborers to what he terms the middle class, meaning those 
comfortable, prosperous people whose incomes range above 
$5,000 a year. Mulhall also states that the extremely rich fam- 
ilies have decreased more than 60 per cent, and the wealth per 
family of this class more than 10 per cent. 

He also shows that the average wealth of the working class 
has doubled during that period. In other words, under the 
English tariff laws the workingmen and poor classes are con- 
stantly getting richer, the middle class or people in comfortable 
circumstances are constantly increasing, having more than 
doubled in forty years, while the extremely rich have decreased 
both in numbers: and wealth. 

This proves that. the principle of free trade, as it is called by 
the Republicans, or fair trade, or just tariff laws, as advocated 
by us—that is, tariff levied for the purpose of benefiting the whole 
people—has had the effect in England to decentralize wealth and 
to build up a large class of that character of people which alone 
makes a country great, prosperous, and happy. 

Nearly a thousand. years of protective tariff prior to 1846 had 
divided the people of England—a protected nobility owning mil- 
lions on the one side, a small middle class of moderate means, 
and 20,000,000 people suffering abject poverty, many of them 
being little above pauperism. 

Forty years of fair trade have decentralized wealth, reduced 
the number who possessed extreme wealth, almost abolished 
pauperism, and largely increased the thrifty middle class. 

The very reverse has been the condition of the United States 
during the period of Republican control. 

REDUCTION OF WAGES. 


In a speech that I made in 1890 I produced proofs that imme- 
diately after the enactment of the McKinley bill many large 
manufacturing industries combined together for the purpose of 
reducing wages and by their combination compelling operatives 
to submit to the reduction. The public press has from that time 
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been filled with notices of reductions of wages and in some cases 
a second or even a third reduction of wages since the passage of 
the McKinley bill. 

I mentioned in that speech many factories where wages had 
been reduced, and I have before me a list of more than fifty fac- 
tories which havesreduced the wages of operatives during the 
last year from 10 to 50 per cent. 

There is not an instance on record since the passage of the 
McKinley bill where wages have been increased to au amount 
greater than they were before the passage of that bill. 

The average wages of laborers in Great Britain are double 
now what they were under England’s protective system, and to- 
day wages in England are from 50 toa 100 per cent higher than 
they are under any of the highly protected governments of the 
Continent. 

PROSPERITY AND HIGH WAGES IN THE SOUTH AND IN ALABAMA. 

As some gentlemen have made comparisons regarding the 
rosperity of, and the price of labor in certain States, I give be- 
ow the wages in iron and steel works in several States, as shown 

by the census, page 1136. It will be seen that the wages paid in 
Alabama are higher than those of any other State: 
Average weekly wages in iron and steel works. 


nc kwmsinnwditinltanthn Pea 4 ll EE eee, | 
PRED dpidctscachinecadakiiesatie SR. RR Rr eh pea 4.50 
NS ls iis 6 mental Miia arctacd dc alt A FR a vin cnc atin dunt uuedes sa 3.59 
Ben bdsm ocnciadnedentduin iE WR, cins dadvnecinoto~cecan. a 08 





I also give the wages paid in blast furnaces, pages 1138 and 1139, 
census: 
Average weekly wages. 


IN ists tne owraabes hk enk $6.81 | West Virginia. .................. $5. 17 
cst kins deine hb ccceditdlencnen a en eo a manda at 3. 67 
TS SRE oa a Bae Fee OU. on cu ckck cecckwbesce 5. 98 
NN ts ieldhais we baie re 64% 06 Ug fee eee ee 6. 90 
III ct B ee ids wi tng in whats a BI iis cnn cet ihia nmighe ah tino: > We Oe 
PN FS ct catbbuningueneont ee RS 6 deco cnc Chiindints aalaeoleass 3. 60 
Pennsylvania ................... 6.79 | Vermont............. Shida bi wtruee 1,31 


‘Nothwithstanding the fact that higher wages are paid in the 
South, and particularly in Alabama, than in Northern States, it 


| is gratifying to the Southern people to learn that the recent re- 


port of the Commissioner of Labor shows that iron can be pro- 
duced in the South at a much less price than in other localities. 

The report shows that the cost of pig iron in eight Southern 
establishments is: One furnace, $8.55 per ton; one, $9.16 per ton; 
one, $9.44 per ton; two, $9.63 per ton; one, $9.83 per ton; one, $9.88 
per ton, and one, $9.93 per ton. In comparing the South with 
the North and Europe the Commissioner of Labor gives the fol- 
lowing as the cost of pig iron per ton in the various localties: 
Northern States— 






Three Gstanlishments OVE? ...... .... 2... 2200 s-cnoe censeenss #20. 00 

Nineteen establishments from..-.............. ......-.-....-- $15.00 to 18.77 

Forty-eight establishments from..................-...-.... 12.00to 14.98 
Southern States— 

Twenty-six establishments from .....................--..-- 8.55 to 12.50 
Continent of Euro 

ae oe ol Ci cbesoumsoennsnaun 10.00 to 15.00 

ee I a, nn nde aedhocenchdadeuabaunsl 7.70to 9.00 
Great Britain— 

See DRO THN ono Sk nnn cen cccepacenettasotccs 7.60to 10.8) 


The report goes on to say: 


The Southern States, it will bs seen, can manufacture pig iron more 
aamey than any other part of the country, as the materials entering into 
t cost less. 


The report also, under the head of ‘‘ character of labor,” says: 
CHARACTER OF LABOR. 

The labor employed in the ore and coal mines and in the furnaces them- 
selves is as wellif not better paid in the South than in the iron districts of 
the North. The furnaces are in blast with less interruption and the income 
of the Southern workingman isin consequence higher, averaging in the iron 
industries $524 per annum against $485 in the North and $514 for the entire 
Union. The condition of the labor is entirely satisfactory, intelligent, and 
industrious. Itis almostentirely American, whereas in Pennsylvania 4 ma- 
jority of the labor employed is foreign—German, French, Belgian, English, 
and Welsh. 

As another evidence of the growing prosperity of the South, I 
give the following statement showing the values of certain ex- 

rts from ports south of Baltimore for the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1860 and 1890. 


| 1860. | 1890. 





Exports of iron and steel and manufactures of -......-. $76, 610 $1, 280, 025 
TO I di tin ced oven cy unlleqelte totetveedncteudp nes 5, 303°; 1, 089, 220 
Exports of wood and manufactures of 2, 254, 189 10, 408, 419 





Mr. KILGORE. I would suggest that the committee ris:, 
and that the gentleman [Mr. WHEELER of Alabama] have the 
privilege of the floor to-morrow morning. 

The CHAIRMAN. With that understanding, does the gen- 
tleman from Texas make a motion? 

Mr. KILGORE. I make that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 











Thursday, March 31. 


Mr. WHEELERof Alabama. Mr. Chairman, when I yielded 
the floor in order that the House might adjournit was with the 
understanding that I should have possession of the floor when 
the debate was resumed, and I ask permission now to proczed 
and occupy the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Whenthe debate was resumed the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER] was engaged in public busi- 
ness, but the Chair will now submit the request of the gentle- 
man from Alabama that he proceed at this time. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, at the tims I 
rielded the floor temporarily I had just read from the proceed- 
ings of the Iron and Coal Association, showing that after the tar- 
iffact of 1888 and after the election of the Forty-eighth Congress, 
which filled this House with alarge Democratic majority, which 
was accepted as an indication to the nations of Europe that the 
Democratic idea of opening the markets of the world and enter- 
ing into competition in those markets with England and other 
European countries was to prevail with the people of the United 
States, the manufacturing industries of Europe, which had made 
unprecedented progress under the idea of continued protaction 
in America, began to languish. 

The statement which I read from the Iron and Coal Associa- 
tion shows that the progress of those European industries rapidly 
declined from 1882 to 1888, and that depression continued until 
Mr. Blaine announced to the world that the Republican idea of 
protection was again to dominate in this country, the idea of ex- 
clusion and noncompetition in the markets of the world. 

During the period from 1882 to 1888, when it seemed probable 
that American manufacturers and farmers were about to open 
the markets of **.2 world to the products of their toil, every in- 
dustry in this country made unprecedented progress. We 
doubled our productsof iron; we more than doubled our products 
of steel, and increased in every way all our manufactures of a 
kindred kind. Butfrom the moment when it was announced, 
upon the authority of so great a man as James G. Blaine, that 
the Republican idea was again to be restored in this country, 
every industry in Europe, which had languished for seven years, 
took a néw impetus, and the progress of the manufacturers in 
every European country was greater in the years 1889 and 1890 
than ever before in the history of the world. And while they 
were progressing with rapid strides, while this stimulus was 


which it is the duty of our own people to foster and encourage 
by proper laws, were without exception in a languishing condi- 
tion. As I read from that report, our production of pig iron fell 
off 10 per cent, our production of steel fell off more than 40 per 
cent, and every kindred industry showed a like depression. 

I insist, Mr. Chairman, that these facts, verified as they are 
by the organ of protection which I hold in my hand, are suffi- 
cient to show that the Democratic idea is correct; that the only 
way to increase the progress and prosperity of American manu- 
factures and American farms, is to increase and widen the mar- 


kets for the productions of the toil of our people in those indus- | 


tries. 
The gentleman who has just taken his seat [Mr. Brostus] 
tells us that protection is the way to increase the wages of our 


working people, that protection is the way to save our people | 


from the condition of the unpaid labor of Europe. Does not the 
gentleman know and have I not sufficiently demonstrated that 


Great Britain, which he denounces as a free-trade country, pays | 


its laborers twice as much as protected Germany, protected 
France, or any other protected country of Europe, and, in many 


industries, pays its working people higher wages than are paid | 
anywhere else on earth? Can there be a greater fallacy than for | 


a man on this floor to assert that a contracted market, that lan- 
guishing industries, can have the effect to increase the wages of 
labor in those industries ? 

I have before me a list of sixty great industries of our country 
which have reduced the wages of their operatives from 10 to 40 per 
cent, and I challenge any gentleman on this floor to show a sin- 
gle instance since the enactment of the McKinley bill where any 
manufacture has increased the wages of its operatives to a higher 


point than that at which they stood before the passage of the | 


McKinley act. Mr. Chairman,I made some allusion the other 
day to the effect of the protective system on the rural districts 
of our land. I made some allusion to the effect of that system 
upon the States which were the loudest in demanding it as what 
they believed to be a system of beneficence. I stated that in 


every State where protection existed the rural districts had lost 
in the last ten years in both population and wealth. Istated that 
the farm home, the home of the American citizen, which it was 
the proud duty and the proud pleasure of Americans to estab- 
lish and maintain, was fast passing out of existence. 

I shall show that the farm home, Mr. Chairman, is the nursery 
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and has been the nursery of all the great men of whom our coun- 
try boasts. The farm home and the education and associations 
of that home have given us all our statesmen, all our great war- 
riors, all our army commanders, all our most eminent jurists, all 
our most eminent divines. 

I have some statistics which prove conclusively the verity of 
my assertions. 

FARM VALUES IN MAINE REDUCED BY TARIFF LAWS. 

No State has been represented more ably in Congress than 
the State of Maine. Senator Morrill, Senator Hampden, Sena- 
tor and Secretary Blaine, Senators FRYE and HALE, Speaker 
REED, and Mr. DINGLEY have exercised a controlling influence 
in the legislation of our country during the last third of a cen- 
tury. If protective tariff laws could by any possibility be framed 
to build up a country, Maine would certainly be the richest, the 
most prosperous, and the most progressive spot on the face of 
the globe. I shall therefore ask the indulgence of the House 
while I call their attention to the effectof tariff legislation upon 
the rural districts of that State. It would be an insult to those 
great men to charge that they had not dons everything in their 
power to give to their State the full beneficent effect of a protec- 
tive tariff, and it would also be an insult to those gentlemen to 
insinuate that they had not done all in their power to prevent 
their State suffering from any of the evil effects which the Dem- 
ceratic party insist will befall any land which is subjected to laws 
of that character. 

As Mr. DINGLEY has assumed the burdenof defending the ex- 
treme idea of prot2ctive tariff as illustrated by the McKinley 
bili, I willcommerce by throwing some light upon the condition 
of his district. 

In my remarks heretofore I have shown that all the legisla- 
tion of the Republican party is in favor of the rich and against 
the poor; that it seeks to build up stupendous monopolies and 
destroy individual effort; that it destroys the virtuous and happy 
home of the farmer and builds up great planting syndicates; 
that with its centralizing tendencies, while it may build up ths 
wealth and population of cities where virtue is at a minimum, it 
is with unerring certainty destroying the prosperity and reduc- 
ing the poruiation of the farming country where virtue and the 
highest American manhood are and have always been at a maxi- 
mum. 

The reduction in population and wealth in the farming dis- 


' é I 1 : was | tricts was bad enough between 1870 and 1880, and I will now 
given to those European industries, the industries of America, | 





show their decrease in wealth and population as shown by the 
census between the years 1880 and 1890. 

It will be seen that no less than thirty-nine towns in Mr. DING- 
LEY’S district show a decided loss in the valuation of property 


| during the ten years from 1880 to 1890, and all but threes of the 


thirty-nine towns show a loss of population during the same pe- 
riod. There are many other towns in Maine which the census 
shows lostin population, but as they did not lose in wealth I have 


| omitted them from the table. 
| List of one hundred rural townships in Maine which since 1850 have lost in both 


population and wealth. 





| Assessed valuation | 











of property. 408s of 

Name of town. eee | popu- 

| 10 | 190, | ton 
I fii iscnten ticbelanstineaiatvictnw s mianlgeieetilaialing 22, 724 $378, 249 142 
a  emaemidel 394, 260 | 329, 583 114 
a are eS cn eunwbeveunaio | 415, 486 331, 006 195 
I ge ne ee cee dees | 445, 353 432, 447 2 
i a ae | 52, 179 | 51, 904 13 
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ee 206 6 ono dae nie ddctwcenaaaes | 227, 213 222, 351 205 
I a Fe ee ales oe 183, 095 | 173, 044 111 
a emeisaeint 107, 823 90, 807 117 
no on ae ot an anal baal arate 290, 968 | 275, 522 185 
Aa aap | 140,269} 131,803 83 
i ans canbe weaindatiaadc kis 148, 252 117, 293 170 
Nee eit | 69, 866 NN  inicre 
on a eels wigiod altel | 470, 917 453, 519 242 
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Ns thie Cothdpakghoidiahtiiimies satmntes cces | 274, 592 268, 983 166 
ae 454, 330 | 383, 514 184 
Manchester ........ a ak aoes | 291, 200 | 261,702 il 
De Oc en ec meewee 393, 381 357, 275 230 
ee eo caine oRebenenes soe | 669, 688 454, 980 1,177 
NN os Se a adap cclnuaans oases | 499,089 495, 777 67 
Rr See Ce A a ce alee aiid 129, 857 102, 117 106 
ies klcmobekeinaa 1, 188, 980 SEE Uitesn ices 
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EEE DS. oo ai occas take iene | 338, 802 283, 287 175 
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List of one hundred rural townships in Maine, etc.—Continued. 


Assessed valuation | 





Oo ty. Loss of 

Name of town. oe Sew __| popu- 

1880. | 1890 lation. 
oe —— ey aT a ee _— 
Bowdoin. neat. ts ohn IIE GAR ed ieee tains te $298, 320 196 
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| 6.008 i... 
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el 149, 073 141,917 itl 
SEMINING. .. fctacis 250 gpcken iba wackgnsesdeeber | 300,975 295, 327 | 17 
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“That the ‘values given for the year 1891 are in all respects full, 
is shown by the Census Bulletin, No. 162, which I hold in my 
hand and from which these figures are taken. It says, paged: 

The valuation herein given is that reported March 11, 1891, by the State 
commission appointed under the resolution of the State Legislature ap- 
proved dew vm 19, 1889 

The rty to be taxed was required by that resolution to be assessed at 
its ful ve ue, and the reports indicate that such valuation had been placed 
thereon generally, especially upon real estate, 

This melancholy condition ought to induce the most serious re- 
flection on the part of the distinguished gentlemen who repre- 
sent the State of Maine in Congress. 

AMERICAN SHIPPING DESTROYED BY REPUBLICAN LAWS. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] attempts to show 
that other causes than Republican legislation have occasioned a 
decline in our foreign carrying trade, and he makes an effort to 
show that the decline commenced in 1855. He says: 

Why do you not go back to the date when the decline commenced in 1855? 

In reply I will state that the gentleman is mistaken in his as- 
sumption. The decline in America’s foreign carrying trade and 
American tonnage did not commence in 1855. It commenced in 
1861 when Republi icans commenced controlling the legislation of 
this country, and it has steadily declined since that ‘date, as is 
shown from the table I have prepared, giving exact figures 
Tabie showing total imports and exports carried in Amzrican vessels da 1855 

to 1891, and exports and imports per cap tae + of poputation. 
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From this table we sse that trons 18 55 to 1860, under Demo- 
eratic rule, we increased the carrying trade in American vessels 
over $00,000,000, and also increased our carrying trade per 
capita; and we also see that from 1860 to 1891 we lost nearly two- 








| other. This is the result of 


| speakable, a crime against virtue, a 


thirds of our total carrying trade, and that, while in 1860 ou, 
carrying trade amoynted to $17 for each inhabitant, in 189] jt 
had fallen to $3 for each inhabitant. Had the laws of the Re- 
publican party been as favorable to American shipping as those of 
the Democratic par ty, and had we maintained our carrying trade 
per capita as it was in 1860, the total amount in 1891 should hay. 

been far in excess of $1, 000, 000,000, more than five times the 
pitifulresults given us by thirty 3 years of Republican legislation. 

Again, in 1855 the percentage of the world’s tonnage carried 
in American vessels was 75. 60, and in 1891 it had fallen to 11,94. 
American ships engaged in foreign trade were 2,496,894 tons on 
December 31, 1860, and now it has fallen to 900 ,000 tons. 

This fearful wrong inflicted upon Americ an shipping by the 
Republican party can not be refuted orexplained by any advocate 
of protective duties. 

MILLIONAIRES AND SUFFERING POVERTY. 

For every palace built by wealth created by yoursystem there 
have been wrecked thousands of happy homes where dwelt hon- 
est, industrious, and contented tillers of the soil. 

Building a few palaces and wrecking millions of farm homes 
has marked the history of Republican legislation. You have 
created a few millionaire barons, and in doing this you have sunk 
millions of happy farmers into poverty, and many of these intoa 
condition of absolute vassalage. The happy unmortgaged farm 
home occupied and worked by its true owner you have destroyed, 
and in its place you have substituted the tenant, and are fast re- 
ducing the tenant to the vassal. 

Millionaires and palaces on the one side, factory men and 
women crowded into ee unwholesome tenements on the 
Republican legislation and domina- 
tion. And every one of you is responsible for this crime to your 
country and to your God. No; not to your god, but to the God 
of Heaven. Your god is Mammon. 

The farm home which you have wrecked is and for ages has 
been the nursery of virtue, the highest type of virtue, the out- 
come of which is the noblest specimen of manhood. 

From the farm home have sprung the great men to whose ef- 
forts are due all the greatness, grandeur, nobility, progress, and 
virtue which have made our loved country the richest, most 
powerful, and most virtuous nation of the earth. 

It is this nursery that Republican legislation is sweeping from 
existence. It is this nursery which can alone produce men able 
to perpetuate the American idea of virtue, patriotism, and man- 
hood which is being so rapidly destroyed by you. 

And in the name of that God who dispenses all good and com- 
mands us to be just to all men, I denounce you for this crime un- 
crime against manhood, a 
crime against Christianity. 

OUR GREAT MEN FROM FARM HOMES. 

What is the character of men, what is the type of men that 

are only to exist in the history of the past, if the legislation of 


| the Republican party is to becontinued? _Whom have the farms 


of our country given to us since we began to be oneof the nations 


| of the earth? The history of our country shows that to the farm 


home we are indebted for the men who have made our country 
great and the men who have created substantially all the stu- 
pendous wealth which exceeds that of any nationon earth. The 
most distinguished men of whom ourcountry boasts followed th: 
vocation of farming, or at least they were nurtured during thcir 


| boyhood daysamid the beneficent surroundingsof the farm home. 


Washington, the father of our country and the successful com- 
mander of our Revolutionary army, wasa farmer, and reared by 
his mother, a farmer's widow. 

Putnam, Wayne, Starke, Marion, Green, Lincoln, Mercer, and 
Sullivan were farm boys, and after ‘reaching manhood followed 
the vocation of farmers. Grant, Lincoln, Lee, and Stonewal 
Jackson were reared upon farms. 

With scarcely any exception all the great men of our colonia! 
days and the members of our Colonial and Continental Congresses 
were men who devoted themselves to the ennobling occupation 
of agriculture. The same is very largely true regarding ~ 
learned, wise, and eminent statesmen to whom we are indebted 
for the Constitution under which we live; for not only was the 
constitutional convention itself mostly composed of farmers, 
butthe conventions of the States which ratified that instrument 
were almost entirely composed of men who had been reared upon 
the farm and were following that profession as a vocation. 

Now, destroy the farm home, as is being done by Republican 
legislation, make farm life so unprofitable that the young men 
of intelligence, virtue, and manhood are driven from the coun- 
try home to the factory and to the kindred vocations of the me- 
tropolis, and from what source are we to draw the men who are 
to perpetuate the grand fabric created by the farmer statesmen 
of the past century? From whatsource are we to draw the great 
men who are to command our armies and defend the honor of 
our country and the liberties of our people? 
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But there is one more solemn and important question than any 
Ihave propounded. The mothers—God bless them !—of all the 
great men towhom I have referred and of whom I have spoken 
were Wives reigning queen-like over these blessed country homes, 
which the Democratic party contend it is the first duty of Con- 
gresstopreserve and which the Republican party use their most 
earnest efforts to destroy. Shall this character of woman, this 
most important element of our civilization, become only a mem- 
ory of the past? 

A COUNTRY HOME UNDER DEMOCRATIC RULE. 

Let us approach one of these homes with which the older 
members of this House are familiar. It is a spot of ground 
made beautiful by the hands and labor of those who dwell in 
the attractive cottage which we see in the distance, shaded by 
kingly oaks and stately elms; a spacious porch embowered with 
vines and flowers, givesevidence of the taste, culture and industry 
of the daughters of that household. In surrounding pastures of 
the richest green are grazing cattle, horses, sheep, and other 
animals of the farm. Within, everything is the perfection of 
order, neatness, and the most serene and peaceful tranquility. 
The mother and daughters are the embodiment of intelligence, 
culture and refinement. There is none of the cant of religion 
nor the affectation of the shoddy aristocrat. Allis ease and 
that charming modesty which characterizes the highest type of 
the American woman. 

In the library are the Bible, religious books, and works which 
comprise every class and kind of the best literature. The father 
and sons are noble specimens of intellectual and physical man- 
hood; they are the kind of men who have led and filled our armies, 
and in those armies have always proved the bravest of the brave. 
The boys we see are of the kind from whom have sprung our 
most eminent divines, our greatest lawyers and jurists, most pro- 
found statesmen, most distinguished inventors; and it is from 
such that every vocation in cities has recruited its most success- 
ful and honored members. 

There was asomething, I mightsay an indescribable something, 
in this natural and unartificial life so true and near to nature, 
and so ennobling to man that made the American farmer the 
best type of honor, integrity, industry, virtue, and courage. 
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Such were the homes of the American people under a govern- | 


mentcontrolled by the Democratic party. The destruction of such 
homes commenced with the inauguration of Republican legisla- 
tion. 
farms tilled by their owners have passed away and those that are 
left painfully contrast with the farm home of from a quarter to a 
third of a century ago. 
CHURCHES WHICH ARE PASSING AWAY. ® 

In the church of God near by these homes we heard expounded 
the principles of Christ's pure religionin pleasant contrast with 
artificial, unmeaning, and unprofitable theological discussions; 


and we listened to the sweet, fresh voices of those pure country | 


maidens in contrast to the operatic strains which greet our ears 
in the artificial hired choirs of the artificial worship of artificial 
city life. 

What effect has Republican legislation had upon these sanc- 
tuaries where the example and commands of our Heavenly 
Father were taught in purity and truth; where the life and 
character of our Saviour JesusChrist was made manifest to all 
men; where the Sermon on the Mount, unobscured by intricate 
theology, was expounded as the guide to a Christian life; where 
the way to heaven was unerringly pointed out, and where from 
infancy all were taught that it rested upon the narrow but beau- 
tiful pathway shaded by trees of living green and fringed by 
garlands of fragrant flowers, the happy travelers never turning 
to the slums of dissipation and worldly allurements upon one 
hand, or to the swamps of dishonesty and wickedness on the 
other? 

The evidences are painfully thrust upon us that these churches 
are becoming fewer and fewer every year, the numerical strength 
of their congregations constantly decreasing, and their means 
of maintenance annually growing less. In one of the principal 
churches of this city the Bishop of Maryland recently stated 
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Mr. MILLIKEN. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Just a question. 

e Mr. MILLIKEN. That was in“the State of Maryland, I be- 
leve? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Yes, sir; and Maine is five 
times as bad. In Maine nearly every rural district has lost pop- 
ulation and wealth owing to your system of legislation; and 
many farm homes have been either destroyed or deserted, and 
those good, honest farmers who, under Democratic government, 
were very prosperous are being reduced by you to a condition 
of poverty and almost vassalage. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. All of which would be very nice to state 
but “a one condition, that it has not the slightest foundatior%in 
truth. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Cardinal Gibbons says—— 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I was about to say that the gentleman’s 
friends had better move into a Republican State if the “ walls of 
Zion ” are so badly held up there as he says. 

Mr. WHEELERof Alabama. A letterfrom Hon. R. P. Porter. 
Superintendent of the Census, fully confirms my position. Not 
only does he state that the Eleventh Census indicates a decline 
of population in purely agricultural districts, but that this de- 
cline is also indicated by the Tenth Census, showing that this 
distressing condition began to manifest itself very soon after the 
inauguration of the Republican plan of legislation of a centraliz- 
ing character. Mr. Porter says: 

I begin reply to say that the statistics of the Tenth and Eleventh Censuses 
indicate a decline of population in purely agricultural districts, and a corre- 


sponding growth of cities, thus affecting the churches as well as all other 
social interests. 


I shall incorporate in my remarks other evidences showing 
how thoroughly the Republican system of protection is destroy- 
ing those country churches where the Word of God is taughtin 
all purity and truth, where the Sermon on the Mount and true 
virtue in every walk of life is tanght—where virtue and religion 
are held so much dearer by the people than theology and rhetoric. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Will the gentleman tell us what the duty 
is on churches and on religious teaching? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Coss of Alabama). 
man from Alabama yield? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. 


Does the gentle- 


I yield to the gentleman for a 


| question, if I can understand it. 


The census returns show that more than one-half of the | 


Mr. MILLIKEN. I understood the gentleman to take the po- 
sition that in certain districts of the country the tariff has ex- 
cluded the ministers and shut up the churches. I would like to 
know what the duty is upon gospel preaching? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. The gentleman knows very well 
that if industries in the rural districts are made unprofitable, 


| as has been done by Republican legislation, the people become 


unable to maintain churches with the generosity which charac- 


terized them in the times of their prosperity. My argument is 
a criticism on the centralizing tendency of Republican legisla- 
tion, benefiting the few at the expense of the many. The facts 
that I have presented show that your principles and policy have 
had the effect to create large fortunes which are centered in the 
cities and to make poverty and almost vassalage in the country 
homes of our people; and this, asthesuperintendent of your cen- 
sus says, and as Cardinal Gibbons says, is causing the closing up 
of churches in our country districts; the closing up of school- 
houses to the detriment of the manhood of America, because the 
manhood of America has largely been drawn from those homes 
which the principles advocated by the Republican party are so 
fast destroying. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. 
ruption? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I want to say to the gentleman that any 
statement that the schoolhouses are being closed in New Eng- 
land, that there is not better educational facilities to-day than 


Will the gentleman allow a further inter- 


| ever before in the history of this country, that the statement 


that thirteen country churches of one denominationin that State | 


had closed within the last year, and from other sources we receive 


the distressing intelligence that the congregations of forty rural | 


parishes have found themselves unable #0 give proper support to 
the churches, all of which under Democratice rule were in a 
most flouishing condition. 

I will read an extract from a letter from Cardinal Gibbons 
which confirms this view. 

While he has not at hand the means of ascertaining the numerical de- 
crease of church membership in country districts, the Cardinal thinks it 
true, and you are safe in asserting that the condition of these churches in 
many places has not shown the same rapid and remarkable progress that 
has been witnessed in cities. Doubtless one of the causes, if not pomens 
the greatest cause, has been the centralizing of wealth and power in large 
cities, by which country people unable to find employment at home and not 
receiving from their farms returns proportioned to the labor and money ex- 
pended on them, flock into the cities. 





that the churches are being closed up and that public morals 
are not as thoroughly guarded as ever before, is a statement 
that no man can make who has any regard for his reputation for 
veracity. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. 
for a speech. 

[ have not said one word regarding public morals; but I could 
with great propriety criticise the moral stature of statesmen 
who are responsible for the laws which they have enacted to ben- 
efit and enrich the few at the expense and to the detriment of the 
great mass of the people. 


I did not yield to the gentleman 


MAINE INJURED BY PROTECTION. 


[ gave the other gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] a list 
of some forty rural townships in his district which lost both in 
population and wealth during the last ten years. I see by the 


census returns that the district represented by my friend Mr. 
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MILLIKEN has fared aboutas badly as the district of Mr. DINGLEY. 


T hold in my hand the census bulletin of the population of Maine. 
The first thing that strikes my eye is the statement that Waldo 
County, the county honored by being thg birthplace of my friend 
from Maine [Mr. MILLIKEN], and the county where he has al- 
ways resided and still resides, has lost a larger percentage of 
population than any other county in the State of Maine, the ex- 
act language of Mr. Porter, the Superintendent of the Census, 
being: 

Of the sixteen counties in the State (Maine) seven show decreases, the larg- 
est decrease being 14.49 in Waldo and 11.38 in Lincoln Counties. 


Hancock County, also represented by my friend, lost heavily | ,, 


in fopulation. I see by a glance that thirty-two rural town- 
ships in the district of the gentleman from Maine[Mr. MILLIKEN] 
besides losing in population also lost in wealth during the last 
ten years. 

I refer to this unfortunate condition of affairs with feelings of 
deep regret; but it is my duty to call these gentlemen’s attention 
to the injury they are inflicting upon the people by the class 
legislation which they advocate. 


SCHOOLS INJURE) BY PROTECTION. 

Now, in reply to the statement of the gentleman from Maine 
{Mr. MILLIKEN] with regard to schoolhouses, in reply to his 
assertion to the effect that the schools of Maine are in a better 
condition than ever before in the history of our country, in reply 
to his denial of my statementthatschool attendance in the rural 
districts has fallen off, I must express my great regret at his 
ignorance with regard to the condition of affairs in his own State 
and in his own home. 

It is my painful duty to inform him that the school system of 
his State, so far from being in a better condition than ever be- 
fore, has been growing worse and worse every year since the 

ear 1870, and what is more significant this deplorable condition 
is most manifest in the gentleman’s own county. 

The following table, prepared and published by the Commis- 
sioner of Education, gives the statistics in detail. 


Table showing school attendance in Maine for the years 1870 and 1890. 

















Pupils. 
Counties. Public | Family | Tublic 
chool reports ees 
reports, ™ | reports, 
1870. san. 1890. 

The State...... ---------------- 220-2222 eo ones | 152,765 | 155, 140 139, 679 
IOROAR .. . jon ceccsecoseshss shavconeseouscebedgeanaawuss 7,758 7,771 
ATOOStOOK . -..- ~~~ ---- + - 222-22 cone conn onan anew wwe=| seo. eneee 4,068 | 13,313 
CIEE NEN 22 ce wenmneccen cose wecnes seen ansecenslocessasess 19, 387 17, 090 
Franklin. -......--.---2-- 22+ +222 2-02 cone nese cecene|sne- 2. 5ee. 4, 883 4, 052 
Hancock. ----. 10, 106 9, 579 
Kennebec........ 12, 424 10, 201 
A aacdile ch chanalis 7, 803 7,306 
Lincoln...-..........-- 7,121 4, 782 
EIOEG. dc.0r cncwnces coccensetn cass coksenened¥scthershcnsacn wien 9, 827 7, 356 
POROUBOOE «inc. co cese ccewckne boon ccnecesencsnésoner 19, 673 14, 885 
Piscataquis 4, 231 3, 551 
SID iid Sacic anes Shae thddudadan Oh ayn ibe sman nine 4,548 4, 379 
PNG in eecndimicaddcinitncsiubn thpddtided aacpuustannsial 9, 735 6, 910 
WE NE 6 hte. cnn nce stne bane ccndaneone siesencens beeelbbbs buen 9, 357 6, 533 
Washington .........----2.00 see sven ennnnncenecese|seoeceneee 10,748 11, 003 
ROMER Wiis Gis kpenciijedineesakapeasoel 92200 cheese nccnloscesousés 13, 471 10, 968 


It will be seen by this table that the greatest per cent of loss 
is in Waldo County, the home and birthplace of the gentleman 
{[Mr. MILLIKEN], and that the next greatest percentage of loss 
is in the county of Somerset, another county of the gentleman’s 
district. But in order to more fully illustrate the disastrous 
effect of Republican legislation upon schools in rural districts, I 
will now present a table showing the decrease in school at- 
tendance since 1875 in 248 rural townships of Maine. 

It is appalling and may shock the conscience of gentlemen 
who have advocated the disastrous legislation which has caused 
this sad condition, but I hope it may induce some of them to 
cease the advocacy of laws for the enrichment of the few and aid 
the Democratic party in the enactment of laws for the benefit of 
the masses of the people. The table is as follows: 


School enroliment of Maine, 1875 and 1890, in towns having an enrollment of 300 
or less in 1890. 





Pupils. De 

County and town. cenccegrieaceteneremennianpl “ 
es 1875. | 1890. cannes 

Androscoggin County: 

STIs dxsois« wninn si Gus etien ems nei, lisa nae 245 178 | 7 
SN iw han sibs sp och cones think tighachietindce casas elie 283 268 15 
ITD cs ane thi Gina Kin wisn wiki auldhies unin wieaichs alaska Meanie 420 257 163 
sacs te cing flip am pitbingaigsaio-s Geiiuitidicdi slide oa 450 271 179 
ATK tribe, ond gmiguban wane dine danielle 141 139 | 2 
Wee <.65.. 2555 kacbive seen bens el ngnc ties decal 280 201 | 7 
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School enrollment of Maine, 1875 and 1890, etc. —Continued. 









































Pupils. 
County and town. — peeved De- 
| 1875. | 1890, |CFease. 
Aroostook County— 
IN cic, alec a aati toed adawactielinacen adnan 285 258 7 
RAL, caietiiinictnnacukscntiev tine as saghumnkannes Sopon 337 249 R8 
SR cect wiivth aitlaen diy wade gdb iat inten tipo Cuan 316 240 %6 
PR Wirtnnc cuitiinatandtbubiinnsibemhadmtenentpaes 138 105 33 
ST hs hic ticcnd seltiainintice chaberdccinuuniabianesy sige aatumae 91 53 38 
SRR ie ARES Ie, ae TE ee ie 137 123 14 
a ie ul egeabetal 83 61 20 
mberland County: 
Nas 1ath apndabii matin opachudinndneenp okeknnnan 323 216 107 
Se uae aie batter b cbs tives boetdes wens sans dasineue 281 264 17 
ER citbla ns nth dtnuniusucebediikeiehe nes soon! 395 291 104 
aarti holiness aie teen i ell 463 | 288 175 
SN aia a ln aes nantes alban Cee mane Chak 238 | 234 { 
TEE ee i amaacbaveaamaenl 310; 208 102 
NNN cniccusigiuiettucibantctiniwnwens te 384) 257 27 
Neen Tene ds | 260 187 73 
I 5 Malin oa ci angi aii clrehnanikeh aki eutaiiaiiinesiniante mips 261 | 195 66 
tigi ain dunia undttcntecnnm se 6bauubee cbledme 430 207 223 
eR ad nc idia he iad ebnta o dentin aiid weidbsaad 200 175 25 
Franklin County: | 
RTs cqnekaeecs stbddna Sbeabe bance ec cere pe cctpecwess 155 139 16 
OPER 5 i oincnc con cpoccesss Siew apeeencucs gerctceses a 156 92 | 64 
SIGE WEEE ncvens <osuas cnabenpene Ja sintnen ¢ “iadiatiae Medics 305 200 105 
hs til dbbekeks édubbnsehmevdshadatacsecaindiewecks 107 7 3 
SNS ibe. sok elie ihe cagitbneloonsipas oimnemnd 232 131 101 
ed Micnc cbtie bess adn dane debtibkess vnviiendnd tent 238 159 79 
SE ina en inh binant ids wide nuke cio ascpieapen 124 112 2 
I a ae 329 270 59 
BI en ee ua pulowmeninabas 189 181 8 
I SRR Re i ee. cain. vmnbiepedind woah walaeuaeon 8! 61 20 
NR at «oe 131 | 43 
Ni ee | $a 235 102 
I si I i isn seb ehnns 32 14 18 
I anata bbb tiie ran Sh cuninis we eendion okie 46 17 29 
Hancock County: 
PIR wo ncitnwe sos pice icdens esessbawndatencces ou ow eis 110 91 19 
DITOR, nn cneiiccns adie dc dene cnanéocnencecesapscdens seve 94 49 45 
CIUNGD ccdibncabdhiounineisoesatmans benensoscyehacosin 252 204 48 
Cranberry Isles... ...- 22 cc0s ewes coer ences cane coe- sees 116 86 30 
DOR « s0bhennnes nhngveg yess mamnenkecroscoasecne soak 134 81 53 
PUREE linsecndbn Kens nasabindannngnetincsecvesacees 340 298 42 
Mariaville 118 2 36 
Ss Cite chidalsttihis tiwipiphnaiatud onibituqnaiiae 74 64 10 
Sedgwick -.-..-.. 290 271 19 
re 3t7 291 106 
RE Esiks one cous benastinbwess scnwenns sone cncceses cocy 180 121 59 
Rh nao btn onion ccen sadnqatn naps sees eiecetde 110 76 84 
I Ahan idinnkeeineninetnybeocmeacce i bedih gs 67 31 
Long Island Plantation -..-........--.------.-----.. 44 39 5 
BOT NOD 6 onic Sos ccc ctgewbes cosncce ovasipeae 21 10 11 
Kennebec County: 
NE Hittnhcetnetel Abndddutacucknnned dégusabetcesene 345 217 128 
Tod pwede nessnediwdes cccocsenccocestouscchoens 354 228 129 
ban ncnnsegies daqpatbeweasanstctvabensqnaweia 338 251 87 
SR tnnin ncn Washnieanethinee ancinetaccentpnawach pe 180 167 13 
EE sides oe anbhite paatpindheattinn camp asines sogecnon 47% 295 178 
Parmingdale .... .....- 2002000 cece o2-0-- eeen eons nee 147 123 24 
PRY OC «a 5 nn none sawn ce pewe ccncwcwces cone ncneccccce 209 136 73 
SE ivikh aikes scicacidiednabiinditti boncn> sane sitigbnt 365 226 139 
NE cnasinddchibenngceksddareses reren'epsbnedceeee 164 98 65 
inn tA linas winnte udpacdaccoce gene spansdusie 336 223 113 
Mount Vernon --.-- 315 201 114 
-, ee 473 255 218 
Re ae 150 119 31 
MINS saccnka ike casa tein 217 121 96 
. 0 ae 248 186 62 
PD NOD candsivnencadetdovguaivnctpigicavectes 262 172 ow 
WIRES ....w nenccnsoce coca ence nnednascentuans sep ecce 361 196 | 165 
SP EN biaistcdnarnnchaunsmelb nines a dentinsocn 24 19 5 
Knox County: 
BDDIOCOR 6 occ cncccccwccccwccccc esas cece cece ccce cous ce 425 282 | 143 
ea Sed gsd KOdE pose cecduncecceee 174 160 14 
DEMBGSIID 660 <00+ ove coee as dite bnbocnwb heen OSahed 260 188 G2 
MNT tin chenkisces apentbeeouense ptbes whdis an vackbesiies 222 199 | 23 
EOD cin pO Lael asBagoaaseacdumvercsaccahs 912 39 | 80 
'WASRINGUOR ..... 002. nee sewn ccen ners ccccn ncn ceenss 410 269 | 141 
Matinicus Isle Plantation ......-............-.. 68 46 | 22 
Lincoln County: 
eb rani cihsiikgh=scoen emticwbporocn Sian teach kes 223; 127 | 96 
Bremen ........ 325 | 164 161 
Damariscotta - 269) 175) 94 
WaGSecomD .........s:s-2..-. 249 | 204 | 45 
ai cobniad tan nnedethid <osinjdudttos sehbes 504 | 280) 215 
I ni cocs atinnen ddatichenn user ccnd'sbedvecesoce 306 | 223 83 
0 ones ceccenees- 375 | 200 | 175 
A ey coke Siew ar 199 | 126 | 63 
WECHSIIOES «so nics na seve won ean cce cn nens oneeuene | 2} “142 90 
WI cine renin tints beh woe cnc sheng uesewsks sent se 436 | 257 179 
Monhegan Plantation --.-...-.-....------ ga cene cote. 33 | 22 11 
Oxford County: | 
AlDANY ~ 22-22-22 2 n ee nee ee een e eee e cone e nn cone en eee- 208; 186) 22 
IEE hain Jo rtnpkabudeadaier atin aningields x ----| 209!) 200 | 9 
EE iig> anh thoesn Stine 4eee ated ecenivatcane kh swod 350 262 88 
en nee 406| 221 | 185 
htt wie ebdhéinonibkinibiduasthbde dbin dies detuned 68 | 45 23 
ak mibinlceniiindl 337 197 | 140 
SR tadl Din outs malta metididk aaabiild poniniindnc te cenes 235 | 231 | 5 
Pasi nek andl sc owitighokacna sed Mancoutaneos 79 | 62 | 17 
Nh wh diiciins heats dabdae analnd is enineGebed ys wv weabais 27 23 | 4 
I cemnce mlbicpuiinidnatainsaxstanscudnseintt: See 167 | 14 
ET i sncknied cena bial ied incuamieoerdliniea ibedaa’s 58 40 | 18 
Be ITIIvila-ak iidktes mest apis bcigsec auamintalthgBicoes tnabidllich <a thal Bchanadioes 207 | 177- 30 
hie itaislss cap twiaabatdbtaprasilidaasestcaceme’ 197 | 129 68 
ik ater nied ntti tidsand aaah cman wep wast 357 239 | i18 
ID Bite lial aia aelbitcn Litem inten onatiddiminates 257 203 44 
I -ichnide dieddidcedhcitehnsdacdtbadintb baad cers Stik ae icant 37 | 27 1) 
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School enrollment of Maine, 1875 and 1890, etc.—-Continued. School enroliment te Maine, 1875 and 1890. etc.—Continued. 
e- ne Pupils. De | Pupils. De- 
County and town. ———_———| arene County and town. eras geer-ag 
1875. | 1890, [°T®8® | 1815. | 1990. [Crease. 
1 County—Continued. Waldo County—Continued. | 
OnE riak Aeitcees BI pooacal pean 134] 108 ie £7 < Messi Lcipcabwntehy peadieeon chowes- oli donnie 150; 105) = 45 
NeWil .dittus cabeniensnhktivs-qies>danece singling nen | 120 87 33 I ots cc, Aidaltaiannl-aBep abiotic da aigiin de 357 265 $2 
POD calcined daunnaidienninighe laisnah nneedddebin | 27b 175 100 iiss airs anndiiindbuhin «ncn pacevugediendiih 38 282 66 
Poneto Limikibdtnncs conden ivecin-nimimantatbnians aed 326 216 110 ING nos cbt cchtielcndindndie cbatddiedaddns Scaneeuais 438 | 235 | 203 
Reno ikk a badnnnodnines ao0e ieckasbalniicass]: ae a 169 SO cos onus Sebi Bu esebabilnirinengnactness aes 353} 190 | 168 
Stoneham « .......-------------+- +--+ «+++ ----------- | 139 94 45 | Unity .......-..-----.--.------------+-----+---- ------ 330} 191 | 139 
SONY » cndsictiuatke nigigkha 4 atemsinds oid kha gubanietdinds 138 97 41 | Washington County: 
PE RAISE ITRE RES TN PTE OB 283 228 55 Ens tri bien dette vin Sebdp Ahtieiinietd a moa 402 276 | 126 
SWUM als iis one snes Grune seonnunapnnetsccvsiippucded 117 73 39 BE Ghindeces ctiersedensssssnasewensecccgbense 205 96 109 
WH Aen ks bs sid ieidltad « clctcaapeshev eakegO ads ot | g67 214 153 ID indian deen titichastnte-deeniven webiste tedtislige 170 57 113 
Wy ORI co diks en ctdtleicans sn anqeapsananondenled | 362 198 164 i cote ana che nh remains heigl | 115 52 | 63 
rete I Bios wk Kcentinwncnw cancecnaeand 46 27 19 Charlotte -.....-..-...----------------+-------------- 146 130 | 16 
MENG rc tittee anced ariggpewseskl yeen acca osu ecnt 50 45 5 ees ww nana naan wenn nn eee en ne nee seen ns 2-22 ---=- i = = 
scot County: | Tawtord .......----------------------------- | ‘ 
a De ee ee oe Teed tas em mes | 192 101 21 Cutler. 303 204 | 99 
Bradley -.-------------~------------------------+- ix 192 7 Deblois 46 18 | 28 
Burlington -...-.-----------------------+-----++----- | 188 163 25 isos iin ne natin ids <halngtantcunndiioies 171 119 52 
Camas dale aacatece ewe yan teen ema ielball | 818] 280 38 MATION -06-- 2.22 nns- 20-2 00e ee cesenne ones sers-ses 60 37 29 
Cg Gia ded tte bies cnn vinatngeheodetnnas ipa hongiea tne 160 51 Marshfield - ._-- Seiad Nah Patinghinea tthOedbaticans 123 111 12 
CRIN. da ete eked nabunabacunnaathas conceal | 306 250 56 Meddybemps....----....---- +--+ 2... 22...-------.--- 62 46 16 
CHOBE 2-22 2 in ss onan nnn one ne nen e conn ne en een noes 131 117 14 Northfield . .... 2.2... 252. -22-500- 22. ee onsen eens 81 43 33 
WARNE ao ccbinweccecittic cn sncetewnnc vomesnasasecsscenes 136 69 67 OBES ow nn nw nto wens pose conn enn n cece ct eoesescccevenees 358 278 xO 
Clifton --- 
CE ET kien Dirt natekenchacinen wen gdamenimetames 446 227 219 Se ee eee chont 347 259 | 88 
Dixmont....------------ +--+ +--+ 20+ -20+- 22000222 250 239 il Robbinston.._......- sdbiesiaid So oe One. a 156 | * 
TRI oo seed ine ho ae s~ eb dacdecunal-ene qvemgogll 190 168 2 Steuben -. . — |} 328 285 | 43 
SS ee ae ee -| 25 21 4 Topsfield - 164 101 63 
ER icp nanikincdinctnea?scheerhenartss24déncknandbeess. 230 154 7 Trescott ..... 261 116 145 
EXeter .-------------2- +--+ ++ 20-2 eee ene ee ene e ene e eee -| 360 251 118 Wesley ---. } 145 60 | 85 
Cem See enc cc aldh adacadstnon saatinas hgh bbee | 197 2 Whitneyville ‘ \ a 181 110 | 7 
QL ib aac hoseke dvnsssccccescncnstngenensewe sees 194 115 79 CR inira npn Sere so naeawed~ avenanne sen a<ecanen 25 23 | 2 
GQPORR inning As no cnne cepsicricces peccssenstuasnencs -| 210 148 62 No. 14 Plantation. .------- sanaeeseate cient 51 34 | 17 
Ge caine Se dethccddethsccondhiedivekioss Styuweni 90 70 20 FOOL 2B PPRMRORIOE, conc cncn seen cocncnsdsees sess se ebas 13 8 5 
FRE tA oiidAgks cosicbesannccebgs b050ed badvesssadel 276 145 | 131 | _ No. 21 Plantation. -.-----.---------------- 53 24 | 29 
TREN cian datiqabens ootniyuitwesiahinnnnimbebtaastiay 230 89 } 141 | York County: | 
SC gi iss ch 3 ns nite Teme halite din we aeetinin eho | 169 123 46 Pan civdinrinsdecndegwecasevancdae seeds -Sasestwecsas 197 194 3 
TRAM dada de bib ds Seascwcascee pébbhandseves chvasses 287 213 74 Alfred -.-.-.------- 2 teen ween nnn e o2 = 22+ eee eee |} 232 225 7 
T ERs. tha hab baden ue adedndne 450 ech aadwcanted 155 112 | 43 DaytOM ...- 222 2--- - 202-200 one 22 2-2 eee eee 149 90 59 
GRR Rh se denveninevesauhsedeenittabesnauss 52 | 39 13 PG Lakin joc ginln Oh eadn gts aks beane minceosnay |} 426 232 194 
MGB WN itis i ths Cinnin inet achcduntnnsoweeneinee ack ee 153 34 I nig Societe wend pipunih Minne a 356 259 | 97 
MEINE ahaha Shai vibe < eo ohn esed aoe -~anitneiiggn esa | 2565 195 60 RD aire ang anailnitegstindhadsehenn asain: dhdmediba 374 279 | 95 
I IE ER CS EEE 5 Gal 280 220 60 IE sh cirdin acs oane tenagiiekmaonanaatinigs easssalieenilind | 325 197 | 128 
NOUR dei Gis Gath nnd ene tenpenitne agar qeceente orm | 87} 242 133 Limington ...............- aga haben ccdioas 427| 193| 234 
OFTiMRStOR <ncowsncesace conawern coswenss.canpe ses esee 467 295 172 LYMAN ..-.----..-.----22-------+---2-nneee en enon eee 224 | 206 | 18 
Plymouth ......----------- -2.---------+- +--+ Hee eee 192 163 29 Newel ......~ 22. 220-2200 262 oo ctinnn gy enon doce eee senee 275 | 158 117 
Prentiss ...-.----.-2.------ 222+ ---- 222+ ++ 2 ne ++ eee: 170 94 | 76 —— 
SpringRele 22. inn. 2. nec eck s conn cnn c anne coesenns none | 229 167 | 62 TOtAl 2 on nnn on enn nen tone Sanne eee cone en nfanee =o-= | acho’ 16, 349 
EP ER LE EA EE a LEE |} 219 118 101 | _ * Si oat 
VORRIO 0 cdduimcne aden o0ec oda ccesen csecceptcccccuscsco- | 144 110 34 
Woodville Plantation. .....------------------------- 63 62 1 To prevent: a contradiction of my statements, I have thought 
Paceeeaer County: _ 138 102 | it best to incorporate all these figures. They are from the re- 
See oe ee ee et ae 162 131 | port of a census taken under Republican management, and it 
Blanchard ......------------+-+--------+--++--+-+-0+- | 50 2 8 | may be presumed they have made the best showing posible for 
Greceeae. rece nnee cone nenwnnnn cane acne anes ann nae: = = a the Republican side of the question. These figures speak in 
ee ee se 305 241 64 | thunder tones against the pernicious class legislation which has 
MCR ik cain Olgas ccd dcebyactan tevse—o sane 198 194 4 | caused this fearful condition. 
. co : : 
Pe ee ca: a Ee SQUALID MISERY OF THE POOR IN CrTTES. 
Sangereille..........----+.---00---0-+----ecer ene 02- 307 | 82 From the beautiful picture of home life in the country, where 
Cemniranaaetrcorerens eaten careine¥nwrecsonvertuwtt = 180 1 | children are reared under the watchful eyes of their parents 
V7 OU ieee em eseN Fae 182 60 | amid good and healthful surroundings, let us turn to a picture 
Williamsburg ........-..--.------------------------- 65 45 20 | of tenement life in our great cities. The farmer family I have 
Sagadahoc County: described is one of the many millions of families who are sup- 
ATTOWSIC. .... ..2-.------ +2202 n2ne enn e nee ene e tees nese 46 41 5 or h lves by their dail The © a 
TI tn ae Sie al a ok 373 230 143 | porting themselves by their daily toil. The comparison must 
GORMIINTIE ccnncntulnn ive cack secsasaceventeousasees 281] 215 66 | therefore be with the laboring classes in cities. 
SE nrinstne~-tr'n~ spre naes soe “n-snaeneaoeee =i | We all know thesuffering and unfortunate surroundings of the 
Ses. ee ‘e 4 ** | wage earners of an American metropolis; but to recall them more 
Bin@RAMS ...-2---.-----------------0- 200+ --- noe ene 253 164 89 | vividly I will read a few extracts from a recent article by Rev. 
BrIGMUOM -.0.-.--0--20-res-rcnsennrnonn= ooonnssann- ek. oa 89 | Morgan M. Sheedy, president of the Catholic Educational Union 
ORE niente heise cS nce ctdnns Suekiscudedccotan 146 99 47 | ¢ . . : nan ’ 
Ct ke a | 431 113 18 | page 310 of the March number of the Catholic Reading Circle 
OMNI. cceituatp idan sencdprirge reso onsaduvesscaseee | 219) 161 58 | Review. Articles from Christian Reviews of other denomina- 
See ae sat sae tr oenerenry univ eiheierg son «ee ol oe 55 | tions present the same condition of things; but I select this be- 
WRI GB 55255 Gt sca codice eck cauercatgun x cunt ee 152 6g | cause it is a well-known fact that noone has a better opportunity 
ET «hin lb inn 5nd tise nahh dition swans 315 201 114 | than has the Catholic priest of sounding the depths of the misery 
MOSCOW III) «| if] | and. squalor existing among the poorer classes in cities. He 
OP I a tis ccd ds dnc ra Ridtnnbcbas dadgodvebinned 402 264 138 | Says 
NOEFRO WIE chien atecnnndcusencedvascongscsvotonce 396 267 129 The material and moral welfare of a large and constantly increasing class 
PATIAY ER ack ence done cessiipes wean noes ewenecewesses sues 365 240 125 | of wage earners is sorely neglected. There has been a good deal said about 
RR iid ais Sania sabadedbun bai cate seecese | 139 108 31 | the evils of overcrowding in the tenement quarters of our cities, of the bad 
SET 2h dda Sdicebtescdenk Goss twacmeen Avene oe 198 99 99 | sanitary condition of workshops, and of the “sweating system,” but it is 
Solon - 304 226 78 | only those who daily witness the deplorable effects that follow from any or 
St. Albans 458 298 160 | all of these three causes, can fully realize the naturé and magnitude of these 
Stan csho van ene | 201 228 63 | evils. They are simply appalling. 
DI ateitin s deities dnksibeddsdieencgocccnssb baat 2 19 2 | ' : . : gs ‘ y 
Cee dwg I at eta | 408 58 50 Can anyone read these lines without realizing the ultimate effect 
NO. LE WF + Bho IB 2 otbucenanececens cons nnsod snap 38 36 2 | upon ourcountry of having a large number of our people in moder- 
Waite Geman eee ee Piapsenniasve aerate 55 & 10 | ate circumstances living amid the surroundings mentioned above? 
Belmont Rk NR ae Te as a ee 142 56 | The writer proceeds: 
BYrOOKS......--..------ -- +--+ ------++---- snes sees ieee 268 200 68 | Let us look fora moment at the condition of life in one of the tenement 
Burnham .... .--- -------------++0--++ 22-2 s22- eee eee | 306 230 76 | districts in one of our American cities. What do we see? Children without 
RMD edie 4 nde pace ndscucdavecvcd used Hands ihasie 371 296 75 | shoes, without hats, almost without clothing, are running the streets, their 
EN Te bas pn tcnecduiidess scabuageareakicawe | 2 122 115 | character being formed largely by unhealthy surroundings. It is safe tosay 
es ads albdion nian diheioe vite hank:coue 340 247 93 that, for the sake of practical morality, mothers should have the leisure to 
ie, cnt Bitith edehseddhenivicderendidecsed 2 155 45 | look after their children. But social conditions are evidently such here that 
el i es ccs uaaboweses 337 182 155 a kind of moral paralysis has supervened. Here and there we see a group of 
EO SS a ee ae 300 | 230 70 | women listlessly passing away time with gossip and their “hoard of little 
a, aan incnvy abacnaeeiospured sues 346 297 49 | maxims.” In another place we come across others, careworn and pinch- 
Re ininddeentésine conguns. deus -edehicues 380, 260 120 | faced, who are eking out existence as weary toilers of the tub. 
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The writer then describes in strong and vivid language the 
effect of such surroundings upon the rising generation, and shows 
that home virtues, one of the greatest of which is patriotism, can 


not be learned where there is virtually no home life. 


As the writer recently stood in the midst of what were but travesties of hu- 
man dwelling places, catch places for the filth and muddy water that came 
down from the overhanging hills, and looked into the faces of the little army 
of ragged children and saw the hard struggle for existence that was daily 
kept up by the majority of the women, he put to himself this question: 
“What is here to beget that love of kinship for the face of earth? How can 
home-keeping, home-loving hearts be found where, in fact, there is no home 
tolove? Canmorally robust, home-bred boys and girls be found where there 
are, in fact, no homes in which they may be brought up? * * * What 
kind of citizenship are we going to get out of that lot of neglected children 
who are playing in front of that low saloon at the corner? Are those girls, 
who are because of their surroundings stunted both morally and physically, 
likely to become virtuous wives and good mothers? 


To this question we can not answer in the affirmative, for as- 
suredly we can not hope for good fruits from dwarfed and stunted 
plants deprived of air, sunshine,and nourishment. The reverend 
writer then pleads the cause of the laborer: 

Surely there is no one moreentitled to possess a due share of the material 
comforts of life than the laborer and his family. The workingman is the 
wealth-producer ofthecommunity. Itis his skilland strength inthe fleld and 
inthe workshop that makes nations rich and prosperous. It is his strong arm 
that mainly de/snds the country when threatened by foreign or domestic 
foes. It is his virtue and patriotism that constitute the bulwark and sup- 
port of the nation’s institutions in time of —, On every consideration, 
then, the workingman and his wife and children are rr. entitled in all 
well-regulated communities to a proper share of those bodily and material 
comforts, the use of which, as St. omas Aquinas holds, is necessary to 
virtuous action. 

* & * x * * 7 

To the end that the family life should be carried on according toGod'slaws 
and those of nature, the homes of the land should be protec ; fathers and 
mothers should have the time and means to bring uptheir children in such a 
way that they will become good citizens, sound and robust in body, strong 
in virtue and intelligence. 


It is on the protection of home life that the destiny of our 
country depends, and one of the greatest evils that threatens 
this home sanctuary is the depopulation of our rural districts 
and the rush of country people to the great cities under the de- 
lusive idea that they will be able to get better pay and more 
comfortable homes with the same amount of labor. The same 
writer in expatiating upon this subject says: 

There is hardly a parallel in the world’s history to the rapid growth of our 
American cities. The rush of the rural population to the large towns and in- 
dustrial centers is alarming, as well as unprecedented. The Superintendent 
of the late Census, in his report, states that we have reached in the United 
States what will be known ey as anepoch of municipal and industrial 
development, “the parallel of which can not be found in the history of any 
nation.’’ We have added in ten years 7,000,000 to the population of our towns 
and cities. The urban population has suddenly leaped from 22} per cent in 
1880 to nearly 30 per cent of the aggregate population in 1890, and cities of 
8,000 population and upwards have doubled in number in twenty years. 

In this connection it is interesting to note the increase of the 
percentage of urban to suburban population since 1860. It is as 
follows: 
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This tendency of population everywhere to flock to the cities complicates the 
social problem and intensifies the present difficulties. Political economists 
will have to study out some means of putting a stop to the exodus that is 
taking place sorapidly. * * * 


Political economists must, indeed, devise some means to stop 
the exodus of our country people by lightening the burdens of the 
farmer and allowing him a chance to make his labor profitable. 

Speaking of the ‘‘sweating system” the reverend author says: 


It is a system of industrial slavery whose cruelties and oppressions make 
those of chattel slavery seem merciful in comparison. 

. * ~ a * * * 

We blush for Christian civilization when we are brought face to face with 
the horrors of this monstrous system. 

- + * & ae Fe * 

The work that is done in the sweating dens is for the most part performed 
by women and children. It is the cheaper grade of needlework. In these 
“sweating ’ shops the hours are from7 a. m. to7 p. m., which means at 
in the winter time the operatives never see daylight outside the wretched 
dens where they work. And the work is carried on under the very worst 
sanitary conditions. The seeds of disease and death are sown broadcast; 
there is a slow. Ps , horrible wasting away of moral and physical 
strength; even life itself becomes a burden almost too heavy to be endured, 
and many of these poor creatures look forward to death as a boon that will 
release them from suffering. Itis a terrible comment on our civilization 
that such a condition of things can exist. 


We are happy to state that this horrible system known as the 
“sweating system” has attracted the attention of our legislators, 
and is now being investigated by some of the legislative bodies: 


In New York and Brooklyn there are 75,000 sewing women. In Chicago 
there are over 100,000 women who are cupeeriing themselves and others by 
labor. * * * The wages they receive a miserable pittance. * * * 
Think of it! The mother of three or four fatherless children compelled to 
sew sixteen hours a day for 40 cents, getting 80 cents fora lady’s cloak which 
the employer sells for $18, or 50 cents for making a dozen pairs of trousers, or 


75 cents for making fifteen shirts! 
Another phase of this subject, and one fully illustrated in my 


remarks in another connection, is touched upon by this writer. 





— 


allude to the great injury inflicted upon the education of the 
children of our country. 


Another point to which attention ought to be called in this matter is tho 
illiteracy fostered by this pernicious system. The laws regulating the age 
of children at work in mines and factories is utterly disregarded in th 
“sweating’’ establishments. Thousands of children are growing up in thoge 
sections of our cities where this system prevails. who not only can not reaq 
or write English, but are unable toread or writeinany language. And these 
children, physically deteriorated, neglected in their morals, degraded py 


their surroundings and deadly sanitary conditions, will be the American cit}. 
zens of the future. 

Ignorance, illiteracy, physical deterioration, degraded morals 
deadly sanitary conditions; these are mentioned as some of the 
evils which result from Republican domination and Republican 
laws. This condition of the laboring classes in cities gives some 
idea of the deterioration of manhood and womanhood in cities 
as compared with the pure, virtuous, healthy life of a third of 
century ago. It will not be denied that much of the virtue and 
manhood which has been a marked characteristic of Americans 
came from the beneficial discipline and association of the farm 
home. The country home was the unit and foundation of goy- 
ernment, and as that passes away the foundation of the American 
idea of government is also passing away. 

In a recent article statictics were produced showing the very 
few children in families of manufacturing and other crowded 
cities of the North, and the marked contrast in this respect with 
families in rural districts. 

In the country itis not unusual to see large families, often num- 
bering from eight to ten persons, and sometimes even more, while 
in manufacturing centers large families are the exception. 

With an increase in the city population during the last thirty 
years from 16 per cent to 29 per cent, it might be expected that 
the entire country would show a general average decreases in the 
number of persons in a family. 

I have before me Census Bulletin No. 19, which informs us that 
the number of persons in a family in the United States was 5.28 
in 1860, 5.09 in 1870, 5.04 in 1880, and 4.93 in 1890, showing a con- 
stant decrease. 

On page 6 the bulletin says: 

The average number of persons to a family for the United States as a 
whole has steadily decreased. The decrease in the North Atlantic division 
has been particularly marked. 

And as might be expected, the report says: 

The greatest decrease in this division is found in Maine. 

The bulletin, however, shows that in States where the people 
are largely agricultural, particularly in the Southern States, the 
condition is reversed. It says: 

For instance, in the South Atlantic division the average size of family in 
Virginia has increased from 5.29 in 1870 to 5.44in 1890; in North Carolina, 
from 5.20 to 5.27; in South Carolina, from 4.67 to 5.16; in Georgia, from 4.98 
to 5.22; and in Florida, from 4.77 to 4.89, although there has been a slight de- 
crease since 1830. In the South Central division the same increases are 
shown, as in Alabama from 4.92 in 1870 to 5.27 in 1890; in Mississippi, from 
4.96 to 5.35; and in Louisiana, from 4.60 to 5,23. 

This is positive evidence that in those sections of our country 
where the rural population predominates the number of persons 
in families has constantly increased; on the contrary, where the 
rural population is lessening, as compared with the population 
of cities, the number of persons in families is continually on the 
decrease. 

CONNECTICUT INJURED BY PROTECTION. 

But as the gentleman [Mr. MILLIKEN] in his remarks refers 
to all of New England I will give him some statistics regarding 
the State of Connecticut, where the manufacturing interests are 
very large compared with the size of the State. 

From 1850 to 1860, under a tariff which Republicans call fre: 
trade, she trebled her aggregate wealth and much more than 
doubled her wealth per capita. 

From 1860 to 1890, under Republican tariff, her wealih per 
capita fell to almost one-half, and the wealth of the farmers of 
that State in 1890 was about one-fifth what it was in 1860, 

To be exact, the census shows that in 1850 the estimated value 
of property assessed was $420 per capita; in 1860 it increased to 
$996, an increase of 137 per cent; and after thirty years of pro- 
tection we find that in 1890 it had fallen to $614, a decrease of 3! 
per cent. 

The census reports of 1890 on this subject have not been pub- 
lished, but I give below the reports of agricultural products of 
Connecticut for 1850, 1860, and 1880. It will be seen that nearly 
every farming industry increased from 1850 to 1860, and nearly 
every farming industry decreased from 1860 to 1880. 











| 1850. | 1860. | 1880. 
ti a ata ial ee i a ee 
iii Soe a ee ae ..-- bushels. 19,099 | 20, 813 | 12, 256 
WUCKWRERS --.< -. 22-22 - p056 once e- see ....d0....| 229,207 309, 107 137, 563 
RR ens wen gctcnnde sensewssesintewawapces do..-.} 1,935, 048 | 2,059,835 | 1,880, 421 
CNB 6 bb T i o eoek mwacnenvascddyuncs stusvs do-.-.| 1,258,738 | 1,522,218 | 1,000, 706 
mye. ....-...--.. sideqne chime ene agstedchvesd do....| 600, 893 618, 702 370, 733 
Wheat .-...-- wah oot gestndyseananscebonne do...-| 41,762 52, 401 38, 742 
PENN 55 ooo 6 ccs oc nnn. cn eueccs do....| 80 2; 710 | 918 
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| 1850. | 1860 | 1880 

‘ : vo ae Pape Se 
Wool.....«- m 7 eines’ 497, 454 | 335, 896 230, 133 
HOPS .-------+--+-+0------------- -do ---] 554 None. 
Tobacco--- enat ake -do...-| 1, 267, 624 | 6,000,133 | 14, 044, 652 
Putter... 2542-22 25.Veee ee 5652 ee- 5s do ---| 6, 498; 119 | 7,620,912 | 8, 198, 995 | 
Chees ...--d0.---} 5,363,277 | 3,898, 411 826, 195 | 
Hay . an’ as 516, 13 562,425 | 557,860 





Thegentleman will therefore see that from 1850 to 1860, a period 
of ten years, the property and wealth of Connecticut trebled un- 
der what you call a free-trade tariff, and the individual wealth 
of the people more than doubled averaging $420 per capita in 1850, 
and almost $1,000 in 1860; while from 1860 to 1890, under Republi- 
can rule and Republican protection, the wealth of the individuai 
in Connecticut hasfallen to less than two-thirds what it was in 
1860. 

But as the sole purpose of the bill we are discussing is to place 
wool on the free list, I will call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that under a high protective tariff on wool, the wool in- 
dustry in Connecticut fell from 83,884 sheep in 1870 to 46,759 in 
1889, and during the same time the sheep industry in all New 
England fell off some 20 per cent. ; 

Mr.MILLIKEN. Willthe gentleman allow one more question? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. MILLIKEN, 
and the only time in this country when we had practically free 
trade, that was during the Confederation, that in Connecticut in 
one year more than five hundred farms were sold for taxes? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. The gentleman could not possi- 
bly have suggested a more unfortunate illustration. He could 
hardly have made amore incorrect statement. In the days of 
the Confederation the people were farther from free trade than 
at any period in the history of our Government. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. If the gentleman disputes that, he has not 
read the history of his country. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. 


The history of our country 


levied duties on many imports from foreign countries. 
TARIFFS PRIOR TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

[ recall distinctly that they levied duties upon wines and many 
products of the West Indies, which on account of their prox- 
imity were seeking markets in our country. But, worse than 
that, they maintained a system of protective duties against each 
other. An article manufactured in Massachusetts starting 
southward by land would have been subject to duty when it 
crossed the Connecticut line: it would be taxed again on reach- 
ing New York; if sent from New York to New Jersey it would 
be again taxed; if sent from that State to Pennsylvania another 


duty would be levied; if sent to Delaware it would be taxed | 


again; if sent from that State to Maryland it would be subject to 
another importduty,and soon. Additional importduties might 
under those laws have been laid upon it as it entered Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 


So far from the days of the Confederation being days of free | Saallertiniah $ 
trade, the tariff laws were the most pernicious, destructive, and | CCS!snated 1. 


onerous that have ever afflicted this or any other country. The 


only wonder is that any of the farms escaped sale for taxes. | 


For eight hundred years England had adhered to the protective 
system, and after seven years of war to free ourselves from the 


evils of English domination it is remarkable but true that the | 


colonies adopted the English idea of extreme protection, each 
colony enacting tariff laws against all the other colonies. 

It took but a short time to convince people that this was a de- 
structive policy, and these tariff laws were among the main 
causes that led to the establishment of our Government under the 
Constitution, and the clauses of the Constitution which were 
adopted with most unanimity were those which prohibited the 
levying of duties upon articles exported from any State, and that 
clause which says that no vessel bound to or from one State shall 
be obliged to pay duties in another. 

I will read the exact language from the Constitution: 

No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State. 

No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue to 
the ports of one State over that of another; nor shall vessels bound to or 
from one State be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another. . 

If the farming industry of any State ctuld have thrived under 
a protective tariff, that State would certainly 
Jersey. With New York, Brooklyn, and Philadelphia in close 
proximity it would be supposed a State thus situated would have 
thrived under any character of laws; but by examining the statis- 
tics we find that while the wealth per capita almost doubled from 
1850 to 1860 under a low tariff, it actually decreased from 1860 to 
1890 under a Republican tariff. From 1850to 1860 the total value 
of the New Jersey farms increased 50 per cent, and from 1860 to 
1880 they only increased 5 per cent. 
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If the gentleman will allow an 





Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. 
interruption. . 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. With pleasure. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Dol understand the gentleman 


| toclaim that the period between 1846 and 1861 was a period of 


| 





| tariff of 1846. 


; FY | read fr ack i od i i 5 ): 
shows that during the days of the Confederation all the colonies | CS OSY 9 SPORES Steen Se aren een eee eee 





have been New | 


great prosperity in this country? 

Mr. WHEELERof Alabama. It was a period of the greatest 
prosperity that has ever been known in thiscountry. Every in- 
dustry flourished because the laws did not attempt to foster one 
at the expense of another. The people were allowed toa greater 
extent to follow the vocations of their choice untrammeled and 
unvexed by exacting, annoying, and partisan legislation. Our 
shipping, our manufactures, and our agriculture all enjoyed un- 
exampled prosperity. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. 
thought so. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. 
no thinking about it; it is a fact. 
REMARKABLE PROSPERITY FROM 1346 TO i861. 

From 1846 to 1861 the tonnage of our shipping engaged in 
foreign trade was more prosperous than at any other period; it 
increased from 903,307 tons to 2,496,894 tons, an increase of sub- 


I only wanted to know if you 


I know it to be true. There it 


| stantially 300 per cent in fifteen years; our exports of domestic 


merchandise increased from $101,907,734 in 1846 to #316,242,423 


7 7 | in 1860, an advance of mnuch more than 300 per cent; our mil 2 
Does not my friend know that at the time, | : . P ial 


of railroads increased from 4,930 miles in 1846 to 31,286 in 1861, 
an increase of more than 600 per cent. 

All our histories show that business of all kinds flourished be- 
tween 1846 and 1850, but I can not give accurate figures regard- 
ing manufacture and agriculture during those four years, as our 
census statistics on those subjects are confined to decennial years. 
Even Mr. Blaine,in his great work, on page 196, speaks in glow- 
ing terms of the flourishing condition of the business of our 
country at the time of the election of Gen. Taylor, two years 
after the enactment of what the Republicans call the free-trade 
In referring to that period, Mr. Blaine says (I 


The Whig victory of 1848 was not sufficiently decisive to warrant any at 


| tempt, even had there been desire, to change the tariff. Gen. Taylor had 


been elected without subscribing to a platform or pledging himself to a spe- 
cific measure, and he was therefore in a position to reject appeals of the or- 
dinary partisan character. Moreover, the tariff of 1846 was yielding abundant 
revenue, and the business of the country was in a flourishing condition at 
the time his Administration was organized. Money became very abundant 
after the _ 1849; large enterprises were undertaken, speculation was prev- 
alent, and for a considerable period the prosperity of the country was gen- 
eral and apparently genuine. After 1852 the Democrats had almost und f- 
puted control of the Government, and had gradually become a free-trade 
party. The principles embodied in the tariff of 1846 seemed for the time to 
be so entirely vindicated and approved that resistance to it ceased not only 
among the people but among the protective economists, and even among the 
manufacturers to a large extent. So general was this acquiescence, that in 
1856 a protective tariff was not suggested or even hinted by any one of the 
three parties which presented Pr ential candidates. 


I will pause here to call the attention of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. JosEpH D. TAYLOR] to the fact that this tariff law of 
1846 which Mr. Blaine so eulogized was not only called a free- 
trade tariff by the people at large, but Mr. Blaine himself so 
Turning to page 105 of Mr. Blaine’s book, I find 
this expression: 

The free-trade tariff of 1846 was passed. 


I hope the gentleman from Ohio[Mr. JosepH D. TAYLOR] will 
observe that Mr. Blaine states the principles embodied in the 
tariff of 1846 were approved not only among the people, but also 
among the protective economists, and to a large extent among 
the manufacturers. 

[ will now read further from the quotation from Mr. Blaine’s 
book, which I read in my speech of May 5, 1888: 

itis not surprising, therefore, that * * * the Democratic Congress, in 
the closing session of Pierce’s Administration, enacted what has since been 
known as the tariff of 1857. By thislaw the duties were placed lower than they 
had been at any time since the war of 1812. The act was well received by the 
people, and was indeed concurred in by a considerable proportion of the Re- 
publican party. 


Having shown the progress from 1846 to 1850, I will now show 
from the census returns the marvelous progress in both manu- 
factures and agriculture, from 1850 to 1860, and its beneficent ef- 
fect upon the value of property, and the wealth of all the people. 

In 1850 the capital invested in manufactures was $533,245,351, 
in 1860 it was $1,009,855,715, an increase of about 100 per cent. 

In 1850 materials used in factories were valued at $555,123,822, 
in 1860 the material used in factories amounted to $1,031,605,092, 
an increase of nearly 100 per cent; and the manufactured prod- 
ucts of the factories of the United States in 1850 were $1,019,106.- 
616; in 1860 these products were $1,855,861,676, another increase 
of nearly 100 per cent. 

The assessed value of all property in the United States in 1850 
amounted to $6,024,666,909, and in 1860 to $12,084,560,000, an in- 
crease of more than 100 per cent. 
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In 1850 the farms in the United States were worth $3,271,575,- 
26, and in 1860 they were valued at $6,645,045,007, another in- 
crease of more than 100 per cent. 


JUST AND WISE LAWS BROUGHT PROSPERITY. 


This great prosperity was due to the equal and just laws of 
that time. They were not enacted to build up one industry at 
the expense of another; they were not so framed as to benefit 
the rich and oppress the — the taxes bore heaviest upon 
articles of luxury used by the rich, and lightest upon articles of 
necessity which were purchased by the r. 

All the duties were ad valorem, that is a certain per cent on 
the cost of imported articles and therefore those of a cheap char- 
acter paid a duty proportioned to their actual value. Blankets 
were taxed about 15 to 20 per cent; and therefore a blanket cost- 
ing $2 was taxed but 30 cents, while a blanket costing $10 was 
taxed $2. Republicans arrange their taxes by weight, and a 
coarse klanket weighing 8 pounds and worth only $1 would under 
such.a law be taxed as high as $4; while a very fine blanket, 
weighing only 2 pounds, would be taxed only $1, although its 
original cost might have been $20 to $30. 

It is by just such laws as this that Republicans have tiiuwa 
the burden of taxation upon the laboring people, and virtually 
exempted the rich from bearing any material portion of the bur- 
dens of the Government. J 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Well, whatdid Millard Fillmore 
mean in his message, and James Buchanan in his message, when 
they pointed out the distress which prevailed, and the sufferings 
which pervaded the country at that very time? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Well, Mr. Chairman, there was 
no ey and no suffering pervading the industrial classes 
at that time, and I am confident that the gentleman is mis- 
taken as to the tenor of the messages of Mr. Fillmore and Mr. 
Buchanan. There may have been a temporary check of the mar- 
velous prosperity which blessed our country in some few localities; 
in 1857 there Was a financial stringency caused by excessive credit 
and overtrading, but this had no material effect upon the labor- 
ing and industrial classes. 

If James Buchanan or Millard Fillmore had lived to see the 
baneful effects of Republican laws which disgrace our statute 
books to-day, building up a few millionaires and reducing a great 
mass of the people to poverty, suffering, and almost vassalage, 
you would have heard a protest from these men which would 

ave resounded from the Atlantic to the Pacific. But the quo- 
tations I have read from Mr. Blaine’s book and the statistics I 
have given him from the census entirely refute the idea sug- 
gested by the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Then one other question, and I 
will not interrupt the gentleman again. Why was it that from 
the time of Christopher Columbus—from the discovery of Amer- 
ica—down to 1860 the entire aggregate wealth of the United 
States of all kinds only amounted to $16,000,000,000, whereas 
from 1860 to the present time the wealth of this country of all 
kinds has risen to $75,000,000,000, or nearly five times as much 
in twenty-five years as was accumulated in this country in three 
hundred and fifty years? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. The gentleman’s statement is 
by no means accurate and is very misleading. During the last 
thirty years properties like the telegraph, telephone, and rail- 
roads have been capitalized to enormous figures, giving a large 
increase in aggregate valuation; and I am very glad that, owing 
to inventions and developments in the arts, the world’s progress 
has Deen extremely gratifying during this period; but the Re- 
publican party can not properly claim credit for these advan- 
tages. 


GREATEST INCREASE OF WEALTH UNDER DEMOCRATIC RULE. 


The census returns show that in the ten years from 1850 to 
1860, under Democratic rule, the assessed value of property in 
the United States more than doubled, increasing from $6,024,- 
666,909 in 1850 to $12,084,560,005 in 1860. During the next ten 
years, when Republicans had absolute and unrestricted control 
of every branch of our Government, the assessed value of prop- 
erty only increased to $14,178,986,732, an increase of but 17 per 
cent, the lowest rate of increase ever known in the history of 
our country. In 1874 Democrats elected a majority in the House 
of Representatives, and all industries were revived, and in 1880 
our property, due solely to Democratic influence, had increased 
to $16,902,993,543, an increase of 20 per cent. 

In 1884 Mr. Cleveland was elected, and during the four years 
of his Administration confidence was restored, industries of all 
kinds flourished, the Southern States were restored to absolute 
self-rule and immediately sprang forward with a wonderful pros- 
ey: As a consequence the assessed value of property in the 

nited States by the census of 1890 showed an increase to $24, - 
249, 585,804, an increase of almost 50 per cent. 

These facts show that more than one-half, and possibly two- 


thirds of the increase in the value of property since 1860, is due 
to a stoppage of criminal extravagance and the enactment of 
economic and salutary laws by a Democratic House of Represent- 
atives, and to the honesty, wisdom, and beneficenca of Cleve- 
land’s Administration. [Laughter.] And let me say to the 
gentleman there has been a falling off ever since Cleveland was 
defeated and Harrison inaugurated. 

Mr. DALZELL. Now you are joking. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Does not the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] know that during Mr. Harrison's 
Administration properties of all kinds have fallen to an average 
of about one-half the value they had when Mr. Cleveland was 
Président? Does he not know that the iron industries of Penn- 
sylvania, which were prosperous during Mr. Cleveland’s Admin- 
istration are now more depressed than ever before in the history 
of the State? Does he not know that nearly $100,000,000 in gold 
left this country for Europe during last year, about double the 
amount exported during the four years of Mr. Cleveland’s Ad- 
ministration? 

Does not the gentleman know that Mr. Cleveland handed over - 
a surplus of hundreds of millions to Mr. Harrison, and that in 
thiee years, under Republican Administration, this vast sum, to- 
gether with nearly a billion and a half dollars collected from the 
people, has been dissipated and that the Treasury is in almost 
a bankrupt condition? Does he not know that wages have been 
reduced in nearly all the factories of Pennsylvania and that dire- 
fuldistress pervades our country from Maine tothe western bounds 
of Kansas? Does he not know that our exports of breadstuffs 
fell off last year $26,804,271, and that during the last few years 
our exports of farm products have fallen off over $200,000,000. 

This 1s a condition sought for by American manufacturers. 
They know that every ship that sails with the farmer's product 
is bound to bring back the manufactured articles of other coun- 
tries; and the Republican party in its mad desire to protect the 
manufacturing industries of this country, without regard to the 
interests of the great masses of the farming community, or the 
people at large, is opposed to any system which will bring these 
manufactured products in exchange for our agricultural prod- 


ucts. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Coss in the chair). The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. JOSEPH D.TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman have five minutes further, as about 
that much time was taken up in interruptions on this side. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I move thathe have all the time he wants. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I am unwilling to accept more 
than a brief extension of time. While I have much more | 
would like to say, there are others we all wish to hear upon this 
subject. 

r. MILLIKEN. Let him have all the time he wants. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will first submit the reques! 
for unanimous consent. 

Mr. MILLIKEN, I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man be allowed to proceed so long as he desires to speak. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Our time,is limited and there are several 
other gentlemen who desire to speak. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama, I would like five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that the gen- 
tleman be allowed to proceed for five minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. The opponents of tariff reform 
commit a greaterror when they attempt the application of argu- 
ments which are found in speechesof fifty years ago to sustain the 

osition assumed by the advocates of proteétion at this time. 

‘ifty years ago we were not a manufacturing country. Now we 
are the greatest manufacturing country onearth. Inmany staple 
products we excel Great Britain; and leaving out that country, we 
exceed all other countries combined in the extent and value of the 
output of our farms and factories. We producs cheaper than any 
other country, and we ought to excel in exports and successfully 
compete with all nationalities in the markets of the world. The 
tariff question should cease to be political. It should be consid- 
ered solely as an economic problem. As far back as 1884 I ex- 
pressed my views in these words: 

I think all will concede that successful manufactories are very important, 
if not essential, elements to the prosperity of agricultural interests. Cer- 
tainly, all will concede that in a country like ours, where we have such 
abundant raw material—coal, iron, copper, timber, cotton, and wooa—we 
—_ to excel all other nations in the variety and extent of our manufac- 
tories. No one willdeny the fact that the tariff law of March 3, 1883, and the 
law which was repealed at that date, utterly failed to even approximate 
such a result. 

Under these laws we have not succeeded in selling the products of our fac- 
tories to any extent in forei markets, but, quite the contrary, we have 
seen England supply the world with fabrics, and get prices for them much 


higher than we would be glad to sell the same articles, while at the same 
time we have seen our home markets glutted by overproduction; and we 
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have not seen factory operatives enjoying steady and well paid work, and 
to-day we see Bismarck recommend that the Reichstag treble the duty on 
American wheat and allow it to stand untouched upon Russian cereals. It 
seems to me that the tariff question should be regarded as a problem of politi- 
cal economy, the golution of which would be to find what laws will do most 
toward stimulating and building up the industries of our country. To at- 
tain this I think the tariff must be revised so as to be fair to all interests, so 
as to encourage a. trade with foreign nations, so as to bear heaviest upon 
articles of luxury and lightest upon articles of necessity. 

These were my views twelve years ago, and they are my views 
at this time. Inorder to carry them into practical operation, 
early in 1888 I introduced a bill to establish a bureau upon which 
would devolve the duty of investigating this important subject, 
and by a method similar to trials in courts, the bureau could de- 
termine the merits of every proposed change in the tariff. 

My bill was as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That a bureau, in the Treasury Department, is hereby 


rerated and established, which shall be known as the Tariff Statistical Bu- | 


reau, Which shall consist of one chief tariff statistician and four associate 
tariff statisticians, who shall be selectéd with special reference to their famil- 
iarity with the general subject of tariff taxation, and their ability to collate, 
classify, and tabulate the results of their statistical investigations, all of 
whom shall be appointed by the President. 

Sec. 2. Thatit shall be the oT of this bureau to secure, and keep con- 
stantly on file, the tariff lawsofall countries; also, as far as practicable, to 
investigate, collate, and compile information showing the effect of said laws 
—_ the general prosperity of the countries by which they are enacted, their 
e 


ect upon the labor and industries of those countries, and especially their | 


effect upon the See Pemeeny, the labor, and manufacturing, and other 
industries of the Uni States. ; 
Src, 3. That any citizen or corporation of the United States shall be privi- 
leged, either in writing or personally or by counsel, to submit to and urge 
upon the attention of said bureau propositions or suggestions as to any 
amendments to, or modifications of, existing tariff laws, and it shall be the 


duty of said bureau to receive and properly file all such written or printed | 


propositions or suggestions, and, when submitted in writing or by oral argu- 
ment, all such propositions or suggestions shall be duly considered by said 
bureau, and their conclusions as to the probable effect of such amendments 
to, or modifications of, the tariff laws — any special enterprise or indus- 
try, as well as the probable effect upon the labor and general industries of the 
United States, shall be reported to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sec. 4. That the business ofthe bureau and its modes of procedure shall be 
subject to such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
think best calculated to secure the prompt and efficient dispatch of business, 
and, upon his request, the bureau shall aid the Secretary in preparing such 
rules and regtilations, and when adopted they shall be printed and a copy 
thereof furnishedto every person having business with the bureau. 

Sec. 5. The chief of said bureau shall receive a salary of %,000 per annum, 
and the four associates shall each receive a salary of $4,000 per annum; and 
the bureau shall be authorized to appoint a secretary, who shall receive a 
salary of $2,500 per annum, and to employ, subject to the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, such clerks as may be required to insure the prompt and 
efficient dispatch of the business of the bureau. 

Sc. 6. That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to cause 
suitable and convenient rooms, in the city of Washington, properly lighted, 
furnished, and heated, to be asigned to said bureau, and to cause the neces- 
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Free Cotton-Ties, Ete. 


SPEECH 


oF 
HON. HENRY G. TURNER, 
OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 9, 1892. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 6006) to admit free of 
duty bagging for cotton, machinery for manufacturing bagging, cotton-ties, 
and cotton-gins— 


Mr. TURNER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill under consideration proposes to re- 
lease from duty bagging for cotton, the machinery for making 
bagging, cotton-gins and the parts thereof, and hoop or band 
iron cut to lengths, or wholly or partially manufactured into 
hoops or ties for baling purposes. Under the present law cotton 
bagging is taxed at the ports 1.6 cents, or 1.8 cents per yard, ac- 
cording to its value. The iron ties are taxed, under the same 
law, 1.3 cents per pound; and the machinery which the bill pro- 
poses to admit free of duty is taxed at the rate of 45 per cent. 
It may not be amiss, Mr. Speaker, in the outset of the remarks 
I propose to make, briefly to advert to the conditions under 
which those labor for whose relief this bill is intended. 

According to an authority which I have found reliable, on 
Monday, the 14th day of March, middling cotton sold in New Or- 
leans for 6% cents per pound, which is not only the lowest price 
of the season, but is also the lowest experienced since 1849. The 
same grade of cotton sold at the same time the year before last 
at 10}§ cents per pound. With prices at the present moment 
2.5 cents lower than last year and 4; cents lower than the 
year before, it is not surprising that the cotton industry of the 
South should be suffering from depression and that the outlook 
should be considered rather discouraging. Taking the average 


| price of the present season and comparing it with last year, it is 


probable that the loss to the cotton-planters on the present crop 
has beer at least $10 per bale, while compared with the year be- 
fore last the loss hasnot been farfrom $20 per bale. Evenshould 
the present crop prove as large as 9,000,000 bales, the total loss 


| to the planters, compsred with last year, will not fall far short 


sary stationary and other articles to be supplied and the necessary printing | 


to be done for the said bureau. 


My bill received a favorable and unanimous report from the 
committee to which it was referred, and was placed on the Cal- 
endar early in 1888, but failed to become a law. 


Six months af- | 


terwards Senator Plumb introduced the same bill into the Sen- | 


ate. I have reintroduced my bill at the beginning of every Con- 
gress, and I believe the time will soon come when such a meas- 
ure will receive the support uf a large majority of both Houses 
of Congress. 

Such a bureau, composed of men able and nonpartisan, would 


do much towards placing our commerce upon a healthy and pros- | 


perous basis. 
adoption of a tariff which would stimulate all our industries, 
and would bring about the establishment of reciprocity by the 
natural laws of trade instead of by a Presidential proclamation. 
It would aid us in finding a market for our rapidl 
productions. American ships would once more sail upon every 
sea, and our languishing commerce would be again revived. 


The people are becoming more and more impressed that lessen- | 


ing restraints upon commerce increases general prosperity and 
causes a diffusion of wealth. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will in one moment say what has been 
the purpose of the party to which I am proud to belong. The 
Democratic party was formed when Liberty wasborn. The prin- 
ciples of our party were brought to this country and in this 
land were planted the seeds of democracy when our forefath- 
ers fled from the tyrannies which oppressed them in the Old 
World. Its principles are simple and easily understood. The 
Democratic party declares and expresses its confidence in the 
people. It proposes to confer the least power possible on the 
Federal Government, and to place the greatest power possible 
in the hands of the people. . It seeks to make this aGovernment 
of the people, by the people, and for the people, and it demands 
that it be administered for their prosperity and happiness. It 
seeks to incorporate the people as intimately as possible on the 
functions of the Government, and to make the laws the reflection 
of their will. To the principles of this party we owe our liberty, 
prosperity, greatness, and power, and it is upon these principles 
that we must rely for the maintenance and preservation of the 
institutions which were established and bequeathed to us by our 
forefathers. [Applause.] 


XXITI—-19 





Its investigations would very soon result in ths | 


expanding | 





of $80,000,000. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Will my friend from Georgia 
allow me in that connection to make this suggestion to him—— 

Mr. TURNER. Mr. Speaker, although my time is very lim- 
ited, I will nevertheless yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I want to suggest that while 
the price named is given in New Orleans, there have been large 
sales everywhere in the interior at 3} and 4 cents a pound. 

Mr. TURNER. I am obliged to my friend from Mississippi 
for supplementing my statement. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, under these hard conditions, involving such 
tremendous sacrifices, is it fair for this Government to maintain 
taxation upon those who are thas situated, taxation which yields 
scarcely a cent of revenue to the United States? 

A tax, Mr. Speaker, is a levy imposed for a public purpose; 
but here is a tax levied confessedly to foster and protect other 
individuals in the country at the expense of my constituents. I+ 
is as clear as demonstration can make it that my friend from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] who has just taken his seat asks 
the Government to maintain these so-called taxes solely for the 
benefit of those whom he represents. My friend flaunts in my 
face the charge of sectionalism. Is it not sectional for him to 
force on my constituents a tax under which he takes money out 
of their pockets? I charge thatif sectionalism exists iti the mat- 
ter it exists on the part of thoss who seeck-to maintain this sys- 
t2m, and not on the part of those who are clamoring against its 
exactions. 

The contention of the gentleman comes down plainly, Mr. 
Speaker, to the proposition that the people of Pittsburg and 
Youngstown and other places who make ties and bagging for 
cotton shall be armed with the power of taxation, and those who 
make the cotton shall pay the taxes and not murmur! It is pa- 
triotism for private greed to wring and screw the Southern 
farmer, but it is a political crime for the farmer to squirm or 
complain! 

Mr. DALZELL. 
tion? 

Mr. TURNER. I will. 

Mr. DALZELL. Does he not claim the manufacturers of cot- 
ton-ties in Rome, Ga., to be his constituents? I did not say there 
was anything sectional about the manufacture of cotton-ties. 

Mr. TURNER. Oh,no. [Laughter.] I know that the gentle- 


Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 
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man said that it is sectional inme to press a bill which proposes 
to relieve the Southern people of burdens imposed and collected 
by his constituents. 

Mr. DALZELL. ButI have called the gentleman's attention 
to his own constituents who are inflicting these taxes. 

Mr. TURNER. The gentleman is now congratulating him- 
self that he has Southern allies who take advantage of the op- 
portunity which his policy affords for extortion. And the per- 
son he quotes admits that his business is unpopular. 

Mr. DALZELL. Yes. 

Mr. TURNER. As to the articles covered by this bill the 
tariff is a partnership between the Government and a few fa- 
vored individuals, under which the Government gets nothing 
and the favored individuals receive all the profits. In other 
words, this great Government, abandoning its proper functions, 
without any equivalent, and without any necessity, except the 
necessity for campaign funds, gives away to favorites the power 
to oppress! Ay, the power to take wealth and inflict poverty! 

The gentleman represents a great and prosperous city. He 
comes from that favored section which lies north of the sectional 
line to which he has just alluded. He represents laborers who 
are said to be prosperous and happy under this system of protec- 
tion. They are said tohave money inthesavings banks. There, 
according to Republican orators, eyery laborer has become a 
capitalist. His cottage is fair to the sight; there is music in his 
parlor and joy in the heart of hiswife. His children play inthe 

ark, and to them the school is open nine months of the year. 

t is incredible that any statesman should seek to billet such 
prosperous workmen upon the farmers and agricultural laborers 
of the South, like an army of pensioners. 

Is it right that these prosperous laborers, whom the gentle- 
man from Pittsburg represents, should be maintained atthe ex- 

nse of those who at this time scarcely make a decent living? 

ut Ido not believe that men who earn their bread in thesweat 
of their faces in any section of the country desire to impoverish 
for their own benefit their industrial comrades in any other 
field of labor. And Iam informed that the wages of not a single 
laborer in Pittsburg have been increased since the duty on cot- 
ton-ties has been trebled. On the contrary, the effect of the act 
has been to transfer from the Government the revenue which 
formerly it derived from imported ties to those who own the 
mills, and perhaps own castles in Scotland. This revenue thus 
diverted from the Treasury, Mr. Speaker, goes not to those who 
make the ties, but to those who labor only by proxy, to men of 
elegant leisure, to men who can spend their summers abroad. 

Now, Lagain repeat, is it right for the Government, on a pre- 
text of protection to American labor, to rob the laborers of the 
South, in order to maintain these owners of mills in Pittsburg, 
Pa., and Youngstown, Ohio? In this matter, as in all the other 
items of the tariff, the alleged beneficence of protection is appro- 
priated by the manufacturer. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, something has been said in this debate 
about the American prices of cotton-ties at this time. These 
prices, of course, vary according to the season of the year in 
which the sales are made. But there are facts which can not be 
disputed on the Republican side of this House. In the debate 
which took place ir the Senate when this tax was under considera- 
tion—and I believe iron and steel products are much cheaper in 
England now than they were then—Mr. ALLISON conceded that 
cotton-ties made of steelcould be bought on the other side of the 


* ocean at 1.2 cents per pound; and yet, this law which he himself 


helped to pass put a duty on those same ties of 1.3 cents per 
pound, which was more than 100 ow cent. 

Now, at the price conceded by Mr. ALLISON, a ton of iron or 
steel ties weak amount to $24. At the lowest prices which gen- 
tlemen claim now to be the prices of ties by the bundle in this 
country during any month when they were sold, at $1.10 per bun- 
dle of 50 pounds, those ties would bring in the market $44 per 
ton. There you have a difference in price between the two con- 
tinents of $20 a ton on the basis of the conditions of two years 
ago. Who makes that $20aton? And the present difference 
would be still greater. Of course something is to be allowed for 
freights and the expenses of middlemen, but after all those de- 
ductions are made, who pockets the difference between the 
English and the American prices? I frankly avow it as my wish 
that the consumer of cotton-ties in this country shall have all 
me ee he can get by the importation of his ties from 
abroad. 

My friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. DAL2ZELL] was probably 
not present the other day when the discussion took place be- 


tween the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] and myself on | 


the subject of allowing a special privilege to a particular in- 
dustry. I thought I had disposed of the matter at that time. 
Mr. DALZELL. I was not present, sir. 
Mr. TURNER. The charge was then made, as it is made 
now. reénforced with the charge of sectionalism, that this bill 





proposed a benefit to a special class; and in reply to that I showed 
that under this same McKinley bill, for which the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania voted and for which he has made such an 
eloquent plea here to-day, those engaged in shipbuilding were 
allowed to ee nearly everything that goes to make the com- 
pleted steamship. 

Mr. DINGLEY. For the foreign trade only. 

Mr. TURNER. My friend from Maine again endeavors to 
elude me. You may split hairs with the sophists of protection 
to the crack of doom, and they have always got something else 
to fall back upon and to which they can retreat. I propose now 
to again answer the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Will my friend permit me to make a sugges- 
tion at that point? 

Mr. TURNER. I propose now toagain answer the gentleman 
from Maine if he will be patient. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Maine now virtually aban- 
dons the position assumed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. DALZELL], that the feature of this bill to which I have ad- 
verted is special, and he is endeavoring to avoid the effect of 
my reply by saying that these ships are made for the foreign 
trade. He ought to have added that that provision of the Mc- 
Kinley law, which is largely the creature of his hand, also in- 
cluded the coastwise trade between the Atlantic and Pacific ports. 
That, however, is, [ presume, a small matter which does not have 
much to do with the case. Now, the fact is that these men in 
the South, who are to-day struggling with a surplus of their own 
production, sent abroad last year nearly 6,000,000 bales of cotton 
for our foreign trade; and, sir, they lost on that cotton enough 
to have built an American navy; they lost enough on that crop 
to have subsidized all the steamship lines which the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. DINGLEy] in his wide patriotism could desire! 
[Laughter.] 
Mr. DINGLEY. Now, will the gentleman allow me at that 
point to make a suggestion which bears directly upon his argu- 
ment? 
Mr. TURNER. Let the gentleman wait until I finish my 
statement. I know that he appreciates the effect of this view. 
Now, if he wants a special privilege for all the materials of those 
ships, those vehicles of commerce, the products of his section, 
would he deny it to that great staple which forms the chief ar- 
ticle in the cargoes which those ships are to carry abroad? 
[Applause on the Democratic side. ] 
Mr. DINGLEY. Will the gentleman allow me now to make 
an answer right at that point, because there is a complete an- 
swer which the gentleman has ignored? 
Mr. TURNER. The gentleman from Maine—— 
Mr. DINGLEY. Will not the gentleman be fair about this 
matter and yield to me at this point to make the answer? 
Mr. TURNER. The gentleman has appealed to my fairness, 
and T can not resist that. [Laughter.] 
Mr. DINGLEY. Is not the gentleman aware that precisely 
the same principle which permits the free importation of mate- 
rials for the construction of vessels for the foreign trade—the al- 
lowance of a drawback—is embodied in the McKinley law as to 
eotton-bagging and cotton-ties imported and reéxported with 
cotton? The exporter of cotton may, if he chooses, import his 
bagging and ties, and when his cotton is exported with that bag- 
ging and those ties upon it, he will be entitled to a drawback 
equal to the duty paid, less 1 per cent. 
Mr. TURNER. I have met the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
by citing this law as to shipping; and I have met the gentleman 
from Maine upon his reply as to this being a privilege simply to 
our foreign commerce. Now, he throws in my face again the 
principle of the drawback. I will attend to that, if he will per- 
mit me. Before dismissing the other aspect of the subject, how- 
ever, I want to say that this cotton which goes abroad in the 
ships which exist in the gentleman's imagination, and which 
I hope will be reatized in the future—this cotton is covered with 
ties and bagging, and they are lost to the farmer in the tare. 
Now, the gentleman calls my attention to the threadbare sub- 
ject of the drawback. Will hesay that the principle of the draw- 
back applies to bagging? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Precisely. 

Mr. TURNER. Then there is no hope of the gentleman. 
Laughter.] 

Mr. DINGLEY. There is no doubt at all that it so applies 
The law is specific. 

Mr. TURNER. Mr. Speaker, I despair of the gentleman from 
Maine. I knew that he could hammer upon a little thing in this 
way as long as any man in this House; but I did not think he 
could persist in an error so plain as this. 

Mr. DINGLEY. If the gentleman will allow me, I will read 
the law. Why, sir, the complaint has been made here that those 
who export petroleum in cans are able to import the tin for 
making those cans and then obtain a drawback. 
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Mr. TURNER. I hope the gentleman from Maine will allow | bands, if they could be imported and manufactured in this coun- 


me to proceed. If I do him any injustice I will gladly enable 
him to correct it. By the provisions of the drawback invoked 
by the gentleman from Maine, all the duty imposed on materials 
imported for an American manufacture, except 1 percent, will 
be refunded under certain conditions when the manufactured 
articleisexported. There is no doubt about that; and under that 
provision a large American trade now exists which enables 
American manufacturers to sell to people in Europe and other 
countries articles necessary to our comfort at a price lower than 
that paid in this country. And I have been told that this is 
done without regard to imported materials. My friend says that 
a drawback ean be had on the jute bagging made in this country 
and sent abroad with the cotton 

Mr. DINGLEY. Not made in this country—imported. 

Mr. TURNER. Ah! 

Mr. DINGLEY. Imported with duty paid, and then exported. 
There is where the drawback comes in. 

Mr. TURNER. Iam glad the gentleman corrects his state- 
ment. 

Mr. DINGLEY. 
gentleman attributes to me. 





I did not make any such statement as the | 


Mr. TURNER. The gentleman probably did not mean it, but | 


that is what he said. : 

Mr. DINGLEY. Isaid that cotton ties or bagging might be 
imported and then sent abroad with the cotton, and a drawback 
obtained to the extent of the duty, which would give for export 
purposes free cotton-ties and free bagging. 

Mr. TURNER. Unfortunately for the gentleman, the section 
of the McKinley act providing for the drawback does not apply 


to completed manufactures like bagging and ties, when imported, | 


just as it does not apply to completed ships. 

And it does not apply to bagging for cotton manufactured in 
this country, because the materials for bagging are free to the 
manufacturer. 





| 
| 


The gentleman may say that we can get a drawback on cotton- | 


ties. The American ties or the imported ties? 
stand each other before proceeding further. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Imported ties. Drawback means the return 
of a duty paid; that is the meaning of the term. 

Mr. TURNER. 
mological assistance he has given me on this subject. 
ter. | 

Now, I say that the man who imports ties made in England 
can not get a cent of drawback when he exports hiscotton. The 
gentleman says he can. I deny it. The only law on the subject 
is section 25 of the present law, which the gentleman helped to 
frame, which provides that where imported materials on which 
duties have been paid are used in the manufacture of articles 
made in this country, then there may be this drawback. Cer- 
tainly it does not apply to the completed ties. 

A MEMBER. Or the completed bagging. - 

Mr. TURNER. Now, let me go farther; and I wish to be en- 
tirely fair to the gentleman from Maine. 
hoop iron could be treated as material out of which ties could be 
made in this country and that we might establish factories and 
convert the hoop iron into ties, and then get a drawback. Let 
us see whether that can be done under the cunning contrivance 
which the gentleman from Maine helped to put into thislaw. It 
provides: 


SEc. 25. That where imported materials on which duties have been paid 


[Laugh- 


Let us under- | 


Let us assume that | 





are used in the manufacture of articles manufactured or produced im the | 


United States there shall be allowed on the exportation of such articles a 


drawback equal in amount to the duties paid on the materials used, less 1 | 


per cent. of such duties: Provided, That when the articles exported are 
made in part from domestic materials the imported materials or the parts 
of the articles made from such materials shall so appear in the completed 
articles that the quantity or measure thereof may be ascertained: And pro- 
vided further, That the drawback on any article allowed under existing 
law shall be continued at the rate herein provided. That the imported ma- 
terials used in the manufacture or production of articles entitled to draw- 
back of customs duties when exported shall in all cases where drawback of 
duties paid on such materials is claimed, be identified, the quantity of such 
materials used and the amount of duties paid thereon shali be ascertained, 
the facts of the manufacture or production of such articles in the United 
States and their exportation therefrom shall be determined, and the draw- 


back due thereon shall be paid to the manufacturer, producer, or exporter, | 


to the agent of either pr to the person towhom such manufacturer, producer, 
exporter, or agent shall in writing order such drawback paid, under such 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe. 

Now, where could the farmer go to get a drawback on his 
cotton-ties? 

Mr. DINGLEY. 
price of the article. 
Mr, TURNER. 
evasion. We are talking of drawbacks, and the gentleman is 
drawing back now. [Laughter.} But I will endeavor at the 
pooper time to show that the farmer loses what he pays for the 

gging and ties. 
Why, Mr. Speaker, to attempt to get a drawback on these iron 


The farmer would get it in the increased | 


| bulk, 8 cents per 100 pounds; Provided, That imported sa 


[ am obliced to my learned friend for the ety- | used in curing fish taken by vessels licensed to engage in the fisheries, and 


| relatively to the usages on the other side? 





I hope my friend will not attempt another | 


try out of the English material, would be as if you attempted to 
allow a man a drawback on brass pins after they had been used. 
How can it be done? 

Mr. MOORE. It never was done. 

Mr. TURNER. Itnever was done, anditnevercanbe. They 
are little things. They are dispersed to every quarier of the 
horizon; the machinery nowhere exists to collect the drawbacks, 
and this could never be pursued by thefarmer, because you have 
put burdens on the process of the drawback which obviously bar 
him from its benefit. 

[ desire to inform my friend from Pennsylvania[Mr. DALZELL] 
that he has to-day greatly surprised me by the statement that 
the privilege of free salt allowed heretofore to an industry in his 
favored section of the Union has been repealed. I beg to assure 
him that he is mistaken. 

Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman from Tennessee made a prop- 
osition with respect to salt—— 

Mr. TURNER. I understand that. 

Mr. DALZELL. And I hops the gentleman from Georgia will 
permit me to make a brief statement. That proposition of the 
gentleman from Tennessee Laccepted as being accurate. He then 
said that it was not so under the McKinley bill, but was so under 
the law existing prior to that; to which [ replied that the Mc- 
Kinley bill had relieved the law of that inconsistency. I merely 
want the gentleman to understand that I was slate accepting 
the statement of another. : 

Mr. McMILLIN. I think my friend misapprehended my posi- 
tion; but I will not take the time of the gentleman from Georgia 
to correct it now. 

Mr. TURNER. I understood my friend from Pennsylvania to 
assert that the provision my friend from Tennessee adverted to, 
was stricken from the law. 

Mr. DALZELL. I took the statement of the gentleman from 
Tennessee on that subject. 

Mr. TURNER. Then I beg leave to correct the inaccuracy, 
no matter where it originated. Paragraph 322 of the present 
law is as follows: 

Salt in bags, sacks, barrels, or other packages 12 cents per 100 pounds; in 

t in bond may be 


in curing fish on the shores of the navigable waters of the United States. 
under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe; and 


| upon proof that the salt has been used for either of the purposes stated in 


this proviso, the duties on the same shall be remitted: Provided further, 
That exporters of meats, whether packed or smoked, which have been cured 
in the United States with imported salt, shall, upon satisfactory proof, under 
such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe, that such 


| meats have been cured with imported salt, have refunded to them from the 


Treasury the duties paid on the salt so used in curing such exported meats, 
in amounts not less than $100. 

And the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] has just, re- 
minded me of a special provision of the law on the subject of tin. 
[t is as follows: 

There shall be allowed on the imported tin plate used in the manufacture 
of cans, boxes, packages. and all articles of tinware exported, either empty 
or filled with domestic products, a drawback equal to the duty paid on such 
tin plate, iess 1 per cent of such duty, which shall be retained for the use of 
the United States. 

These special privileges are allowed to certain industries es- 
tablished in a certain section, on the pret=xt that they concern 
our export trade; why should not a similar privilege be allowed 
to those who make the greatest contribution to our foreign com- 
merece? And is it sectional for us to ask for this privilege? 

Now, sir, it is said that the American consumer of bagging-and 
ties sells them at the price of his cotton. Why, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. EzkA B. TAYLOR], whospoke on this subject the 
other day, had a discussion with me on the same question while 
the McKinley bill was under consideration, and frankly conceded 
to me that the bagging and ties were a loss to the producer of 
the cotton. Idemonstrated then, on the statement of a reputable 
manufacturer from Rhode Island, that that was necessarily the 
case. But the gentleman from Pennsylvania concedes that on 


| the other side of the ocean the price of the cotton is fixed under 


conditions which deduct as tare from each bale of cotton 30 
pounds, or 6 per cent of the weight, for the bagging and ties. 
[ want to ask him or anybody else, how could the cotton move- 
ment go on if it were not true that the New York price is fixed 
Even the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] will hardly deny, on reflection, that 
the price of cotton is at last everywhere fixed as in Liverpool, on 
the basis of the net cotton. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. 
testimony here. 

Mr. TURNER. 


And that was proved by the 


I thank my friend from Alabama, but I have 


not the time to dwell on details. 

I propose now to take another step forward, which I presume 
the gentleman from Maine in front of me will appreciate, be- 
cause the subject to which I am about to allude originated 
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with a gentleman of his State. I refer to the subject of reci- 
procity. The countries that buy our cotton import that cotton 
free of duty. They place no tax upon it. Six millions of bales 
went to them last year, which they gladly received. Ought we 
to tax this cotton on its way to them? Ought they not to be 
allowed the poor privilege of selling us in return the bagging 
and the ties in which that cotton is bound? That eminent gen- 
tleman from Maine who devised this system, which was rejected 
by the House and was put on in the Senate, avowed as his pur- 
pose in proposing the scheme of reciprocity that he wished to 
make a market for a few more barrels of American pork and a 
few more bushels of American wheat. I want, on the same prin- 
om to make a market for afew more bales of American cotton. 

t has been always urged that under protection domestic com- 
petition shields the consumer against extortion. I deny it. I 
say that under protection combination adds to the process of ex- 
tortion. Under this system in 1888, when the jute coverings for 
cotton were worth only 74 cents 4 pound, the sharpers engaged 
in that business, after having appeared before the Ways and 
Means Committee and vainly endeavored to show to what con- 
sideration they were entitled, went home and defiantly organized 
a trust or a corner, by which they put up the price of bagging 
to 123 or 13 cents per yard at the factory. 

Now let me tell my friend from New Jersey [Mr. ENGLISH], 
who criticised me somewhat yesterday, that that loss of 5 cents 
a yard which these bagging manufacturers mercilessly inflicted 
upon the producers of cotton would have aggregated enough 
money to have built fifty small jute-bagging factories in the 
South. The sacrifice thus entailed on the producers of cotton 
in Georgia alone, on the figures which the gentleman himself 
has given us, would have made ten jute-bagging factories in that 
State. Wecan not bring these men into the courts for their 
crime, but we offer the pending bill as the best substitute for 
what lawyers call a bill to trace a trust fund. And here let me, 
in passing, remark that I want to add to the defenses which 
these producers of cotton set up against that remorseless trust 
the privilege of importing the machinery which makes the jute 
bagging—machinery which the American factories all import, 
which can be worked by women and children, and which at a 
small cost, as the gentleman himself estimated, can be built as 
easily as these farmers have built their warehouses through the 
Southern States during the past year or two. 

And not only that, sir, but in the State of Georgia, in Alabama, 
or Mississippi, or Texas, or South Carolina, they can, under the 

rivileges which this bill will confer with free machinery and 

ree jute butts, employ their convicts better than they are now 

employed, and dedicate their labor to the manufacture of these 
things so necsssary to the chief industry of the citizens of those 
States. 

Now, my friend from Ohio [Mr. EzRA B. TAYLOR], usually so 
fair, feeling, no doubt, the weight of the arguments and consid- 
erations which could be adduced in support of this bill, the other 
day took occasion while talking about free trade to use the fol- 
lowing language, which I confess I would scarcely have expected 
at the hands of so courteous a gentleman: 

It was urged by him [Mr. Calhoun] in the interest of slavery. 

It was connected with the right of buying and selling babies. It was con- 
nected with the right of dissolving the marriage relation when money 
considerations demanded it. It came down through their traditions. It be- 
came attached to the Confederate cause. It went into the Confederate 
Constitution. They believe in it yet and they are in earnest about it. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall pause here to make no defense of slav- 
rey. Ihave none to make for it. Neither will Iarraign thean- 
cestors of gentlemen on this floor who first set up the slave traffic 
in this country, nor will I make any comparison between the 
crime of those who brought the slaves here from their native 
wilds and those who reared them and fitted them to be citizens. 
Let that pass. But has it occured to the gentleman from Ohio 
that when statesmen here or abroad meditate a political crime 
it is usual to do the deed in the name of liberty? 

I am amazed that any gentleman here who contemplates asim- 
ilar offense against our civilization should attempt to conjure 
by the ghost of slavery. Hasit occurred to the gentleman from 
Ohio that when he is making away from us, holding in his hands 
the pennies and the nickels which have been filched under pro- 
tection from the pocketsof my constituents, and then cries ‘' Slav- 
ery” back at me, he is only resorting to the vulgar dodge of 
**Stop thief!” 

I ask him if slavery is extinct in this country to-day. The 
negro is free, but how is it with the rest of us? The man who 
takes what he has not earned from the man who has earned it is 
worse than a slave-driver. Even in the language embalmed by 
the highest court in the land, he is a robber; and the man who 
dces not receive the full reward of his labor, what is he? The 
man who under legal compulsion must labor for the support of 
another without compensation isaslave! You have prided your- 
selves upon having stricken the shackles from three millions cf 
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slaves, and you exult in the performance every time you can, but 
you have substituted for slavery a system by which you have put 
the fetters on all your countrymen of every race and condition. 
The modern Republican feudal system is worse even than the 
ancient system, and it is worse than the old patriarchal institu- 
tion of slavery. 

Those institutions imposed mutual obligations and mutual du- 
ties; but under this heartless and cruel system you can rack 
and ruin the poor of this country as long as they are useful, and 
when they cease to be useful they may go to the poorhouse! 
[Applause. | 

We are villeins of the lords of taxation! We wear the collar 
of the tariff! We wear the shoddy livery of our masters! If 
we buy our clothing in some freer land we are fined! If we do 
not pay the fine we are imprisoned! At last, we want amnesty! 
Our only crime is poverty, and that was imposed by law! 

Mr. Speaker, the time has come when we aspire to ‘reedom; 
the time has come when we mean to be free. And if the gentle- 
men on the other side will not concede something to us, I ask 
them to put their ears to the ground and listen. Unless conces- 
sions are made, unless something is done for the amelioration of 
the existing distress—I am not an alarmist, far from it—but un- 
less some relief is given these people to retain their confidence 
in the beneficence of a great and glorious government you will 
produce despair. You will convince them that they are under 
outlawry and proscription from their own countrymen! 

Let us reason together; let us meet- on fair ground. If you 
foster your particular industries by protection, and give to other 
industries bounties,exemptions,and privileges on special grounds, 


_be fair with us and allow us to share the equity of the same merci- 


ful provisions. Do these things for us and we will meet you 
half way. We have no desire to prostrate you. We have suf- 
fered ourselves too much to desire to inflict curses on our friends 
in the North; and for one I desire to say that nothing would so 
gratify my heart as to cee every city and every community in 
the North flourishing and happy, if they will at the same time give 
us the same privileges and the same opportunities at the South 
and at the West. Give us some reciprocity in this matter; thu 
ej u.ties as well as the burdens. Instead of being oppo.d to 
each other on this merciless line of sectional taxation and slav- 
ery, let us join hands and feel that we are not only countrymen 
but brothers. [Loud applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, | demand the previous question on the 
amen nent and on the engrossment and third reading of the bill. 


‘ 


Election Contest—Noyes vs. Rockwell. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN R. FELLOWS, 


. ‘OF NEW YORK. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 22, 1892. 


The House having under consideration the contested-election case of Noyes 
vs. Rockwell, from the Twenty-eighth Congressional district of New York— 

Mr. FELLOWS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Before entering upon the argument which [ 
shall have the privilege to address to the House, I desire to ask 
the gentleman from Virginia, the chairman of the Committee 
on Elections, a question, the answer to which will, I apprehend, 
much limit the debate so far as I shall participate in it. If the 
Doyle ballots are rejected and the 28 marked Rockwell ballots 
are received will not that entitle Mr. Rockwell to his seat upon 
any return that has been made? 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Mr. Speaker, I answer the gentleman very 
frankly and candidly, that, if the 16 Doyle ballots are rejected, 
and the 28 ballots cast for Mr. Rockwell are retained in the 
count, that willseat Mr. Rockwell. 

Mr. FELLOWS. Either upon the return, as made by the 
board of county canvassers, or upon the returns indicated as the 
proper return by the decisions of the courts of New York ? 

Mr. O’FERRALL. I have answered the gentleman without 
regard to the recount at all. 

Mr. FELLOWS. Upon any return then—— 

Mr. O’FERRALL. No,I do not say that. I[amspeaking now 
outside of the —— of the recount altogether. 

Mr. FELLOWS. Well, I ask the gentleman if, upon the bal- 
lot as counted by the eee and returned to the board of 
county canvassers, the ballot which the court of appeals of New 


York has decided should have been the basis upon which the 
certificate was issued, if that return was before the House and 
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these 16 Doyle ballots were eliminated and the 28 ballots cast 
for Mr. Rockwell were received, would not that seat Mr. Rock- 
well? 

Mr. O'FERRALL. Yes, Mr. Speaker, if the count is made 
upon the face of the return, as it is held by the courts of the 


State of New York it should have been, and the 16 Doyle bal- 
lots are rejected and the 28 Rockwell ballots are admitted, that 
will seat Mr. Rockwell. I supposed the House understood that 
all the time. 

Mr. FELLOWS. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has been en- 
tirely fair and candid in his answer and has limited this discus- 
sion to where, from the first, I have supposed it should be fixed. 

A ip many questions have been interpolated upon the case 
which, according to my conception of the real issue here involved, 
have no pertinency or relevancy whatever. 

I shail undertake pereeey to show that the decision of the 
court of appeals in the State of New York can in no wise affect 
this question, and in any possible attitude of the case could not 
have any relation to the matter presented for the consideration 
of this House. Whatever that court decided was in reference 
to the modes of procedure in the State of New York, and was 
not designed and could not have the effect to establish any rule 
of construction or line of action to be taken by this body. 

The two propositions, then, relating to these two different sets 
of ballots, are the propositions which I shall discuss before this 
House. I shall undertake to demonstrate that the 16 ballots cast 
for Mr. Noyes, known as the “ Doyle” ballots, were fraudulent 
ballots, purchased ballots, bribed ballots, the result of a crimi- 
nal conspiracy, and, by the force of the statute of the State of New 
York and of every decision thereunder, are notfor one moment to 
beconsidered here. They givenotitle. They are notin thiscase. 
Void from the beginning, unworthy of acceptance, tainted from 
the moment they were cast, they should have been at once elimi- 
nated from the consideration of this question. I shallattemptto 
demonstrate that the 28 ballots which have been characterized 
as marked ballots cast for Mr. Rockwell were valid ballots, legal 





| 
| 
| 


no court whatever, obedient simply to the statutes of the State, 
met, canvassed the returns, and issued the certificate to Mr. 
Rockwell, the contestee here, five months before the court of 
appeals determined the question at all. 

Will it be contended by any gentleman representing the ma- 
jority of the committee here that the board of State canvassers 
acted without authority, acted in excess of their power? They 
acted within the strictest limitation of the rights and duties con- 
fided to them by the laws of the State of New York. They were 
under an imperative and compelling obligation to act in obedi- 
ence to those laws. They had to canvass this vote as they had 
it; they canvassed it and issued this certificate, as I have said, 
before the court of appeals determined the question of the va- 
lidity of the returns at all. 

So that when the gentlemen talk about the assertion of the 
doctrine of States rights, the maintenance of the power of the 
State to control its affairs, as a right to be recognized upon the 
floor of this House, I beg them to observe that the constitutional 
and legal obligation imposed upon the only tribunal that could 
exercise it in the State of New York has been exercised, and the 
result of it is that with whatever of power and dignity the sov- 
ereignty of New York can attach to her act she has stamped 
Mr. Rockwell as the Representative from her Twenty-eighth dis- 
trict upon the floor of this Congress. 

But let us go farther and see just what it was that this court 
decided. Gentlemen have learned that we were under the oper- 
ation of a new ballot law, strange to us all, the result of the con- 
tention of very many years, the result of earnest thought and 
debate and anxiety upon the part of the electors of the State of 
New York. Itdemandednew forms. As was urged a few days 
ago with such splendid force and legal ability by my colleague 
| Mr. MAGNER], new rules, new methods, new modes of procedure, 
absolutely foreign to anything: we had known before, were pre- 
scribed under that ballotlaw. Itis strange, then, that when the 
officerscame to make up the return which the law declared should 
be made, first upon a return sheet furnished by the State, and 


and good ballots, with no iaint upon them, which, if you follow | then, by means of a sampie ballot appended to the back, on which 


the laws of the State of New York, the construction given to the 


should be written the number of votes cast for each candidate, 


statutes by its courts, can not be rejected in the final settlement | that there should have been some mistakes made by these in- 


of this case. 

In the first place let us see who the parties are before this, the 
final tribunal, this, the court of appeals in this matter. There 
is a sitting member, bearing with him the seal and impress and 
mandate of the State of New York. Very much of discussion 
has been entered upon here which I have deemed wholly irrele- 
vant, as to whether we, of this side of the House, jealous in our 
maintenance of the rights of States, should not concede very 
much of importance and value to the opinion which has been 
rendered by the courts of New York. Certainly we should if it 
had any effect or bearing whatever upon the question before this 
House, if it related to anything we are called upon to settle by 
the discussion here or by our votes finally to be given. I would 
go as far as any Democrat can go in the assertion of that which 
is the vital, fundamental, living, underlying principle of our 
Government. The power not granted does repose in. the State. 


The powers not expressly conferred remain with the people, and | 


inso far as the rights within the States are or can be interpreted 


and declared by the courts of the States, I shall forever uphold | 


them upon the floor of this House. 

But let us see what the attitude of the parties here is. What 
is the highest evidence of the sovereignty of the State? How 
has it been exercised in this case? The contestee, Mr. Rock- 
well, comes before this body asking for itsfinal decision with a 
certificate from the State of New York, bearing its seal, the 
highest and supremest evidence of its sovereignty and of its 
power. He bears the seal upon that certificate, obtained in pur- 
suance of the laws of the State of New York. 

Gentlemen seem to have singularly misunderstood the effect 
of this decision or the time at which it was rendered. Our laws 
require the county canvassers, within a certain period of time, 
to return their canvass to the board of State canvassers. It re- 
quires that that board of officers, constituting the State board of 
canvassers, shall within a limited and prescribed time canvass 
the returns thus sent to them and issue their certificates accord- 
ingly. They are bound by a limitation of time; they must act 
within it. Over the question at issue théy become /functus offi- 
cio when that time has elapsed. Within the prescribed limita- 
tions of the statute the board of State canvassers of New York 
must make up their complete returns from the returns sent in by 
the various boards of county carivassers, and filing that return 
in the office of the secretary of state. obtain therefrom the cer- 
tificate to the candidate whom they declare to be elected, which 
certificate bears evidence and impress of the sovereignty of the 
State in the presence of its seal. 

Now, the board of State canvassers, compelled to act upon the 
returns they had before them, under the restraint or coercion of 








spectors, acting for the first time, as to which was the proper 
source from which to gather the returns? 

Mr. RAINES. Will my colleague allow me a question right 
here? 

Mr. FELLOWS. If it is a question. 

Mr. RAINES. Simply a question. Does not the gentleman 
know that that feature of the law did not change what had been 
the practice for twenty years? 

Mr. FELLOWS. Undoubtedly. The House will perceive 
that this question can never arise unless there should be a dis- 


| crepancy between the face of the returns and the returns as 


made up from the attached ballots. For instance, the law pre- 
scribed that upon the blank sheet, the return sheet, as it is 
called, which is furnished by the State, there should be made 
out in writing—entirely in words, nothing in figures—the names 
of the persons voted for, the office for which each person was a 
candidate, and the number of votes that each and every one re- 
ceived. 

Upon the back of that return sheet there shall then be at- 
tached in a singular way a sample ballot of all the ballots that 
were cast; that is to say, the ballot shall be put upon the back of 
the sheet, not covering it entirely; and then upon the ballot, run- 
ning across the sheet, the writing having by law to appear upon 
each, there shall appear written by the inspectors or canvassers 
the number of votes castof each of these sample ballots. 

Now, unless there is, in the complete tabulation, some discrep- 
ancy between the two returns—the return made up from the 
sample ballot and the return made up from the aggregated vote 
as it appears upon the face of the sheet—you wili perceive no 
question could arise for the considerativu of our courts. Andthe 
gentleman from New York [Mr. RAINES] will not deny that for 
the first time in the history of the State of New York this ques- 
tion was settled. It was so much an open question that the mem- 
bers of the court of appeals differed in opinion as to what should 
be the correct return, the present chief justice of that court writ- 
ing a very lengthy and learned opinion going to establish that 
the safest way to make up the return by which the rights alike 
of the elector and the candidate were to be best guarded was to 
make it up from the sample ballots, as these inspectors in five 
districts in the county of Chemung did make them up. 

Now, all that the court of appeals decided, or intended to de- 
cide, was, what should be the uniform, consistent, and permanent 
rule for the counting of these ballots hereafter. The question 
of fraud, of right to seat, of invalid ballots, was never before that 
court. No claim of title was given toeither of these men. The 


court of appeals simply said that the proper method of making 
the,return was by giving the aggregate vote upon the face of the 
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return sheet; and if that had been done, Mr. Noyes would have 
received the certificate. Then what? Then for the first time 
we should have had the question and the only question that we 
have before us for consideration to-day. 

What difference would it haye made or could it have made, in 
the judgment of the House of Representatives, on the case at 
issue as to who held the certificate? Allthat the courtsof New 
York have attempted to do is to prescribe a rule of action, a 
method which shall be observed by the election officers of the 
State of New York. It would be a presumption of prerogative 
and authority never claimed by the most ardent advocate of the 
States rights doctrine that upon the merits of a contest upon 
the title to a seat, upon an investigation and determination of 
the ballots cast, the court of appeals of the State of New York 
or of any other State, or any court, could bind this House so that 
it may not exercise the constitutional prerogative conferred 
upon it. 

Sir, it is not the vote upon the face of the return that Congress 
is to consider. The determination of that vote is always a mat- 
ter for the adjudication of the States through their own legal 
machinery. No power reposes in this House to touch that ques- 
tion. But the validity, the integrity, and the morality of the 
return, whoever may hold the certificate, is the precise question 
with which we have to deal, and is the sole question confronting 
us at this time. . 

Independent of anything that has been decided in the courts of 
the State of New York, which State has only for the first time 
established a permanent and uniform rule, hitherto in doubt and 
unsettled, we are brought now to the consideration, not of 
whether the ballots on the face of the returns elected either 
Rockwell or Noyes, but whether those ballots were lawful bal- 
lots, rightfully cast by clean hands, by unstained men, and not 
in violation of the election laws of the State within which they 
were cast. 

That is the only question I 9, ees that is here for the con- 
sideration of this House. And, Mr. Speaker, by no declamation, 
however vehement or impassioned, by no appeals to party alle- 
giance will we be prevented from clearly understanding that that 
is at once the basis of our action and the limitation of our duty. 
No frantic appeals to Democrats, no justification of the doctrine 
of States rights will take us away from the recognition of the 
fact that the Constitution of the United States, with whatever 
of sanctity it could bestow, has invested the body that sits under 
this roof with absolute power to determine the elections, the 
qualifications, and the returns of its own members. 

We leave to the courts in New York and to your courts in 
Virginia the settlement of the question as to who is the proper 
elector, what shall be his requirements and qualifications, what 
sort of ballot he shall deposit, what it shall have upon it, and how it 
shall be returned. Nobody on this side of the House will for 
one moment contend that over that line of question, or kindred 
questions, this House has any desire or wish save to follow the 
law prescribed and laid down by the statutes of the State. 

But when we come to the examination of the ballot itself, to 
a determination of the question as to whether the ballots cast 
were legal ballots or not; whether they were cast by men en- 
titled to vote or by women, who were not allowed to exercise the 
right of the franchise in the State where they were deposited; 
whether they were honest ballots or purchased ballots, which 
in law are void and fraudulent, these questions we will not sur- 
render to the keeping of any other power under the skies. Here 
where the sovereignty of all the States is crystallized into the 
sovereignty of the nation, under the sanctity of our oaths, and 
within the prescribed duties allotted to us by the Constitution, 
we will settle these questions. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there were 28 ballots cast for the contestee, 
upon which there was a device of some sort. Before consider- 
ing the validity of these ballots, I propose to treat of the legal 

uestion involved in their presence here at all. I affirm that 
the Committee on Elections should never have brought these 28 
votes to the notice of the House. 

Let us see what the law is. I read from the United States 
Statutes at Large: 

In all contested-election cases the time allowed for taking testimony shall 
be ninety days, and the ee shall be taken in the follow order: The 
contestant shall take testimony during the first forty days, anc the returned 


member during the succeeding forty days, and the contestant may take tes- 
thmony in rebuttal only during the remaining ten days of said period. 


Eighty days for testimony in chief, forty days on each side, 
and then ten days for testimony in rebuttal only on the part of 
the contestant. I need not appeal to alawyer on this floor to an- 
swer as to what is rebutting testimony, what it is to be construed 
as such by this House in the consideration of this question now 
before it. It is that testimony only which answers and responds 
te some testimony which has n previously given in the case. 
It can only relate to testimony that has already been introduced 


in the case. Nowwhatisthatlaw? Itisthe construction which 
Congress has put upon the constitutional power bestowed. 

The Constitution, as I have said, declares that this House shall 
possess the right to judge of the election, qualifications, and re- 
turns of its own members. Congress has decided the mode and 
manner in which it will execute that constitutional function. It 
prescribed thet law. There is no other. Every man who has 
taken his oath before that-desk has sworn to support the laws of 
the United States and the Constitution in pursuance of which 
they are made. You derive no right to investigate a question of 
contested election except by the constitutional provision, and 
youacquire no method of ascertaining that rightor of discharging 
that duty except that prescribed in the statute of your enact- 
ment. More than that, by the law of 1875, it is required that 
this section, which I have read, shall be so construed as requir- 
ing all testimony in cases of contested elections to be taken within 
ninety days. he beginning and the end of your power to take 
testimony is there. 

By what right, then, is this question of the 28 marked ballots 
that were cast for Rockwell before this House? It will not be 
claimed by the Committee on Elections that there was any no- 
tice given in the pleadings of an intention to inquire into these 
ballots. No; neither by the notice of contest nor by the notice 
of evidence to be introduced by the contestant was it hinted that 
Rockwell would be called to confront the accusation of fraudu- 
lent ballots cast for him. Not at all. Rockwell was brought 
face to face with the single ————s that by the decrees of 
certain courts, mentioning them, it had been decided that the 
return upon which Mr. Rockwell obtained his certificate was not 
the return which should have been made. 

In his answer Mr. Rockwell serves notice upon the contestant 
that he would not only meet him upon that field of his selection, 
but he charged him, in every county of that Congressional dis- 
trict and in almost every voting district, with having bribed 
voters either by the use of his own money or that of his agents. 
He charged him with having corruptly attempted to influence 
the electors. He charged that it was not a pure, but that it was 
a purchased ballot that returned, if it should return, Mr. Noyes 
from the Twenty-eigthth district. 

I have stated that full notice was served upon Mr. Noyes that 
the question of a corrupted ballot would be charged upon him, 
and that evidence would be taken upon that; but never was Mr. 
Rockwell, at any point of this case, confronted with the propo- 
sition that he would be required to introduce testimony as to a 
fraudulent ballot. No notice was served upon him. He was left 
in complete and absolute ignorance of the fact that that was in- 
tended to be sprung upon the referee in the final investigation. 

And it was only on the last day of the ten days given for the 
taking of testimony in rebuttal that the contestant introduced 
evidence showing that these 28 marked ballots were cast for 
Rockwell. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. I do not want to interrupt the gentleman 
at all, for I know what these interruptions are, and [ want to 
hear the gentleman consecutively; but can the gentleman point 
out where he finds, in the record, that it was on the last of the 
ten days that this evidence was introduced? 

Mr. FELLOWS. I can not turn to the page in the record. I 
do not know just where it is, but it has been stated from the be- 
ginning to the end of this contention. It has been repeated by 
two or three membersof the Elections Committee. It was stated 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Coss], of the minority. 
It was stated by Mr. GILLESPIE that these proceedings were had 
on the very last day of the ten days. 

Nowhere has the statement been challenged. Ithas never been 
denied anywhere, and I assume from the assertions of these gen- 
tlemen who are familiar with the proceedings had before the 
Committee on Elections that itis true. It would be immaterial 
if it were not, but I believe the gentlemen upon the other side 
will not deny that it was upon the very last of the ten days that 
they confronted Mr. Rockwell for the first time with the propo- 
sition that there were marked ballots cast for him. Mr. Rock- 
well did all he could do by his counsel. He appealed to the ref- 
eree upon thatstatute. Hesaid there was no power to take such 
testimony, that it was in violation of law, since as with the ex- 
piration of that day, the going down of that sun, all testimony 
must cease, it gave to the contestee absolutely no possibility of 
answer. And yet when he appealed to the Committee on Elec- 
tions to strike this testimony from the record they took the mo- 
tion under consideration and to this hour have never decided it. 

Strange proceeding! Extraordinary and unusual departure 
from the accustomed methods of ascertaining and determining 
legal propositions. I assert that these 28 marked ballots are in 
this Bouse, by the consent of this majority report, in violation 


of a solemn law of the United States; that every member upon 
this floor who has sworn obedience to the laws of his country, 
which this Congress itself enacted, must find it imperative upon 
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him to repel at once any a to press upon his considera- 
tion these 28 marked ballots. They are here contrary to the 
statutes yourselves have made to govern your proceedings. 

But even if it be asserted that that is merely technical, a 
lawyer’s plea to evade responsibility, I will answer that simple jus- 
tice as between man and man, it seems to me, should demonstrate 
that you should not take this contestee, as thus he was taken, and 

put manacles upon his limbs and a plug in his mouth, refusing 
him even the privilegeof reply, and then confront him with this 
mass of accusation. For itis no technical proposition, but asolid 
legal fact, that from the hour that evidence was thus sprung 
upon the contestee down to this hour he has had no chance of 
reply, and with Rockwell thus bound and stifled by the cunning 
of the contestant, this House is asked by the majority of the 
Committee on Elections to hurl the accusation of fraud in his 
face and vote against him because he does not reply when the 
laws of his country have closed his mouth and compelled his 
silence. 

Mr. BUSHNELL. If it would not interrupt the gentleman, I 
desire to ask whether there is any testimony in the case any- 
where as to how those marks got upon those 28 ballots, and 
whether Mr. Rockwell had anybody who, acting as an agent for 
him, put the marks on these 28 ballots. 

Mr. FELLOWS. Itisa most pertinent inquiry. It hasa vital 
relation toa fair consideration of the case; and before I shall have 
concluded I shall attempt, and I trust satisfactorily, to answer it. 

Mr. ALLEN. If my friend will allow me here. The gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. O’FERRALL] asked where was the testi- 
mony as to these ninety days. I will just read from the record. 
The answer of the contestee was filed on the 23d day of January; 
this proof was taken on the 25th day of April, which is more 
than ninety days. 

Mr. FELLOWS. The committee itself fixes the time. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I said a little while ago that we must con- 
sider the attitude of the parties before this House. One is here 
seated under the sanction and seal of hisState. The other comes 
with a contest. The contestant should have clean hands. He 
should come before this tribunal with a perfect case before we 
will set aside this certificate of election and fail to give its due 
weight and effect to the imprimatur of the State of New York. | 
We will require that the man who assails it shall himself be un- | 
stained; that he shall come with a perfect case, without badge 
of fraud or mark of iniquity. 

Let us see, then, what is the attitude of these 28 ballots. My 
friend has made an important inquiry. There is nothing that | 
indicates that Mr. Rockwell had men employed purchasing | 
voters. No, from the beginning to the end of this case, Mr. | 


Speaker, there has never been the slightest accusation of fraud 
against Mr. Rockwell or his friends upon that election day. It | 
is not assumed that the canvassers made the return they did with | 
a fraudulent purpose or intent. Why, as I have said, the court | 
of appeals itself differed as to how the returns should have been | 
made. It was, therefore, not singular that the inspectors, un- 
trained in the interpretation of law, should themselves have dif- 
ferred. No imputation of fraud rests upon the return. 

Where, in the whole course of this contention—where, within 
the pages of that record, do you findone single line that accuses 
those who were acting in the interest of Mr. Rockwell—or thy | 
ticket upon which he ran that day—of being participants in and | 
fraud of any character whatever? Is.it shown that he uses | 
money? No. Everybody who has read the record knows the 


upon the other side and in the interest of a man who came from 


a comparatively remote district, himself a man of large wealth, | 
All the money that was | 


to become a candidate in this district. 
used was used upon the one side, and that was not the side of 
Mr. Rockwell, and nobody accuses him of it. 
those 28 ballots? 
Mr. McMILLIN. 


how those 28 ballots got marked? 

Mr.FELLOWS. No; and itis pat te that point that I am 
coming, and it is the very kernel of this case. 

Now, how do the 28 ballots stand? Well, in the first place, 
nobody has alleged fraud against them. “Why, then, should you 
cast them out. A marked ballot is not void by the law of New 
York, or was not in 1890, simply by reason of its having a mark 
upon it. An honest voter, with the loftiest purposes and high- 
est purity, might cast a marked ballot. It might be marked by 
the printer. It might be marked by any one of the persons 
through whose hands it passed before it reached him. Te must 


be a ballot so marked with the knowledge of the person voting 

it as to identify him as the man who voted the ballot. 
The purpose of the law is to insure seerecy. A ballot which | 

violate that high purpose of the statute is not a void | 


does not 


| it upon the other end? 
fact perfectly well that he had and has no money to use. Every- | 
body knows that money was employed freely and generously | 


But how about | 
| names upona paster ballot shall be printed, and on these ballots 
I was just going to ask my friend, if it will | 
not interrupt him, if there is any evidence in the record as to | 
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ballot. A ballot may be marked and still be a secret ballot so 
far as the individual voter isconcerned. It gives noopportunity 
of knowing how A, B, C, or D voted to find 8 or 10 ballots all 
marked the same way. That, I say, gives no opportunity for 
distinguishing the individuals by whom they were cast. 

But has my friend from Virginia, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, reflected that the Doyle ballots, the foul-tainted things 
that were cast that day, were all paster ballots, and not the 
official ballots furnished by the State? The paster ballot is 
prepared outside 85f the polling place.) You do not receive it 
from the qualified election officers. ‘You are its custodian. 
You may carry it in your pocket to thé voting place. You are 
not required to show it toanyone. You may affix it to any one 
of the official ballots you choose and it must be counted. Thus 
you may put a Democratic paster upon a Republican official bal- 
lot. It may not half cover that ballot. It may leave a dozen 
names disclosed, and yet the law of New York declares that only 
the names upon the paster shall be counted. 

I need say nothing more respecting the law itself. The gen- 
tleman from Alabama, Judge Coss, has so exhaustively analyzed 
it as to preelude all necessity for further discussion. The single 
point I wish to bring your attention to is that the paster ballot 
may be prepared outside the polling place, and that all the 
Doyle ballots were thus prepared. The 28 marked ballots cast 
for Rockwell were official ballots. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. Now, Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. FELLOWS. I can not submit to interruptions. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. I ask the House to hear me upon that 
point when I come to reply. 

Mr. FELLOWS. Certainly the House will hear you. 

Mr. RAINES. But the gentleman from New York [Mr. FEL- 
LOWS] certainly does not wish to go to the House with a mis- 
statement of facts. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. Mr. Speaker, I will take care of this when 
the time comes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. "The gentleman from New York 
{Mr. FELLOWS] declines to yield. 

Mr. FELLOWS. I decline to yield for the reason that the 
concluding words are with the majority. They will submit the 
record and make their statement. 

These ballots are official ballots. Who then had control of 
them? The election officers. Who could have marked them? 
They could only have been marked either before or after they 
came into the possession of the voter. He could not have marked 
them; twenty-eight men could not have marked them, because 
each man goes alone into the polling place and prepares his own 
ballot; and these 28 ballots all bore the same device—a figure in 
one corner (the figure 5, I believe) and a check mark in the 
other. All were marked a:ike—all apparently in the same hand- 
writing. Now you will perceive at once that twenty-eight men 
could not have prepared these ballots in that way, each inde- 
pendently and by himself. 

What, then, is the character of these ballots? There is noal- 
legation of fraud whatever against them. How, then, were they 
presumably marked? Why,the record tells us that when the 
election inspectors, the canvassers of the vote, came to number 
off the ballots they put them each for himself in little piles. 
What more natural, then, that in piling them up. in piles of five 
for instance, and calling out the number, the poll clerk should 
mark ‘'5” upon the endof the ticket on the pile and should check 
Precisely the same mark appeared on 
every one of these ballots, no mark enabling a man to distinguish 
one ballot from another. 

Now, look at the Doyle ballots; and I shall hasten over them, 
because I do not care to occupy the full time permitted me. Let 
us see what characterizes these Doyle ballots. First, every one 
of them was a paster ballot; second, every one of them was in 
violation of law, because the law expressly declares that all the 


all the names were written in lead penciland by one man. They 
were void ballots for that reason, unknown to and rejected by 
our law. They should not have been for one moment consid- 
ered in this case. They were cast for no one known to exist. 
There were no Doyles candidates in that election. 

It will hardly be contended by the majority of the committee— 
so ardent, seemingly, to embrace the theory that there was op- 
position to Judge EKarl—that 16 men of their own separate 
thought and action, without any concert or complicity what- 
ever, should work out this juggle which was represented by the 
alphabetical Doyle ballots. 

Let me tell you about the impossibility of recognizing any oi 
the 28 marked ballots. Suppose, sir, that somebody had bought 
a block, not of 5 voters, but of 28, and had agreed with them 
that they should be paid a specified price if 28 ballots bearinga 
certain device should be found in the box—the 28 Rockwell bal- 
lots if you like. , 
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Now, suppose the twenty-eight persons, with whom this com- 
act has been made, go to the polls and vote; their names are 
rne upon the tally sheet or poll list; they all vote; but when 
you come to count out the ballots you find there are but 20 of 
these marked ballots which have been voted. Eight of the men 
who made the bargain have failed to keep it, have cheated you. 
How would you discover who the eight were when you came to 
pay those who had kept faith with you? How would you know 
whom to settle with? How could you possibly,ascertain who had 
voted and who had not? That isthe case with these 28 ballots— 
fair ballots bearing the names of living candidates who were ac- 
tually running in that race—ballots prescribed by the State— 
ballots incapable of being recognized, ballots to which no stigma 
or taint or fraud attaches. How are you, honest men of this 
House, going to reject them when the laws of New York declare 
that they are justly entitled to be counted? 

But it will not be claimed that sixteen men thought each one 
for himself and without collusion with others, that it would be 
safe to vote for A. Doyle, B. Doyle, C. Doyle, and so down 
through sixteen letters of the alphabet. How perfect was the 
method devised of identifying each ballot. First, there was a 
paster prepared outside in the handwring of a known corrup- 
tionist, McArthur, who all the day went flitting about from dis- 
trict to district in Seneca County, furnishing money—a man 
to whom men were sent by mysterious whispers, as ‘‘Go over 
to that ward and see McArthur;” a man whose associates and 
co-conspirators handed money to others with the instruction, 
**Go down the street and hand this money to that man.” And 
then, when these people were asked ‘‘ Did you ever see the man 
before to whom you were sent?” they answered, ‘‘No, I did 
not know him, but I gave him the money.” These men had 
hired a room in which to meet and conspire. For the purpose 
of assisting in getting purchasable Democrats they had secured 
a Democrat, by a coalition and conspiracy entered into with 
him, to try and win men from their party allegiance. 

This ballot prepared outside by these men bore that signature; 
and two of the men who voted the Doyle ticket declare that they 
received money for voting —— 

Mr. O'FERRALL. Only one. 

Mr. FELLOWS. One said his vote did not goin the right 
box, and another declared that he got a pair of pants for voting. 
Mr. O’FERRALL. McDermott did not vote a Doyle ballot. 

Mr. FELLOWS. You ask for proof of a conspiracy; you ask 
for evidence of fraud. John Jones, we will suppose, gets an A. 
Doyle ballot. Now, if an A. Doyle ballot is voted, then the pur- 
chaser knows that John Jones has earned his money; and he gets 
the price of his shame. But whether he is bribed or not, he has 
voted a ballot so marked as to enable others to identify him as 
the person who voted it, and it is therefore a criminal vote by 
the laws of New York. And soon with B. Doyle and C. Doyle; 
you have only to keep a list of the names of those to whom you 
gave the respective ballots and the best possible means is at once 
discovered of ascertaining just who voted and who is entitled to 
pay. Nobody can cheat you if you know to whom you gave each 
one of the different ballots. You know who did the voting when 
— find the ballot in the count; you can at once recognize the 

liot as the one you gave the voter, and thereby recognize the 
voter; and a ballot thus cast makes the voter who deposits it re- 
sponsible as for a criminal act. 

With those who contend that, though the voter commits a 
crime by this act yet the vote is not thereby tainted, I can have 
no contention. The pointed inquiry of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BAILEY] is in itself the complete demolition of so false and 
vicious a position. 

Shall we send the man who casts the illegal ballot to prison, yet use that 
same ballot to secure to the one who receives it a seat in Congress ? 

The SPEAKER pro tem Mr. (COMPTON). The time ofthe 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I ask unanimous consent thatthe 
gentleman from New York have a half hour longer. 

Mr. STOUT. I will not object if the gentleman will allow me 
to ask him one question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Alabama ? 

Mr. STOUT. I will make objection unless permitted to ask a 
single question. 

Mr. McMILLIN. 
is an exceedingly im 

Mr. WHEELER o 





I hope the gentleman will not do so. This 
rtant question. 
Alabama, And the House wants to hear 


it fully discussed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair willagain submit the 
request for unanimous consent that the gentleman’s time be ex- 
tended for thirty minutes longer. 
Chair hears none. 


Mr. STOUT. I have objected unless Ican be permitted to ask 
a question. 


Is there objection? The 
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Mr. FELLOWS. If my time has expired, unless it is ex- 
tended, I have no time to respond to a question. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. How much additional time do you want? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands that no 
objection is made and the gentleman from New York will pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. FELLOWS. Then I yield to the gentleman fora ques- 


ion. 

Mr. STOUT. I wisi to inquire whether under the constitu- 
tional provision which authorizes this House to be the judge of 
the election returns and qualifications of its members, we are 
bound by any pleadings in the case or any neglect on the part 
of either the contestant or the contestee, to take advantage of the 
ordinary and customary methods of ascertaining the facts in the 
case? 

Mr. FELLOWS. I can only say that the invariable rule of 
this side of the House, at least, has been to be governed by the 
precedents and the rules adopted by the States, in so far as such 
rules control the State methods of election. I understand that 
our friends on the other side have differed with us in that re- 
gard, and that at times they have not been as conspicuous ad- 
vocates of sticking to the face of the returns as they are in this 
case. 
I have in mind an instance, I think, not very far away, some- 
what fresh and within the recollection of many members of this 
House, where, on the face of the returns, a Democratic member 
had 10,700 majority, as certified by the authorities of his State, 
and the Republican members of this House found a way to set 
that aside and give the seat to his opponent. But our rule has 
been to conform to the laws and regulations prescribed by the 
States with reference to these matters. That is to be the lawof 
this House. It is the law of Congress. 
Mr. STOUT. I had reference to the law of Congress. 
Mr. FELLOWS. Iam speaking of that. When we come to 
exercise our constitutional authority we have prescribed the 
mode and method by which we shall exercise it. We have said 
just what the pleadings shall be, what the response shall be, how 
evidence in chief is to be taken, and what the testimony in re- 
buttal shall be, and we arecompletely bound by it until the House 
itself shall change the rule of procedure. 
Mr. Speaker, before proceeding further, since I do not wish to 
make any inaccurate statements in regard to this case, I find that 
there is in this record, in the testimony of Mr. Tubbs, a statement 
that the 28 ballots were Democratic pasters, not official ballots, 
and that they were Democratic pasters with the name of Rock- 
well upon them. 
Mr. O’FERRALL. Ah, ha! 
Mr. FELLOWS. Sothat they might have been, if you please, 
prepared outside. 
But I was proceeding to the other point, which is infinitely 
more essential—the marked ballot, paster or official, that is not 
so marked as that it can be thereby identified is not a ballot void 
by our law. It is a ballot that must be counted; it bears the im- 
press of an honest ballot. How are you going to discriminate 
against a party when he votes a ballot that may have on it some 
kind of a stain; which may have some check mark, put upon it 
eee by an officer of the election—an inspector—or which may 
ave been so marked by the printer, when the voter quite un- 
consciously carries the ballot to the polls and deposits it, unless 
they be such marks as to identify and point out the voter? 
Now, with one other suggeston I will yield the floor. It has 
been stated that Mr. Rockwell, from the beginning to the end 
of this contest, is not charged with the slightest stain upon his 
honor, nor is there anything in the conduct of his friends on 
that day that indicates that they were in that district pursuing 
unlawful methods. Nobody has contended such a thing in the 
testimony taken before the referee or in the argument on this 
floor; not a word has been whispered to characterize as fraud- 
ulent any act or vote received by Mr. Rockwell on that day. 
Why, then, shall you reject his votes? Are you so anxious to 
unseat a man whom the laws of the State of New York have 
stamped as a member of this House from one of its districts that 
you will reject ballots cast, about which there is not a suspicion 
of fraud and which by the laws of our State are recognized as 
good and valid ballots? 
Js there any such need that we shall turn back somersaults on 
this side of the House to demonstrate to the country our inde- 
pendent rectitude and our disposition of fairness? Why violate 
the mandates of New York? Why stigmatize twenty-eightelec- 
tors of the Twenty-eighth district of New York as stained with 
fraud and stamped with dishonor, when in the record here there 
is not one scintilla or line of evidence to justify such an assump- 
tion? 
There was reason why the other side should use money, and 
we found it. This gentleman came, as I have said, from a dis- 
trict remote from that in which he ran, and where, as in those 
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country districts they are so jealous of residence, it was not 
to be expected that he should have been extremely popular. I 
know he states that he was indisposed to run; but sometimes, 
Mr. Speaker, it is true that that fancy that is born within 
ourselves, that ‘‘ still, small voice” of ambition which lures us 
on to the securing of these political prizes, we mistake for the 
popular will. [Laughter.] 

This gentleman states that he did not desire this office, that 
he was reluctant to acceptit. It required acry that reached out 
from the Susquehanna to the Genesee, for this man to come over 
and help them; and, all reluctant, he tore himself away from the 
sweet comforts of his domestic life and went to the Macedonian 
work of rescuing that beleaguered Republican district. 


Well, the outcome does not seem to an the assumption that | 


there was any such tremendous uprising of the people tocall him. 
Six votes he claims here are his majority, and 16of those tainted 
ballots are required to make up even that. meager margin. It 
must have been the buzzing of the bees of political ambition in 
and around this gentleman’s own bonnet, that he mistook for the 
clamor of popular desire. [Laughter.] 

It do¢s not seem as if the Twenty-eighth district really wanted 
him; but certain it is that there were alarge number of men 
there anticipating his coming, with their pockets bulging with 
money, who were going over the district fixing caucuses, ar- 
ranging primaries, securing delegates, and setting up the con- 
vention; and then after the nomination was made confessing 
that out of their own means, and without any expectation of re- 
ward, they spent money by thousands of dollars. I have said 
that the man who came here challenging the certificate of the 


great State of New York should come with an unsullied recérd, | 


with clean hands, with a perfect case. 

On our side is a man who is not accused of the spending of a 
dollar, in whose behalf no single fraudulent ballot is alleged to 
have been cast; and we find this man who spent his money, 


through his agents, by thousands of dollars, until the district | 


was debauched, coming from another district and setting up this 
as through his agents and associates, now coming into 
this House and asking that the record, which he has never con- 
fronted, which, when he had the opportunity he never assailed, 


which he called no single man of all these conspirators to re- | 


fute, shall be accepted by this House. He comessaying in effect, 
“T make no reply to the evidence of guilt which cover these 
Doyle ballots as leprosy covers theskin. It was in my power to 
call alike the man who prepared them and the men who voted 


them, to explain why they were cast and refute the presumption | 
of crime which attaches to them, and I declined to doit. I take | 


this burden of shame and guilt, of odium and disgrace, if such 


you find it to be which characterizes these ballots, I take it all, | 
and bringing it into the presence of the people’s Representa- | 


tives, ask them to accept it, too, upon the simple claim that on 
the face of the returns, without any relation whatever to the 
honesty or correctness of the ballot, I appear to have a major- 
ity.” [Applause. ] 





SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 23, 1892. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4426) for the free coin 
age of silver and gold, for the issue of coin notes, and for other purposes— 

Mr.JOSEPH D. TAYLOR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I voted for the consideration of this bill because 
I believe that every bill of great national importance is entitled 








and hence if the demonetization of silver was a crime the blame 
does not rest upon the Republican party. 

The law of 1873, which is said to have demonetized silver, 
was thought to be a wise measure by both parties when it be- 
came alaw. Even the distinguished Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
STEWART], who leads the crusade for free coinage at the other 
end of the Capitol, was then in Congress and gave his consent to 
the bill. This measure, which is now branded as infamous, was 
before Congress from the 25th of April, 1870, to the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, 1873, the date of its final passage, and yet no Democratic 
voice was ever raised against it, and although it was called up 
for consideration in the Senate and House more than twenty 
times no Democrat ever discovered its infamous character until 
many years after it had become a law. 


THE DEMONETIZATION OF SILVER. 
The demonetization of silver is a misleading expression. We 
all agree that it is a good thing to have plenty of good money, 
but the laws which were repealed in 1873, about which so much 


| has been said, never contributed tothisend. From the passage of 


the first coinage laws in 1792 down to 1873 there were only about 
8,000,000 silver dollars coined in the United States, while since 
the demonetization of silver, so called, in 1873, there have been 
coined over 400,000,000 silver dollars,with a corresponding in- 
crease in the coinage of silver half-dollars, silver quarter-dol- 
lars, and other subsidiary coin, and we have more money now 
than ever before, not only more, but more per capita, and 
what is still more important it is all good, as good as gold, not 
only good in this country but good all overthe world. In 1861, 
when the Republican party came into power, the country had 
neither money nor credit, but we stand to-day the foremost na- 
tion in the world in financial wealth, in the quantity and quality 
of our money. 

I wish to call the attention of the House to the last financial-. 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury,which is a monument to 
our national growth and prosperity. 


Statement showing the amounts of gold and silver coins and certificates, United 
States notes and national-bank notes in circulation April 1, 1892. 




















General | | 
| Amount in | Amount in 
Pe a circulation circulation 
issued. | a acey 1, 1892.' April 1, 1891. 
} | i | 
Gee OOM aie dcbnctaccos | $606, 564, 310 |$198, 949, 892 | $407,614, 418 | $408, 468, 850 
Standard silver dollars..| 412,535,360 | 354,063,617 | 58,471,743 62, 921, 010 
Subsidiary silver. .......-. 77, 294, 571 14, 746, 917 62,547,654 | 57,254,002 
| Gold certificates .........| 178,002,999 | 23,673,770 | 154,329,229 144,317,069 
Silver certificates -._-. ed 329, 272, 852 , 089,703 | 325,683,149 | 309, 632,535 
Treasury notes, act July | | 
5 a 89, 602, 198 11,996,788 | 77,605,410 | 23,921,973 
| United States notes...... 346, 681,016 | 22,776,054 | 323, 904, 962 | 
Currency certificates, | +345, 175, 198 
act June 8, 1872 .........| 31,220,000 1, 380, 000 2¥, 840, 000 | 
National-bank notes. --.- 172, 529, 451 3, 884,496 | 168,644,955 | 168, 389, 827 








Total. Sree | 635, 061, 237 |1, 608, 641, 520 |1, 530, 080, 464 
| 


Population of the United States April 1, 1892, estimated at 65,168,000; cir- 
culation per capita, $24.68. 


THE DOUBLE STANDARD. 


A great deal is said about the double standard. This is an 
impossibility. No country has ever had a double standard. It 
has been attempted again and again and hasalwaysfailed. Two 
kinds of money of different values can not be kept in circulation 


| at the same time. The fact that both kinds are made a legal 


tender does not help the matter in the least. The cheaper 


| money, the money of less value in the markets of the world, 


will drive the other out of circulation. it has been tried athou- 
sand times and this has always been the result. England found 


| out two hundred years ago that the English Government could 


to consideration, but in considering a measure no attempt should | 


be made to mislead the House or the country. The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. HATCH] who has just taken his seat de- 
nounced the demonetization of silver as the greatest crime of this 
century, and then proceeded to lay the responsibility upon the 


Republican party. I wish to call his attention to the fact that | 
this bill, which he pronounces an infamous measure, was not op- | 


=~ by asingle Democrat when it passed the United States 
enate. AllenG. Thurman, of Ohio, who has since beena Demo- 
cratic candidate for Vice-President, was then in the Senate and 


voted for it. Thomas F’. Bayard, of Delaware, Grover Cleveland’s | 


Secretary of State, was also in the Senate at that time and voted 
for it, and the only men who voted against it were Republicans; 


not provide prisons enough or gallowses enough to enforce a law 
which was intended to keep money of different values in circu- 
lation. There is not a government on the face of the earth to- 
day where free coinage and the parity between gold and silver 
are maintained. Itisimpossible when there issuch a great dis- 
parity in the value of gold and silver as exists now all over the 
world. You might as well try to enforce the use of two yard- 
sticks of different lengths. 


THE QUANTITY OF SILVER. 


The idea seems to prevail with some people that the single or 
gold standard has something to do with the quantity of money. 
This is a mistake. We can use just as much silver with a single 
standard, and transact just as much business as we can with a 
double standard. The only difference is that in the one case we 
use silver at its real value, and in the other at a fictitious value, 
which will ultimately bring ruin to labor and poverty to honest 
industry. I am in favor of using all the silver that we can use 
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as money, all that we can redeem, all that we can keep from de- 
preciating; and I have no hesitation in saying that we can use 
more silver, have a larger circulating medium, and sustain 
higher prices under existing laws than we could under free coin- 
age. 

A WICKED MISNOMER. 


The advocates of free coinage are not advocates of free coin- 
age in fact. If they were content with a free-coinage law, such 


as they have in Mexico, or in South America, or such a law as | 
we formerly had in this country, they would propose such a | 


measure; but they have not done this. They propose a legal- 
tender act, the very kind of an act which the Remecseha have 
always held to be unconstitutional. They propose a bill which 
compels the Government to coin 70 cents’ worth of silver into a 
dollar, and then compels the people to take it for a dollar in pay- 
ment of a debt or in the discharge of an obligation. Not only 
this, but the bullion-owner can refuse to take his own silver 
when it has been coined at the expense of the Government, and 
can compel the Government to give him legal-tender coin certifi- 
cafes, refleemable in gold or siiver. 


= other countr 
n 


all the legislation we have ever had in this country, from | 


the foundation of the Government to the present time, the owner 
of the bullion, whether silver or gold, was required to deposit 
it at the Mint and take his turn in getting his bullion coined, as 
the farmer used to take his turn in getting his wheat ground at 
the water mill; and the fact that gold and silver were legal-ten- 
der money did not allow him to demand any other money than 
his own, or prevent its depreciation after it was coined, but in 
this bill the holder or owner of silver bullion can demand not 


United States. 
silver miners and the silver speculators to get a dollar in gold 
for 70 cents’ worth of silver. Why not pass a bill to enable the 
farmers to get a dollar in gold for 70 cents’ worth of potatoes? 


UNLIMITED COINAGE. 


This bill proposes to open the mints of the United States to | 


all the bullion-owners of the world; but this provision would be 


harmless compared with that part of the bill which requires the | 


Government to issue coin certificates to all the holders of bul- 
lion in the world at the rate of a gold dollar for 70 cents’ worth 
of silver. This would bankrupt any government and overturn 
any system of finance that ever existed. It would cost the Gov- 


ernment more than all the wars we have ever had. But they | 


tell us that silver would a peo and rise at once to the value 
of gold. The advocates of, ree coinage said thatthe law of July 
14, 1890, would have this effect, and for a time the price of silver 
did advance, but it was only a temporary stimulus, and silver 
soon went down lower than before. 

There is no country in the world where silver coin is kept at 
a parity with gold except in those countries where they have 
limited coinage and where they keep their silver in circulation, 


at a gold value, by agreeing to redeem it in gold, just as we keep | 


our United States notesat par by parecing toredeem them in gold. 
The value of silver coin in countries whic 


silver bullion. 
and yet it is worth only about 70 cents. The troubléis that while 
Mexico has free coinage the Government is unable to redeem the 
silver in gold, just. as we were unavle to redeem our United States 


This is the Bland bill now | 
before the House, the like of which was never a law in this or | 


have free coinage or an | 
unlimited coinage of silver is worth no more than the uncoined | 
The Mexican dollar is a larger dollar than ours, | 





tween the commercial values of the two metals, irrespective of 
coinage laws or Government stamps. In the first legislation 
that we ever had regarding mints and the coinage of money, the 
ratio was fixed at 15 to 1, because at that time an ounce of gold 
was worth 15 ounces of silver in the markets of the world: and 
later on, when the commercial values of gold and silver bullion 
changed, Congress changed the ratio to 16 to 1, to correspond 
with the commercial change. In France the ratio is 154 tol. but 
the ratio is not so material where limited coinage prevails, as the 
responsibility is upon the Government, and so long as the Gov- 
ernment is not overtaxed no serious damage need be appre- 
hended. A gold dollar contains 25.8 grains of standard gold, 
while a silver dollar contains 4124 grains of standard silver 
(standard gold and silver being one-tenth alloy and nine-tenths 
pure), and the peril of free coinage consists in requiring the Gov- 
ernment to redeem 4124 grains of standard silver, which can be 
bought for 70 cents, with a coin certificate calling for a dollar, 
while under the present law the Government only issues a coin 
certificate for the actual value of the silver, and tr the Govern- 
ment coins the silver it will have a sufficient margin to enable it 
to redeem its certificates in guld. Thisis the difference between 
the present policy and the policy now proposed. 
DANGER IN THE DISTANCE. 


The only question to be considered by this Congress or any 
other Congress is how much silver in coin or in coin certificates 
can be used or kept at its present value without endangering 
the national credit. Ina letter written by Grover Cleveland on 
the 24th of February, 1885, a month before his inauguration, he 


| pointed out the danger of increasing the quantity of silver coin, 
| and recommended the repeal of the law which at that time was 


, : “ : : | increasi the silv n about two millions per month, and 
silver certificates, but coin certificates, for which he can de- | “ong crams ep Mpepastiedl son: . P Serum 


eee eens in gold when presented at the Treasury of the | 


In other words, it is a scheme to enable the | the wage-workers of the country. Samuel J. Tilden expressed 


he expressed the conviction that the two metals would soon part 
company, which he said would result in an incalculable loss to 


the same views, and demonstrated his faith in this conviction by 
sending a million dollars of gold to London where he could have 
the benefit of its market value in case gold should cease to cir- 


| culate as money. 


| 





notes in gold when we had too many of them in circulation prior | 


to 1879. There are some things that a government can do and 


of gold and silver when the commercial values of the two metals | free silver. 


Hundreds of boardsof trade in the great business centers have 
again and again expressed the same apprehension, but the last 
Congress repealed the law which required the Government to 
purchase and coin not less than two nor more than four million 
dollars of silver per month, and enacted a law ee the 
Government to purchase 4,500,000 ounces (63 tons) of silver per 
month “and pay for the same in legal-tender coin certificates, 
which provides for the purchase of all the silver produced in 
this country, and an increase of the circulation to this extent. 
And while the former law was discretionary as to whether two 
or four millions per month should be coined (and the fact is that 
the coinage was kept at the minimum by both parties for fear 
of a money crisis), the present law is compulsory, and is now “n- 
creasing the volume of money more rapidly than any law that 
was ever passed by any Congress since the days of Washington, 
an increase of over fifty millions a year. 

THE FEAR OF A LOBBY. 


The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HATCH] points to the 
crowded galleries and expresses the conviction that they are 
crowded in the interest of the moneyed men of the country. | 
presume that he will go home and tell his constituents that these 
people who sit in the galleries to-day listening to these proceed- 
ings are hired to come here at $4 or $5 a day to influence legis- 
lation, just how he did not state. He neglected to tell you that 
the free-coinage people have had the largest and ablest lobby in 


| this city that has ever been here in the interest of a measure in 
some things that a government can not do, and one of the things | 
that no government ia the world can do is to maintain the parity | 


Jongress; but I do not object to a lobby, and I desire to express 
my respect for the men who have been here in the interest of 
If the people who are interested in these measures 


vary materially from the coinage values. 
EQUALITY OF THE METALS. 


| can send men here who ean influence legislation by giving to 
members of Congress information, they have a right to do so, 
| and I am satisfied that no other methods have been attempted. 


There is a great hue and ery for the equality of the two metals. 
The compiaint is made that the present law discriminates against 
silver. if this is true, who is to blame for it? If the equality of 
the two metals means anything it means that a gold dollar should 
weigh just as much as asilver dollar, and I am surprised that 
our free-coinage friends do not demand this broad democratic 
equality; but instead of this they discriminate against silver in 
their own bill by providing that an ounce of gold shall be worth 
16 ounces of silver, and that these values shall be stamped upon 
the coins. 

Why this ratio of 6 tol? Why not 10tol? Why not 20 to 
1? What is the meaning of this ratio? How did it originate? 
The answer to these questions unmasks the hy isy of the 
pending bill. This ratio of 16 to 1 means that it is the ratio be- 


| 


| 





MORE MONEY. 


Money is the measure of values as well as the medium of ex- 
change, and unless the volume of money increases with the in- 
crease of population and the increase of business values will di- 
minish and trade will be crippled; but we do not suffer so much 
for the lack of money in the whole country as we do from the 
improper distribution of it. New York has too much money, 
while we have too little in Ohio and farther West. The flow of 
money is towards the great cities, where the greatest amount of 
business is done and where the highest wages are paid. To 
equalize the distribution of money is a great problem, and 4 
problem difficult of solution. All new countries labor under this 
difficulty. They buy more than they sell, and this creates a 
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money famine in the rural districts and a plethora in the great 
money centers. We would kill two birds with one stone if we 
would pension every soldier who followed his country’s flag in 


the late war. We would do an act of justice to the soldier and 
an act of financial wisdom to the country at the same time, by 
bringing money from the money centers into the rural districts, 
where it is greatly needed. If it were not for the pension money 
which is now distributed in the rural districts there would be 
greater depression in the country than there is. 

We need more money, but the best free-coinage law that was 
ever devised is a protective tariff, a law that will enable us to 
sell more than we buy, to export more than we import, and in 
this way increase our gold and silver by bringing itfrom abroad, 
as we are now doing under our present protective system. No 
free-coinage law would increase ourcurrency. On the contrary, 
it would immediately contract it by withdrawing from circula- 
tion all the gold in the country, which would sell as merchan- 
dise at a high premium before the ink of the President's signa- 
ture would dry, as it was sold in this country from 1861 to 1879. 
Our circulating medium is increasing rapidly now, and we had 
better let well enough alone. 


THE MILK OF THE COCOANUT. 


The milk of the cocoanut appears when it is shown that in 
Nevada, and in all the silver States, they have anticipated free 
coinage by having their contracts made payable in gold. We 
have not done this in the older States, and hence are not pre- 
pared to stand aside and avoid the calamities that will lie in its 
path. If thefree coinage of silver will not disturb values or drive 
gold out of the country, why these gold contracts in the West? 


The fact is apparent that free coinage means that the business | 


of this country would be done on a@ silver basis. It could mean 
nothing else. The commerce of the world is done on a gold 
basis, and no nation can have commercial relations with the great 
nations of the earth that does its business on a silver basis. If 
this country wishes to take its place alongside of Spain and Mex- 


ico and all of the other silver countries, it can do so by passing | 


this bill. 


THE USE OF MONEY. 


Mr. Speaker, the one thing always to be kept in mind in dis- 
cussing this question is the use of money, the purpose for which 
it is provided, and the end which it accomplishes. There are 
in the world to-day only about $12,000,000,000 of money, about 


four billions of paper money, about four billionsof silver money, | 


and about four billions of gold; a little more paper money than 
silver and a little more silver than gold. With this amount of 
money the entire business of the world is carried on. 
trade and commerce between the people of this country, between 


All the | 


River and Harbor Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS H. PAYNTER, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 6, 1392. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 


having under consideration the bill (H. R.7820) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair and preservation of certain works on rivers and 


harbors, and for other purposes— 





Mr. PAYNTER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The adoption of the amendment I offer will 
increase the appropriation for the improvement on the Big Sandy 
River at Louisa to $76,000, the bill as reported only carrying 
$50,000 for that purpose. The improvement is at the junctionof 
the Louisa and Tug Forks of the River. When the work is com- 
pleted at that point it will give slack water for 25 or 30 miles 
into rich coal fields. The dam will cast a pool up each fork of 
the river. When this improvement is completed it will add im- 
mensely to the commerce of the river. 

In 1878 a project was adopted which provided for the improve- 
ment of the river and its forks by removing obstructions of vari- 
ous kinds. In 1880, in addition to that project, Congress made 
an appropriation for the purpose of building a test lock and dam 
at Louisa, Ky., the purpose being to secure slack-water naviga- 
tion. 

If this proved successful, then the purpose was to build a series 
of locks and dams to secure slack-water navigation on all that 
part of the river and its forks worthy of improvement. 

It was originally intended to build a dam of a fixed type at that 
point. Something over $200,000 have been expended on the im- 
provement. The last river and harbor bill carried $31,000 for 
this improvement, which was believed would complete it. 

Last May, about the time the work was to commence, some 
gentlemen who were largely interested in the navigation of the 
river and the commerce carried thereon complained that the 
construction of the fixed type of dam would greatly injure the 
navigation of the river and cripple its commerce. 

It was also contended that from the large quantities of sand 
moving the pool would fill up so as to be useless. These com- 
plaints were submitted to the Seeretary of War, with a view of 
having a board of officers of the Corps of Engineers constituted 


| to consider and report upon the subject of the dam to be built. 


the States of this Union, between this and other countries, and | 
between all the other countries of the world are carried on with | 
thissmall amount of money, small in comparison with the value of | 


all the other property in the world. 
change, its only object, facilitates business, and is a convenience 
to every body. 

The value of the property in the United States is not less than 
$66,000,000,000, and yet we have never had $2,000,000,000 of money 
in circulation. 
ured by thousands of millions of dollars and credit goes farther 
in commercial transactions than money. Money is only a me- 
dium of exchange, nothing more. If 1 conclude to make my fu- 


It serves as &4medium of ex- | 


The business done in this country alone is meas- | 


. a = ° oan } Ones. 
ture home in Nebraska I would find it difficult to exchange my | open 


farm in Ohio for the farm in Nebraska that I may happen to ad- | 
mire, but I could sell my farm in Ohio for money and buy afarm | 


suited to my taste in Nebraska. I could carry the money to Ne- 
braska, but [ could not carry the farm. I could sell my stock in 
Ohio and buy stock in Nebraska better than I could ship my 
stock from one State to the other. ‘ 

This being the only use of money, Mr. Chairman, no good 
can be accomplished by increasing the quantity of money when 
the value of the money is diminished in the same proportion. 
If a hundred silver dollars under free-coinage will only do $70 
worth of business, why not do this business with the seventy sil- 
ver dollars, which are now worth as much as the hundred silver 
dollars will be then? No moneycan represent in any transaction 
more than its commercial value in the markets of the world, and 
no coin is worth more than the bullion from which it is coined 
where free coinage prevails; hence no good in any event can be 
accomplished, while the harm which will follow isimmeasurable. 
Cheap money, debased money of any kind, has always fallen 
most heavily upon the laboring classes and upon the agricultural 
districts. The other classes, by making gold contracts and by 
anticipating results, will avoid the ravages of the storm, while 
the masses of the people, who bear the great burdens of life, will 
pay the penalty and suffer the consequences. 


This board was appointed and made a report, and among other - 
things said: 


After full and careful consideration of all the elements determining a de- 
cision, the board are of opinion that the best type of dam for the site at 
Louisa is a needle dam, and they recommend the substitution of that type 
for the fixed dam. It is further recommended that the height of the dam 
from the sill of the pass to the top of the wickets be fixed at 13 feet, and that 
the dam be built across the river opposite the tail wall of the lock as is done 
in our practice, leaving all other details to be wrought out by the officer in 
charge. 

The needle dam for the site near Louisa will cost somewhat less than a 
wicket dam. 

In 1879 the recommendation was made by the officer in charge to builda 
fixed dam, with a view of ultimately turning the fixed dams into movable 
Since that time experience has been had in this country with the 
operation and action of movable dams, and the board are of the opinion that 
the trial now made should be with that kind of dam. 


The Committee on Rivers and Harbors have approved the re- 


| port, and the bill reported by the committee carries 850,000, to 


be expended on the movable dam, and further makes available 
the unexpended balance of the preeeding appropriation, whieh 
balance is $20,514.94, making a total amount available for the 
movable dam of $70,514.94. — 

The appropriations for the improvement of the river have been 


made as follows: 
LOCK AND DAM AT LOUISA, KY. 


eee $60, 000 | 1886. .............2.............. B30 
Ds 5. 5. ; ods ssataccaiac wees Fn artemis 31, 500 
ee i cell 31, 000 
RO ok. daceliek si dite padeiea kinds 40, 000 | 


This does not embrace amounts appropriated for the removal 
of obstructions, ete. 

In 1890, $5,000 was appropriated for that purpose. The bill 
under consideration carries $5,000 for the same purpose. 

Many of the business men living in the valley of the river were 
anxious to see the dam completed as originally contemplated. 
They disliked to see further delay in the completion of this 
much-needed improvement. 

Yet, if the reportof the Board of Engineers be correct, wherein 
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it says the movable dam should be substituted for the fixed type 
of dam, the change will result in good for all concerned. 

Should the fixed dam have been completed and have proved a 
failure, then the youngest child living in the valley of the Big 
Sandy River would not live to see Congress make an appropria- 
tion for another lock and dam in the river. 

I trust the movable dam may work so satisfactorily that Con- 
gress may be so well pleased with the value of the improvement 
to the navigation and commerce of the river that it will result 
in appropriations that will secure slack-water navigation on the 
river so far as itis worthy of improvement, thus bringing biess- 
ings to the present and securing them to future generations in 
that fertile valley. 

My amendment should be adopted. 

Congress has been appropriating small amounts to promote the 
work on this improvement. The improvement being so impor- 
tant, and requiring only $26,000 more to complete it, certainly its 
completion should not be delayed for the want of-that amount. 

I have urged in and out of season that the full amount be ap- 
propriated. I regret that the committee could not take my view 
of the matter. Except for the fact that so small an additional 
appropriation would complete the work and give the public the 
benefit of the whole amount expended, I would frankly say that 
the amount reported would be fair and reasonable considering 
what is being received by the other rivers in the State. 

I want it understood that the Big Sandy River is one of the 

reat water ways of Kentucky. It is navigable for steamers 

rom its mouth to Pikeville, 1124 miles. The Tug Fork is navi- 
gable for steamers from Louisa for a great many miles. 

The valley of the river is very fertile. Vast quantities of tim- 
ber is transported on the river. Inexhaustible coal fields, con- 
sisting of bituminous, cannel, and coking coals, are found in the 
region watered by the Big Sandy River. Great deposits of iron 
ores are found there. 

The Big Sandy River empties into the Ohio River. 

Everyone knows that this river has upon its banks rich and 
beautiful cities and prosperous towns. 

Manufacturing of all kinds is in a flourishing condition. 

The iron furnaces and steel plants are getting coke from Penn- 
éylvania and iron ore from Lake Superior. 

Give slack-water navigation to the Big Sandy River and you 
at once give the manufacturing establishments in the Ohio valley 
cheap coke and iron ore, thus adding incalculable wealth to our 
country. 

There are flourishing towns on the Big Sandy River,the country 
tributary thereto is being developed, and is inhabited by an in- 
telligent, industrious, and thrifty population. They rely chiefly 
on the river for the transportation of their products to market 
and their merchandise in return. 

Small appropriations have been made to remove obstructions, 
etc., in the way of navigation. To show the immense benefit 
this expenditure has wrought, I call your attention to the re- 
port of the local engineer as to the boats plying the Big Sandy 
River. 

List of boats plying on Big Sandy River, West Virginia, and Kentucky. 





Name of boat. Character. | Length. 





Breadth. | Depth. | Tonnage. 








Feet. Feet. 


BS 
a 
~ 


Ed. C. Kirker (tow) ....} Side wheel... 73 8 2 7 
Bin DAVES ........-02 02 cc2c]owee BP vecenuan 100 14 1.8 24, 12 
Sandy Valley. .........-|...- 6 oitidues 105 14 2.8 

Virgie Ratliff. ..........]-.-- SO atin istinn in 119 15 2.6 43 
pO eee .| Stern wheel. 100 16 8 45 
Mary L. Hatcher ......-/..-.- OO cn aene 100. 4 20 3 55. 05 
Lexington -.-...--- weal aves og 120 22 3.5 58. 72 
Frank Preston -........./--.- OO vicuatne 110 18 8 60 
Andy Hatcher .......---./--.- Ee em 117 18 3 65 
J.C. Hopkins. .......... Side wheel... 102.5 16.4 2.4 7 

S. R. Vanmetre (tow) ..| Stern wheel. 112 18.3 3.4 98.5 
Tom Spurlock..........]...- enter canes 117 22 3 100 


An increase of five boats over 1890. 

This indicates an increase of business on the river in conse- 
quence of its improvement. 

It will be seen that twelve steamers are now engaged in the 
transportation of freight and passengers. 

This is but an earnest of the vast business that will be con- 
ducted on the river if slack water is secured. 

The improvement of the rivers and harbors of the country is 
one of the important questions inviting the earnest considera- 
tion of Congress. Outside of the question of taxation and cur- 
rency and appropriations, it is my opinion the most important 
one with which we have to deal. 

The two great methods of transportation are rail and water. 

On almost every important stream or body of water, nature 
provided for the use of mankind fertile valleys. The country 
tributary thereto is covered with great forests of valuable tim- 











ber. Usually there lies hidden in the earth near the river the 
fuel that gives warmth and comfort to the people in winter, 
There is found also the minerals which are converted by the 
skill of the workingman, the artisan, and the mechanic into the 
printing press, the locomotive, the steam engine, countless num- 
bers of useful contrivances, and the-implements of husbandry. 

The boundless wealth of water, soil, timber, and minerals haye 
been happily combined for the enjoyment of mankind. 

To retain the forest, to leave uncovered the hidden riches, and 
to let the soil remain untouched by the husbandmen, the country 
would alone be the fit abode for the savages, and the wild beasts 
which once roamed the forests. 

The country may be vastly rich in agriculture, timber, and in 
mineral resources, yet if no method of transportation is provided, 
and no market can be reached it is valueless. 

The towns, cities, counties, and States can not improve the 
rivers and harbors. It can not be intrusted to individuals or cor- 
porations. 

It must be done if at all by the Federal Government. It is my 
opinion that time will vindicate the wisdom of the policy of 
making appropriations for the improvement of our rivers and 
harbors. A great evidence of the wisdom of the Federal Gov- 
ernment incurring the expenses of improving the rivers and har- 
bors is the fact that all great nations pursue such a policy. 

While our appropriations for that purpose seems large, yet 
when compared to such expense incurred by a little country like 
France, they are exceedingly insignificant. 

To use the illustration of another: Suppose the State of Texas 
could be made into a circular sea and France made into a circu- 
lar island and placed in the center of this sea, there would be a 
strip of ocean 100 miles wide all around France. 

While this country has been expending $214,000,000 on her 
rivers and harbors, France has spent $1,350,000,000 on canals, 
railways, rivers, and harbors. 

It is a fact conceded by all that the improvement of rivers and 
harbors has in every instance cheapened freights. 

Water routes for freight and passengers serve as a check on 
railroad tariffs. Nothing so much protects the people from ex- 
orbitant freights by railroads as competition on water ways. 

To illustrate, the town in which I live is situated on the Ohio 
river, 132 miles above Cincinnati, Ohio. The Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway parallels the Ohio River between these points. 

Under the laws of pager | the railroad could charge a pas- 
senger 3 cents per mile, which would be $3.96 to Cincinnati, yet 
in consequence of the competition afforded by the steamers ply- 
ing the Ohio River, round-trip tickets to Cincinnati and return 
are sold for $4. 

Tariff on freight is correspondingly reduced from the same 
cause. 

Instances could be multiplied showing the same beneficial r>- 
sults of such competition. 

Our country, so far as its development is concerned, is com- 
paratively in its infancy. Itis the most favored in climate, soil, 
mineral resources, and its water ways of any country on the 
globe. We are now legislating not only for the present, but for 
the generations to come. 


Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. RICHARD P. BLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, May 21, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7520) making appropriations 
for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1893, and for other purposes— 

Mr. BLAND said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. I know that this House has been criticised 
thoroughly throughout the country because we are not making 
that record that has been expected in the reduction of expendi- 
tures. It is probable, Mr. Chairman, that to some extent at 
least the House is derelict in its duty in that regard, but this 
question that we have up now is of all questions one of the most 
important. I wish I could have the attention of gentlemen 
whose voices drown my own—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Thecommittee will be in order. Gentle 
men will please cease conversation. 
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Mr. BLAND. If we had to consider this question of economy, 
the question above all others is the question under consideration 
now. In the Fiftieth Congress, under a Democratic House and 
a Democratic President, in the first session, just preceding the 
Presidential election, we supposed we were exercising reasonable 
economy, and at the same time preserving the public service in 
proper efficiency, and appropriated $417,000,000 at that ses- 
sion. The pension appropriation at that time, however. was only 
85,000,000. The difference between the pension appropriation 
for that Congress and that required at this Congress is a differ- 
ence of $65,000,000, and added to the $417,000,000 appropriated 
by that Congress brings it abreast of this year’s appropriations. 

Why is that so, Mr. Chairman? It is because of the increased 
appropriations for pensions occasioned by the disability act 
passed during the last Congress, and the very liberal rulings of 
the Pension Department in allowing pensions. Our pension ap- 
propriations alone have swollenfrom $85,000,000 in the Fiftieth 
Congress to about $150,000,000 now. A gentleman near me says 
$134,000,000; but there is not a gentleman present who does not 
understand that a deficiency of $15,000,000 or $20,000,000 will 
have to be voted upon, thus swelling it up to $150,000,000. 

Talk tome about economy! The press of the country is full 
of talk about economy, and many of them criticise this House 
because of these enormous appropriations, utterly ignoring the 
fact, and that fact is ignored here, that it is this pension system 
alone that is the cause of the extraordinary appropriations; and 
yet we stand here dealing out politics, too cowardly to meet this 
question as it ought to be met. Instead of telling the country 
and acknowledging to ourselves that this is the cause of this 
enormous burden and swelling of the appropriations, we cower 
before it, and undertake tocut down appropriations for the legit- 
imate and necessary public service. 

Take the river and harbor bill, which I admit is beyond what 
it ought to be, although I have voted for it, and did so reluct- 
antly, especially with the contract system. Weare told that 
the Secretary of the Treasury, alarmed at the condition of the 


finances, in person went to the Senate, and there solicited that | 


25 per cent of that bill be stricken out, under dread of a defi- 
ciency in the Treasury; and yet the Senate of the United States, 
while cutting off 25 per cent of the river and harbor bill, added 
in the navy bill $12,000,000 to build ships, as though the appro- 
priations in the river and harbor bill would make a deficiency 
in the Treasury, and yet identically the same appropriation of 
money for the Navy would not make a deficiency. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLAND. I ask that I may proceed for a few minutes 
longer? 

The CHAIRMAN. How much longer? 

Mr. SAYERS. Ten minutes. 

Mr. BLAND. I hope I may be allowed ten minutes more. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND. Now, Mr. Chairman, what is the situation? It 
seems to be a fight between the naval establishment and the im- 
provement of rivers and harbors. In the navy bill we have $12,- 
000,000 added to the House bill. 


I do not know that the public | 


service would be crippled very seriously if these imaginary ships | 


were all stricken out, nor am I aware of the fact that any ca- 
lamity would come to this country if in this conflict between the 
river and harbor bill and the naval bill a dose of morphine 
should be given to both. [Laughter.] But, Mr. Chairman, how 
can you deal with this? How can you build navies; how can you 


improve your rivers and harbors without making a deficit in the | 
Treasury if you should appropriate also for these pensions ? | 


You can not do it, and the Democratic House stands here to-day 
manacled by the laws of the last Congress upon this subject of 
pensions. 

_ Now, I say that members of this House, the Democratic party 
in this House, and the press throughout the country had as well 
come to the facts first as last. I know it is unpopular here and 
elsewhere to inveigh against these pension laws, and yet unless 
some one does it, and unless some party antagonizes it, you will 
have instead of $150,000,000 appropriated for pensions under the 


the pension laws, probably $175,000,000 or $200,000,000 in a few | 


years to come; and yet you prate about economy. 

The Democratic party in this House is denounced for not econ- 
omizing. Who is it that advocates the repeal of the pension 
laws, and especially of the dependent pension bill passed by the 
last Congress? The very journals in which we read denuncia- 
tions of this House and of the Democratic party for not econo- 
mizing are silent upon that question. 
we hear in the Senate and upon this floor demanding economy 
have not the hardibood to denounce this pension list. I charge 
that that course is two-faced. Itis not honest. It is not deal- 


ing with the country nor with this House honestly and candid] y- 
Now, so far as I am personally concerned, I am ready to vote at 
any minute to repeal that dependent pension bill that I voted 
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But I know that it is idle to pro- 


against in the last Congress. 
pose that. No political party will so pledge itself. We all under- 
stand the difficulties in the way. What next then, Mr. Chair- 


man? If we appropriate the money neccessary-to carry on this 
Government efficiently, providing adequately for all its objects 
and purposes, we must necessarily appropriate an enormous 
amount of money, probably an amount sufficient to make an abso- 
lute deficit in the Federal Treasury. 

There isno question about that. That is well understood here, 
well understood in the Treasury Department, well understood at 
the other end of the Capitol. There is butone remedy. If this 
pension appropriation of a hundred and fifty millions, a hundred 
and seventy-five millions, or two hundred millions—for it will 
probably reach that figure in ashort period—if that great appro- 
priation is to remain undisturbed, then the people of this country 
must prepare themselves for a readjustment of our revenue sys- 
tem all along the line; not only by cutting down the tariff so as 
to bring in revenue, but by other radical means. 

If this pension system is to be maintained and the Departments 
of the Government are to be given the necessary appropriations 
to carry on the public service efficiently, no tariff bill that we 
can pass embracing the schedules upon which duties are now 
levied will furnish much more than half the money required. 

Mr. OATES. Will the gentleman from Missouri allow me to 
make a suggestion? 

Mr. BLAND. «in a moment. 
we must look to other means. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Does the gentleman from Missouri think—— 

Mr. BLAND. Ido not yield now. 

I say, Mr. Chairman, it is well for the Democratic party in 
this House and throughout the country to understand not only 
that the tariff must be reduced and the duties putat such figures 
as will permit imports and bring revenue, but also that that 
measure must be supplemented by some other system of taxation, 
and I hope the Committee on Ways and Means—it may not be 
necessary now, but when the day comes, as come it must, for the 
readjustment of our revenue system all along the line—I hope, 
I say, that when that day comes the Committee on Ways and 
Means will report a bill to levy an income tax to meet those 
extraordinary pensions. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Gentlemen may undertake to shirk the issue; political parties 
may undertake to hide it in platforms—— 

Mr. OWENS. Mr.Chairman,i do not know what latitude is 
to be allowed in this debate, but it seems to me that the gentle- 
man is clearly transcending the proper limit under the rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri will pro- 
ceed in order. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, we are discussing an amend- 
ment in relation to pensions, and that involves the whole ques- 
tion of pensions and of the revenue with which to pay them, and 
I am astonished that any gentleman upon this floor, especia!ly 
any gentleman upon this side of the Hous2, should consider it 
not in order for a Democrat to stand here to demand economy 
and to demand that the wealth of this country shall be taxed to 
relieve its poverty. [Applause onthe Democratic side. ] 

Mr. OWENS. I would like toask the gentleman one ques- 
tion. 

Mr. BLAND. I will not yield for a question now. 

Mr. OWENS. No, I think not. 

Mr. BLAND. I say, Mr. Chairman, it is inequitable and un- 
just to tax one poor man, who has to depend upon his hard labor 
for aliving, in order to give the money to another poor man, and 
that is what you are doing to-day. You are taxing the poverty 
of this country to maintain the pensioners. If you will tax the 
wealth of the country for that purpose, the people who by their 
incomes, by their circumstances, by their good fortune, are able 
to aid the unfortunate, so be it. But, so long as you undertake 
to tax the poor people of this country in order to maintain 
another class of poor people, I say it is not only class legislation, 
but it is unjust and oppressive legislation. 

Mr. WATSON. I want to ask the gentleman a question, just 
to draw the attention of the House to this matter. I ask my 
friend from Missouri to state how long it has been since this 
House unanimously requested the Committee on Ways and Means 
to report an income tax bill? 

Mr. BLAND. Yes, Mr. Chairman, butI realize the difficulties 
that stand in the way of that. It has been claimed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury all along, until very recently, that he had 
funds enough to meet all demands. Of course, if a deficiency 
comes in the Treasury and this readjustment has to be made 
when it is found that increased income must be had from some 
source, I have no doubt that the Committee on Ways and Means 
will be compelled to report some bill, and no matter what that 
bill may be, the whole subject will be before the House for its 
consideration. 

I am not speaking for the Committee on Ways and Means. I 


I say, then, Mr. Chairman, that 
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do not care how soon an ingome-tax bill is reported. Probably 
it may be said that such a bill is not necessary unless we have a 
deficiency somewhere to meet. I am simply showing, or trying 
to show, that such deficiency, such necessity, is at hand; and 
whether the measure be demanded now or not, it will be in the 
near future. I want an income tax as soon as it is possible to pass 
it. Let it come now. 

{Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. BLAND. I ask leave to continue my remarks in the 
RECORD—+to print a few figures and add a few remarks in this line. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I-rise to ask unanimous consent that further 
debate on this paragraph and the amendments to it—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks—— 

Mr. BLAND. I simply desire to print a few figures in con- 
nection with my remarks, and elaborate them somewhat. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman from 
Missouri doing what he desires? 

Mr. OWENS and others objected. 

Subsequently leave was granted to Mr. BLAND to extend his 
remarks. 

Mr. BLAND. The expenditures made necessary by legisla- 
tion of the Fifty-first Congress and for which no appropriation 
was made at the first session of the Fifty-first Congress, but which 
must be made at this session and charged to the Fifty-second 
Corigress are: 





1, Sugar bounty fiscal year ending July 1, 1892... $8, 000, 000. 00 
2. Administrative customs act..............--.- 5, 000, 000. 00 
3. Bounty ocean-mail service ---._.....--------- 301, 000. 00 
4, To this must be added for pensions under act 

et Sune BU; S000. sass oe 5 a a 45, 000, 000. 00 | 


5. Increase on account of new offices and salaries 


PIII cise id cia Heh ab Mina cue anignlaadons 5, 298, 147. 04 


DOU 65 EG Re tac 63, 599. 147.14 


According to the statement of the honorable Commissioner of 
Pensions, the amount paid out under act of June 27, 1890, known 
as the disability act, for the ten months ending April 30, 1892, 
is $40,196,916.83, thus showing that forty-five millions for the 
year is not an overestimate. By prohibiting imports our rev- 
enues are arrested, by enacting laws which require largely in- 
creased expenditures, our Republican friends have used up the 
surplus and made necessary a reduction of the tariff so as to en- 
courage imports in erder to obtain means. 

We must insist upon a readjustment of our revenue system on 
the lines of freer trade and income tax. 


of Drink Forbidden. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. ELIJAH A. MORSE, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 26, 1892. 


The House having under consideration the Sundry Civil Appropriation 
bill, making appropriation for the World’s Fair— 


Mr. MORSE said: 
M.. SPEAKER: I favor amending the bill under consideration, 
by inserting the following provision: 


Provided, however, That no part of the sum mepergeintes by this section 
shall be paid until the corporation organized under the laws of the State of 
Illinois, known as “‘ The World’s Exposition of Eighteen Hundred and Ninety- 
Two,"’ and said World’s Columbian Commission shall stipulate in writing 
that the said Exposition shall not be opened to the public on Sundays. 


I have to say in support of the same that I entirely agree with 
Dr. Herrick Johnson, who gives the following ten reasons why 
the World’s Fair should not be opened on the Lord’s Day: 


First. Throwing open the gates would be contrary to precedent in Amer- 
ican fairs. The gates of our Centennial fair at Philadelphia were shut on 
Sunday, and nobody was kept from seeing the fair; laboring men in all the 
region roundabout were given half-holidays on week days. 

econd. The opened gates would be against the best usages and traditions 

of our national life. The nation is Christian. Christianity is embedded in 

our national laws, and isrecognized in our national usages and appointments. 

We issue proclamations of thanksgiving, appoint chaplains, administer 

ae. _— open Legislatures and Congresses in the name of the God of the 
abbath. 

Third. Itis against the conscience of ten million church members who share 
in the Government. These millions are always on the sideof law and order, 
are patrons of industry, and lovers of clean homes and clean lives. It isa 
tremendously serious thing to make light of that voice of conscience. 

Fourth. It would be a nationai humiliation to put our American Sabbath 
in the back yard, and put on exhibition as one of our products that mongrel 
thing, the European Sunday. 
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Fifth. It would be afearful menace tosocial order. Excursion trains from 
every quarter would bring into the city a hundred thousand people every 
Saturday night or Sutiday morning. This Sabbath-breaking crowd, with its 
inevitable accom mentof bummers, pickpockets, and tramps, would make 
the Exposition Sundays the devil’s harvest time. 

Sixth. It would set a precedent which would thrust into the Sabbath the 
hawking of all kinds of wares. If this Faircan be open on Sunday for profit, 
why not any fair? Why not any business for private gain? Why not any 
sort of entertainment? : 

Seventh. It would take the downgrade for the interests of labor for which 
Europe is just now taking the upgrade. : 

Eighth. It would force all employés of the Fair and railroads to work on 
Sundays. 

Ninth. It would be the forging of another strong link in the chain which 
would soon turn the laborer over, bound hand and foot, totoil three hundred 
and sixty-five days a year. ; 

Tenth. It would be selling the Lord’s Day for a few pieces of silver. 

Mr. Speaker, in further support of my amendment I desire 
briefly to review some collateral questions. We hear so much 
said in derision of the Sunday laws and Sunday observance, in 
which they are styled ‘‘blue laws,” ‘‘Puritanical laws,” etc., 
that many people believe that these laws were first enacted 


| since the Christian era by the Puritans, and only exist in Mas- 


sachusetts and New England. 

The Emperor Constantine, A. D. 321, decreed that ‘there 
should be rest on the venerable Sunday,” and his example was 
followed by more specific enactments and prohibitions by subse- 
quent Roman emperors and by the kings of the Franks and 
Saxons. 

Severe laws were passed on this subject in the reign of Henry 
VI in 1448, in Elizabet»’s reign in 1558, and in the reign o/ 
Charles II and George IV. 

An act was passed during the reign of William IV, whose pre- 
amble recites: 

Tt is theduty of the Legislature to remove as much as possible impediments 
tu the due observance of the Lord's Day. 

In the thirteenth year of Victoria’s reign, 1850, additional 
legislation was enacted, and these Sunday laws of Great Britain, 
have been copied in a greater or less degree by every State in 
the Union except Louisiana, and every Territory except Arizona, 
Utah, and the Indian Territory. 

They say Sunday observerance is not adapted to modern civi- 
lization. The laws based upon the fourth commandment of Al- 
mighty God, which was given from Sinai, amidst thundering: 
and lightnings and side by side with ‘‘Thou shalt not kill,” 
‘Thou shalt not commit adultery,” ‘‘Thou shalt not steal,” 
‘Thou shalt not bear false witness,” were for all time; were for 
every generation of men; were for the nineteenth century; were 
for the one hundredth or two hundredth century, if the world 
shall continue so long, and this commandment, upon which our 
fathers based laws restraining unnecessary work on the Sabbath, 


: 5 en ike Bee | is of divine origin, and certainly consistent with the principle | 
The World’s Fair Should Be Clesed on the Lord’s Day and the Sale 


have announced, of the greatest good to the greatest number. 

When you once begin to break down the Sunday observance 
by national sanction of its desecration, then multitudes more o/ 
men and women will have to work, will know no day of rest, no 
surcease from toil, and I call upon the agitators and friends of 
labor to sustain the amendments to this bill. 

Sir Matthew Hale, chief justice of England, is said to be the 
author of the little couplet which [ learned in my childhood and 
the wisdom of which I have demonstrated in a busy life: 

A Sabbath well spent 
Brings a week of content, 
With rest for the toils of the morrow; 
But a Sabbath profaned, 
Whatever be gained, 
Is sure to be followed by sorrow. 

They say Sunday observance is not adapted to the needs of agreat 
city. I have seen in the British Museum in London sun-dried 
bricks from the walls of Ninevah, and my knowledge of that city 
convinces me it was a larger city than exists in the new world. 
We read there were “‘ more than six score thousand persons who 
could not discern between their right hand and their left,” and 
they had the same wants and needs as the people, children, and 
infants in Chicago. 

But when Jonah finally obeyed the command, “Arise, go unto 
Ninevah, that great city, and preach unto it the preaching that 
I bid thee,” he, no doubt, thundered in the ears of that wicked 
city, ‘‘Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy. Six days 
shalt thou labor and do all thy work, but the seventhis the Sab- 
bath of the Lord, thy God: in it thou shalt not do any work,” 
which led to the repentance and salvation of the city. Later 
they returned to their wickedness, and six hundred years before 
Christ this city was razed to the ground, and not one stone left 
upon another. 

Daniel, no doubt, sounded the same command of the Almighty 
in Babylon, and the ears of the court of Nebuchadnezzar, Bel- 
shazzar, and Darius; and_I believe the happiness and prosperity 
of any city or nation, great or small, before Christ or since Christ, 
can be measured by their regard and reverence for the holy Sab- 
bath day; and all the nations of the earth in all time have had 


~ 
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and will have that residuum out of the crucible, expressed by 
Moses under inspiration when he said: 

** Behold, I sotbefore you thisday a blessing and acurse: abless- 
ing if ye obey the commandments of the Lord your God, which I 
command you this day; and a curse if ye will not obey the com- 
mandments of the Lord your God;” andeverywhere is the divine 
declaration made good that blessing, honor, and peace shall be 

1e result. 

: We are told other Sabbath laws are not enforced, and the reg- 
ulation of the Exposition in this regard should be made to con- 
form to the existing state of things. That argument might be 
made to apply with equal force tothe ten thousand rum shops in 
full blast in the city of Chicago, dealing out misery and death, or 
to the house of the strange woman or to gambling hells which 
are not entirely suppressed in any large city. 

There are some questions collateral with opening the Exposi- 
tion on the Lord’s Day which may properly be reviewed briefly, 
such as the Sunday newspaper, the running of street and steam 
cars Sunday, ete. 

[ affirm that there is no necessity for a Sunday newspaper that 








the supply creates the demand, thatit keeps peopleaway from the | 


house of God, and bodes no good to the community; that most of 
those which I have seen (which would carpet a small room when 


spread out) are filled with recitals of crime, and with trivial sen- | 


sational material by the yard, and after a person has read these 
papers, the size of a bed blanket, he has lost information; and I 
aftirm that no harm would come to the publicif the Sunday news- 
paper was suppressed. The tired brain of the American business 
man and statesman would then have a little needed rest, besides 
giving a day of rest to the army of newspaper employés. 

The completion of a through railroad trip on Sunday morning 
or the starting of a late train on Sunday night may be considered 
necessary and justifiable, but the public would get no harm frum 


the stopping of all suburban steam cars on Sunday, and a large | 


number of railroad employés would have a day of rest like other 
men. 

Some time since the president of one of our Young Men’s 
Christian Associations addressed an inquiry to the superinten- 
dents of a large number of railroads as to the experience of 
their roads with Sunday trains, asking if they paid, and what 
was the effect upon the employés. 

The almost universal answer was that they did not pay, and 
the effect upon the employ¢s was demoralizing; and itis observ- 
able that since the running of Sunday trains the railroad officials 
have had to invent punches, bells, and other contirivatices to keep 
the employés, whom they require to violate the fourth com- 
mandment, from breaking the eighth, ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal.” 

A very large number of the horse and electric cars, if not all 
of them, could be dispensed with, without serious detriment. 

So, once more I say, I denounce the opening of the World’s 
Fair on the Lord’s Day, in the name of the laboring people, as in- 
jurious to their families, their rights, and their highest spiritual 
and temporal good. 

[ remember to have heard my father say, when more than 
three-score years and ten, if there was one threatening of the 
Book that in this world had a more literal fulfillment than an- 
other it was the threatening of the second commandment. 

My years are fewer and wisdom and observation less, but as a 
business man I have learned and believe that the success of any 
concern or corporation may be measured by its regard for the 
Sabbath day. 

Civil engineers will tell you that metals need to rest and cool 
to recupexate their vitality and tenacity, and that constantly re- 
volving iron is occasionally known to crystallize and become as 
brittle as glass. Whoknows had the cars and employés rested on 
the previous Sunday but that the appalling accident might have 
been avoided? The axle might not have been broken, or the 
flaw, if there, might have been discovered had the previous day 
been a day of rest. 

The Boston and Providence Railroad of Massachusetts was one 
of the last to put on suburban Sunday trains, and enjoyed unpre- 
cedented prosperity and exemption from accident for fifty years. 

In my grandfather's day, when the Sabbath in the little ham- 
let of Medway, Mass., began on Saturday night at sundown and 
was religiously observed until Sunday night, the people of New 
England slept sweetly, soundly, and serenely, with the doors of 
their homes unlocked. 

To-day the greenest spot on God’s green earth is Scotland. 
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ancient traditions of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, I am 
opposed to any actof the Government of the United States that 
will sanction the desecration of the holy Sabbath day: 


Day of all the week the best, 
Emblem of eternal rest. 


As germane to this discussion I would read from an old law 
book, antedating any national law book, as follows (Isaiah, lviii, 
13, 14): 

If thou turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure on 
my holy day, and call the Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord, honorable, 
and shalt honor him, not doing thine own ways, nor finding thine own pleas- 
ure, nor speaking thine own words: Then shalt thou delight thyseif in the 
Lord; and I will cause thee to ride upon the high places of the earth, and 
feed thee with the heritage of Jacob thy father; for the mouth of the Lord 
hath spoken it. 

Finally, I submit that the Republic of the United States, the 
germ of whose Government was born amidst prayers and tears 
at the signing of the compact in the cabin of the Mayflower, and 
whose prosperity, under the blessing of the Almighty, has been 
without precedent in the history of states and nations, can not 
afford to give national sanction to the desecration of the holy 
Sabbath day, by allowing this Exhibition, so far as it can con- 
trol it, to open its gates on the Lord’s Day. 

Mr. Speaker, we have confessed ourselves a Christian nation 
by stamping upon our coin,the coin of the reaim, ‘‘In God we 
trust.” Shall we now insult the Almighty by national sanction 
of a disobedience of the fourth commandment, which was given 
amidst thunderings and lightnings on Sinai, engraven upon 
tables of stone, and placed in the Ark of the Covenant, and 
which reads: 

temember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy. 





Six days shalt thou labor, and 


| do all thy work: but the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy Ged: in 


it thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy man- 
servant, nor thy maidservant, nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger that is within 
thy gates: for in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all 
that in them is, and rested the seventh day: wherefore the Lord blessed the 
Sabbath day, and hallowed it. 


The patriotic people of the United States have erected in this 


| city @ monument to the Father of his Country, whose lofty sum- 


mit pierces the sky, reflecting the first glimmerings of the morn- 
ing sun and its latest flickerings at nightfall, that we may tell 
to coming generations the admiration and respect entertained 
for the great and good man after whom this capital city was 


| named, the man who was “‘first in war, first in peace, and first 


in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

Jt is proper here and now to call the attention of this House 
and the country to his farewell address, in which he admonished 
his countrymen thateducation, virtue, and religion were the only 


| enduring foundations of national greatness and glory; and surely 


this implies obedience to the fourth command of the decalogue, 


| which I have recited in your hearing. 


Finally, Mr. Speaker, the substance of the amendment which 
I propose has been petitioned for by untold thousands of our cit- 
izens, from the Golden Gate of California to the sunny shores of 
Florida; has been prayed for, I say, in memorials presented here 
by untold thousands of our people, without regard to nationality, 
politics, or sect, dwelling between the St. Lawrence and the Rio 
Grande. 

Surely in this case we may recite the maxim, ‘‘ Vox populi vox 
Dei.” Shall we turn a deaf ear tothe prayer of these people and 
give national sanction to a desecration of the Lord’s Day, by 
opening the greatest Exposition ever held on this continent, and 
to which we have invited civilized and semicivilized nations of 
the world? I trust not. 

Mr. Speaker, I favor further amending this bill by insertinga 
provision that this appropriation shall not be available unless 
the management shall sign an agreement that no intoxicating 
liquor shall be sold on the grounds of the Exhibition. 

There is no question but that a majority of the people of this 
country believe the sale of strong drink to be a curse, and no man 


| will deny that it is the fruitful source of pauperism, crime, in- 


Reverence for the Sabbath day and its accompaniments, virtue, | 


morality, and happiness of the people, exist in Scotland as in 
no other country. 

As the needle points to the pole, so I would hold the nation 
true to its founders and its ancient traditions, and continue to 
pray God save the country from being numbered among the 
States and nations that disobey and forget God. True to the 
ancient New England family to which I belong, true to the 





| 


sanity, suicide and murder, and I believe it would be wise to 
interdict the sale of drink and thus add to the rational and rea- 
sonable enjoymentof thousands and millionsof visitors who will 
throng its gates fromevery land and clime under the sun. 

Besides such a prohibition as I have mentioned, viz, closing 
the fair on the Lord’s Day and forbidding the sale of drink, 
would secure for the Exposition the favor of good men and 
women, and above all the gracious favor of Almighty God. 

I desire to brace the arguments of this speech against the 
opening of the World’s Columbian Exposition on the Lord’s Day 
by some quotations from eminent authorities, whose utterances 
are entitled to great weight and serious consideration by Amer- 
ican statesmen. 

Rev. E. B. Webb, of Boston, in a tract on the Sabbath, says: 

The Sabbath was not smuggied into the calendar of the week by a crafty 
chureh; neither is it sustained by designing priests. God established the 


Sabbath, and the hand that upholds the sun, revolves the seasons, secures 
the recurrence of the holy day. 
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Bishop (on Criminal Law): 


It is a mistake to suppose that Sabbath keeping is a thing merely of — 

fous observance. The setting apart by the whole communi of one day 

seven, wherein the thoughts of men and their yee activities shall be 

turned into another than their accustomed channel is a thing pertaining as 

= to the law of nature as is the intervening of the nights between the 
ays. 


Rev. A. J. Gordon, D. D., of Boston: 


When your watch, as you take it from your pocket, is found to agree toa 
second with the town clock, you are strongly assured that you have the true 
time of day. 

So when the diai of nature is found to agree with the dial of Revelation, 
what conviction it awakens of the truth of the Bible! 

If the pulse beats of the heart tick with the seconds of God’s Sabbatic time, 
so that when God’s clock strikes seven the heart says seven also, how the 
conviction is strengthened and deepened that God must be the author and 
regulator of both. 


Rt. Hon. William E. Gladstone, in a speech against the Sun- 
day opening of museums: 


From a long experience of a laborious life, I have become most deeply im- 
pressed with the belief, to say nothing of a higher feeling, that the alterna- 
tions of rest and labor at the short intervals which are afforded by the mer- 
ciful and blessed institution of Sunday are necessary for the retention of a 
man’s mind and of aman’s frame in a condition to discharge his duties, and 
it is desirable as much as possibleto restrain the exercise of labor on the 
Sabbath, and tosecureto the people the enjoyment of the day of rest. 


Mr. Broadhurst, M. P. (Trades Unionist), in a speech against 
the Sunday opening of the museums: : 


To those who live a ceaseless life of toil the Sunday is that which the cool- 
ing stream in the desert is to the weary traveler. They know they will ar- 
rive at it, and it is oneof their great hopes in life that they may on that one 
day of the week feel that all men are equal for twenty-four hours, and that 
they are having a foretaste at least of afuture in which they will share with 
all mortals the results of a life of labor. 

Whatever you do, do not take away the poor man’s Sunday. It is the 
only day he has to himself. If you attempt to begin opening places of 
amusement, you will soon have »laces of work open too, and thus the poor 
man will lose that which he now enjoys. 


Earl of Shaftsbury, in a debate on the Sunday opening of mus- 
eums, in the House of Lords, February 1881: 


Sunday is aday so sacred, so important, so indispensable to man, that it 
ought to be hedged around by every form of reverence. Its adaptability to 
the wants and necessities of society, the wisdom of its institutions, proves 
it to be divine; and the working people of this country, the great bulk of the 
working people,regard it in that light. They differ nodoubt, many of them. 
Some take the religious view of the matter, others take a more political 
view of it; but all are of this mind that the sanctity of the Sunday is to him 
a great protection. 


Earl of Beaconsfield (Disraeli) in a debate on museums: 


Of all divine institutions the most divine is that which secures a day of 
rest for man, I hold it to be the most valuable blessing ever conceded to 
man. Itis the corner stone of civilization, and its fracture might even affect 
the health of the eo The opening of museums on Sundaysisa great 
change, and those who suppose for a moment that the proposal could be 
limited to the opening of museums will find they are mistaken. 


Archbishop Tate, in a speech in the House of Lords, February 
22, 1883, against the Sunday opening of museums: 


The working classes are satisfied that if once they broke in upon the pres- 
ent custom it would be impossible to impose any limit upon the change; 
that one class of employers after another would open their establishments 
— at last all shops and workshops would adopt the plan of continuous 

abor. 


Earl Cairns, in a speech in the House of Lords against Lord 
Thurlow’s motion for Sunday opening of museums: 


If the state once enters upon acourse of this kind, the only point at which 
it would stop short is the point which has been reached in foreign capitals, 
where there is absolutely no protection at all to the workingman in the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath. 


Rev. Joseph Cook: 


It is simply a question of the distribution of the hours of labor and rest, 
whether a man works sixty hours a week, and has a jaded, unproductive 
Monday, or the same number of hours and has an elastic Monday. Whena 
man must work sixty hours a week, what are the reasons which make it 
wise for him to labor six days and do all his work, and rest the seventh, 
rather than todivide the labor equally between the seven days? First, mo- 
notony in toil is not broken up when the seventh day must contain as much 
labor as either of the precedingsix days. Second, without the breaking up of 
the monotony of labor, therecan benoadequaterest. Third, without adequate 
rest, the pace and speed of labor soon slacken. Fourth, lashed forward 
monotonously without proper rest in their work, the brain and body fall into 
disease. Fifth, productive — is therefore by unalterable natural law 
dependent for its highest efficiency on periodic rest of such length and fre- 
quency as will break up the monotony of toil, and maintain the physical 
and rhental elasticity of the laborer. 


Bishop Mallalieu: 


The inevitable consequences of the Sabbath breaking so recklessly en- 
gaged in by corporations will be, first, the destruction of the morals of the 
workmen; and, secondly, the establishment of such conditions of labor that 
it will take three hundred and sixty-five days’ toil to secure the same com- 
forts of life as are now procured by the labor Of three hundred and thirteen 
days. Hence the Sabbath-hrea corporations are the worst enemies of 
the workingman and of the Republic. 


William Wilberforce, ina letter toChristopher, King of Haiti, 
October 8, 1818, wrote: 


I well remember that during the war, when it was proposed to work all 
Sunday in one of the royal manufactories for a continuance, not for an oc- 
casional service, it was found that the workmen who obtained government 
consent to abstain from working on Sundays executed in a few months 
even more work than the others. 


Rt. Hon. John Bright, in a speech before the House of Com- 
mons: - 

The stability and character-of our country, and the advancement of our 
race, depend, I believe, very lar ay. upon the mode in which the day of rest, 
which seems to have been specially adapted to the needs of mankind, shall 
be used and observed. 

Hon. Thomas F. Bayard, United States Senator from Dela- 
ware: 

I most sincerely approve of the civil institution of the Sabbath. I heartily 
desire to seeits observance under statute law, and the stronger law of habit- 
ual and universal custom and popular acquiescence. 

Justice Strong, United States Supreme Court: 


There is abundant justification for our Sunday laws, regarding them as a 
mere civil institution, which they are, and he is no friend to the good order 
and welfare of society who would break them down, or who himself sets an 
example of disobedience to them. They appeal to edch citizen as a patriot, 
as an orderly member of the community, and as a well-wisher to his fellow- 
man, to uphold them with all his influence and to show respect for them by 
his conduct and example. 


Rev. E. E. Hale, D. D.: 


The institution of Sunday, if itis to be maintained at all, will be main- 
tained for the nobler purposes of the higher life. 


Rev. J. O. Peck, D. D.: 


The Sabbath is the lungs by which the Christian religion breathes. De- 
stroy it, and Christianity dies of consumption. 


Rev..James Hamilton, D. D.: 


Oh, blessed Sabbath, the ladder set ” on earth whose top reaches to 
heaven, with angels of God ascending and descending upon it. 


Father De Ravignan, S. J.: 

I really do not see that practical atheism can be more thoroughly expressed 
than by the habitual, public and universal violation of the Lord’s Day. Nc 
more worship, no more religion, practically no more God. 

I am indebted for some of these quotations to Rev. W. F. Crafts, 
of Pittsburg. 

Fellow-members of the House of Representatives, I could mul- 
tiply these illustrations from along line of illustrious states- 
men, poets, scholars, philosophers, and divines, living and dead, 
but these suffice. 

Once more I say, God deliver us from a national sanction of a 
desecration of the holy Sabbath day. If you turn to the Book 
and read the history of God’s dealings with the children of Israe! 
in all the way in which He led them you will get this residuum 
out of the crucible, that when they walked in His ways, obeyed 
His commandments, then peace and blessing and prosperity at- 
tended them as a nation, and when they disobeyed His com- 
mandments, then misfortune and national disaster overtook them; 
and I feel assured that our experience as a nation will not be un- 
like theirs; and once more I say woe betide the day when our 
Republic shall be numbered among the states and nations that 
disobey and forget God. 


Post-Office Appropriation Bill. 
REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM OC. OATES, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 31, and Saturday, June 4, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8224) making appropriations for 
the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1893— 

Mr. OATES said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is the duty of Congress to see that proper 
mail facilities are extended to all the people of the United States, 
and that those facilities shall be as ample as they can well be 
mace by a reasonable expenditure of public money. There is 
nothing in the administration of the Government which the peo- 

le see, feel, understand, and appreciate so much as good mail 

acilities. These have been, within the last decade, vastly im- 
proved and extended. I have the honor to represent in the main 
an agricultural people. There is not a town in my district of 
more than five or six thousand people, while the population of 
the district is about 175,000. Eleven years ago, when I first came 
to Congress, there were but eighty-seven post-offices in the dis- 
trict, and now it contains one hundred and eighty-six such offices. 

The people are growing in intelligence; they are every day 
becoming more researchful. The United States mail is the great 
educator of the people. It stands next to, if it does not surpass, 
the schoolmaster as an educator. He teaches the young; it 
teaches the old as well. Give the people increased mail facili- 
ties within any reasonable limits of cost. The increase is most 
needed in the country, where the people are most remote from 
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news centers. They want to know all about the state of the mar- easy enough to approximate it. We see at a glance that rural 
| free delivery—that is, the delivery of the mails daily at every 
| person’s house throughout the entire country—is utterly and 


kets in which they expect to sell the fruits of their toil, as well 
as to hear the news and to be informed of developments, politi- 
cal, religious, scientific, and of the latest discoveries in art and 
invention. Who would keep the honest toilers of our country, 
who are unable to obtain a classical education, in profound ig- 
norance of current events by a denial to them of ample mail fa- 
cilities, because it may draw on the Treasury for some few thou- 
sands or even millions more expenditure. 

There is a very great demand indicated, not only in the news- 


pers but by numerous petitions sent here and filed during the | 
present session of Congress, for the extension of the free-delivery | 


system into the rural districts. I believe, sir, that the legisla- 
tion of Congress should be as nearly as possible for the equal 
benefit of all the people. The laws enacted should be like the dews 
of heaven, and fall upon all the people alike. 

I ask the advocates of the free-delivery system, as it now stands 
in the cities and towns, upon what principle or by what argu- 
mentation they can sustain it consistently with the idea of equal- 
ity to all the people? Some say that the free delivery in cities 
is self-sustaining, and insist therefore that there is no discrim- 
ination in favor of the cities in this respect. How do they at- 
tempt to establish this proposition? By the false logic which 


we have heard thismorning. Taking the percentages of increase | 


in the incomes from the postal service in the cities is not the 
proper criterion. Why, there is an increase of postal incomes 
from all parts of the country. 
ops in population and intelligence the demand for enlarged postal 
facilities likewise increases; and gentlemen leave out of the 
calculation the increased postal receipts from the country when 


As the country grows and devel- | 


| 





endeavoring toshow that the free-delivery system is self-sustain- | 


ing, and base their arguments on the increased postal receipts 
in the cities where free delivery prevails over the receipts from 


such cities before free delivery was established, and they have | ; 
| the large revenue, not the mere fact of free delivery. 


thus attributed the increased postal incomes from these cities 
to the free-delivery system, which is a false argument, except in 
one particular, which I may explain as follows: 

Postalincomes are derived from the postage paid on letters, 
newspapers, books, periodicals, andcommercial packages which 
gothroughthe mails. Nomore postage is paid on these in towns 
and cities, where they have free delivery, than is paid on the same 
mail matter deliverable in the country, except in respect to city 
correspondence. Where there has been no free delivery estab- 
lished a letter from one citizen in the town or city to another 


citizen of the same;{town or city when mailed therein, as a drop let- | 


ter, requires but 1 cent postage; but where free delivery has been 
established instead of 1 cent 2 cents postage must be placed on 
the letter to secure its delivery by carrier; and this in the large 
cities like New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago brings into the 


Treasury a very largely increased amount of revenue I admit and | 


makes them more than self-sustaining. 


[also admit that allowance should be made for a good many post- | 


routes in the rural districts and in sparsely settled portions of the 
country which do not pay, but on oh 

considerable expense and loss to the Treasury. A fair examina- 
tion of all the facts shows that the claim that the free-delivery 
system is self-sustaining isa false one in a majority of cases. 


The free-delivery system was established and went into opera- | 


tion July 1, 1863. In1891, as shown by the Postmaster-General’s 
report, there were 519 cities in which free delivery had been 
established, and of these there are but 35 in which the income 
from local postage pays the expenses of the system; and hence 
there are 474 whose people enjoy the benefits of having their 
mails delivered at their residences several times each day at a 
cost to the Treasury of several millions of dollars. 

The free-delivery system in cities is a great convenience, and 
I would not have it abolished; but, sir, the peopie in the country 
have the same right to free delivery as the people residing in 
the cities and towns, but it is impracticable to give it on account 
of its great cost. It would be simply ridiculous to provide by 
law that a carrier should be riding over the country daily for 10 


miles or more seeking to deliver one letter to whom it was ad- | 


dressed, and which perhaps would be of small importance when 
delivered. I heard it stated here that the expense of rural 


delivery might possibly reach $40,000,000 or $50,000,000 per an- | 


num. Sir, that calculation falls very far short of the require- 
ment. It would soon be found to require $100,000,000 per annum. 
The $10,450,000 provided in this bil 
to people who live in free-delivery districts. It is a discrimina- 
tion in their favor against the people of the country, who are en- 
titled to the same favors by Congressional legislation that the 
people who reside in the cities and towns are entitled to. We 
are, then, in a somewhat awkward predicament. How will you 
remedy it? 

How will you equalize the burdens and benefits of our mail sys- 
tem among the people in the cities and in the country? It is 
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ich the mails are carried at a | 


for free delivery is a boon | 


| 


| 





hopelessly impracticable on account of its enormous cost. We 
have seen, on the other hand, that in a large majority of the 
free-delivery districts in cities the system is not self-sustaining. 


| What, then, should be done to distribute the benefits and the 


burdens of our mail system among the people as equally and 
equitably as is practicable? 

My opinion, sir, is that there ought to be a law requiring the 
Postmaster-General in free-delivery districts to collect from 
those who receive its benefits a sufficient sum to pay for what 
they receive. I would, had I the power, adopt a provision of 


| about the following purport: 


That after June 30, 1593, the Postmaster-General shall cause 
to be prepaid by the head of each family or household, or occu- 


| pant of any house, office, or other place, within each free-deliv- 


ery district, 25 cents per quarter, or $1 per annum, for the free 
delivery at such house, office, or place, for the time for which 
prepayment is made, and thatfree delivery shall not be made ex- 
cept at such house, office, or place for which prepayment is made 
as aforesaid; and the money thus collected shall be paid into the 
Treasury and accounted for by the Postmaster-General. 

Mr. BINGHAM. It is the great cities of this country that 
are paying the entire expense of this free-delivery service, with- 
out in any way touching upon the revenues of the Department 
for general administration. Now, take Chicago; it turned into 
the Treasury last year $829,000; and adozen other cities I might 
name 

Mr. OATES. Howcan the gentleman attribute that to the 
free-delivery system? The revenue to which the gentleman re- 
fers is more properly attributable to the locality of the city and 





| its commercial interests, leading to a concentration and enlarge- 


ment of business at that particular point. It is this that causes 

Mr. BINGHAM. Most assuredly; but what is the good of a 
concentration of commercial interests if business intercourse is 
not to be extended through the city? What do the commercial 
interests of the gentleman’s city amount toif he can not send to 
me at my store in Philadelphia a communication upon ordinary 
business transactions? This system isthe great outlet for the 
development of that commercial business. 

Mr. OATES. Will the gentleman answer my question? The 
Government accommodates him in the city of Philadelphia by 
delivering his mail at his house every day, probably several 


| times during each day—— 


Mr. BINGHAM. What mail? 

Mr. OATES. All your mail. 

Mr. BINGHAM. My mailcoming from your part of the coun- 
try as well as my mail coming from the city of Philadelphia. 

Mr. OATES. Now, I ask the gentleman what right has he to 
have the benefit of a law of Congress of this character in pref- 
erence to a man who resides in the country and who can not 
have it? 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
that Ihave no superior right to the gentleman. 


As a question of right, of course I concede 
[ concede that 


| he has as much right to postal facilities in his community as I 


have in mine, but he must concede as a common sense business 
proposition that if you give to a million of people centralized in 
all their interests, intercommunication by mail in their neighbor 
hood, and we can come in and show you that this system yields to 
the Government a profitamounting to $2,000,000, does not the gen- 
tleman consider that we should have asufflicient appropriation to 
do the work well, and that it is not a question of right, but a 
business proposition? 

Mr. OATES. I can not see that the profit which the gentle- 
man speaks of is derived from the free-delivery system. Iam 
willing that the gentleman from Pennsylvania or any other gen- 
tleman, should have the benefitof thatsystem. Iwouldnotstrike 
it down 

Mr. BINGHAM. Weare not only getting a benefit ourselves, 
but we are giving the Government a revenue—— 

Mr. OATES. But as this system is a benefit to the resident 
of the city and not to the resident of the rural district, I would 
have those whoenjoy the system pay something for it in order to 
meet the expense of the accommodation, and in that way equal- 
ize the benefits and burdens of it. The laws ought to operate as 
much in favor of the five hundred villagers in my village or of 
the farmer living alone on his farm as of the gentleman living 
in his great city. There ought not to be any discrimination. 

Mr. COMPTON. Mr. Chairman, I have always listened with 
a greatdeal of pleasure tomy distinguished friend from Alabama 
[Mr. O4TES], because he is always clear and he is logical in his 
argument, but if I heard him correctly it strikes me that he de- 
prives his argument in this case of its entire foundation when he 
confesses that rural delivery is impracticable. 
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Mr.OATES. My friend confounds expediency with principle, 
does he not? 

Mr. COMPTON. I think not. My friend from Alabama, in 
talking about this free-delivery system, complains that the rural 
districts do not get the same advantage from it that the great 
cities do. 

Mr. OATES. My friend somewhat misapprehends my posi- 
tion. Iam perfectly willing for the cities to have the benefit of 
this system. Iam willing, indeed, that any town, however small, 
shall enjoy it, but I want the places which have this accommo- 
dation to pay for the extra advantage which they enjoy as com- 
pared with the people of the country. 

Mr.COMPTON. That is exactly the point I was coming to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama | 
has expired. 

Mr. OATES. I would like to have further time. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I ask that the gentleman from 
Alabama be allowed five minutes more. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OATES. Gentlemen, what are you going to do with this 
question of inequality? There are four hundred and seventy- 
four free-delivery cities in which that system is a burden on the 
Treasury. The peopleof the rural districts demand free deliv- | 
ery. You concede it impracticable. Is that the only answer 
we are to make to their demands? 

While we can not give them free delivery, we can so frame 
the laws as to establish an equality of burdens and benefits. 
Gentlemen, you should reform your laws not only on this but | 
upon all other questions so as to prevent discrimination and fa- | 
voritism among the different classes of population of the United | 
States. Then you will put an end to the clamor which is now | 
heard from all parts of the country against monopolies, partial | 





legislation, and favored classes. But, gentlemen, so long as your | 
laws discriminate in favor of townspeople or in favor of classes 
against the masses this clamor will not cease, and it ought not 
to cease until so far as practicable all discriminations among 
our people in the laws of Congress are stricken down and they 
are made to operate as equally upon all the people of the United 
States as is practicable. Wecan do thisin respect to our great 
= system by the adoption of some such a provision in this 

ill as i have suggested, and while we can not give the people of | 
the rural districts free delivery, we can do much to improve the | 
present system by increasing the number of mail routes and the 
number of post-offices all over the country, so that every man 
will have the mail within a few miles of his residence at the 
furthest. 


Pest-Office Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


o 


HON. JOHN 8. HENDERSON, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 2, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8224) making appropriations for 
the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1893— 


Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: With regard to this amendment, I do not wish 
to make any remarks upon the merits of the question further | 
than to say that this does not seem to me to be the time to make | 
a@ new departure on the line suggested. There are no facts be- 
fore us by which we can determine what effect the amendment 
proposed will have upon the work ofthe Department. In justice | 
to those who have the lock shop in charge, I will cause to be 
pat a memorandum furnished me by the superintendent, as fol- 

OWS: 


HISTORY AND FACTS CONCERNING THE LOCK SHOP. 


Prior to 1888 the practice was to buy new locks and keep them in order by | 
contract. One concern practically monopolized the contract for new locks | 
and the repairing of those already in use. 

The same concern for ten years as well controlled the Goyernment’s re- | 
quirements in the way of keys, chains, and cord-fasteners. The tendency | 
could not be otherwise than to encourage the purchase of new locks as well | 
as other equipment. 

The natural interest of the contractor must be: 

i. To do the repairs lightly, because doing so brought the same locks 
_— — to his shop, and each repair takes away some from the life of 
the lock. 

2. To shorten the life of the locks, becanse throwing them aside as unfit 
for repair occasioned the larger purchase of entirely new locks. 

All the while the necessities of the service for more locks continued to 
grov/, and in 1888 it was found impossible to keep the service promptly sup- 











-—., 


plied with good locks under the contract system; and after the most carefy| 
consideration it was determined to undertake the work under the direct 
supervision of the Department. The change took place in 1888 and 1889, and 
four years of trial has demonstrated— 

That where the average cost per lock by contract was 34 cents the work 
has been done at less than 10 cents each; and it is believed the duration of 
the contract work was not half as long as that done under the Department's 
direction; that is to say, a lock repaired by contract was liable to be shopped 
twice in the same time it is shop once under Department supervision. 

We do not mean to say that the workmen the Government employs are 
any better than those employed in lock shops elsewhere, but we do say that 
the more locks that got out of order prior to 1888, the better it was for the 
parties who were being paid 33 cents, 32 cents, and 25 cents for each lock re- 
—— while 1888, the better the workmanship done under the Department's 
direction the longer the locks have lasted, and the better it has been for the 
Government. The natural desire of the Department is to do the work so 
well that it shall economize cost. 

It should be borne in mind that under the contract system the Govern. 


| Ient had no means of testing the character of the workmanship. It could 


open an occasional lock, but when the repairs run up to 40,000 yearly, it had 
to accept the work just as the locks came back from the “4 shop. 

The Government could not undertake to keep its own inspectors in the 
contractor’s shop, and test the work before riveting the shells. 

It is worthy of mention that under the contract system the Department 
actually agreed to dispose of 200,000 condemned locks as scrap, at the rate of 
20 cents for 300 locks, and these same locks have been made equal to new 
locks, under the Government supervision, at a cost of less than 6 centseach. 

The Government, under contract, paid for these same locks 57 cents each. 

Flat keys that the Department d 15 cents and 25 cents each for can be 
turned out of the repair shop for less than 3 cents each. 

The condition of the contract-repaired locks was such in 1888 that as rap- 
idly as possible it was found best to overhaul them under Government su- 
pervision. ; 

Because of the existence of a Government repair shop it was made possi- 
bie in 1891 to turn back in the Treasury #45,000 that had been specially appro- 
priated by Congress in 1888 for the a of new locks. 

To discontinue the present method and return to contracting would simply 


| mean to restore the conditions that prevailed prior to 1888—that is: 


Imperfect work, because it insured more of it. 

Increased cost. 

The disposing of condemned locks as old metal. 

The steady increase in purchases, by means of special appropriations, of 


| new locks to provide for those condemned and for increased requirements of 


the mail service. , 
On the other hand, the continuance of the present policy will bring with it 
Steadily improved workmanship. 

Steadily reduced cost, because of the growing improvement in the charac 
ter of the work itself. 

The Government shop is now in fairly good shape for doing its own work 
and it can safely be stated that the cost per lock and per key and (for the 
maintenance of tts equipment will continue to decline. Keep in mind that 
because of the growth of the mail service the calls for new locks equal an 
increase of 15 per cent every year. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


If Congress doubts the advisability of continuing the present system we 
recommend that a committee investigate both the old and the new and re 
port their judgment. 

This would save the embarrassment that would surely follow the attach- 
ment of a proviso to the appropriation requiring the Department to have 
the work done by contract regardless of the consequences that would result 
from so doing. 

Let it be kept in view that those who urge areturn to the old method are 
those most likely to undertake the contract. 


I also quote from a letter addressed to me by the Second As- 
sistant Postmaster-General, dated April 15, 1892: 
The other item [ wish to request your special consideration is— 


MAIL BAG AND LOCK REPAIR SHOP. 


The amount asked for is $6,500. 

This is for rent of building, fuel, gas, watchmen, charwomen, oil, and re- 
pairof machinery. Allof this was spent in 1891, notwithstanding the printed 
table prepared from the Auditor’s books shows that the expenditure was bu! 
$5,102.59. This represents the actual audits only to September 1. 

The expenditure was made as follows (see Table P, Second Assistant Post- 
master-General’s Report for 1891, page 236) : 


airs 





This year the expenditure will be about in the same proportion as 1891, but 
next year it will be distributed about as follows: 


PRONG. sain nodes cocewi oc cctsesec cscndeuc cece cece cosccetawscocsrnameetece $5, 000. 00 
Ctr WNT OG MOE 56 Bh cc irccntbnnnd oo ccatnmeiccodadectiite «-- 1,500.00 
6, 500, 00 


We have added to our shop room two stories, agreeing to pay the advanced 
rate, and besides have acquired sunlight, calculating on saving in gas and cut- 
ting the other items sufficiently to still keep the cost of this item within 
26,500. We ought to have $7,000, and close economy will be necessary to keep 
within 96,500. . 2 

You will recall my destre that you visit the equipment shop; and if you 
do so, no further explanation will be necessary as to why the rental has been 
advanced and why the equipment will need every cent asked for. 

I also would like to cail your attention to pages 24, 25, and 26 of my last 
annual report, which in detail explain our equipment and shop service gen- 
erally. 

I request an opportunity of personally presenting these matters toyou; or 
if preferred, to your committee. 

have but one ambition to gratify in conducting this Bureau, which is to 
accomplish the best results for the service itself, within proper limits of cost, 
and while it is possible to operate railroad transportation by creating a de- 
ficiency, it would not be possible to contract for mail-messenger service on 
that principle, nor could we carry on the excellent work that is being inaug- 
urated in the equipment division if the appropria<ion for any of its items are 
reduced at all. 
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I wish to eall particular attention to the following data con- 
cerning the— 
TRANSPORTATION OF MAILS BY RAILROADS. 
OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., February 1, 1892. 


Srr: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 29th 
ultimo, asking for certain information relative to the transportation of 
mails by railroad; and pursuant thereto to inclose herewith a comparative 
statement of said service for the fiscal years 1890 and 1891, showing thelength 


statement showing length of routes and miles traveled per annumof and annual rate of expenditure for the Railway Mail Service on June 30, 1891, as compared wit 
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of routes, the number of miles traveled per annum, and the annual rate of 
expenditure in each State and Territory; and also the population, as ascer- 
tained by the census of 1890. 


I would invite your attention to tables ‘“‘B,” “ 


E,” and “G” of the annual 


report of the Second Assistant Posmaster-General for the fiscal years 1890 
and 1891, which are forwarded herewith. 
Very respectfully, 


Hon. JOHN S. HENDERSON, 
Chairman Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 
House of Representatives. 


JNO. WANAMAKER, 


June 30, 1890, and showing the population of each State and Territory. 


Length of routes. 


Rnesinthaiccleaiccnnseiannicad 


| 


States and Territories. 

















Miles traveled per annum. 


| 


| Annual rate of expenditure. 


Postmaster-General., 


i 


‘ 


Popula- 
tion, 1890. 












1890. 1891. 
' 
MAiIN® 2.222. wn wenn coe wwe enn wenn cn een cnn cee cone ceee 1, 281. 92 1, 298. 67 
New Hampehare ........ 220.2 ceccncccesces eee. o---=- 828. 43 878. 47 | 
VeTMONE .o cccw enn snd cons cdbccnccescc cows evceweccse cece 872. 65 876. 87 | 
MAG kas dn ican dp bededendnewrednecunseddensaes 2, 182. 61 2, 215. 32 
Bode BREE e066 dneswok) cnscn cence cdcccdetnseseceson 246. 41 246. 41 
CcmmGR icnenes ceed tcdacinwanccccen coscltonsseén asta 1, 112. 01 1, 121. 02 | 
NOW ¥ ObMinsice access ncccsescccs aéscdioosacctaseswensnes 6, 766. & 6, 868. 60 | 
ew SI ikke cckigcnnccsanwnecicesdondyet stesecunsdud 1, 753. 42 , 187. 37 
PemNSYIVATIE. «once cone coce once coco c wesc sccone conecess 6, 475. 94 6, 601. 47 
Dela WETC.0cccn cn cscs cewwes coc cone cscs cocccocncescsses 318. 41 318. 41 | 
Mia WIN sons SoA bipasist inn ad nten Sanne onmn nawintinpucidai 1, 438. 63 1, 463. 65 | 
Viel... ccc cctinde codec snceccnccncened cence awsccses 3, 580. 73 | 3, 833.41 | 
West Virginia ...... 22.2 .ccecn enon cece coer cnns none sne- 922. 83 | 964. 96 
North Carolina 2, 382. 85 2, 675. 20 
South Carolina 1, 939. 87 2, 038. 06 
GOOPRID an oes cnacccccpencccewstonscecoccee ates eens coee 4, 712. 96 5, 069. 25 | 
NN oe nbabthakotedswntnbtdwnbebiamcins 2, 038. 23 2, 059. 11 | 
RIN ea bis ni etd nénenccncutbéwsscodenansttentieess 2, 842. 49 2, 863. 08 
Missisei ppl ...... 2.0 conc ceccne cece ne nnes cece censeoeae= 3, 112. 32 3, 152. 13 
TERERODs ave vencdmaccsseocssscnéoencedeesscucsscaess 1, 667.08 1,720. 11 
KOMUQCRY 6 iccc cccc cece cone ccceccccccncccccescnsoseesss 3, 016. 05 3, 201. 33 | 
QR os inccdncnadendsbocsocnonss cocsosedaneseéaunesseses 10, 001.76 10, 307. 29 | 
TNBIR A. oo vnc scan ccccncenesccssensesscees ccagcesceccans 4, 945. 18 | 5, 183. 29 | 
TR svc cnc cede aeonusbbusnn epitbageusuecestien 9, 798. 69 9, 864. 00 | 
EE 5 onc cccnbade scnbsnt0<+ segs cases osiavans want 6, 217. 32 6,310. 41 | 
ec 5, 296, 89 &, 406. 84 | 
FEE cccwntdndnncksansaance canmatibesoenth cbgh eee 7, 362. 61 7, 467.98 | 
OWE? ven none s cn cccsec cues cecescucsoqwes cascncucstacsees 8, 442. 05 8, 521. 63 
MEE, Shannen <sbkisnegecttiizonep 6cyesenbuaeedonbd 7, 124. 08 7,198. 71 
ATKANBEB s «000 pn ccc cn nccc cc ccccncenssccccesccesesncce 1, 332. 60 1, 454, 52 
Ee ee ee eee 1, 233. 23 1, 335. 44 | 
TOEAS .ncnces ccwece sens cece cc cccs cos sees cosucsuces cess 8, 640. 94 8, 907. 68 | 
Trine TR TIOOE o ccscetic cas ceeee senecccamnns sunbisig 623. 39 690. 49 | 
ee oe tints singe ebdasdducebhannwiese’ 9, 038. 70 9, 127.99 
Rese ote cocina de dtnmnonctensntttedustecceben 6, 318. 26 6, 550. 44 
Se iad tncishve dapeen sdanghninedestbsenas 3, 207. 30 1, 475. 53 
RGU SN aie ntin nt dein dtdd dlnandacics qnindsen nueiisesswhnnmedaead 1, 902. 47 
I So itcatises cdtencBexas Wecedescnenedntnocaiionst 441.92 561. 50 
WYCMMEIE «once cvccccccsenc qcvccsecencdasacenccpeccecss 719. O1 749. 32 | 
Cedi nhinith otiirenbinigabnrodnnnn qngpbiiee ian 8,114. 2 3, 337.73 | 
RO ee cindntinadiutadnjubincicasndnboonenkiucbes 1, 182. 57 1, 186. 90 | 
fi A Se: Ce Se eens See 708. 00 702. 39 
URE nccdencocdbatesvibcetencarieteaveveceaquvanncates 1, 247. 256 1, 838. 33 
7 EE Se De ee 210. 91 198.59 | 
WK So dsc isdn sudlicdvdebaccaceucnttpwedns 1,798. 76 2, 101. 39 | 
OPOBON 2. conn cn ccna cccsccnenswnceseccncccovesssncesce 1, 185.71 | 1, 261. 96 | 
RR leis ditt ntinetpsinbincts deadsncnchsbtaeokeenautbebin 608. 21 | 612. 06 
CINE ihe nice dn ootaieenting as camelaniod 4, 492. 69 | 4, 510, 22 | 
ie as aie telecine ee | 454,779.85 | 159, 518. 00 | 
| 154, 779. 35 
Rs alerting s cuitititinwncilon widdadthtn tees Slee BRR MIES *4, 738, 65)... 


*Or 3.06 per cent. 


MAIL-MESSENGER SERVICE. 
OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., April 28, 1892. 

Srr: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your request of the 26th 
instant, for an explanation of chapter 346, page 557, Supplement to Revised 
Statutes, volume 1, second edition, authorizing the employment of mail mes- 
sengers in the postal service, and an expression of opinion as to the neces- 
sity for conferring upon the Postmaster-General the power thereby granted, 
and also for full information concerning the mail-messenger service. 

As to the necessity for the enactment of the law referred to, this office can 
only cite the conditions which existed prior to the passage of the act, and | 
the circumstances which led up to such action on the part of Congress. The | 
employment by the Department of persons designated mail messengers can | 
be traced through the records of the Department as far back as 1849, but no | 
separate a appears to have been made for such service until the | 
year 1872. Prior to the last-named date provision was made for this service | 
under the general head of inland-mail transportation, including route 
agents, mail messengers, etc. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1872, and | 
for each subsequent year, a separate and distinct amount has been appro- | 
priated for ‘‘mail-messenger service.” 

In the year 1886 the attention of Congress was called to the fact that while | 
appropriations were annually made, and the money appropriated expended 
for mail-messenger service, there was in existence no law specifically defin- | 
ing such service, é. ¢., the class of service for which the appropriation for | 
**mail-messenger service’’ should be expended, and no law beyond the act | 
appropriating money therefor, by which the Postmaster-General was au- | 
thorized to employ mail messengers. In order to remedy these apparent 
defects the law above referred to was enacted. The bill (H. R. 8346) was re- | 

i 
| 


rted from the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Rvads, of which Hon. 
_H. BLoun? was then chairman. 
Mail-messenger service, as defined by this act, embraces the carrying of | 
‘the mails in connection with railroad and steamboat service, transfer sery- 
ice between depots, over bridges or ferries, between post-offices and branch 
t-offices or stations, in all cases where, by the laws and regulations of the 
‘ost-Office Department, railroad companies, steamboat companies, and mas- 
ters of vessels are not required to deliver into and take from the post-offices ' 


+Or 6.02 per cent. 








215, 715, 680. 17 


+13, 004, 219. 95 


+4 Or 7.64 per cent. 
+ I 


| the mails carried on their lines of vessels.”’ 
from delivering mail into all offices, except terminal offices, where t! 




















1390. 1891. 1890. 1891. 
| { } 
2, 158, 776. 02 2, 183, 820. 26 $179, 772.14 $180, 903. 02 | 661, 086 
1, 416, 274. 24 1, 451, 852. 64 97, 585. 43 99, 032. 09 | 376, 530 
1, 533, 118. 36 1, 535, 752. 64 124, 302. 54 127, 682. 94 332, 422 
7, 326, 130. 46 7, 508, 696. 22 493, 487. 16 513, 183. 47 2, 238, 943 
838, 665. 93 838, 665. 93 89, 728. 82 39, 728. 82 | 345, 506 
3, 601, 009. 11 8, 626, 475. 59 308, 485. 70 309, 264. 91 746, 258 
15, 401,087.06 | 15,483, 892. 40 1, 662, 120. 33 1,688, 989.60 |. 5,997,853 
5, 372, 251. 50 | 5, 375, 782. 30 396, 932. 32 406, 387.7 1, 444, 933 
13, 363, 717. 48 | 13, 469, 298, 28 1, 202, 911. 30 1, 218, 672. 15 5, 258, 014 
488, 246. 92 | 488, 246. 92 31, 461. 41 31, 461. 41 168, 493 
4, 164, 456. 21 | 4, 197, 571. 89 535, 290. 61 543, 723. 00 1, 272, 782 
5, 331, 298. 54 | 5, 506, 834. 94 606, 412. 95 643, 111. 63 1, 655, 980 
1, 487, 990. 46 | 1, 514, 373. 18 126, 086. 65 127, 558. 95 762, 794 
2, 046, 311. 04 | 2, 228, 737. 44 220, 258. 10 238, 797. 45 1, 617, 947 
2, 350, 801. 45 | 2, 434, 536. 01 211, 589. 48 214, 881. 55 1, 151, 149 
6, 139, 763.71 | 6, 478, 380. 09 554, 844. 53 602, 263. 09 1, 837, 353 
2, 271, 693. 01 | 2, 299, 881. 17 153, 642. 66 161, 587. 76 391, 422 
3, 639, 492. 09 3, 645, 744. 57 327, 756. 38 330, 070. 21 1,513, 017 
3, 250, 908. 45 | 3, 343, 793. 47 315, 805. 03 352, 908. 52 1, 289, 600 
1, 900, 968. 61 | 1, 934, 059. 33 180, 564. 53 191, 454. 60 1, 767,518 
4, 987, 074. 63 | 5, 106, 547. 75 484, 857. 96 503, 530. 93 1, 858, 635 
20, 210,116.64 {| 20,455, 671.00 2, 904, 935. 46 2, 971, 943. 75 3, 672, 316 
8, 768, 114. 69 8, 991, 812. 65 921, 241. 30 | 945, 804. 76 2, 192, 404 
14, 476, 011. 65 | 14, 513, 163. 57 1, 553, 286. 34 } 1,568, 403. 58 3, 826, 351 
7, 896, 100. 56 7, 960, 647. 12 676, 612. 43 684, 922. 84 2, 093, 889 
7, 185, 214. 07 7, 309, 052. 07 682, 286. 13 699, 780. 11 1, 686, 880 
7, 947, 021. 62 8, 021,772. 66 930, 023. 84 949,548.97 | 1,301,826 
9, 716, 641. 94 9, 750, 438. 82 1,030,250.56| 1,055, 679.05 1,911, 896 
10, 123, 877. 85 10, 206, 177. 21 1, 262, 774. 52 1, 282, 924. 38 2, 679, 184 
1, 149, 671. 89 | 1, 368, 181.70 88, 547. 41 112, 299. 80 1, 128, 179 
1, 331, 864, 82 | 1, 252, 632. 46 125, 843. 21 147, 439. 86 1, 118, 587 
7, 472) 102. 09 | 8) 842; 798. 34 815, 486. 33 910,981.80} 2,235,523 
454, 215. 04 614, 747. 26 27, 174.78 46, 534. 55 | 61, 834 
8, 750, 056.87 | 10, 159, 369, 22 917, 910. 97 1,118, 020. 81 1, 427, 096 
5, 642, 126. 43 | 8, 064, 738. 90 1, 052, 526. 09 | 1, 459, 697. 02 | 1, 058, 910 
2, 198, 130. 91 1, 115, 126.50 217, 140. 18 118, 588. 98 | 228, 808 
 ehsiedie sea at ea ee aoe 185, 328, 34 | 182, 719 
341, 694. 09 | 427, 779.16 | 32, 320. 55 | 40, 348. 00 | 132, 159 
506, 044. 28 476, 746. 66 127, 171. 61 192, 757. 27 | 60, 705 
3, 019, 579. 45 8, 705, 428. 98 325, 512. 68 | 439, 058. 46 $12,198 
852, 014. 36 1, 388, 412. 98 | 106, 864. 40 134, 436. 86 153, 593 
501, 397. 40 501, 024. 28 | 87, 728. 75 79, 125. 56 | 59, 620 
1, 362, 079. 90 | 117, 528. 46 130, 202. 00 | 207, 905 
| 140, 992. 06 } 11, 745. 94 13, 886. 34 84, 385 
1, : 98. 2, 059, 780. 78 159, 227. 91 201, 821. 44 | 349, 390 
9. 61 1, 285, 615. 76 169, 448. 98 | 24 | 31 
00 | 312, 411. 34 35, 998. 11 £5, 

4, 490, 831. 43 | 6, 508, 881. 42 | 761, 798. 69 1, 208, 130 
215, 715,680.17 | 228,719,900.12 | 23,395,231. 66 52, 622, 250 


Railroad companies are relieved 
i 


e dis: 


tance from the depot to the post-office is over 80 rods, and where no agents 


employed by the company, regardless of the distance, and are not requir 


“1 to 


make transfers except to connecting roads using the same depot. Cal 
tractors for steamboat service are not required to deliver mail into i 
mediate offices where the distance from the wharf to the post-office is over 


80 rods. 


In view of the very large number of post-offices supplied from railroad 


and steamboat lines, for which the Department is required by the regula- 
tions cited above to provide service, it will be seen that mail-messenger 
service is a large and important item of mail transportation. It will also 
be observed that the law of 1887 not only specifically authorizes the Post- 
master-General to employ mail messengers, but also defined and limited the 
class of service for the payment of which the appropriations for “ mail- 
messenger service” may be used. 


Very respectfully, JNO. WANAMAKER 


Postmaster- Ge 


Hon. J. S. HENDERSON, 
House of Representatives. 


Post-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
W ashington, D. C., April 27, 1892 
Sir: Yesterday you made inquiry respecting the 80-rods obligation of 
railroads, and I beg to refer you to section 744, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
1887, page 296; also to the foot-note, from which you will see that it is a rec- 
ulation fortified by a decision of the Court of Claims sustaining the practice 
Yours respectfully, 
J. LOWRIE BELL, 
Second Assistant Postmaster-General. 
Hon. JOHN S. HENDERSON, 
Chairman Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. ©. 
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The case referred to in Mr. Bell’s letter is Jackson, Pensacola 
and Mobile Railroad Company vs. United States, 21 Court of 
Claims, 171. The court says: 

It has been the practice to include the delivery of the mails within 80 rods 
of railway stations as part of the railroad route, and that has been promul- 
gated in all advertisements for proposals, and in the official regulations pub- 
lished by authority. * * * Such a well-established practice, in our opin- 
ion, must have been considered by Congress in fixing the maximum compen- 
sation, and by the Postmaster-General in making his orders allowing the 
full amount of themaximum, and therefore the pay for such service must 
be held to be included in the general compensation fixed for the routes. 


Of course, this practice being a mere regulation can be altered 
by the Post-Office Department, in which case every new contract 
with a railroad company would be in accordance with the new 
regulation. The 8(-rods limit might be abolished altogether, or 
the limit might be reduced or it might be increased. The fol- 
lowing letter indicates that contracts are not made with railroad 
companies for mail transportation at less than maximum rates: 

OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., April 29, 1892. 


Sir: I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your telegraphic inquiry of the 
26th instant, wishing to be advised if contracts are ever made with railroad 
companies at arate of compensation for transportation of less than the 
maximum rates allowed by statute. 


In reply I would say that in the authorization of mail service on railroads | 


it is the practice of the Department to consider carefully the following: 
Character and extent of se. vice already existing and how much of it can 
bediscontinued. Probable cost of mail-messenger service. Extent and pro- 
ductiveness of mails that can be advanced. Cost of railway mail service in- 
volved. If the new outlays, less the discontinued existing service, plus the 
maximum compensation to the railroad, indicate that the cost will be out of 
proportion to the extent and productiveness of the mails involved, we open 
correspondence with the —— railroad official with a view to agreeing 
upon a less than the maximum rate, or on a sliding scale of compensation 
that shall apply until the next period of readjustment of compensation by 
weight, for four year terms, to all of the railroads in the same section. 


Yours respectfully, 
JNO. WANAMAKER, 
Postmaster- General. 
Hon. Jonun S. HENDERSON, 
Chairman Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


The information contained in the following schedule and let- 
ters is worthy of the most thoughtful consideration: 


Schedule of rates for railway mail transportation. 


Payable per mile per annum of 
route’s length. 
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| Pounds. 
200,pounds ...............} 850,00 $42. 75 $34. 20 |. .-......- 
200+ 300— 500 pounds ............... 75. 00 64. 12 51.30 12 
500+- 500—1,000 pounds -.............- 100. 00 85. 50 68. 40 20 
1,000+- 500—1,500 pounds ............... 125. 00 106. 87 85. 50 2 
1,500+- 500—2,000 pounds -.............. 150. 00 128, 25 102. 60 | 20 
2,000-+-1,500—3,500 pounds -...........-.. 175, 00 149. 62 119. 70 60 
3,500+-1,500—5,000 pounds - .............- 200. 00 | 171. 00 136, 80 | 60 
For every additional 2,000 pounds. .._- 25. 00 | 21. 37 17. 10 | 80 








Rates allowable per mile per annum for use of railway post-office cars when au- 


thorized. 
Railway post-office cars: Per daily line. 
PP cdipeusdaincndctA getter ahddeeh tenhnedantalittidueh tb biagiobehwhnnes $25 
ID eivcip\ maitesntin ss ot ties Wibieaieitn denegiaidiaaiaia aaa alpneithian telat tanh oh oeignn se 30 
Ee cenit ence onda snttdnndhine sob togpnh sateen yee obnehnte dn tees 40 
FP pisnic ondcngccntnnntilneramicnuhntes gebipilnaeea tend ibamtin~ dees 50 


A railway post-office car run daily from the initial —_— to the terminus 
of a route and return, or any portion thereof, in the adjustment of pay, con- 
stitutes a “line.” 
OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., March 29, 1892. 

Srr: I beg tosubmit the following in reply to yours of the 25th ultimo, 
asking for information concerning compensation to railroads for carrying 
the mails, and the extent and character of the service they are now willing 
to perform as compared with that rendered in the past. 

The act of March 3, 1873, provides that the pay per mile per annum to rail- 
roads shall not exceed the following: 


On routes carrying their whole length an average weight per day of— 


SP POUES ok nsdicicncs Secs nsncsieaes seeks ievacédilbwnidadbese leveshas $50 

Bee ING oo eins cna cecilia Sie abbas Oubebh Lecwqecdepecbbsd lcs beacoves 75 
Re NED occ cdiien nid Jumstbldkadde badaphasun tebeadiadindetdvbs idee 100 

On routes carrying their whole length an average weight per day of— 

RIES clncniccenindimedisbuictne thas tain te eaed akin yen bhinn hes couse 125 
ED Jv cicocnccdnauscgnbnbeendddsaecd bes Detnnebebedlhde mann akong 150 
ED EIN oo ncaa Gene born souk hvae ubaeihigna ARES asin innwekanasay 175 
ee INE oc < cdinn age Solin sb do amneeodae aenhant oles osbelehs-opagt Cae 
For every additional 2,000 pounds .................. Guiles deepaienbine s aece 25 
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| The act of July 12, 1876, directed a reduction of 10 per cent from the rates 
of 1873, and the act of June 17, 1878, a further reduction of 5 per cent. 
The maximum rates allowable at this time are therefore as follows: 


On routes carrying their whole length an average weight per day of— 


SE clbdty : Sip'u:cind tinatin vbiivoae shane tneninaunbanhehieksenegnin $42.75 

DOES scion Udisies als halbbmetanee Swanardnnne als adambeade Clan ani 64, 12 
§ Fe PE ih ch dcdndeictudsubbitiiccbic coun cilgcudapeaeadbebitdine. 85. 50 
EID «05 nanduinueihindeanbasens cophbhpekbibgiiaeenaadbeie ss ao 106. 87 
is IN oo ines o clistshaRlehinn means oinies tas ipsa atin dha sip aes Ti ia 128. 25 
yj IND +. hind hc npiliseibnd napadcdekepuBocendabpinscngeabewelidaatnhies 149. 62 
IE: «0 shied ptniintsedeatids aativigimusddie dkkarn tui einiGins 171.00 
For every additional 2,000 pounds..............-.-...-.-------------- 21.37 


In reply to your inquiry pomeeig the advisability of Congressional ac- 
| tion which shall arbitrarily direct a further reduction in the rates, it is 
proper to inform you that the basis upon which the railroads are now being 
| compensated was not of their own creation; and until within a very few 
years it has, I believe, been claimed by all the principal corporations through- 

out the country that this basis has not fairly represented all the service that 
} was rendered. 

Following closely my taking charge of the Post-Office Department, the 
arbitrary discontinuance of the most important then exist & mail-train 
schedule (the Transcontinental) caused me to realize the necessity of estab- 
lishing close relations with the carrying companies, and [immediately com- 
menced inquiries concerning the condition of the postal service to the rail- 
roads and the extent of authority that could be exercised by me in determin- 
ing schedules, and, most of all, their permanency. 

In the same connection thorough inquiry has been made respecting the 
extent of the service rendered by railroads and the character of the facili- 
ties placed at the Department’s disposal now as compared with ten or more 
years ago. Itis a fact that other than through a willingness to codperate 
on the part of the railroads the Post-Office Department possesses no author- 
ity in determining train schedules. The provisions of the statutes fixing 
the compensation, it is true, specify that the mails shall be conveyed with 
due frequency and speed, and that sufficient and suitable room, fixtures, and 
furniture in the car or apartment, properly lighted and warmed, shall be 
provided for route agents to accompany and distribute the mails. The 
righ: is also exercised to carry mails on any trains which may run over the 
roaqas. 

It never seems to have been contemplated that the occasion would arise 
when the Department would want to fix its own railroadi{schedules, the nat- 
ural expectation being that the mails would adapt themselves to ordinary 
schedules rather than that, to some extent, ordinary schedules should be- 
come secondary to the needs of the mail service. It quickly, however, be- 
came plain that the due frequency, the speed, and the extent of train service 
that prevailed from 1878 till 1880 were greatly below the needs of the country 
ten years later, and I became impressed with the belief that it was never 
contemplated, even by those who were most enthusiastic in their advocacy 
of the expansion of the railway-mail system, that its extent would in a few 
years reach the proportions that have prevailed since 1889. 

The enormous development of mail distribution in railway post-offices, 
which, as the name implies, are fully equipped traveling post-offices, taking 
on and putting out mail matter every few miles, both night and day, has 
been the product of hearty codperation between the Post-Office Department 
and the principal railways of the country; and it is only just that in consid- 
ering the advisability of reducing the rates due weight be given by Congress 
to the important fact that the extent and character of the service and the fa- 
cilities required now are many times greater than they were at the time the 
present rates were fixed; and it is believed the calls the Department makes 
upon the railroads now are in excess of anything it was expected the service 
would need. In 1873 there did not exist a single railroad-train schedule that 
the railroads felt obligated to maintain or modify primarily for the advance- 
ment of the mails. 

The Post-Office Department. every one understood, was expected to make 
the best use it could of schedules created from the standpoint of the require- 
ments of passenger ar: other traffic, and as these fluctuated so the mail 
| service was expected to change. Permanency was only acquired by extra 
allowances in one form or another. To-day the conditions are altogether 
different, and there exists over practically the entire arterial railway post 
office system of the country train schedules that have been fixed, primarily, 
to promote the mail service; and these, except the Post-Office Departmeut 
concur, Will not be changed. Furthermore, it has bc ome partof the system 
of codperation that whenever improvements are made in equipment or in 
schedules intended mainly for passeriger traffic, similar improvements shall 
become applicable to equipment and schedules that have been provided for 
the mail service. Fifteen years ago the largest share of the mail service of 
the country by railroads was by means of closed or direct pouchings, and 
when railway post-offices were run it was exceptional to have them oftener 
than once daily in each direction. 

(NoTEe.—There was a time when the position was taken by many railroads, 
and partially conceded by the Department, that notwithstanding they were 
obligated to carry the mails upon all trains, the obligation did not extend to 
the providing of an unlimited extent of apartment space or more frequently 
than six times a week; but this claim has been virtually abandoned, there 
being few instances in which the railroads are not now willing to grant such 
a degree of post-office space as the Department decides is necessary.) 

To-day the railway post-office system is general, and instead of once daily, 
many ofthe lines are double daily; and it is only for lack of appropriation that 
we are gt tyme ae from applying double railway post-office service to practi- 
cally all the railroad lines on which the railway post-office operates 

In connection with large cities the railway post-office, on some lines, runs 
as frequently as three, four, and five times daily. Each service of this kind 
is attended with considerable direct expenditure by the railroad. Every 
| railway mail service requires at least an apartment of a car, for which there 
is no special compensation, and as the frequency of this service is not neces- 
sarily occasioned by an immediate marked growth in the weight of the 
mails, the railroads are deserving of a good measure of praise for the prompt 
ness with which they incur the increased cost—sometimes imposed upon 
them by the Department in its eagerness to render the mail service more 
and more complete. The Department, in its efforts to render the mail serv 
ice more perfect, frequently proceeds on its own lines, not deeming it essen- 
| tial to give special consideration to the outlays to be incurred by the rail- 
road. 

The development of the mail service by means of the railway post-office 
system is peculiar tothis country. Similarservice, it is true, exists inGreat 
Britain and on the continent of Europe, but, as compared with this service 
in the United States, it is confined within narrow limits. The conditions 
here are different from other countries. The frequency, regularity, and ra- 
pidity of the Railway Mail Service in the United States excel that of other 
countries. We ask more because we require more from the railroads here 
inthe accomplishmentof the needsof a growing country than they doabroad. 
It is not enough with us that there be frequent daily exchanges between 
large cities, the aim of the railway post-office system being to place the local 
service as nearly as possible upon a plane with that between route termini. 
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In the United States. 


In 1876 the length of railroad routes was (miles) -.................--. 72, 348 
In 1876 the number of miles of actual service performed was...... 77,741,172 
In 1881 the length of railroad routes was (miles) -...........-...--- 91,5 

In 1881 the number of miles of service performed was-_............ 108,521,229 
In 1891 the length of railroad routes was (miles) ................--- 159, 835 
In 1891 the number of miles of service performed was._......-...- 228, 719, 900 


The year 1881 increased 33 per cent over 1876; 1891 increased 194 per cent 
over 1876. 

Consideration should also be given to the fact that until recently the con- 
trol of particular schedules was brought about only by means of concessions 
and allowances in one or another form, justified, as the Department believed, 
pecause they could not be acquired in any other way, and furthermore be- 
cause it was claimed that the basis of compensation was not sufficient to 
warrant the railroads in rendering independent and oftentimes exclusive 
service Without such concessions. These methods no longer exist, nor is 
there likelihood of our having to return tothem. From 1876 to 1889, except 
by extra payments in one form or another, the Department did not control 
a single railroad schedule. Since 1889 it has, without special payments of 
any kind, acquired absolutely the control of schedules extending all the way 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and each year the extent of our voice, if not the full control of rail- 
road schedules for mail purposes, grows stronger. 

Special-facility allowances and reweighings, within quadrennial periods, 
are not now essential to a complete mail service, and ought not to be again 
encouraged; nor will there, in my judgment, hereafter be an unwillingness 
on the part of railroads to contribute train service primarily from the 
standpoint of the needs of the Post-Office Department. 

At this point it has been thought well to bring to your attention that por- 
tion of the last annual report of the Second Assistant Postmaster-General 
entitled ‘‘ Relations to Railroads: ”’ 

“Tt is in place for me to make record here of the cordial manner in which 
so many of the railroads of the country have met the requests of the De- 
partment for improved schedules providing for the advancement of the 
mails. To acquire a complete mail service the codperation of the railroads 
is very essential; and while train schedules in the past have been adjusted 
mainly from the standpoint of the wants of passengers, there is a growing 
willingness on the part of progressive railroad managers to give due weight 
to the needs of the postal service; and to this end the Department, through 
the Railway Mail Service, is brought into direct conference with the railroads 
whenever new or changed train schedules are being considered. 


“This change in feeling has been occasioned largely by the fact that the | 


railroads now recognize that the compensation for mail carried and for full 


car space is very generous, and they are therefore willing to favorably en- | 


tertain suggestions, not only for changes but for additional schedules, 
primarily from the basis of the needs of the postal service. This course, es- 

cially upon some of the leading trunk lines, such as the Pennsylvania, the 
New York Central, and the Baltimore and Ohio, and their allied interests, 
has been attended with greatly increased train mileage, and therefore with 
additional cost to the railroads performing the transportation; to offset 
which, however, they have the knowled e that the mail service grows stead- 
ily, consequently the increased expense they incur by furnishing exclusive 
train service is warranted because of the reasonable assurance they have 
that the growth of the mails upon the lines furnishing exceptionally good 
service Will be more and more rapid, and their compensation, owing to the 
increase inquantity and weight of the mail matter carried, will be corres- 
pondingly enlarged.”’ 

OUTSIDE TRANSPORTATION. 

In response to your request for suggestions, I have deemed it worth while 
to bring to your attention the extent to which the mail service is being used 
by every Department of the Government for the transportation of property, 
of one form or another, that, without disadvantage, could be carried in some 
other way, earery saving a very considerable outlay to the Government 
through the Post-Office Department. The extent of this outside service be- 
comes greater and greater, and itis a coincidence particularly burdensome 
to the post-office ben par wee that the transportation of hundreds of sacks 
containing hundreds of tons of documentary matter is generally greatest 
during the periods fixed upon for conducting the quadrennial readjustments 
of compensation to railroads. The officers of the Post-Office Department 
are rarely conferred with concerning the time that is best suited for the 
transportation of public documents, many of which go from here in bulk 
sacks and are afterwards carried once more as separate mail. 

The Post-Office Department, sofar as it has authority, enforces economies 
in the transportation of its own supplies by using freight lines. Other Ve- 
partments make a study of the extent to which they can utilize the mail 
service, because in doing so they effect a saving to their own particular ap- 
propriations, notwithstanding it occasions an enormous increase in the 
cost to the Post-Office Department. It would seem to be a very fitting sub- 
ject for the consideration of your committee and Congress: Why ought not 
the Post-Office Department be given authority to exercise surveillance over 
all other than legitimate first-class matter that is proffered for carriage by 


mails, no matter by whom it may be tendered? I am dealing with no un- | 


certainty insaying that whenever this is done there will be a decline, rather 
than an increase, in the cost for transportation of legitimate mail matter 
by railroads, even should there be no decrease in the existing method of 
compensating the carriers; and the reductions in this one item would in- 
stantly be communicated to other items of cost involved in mail transporta- 
tion. This subject is not a new one. In my Annual Report for the year 
1890, the census year, I made this statement: 

“The most formidableitem for consideration is the #8,000,0000f postal work 
performed annually without pay for the Executive Departments. If each of 
the vy carte woe my had paid its postage, the revenues of this Department 
would have been $8,000,000 more annually than it is now. 

“At present a part of the letter postage is applied to forwarding military 





supplies to the Army, trees and shrubs to agricultural stations, and huge | 


boxes of census blanks to the farthest end of the country.” 


The Second Assistant Postmaster-General, in his report for 1891, calls at- | 


tention, as follows, to the same subject, under the head of “transportation 
of supplies:”’ 

“From time to time attention has been invited by this Bureau to the ex- 
pense which attends forwarding the supplies offthe Department as mail 
Matter, also a vast amount of documentary and other governmental matter 
for other Departments, a large share of which does not require greater ex- 
pedition in transportation than ordinary first-class merchandise. Every 
year the cost of mail transportation is being.added to because of the contin- 
uance of this practice, and if it were possible to assign to this Bureau, which 
is devoted almost entirely to transportation, the authority to determine the 
means of carriage for other than strictly high-class governmental mail 
matter, it would result in a considerable saving in the charges that are now 
being paid for the carriage of practically coarse freights upon high-speed 
passenger trains. 

“In providing for transportation it would of course be obligatory upon 
the yn to arrange for safety and prompt delivery of the property 
of the Government, which could readily be done. It appears like a useless 
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expenditure of money to continue paying the same rates for the carriage of 
ordinary freight as the law permits the Department to pay forcarrying first- 
class mail,matter, and the annoying feature of the method is that the bureau 
in charge of disbursements for transportation, and which is open to criti- 
cism whenever the expenditures are excessive, is powerless to determine 
the means of conveyance to its destination of property that could readily be 
provided for at reduced rates. 

“If it isdeemed best that the cost of freight transportation be still paid out 
of the appropriation for the transportation of the mails, it could readily be 
arranged, but the Post-Office Department ought to be authorized to direcs 
the shipment as ordinary freight of such matter as it shall be determined 
would not be inconvenienced by the additional time that would be necessary 
in getting it to its destination.”’ 

Yours, respectfully, 








JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Postmaster- General. 
Hon. JOHN S. HENDERSON, 
Chairman Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 





TRANSPORTATION OF DEPARTMENTAL MAIL MATTER. 
Post-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., April 7, 1892. 

DEAR Str: I have not forgotten your request for the wording of an amend- 
ment that would give the Postmaster-General authority to determine the 
course of transportation for all other than first-class matter, and my not 
having replied sooner has been occasioned by reluctance to having the De- 
partment itself indicate the wording of a bill that will be necessary to carry 
out that which I am confident is the right direction in which to economize 
the cost of mail transportation by railroads. 

I recognize, too, that it will be a very radical measure that authorizes the 
Postmaster-General to determine to what extent documentary and depart- 
mental matter shall be carried by trains for which maximum charges for 
transportation are incurred; nevertheless, some measure of the kind will 
have to be enforced, otherwise the cost of transportation will soon reach a 
figure that it will be burdensome to pay; and if Congress decides that the 
cost must be reduced by a horizontal reduction in the existing rates, it will 
give rise to dissatisfaction from the railroads, and this dissatisfaction will 
show itself in an unwillingness to coéperate with the Department in the fix- 
ing of schedules, etc., and the general mail service will suffer. This will be 
followed by a restoration of the old method of paying extra for expedited 
schedules, and a few railroads will benefit thereby, while theservice in gen- 
eral will be disarranged. The many railroads will constantly point to the 
preferential method whereby some get extra pay and others are left out, 
and it does not require a very astute person to determine what will be the 
consequences. The aggregate cost for mail transportation will be increased 
and great injustice will be done the majority of roads that will have their 
pay reduced because they are not fortunate enough to be in a position to dic- 
tate terms to the Department for expedited or special schedules, for which, 
in some indirect way perhaps, a bonus will be allowed. 

Your memorandum, shown me whenI called at your committee room, 
reads as follows: 

“And the Postmaster-General is hereby authorized to exercise surveil- 
lance over all other than legitimate first-class matter that is proffered for 
carriage by mails, no matter by whom it may be tendered.” 

This, I take it, you intended to ingraft into the appropriation itself; and, 
if so, it would not cover the ground, as it does not clearly define that the 
purpose is to leave it discretionary with the Postmaster-General as to the 
manner of transporting dccumentary and other official matter carried free 
for the several Departments of the Government itself. 

As it is now the postal service has dumped into it each year thousands of 
tons of official books and supplies, especially during the season of weighing, 
that add enormously to the cost of transportation; and as the largest share 
of this matter originates in the documentary department of Congress itself, 
it was my idea to suggest that your committee give thought to the advisa- 
bility of granting the Postmaster-General some discretion as to the time 
and the manner in which this class of matter shall be carried. I recognize 
that it is a question that is likely to give rise to discussion, and perhaps in 
the end Congress will be reluctant to give such authority to the Postmaster- 
General. 

The suggestion was made solely because I feel that before long there will 
be renewal of the demands for reduction of expenditures for mail transpor- 
tation by railroads, and I should regret to see any arbitrary action taken 
that would disarrange the general service. Rather than submit a radical 
act that it would be charged by some was occasioned by adesire onthe part 
of the Post-Office Department to exercise a censorship over the official mat- 
ter of the rest of the Goverment, I should like to see your committee and 
Congress itself give thought to the advisability of relieving the mails of 
such portion of the official matter transportation as could, under a proper 
arrangement, be carried by freight or express at greatly reduced cost. 

Yours, respectfully, 
J. LOWRIE BELL, 
Second Assistant Postmaster-Gen-ral. 
Hon. JOHN S. HENDERSON, 
Chairman Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Is the extension of the franking privilege desirable? In re- 
gard to this question I call attention to the facts and statements 
contained in the following letter: 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., April 30, 1892. 

Srr: Agreeably to your request that I give you my opinion upon bill H. R. 
3977, ‘‘to amend section 3 of an act entitled ‘An act making appropriations 
for the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1892,’ approved March 3, 1891,” I beg to submit the following: 

The entire substance of the bill is contained in lines 8 to 12%, which recite 
‘*that the members and members elect of Congress shall have the privilege 
of sending free through the mails and under their frank letters to any officer 
of the Government when addressed officially, and letters to any other per- 
sons on business pending in any Department of the Government.” 

The amendment which the bill makes to existing law is contained in the 


| last two lines of the bill, permitting the use of the frank on letters to others 


than Government officials. The danger of this bill is not so much in what 
it lawfully permits as in the abuse to which it is liable through various 
causes. True, there is a restriction of the privilege to letters on official 
business; but there are no penalties for a violation of this privilege; and it 
will readily be seen that violations are much more liable to occur when the 
addressees of franked letters are private persons. Towhat extent the bill is 
open to objection may perhaps be best judged by past experience. The 
franking privilege was in force until 1873. The reports of my predecessors 
for a number of years prior to that time were filled with eloquent recitals 
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of the abuses of the system. It may be well to quote from some of the re- 
ports to which I have referred to show the actual workings of the franking 
system, namely: 

Postmas ter-General Nathan K. Hall, in 1851, said: 

“The increasing abuses of the franking privilege render desirable some 
further legislation in respect thereto. The franking as public documents of 
matters Which are not such; the distributing of franked envelopes to per- 
sons not entitled to the franking privilege; the franking asofficial letters 
which are not such; the use of the frank to cover innumerable circulars for 
the benefit of others than the parties who frank them, and the franking of 
letters for other persons are presented as some of the existing abuses. All 
these should, in my judgment, be prohibited by severe penalties, and a con- 
viction of such an offense should deprive the offender of his franking privi- 
lege. Itis also proper that the attention of Congress should be directed to 
the fact that the penalty of $500 imposed by the existing law is found to be 
insufficient to prevent the counterfeiting of franks, either with or without 
the assent of the person whose frank is counterfeited.”’ 

Postmaster-General James Campbell, in his report for 1855, when the 
postal revenue was less than $7,000,000, stated that the franked matter pass- 
ing through the Washington post-office alone for that year amounted, at a 
low estimate, to nearly a million and a half dollars. He continued: 

‘Ifthe letters and documents thus franked were limited to the public service 
the evil would not be so great as it now is; but low as are the present rates 
of postage, the frank covers correspondence of every description, and ab- 
stracts largely from the Treasury. The Department not only carries ail 
this matter free of charge, but likewise pays to every postmaster whose 
yearly commissions do not amount to the sum of $2,000 1 cent for the de- 

ivery of each letter. Though the free matter passing through the mails is 
very large at the present time, the amount of itis yearly increasing.” 

In his report for the next year (1856) Mr. Campbell said; 

“he experience of the past year has satisfied me more fully that this 
privilege should be speedily abolished. #or months during the year free 
matter by the ton passes through the mails into every part of the United 
States, interfering greatly with the regular transmission of the correspond- 
ence of the country. When this free matter passes from the railroads it is 
almost impracticable to forward it by the ordinary conveyance. The evil is 
yearly increasing, detracting largely from the revenues of the Department 
and impairing its efficiency.” 

In 1859 Postmaster-General Holt made along and eloquent presentation 
of the case, from which the following is only an extract: 

“There can be no enlightened administration of the postal system without 
acomplete knowledge of its financial resources and liabilities, which can 
never be attained while the incubus of the franking privilege is hanging 
over it. Under the stifling pressure, too, of this incubus, the Department is 
for ed to continual efforts to ameliorate its condition, which must often re- 
sult in curtailments to be deplored, because they deprive the public of mail 
accommodations for which they have fully paid, and which they are, there- 
fore, entitied to enjoy. 

‘Another potent reason for the abolition of the franking privilege, as now 
exercised, is found in the abuses which seem to be inseparable from its ex- 
istence. These abuses, though constantly exposed and animadverted upon 
for a series of years, have as constantly increased. It has been often stated 
by my predecessors, and is a matter of public notoriety, that immense masses 
of packages are transported under the Government frank which neither the 
letter nor the spirit of the statute creating the franking privilege would 
justify; that a large number of letters, documents, and packages are thus 
conveyed, covered by the frank of officials, written in violation of law, not 
by themselves, but by some real or prentended agent; while whole sacks of 
similar matter, which have never been handled or seen even by Government 
functionaries,are transported under franks which have beenforged. The ex- 
treme difficulty of detecting such forgeries has greatly multiplied this class 
of offenses, whilst their prevalence has so deadened the public sentiment in 
reference tothem that a conviction, however ample the proof, is scarcely 
possible to be obtained. The statute of 1825, denouncing the counterfeiting 
of an official frank under a heavy penalty, is practically inoperative. 

“I refer you to the case reported at length by the United States attorney, 
for this district, as strikingly illustrating this vitiated public opinion, re- 
flected from the jury box. The proof wascomplete, and the case unredeemed 
by a single palliation, and yet the offender was discharged unrebuked, to re- 
sume, if it should please him, his guilty task. This verdict of acquittal is 
understood to have been rendered on two grounds: First, that the accused 
said that he did not commit the offense ‘ to avoid the payment of the posta- 
ges,’ and, second, that the offense has become so prevalent that itis nolonger 
proper to punish it. These are startling propositions, whether regarded in 
their legal, moral, or logical aspects. They announce that to render the vio- 
lation of astatute legal, it is only necessary to render it general, and that 
the counterfeiter of the frank of a Member of Congress, in order to shield 
himself from punishment, has only, when arrested, to declare that he com- 
mitted the infamous crime from no hope of pecuniary gain, thus reversing 
that axiomatic principle of philosophy and of law which teaches that a ra- 
tional agent shall be held to contemplate and design those results which 
necessarily follow from his conduct. 

“If such language as this, coming up from the criminal courts of the coun- 
try, does not arouse Congress to the necessity of promptly reforming this 
greatevil, then it is to be feared thatnothing candoso. The franking privi- 
lege has thus become an activeinstrumentof public demoralization. When 
acrime is committed under the influence of strong temptation, a large meas- 
ure of integrity may remain with the offender; but where an offense like 
this, essentially mercenary in spirit and creepingly clandestine in its perpe- 
tration, is committed for the gain of a few cents, and when such an offense 
becomes widespread in its prevalence, it evidences a condition of the public 
morals which can not be contemplated without profound sorrow and the 
liveliest apprehensions. Did no other reason exist than these abuses and 
the disastrous consequences to which they lead, Congress would be fully jus- 
tified in abolishing the franking privilege.”’ 

In his report for 1861 Postnaster-General Montgomery Blair said: 

‘By the first section of the act approved March 2, 1847, each deputy post- 
master whose compensation for the last preceding year did not exceed #200 
may send through the mails all letters written by himself and receive all 
addressed to himself on his private business free of postage, the weight not 
exceeding a halfounce. This privilege is greatly abused. * * 

“I recommend the repeal of this clause.”’ ; 

The next year he renewed his recommendation in the following words: 

“IT renew the recommendation made last year that the franking privilege 
of postmasters be abolished except for correspondence between them and 
other officers of the Department upon official business. It should be abol- 
ished also as to the correspondence of all persons addressed to the several 
Departments and executive officers of the Government except upon official 
correspondence addressed by an officer of the Government.” 

Postmaster-Generai Creswell, in his report for 1869, said: 

* The foregoing are evils which doubtless ought to be corrected. It is pos- 
sible, however, for the Department to endure them and yet retain a fair 
degree of efficiency. Bui the remaining cause of complaint has become intol- 
erable and must be revoked if the Department isto be saved from utter de- 
moralization. Thefranking privilege hasgrown to be an abuseso monstrous 
that itnow threatens the very life of the service.” 
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In his report for the next year Mr. Creswell said: 

“In my annual report Of December, 1869, and in my letter dated February 
26, 1870, addressed to Hon. Schuyler Colfax, in reply to two resolutions of the 
Senate asking for information, 1 had the honor to present my views at 
length concerning the franking privilege. In both those communications I 
argued against the longer continuance of that evil, and earnestly recom- 
mended its immediate and absolute repeal. My experience in the adminis- 
tration of the Post-Office Department for the gt year hasstrengthened my 
convictions, and has induced me again to call the attention of Congress to 
the great abuses which have grown to be a part of the system, and to the un- 
compensated burdens which it imposes upon the service. I am thoroughly 
satisfied that if the franking a were repealed, and all matter passing 
through the mails charged with its fair share of postage, the Department 
would, in a short time, become self-sustaining.” 

In his report for the next year he renewed his recommendation, as follows: 

“Again Il renew my recommendation for the repeal of the franking privi- 
lege. Its existence is utterly incompatible with an economical and vigorou: 
administration of postal affairs. Flagrant frauds have been practiced dur 
ing the last year, and will continue to be practiced under its cover so long 
as the privilege is protected by law. I refertomy arguments on this sub- 
ject in former reports with unshaken confidence in their soundness.”’ 

His report for 1872contains the following: 

“In my three previous reports I have urgently recommended the immedi 
ate and unconditional repeal of the franking privilege. The experience of 
the past year has strengthened my conviction that its abolitionis absolutely 
necessary to an efficient, economical, and vigorous administration of our 
postal system.” 

* By reference to a special report made to Congress on the 12th of Janu- 
ary, 1871, it willappear that the actual cost of free matter, if charged with 
the regular rates of postage, was then $2,543,327.72annually. During the late 
Presidential canvass the quantity of such matter was largely increased, and 
I think it safe to say that the free matter carried during the past year, if 
taxed at ordinary rates, would have yielded a revenue of three and a half 
millions of dollars, a sum larger than the entire deficiency of the year. In 
addition to the heavy loss of revenue indicated, great inconvenience was ex- 
perienced from derangements and delays in the regular and prompt trans 
mission of the mails caused by the immense amount of free matter thrown 
suddenly, and without notice of system, upon the postal routes of the country 
The delays and irregularities wholly chargeable to this cause have been the 
subject of many complaints during the past year. 

“At the last session of Congress a bill passed the House of Representatives, 
by a vote of 139 to 29, for the unconditional repeal of the franking privilege, 
but reached the Senate too late for action before the adjournment. If it be 
deemed desirable to reduce the public expenditures by removing the con- 
stantly increasing burden imposed upon the Treasury by the franking priv- 
ilege, and if it be considered a wise measure of administration to make the 
postal service as nearly as a self-supporting, thus preparing the 
way for «he reduction of existing rates of postage and for the introduction 
of other neectul reforms, I know of no measure more entitled to favorable 
action than the above-mentioned House bill now pending in the Senate. I 
therefore feel that I can not too strongly urge its passage immediately after 
the reassembling of Congress.”’ 

Aside from what is said in his annual reports, of which I have given only 
brief extracts, and in his communications to Congress, Mr. Creswell appears 
to have followed up the subject with great earnestness and vigor. And he 
had the satisfaction, while still in office, of witnessing the success of his ef 
forts to secure the repeal of the franking privilege, all laws conferring the 
same having been erased from the statute books by the act of March 3, 1873. 

In view of the statements contained in the foregoing extracts, it is not 
difficult to believe that this action was at the time popularly regarded as 
among the greatest reforms in the history of the postal service. 

In his report for the year ending June 30, 1873, Mr. Creswell referred to the 
repeal of the franking privilege as follows: 

“The several acts for the repeal of the franking privilege became opera- 
tive on the Ist of July last. The results of the first quarter of the current 
year are highly satisfactory, and have fully verified the predictions of the 
friends of the repeal. The confusion and delay in the distribution and trans 
mission of the mails, caused by suddenly throwing, without notice or sys 
tem, immense masses of free matter upon important postal routes, have 
been remedied, thus making it possible to effect a decided improvement in 
the organization and practical working of the service.”’ 

In the light of the past experience of the Department, I earnestly deprecate 
the passage of the bill which you havesubmitted to me for opinion, and hope 
that this view will be shared by your committee and by Congress. 

It seems to me a much better plan would be to make appropriations for the 
purchase of postage stamps for the use of members of Congress to carry out 
the purposes of this bill. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JNO. WANAMAKER, 
Postmaster-General. 
Hon. JOHN S. HENDERSON, 
Chairman Commitice on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 
House of Representatives. 


I will merely call attention, without comment, to the informa- 
tion contained in the following letters of the Postmaster-General, 
relative to the reduction of postage in certain cases: 

OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., February 26, 1892. 

Sire: In compliance with yourrequest for my opinion upon bill H. R. 2620, 
introduced into the House of Representatives by Mr. Wheeler, to ‘“‘ reduce 
postage on certain matters,’’ I beg to submit the following: 

The bill proposes, first, toreduce the unit of weight on letters from a full 
ounce to half an ounce; and, second, to make such letters chargeable with 

postage at the rate of lcent for each ounce or fraction thereof when ad 
ressed to places within the limit of the State in which they are mailed, and 
double that rate when addressed beyond the limits of the State. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to say that there are serious objections to 
the bill. The increase of the unit of weight on first-class matter which took 
effect July 1, 1885, was a very popular measure, and it imposed no apprecia- 
ble burden upon the revenue, if, indeed, it was not a beneficial measure in a 
financial way, through inducing a great deal of matter to be sent under seal 
at the first-class or letter rate, which had previously been sent unsealed at 
the third-class rate. 

In the count.of mail matter mailed at twenty of the largest post-offices 
taken in June, 1885 (page 659, report of the Postmaster-General for 1885), un- 
der the half-ounce unit, it appeared that the average weight of all first-class 
matter (letters and sealed parcels) mailed was thirty-one one-hundredths of 
an ounce per piece; while from a count taken in September, 1885, at the same 
offices, under the ounce unit, the average weight for the same class of mat- 
ter was only thirty-six one-hundredths of an ounce per piece. 

In the count of June, the sealed letters weighing less than half an ounce 
represented 95.6 per cent of the total number of letters mailed, while in the 
count of September, the proportion of letters weighing less than half an 
ounce was 92.8 per cent. Ina count of mail matter taken by my direction at 
all the post-offices, for the seven days ending May 12, 1890, it appeared that 
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the average weight per piece of letters dispatched to other offices (see table, 
page 51, report of 1890) was thirty-eight one-hundredths of an ounce. Itis 


thus seen that the change to the ounce unit did not greatly increase the aver- | 


age; while undoubtedly it saved much inconvenience to the vast number of 
people who were unprovided with facilities for weighing letters; and at the 
same time, relieved the post-office of much labor. 

At what rate are letters to be charged which are mailed to a post-office 
within the State and, by reason of a change of address or other cause, are re- 
quired to be forwarded to a post-office inanother State? The proposition to 
have two different rates of postage, determinable by State lines, would be 
found as inconvenient in practice as it is unjustifiable in principle, The 
masses are not always well informed regarding the rates of postage, and un- 
doubtedly it would be found that many letters would go to the Dead Letter 
Office by reason of a misunderstanding of the rates. The records of the De- 
partment show that the reduction in 1883 of postage to 2 cents on letters dis- 
patched to other post-offices, agreeing with the droprate atthe letter-carrier 
offices, led to a very large decrease in the number of held-for-postage letters 
sent to the Dead Letter Office, thus establishing conclusively the benefits of 
a uniformity in the rates. 

The only ground, it appears to me, upon which an attempt could be made 
toj ustify the change would be the extra cost of transportation for long dis- 
tances; but even in this respect the charges would not be equalized, as all 
the States do not have the same extent of territory; Rhode Island, for in- 
stance, having 1,306 square miles, while Texas has 274,356 square miles. The 


expense of handling at the post-offices of mailing and destination would, of | 


course, not be affected by the question of conveyance; and the costof trans- 
portation, Which to a large extent is governed by the weight of the mails, 
represents about 40 per cent of the total outlay for the postal service. 

In the count of mail matter of May, 1890, to which I have referred, it is 
shown that the weight of domestic letters dispatched to other post-offices at 
the 2-cent rate for the year ending June 30, 1890, was 37,872,584 pounds, or a 
little more than 10 per cent of the total weight of all the mail matter carried 
during that year. The total expenditures of the service for that year 
amounted to about $66,000,000. Forty per cent of this amount would give 
$26,400,000 to represent the cost of all kinds of transportation. If 10 percent 


of this latter amount be chargeable to the carriage of domestic letters at | 


the 2-cent rate, then the cost of carrying this class of matter would amount 
to $2,640,000; say about 4 per cent, or one twenty-fifth part of the total expendi- 
tures of the postal service. 
post-offices at the 2-cent rate during the year ending June 30, 1890, as shown 
by the table to whichI have referred was 1,561,452,742, at an average cost for 


transportation upon the foregoing basis of about seventeen one-hundredths | 


of a cent per piece. 


From these figures it does not appear that transportation is such an im- | 


portant element of the cost as to demand so radical a difference in the rate 
of postage as that which the bill involves. Moreover, if the attempt is made 
to equalize the charges according to distance, would it be consistent to charge 





The number of domestic letters mailed to other | 


| number of held-for-postage letters sent to the Dead Letter Office. 


2cents for carrying a letter mailed in New York and addressed to a person in | 


Jersey City, while the same letter might be carried at a charge of 1 cent from 
New York to Buffalo? And if sent, for example, by way of the Delaware, 


City, but it would be carried the entire width of the State of New Jersey—s3 
miles—besides 116 miles through the State of Pennsylvania and 215 miles 
through the State of New York before it reaches Buffalo. 

A gradation in the rates of postage according to distances was long in 
force, witha constantly increasing tendency towards a greater simplicity in 
the rates, until all vestiges of a distinction by distances disappeared under 
the authority of the act of Congress of March 3, 1863. 

The passage of the bill would therefore be a step backwards. It wouldnot 
be in the interest of simplicity; and it would doubtless prove as unsatisfac- 
tory and inconvenient to the public as it would to the postal service, to say 
nothing of the question of a loss to the revenue. 

I hope that the bill will not meet with the approval of your committee or 
of Congress. 

Ihave the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JNO. WANAMAKER, 
Postmaster-General. 
Hon. JOHN S. HENDERSON, 
Chairman Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 
House of Representatives 
OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., February 26, 1892. 
Sire: I have the honor to present the following statement relative to bill 


- | were actually prepaid at the local or drop rate.” 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad, it would not only be carried to Jersey | 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., February 26, 1892 

Stx: Agreeably to your request that I give my opinion upon bill H. R. 140, 
introduced by Mr. CARUTH, and now pending before your committee, “to ° 
amend section 3904, chapter 4, Title XLVFE, of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States,” I desire to submit the following: 

The proposed amendment, as recited by the bill, is as follows, namely: 

**Letters commonly known as drop or local letters delivered through the 
post-office or its carriers, shall be charged with postage at the rate of | cent 
for each ounce or fraction thereof.’’ The present local rates of postage for 
mail matter of the first class (constituting all matter sent under seal) is 2 
cents per ounce or fraction thereof, at the free-delivery offices, and 1 cent per 
ounce at all other offices. It is to be presumed that the proposed reduction 


| is founded upon the idea that the postage on matter dispatched to other 


post-offices should include the costof carriage over the transportation lines, 
local letters not being subject to any such cost. 

In a letter which I have the honor to send you at the same time with this, 
expressing my opinion upon bill H. R. 2620, “‘ To reduce the postage on cer- 
tain letters,’’ it is shown that the cost of carrying letters mailed at the 2-cent 
rate over the transportation lines is only seventeen one-hundredths of a cent 
each; and this amount certainly would not justify charging twice the price 
on a letter dispatched by mail as on one deposited for local delivery. In 
deed, in the case of two letters deposited for mailing at a free-delivery office 
one of which is intended for local delivery by carrier and the other of which 
is to be dispatghed the average distance to another office not a free-delivery 
office, itis more than probable that the cost of handling and carrying the 
former letter will be greater than that of the latter one. In other words, 
the cost of delivering the one letter by carrier will more than offset the cost 


| of carriage of the other letter over the transportation lines. 


If the bill presupposes any inequality between the rates on matter for local 
delivery at letter-carrier offices and that for dispatch to other post-offices, 
how much greater would be the inequality between a I-cent rate at the free- 
delivery offices, where carriers are hired to deliver matter, and a like rate 
for local letters at the nonfree-delivery offices, where the patrons of thé 
service are compelled to go to the post-office for their mail matter! Would 
not a reduction of the local rate at the free-delivery offices to 1 cent justify 
a demand fora reduction to one-half a cent at the nonfree-delivery offices 
And would not the establishment of a half-cent rate for sealed letters lead to 
a reduction in the — of the postal card? It would not appear consistent 
to handle a sealed local letter at a nonfree-delivery office for one-half a cent, 
and at the same time charge a full cent for a message written on a postal 
card for local delivery. 

Not least among the good effects of a reduction of letter postage to 2cents 
in 1883 was that it established at free-delivery offices a uniformity in the 
charges for letters deposited for local delivery, and those intended for dis- 
patch to other post-offices, resulting at once in a very large decrease in = 
Indeed, 
in the report of the Postmaster-General for 1882, page 599, it is stated that 
at the free-delivery offices “fully 45 per cent of the held-for-postage letters 
Certainly the proposed re- 
duction of the rate on drop letters at the free-delivery offices would result 
in a large loss to the revenue. ‘ 

From statistics appearing on page 51 of the report for the yearending June 
30, 1890, it is shown that the total amount of postage collected on first-cl 








| matter for local delivery at the free-delivery offices for that year was %,3% 


494.85; and the loss of one-half of this amount, to correspond with the pro 
posed reduction in the rate of postage, would amount to #2,677,747.43; the 
amount of postage collected for the same period on first-class matter for lo : 


| cal delivery at the nonfree-delivery offices was $359,924.89, one-half of which 


H. R. 373, ‘to amend section 25 of the act of March 3, 1879, relating to therates | 


of postage on second-class matter:”’ 

The act which this bill is intended to amend provides that all second-class 
matter, without regard to frequency of issue, shall go free through the 
mails—one copy to each actual subscriber residing in the county of publica- 
tion—unless it be intended for delivery ata letter-carrier office (not the office 
of mailing), when the cent-a-pound rate shall becharged. The bill proposes 
to limit the free privilege to ‘* weekly and semiweekly newspapers,”’ leaving 
the provision otherwise unchanged. 

If the bestowal of the free county privilege upon publishers of second-class 
matter were an original proposition—coming up now,I mean, for the first 
time—I should be inclined to favor its restriction to weekly and semiweekly 
newspapers; for these are two classes of papers, mostly published in coun- 
try districts, which need, perhaps, some little advantage of this kind to pro- 
tect them from the competition of daily newspapers in the great cities. 
Monthlies and quarterlies are, with few exceptions, published in the cities, 


and they could doubtless well afford to pay the customary cent-a-pound rate. | 
But this free —— has been so long enjoyed by all classes of newspa- | 


pers and periodicals—going back even beyond the law of 1879—that I believe 
its curtailment now would be somewhat unjust, and in some cases would 
work a hardship. I am quite sure, too, that the free carriage of other than 
weekly and semiweekly papers is not so great as to be burdensome to the 
postal service, or the cause of any substantial loss of revenue. I recom- 
mend, therefore, that the present condition of things in this respect be left 
undisturbed. 

If your committee, however, should think otherwise, and should decide to re 
port the bill favorably, I suggest thatthe last sentenge in it be changed so as to 
read as follows: ‘‘ But thesame shall not be delivefsd at letter-carrier offices 
or distributed by carriers unless postage is paid thereon at the rate ofa cent 
a pound.” This change is appropriate for these reasons: Section 13 of the 


act of March 3, 1879, which is referred to in the bill, does not prescribe any | 


rate of postage whatever; section 11 of the act does, and this is undoubtedly 
the provision that the author of the bill meant to refer to. But this section 
was modified by the act of March 3, 1885, so as to make the rate of postage on 
second-class matter 1 cent a pound instead of 2 cents, which was the rate 
fixed by the first act. 

Yours, very respectfully, etc., 

JNO. WANAMAKER, 
Postmaster-General. 
Hon. JoHN S. HENDERSON, 
Chairman Committee on the Post-Ofiice and Post-Roads, 
House of Representatives. 


would be $179,962.45; and the value of 1-cent postal cards used was #4, 295, 153.50 
one-half of which would amount to $2,147,576,75. The reduction of the drop- 
letter rate to 1 cent at the free-delivery offices without a corresponding re 
duction at the nonfree-delivery offices, would almost certainly operate to 
the prejudice of the free-delivery service by provoking an opposition to it 
which does not now exist. 
In view of the facts, lam constrained to withhold my approval from th 
bill 
I have the honor to be, very respectfuily, your obedient servant 
JNO. WANAMAKER, 
Hon. JOHN S. HENDERSON, Postmaster-Ge 
Chairman Committee on the Post-Ofice and Post-Roads, 
House of Represent 





FOR THE RELIEF OF AUTHORS 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAI 
Washington, D. C., February 18, 189 


Srrk: Relative to bill H. R. 2703, recently submitted to me for my views, I 
have the honor to make the following statement: 
The purpose of the bill is to abolish what is known as the second class of 


mail matter, and to require in future the third-class rate of postage on news 
papers and periodicals, and all other printed matter of every description 
whatsoever. 

The inexpediency of such a measure is manifest. The general sentiment 
of the nation would be againstit. So unlikely is it to receive the sanction 
of your committee or of Congress that I think it unnecessary to make any 
argument against it. I content myself with simply recommending that the 
bill be reported adversely. 

Yours, very respectfully 





JNO. WANAMAKER, 
Hon. JOHN S. HENDERSON, Postmaster-Genera 
Chairman Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, | 
House of Representatives | 
OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., February 29, 1892 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 26th in- 
stant, inquiring what will be the effect on the postal revenue of the enact- 
ment of the proposition embodied in bill (H. R. 2703) for the relief of authors, 
introduced into the House of Representatives on the 11th of January last by 
Mr. HOOKER. 

In reply, I beg leave to say that, as I construe it, the bill in question pro- 
poses to repeal the law prescribing the rate of postage on newspapers and 
periodicals when mailed by publishers and news agents, and to substitute 
for the cent-a-pound rate of postage thereon the present rate for other printed 
matter—i cent for every 2 ounces or fraction thereof—payable by stamps 
affixed. 

The effect of such a law would be to largely increase the postal revenue 
but, as stated in my letter of the 18th instant, such a modification of postage 
rates would be highly inexpedient. I respectfully refer you to that letter as 
containing a fuller statement of my views concerning this measure 

Yours, very respectfully, 
JNO. WANAMAKER, 

Hon. JoHN S. HENDERSON, Postmaster-Generai, 

Chairman Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 
Hlouse of Representatives. 
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MODIFICATION OF RATES OF POSTAGE ON NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS | the particular branches_of science or learning represented by these societies 
DEPOSITED IN A’LETTER-CARRIER OFFICE FOR DELIVERY BY ITS CAR- | should be the criterion by which their demand is to be judged, why should 
RIERS any scientific society be denied the privilege in question? Can anyone, for 

OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, * | example,-estimate the benefit which chemistry hasconferred upon mankind 
Washington, D. C., February 18, 1892. in all the walks of life? Is not agriculture itself vastly indebted to the work 


s7R- . . ; tates “ ; ofthe chemist for its present admirable condition? Shall the value to the 
t oe as my views upon the tills Heo”, Hi Poy ge a world of medical societies and their published literature be deniea or depre- 


, : iated? Are not religious societies, benevolent and charitable societies 
of which provides for a modification of the present law regulating the rates — , mp ; veel oA 
of postage on newspapers and periodicals deposited in a letter-carrier office temperance societies, historical and art societies, of infinite though varied 


i 2 . importance to society? And yet it is manifest that to grant the free distri- 
i Se On weekly newspapers, 1 cent a pound; on all | bution in the mails to the reports and bulletins of all these societies—the 
other newspapers, I cent each; on periodicals weighing not over 2 ounces, ee ed rh “4 a — enor ae 
i cent each; on periodicals weighing more than 2 ounces, 2 cents each. lege nania tn foe too anizations of an agricultural character aaah 
Bill 387 proposes to make a uniform rate on all these, except daily news- 8 When all the a So ereeee colle es and tate boards Of agricultare and 
papers, of a cent a pound; bill 5064 proposes to substitute a uniform rate of | 91) the egricuiturel floricultural TS eecaauiaaren and dairymen’s societies 
acent a pound on all newspapers and periodicals, when not exceeding 4 | throughout the country are added up it will be found that they number 
ounces each in weight, but no rate, strange to say, is provided for publications | three or four thousand. it may be 2 Nearly all these institutions issue 
weighing over 4 ounces; bill 5174 proposes to leave the existing rates intact, | yearly reports: some of them aaah arly ad oe and bulletins: some - 
except that at carrier cities of less than 20,000 population semiweekly and haps eee ahs ete These pe a Alt ana bulletins are printed - “A 
triweekly publications are to be chargeable with postage at a cent a pound. | eaitions running probably from a hundred or so copies up to thousands, ani 
A good deal of complaint has at times been made by publishers on account | yo» -ing in ann Sy hen y few pounds t t Pp if the institutions in 
of the discrimination, as to the rate of postage, made by law in favor of | , intel were grant ith 7 en _ cen ts ae by the bills under Ha 
weekly newspapers at letter-carrier offices; and upon mere superficial ex- | i sed th es ber ” a ie ht ~ - Me ileatic DY ld doubt! et 3 
amination this discrimination seems to be unfair and unnegessary. But a pone rh ~ whe "to ‘6 te € is : ae Pa thas this vn : ar satt - 
careful consideration of the matter will result, I think, in showing that the Sacramdliogh it te 7 cays hb ibe b ae veil ad 4 io the ae be ‘ay ond 
law is founded in reason andexpediency. The following statement will per- | +4641) nek a at G aa on ee ‘T . * chat SS onde nitee he 
haps asgist your committee in coming to this conclusion: Asa rule—subject, | cog ~ By - ‘ie poe Ne Sagmnge 7 oat a aaa th . t ee ai + eo 
of course, to exceptions—weekly newspapers published in cities where the ports u on hot the oa ae. ae y Socal Sill be . i weer — 
free-delivery system exists are bought or subscribed for by persons who live l ye ani ional ao , his 7 oes ma a - te. lies in the fact 
at other places; many of these papers, in fact, are intended for and have th oe fer 7 i aes 8, IT Lae A nos 400 000 nox i pe" eh re = l ~4 me 
almost exclusively country circulation. The number ot copies of them to of th Siteniiaeneen of hark Bs vee seg \ ae tribut ‘ae a . 7 eee t tn — 
be deposited in post-offices for local delivery is not likely, therefore, under he = fis’ to — hi gr a i pa elma anny seated tye 8 gpa heeded Pon 
ordinary circumstances ever to be so great as to be regarded as burdensome . : —_ 8, to say nothing of the immense number of o8 her reports of . Fe 
to the postal service; besides which, the papers in general are neither bulky De partment, of reports of agricultural colleges established under we ~ : 4 
nor weighty. | Congress of July 2, 1862, and of reports and bulletins of agricultural-exper! 
Accordingly the allowance of the cent-a-pound rate of postage is not un- ment stations authorized by the act of March 2, 1887, all of which enjoy th: 
reasonable, or at least does not involve any heavy tax upon the postal reve- oe Pou oe ao — a of agricultural interests. 
nue. Thecase is just the reverse of this with other than weekly publications, on ae See JNO. WANAMAKER 
especially with dailies and monthlies, which almost always have a large local | ~~ "Dostsnaster-General 
—. the latter —- ae as a rule, veny nang he = — pub- Hon. JouN S. HENDERSON 7 
ications or any separate class of them were permitted to be mailed, as pro- Js nomena anes Wey > 
vided for in the bilis under consideration, tor home delivery at the cent-a- Cnetrman Commmarces of the Feet-Ofics eT Tere sitet 
pound rate of postage, the letter-carrier force of every large post-office would wos as Rep ' 
not only be heavily taxed in the duty of making such delivery,but the exist- Ne ; 
ing force would be insufficient for the work. short, there would be im- OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
posed upon the Post-Offics Department an expensive and, at some places, an Washington, D. C., May 26, 1892. 
almost mtolerable burden, for which it would get an altogether inadequate Str: I have the honor to submit the following statement, Spon your in 
-~ompensation. orms aque: , as & oression of my views upor Is H. R. 7321 
Upon mature consideration of the question involved in the bills submitted, — Bi dyen the asat teovsaine tor ao tieneeniiieemtoas in the mails, at th: 
I hope reas agree — me that there is no good reason why the Gov- | second-class rate of postage, of the premium lists of county fairs when he! 
Suund cites now for Glee meson pers parterean’ bo getveneimenremantalities- | ns man cmon od Seeker ey rae eee tne Beivilege to the bulle 
Pe « - 5 “irculars O1 ¢ oOards Of agric ° 
and that any material change in the present condition of things is of ques- ‘The enactment of these bills would be attended with two results: 
ee eee Be ape rhe’ i eae ae a a *. ; he | First. The present revenue from postage on such of the publications com. 
a saedereuee: suggest e of the folowing m cations, the iirst ng prmsntes in the bills as are now transmitted in the mails would be great! 
First. Make the carrier rate of postage on weeklies the same as is now im- Second. The mass of matter to be included in the second class, a class 
posed on all other newspapers and periodicals. This would remove the dis- | which now takes in 60 per cent of all the paid matter carried in the mails and 
crimination in favor of weeklies, and perhaps would result in no great hard- yields but 3 per cent of the postal revenue, would be very greatly increased 
ship to the publishers thereof. I do not think the passage of any proposition bringing about either of these 
__ Second. Allow the presert rates to stand, except that semiweeklies and | ends is expedient at this time. I further believe that whatever publicity it 
— eeklies shall be deliverable at the rate prescribed for weeklies. may be necessary to give to the lists of awards at county fairs and to the 
may be well to on Tee special attention to a defect in bill 5064—alluded | circularsand bulletins of State agricultural societies can be secured through 
= in the fore part of this letter—by which, while a postage rate is established | the help—probably even the gratuitous help—of regular newspapers and peri 
or newspapersand periodicals weighing less than 4 ounces, thereis none for | odicals now enjoying the second-class rates of postage. I therefore recom- 








publications of greater weight. mend adverse action on both bills. 
Yours, very respectfully, As a further expression of my views upon these cases I transmit herewith 
JNO. WANAMAKER, copy of a letter addressed to you on the 18th of February last, in connectio1 
3 Postmaster-General. with bills H. R. 607 and 5433, both being measures of a somewhat analogous 
Hon. JOHN S, HENDERSON, character to those now under consideration. 
Chairman Committee on the Post-Ofiice and Post-Roads, Yours, very respectfully, etc., 
House of Representatives. JNO. WANAMAKER, 


Postmaster-General. 


-GED eg Hon. JOHN S. HENDERSON, 
caren Te. lene 1992. Chairman Committee on the Post-Ofiice and Post-Roads, _ 
Srr: In compliance with your recent request I have the honor to submit SNES DOTA. 
the following as my views on bills H. R. 607 and H. R. 5433, the first ‘‘ author- 
izing printed reports of ———- horticultural, floricultural, and dairy- r 
men’s ieties to be car t newspaper rates of postage,’’ an sec 7 
en's societies to r at newspaper rates of postag and the second Admission of New Mexico. 


granting ‘the franking privilege to State agricultural colleges and State 
boards of agriculture.” Se ed 
After a very carefulcconsideration of both these bills, and with a natural 
inclination to favor, to the full extent of my power or influence, all the va- SPEECH 
4 4 


ried interests connected with agriculture, I am forced to the conclusion that 
the enactment of either proposition would be inexpedient. This opinion is 
founded upon the-following facts: 


OF 
First. The mails are already overloaded with printed matter—much of it i O N A N T O N I O J QO ~ B P Fi 
° - ’ 


of practically little value to anybody but the persons who send it out—pay- 


ing either no revenue at all to the Government or only a nominal amount. m 
In this condition of thin 8, there ought to be no encouragement given to the OF NEW MEXICO, 
increase of this generalclass of mail matter unless there is some necessity— aie . " 
some universal demand—some reason involving recognized national inter- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAT IVES, 
ests—demanding it. ss 

But I can not see that either of the measures under consideration is sup- Monday, June 6, 1892. 


ee are ot cicimnae [ae eaeine tekuocsans tieh accion io The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7136) to enable the 
without such aid as is now proposed, is dependent, in any of its ramified in- ——— of New Mexico to form a constitution and State government, and to 
terests, upon national encouragement through the granting of practically admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original States 
free postage on a large portion of its literature. It can not be said either Mr. JOSEPH said: 

that any great public demand is made for what is proposed; if there has . “ sens “ita. . : s . 
been or is I am in ignorance of it. Nor can I see that the report of all agri- Mr. SPEAKER: For the sixth time the Territory of New Mex- 
cultural and other kindred societies—great as their value may be—is of such | j¢9 knocks at the door of the Union for admission as a State. 


reéminent importance as to justify their free transit everywhere through . * ‘ : ; 
the mails. In ying this I mean of coures no disparagement of the work or This Territory became a part of the United States by the 
of the reported proceedings of agricultural societies. I know that the | treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, made on February 2, 1848 (9 Stat., 
farmer, the horticulturist, the dairyman, are all more or less benefited by | 108), By the ninth article of that treaty it was provided that 
ee og the disinterested and public spirit of their promoters are worthy residents of that Territory should be ‘“‘admitted at the proper 
of praise. . ‘ J . 

Geaune. If agricultural colleges and societies and other organizations of | time (to be judged of by the Congress of the United States) to 
like character are to be given so great a privilege as the free carriage in the | the enjoyment of all the rights of citizens of the United States 
mails of their bulletins and reports, the same privilege will undoubtedly be according to the principles of the Constitution.” New Mexico 


soon demanded by other learned societies. And what good reason in that s bs 
event could be urged against such a demand? Ifthe value to the world of | had at that time long been settled. Anextensive trade was car- 











ried on between New Mexico and the frontier trading stations 
on the Missouri River. It was then expected that she would be 
admitted to the Union with very little delay. 

As early as 1850 the people of New Mexico elected a State Leg- 
jslature and a member of Congress, and the State Legislature 
elected two United States Senators. A State constitution pro- 
hibiting slavery was adopted on June 20, 1850, and submitted to 
Congress by the Senators and Representatives who had been 
elected. But they applied in vain for recognition. New Mexico 
was not madt a State, and the Representative elected by the 

eople was admitted to the floor of the House as a Delegate. 

In 1874 a bill was presented to the Forty-third Congress for 
the admission of New Mexico as a State. Anextended debate 
occurred in the House of Representatives (see CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, volume 2, part 5, pages 4129 to 4138, and part 6, appen- 
dix, pages 295 to 302). At that time the population of New 
Mexico was but 110,000, two-thirds its present population, while 
the 1,500 miles of railroad now in existence in that Territory had 
not been built. The bill passed the House by almost three- 
fourths majority, 160 to 54. Threedistinguished members of the 
present House voted for this bill at that time, Hon. A. C. HarR- 
MER, Hon. CHARLES O’NEILL, and Hon. W.S. HOLMAN. Both 
sides of the House united in this acknowledgment that New 
Mexico was then entitled to a place in the Union. The bill met 


alike reception in the Senate (see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, | 


volume 3, pages 1691 to 1692) and passed by a vote of 32 to 11. 

A number of the present leaders of the Senate were recorded 
in favor of this bill at that time either as Representatives or as 
Senators. These include Senators ALLISON, DAWES, FRYE, 
MITCHELL, SAWYER, STEWART, and MILLS, while many dis- 
tinguished political leaders no longer in Congress united in this 
act of justice to New Mexico. Among these were the late Presi- 
dent Garfield, the late Secretary Windom, the Hon. Simon Cam- 
eron, the Hon. Hannibal Hamlin, the Hon. John A. Logan, and 
the Hon. William R. Morrison. The present Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Hon. Charles Foster, voted for the bill, while his 
colleague in the cabinet at the present time, the Hon. S. B. 
Elkins, was then Delegate from New Mexico, and introduced the 
bill and was its active promoter. 

In the Forty-fourth Congress the Senate again passed a bill to 
admit New Mexico bya vote of 35 to15. In addition to the mem- 
bers of the present Senate who voted for the same bill in a pre- 
ceding Congress, Senators JONES of Nevada, PADDOCK, RANSOM, 
and SHERMAN all voted for it on this occasion. The House of 
Representatives failed to reach the bill, although it was on the 
Calendar, with a favorable report, from the Committee on Ter- 
ritories, 

There was no party division. Both sides alike admitted that 
New Mexico was entitled to all the rights and privileges of a 
State. If this was so eighteen years ago I can not doubt that at 
the present time the bill to admit this Territory will command 
the support not only of all those whom I have named, who ar2 
still in Congress, but of all their party associates. 

In the Fiftieth Congress the Committee on Territories reported 
in favor of the admission of New Mexico with the two Dakotas, 
Montana, and Washington, but on account of the unexpected op- 
position displayed, growing out of imperfect information and 
the known danger that the retention of New Mexico in the bill 
would probably operate unfavorably upon the other States, the 
provision for her admission was stricken from the bill. 

In the Fifty-first Congress the Territories of Idaho and Wyo- 
ming became States of the Union, but although the population of 
New Mexico exceeded both of these combined, the Committee 
on Territories failed to report the bill introduced by me provid- 
ing for her admission. 

Now, for the sixth time New Mexicoappliesfor admission. The 
census of 1890 gives the population of the Territory at 153,593. 
This is far above the number used as a basis for the Congres- 
sional apportionment. It exceeds four other States now in the 
Union, Montana (132,159), Idaho (84,835), Wyoming (60,705), and 
Nevada (45,761), and is nearly equal to Delaware (168,493) and 
North Dakota (182,719). It must be remembered also that the 
difficulties of enumeration are greater in a mountainous country 
like New Mexico, and that on account of these difficulties many 
of the miners and of the sheep and cattle herders were not 
enumerated. As these industries are of the greatest importance 
in New Mexico and employ a large nuinber of men, the omissions 
were pecessarily numerous. 

At the election held in November, 1890, for a Delegate+o Con- 
gress, 32,355 votes were cast. In only seven of the thirty-four 
Congressional districts in the great State of New York at the 
same election was so large a vote cast. In less than a third of 
the Congressional districts of the whole United States was so 
large a vote cast as cast in the election for Delegate from New 
Mexico. 

New Mexico’s natural resources well fit her for statehood. The 
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| Trinidad, and is the equal of Connellsville. 
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total assessed valuation of property for taxation in 1890 was $45,- 
199,847.91. That of 1891 is not less than $60,000,000, exclusive 
of mines and other property not taxed. There are more than a 
million cattle in the Territory, while in the number of sheep and 
the production of wool, New Mexico ranks nearly at the head 
of all the States and Territories. The mining resources of New 
Mexico have only begun their development. For 1890 the prod- 
uct of gold and silver alone was $3,800,000. ‘Throughout the Ter- 
ritory new mines are being opened and new mineral wealth dis- 
covered almost every day. Not only the precious metals, but 
copper, zinc, iron, and lead are found, while coal is plentiful, 
and fire-clay, kaolin, salt, marble, and many other valuable min- 
erals are either now in process of development or are awaiting 
the extension of the railroad system. 

New Mexico has extensive mines yet undeveloped, of anthra- 
cite coal and enormous beds of natural coke, ready for reduction 
purposes, a product not occurring in a natural state anywhere 
else in the world. Although New Mexico is by many ignorantly 
considered an arid desert, yet in one section of the Territory 
from 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 feet of lumber were cut during the 
course of one year. The crops of wheat, oats, and corn are an- 
nually increasing, and New Mexico has just begun to realize that 
fruitcan be raised there for the Eastern market as large and 
handsome as that of California, while far surpassing it in rich- 
ness of flavor. The shipments of peaches and grapes are already 
very large. The report of the Bureau of Immigration showing 
the resources of New Mexico in detail is annexed: 


NEW MEXICO THE COMING COUNTRY. 


Budget of information concerning the natural resources and advantages of New 
Mexico—Facts and jigures for the public—A concise statement carefully pre- 
pared for the delectation of the home-seeker—An inviting field Jor capital—The 
coming country of the South and West. 


{Published by the Bureau of Immigration, October 1, 1891.] 


The population of the Territory at present exceeds 175,000 persons, exclu- 
sive of Indians, of whom there are 8,408 Pueblo Indians, living in towns 
(pueblos) and following farming and stock-raising. Its assessed property 
value has steadily increased during the past few years, and it now reaches 
$60,000,000, exclusive of mines and other property (temporarily not taxed), 
which represents as many millions more. Itis an empire of vast extent, 
with an area of 122.444 square miles, embracingevery variety of soil, climate, 
and production. Its 78,374,373 acres of land would make 488,589 farms of 160 
acres each, and if as densely populated as Connecticut, it would contain 15,- 
000,000 inhabitants. It is estimated that there are 48,540.446 acres of tillable 
soil in New Mexico, while its varied mineral resources and gold-placer fields 
are of almost unlimited extent, and its output of bullion is even now sur- 
passed only by about four States and Territories in the United States. The 
adn tion in 1890 was: gold, $500,000; silver, $3,300,000. The present year 
nas also been been one of unusual prosperity in mining, furnishing assur- 
ances of an unprecedented aggregate yield. The coal wealth of the Terri- 
tory is inexhaustible. 

In Santa Fe County, near Cerrillos, south of the Galisteo River, in addi 
tion to an area covering thousands of acres producing gold, silver, copper, 
iron, lead carbonates, and zinc, there is found the best and truest anthracite 
west of Pennsylvania, and the openings so far made show that it exists, 
together with the bituminous coals, over an area of forty or tifty thousand 
acres. The soft coal makes even a better coke than does that of El Moroand 
The coal fields are found in the 
immediate vicinity south of Cerrillos, a station on the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railroad. The veins are 4 to 6 feet thick, and almost horizontal, 
and within a radius of 4 or 5 miles from Cerrillos coal can be had to supply 
almost any number of reduction works. The so-far opened coal area covers 
about 15,000 acres; the anthracite coal is hard, dense, and of brilliant luster, 
containing in the average 88.71 fixed carbon and but 5 per centash. About 2 
miles west of the anthracite deposits and a short distance north of them are 
the veins of bituminous coal, of which seventeen have been exposed. The 
worked veins of this coal are about 4} feet thick, rendering a free-burning 
coal, which is also manufactured into coke for use of the copper smelters at 
San Pedro, 12 miles south, in Santa Fe County. 

As a proof of the excellent quality of the coals of the Cerrillos coal fields 
it may be mentioned that the United States Government had, afew years 
ago, tests made, comparing the heating quality of coal with 1 cord of oak 
wood, and it, was found that 1,657 pounds anthracite or 1,742 pounds bitumi- 
nous coal are equal to 1 cord of oak wood, upon which all contracts for the 
delivery of coal to the Government are based. 

San Pedro, also in Santa Fe County, yields a fine quality of iron, quartz, 
and placer gold, and the finest bodies of lead carbonates yet discovered in 
the West outside of Leadville are being worked here, while the deposits of 
copper ores have given rise to the creation of one of the largest copper- 
smelting works in the Southwest, the concentrating and reduction works of 
the Santa Fe Copper Company. 

Among the mostinteresting and important productions of Santa Fe County 
are the number and variety of precious stones within its borders. The most 
notedisthe turquoise. There are two world-known deposits of this precious 
gem; one in Persia, which is considered the best on account of its purity, 
and the other is in Chal-chihuitl (Turquoise) Mountain, near Cerrillos, in 
Santa Fe County. The turquoise occurs in narrow veins or in concretions 
which penetrate the eruptive trachytic rocks, of which the body of Los Cer- 
rillos rock is made up. Of course not every particls of it is pure, for only 
the stones of a sky-blue color are the rare ones, while those of a greenish 
tint are less precious. 

The general chemical composition of the pure turquoise is— 
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Garnets, amethysts, sunstones, and moonstones, together with an infinite 
and beautiful variety of agates of all sizes and colors, are to be found in 
profusion here by the skilled prospector. 
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The coal area in the vicinity of Gallup, on the Atlantic and Pacific Rail- 
road, in Bernalillo County, near the western line of the Territory, is very 
large and the output perhaps the largest. The mines there are near the 
southern extremity of a coal deposit, about 12 miles wide from east to west, 
which extends north into Colorado and widens toward the north to about 200 
miles. There are 4 mines worked at Gallup, the output being about 400,000 
tons peryear. The coal is lignite and comes from five veins averaging from 
6 to 4 feet in thickness. 

Near the northeastern boundary of the Territory, in Colfax County, at 
Blossburg, the Raton Coal and Coke Company works another extensive field 
of bituminous coal, with a yearly output of about 230,000 tons. The coal 
field covers about 60,000 acres. 

In Rio Arriba County, at Monero and Amargo, both on the line of the Den- 
ver and Rio Grande Railroad, coal beds of the same character as the Gallup 
coal, and of similar thickness as to veins, are worked, with an output of 25,- 
000 tons per year. These mines are on the eastern outskirts of the coal field 
which extends north from Gallup. 

Near Carthage, Socorro County, 9 miles east of San Antonio, onthe Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad, the latter company works a field of 
bituminous coal to the extent of about 20,000 tons per year, which are in part 
converted into excellent coke at Antonito by the same company for their 
own. use. 

Very excellent bituminous coal is found near White Oaks, in Lincoln 
County. The development has been small, the demand being limited to local 
consumption, as there are no facilities to other markets, but the veins, of 4 
feet thickness, cover a large area. 

Besides, there are known to exist deposits of coal along the Rio Puerco of 
the east, in Dona Ana County, and some 20,000 acres of coal lands in Valen- 
cia County, in the vicinity of the San Mateo Mountains, the character of the 
coal ranging from lignite to anthracite: 

The Mesilla Valley, in southern New Mexico, is one of the most fruitful 
sections in New Mexico. At Fort Selden the valley spreads out toa fertile 
oe. some 6 miles in width and 40 miles in length. hrough it the turbid 

io Grande del Norte meanders to where it enters the cafion above El Paso, 
Tex. . Onthe east, some 17 miles distant, rises the range of mountains whose 
tall pinnacles, piercing the blue dome of the heavens, so resemble the pipes 
of a monster organ that they are named ‘‘Organ Mountains,”’ while on the 
west the battlement-like walls of the table land rise some 200 feet above the 
level of the valley. To-day this section of paradise, with its fine climate, its 
numerous irrigating canals, leading the waters of the river to the alfalfa 
fields, beautiful vineyards of America’s most luscious grapes, orchards of 
the finest fruits, both for size, form, and flavor; gardens supplied with every 
known vegetable that tempts the palate of mortal, and with flower gardens 
giving forth the richest perfumes of the tropics, well deserves the name it 
bears, ‘‘ The Happy Valley.”’ 

This portion of the Territory has been cultivated since 1840, and at present, 
under the lead of ‘go ahead’ Americans, produces such fine and large crops, 
per acre, of wheat and corn, that it almost seems incredible. Alfalfa pro- 
duces from 4 to 6 tons per acre each season; but the fruit and vine culture 
can not beexcelledanywhere. Dampnessof theatmosphere, as in California, 
is unknown; the valley has an average altitude of about 3,000 feet; the soil 
is prolific and an abundance of water for its irrigation, derived from the Rio 
Grande, is always on hand; the price for land is moderate, and such as are 
inclined to devote their time or make a living out of fruit-growing especially, 
will find fine opportunities in the Mesilla Valley. 

Fruit-growing of all kinds, though in its infancy in New Mexico, offers one 
of the surest and most profitable investments for labor and capital. The 
flavor, size, and shape of fruits are eee wherever grown and culti- 
vated, and the yield is as 4 as the quality is good. 

In the older settled Santa Fe Valley apple trees six years old yield 2 and 3 
barrels; pears, as many bushels; plums, 3 to 5 bushels; peaches, 300 to 700 
pounds to a single tree. It is not unusual to sell $25 to $40 worth of peaches 
or plums from one tree. One horticulturist has produced 200,000 pounds of 
peaches from a place but eight years old. 

At Tesuque, situated in a valley 9 miles north of Santa Fe, watered by 
Tesuque Creek (which comes in three different branches from the west side 
of Lake Peak, of the Santa Fe Range), and only about 500 feet lower than 
Santa Fe, is an orchard mostly devoted to the production of apples; the trees 
are about 9 years old, but its owner has netted for the last two years from 
$3,000 to $4,000 per year. Such examples ee themselves everywhere over 
the Territory, inthe Rio Grande and in the Pecos Valley—the two great water 
arteries which divide the Territory in nearly three equal parts from north to 
south—and in many smaller valleys which open into them from the east or 
west. - 

Cereals, as well as everything else, yield astonishing quantities per acre. 
Barley yields as high as 60 to 70 bushels per acre. In a number of instances 
spring wheat has produced 108 and winter wheat 126 bushels per acre. But 
little butter is made, and dairies are needed. Excellent milk is abundant at 
10 cents a quart in summer and 12}cents in winter. Thegramma grass, rich 
and nutritious, is native to the soil, and cures on the ground in the autumn, 
constituting a natural hay of the best quality. From an alfalfa field from 
three to five crops can becutin theyear, Oats weigh 44pounds to the bushel. 
The following figures relate tothe yield per acre: Corn, 76 to 100 bushels; 
wheat, 30 to 60 bushels; oats, 50 to 75 bushels; barley, 40 to 50 bushels; rye, 
30 to 46 bushels; pease, 22 to 35bushels; alfalfa, 2 tons per cutting, three times 
a year; potatoes, sweet, in the valleys, 75 to 200 bushels; mangolds, 500 to 800 
bushels, weighing 30 to 40 pounds each; beets, 175 to 300 bushels; cabbages, 
weighing 5 to 40 pounds per head; onions, 22,000 to 25,000 pounds; tomatoes, 
weigh one-half to? poundseach; cucumbers, weighing 1 to5 pounds each; 
squash, Hubbard, 10 to 25 pounds each; squash, marrowfat, 35 to 55 pounds 
each; pumpkins, weighing 10 to 25 pounds each; turnips, 20,000 pounds per 
acre. 

« There were under cultivation in the Territory in 1890, as follows: 
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Good native nay brings at the farm from 44to80 cents per hundred pounds; 
the latter if baled. 

Alfalfa hay brings at the farm from 80 cents to $1.20 per hundred pounds; 
the latter if baled. 

Potatoes, of which it was fcrmerly thought that they could not be raised 
in the Territory, but which now, aftersome years of experimental work, do 
as well here as anywhere else, with irrigation in the lower valleys or without 
such on mountain farms, sell at from 8 to 10 pounds for 25 cents. 


tne 


The most productive agricultural lands, because as yet they include the 
ae and most cultivated sections, are found in the following designatcd lo. 
calities: 

COLFAX COUNTY. 


In this county are the valleys of the Red River, with its tributaries, Crow 
Creek, Vermejo, Cimarron, and Ocate on the west, and Una de Gato on the 
east; Ute Creek and Dry Cimarron, where the soil is rich and dark and the 
average raintall ample for good crops of hay, oats, potatoes, or anything else 
suited to the altitude—which averages about 5,000 feet—and short seasons. 

MORA COUNTY. 

The western portion of this county contains some fine land, agricultura| 
mostly, on the Ocate and Mora Rivers, and their several tributaries, and 
about 51,280 acres are here under cultivation. Wheat does remarkably well 
here; besides corn, oats, alfalfa, currants, German prunes, cherries, peaches 
and apricots, as well as beans and pease, are extensively raised. 


SAN MIGUEL COUNTY 


has some five productive agricultural land along the Red River, the Gallinas 
and the Pecos, suitable for the successful raising of corn, wheat, oats, bar- 
ley, buckwheat, rye, ete., and all the hardier classes of vegetables; pease and 
= beans produce enormously; fruit raising is also successfully fol- 
owed. 

SANTA FE COUNTY, 


one of the finest fruit- geatating counties in the Territory, has most excellent 
and productive soil, of such chemical composition as to make it prolific in 
the extreme if water is adduced. in the Upper Pecos Valley, and those of the 
Santa Fe and Galisteo Rivers, Tesuque, and Nambe Creeks, and a portion of 
the Rio Grande. 


SAN JUAN COUNTY, 


one of the most productive in the Territory, has the extensive valleys of the 
San Juan, Animas, and La Plata, with a soil of sandy loam, where wheat 
oats, corn, barley, and all fruits yield large crops. 


RIO ARRIBA COUNTY 


has the fine Chama country, the Brazos Valley, a part of the fertile Rio Grande 
Valley, oo watered, and the valleys of the Rio Gallinas, Canones 
Nutrias, Cangilon, El Rito, and Rio Caliente. 


TAOS COUNTY 


also takes in a portion of the Rio Grande Valley, beside the productive va!- 
leys of the Cabresto, Colorado, Hondo, Seco, Taos, and Rio Grande del 
Ranchos, and Embudo Creek. 


BERNALILLO AND VALENCIA 


have a magnificent stretch of the Rio Grande Valley, in addition to the fer 
tile Puerco River section, also located in both counties. 


LINCOLN COUNTY 


has some beautiful valley lands along the Nogal, Rio Ruidoso, Bonito, and 
Upper Hondo, where, with the aid of irrigation, all kinds of vegetables grow 
to astonishing size and perfection; corn, wheat, ee: and rye are doing 
equally well. Clover, millet, and blue grass all develop well and to per- 
fection. 

CHAVES COUNTY 


had in the Pecos Valley, on the Lower Hondo, Spring River, and Rio Felix, 
until a short time ago, but a limited amount of land subject to agricultural 
a but with the building of reservoirs near Roswell, and canals and 

itches connected therewith, has now over 100,000 acres suitable for that 
purpose. In the country around Roswell, near where artesian wells ma- 
terially add to the development of the properties of the soil, fruit-growing 
has taken a great, successful step forward. 


EDDY COUNTY 


has, besides the valleys of the Rio Penasco, Seven Rivers, Dark Canyon, Black 
River, and Delaware Creek, on both sides of the Pecos, since the building of 
large canals and ditches, about 215,000 acres under irrigation, where, in the 
excellent soil, made productive by the water, all cereals, grasses, fruits, and 
vegetables can be successfully grown. 


SOCORRO COUNTY 


has 80 miles of the magnificent Rio Grande Valley, besides a great deal o? 
agricultural land in the western part of the county, on the Upper Gila and 
San Francisco rivers. 

DONA ANA COUNTY 


possesses the far-famed and most productive Mesilla Valley, 50 miles long and 
from 3 to 5 miles wide, and fine agricultural land on the Tularosa and Lost 
Rivers. 

SIERRA COUNTY 


has some very fertile land along the Rio Grande, the Animas, the Palomas, 
the Cuchillo, and numerous other streams emptying into the Rio Grande. 


GRANT COUNTY 


has the beautiful Mimbres country, besides fertile land along a great many 
mountain streams, especially on the Gila. : 

Upwards of fifty different irrigation enterprises, with an estimated capi- 
tal of $12,000,000, have been chartered in New Mexico during the past eight- 
een months, and actual work is now in progress on mostof them. Within 
a year not less than 1,000,000 acres of the finest land that the sun ever shone 
upon will be brought under irrigation. One of the largest of the enterprises 
are the works of the Pecos Valley Irrigation Company. Eastern capital has 
completed the construction of two canals which utilize the waters of Pecos 
River (the largest but one in New Mexico) for the irrigation eventually of 
over 400,000 acres of choice valley land. The ee company has secured 
the control of all the water of the Rio Pecos and its tributaries, which rep- 
resent the drainage from the eastern slopes of the Capitan, Sierra Blanca, 
Sacramento, and Guadalupe Mountains. The canals are called, respectively, 
‘*Northern”’ and *‘Southern.”’ 

The Northern is 30 feet wide on the bottom, with sides sloping 1} to 1 foot 
taking its water supply (5 feet deep) from the Hondo, the princi tributary 
of the Rio Pecos. It is 35 miles long and covers 75,000 acres of the most fer- 
tile mesalands. The Southern (now 11 mileslong, with a capacity to irri- 

ate 9,000 acres) will be, when completed and —— 45 feet wide at the 
Bottom, 60 feet at the top, and 6 feet in depth, and its length 45 miles. It 
will supply more than 200,000 acres on the west side of the river, and 40,0000n 
the east side. The capital invested in this scheme is $1,500,000. The canal 
headquarters and manager’s office are located at Eddy, Eddy County, N. 
Mex. Thus the rapid settlement of this beautiful valley is fully assured, 
and its great fertility and genial climate will make it a desirable locality for 
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the farmer and fruit-raiser, and for all mdustries mmcident to agriculture 
and horticulture. ° 

And there are furthermore inaugurated by the Maxwell Company two ir- 
rigation systems, known as the Vermejo and Springer systems, which cover 
2.000 acres of fruit and farm lands in the valleys of the Vermejo and Cim- 
arron, in Colfax County, the latter being known as the Springer system. 
‘About 15,000 acres have been subdivided into 80-acre tracts; 5,500 acres are 
now under water and cultivation in the Vermejo, 12,000 acres in the Springer 
system. The soil is productive in the extreme; fruits and all cereals can be 
raised; alfalfa, small grain, roots, and the finer grasses are most profitable. 
The climate is mild and congenial. 

The Santa Fe Irrigation Company has in hand the construction of reser- 
yoirs and ditches by which some 20,000 acres of the finest soil on the plains, 
south of Santa Fe, and within 8 miles from the capital of New Mexico, will 
pe brought under cultivation. Fruit-raising will be the principal object 
here, aS soil and atmospheric conditions are most favorable for that in- 

ustry. 
ay Grant County, in the Mimbres Valley, 35 miles southeast of George- 
town, another enterprise to retain the waters of the Rio Mimbres, which, 
like so many streams in New Mexico, sink wherever they enter beds of more 
recent formation (Tertiary), by building proper reservoirs,is on foot, 
whereby thousands of new idle-lying acres of land will be made productive. 

The land reclaimed as above will produce all the grains, vegetables, and 
fruits of both Western and Southern States in their highest perfection, and 
all the fruits and nuts of California, except the citrus fruits. All varieties 
of forest trees grow luxuriantly. The soil is of the choicest limestone, ad- 
mixedin many instances with iron, whereby it receives the capacity of re- 
taining moisture for a considerable time, is deep, rich, and easily tilled, and 
by reason of the length of the season and perfect control of water, which 
avoids loss of time between crops, produces two or three crops in succession 
every year. 

The climate is equable, healthful, and delightful. A hard frost is the ex- 
treme of cold in winter. In thesummer, though the sun may shine brightly, 
and the thermometer mark a temperature of 85° to 100° in the southern part of 
New Mexico and from 75° to 85° in the northern part, the heat is not oppressive. 
The air is light and dry, evaporation is rapid, and there is scarcely percepti- 
ble perspiration. There are not thirty days in the year when the sun does 
not shine. The nights are delightfully cool. The altitude is from 3,000 to 
7,000 feet above sea level in the valleys—just high enough to be safe for those 
suffering from pulmonary complaints, with all the advantages of a dry, in- 
vigorating atmosphere. 

New Mexico has now in operation 1,500 miles of railroads, and active work 
on from 600 to 1,000 more miles of road will commence at an early day. 

The principal mineral counties are Santa Fe, Socorro, Grant, Sierra, and 
Dona Ana. There is also considerable mining done in Colfax, Taos, Lincoln, 
and portions of Bernalillo. Gold, silver, lead, and copper abound in all these 
counties, and some of the mines are great and profitable producers. The 
mining camps of note are Silver City, Kingston, Georgetown, Cerrillos, 
Golden, San Pedro, Gold Hill, Hillsboro, Chloride, Kelly, Hermosa, Nogal, 
Organ, Lake Lalley, Socorro, Elizabethtown, White Oaks, Pinos Altos, 
Lordsburg, Rio Hondo, and Good Hope. 

Some of the finest pine and cedar timber in the United States is found in 
large quantities in the Raton Mountains in Colfax County, in the Taosrange, 
in the Santa Fe Mountains north of Santa Fe, in the Tierra Amarilla coun- 
try in Rio Arriba County, in San Miguel County, along the headwaters of 
the Pecos River, in the Sandia Mountains in Bernalillo County, in the White 
and Sacramento Mountains in Lincoln County, in the Burro and Mimbres 
Mountains in Grant County, in the Black range in Sierra County, in the San 
Francisco and Mogollon ranges in Socorro County, in the San Mateo range 
and Zuni mountains in Bernalillo and Valencia Counties, in the Valles and 
Jemez mountains in Bernalillo County, in the Sacramento and Guadaloupe 
mountains in Eddy County, and in other ranges throughout the Territory. 
While, as a rule, the mesas of New Mexico are barren of trees, or merely 
covered with a scattering growth of pifion and cedar, the growth of timber 
on the mountains and ranges mentioned is really luxuriant. The follow- 
ing are the prominent species: Three varieties of oak, the white, black, and 
live oak; five species of pine, ash, two varieties of cottonwood, quaking asp, 
two varieties of willow, dwarf mahogany, elm, mesquite, and spruce. 

The entire territory is a splendid natural range for all classes of stock. 
The counties having the largest number of cattle within their borders are 
Lincoln, Colfax, Socorro, San Miguel, and Mora. The large sheep-raising 
counties are Bernalillo, San Miguel, Valencia, Rio Arriba, Santa Fe, and 
TaosCounties. There are 2,000,000 head of well-graded horned cattle, 2,500,000 
head of sheep and goats, and 200,000 horses and mules. 





At the cities and centers of trade the necessities of life are cheap, and pro- | 


portionately less in the country. At Santa Fe, the capital, and in Albu- 
querque and Las Vegas the ruling prices are: Beef, 8 to 12 cents per pound; 
mutton, 3 to 5 cents; sugar, 5 to 7; coffee. 30; rice, 11 pounds for $1; flour, 
$2.25 to $3.25 per cwt.; canned goods: fruit, 25 tents; vegetables, 6 cans for 
$1; ham, 15 cents; side bacon, 12} cents per pound; potatoes, $1.50 per hun- 
dred; petroleum, 35 cents per gallon. Fuel is another important consid- 
eration; dry pifon, cut in 16-inch lengths and corded, costs #8 per cord; 
dry cedar, for cooking purposes, $3.50 per cord; coal, $4.50 to $6.50 per ton 
for soft; 89 per ton for hard, nut size. 

Mechanics who are good workers find ample employment at the following 
wages, viz: Stonecutters, from to % per day; stone masons, from 8 to 
per day; brick masons, from $8.50 to $4.50 per day; plasterers, from #4 to 35 
per day; carpenters, from $2.50 to & per day; painters, from $2.50 to 73.50 per 
aay; plumbers, from $4 to 8 per day; laborers, general, from $1 to $1.50 per 
day; common labor, #& to % per week. Building material of all kinds is 
cheap; doors, frames, and all furnishing lumber are manufactured from na- 
tive lumber, which is superior to that imported from the North. Rough 
lumber sells at from $18 to #20 per 1,000, and a very decided cut on these figures 
when large orders are given; finishing lumber, $30 per 1,000. 
es om re $7 per 1,000, and adobe, or sun-dried brick, are worth from % to 
% per 1, . 

New Mexicois subdivided to-day into sixteen coutities, as follows: 

Colfax County, with Springer as county seat, has an area of 4,611,073 acres 
and a population of 10,655. Its principal natural resources are timber, some 
mining, and an excellent soil, giving rise to cattle and sheep raising, cutting 
po, imber and the raising of cereals, fruit, and vegetables as principal indus- 

ries, 

Taos County, with Taos as county seat, has an area of 1,751,975 acres, and 
@ population of 10,841. Its principal natural resources are the products of the 
Soil and mining, wheat-raising in the celebrated 'T'aos Valley, the production 
of gold and oe and also the production of mica are, besides sheep and 
cattle raising, the principal industries. 

Rio Arriba County, with Tierra Amarilla as county seat and an area of 
4,404,411 acres, has a population of 12,770. With its fine forests, its ample 
water, and a good soil, the production of cereals on the valley lands, cattle 
and sheep raising on the mesas, and lumbering in the mountains, are the 
principal pursuits followed. There is also considerable coal-mining done in 
the northwestern part of the county. 


Brick sells at | 
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San Juan County, with Junction City as county seat, an area of 354,200 
acres, and a population of 3,890, is making the natural resources of its rich, 
large valleys productive by the raising of fruits, vegetables, and forage, the 
latter for surrounding markets, as well as for the numerous herds of cattle, 
horses, and sheep also raised in the county. 

Bernalillo County, Albuquerque county seat, with an area of 5,024,136 acres 
and a population of 20,469, is principally a land of cattle, and more so of 
sheep-raising, besides there is a valuable production of cereals and fruit, es- 
pecially of grapes in the valley of the Rio Grande. Some fine timber is also 
obtained in the mountain portions, while coal, lead, and silver, but more es- 
pecially copper-mining, is pursued in some portions of thecounty. Thecoal 
mining at Gallup is followed to such extent that sometimes as many as 100 
cars are shipped from there daily. 

Mora County, with Mora as county seat, an acreage of 2,689,201 acres, and a 
population of 11,852, has cattle and sheep raising asits mainindustry; wheat, 
corn, oats, alfalfa, and barley are the main agricultural products. Lum 
bering is done in the higher mountain locations. 

San Miguel County, Las Vegas county seat, with an area of 8,399,884 acres 
and a population of 24,154, has many natural advantages on account of the 
diversified character of its surface, consisting of prairie lands, valley lands, 
and mountain range, which give rise to stock-raising, agricultural pursuits, 
the raising of fruit, lumbering, and the production of minerals, especially 
copper. 

Santa Fe County has an area of 1,498,000 acres and a population of 16,010. 
The city of Santa Fe is county seat as well as the capital of the Territory. 
The soil of this county, where cultivated, is especially adapted to the raising 
of fruits, which excel in flavor, taste, and size. Besides this, mining forms 
the principal industry, the large deposits of coal, lead, silver, iron ore, cop- 
per, and gold, in veins as well as in the form of placer gold, at Cerrillos, 
— Placers (Dolores) Golden, and San Pedro, being justly noted for their 
richness. 

Valencia County, Los Lunas county seat, with an area of 2,651,760 acres 
and apopulation of 15,417; produces wheat, corn, oats, rye, and barley, and the 
grape-culture of the Rio Grande Valley is noted; other fruits are raised, es- 
pecially peaches, by the tens of thousands of pounds; lumbering is followed 
in the pine forests covering the Zuni Mountains. Cattle-growing and sheep- 
raising are the principal industries. : 

Socorro County, Socorro county seat, has an area of 8,939,520 acres and a 
population of 10,875; there are considerable mining interests, the mines 
of the Magdalena Mountains bearing rich deposits of gold, silver, lead, and 
copper, Several reduction works are at or near Socorro; also, in the west- 
ernmost part of the county there are rich, well-developed mining properties; 
the intervening plains and valleys are covered with herds of cattle and sheep 
Lumbering is done in almost all the mountainous portions of the country, 
where fine pine forests cover the higher locations. The valleys of the San 
Francisco and Rio Grande are well cultivated, and fruit-raising in the latter, 
mostly grapes and peaches, gives excellent results. 

Sierra County, Hillsboro county seat, with an area of of 2,043,942 acres and 
a population of 5,132, is principally a mining county, although stock-raising 
and some agriculture arefollowed. Therich minesof the noted Black Range 
a there, the principal products being gold-bearing copper, silver, 
and lead ores. 

Grant County, Silver City county seat, with an area of 5,736,620 acres and a 
population of 10,959, is also in most of its parts a mining county, but sheep 
and stock-raising forms a by no means inferior industry. Many acres of fine 
valley lands are also under cultivation, while pine timber is plentiful for 
mining and lumbering purposes in the mountain regions. 

Dona Ana County, Las Cruces county seat, with an acreage of 6,261.000 and 
a population of 10,427, is noted, besides its sheep and stock interests, for the 
fine fruit and magnificent crops of cereals raised in the noted Mesilla Valley, 
while silver ores are most successfully mined in the Organ and other moun 
tains. 

Lincoln County, Lincoln county seat, area 5,483,520 acres and a population 
of 4,210, has large interests in stock-raising; the fine pine forests of the dif 
ferent mountain ranges have given rise to extensive lumbering interests, 
while mining of coal and of the precious metals is most extensively followed 





| in many places. 


Chaves County, with Roswell as county seat, an acreage of 6,635,600 acres 
anda population of 3,310, which issteadily and rapidly increasing on account 
of the many advantages offered, bases its prosperity not only upon grazing 
and mineral resources, but its great future, no doubt, lies inthe agricultural 
and horticultural direction, which, by the building of reservoirs, canals, and 
ditches, offers to the incoming population more than half a million acres of 
the finest land for occupancy. 

Eddy County, with the new town of Eddy as county seat, an acreage of 
4,562,290 acres, and a present population of 4,050, promises to be the empire 
agricultural and fruit-growing county of the Territory. With an excellent, 
moderate climate, a fine soil, and the most extensive irrigating system in 
New Mexico, a new railroad making connection with the Texas and Pacific 
Railroad at Pecos City, and running from there up through the valley of the 
Pecos River, and other improvements, Eddy County has already wonder- 
fully grown during the past year, and will keep on that way, to be excelled 
by no other county. 

New Mexico has a permanent school system that is in a prosperous condi- 
tion and growing daily in importance. The total enrollment of pupils is up- 
ward of 24,000, the average daily attendance being 22,680. The value of school 
buildings, exclusive of other school property, is estimated to be a little less 
than $600,000, while the private schools own property valued at #263,000. New 
Mexico has at Santa Fe the finest capital building of any State or Territory 
west of Kansas; and has now in process of construction a State university 
at Albuquerque, an insane asylum at Las Vegas, and aschool of mines at So- 
corro; the agricultural college at Las Cruces is in successful operation; an 
orphan asylum and three Government Indian schools at Santa Fe and nu- 
merous other costly public buildings, such as public hospitals, penitentiary, 
ete., in fact all the public structures necessary to the welfare and comfort of 
a progressive and enlightened people. 

The climate of New Mexico is simply the very best that is found within 
the United States, especially for all persons with weak lungs or afflicted 
with catarrh, asthma, or any sort of lung disease. Itis equable, dry, and 
clear, pure, full of ozone and electricity. The average rainfall is from 10 
to 15 inches per year, according to latitude. The theremometer ranges 
fromm 30° to 95°, and the average or mean thermometer, say for Santa Fe, is 
52°. Sunstroke is unknown eyen in the extreme southern portion of New 
Mexico, where the thermometer reaches 100° and more; this 1s accounted for 
by theextreme dryness of the atmosphere. The altitude of the Territory 
ranges from 7,000 feet in the northern part to 3,000 feet above sea levelin the 
southern part and in the valleys of the rivers. 

The latest meteorological and scientific data are establishing beyond per 
adventure that New Mexico is the real sanitorium of North America. 


Physicians all over the United States are becoming acquainted with the 
splendid, health-giving, dry, strengthening climate of New Mexico, and are 
commencing to direct patients to come to New Mexico, lengthening many a 
Meteorological records and o> 


life and saving many a one by this course. 
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servations have been kept at the capital, at Santa Fe, since 1871 by the weather 
service, and these observations fully bear out the statements made above. 

Arapid increase in the population and development of New 
Mexico has been assured by the passage of act creating the Court 
of Private LandClaims. New Mexico long suffered from the un- 
settled condition of its land titles, due to the neglect of the Gov- 
ernment to provide a proper tribunal for their determination. 
It is expected that prompt settlement will be made of these dis- 
puted questions at an early date and this great drawback to the 
progress of the Territory happily removed. 

What objection can be made to the admission of this new State 
to the Union, which has already long surpassed in population and 
development the usual requirements for admission? It can not 
be said that the people of the Territory do not wish statehood. 
Representatives of both parties unite in thisdemand. The Legis- 
lature has unanimously memorialized Congress for admission. 
The governor of the State, a Republican, strongly urges state- 
hood in his annual report, and says that a vote on statehood will 
be probably as nearly unanimous as is the sentiment of the peo- 
ple in favor of self-government. Speaking not only as a Demo- 
crat but as the Delegate of all the people, I have no hesitation 
in saying that the desire for statehood is nearly universal. There 
is no partisan political feeling in regard to this subject. 

Objections have been raised to the admission of New Mexico 
because it has been charged that the people of New Mexico lack 
interest in education. 
nities for education, where the population is widely scattered, 
are not as good as those afforded by a thickly inhabited State 
like Massachusetts, but the common schools exist in New Mexico, 
and there is a constant increase in the appropriations for the 
benefit of the schools and advance in the methods of organiza- 
tions, and the growth in the number of scholars attendant upon 
the schools. 

A new law was passed by the last Legislature creating a Ter- 
ritorial superintendent of schools and board of education, pro- 
viding for the examination of teachers, for building schoolhouses, 
and for taxation for school purposes. The school tax is 5 mills 
on the dollar. The local subdivisions of the Territory have im- 
mediately gone to work under the provisions of this law, and 
many of them have built or are now building improved school- 
houses adapted to the educational needs of the Territory. The 
latest reports of the superintendentof education show that 24,767 
school children are enrolled, and that the average daily attend- 
ance has been between 17,000 and 18,000. The following report 
is compiled from the latest accessible figures: 





REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
AMADO CHAVES, FROM MARCH 1, 1891, TO DECEMBER 31, 1891. 


TERRITORIAL BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Governor L. Bradford Prince, president ..-..- see peat ied bennett Santa Fe. 
I nn i ined edt ia cls bet ples narednbinebeses ee age bees Santa Fe. 
Peter J. Schneider, president St. Michael’s College _...............- Santa Fe. 
E. S. Stover, president University of New Mexico .............-- Albuquerque. 
Hiram Hadley, president Agricultural College ...................- Las Cruces. 


COUNTY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 











It is undoubtedly true that the opportu- | 
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REPORT. 


TERRITORY OF NEW MEXIco, 
OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Santa Fe, December 31, 1890. 


To His Excellency L. BRADFORD PRINCE, Governor of New Mexico: 


Str: In compliance with the requirements of the law, I have the honor to 
submit my annual report as superintendent of public instruction of the 
Territory of New Mexico for the year ending December 31, 1891. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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$ EDUCATION. 

The last Legislative Assembly of the Territory passed a law establishing 
a common school system and creating the office of superintendent of publié 
instruction. This law was approved on tho i2th day of February, 1891, ang 
went into effect immediately thereafter. By the provisions of this law, 
Territorial board of education was created, consisting of the governor of the 
Eat dawns the superintendent of public instruction, the presidents of the 
University, of the Agricultural College, and of St. Michael College. Prior 
to that time there had been no system to govern our common schools, jf 
common schools we had, and the money collected for school purposes wag 
simply used in various ways, in most of the counties, without being of any 
benefit to the children throughout the Territory. It is now very gratifying 
indeed to me to be able to report that a change for the better is already ap. 
parent. The law has not been in operation long enough to show its effects 
fully, but great progress is being made in every one of the counties. 

A number of new and substantial schoolhouses have been erected, better 
teachers have been employed, and the adoption of a uniform series of books 
has improved the work, also reducing the expenses considerably. In sey- 
eral of the counties bonds have been issued and sold for the erection of new 
schoolhouses; this is especially the case in the county of San Juan. I re. 
gret that a more satisfactory showing of the financial condition of some of 
the counties can not be made at this time. Heretofore district treasurers 
were required to make annual reports in the month of December of each 
year. nder the present law the offices of district treasurers are abolished, 
and many of the present directors have not yet come to understand fully 
the workings of the new system. 

The various county school superintendents are required by law to submit 
their annual reports to the superintendent of public instruction under date 
of October 1, whilethe superintendent of public instruction is required to 
prepare his report on the last day of December, and, as the latter must be 
based on the information derived from the reports of the county superin- 
tendents, it will be seen at a glance that the figures might be materially 
changed in the accompanying annual statement if we take into considera- 
tion the fact that hundreds of schools have been opened since the Ist day of 
November, under the management of good teachers and attended by nu- 
merous scholars. But in spite of this fact the requirements of the law for 
a three months’ term of school have been more than complied with through- 
out the Territory. 

No opposition has been encountered in any part of the Territory in the 
matter of introducing English-speaking teachers in districts where hereto- 
fore Spanish alone had been taught. In this connection I have to say that 
it is very pleasing to me to be able to state from personal observation that 
the greatest interest is being shown in the Spanish-speaking counties in be- 
half of the new law, which requires that the English language shall be taught 
in all the common schools of the Territory. 


COMPETENCY OF TEACHERS. 


Under the provisions of the present law no person can teach in this Terri- 
tory without being in lawful possession of a proper certificate. Such a cer- 
tificate is issued only to persons who have passed a satisfactory examination 
before a board of examiners composed of the county superintendent and of 
two leading citizens of each county, selected and appointed by the district 
judge. The result of this provision has been that every one of the common 
schools of this Territory is now taught by a competent teacher well versed 
in the English language, and in many cases in both English and Spanish. 

The progress that is being made by the native children is satisfactory in 
the highest degree, and it 1s ——— that before many more years there 
will be no longer a necessity for interpreters in our courts or Legislatures. 
Educational interest is on the increase in all parts of the Territory, and, 
taken as a whole, the common schools for the last year have been success: 
ful. By improving the advantages which the new law gives us, a good busi- 
ness education is within the reach of all classes, the rich and the poor alike. 


VISITING THE SCHOOLS. 


There is a great deal of interest manifest at present among the people to 
visit the schools, This gratifying tendency should be encouraged. A faith- 
ful teacher always takes delight in receiving visitors, and in showing them 
the quality and results of his work. The parents and the public generally 
ought to take pleasure in visiting the schools frequently, encouraging thereby 
both pupils and teachers. Frequent visits of parents and citizens not only 
give them a personal knowledge of the standing of the schools, but stimu- 
late teacher and scholar to do better work. The teachers that have so far 
been employed are faithful and industrious, and are manifesting a desire to 
do their work well, and most all the scholars are anxious to profit to the ut- 
most. On the whole there is ground for encouragement and hope. We do 
not any longer hear parents say that the houses that were good enough for 
them should be good enough for theirchildren. Our schools must follow the 
inevitable lines of progress that govern all branches of society. It has been 
truly said that ‘‘nothing succeeds like success.’’ The question of the success 
of the common schools in this Territory is a very delicate question, and is, 
n fact, one of the problems of the age. 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE. 


While the law purports to make attendance at the common schools com- 
pulsory within the limits of certain ages, it is so indefinite that it will be 
very difficult to put it into operation. Attendance should be compulsory, 
but then the school boards should furnish free text-books to all the pupils. 
This would be a step in the right direction. If the law is to compel the at- 
tendance of scholars, in justice to the poor the counties ought to furnish free 
of cost the necessary text-books, as well as they furnish schoolrooms, teach 
ers, and ——. twould be removing a burden which many parents have 
severely felt. I submit this suggestion, for, since the common school is in- 
dispensable, it should be rendered as accessible as possible to all, with the 
least possible expense to them. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 


The Territory is fortunate in the fact that, in the beginning of this new 
erain the work of education, its county school superintendents are men of 
intelligence ana ability, as well as thoroughly devoted to the cause of edu- 
cation, and the result of their labors will no doubt be of great benefit to the 
Territory. 

BLANK FORMS. 


Complying with the requirements of law, I have prepared a series of blank 
forms for the use of county superintendents and school directors, and have 
furnished ample age thereof to all the counties, and I believe that by 
means of these blanks the work has been greatly facilitated and systema 
tized. A specimen of each of these blanks will be found in the appendix to 
this report. 

PROGRESS MADE. 


In conclusion I have to state that, while the present law is not a perfect 
one, yet it is so far superior to anything we ever have had before that Ihave 
no hesitation in saying that the progress that will be made in this Territory 
in the cause of education within two years from the date of the passage of 
the law will compare favorably with that made in any State in the Union. 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


CITY SCHOOLS. 

The most evident progress has been made in the city schools since the 
adoption of the new law, owing to greater facilities at their command. 
Under the present law all the funds derived from licenses, etc., are to be used in 
the precincts where they are collected. This supplies the towns with abun- 
dant means, while the country districts receive little or nothing from that 
source. This is another defect that should be remedied. The scarcity of 
funds in country districts is averyregretablefeature. Some methodshould 
be devised yy which this inequality of resources between towns and rural 
sections could beremoved, and the same benefits extended to the children in 
the latter as to those in the former. 


Common schools of Hast Las Vegas. 


Frank E. Doty, principal. 

Anew school building was completed and —— on the 14th of Septem- 
ber of the present year with an enrollment of 200 pupils. This number has 
increased to a present enrollment of 250 pupils. During the three months 
just past the percentage of attendance has been 92, while the percentage of 
punctuality has been 97. 

The new building contains six rooms, having in all a seating capacity of 
over 275 children. Five teachersare employed. A course of study, together 
with rules, has been published. It makes provision for ten consecutive years 
of school work. 

The salaries paid to the teachers are as follows: The principal receives 
$1,800 per year of ten months, three assistant teachers receive each 8800, and 
one receives 8650. 

The school property is valued at over $20,000. The present yearly income 
from all sources for school pergonte is estimated at between $6,000 and $7,000. 
The school work has been graded in strict accordance with the text books 
adopted by the Territorial board of education. The results of the year so 
far have been encouraging. An educational spirit pervades the town and 
an industrious upright spirit is shown by the children. Music has been in- 
troduced and as'soon as the teaching force is sufficient the subject of drawing 
will be taught thoroughly. 


City schools of Raton, N. Mex. 


School district No. 11, Raton, Colfax County. 
rene, board; Hon. Russell Marcy, president; Daniel Troy, clerk; D. W. 

tevens. 

Faculty: James H. Walker, jr., superintendent; Charies E. Higbee, high 
school and grammar department; Mrs. Maud L. Darling, first intermediate; 
Miss E. C. Kern, second intermediate; Miss Isabel Taliaferro, second pri- 
mary; Miss Elizabeth H. Boggs, first primary. ; 

The condition of the common schools of Raton for the year 1891-’92 is one 
of considerable prosperity. The school fund for the year is a little over 
%5,000, nearly twice the amount for the year 1890-’91. In addition to the su- 
perintendent, five teachers are employed, and the enrollment of pupils 
reaches about 375. The building, which is one of the best in the Territory, 
was erected at a cost of $25,000, and was the magnificent donation of Hon. 
Russell Marcy, Mr. O. W. McCuistion, the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railroad, and the Raton Town Site Company. 

It is heated by two furnaces, is well lighted and ventilated, and is probably 
as well equipped with apparatus as any schoolin the Territory. Among 
the valuable aids to class work, the school possesses maps, reading charts, 
globes, anatomical charts, a first-class air pump, a Toepter Holtz electrical 
machine, numerous electrical appliances, and a well-selected library. The 
school has kept well abreast of Eastern schools of the same class in the 
methods and matter of education. The Prang system of drawing and the 
Swedish system of gymnastics have been introduced. In addition to the 
studies required by law for the common school, a high school course has 
been adopted, which includes the following studies: Analysis, rhetoric, Eng- 
lish and American literature, physical geography, general history, civil 
government, political economy, Latin, drawing, algebra, geometry, trig- 
onometry, astronomy, physics, botany, and zoology. The new school law 
passed by the last Legislature has enabled the schools tomake such material 
progress as has heretofore been impossible. 


Silver City schools. 


Faculty: N.C.Campbell, principal; Miss Ada M. Cutter, Miss M. R. Koeh- 
ler, Miss Jettie Gaddis, Miss Lizzie Black, Mrs. Mary E. Camen. 

The schools in Silver City are in better condition than ever before and are 
improving rapidly. A high school has been established this year. A sub- 
stantial schoolhouse has been constructed by the citizens at an expense of 
$7,000; there are also two rented buildings at presentin use, affording ample 
room for the present. The schools are well supplied with furniture and all 
needed globes, charts, and apparatus of every kind. The fund for this year 
will amount to over #7,000. There are 300 pupils enrolled, out of which 200 
are in daily attendance. 

City schools at Deming. 


Faculty: S.A. Danford, principal; H. S. Walker, Mrs. F. W. Smith, Miss 
Mary E. Thompson. 

Two hundred pupils are enrolled in the schools of Deming, out of which 
150 are in daily attendance. Three rented buildings are in use. The city 
has voted bonds in the sum of $12,500 for the purpose of erecting a school- 
house. The schools are well supplied with all the school supplies needed to 
meet present demands. They have a fund of 36,500. 


Albuquerque public schools. 


School board: J. C. Baldridge, president; Dr. S. H. Wroth, vice-president; 
R. M. Barbour, clerk; G. M. Meylert, Dr.G.S. Easterday, D. L. Sammis, E. W. 
Dobson, M. O. Nettleton. 

Teachers: Charles E. Hodgin, superintendent; Mattie M. Winslow, prin- 
cipal high school; Julia P. Fitch, assistant; Mary Benbow, Etta Stewart, 
grammar department; Mettie G. Sloan, Lucy Baird, intermediate depart- 
ment; Emma Ludlum, Emma Cadwallader, second primary; Clara Dougan, 
Lillian Carr, Josephine Van Slyck, Elsie Hatch, first primary; Nettie Sharp, 
egpenancey. 

Thirteen teachers, beside the superintendent; 550 pupils enrolled. 

Though but four months have passed since the Albuquerque public schools 


were organized, they are already in good condition, a competent force of | 


teachers being in charge. 


The buildings in use, with one exception, are rented, but the rooms are | 
The board of education has issued and sold school | 


neat and comfortable. 
bonds to the amount of $60,000, with which substantial modern school build- 
ings will at once be erected. 

In addition to the regular school funds, a special tax has been levied in the 
= so that the schools are in an excellent financial condition. 

he high school maintains an English course of study of three years, and 

a four years’ Latin course. The general course Of study calls foreight years 
of work below the high school. 


The new buildings are to be erected, furnished, and equipped with appa- 
ratus, library, etc., ready for use by September, 1892, at which time the Al- 
buquerque public schoois will be in first-class shape 
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Santa Fe public schools. 


The common schools of Santa Fe are still under the charge of the county 
school superintendent. After April, 1892, they will be under thecharge of the 
city board ofeducation. There are four schools now in operation, contain- 
ing over 700 pupils. 

TERRITORIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


There are four Territorial institutions. They are the Agricultural College 
at Las Cruces, the University at Albuquerque, the School of Mines at So- 
corro, and the School for the Deaf and Dumb at Santa Fe. 

The College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts created by act of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of New Mexico, approved February 28, 1888, is located at los 
Cruces, in the county of Dona Ana. It was formally opened January 21, 
1890, in rented buildings, and has been in successful operation ever since. The 
equipment consists of 200 acres of land, 100 of which is the very finest kind of 
bottom land, “wholly under ditch,” and is used for experimental purposes. 
The college now consists of one large fourteen-room college building, built of 
brick, with massive stone foundation, one large adobe warehouse on the 
farm, $10,000 worth of reference books, scientific apparatus, furniture, and 
tools and machinery for the mechanical department, and a complete supply 
of tools and implements for use on the farm. The building complete has 
cost about $25,000, the farm $12,500, and the full additional equipment about 
#12,500. Four courses of study have been provided for: science and agricul- 
ture, mechanical engineering, civil erecting. and classical. 

The faculty consists of eleven professors and instructors, besides several 
assistants in various departments. A pregeremey school is maintained 
which leads to a fo ur years’ college course. In all departments 125 students 
are enrolled at present, and good freshman, sophomore, and junior classes are 
at work. A meteorological station with full equipment has been established, 
and the military Se will undoubtedly go into operation very soon. 
Whilst there is much yet to be done, it is probably true that this is the best 
equip d educational institution in the Southwest. Prof. Hiram Hadley is 
president of the college at this time. 

The university building will be completed very soon, and will probably be 
opened during the present winter. The laboratory building for the school of 
mines is in course of erection, but will not be ready for use until the fall of 1892. 

The school for the deaf and dumb has been in successful operation during 
the year. It will soon remove toa larger and better building and quite a 
nu.nber of inma*’es are expected at an early day. 


INDIAN SCHOOLS. 


There are three Indian schools in successful operation in the city of Santa 
Fe, the Ramona School, the Dawes Institute (Government Industrial Train- 
ing School), and the St. Catherine Indian School. 

The Dawes Instituteis under the management of Superintendent Cart, and 
ae on attendance of 175 pupils. The value ofthe property of this school is 

The St. Catherine school is under the management of the Rev. Antonio 
Jouvenceau, and has an attendance of 80 pupils, and the value of the prop- 
erty belonging to this school is $25,000. 


The Ramona Indian School, Elmore Chase, superintendent. 


Never in its history has this school had a more promising outlook. The 
present year opened on the Ist of October. The school has now 50 pupils; 
the majority are girls. This is all thatit hasroom for. The most gratify- 
ing feature of the school is that every pupil came voluntarily. The Indians 
seem to have caught the spirit of the educational movement that has been 
inaugurated both in this Territory and in the Indian Office, and have sought 
schools for their children. This school is for girls, but young brothers are 
received when the parents desire it. The attendance will exceed the full 
—— of the contract by 4or5. The value of the property of this school is 

16,000. 
Fisk Institute, Albuquerque. 


This institution has been named Fisk Institute, and was commenced by 
the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions in 1884, of whom the building was 
purchased by the Government in 1886, and made a Government industrial 
training school. The present attendance is 294, of whom 202 are boys and 92 
are girls, ranging in age from 6 to 20 years. The value of property, which 
has been greatly increased by the Government adding many new buildings 
to the original plant, is approximately %60,000, and consists of 66 acres of 
land, school, dormitory, dining hall, and kitchen, industrial store, and other 
buildings: also a steam laundry, a large irrigating pump and reservoir, 
barns, bathhouse, etc. 

The superintendent is Prof. William B. Creager, of Terre Haute, Ind., who 
assumed charge May 25, 1889. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
San Miguel College, Santa Fe. 


In the southern part oftheancient city of Santa Fe looms up St. Michael's 
College, so well known to the youth of the Territory since the date of its 
foundation by the Christian Brothers. Six teachers of this society came to 


|; Santa Fe in the year 1859 and built the first buildings which constitute the 





college, adjoining the old church of San Miguel. In 1878 a new building was 
put up at an expense of $20,000, one-fourth of which was collected among the 
citizens of Santa Fe and the othertowns. This handsome building was the 
first three-story educational building erected in the Territory. In the year 
1887 another addition to the college was built at an expense of $20,900. 

In 1874 the Territorial Legislature granted the college a liberal charter, 
which was renewed in 1883, and the ae of 1891 constituted the presi- 
dent of the college a member of th erritorial board of education. The 
college is unendowed, and it has not received any share of the public funds. 
It has been self-supporting since its foundation in 1859, and for many years 
it supported a free school, where hundreds of children received elementary 
instruction panes thus saving the county of Santa Fe thousands of dollars. 
One hundred and eighty pupils have been enrolled, consisting of day scholars 


and boarding — Among the latter are students from Colorado, Texas, 
Arizona, Old Mexico, and our own Territory. The course of study consists 
of the English language, mathematics, commercial branches, phonography, 
typewriting, chemistry, assaying, and music. 
The cabinet of minerals and the chemical laboratory will repay a visit to 


one of the oldest educational institutions in the Territory. 


The Goss Military Institule, Roswell. 

This is a successful private school. It isa boarding school for boys, estab- 
lished at Roswell, in the county of Chaves; has over $2,000 worth of property, 
and is attended by 45 pupils, with a prospectof rapid increase. This institu- 
tion is in its infancy yet, having but lately commenced its career. 


Brown's Academy, Deming. 


Thomas Brown, principal. 

This school is in the sixth year of its existence; has had an enrollment of 
60 pupils. Its object and purpose is to give a more thorough individual at- 
tention to pupils than is possible in a public school. 
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Whitin Halli School, Santa Fe. 

Marshal! R. Gaines, principal. 

This school is under the auspices of the New West Education Commission 
and has property to the value of $10,000, employs four teachers, and has an 
actual enrollment of 90 pupils. There are in the academic department 21 
pupils, in the grammar and intermediate and in the primary 36. In the pri- 
many department the common English branches are taught. In the aca- 
demic the Le | are carried through English grammar and arithmetic, and 
take up physical geography, algebra, Latin, and Greek. 

Presbyterian mission schools. 


The following is the report of the schools carried on by the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions: 


CLASS 1.—Day schools for Mexican children. 


Value of 

















2a . Teach-| | Estab- 

No Name of school. ers. pups. lished. | property. 
PINON... Lihsnncacspébendautennbedica | 1 25 1878 $1, 000 
bg Se See eee privenss 1 50 1884 1,800 
B PIO OED oo ids veudsncantedanteveetinn 1 = 1888 250 
Be DOSEN ... -cisciwnnssheseenebhnietbniion 1 % 1878 1,500 
DP, ono rnernadcnked 1 25 1887 2, 000 
6 | Jemes Hot Springs 1 2 1881 2, 000 
PN PO < intnntneetbetlecnnediteed 1 70 1867 1, 000 
O FO 60k ccpatavistctlenibitah bixageee 1 20 1881 200 
D PR in. cwandintiavauhinncdes wonlbnte 1 50 1889 1,000 

9D BI ii oicite ngchidacninpeteliiinsabandibes 2 50 1887 1,000 
Ls Fe SD Ce vdbbccesdsquibisaucentnedd 1 20 188- 200 
Ds 6 eck cinetnachetorcendichnses 1 30 1888 22 
St sale, manu kamenwaiupitiinited 1 S _ = 

I i aid anc ents toctp ti clesdiliptn wcitiigini sh enaegating eines 2 1881 1, Of 
ip I TID 5. on a linn e ep ginbartvaumr edie 1 > 1881 1, 000 
PD Be. aciuinn qunbbietihn sapphinbeuecipeted 1 1883 1, 000 
17 | Agua de Lobo ..... 1 20 1889 250 
18 } Prado de Taos_.... 2 60 1883 250 
19 | Fernandez de Taos 2 66 1873 1,000 
et ER 8 TROE . ... cinonccctmemmnitintes 2 60 1881 1,000 
Be BD ROD. cccicirecicwwwn osoniens nnn 1 15 1889 250 
BD IE ids connivpeeeun natin quihienoninmadine ; = 1884 . 250 
Oe PEED otitis <a ntebisgenaenepnnieraell 1884 275 
SOE SII cnr sraitepeteiptnm antes ialeiemmaiiiemmane 1 30 1887 250 
Fe ess ining cmnthdieen teteigh went eatin 1 25 DOOR Biscebab cane 
ew 0 EEE EE ES Ee 1 1891 |... ddbicie 
27 Las Valles ......--.----++-20+-00+ 000-200] 1 30 a ee ee ene 
tN si sh ee ae | $80 Rook 19, 225 
} | 





CLASS 2.—Boarding schools for Mexican children. 











RI SS sii. os conpndieinne band wemiessibiantiene 6 75 1883 $20, 000 
sins natn Gtadheaneonignidnwineteihatet 5 70 1886 10, 000 
ee ee eS SE ae es | 11 et 30, 000 
CLASS 3.—Day schools for Indian children. 
IN inn tah anes tothe chiesin tian aitatinimegitbcbdaiciaiand sila ubinliliniene 2 25 1882 $275 
BR xcsceantbctarec ential cis ili lssdiibaaal 2 20 1877 1, 500 
Cin cee ceccundcnmncame ss cinetbtinlindapsian ative 1 40 1876 300 
FD <a nt cne oe Rc dtintonmteananiin oh iin sibel hinge 2 30 1877 2, 000 
Total psy OR 7 | 115 — 4,075 
| 


CLAss 4.—Boarding school for Indian children. 


. Albuquerque, 10 teachers; 70 pupils; established 1880; value of property, 
15,0009. 





CLASs 5.—Pay schools for American children. 


Santa Fe Academy, 3 teachers; 70 pupils; established 1867; value of prop- 
erty, $300. 
General summary—Classes 1 to 5. 











os Teach- . | Value of 
Classes. Schools. ers. lpupits. Le operty. 
Day schools for Mexicans ................- 27 32 880 | $10,225 
Boarding schools for Mexicans ............ 3 15 205 30, 000 
Day schools for Indiams ................... 4 7 115 4, 675 
Pay school for Americans................. 1 3 70 300 
ee ns at ee 35 57 1, 270 45, 200 





These were all carried on during the past year, but the Indian school and 
Santa Fe Academy are now suspended. 


Methodist mission achools. 
The following are the Methodist mission schools: 





“7 
Scholars. | Place. 








Place. | Scholars. 

ve 
DTT ... . <kscccnnctses ED icicles wericdingtnanic shcbiy oases 30 
OSS AGS 38 i Tramperas ............... 26 
Donna Ana _..... =< ieiiacs eie 30 SS 50 
TE nin dgian wens ienllanuie Ler } 25 
i EE is 2 poten 

70 Pe nctttiednvicincs 353 


ig eke 


The Albuquerque College (Methodist) is temporarily closed, the improved 
ubliec schools having met the requirements theretoa great extent. It is 
tended to reopen it hereafter for higher education. 





New West Commission schools. 


The New West Educational Commission reports as follows regarding the 
institutions of which it has charge: 








: Teach-| 
y | + 
School and location. ers. _. 
Academies: 
ING citi tittninittnibintin Aiden wan winditinns sncntinememetannitia 10 491 
Las Vegas..........-- snbembniieh ocesse oohn Mehbnnbieameaedl ll 477 
Tuition schools: 
NE eta on a eetiend kak dndd dea ae bags auk edie 2 62 
TEE odi<an vannchhoudinitecnendssnveude tandtousiomedale 1 32 
Free schools: 
SN a a ahi acts te hein olsen ileniliatndiaainieadl peaibenarseiaianetl 5 230 
BN I sncnes5thcbtithioined dtp eithahiiinisngntbik nigh sinenineuaiapioweiandiall 1 66 


Aipeamanane has two distinctive Mexican departments, one in the Acad- 
emy building and the other at Barelas, in which are 160 Mexican children. 
Las Vegas Academy has a branch Mexican school at Upper Vegas, besides 
an enrollment of Mexican pupils in all the rooms of the academy proper. 
Thetotal number thus receiving instruction is 155, 

OTHER SCHOOLS. 

There are a number of other academies and schools, sustained by various 
religious bodies, the seminary at Las Vegas, in charge of the Southern Meth- 
odists, being prominent among them, of which I have not been able toobtain 
the statistics in time for this report. But ail are doing good work towards 
the general education of the youth of the Territory. 

ACADEMY OF LORETTO. 

The Academy of Our Lady of Light was founded by the Sisters of Loretio 
in 1853. The first Sisters started from the mother house in Kentucky, June 
26, 1852, and arrived in Santa Fe the following October, accompanying the 
late Archbishop (then Bishop) Lamy, who had gone tothe States to procure 
teachers for his extensive diocese. They were four in number, with Mother 
Magdalen Hayden as superior. They were unable to open school until Jan- 
uary 1, 1853, having to acquire the Spanish language. As soon as this was 
accomplished they commenced to teach in the house which Bishop Lamy 
had given them opposite thecathedral. Here they remained until 1855, when 
they moved tothe rae site, it being a much more desirable location. The 
lot on which stands ‘‘ La Casa Americana,"’ so called because it was the first 
house with a shingle roof in Santa Fe, was given to the Sisters by Bishop 
Lamy, who always had the welfare of the school at heart. Here good adobe 
houses were built and the school began a prosperous career. Its good name 
— and soon the house was filled with boarders, fifty being the greatest 
number. 

The present academy was finished in 1881, and cost about $24,000. Itis fur- 
nished with modern improvements, gas, water, steam, etc., and is noted for 
its bright, sunny, well-ventilated schoolrooms. The course of studies in- 
cludes the elementary and higher branches of an English education. Pho- 
nography, typewriting, painting, music, plain and ornamental needlework, 
etc., are likewisetaught. Thenumber of boarders is not so great as informer 
years, on account of the branch houses of the order, which are scattered 
throughout the Terrltory. The academy was incorporated in 1874. 

The Sisters first received public funds from the county for the instruction 
of poor children of the female sex in November, 1872, and have since that time 
been intrusted with their tuition, the greatest number of pupils being 300. 
They also have a select day school in connection with the boarding school. 


Sisters of Loretto schools. 
The Sisters of Loretto have institutions at the following places: 


INR: 2c 2.4, aks canine cetetp tne o 1ceenineatisenailienia 
» aa | 





Is temitariedaaidite Giethitidiladi sttntspshinnssannela snciincsin Se Sppclsomaieieds 
I GE RIL SRI AIS LEO ipalinaanivlee diianel 
NID aici gallica ig belvindagansie Gtindidinin peecilnn apepeaer | 





Sisters of Mercy schools. 


The Sisters of Mercy have schools in successful operation as follows: 




















ii | Teach-| “~ 
Place, | ers. Pupils. 
—_—_— — ee ae — aneenegennnenyn Eee —— 
SI ii eter bAtaha iSite ss clssachied es ‘eqs nsilbedehta nel ibe th Wy sac eabinsabiis oc wo Sons 4 129 
SERV Cee COR CHROINT? mec iine = cob ack cn hicen eh ees tbh eb oes | 5 100 
I a ee i 2 70 
ST TE EUG, IE sith pecicbtibentivs cain covvniapoiniape aacdadl 2 80 
a intel cad uitihincinidialae itis nicht 5 piliadla aeh 13 | 379 

Sisters of Charity schools. 
The Sisters of Charity conduct the following schools: 

Teach-| ;. ate 

Place. | ore. Girls. | Boys. 
Sante Fe Orphan Industrial School.................... 2 62 21 
IE Sipuntitly duinitiniinedtatidnbmmerie tne cena gay ainaad 7 232 65 
icin a diduuincind nibewenabwaeuhs céouuiimee cutie 4 150 85 
SE cscs de aide c aicniprthiesap eaninsine inbons Osim ignineh eww ab 5 100 150 
TE oc chateau Sainsivuds abcde tdi tee | 18 | B44 | 302 





At the Santa Fe Orphan Industrial School the Sisters of Charity have at 
prea sixty-two orphan girls who are fed and clothed, in addition to being 
nstructed in the usual branches of an ordinary school education, and taught 
cooking, dressmaking, and the customary routine of household duties. 
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Other private institutions. 


Name and location. 





ant County: 
““One private school 
Lincoln County: 


G 


Two high schools, at White Oaks and Ro- 


ciada . 
San Juan C ounty: 


Two high se hools, at Farmington and at Az- 


tec 

San Miguel County: 
De 
Brothers) 
Socorro County: 


One private school at Socorrs 
Two Catholic society schools at Socorro....| 
San Pedro C. & C. Co. at Carthage. -. 


Santa Fe County; 
One private schoo 
Gunn) 





a Salle Institute, L. V. 


lat 


Santa Fe 





| vaiue| 

of 5 

prop. | 

, e 
(Christian 

| 86,000 | 

ea hei 7,500 | 

8, 000 

ae Sf 
Cue L. 








" Attention is called to the annexed annu: ual s statem: ent. 
Respectfully submitted. 


A? 


AMADO CHAVES, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
ual statement, compiled from the annual reports of the various county school 


superintendents, aatec d October 1, 1891. 























Male. 


+ 


“Enrollment. 


ue S — ca | 
—— 7 i 





ea j 6 
17 | 27 4 | 
| | 
} | a | 
38 | 21 | 59 | 
| | 
150 | | 150 


Average daily 

















| 
No. of Teachers. Enrollmen attendanes e 
| 
ounty. — yr | F ee -e . om | Fe. | 
@ Imncai | 7 C- ins. 
trict. |Male. Imale. Total.| Male. las iio, |Total. Male. Imale.|T°tal. | 
. sie wail stints xtiisllattenitnaindictonl lead eis | 
Bernalillo -- 47 19 17 36 | 1,084} 501 / 1,625] 784| 298] 1,077 | 
Chaves ..... 4 3 1 4| '165| 174| °339| 103] 95 198 | 
Colfax ...... | 39 22 19 41 | 684] 530/| 1,214; 504} 350 854 | 
Dona Ana ..| 31 9 9 18| 331} 258] 584] 174] 118 292 
Eddy ....... 9 2 7 9} 200) 1387) 337) 190] 147 327 
Grant. ......| 2 9} 26| 35} 205] 249/ 544) 214! 93] 307 | 
Lincolm .... 39 15| 20 35 22 | 387 809 | 261; 300} 561 | 
Mora .-..-- 44| 30 14 44 1,554| 712 | 2,266 1,100| 534| 1,634 | 
Rio Arriba - $3} 36]._.._. | 36/1:972! 36411,736!'5a3| 349| ‘se2 | 
San Juan...! 20 8 10 18| 262/ 173} 435| 188] 122} 310 | 
San Miguel .| 89 | 60 29 89 | 4,225 i3, 481) 7,706 |2,437 |1,720 | 4, 157 
Santa Fe -..| 23 6 3 9] 236] 132 368} 154] 112} 266 | 
Sierra ...... il 9 7|. 16| 9 | 230 | 553] 164] 113 277 | 
Socorro ....| 47| 2 13 42 | 1,08 673 | 1,72 | 621 | 393] 1,014 | 
Ts QO8 «-- + wee | 21 26 2 28 | 219} 979) 559} 381 | 940 | 
Valencia. ...| 37 25 2 27} 1, 697 ‘| 263 | 1, 360 i, 086 | 25: } 1,339 | 
} 23 | 308} 179} 487 |14, 011 rr 588 =, 599 19, 062 [5,373 | 14, 435 
| | } j | 
Number of scholars be- 
tween the ages of 5and| __ 
County. wyesrs. No. of Months 


ad 








Male. | Female. Total. | 











schools. | taught. 


























i 
| 
RUINS» cicislairasetatiocceaes 3, 034 2, 825 5, 859 | 36 
ONO 5 0U cece wbtcnot. os 258 162 420 | 5 | 1 | 
Con ae 1, 668 1,188 2, 856 41 | 3} 
DOR Rete ncijetirrennapiicmesianienian } 1,380 1,084 | 2, 464 | 16 | 3} 
pT ln eR acl te i a i ed | 250 207 | 157 9 | 3 
a ee Ta 690 497 | 1, 187 | 19 | 2h | 
TE ELE SITE 900 730{ 1.630] 31 | 3h | 
OCG ncikddielbnncwnsvwnpebdeed | 2,200 1,069} 3,269 | 44 | 3 | 
RIO ATID gen miensticenacenee | 2,422) 11,7721 4,194] 36 | Sh 
Pl PONE a alincoteuuetesue 392 | 332 | 724 | 17 3h 
Rati MII Bie ingen ainsi | 4,225 3, 481 7,706 | 89 | 3 | 
ee Re a aE ae 1, 669 1, 395 3, 064 5 3 | 
Sie | 613 | 462 1,075 it 5 
Reet icc. aoe ee | 1,721 | 1, 421 3, 142 33 | =I 
fF EO TALI 1, 507 | 1, 323 2, 830 28 | 3 | 
Vale ee tt 1, 7874 1,513 3, 300 27 4} 
Webs ah | as | 94,316| 19,4501 43,775 152 3} 
5 
Receipts. 
County Balance |From county! Polltax,| TO: | 
Dec. 1, 1890. | school fund.!} fines, ete. | | 
Peewee Sei i rrr | Bi 5. 2 
bP SONS, See ER ee ort $107. 00 39. : 
CNR cl iss es re a 53. 
Dons Ags. ee } #2, 220. 50 | 3, 180, 42 | 56. I 
Eddy aie eee we 1, 400. 00 | 1, 900. 00 | , B14, 9 
Qreme ea ee 402. 42 17,400.70 | 20,312.77 
LAROONR i te 2,079. 13 362, 3° 7,441, 98 
NN ee eS i 5 2. 07: 
Rio eR a ue 5, 686. 3 38 } 
SOR NR 182. 41 | 1, 050. 1 
SUR DEON | 840. 10 14, 348. 0 } 
SAW ee. es os oe eee | 2, 625. 4 | 
MerNe es 1, 377.91 | 6, 316. 
SOCCHM ee 3,819.81 | 8, 169. § j 
DOB i a 1, 341, 64 | 2, 840. § 
VOI | 2,900. 55 | 4, 268. | 
| | . | 
WeRacicdinrcticiens | 16, 564. 47 91, 180. 34 | 147, 








10, 085. 24 


830. 05 


x 
“It | 


319 


















































i? tate t compiled from the annual reports of the various county school 
superintendents, etc.—Continued. 
Expenditures. 
ne | — : —— a ; — -—-- _— 
County | Teachers’ | Rent, fuel,) Schoolhouses} p44) |B alance on 
| wages. etc. and grounds. = hand. 
- i i | 
Chaves. $845.00 | $1,148.45 | $2, 072.66 | 84,066.11 | 
Dona A 1, 377. 40 | 185. 02 | 351. 50 1,913.92 | 
Eddy. 1, 370. 00 | eer .---| 1,400.00 | 
Oa 1, 640. 00 | 53. 20 | 863.35 |. | 
Mora... 1, 696. 74 276. 19 | 331.73 
Rio Arrib: 3, 301. 00 | SN ail ee eases 
San Juan ____..- 2,373. 97 | oe 
San Miguel...--| 7,390.22] 97210} 1, 385. 40 | 
Santa Fe....... 605. 00 , 374, 56 | 2, 089. 40 | | 
NOD Scale cinco nics 3, 600. 02 | 1, 040. 61 2, 048. 06 6, 688. 6 | 
| Socorro. ........ 1, 498. 10 | ee , 758. 82 | 
Baa cidtewnied 1, 682. 55 198. 2 40, 00 1, 920. 77 
Valencia. 6, 363. 80 805, 35 |...... cael Wal ecclesia 
Beta... | 38,723.80; 7,353.46 9,182.10 | 50,259.36) 65,907.54 
List of studies and number of pupils pursuing them. 
ide Reading Gram-| Geog- i Arith- |U nited Physiol- 
County. and >| moti States | ogy and 
| spelling. mar. |raphy. | me €.! nistory. | hygiene. 
= sane enenemmis)p oom “i 
i 
Be rnalillo " 1, 077 * 297 320 | 297 423 5 
Chaves........- 211 | 32 | 57 | 86} 108} 44 | 7 
Colfax .... nel 1,120 | 902 800 | 769 | 854 | 423 637 
Don: u Ana.. | 374 370 251 | 72 211 176 o7 
OG acstaisas | 280 | 200 164; 164; 112 ‘4 | 13 
Gral me iniieniel 260 | 224 | 220 | 220 | 250 214 | 
Lince Geael 516 516 | 320 | 320 | 516 320 | 38 
Rio Arriba anneal 1, 705 866 139 | 64 | 525 433 | 
San Juan ...... | 135 | 387 208 | 245 335 | 203 | 188 
San Miguei....] 4,137 | 4,137 | 3,560] 2, | 4,200 3, 800 1, 200 
Santa Fe _____-} 260 | 200 | 143 ‘ 210 | 16 
ee | 475 | 321 70 300 2 
| BOCOETO.....<+- 1, 549 | 862 2 | 291 | | 857 7 
i 979 | Of 70 OT 
Valencia. 789 | 543 | 349 | 253 
Total ... 14,167 | 10,903| 6,989| 6,500| 9,535 6 





OFFICIAL PRICE LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


The following is the official list of school books of the Terri 

















tory of New Mexico, adopted by the Territorial board of educa- 
tion. 
Official price list af school books. 
| ; Price 
| Price at i ati ae — 
lwhich books wherean | Price of 
| will besold old book of|books sen 
Books | by superin- } similar | by mail, 
| tendentat | Stadeis | postage 
; : . givenin paid 
santa F'e. 
| Santa F exchange. 
READERS. 
| po ge Bg. A #0. 16 | $0. 15 #0. 23 
I saeal | .28 | 20 ) 
ET CR ak caclineainains eabdee 39 5 { 
pt gd S| rn | . 46 30 60 
McG iffey’s F Picts d.nenalintacneines tele coal 07 0 t 
McGuffey’s English and Spanish First-.-/ , ) ’ 
Mantilla Spanish First ................-.. GE Deltnnicipiashdions 9 
Mantilla Spanish Second................- 50 
SPELLERS | 
Osgood's Progressive a 21 15 
Reed’s Word Lessons..................... | 3 15 | 2 
GEOGRAPHIES. i 
Barnes's Elementary -...............-...- | I 30 | . 66 
Barnes's Complete._.....-.-- ie 1.15 65 | 1.50 
HISTORIES. | 
| ' 
Scudder’s S t History of the United | 
ea 5S 10 
BEE 0 a dbideiidines dana desusannntesaae | 97 65 1 
GRAMMARS. | 
| 
| Hyde's Practical Lessso us, Part I.......] a . 20 42 
Reed & Kellog’s Grade d Le aoe 35 =» 45 
Reed & Kellog’s Hi; gher Lessons. -_....... 58 10 .70 
WRITIN 
iclectic Primary C opy Book J a ee 10 
Eclectic Advanced Copy Book.........-... | 4 liineiet canta 
Eclectic Writing Charts, per set Te Nesdinetaeeess es . 
ARITHMETI: 
} 
White's First Book ; 23 20 . 35 
White’s Complete.._...........-. 2 caat 60 50 | 73 
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Oficial price list of school books—Continued. 





Price 
Whitt bots! Where an | Price of 


will be sold old book of books sent 


Books. by superin- oh 3 —— 
Santa Fe. | given.in | paid. 
PHYSIOLOGIES. 
Good Health for Children ................ Oe BE Bic bdcnkoneie $0. 22 
Cutter’s Intermediate .................... . 46 #0. 35 . 60 
Cutter’s Comprehensive .................. 2 . 80 1.12 
LANGUAGES. 
Ollendorf’s Method to Learn English --.. .70 .7 . 80 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. : 
The American Citizen, Dole.............. . (ee 85 
GOVERNMENT AND LAW. 
Government Class Book, Young -......... VE Bilis wincdueda 1.10 


DICTIONARIES. 

PE TS a re nad ails cick badd icnnctss ch ccmeivatntens tocslsnctsccoscon 
WALL MAPS, 

Johnson's, on plain rollers ..............- 


Johnson’s, on spring rollers.......... 
PUNT BNO inncd veined tnage asqncthnns i | cilide sin ibis ally 





READING CHARTS. 


McGuffey’s Authorized. .......222.. .02202]-- ence conn enwn]eeeee--- eee a ne 
Appleton’s Authorized ---.-.-..-.---------- Deets Adu RL Doiakaipniseliy edition aaae 





SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS. | | 
Tiistories. 
Egileston’s First Book in American His- 

SEMEN. cichenmnnktmnine nv nadia sen emia SEP deoseneyiawns .70 
O’Shea’s First Lessons in Geography - -- pee ibakese. sacha 37 

Readers. 
Now Franklin, First... .... .....0....06<2.2 ‘ 2 
New Franklin, Second... ‘ . 87 
New Franklin, Third . 48 
O’Shea’s First........ ° - 22 
ES ©. cn akadhilinguccesco uniieus ‘ q 31 
4” BRERA AT: See eee ‘ .45 
I SEED aii cetiliatinah imieeestedhs trie ewinialies ° 31 
DONO 'S OOO, ng ccccncunecesacoss ecaune ’ 42 
RE BE icine ncicconctciasasssacecten ° 62 

Arithmetics. 


Venable’s Elementary..................-- SI Tis eceliioe delnoinss .35 
Venable’s Progressive................-.-- ‘ 


EXPLANATION. 


The first column contains the name or title of the book; the second, the 
price at which the book will be sold by me for cash in Santa Fe; the third, 
the price at which the book will be furnished in exchange for an old book of 
the same grade; the fourth, the price at which the book will be sent, postage 
paid, by mail. If the books are sent by express the purchaser must pay ex- 
press charges. 

Even exchange of readers. 


Throughout the Territory readers of the following kinds in use in the 
schools, viz, Appleton’s, Harper’s, and Swinton’s, will be received, grade for 
grade, in even exchange for the adopted McGuffey’s. That is, an old first 
reader of either of these kinds will be received in exchange for a new Mc- 
Guffey’s First, etc. This holds good during the six months following Sep- 
tember 1, 1891. 

The schoollaw. requires that the adopted text books, and no other, shall be 
used for the next four years, beginning September 1, 1891. It requires that 
the publishers furnishing these books shall consign them to the ae to 
be paid for monthly assold. It requires thatthe Territorial superintendent 
shall keep a supply of these books on hand and sell them to anybody for cost 
and carriage, with 5 per cent added to cover expense. Those who send to 
the superintendent must pay the tage or express charges themselves. In 
order to secure these exceedingly low prices it is also required that the books 
shall be sold for cashexclusively. Inasmuch as those who send to the super- 
intendent for books must pay their own cost of carriage, it was thought by 
the board of education that it would be about equitable to allow local dealers 
who feel disposed to keep these books to make their own arrangements with 
the publishers and add 25 per cent to the cost, to cover freight and their 
profit for handling. 

How to get the books. 


Whenever it is possible, the books should be obtained from the local deal- 
ers. If the books are not to be hadin your town, get your schoo! together, 
see how many books of each kind you will need, have the pupils bring the 
money needed to buy them, and send to Amado Chaves, superintendent of 
public instruction, Santa Fe, N. Mex., and, he will pack and ship the books 
to you. If they are to £ by mail, you must remit at the prices marked in 
the mailing column. member-he can not send any books except for the 
money in hand. 

+ Supplementary books. 

These books can only be used whenever it may be so ordered by the board 
of school directors, after ha obtained the consent of the parents of the 
children who are to use the books. In the event of the books being supplied 
to the children from public funds by the county, the consent of the parents 


will not be necessary. 
AMADO CHAVES, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION OF NEW MEXIco, 
. Santa Fe, N. Mex., February 5, 1392, 

My DEAR Sire: I am sincerely thankful to Te for the promptness with 
which — attend to all my commissions, and if there is ever any way in 
which I can reciprocate your kindness all you have to do is to command me. 
I have already sent you a number of my reports, and while the showing in 
said report is rather poor it is correct up to Ist of October; since that time 
a great change has taken place. In the cities alone there has been more 
money collected than is required for the whole county. The report shows 
that we had last year about three and one-half months of school throughout 
the Territory and I can assure you that our next report will show at least 
nine months of attendance in all the counties. This will be a remarkable 
showing, but you can rely upon it. The number of pupils attending schoo] 
during the present year will be over 50,000. 

Heretofore there has been no head to the school system and no pains what. 
ever were taken by anyone to encourage the people to send their children to 
the schools. You are aware that among our native people there has always 
been a great prejudice against the public schools, but t am glad to be able 
to inform you that that is allovernow. I have visited every county in the 
Territory, have held meetings in all the districts that I have visited, and 
have advised and encouraged our people, and the result will appear in my 
nextreport. The progress that will be made during this year will surprise 
all. There is not to-day a single district where there are 20 children in the 
whole Territory but that a public school is already organized and ready two 
receive the children. The progress that is being made by native children in 
the study of the English language is marvelous. It will please you to know 
that there is not a single school in the whole Territory where English is not 
taught. Two years ago English was taught in less than one-third of the 
common schools of New Mexico. 


Wishing you all sorts of prosperity, I am yours, very truly, 


AMADO CHAVES. 
Hon. ANTONIO JOSEPH, 


Washington, D. C. 


I can safely assert that nowhere can be found a deeper, more 
widespread interest in education than in New Mexico. 

We hear it said that New Mexico ought not to be admitted to 
the Union because her people are essentially foreign. I have 
lived all my life in that Territory, and can not appreciate at all 
what this idea means. Unlike the inhabitants of many of our 
Northern and Northwestern States nearly all the residents of 
New Mexico are persons born in the United States, either in 
New Mexico or in the East. The percentage of foreign-born in- 
habitants is smaller than in almost any other State or Territory. 
The Territory became a part of the United States in 1846, and 
for forty-six years its inhabitants have known no other allegi- 
ance. Fifteen years after the Territory became a part of the 
United States, New Mexico was called upon to furnish soldiers 
to defend the Union. 

There was no hesitation in responding to the demand. New 
Mexico furnished more soldiers to the Union during the late war 
than were furnished in all the other then existing Territories com- 
bined, including the present States of Nebraska, Nevada, Colo- 
rado, Washington, North and South Dakota, Montana, Idaho, and 
Wyoming. These troops were in greater part commanded by 
persons of Spanish descent, and the ranks were filled by the same 
race, but although only fourteen years citizens of the United 
States, the people of the Territory did not hesitate to devote 
themselves to the interests of the country as readily as if born 
under its flag. Numerous wealthy citizens voluntarily loaned 
money to the Government at the outbreak of the war on the re- 
quest of the military authorities when the United States had no 
funds in the Territory, taking as security paymasters’ vouchers. 
More than thirty years have elapsed since then, and yet it is said 
that the people of New Mexico are not Americans. 

Their interest in popular government is not less than that of 
citizens of the East, as may be seen from the exercise of the elec- 
tive franchise. Out of a population reported by the census at 
153,593, the popular vote for Delegate was 32,355, a proportion 
of voters rarely exceeded, and the more remarkable because of 
the great distances and difficulties in reaching the polls in a 
country not thickly settled. The flag of this country is large 
enough to float alike over persons of English and Spanish de- 
scent; the principles of the Constitution are great enough to com- 
mand the admiration of all lovers of liberty. These are not con- 
fined to the English race alone, but may equally be found among 
the descendants of the hardy explorers who founded a new world 
in Mexico and threw off the Spanish allegiance in the cause of 
freedom. 

New Mexico is the oldest in settlement and civilization of all 
the States and Territories of the United States. She desires to 
prove her devotion to the Constitution and the country by shar- 
ing with sister States in the national responsibilities. 

Mr. Speaker, the Territory of New Mexico for the sixth tim» 
knocks at the door of Congress for admission into the sisterhood 
of States of this glorious Union, and supplements her just and 

earnest demands for that invaluable privilege in the following 
poetic and pathetic appeal: 


NEW MEXICO’S APPEAL FOR STATEHOOD. 


Amongst the far southwestern hills, a queen uncrowned she stands, 
With knee unbent and head uplift, her statehood right demands, 
From Tres Hermanas, far to south, her children’s cry ascends 

'Po where around Raton’s wild mounts her northern line extends: 
**Our civic rights,” ‘‘ My statehood’s crown,’’ New Mexico’s demand 
Amid her sovereign sisters, a crowned queen to stand. 

The echoes of the cry are heard in canyon, glen, and hill, 
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In Rio Grande’s torrents, in every sparkling rill; 

The ancient fanes of Santa Fe the manly shout prolong, 

Which Albuquerque’s marts of gain give back with voices strong; 
From Taos Valley to Deming and San Vincente’s court, 

From the vineyards of Mesilla, from ranch and mine and fort, 
From the waters of the Gila to Las Vegas’ healthful founts, 

Where the sturdy herder of the plain his browsing cattle counts, 
The cry is banded back and forth, and will not, can not down: 

“No more of territorial props, but statehood’s well-earned crown.” 
And oh! fair Queen, New Mexico, when you your crown have won, 
We know too well you will not deem your meed of duty done; 

Nor sit with folded hands and gaze upon a vanished past, 

While evexy burden of the hour on other backs is cast. 

Your stalwart sons are strangely blent in triune ethnic stream; 
For dark-eyed maids of sunny Spain oft fill the Saxon’s dream; 
And from prehistoric ages past a remnant yet remains 

Of those who once with patient art had worked these hills and plains. 
To Pueblo, Conquistador, and to Saxon, grand and strong, 

The right to found an empire here must ever now belong; 

And each his part in this great act must play with might and main, 
For in the struggle here for life no laggard can remain, 

And to the temple,.vast and grand, which erst with patient toil 

Our fathers built to Union and for Freedom on this soil. 

Be thou. oh Queen, a column in beauty next to none, 

An equal amongst equals, midst sister stars a sun. 


Land-Grant Railroads. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN 8. HENDERSON, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 4, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8224) making appropriations for 
the Lane of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1893— 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina said: 

Mr. GCHAIRMAN: This is a very important proposition; and I 
wish to call the attention of the committee to the fact that these 
land-grant railroads have received by their own admission more 
than 40,000,000 acres of land 

Mr. HOLMAN. They have received 197,000,000 acres. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. I mean the roads af- 
fected by this very provision. I am alluding only to the roads 
covered by this section of the bill, and I say they admit to having 
received over 40,000,000 acres of land. An independent investi- 
gation of my own leads me to believe that these railroads have 
received altogether over 70,000,000 acres. 

This is the first time, I suppose—I am not familiar with all 
that has occurred heretofore—but I am confident this is the first 
time an appeal has been made to Congress not to exercise its 
power to fix the rates at which the mails should be carried over 
the land-grant railroads, because of thesuggestion that Congress 
and the people had received some benefits from these railroads, 
or because the country had received some benefits 

Mr. HAYES of Iowa. This is the first time Congress has at- 
tempted to enforce such a condition. 7 

Mr. BRYAN. Will the gentieman allow me toask him if the 
rate fixed here, 50 per cent, is fixed as a matter of retaliation or 
because you think that is enough for the service? 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. It is because we have 
the right to this service at the rate fixed, and I wish to call the 
attention of the gentleman, and of thiscommittee, to the fact that 
Congress fixed the rate originally on all of these railroads for 
transportation of the property and troops of the United States, 
everything in fact but the mails, free of charge to the Govern- 
ment. Congress said these railroad companies must carry the 
troops and property of the United States over their roads free of 
charge, and the language used in the statutes is perfectly plain 
and unmistakable. F 

But the Supreme Court of the United States, in the Atchison 
case, the court being divided, five judges on one side, Mr. Justice 
Bradley delivering the opinion on that side, and four justices 
dissenting, Mr. Justice Miller delivering the opinion on the other 
side—that court, I say, did not decide that Congress was bound 
to allow those railroad companies a reasonable rate for transpor- 
tation of _ rty and troops 

Mr. BI GHAM. The question of carrying the mails was not 
considered. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. The court said this, 
that the language was of somewhat doubtful signification, and that 
in view of the ambiguity of the meaning of the word “ railroad” 
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they would only require the railroad companies to grant the 
Government the use of the railroads, and not of the equipment 
also. It was a technical decision entirely. 

Mr. BINGHAM. It did not touch the question of the carrying 
of the mails. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. And the court sti ‘ed 
that if the language of the statute had been plain the railroads 
would have been bound tocarry everything—property and troops 
of the United States—for nothing?’ The court held that the 
language used did not mean what the words seemed to imply. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let me ask a question right there—— 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. There are several 
such railroad companies. I now remember one, the Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas, that is bound by its charter to carry all the 
property and troops of the Government free. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Did not the last Congress, a Republican Con- 
gress, pass a bill, which became a law, requiring these roads to 
transport the troops and supplies of the Government at 60 per 
cent of the regular rat2? 

Mr. HAYES of Iowa. You would not point to the Fifty-first 
Congress as a precedent for this one, would you? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Not only is the fact 
as stated by the gentleman from Jndiana, but the Republican 
House at that time put the rate at 50 per cent. 

Mr. BINGHAM. . Yes; but not for mail transportation. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. I understand that, 
but the principle is just the same. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Just the same. 

Mr. CROSBY. Would it not be fair to state to the House 
what the position of the committee is on this section? 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Severai members of 
the committee have stated itand I have heretofore stated it my- 
self. Every member of the committee is entitled to vote as he 
pleases on this question. That was understood. No vote was 
taken on the question of striking out the section in the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CROSBY. Is nota majority of the committee against it? 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. I wish to say I am a member of the 
committee, and I am heartily in favor of the section as it ap- 
pears in the bill. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. I say the last Repub- 
lican House of Representatives fixed the rate for transportation 
of troops and Government property over certain of these roads 
at 50 per cent of the regular rates, and the Republican Senate 
put it up to 60. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The Senate put it at 70, and then the con- 
ferees made it 60. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. And then the con- 
ferees made it 60. The gentleman is correct, and this House 
during this Congress has fixed the rates at 50 per cent, and 
after the bill went over to the Senate thess rates have been 
agreed to by the Republican Senate, as I understand, and the bill 
has passed both Houses and is now alaw. 

Mr. BINGHAM. It is in the army appropriation bill. It has 
not passed yet. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But the Senate did not disturb that provi- 
sion at all. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for order. I want touse someof the time granted to me without 
interruption. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. Why did you not give us mors 
time? 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. It was your side that 
asked that it be reduced, not I. Now, I want to call attention to 
the fact that Mr. Justice Bradley, inthis very opinion that gave 
a decision in favor of these railroad companies, stated that it 
might be very desirable that the Government should have more 
rights and more privileges than it hadstipulated for. He seems 
to admit that the contract was a hard one on the Government, 
but he said it wasa question of construction, and they were decid- 
ing according to theuse of the language; the usus loquendi, is the 


| expression he used. 


Mr. HOLMAN. And they made it 50 per cent. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. The court did not do 
that, but it was agreed between the parties that it should be 50 
percent. Congress afterwards suggested this rate, and it was 
agreed to by the railroad companies aftersome litigation. Now, 
in addition to that, in this decision, made of course after the 
whole court had patiently heard all the arguments on this ques- 
tion as to the land-grant railroads, Mr. Justice Miller, in the 
dissenting opinion, stated that the grants of lands to these rail- 
roads were of great value and were made before a single dollar 
was expended in their construction and were necessary to the 
success of these enterprises and that it might be safely assumed 
that the roads would not have been built without them. 
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The reduction proposed by the committee will amount to the 
sum of $849,271.97 annually. If it is right to make the reduc- 
tion Congress should not hesitate to sayso. Inviewof the large 
expenditures required for rivers and harbors, for an enlarge- 
ment of the Navy, and for our vast and constantly increasing 

pension list, with a Treasury surplus almost exhausted, and a 
leone deficit to be met in the near future, [ think it is high time 
the representatives of the people should be doing their utmost 
to be as economical as possible with the money of the people. 
Every dollar of the revenue of the Government is raised. by tax- 
ation,which is much higher now than the people are able to bear. 
The estimate for mail transportation by railroad routes for the 
next year is nearly $24,000,000, and unless some reduction can 
soon be made in the charges for this service the Second Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General declares ‘‘that the cost of such trans- 
portation will be burdensome to bear.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I say that if the Congress of the United 
States will investigate this question, it will be bound to agree to 
this provision. If Congress does not want to investigate it, if 
members want to vote blindly, if they want to vote on a mista- 
ken idea of the law and of the facts, why then they can vote to 
strike the section out. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Will the gentleman allow me an inquiry | 


just there? 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. How did the gentleman’s committee vote 
when it was deliberating on that section? 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman has no right to state how his 
committee stood. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. It was understood 
that cach member of the committee could vote as he pleased on 
this question. 

Mr. CROSBY. Was not this section of the bill put in the bill 
without due deliberation on the part of the committee? 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. I will state that the 
section was put in the bill before the railroads were heard—— 

Mr. HOLMAN. I object to any discussion of what transpired 
in the committee. 

Mr. BINGHAM. If the committee has given consent the 
gentleman can state it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. No, we have no right to discuss the transac- 
tions of the committee. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Now, Mr. Chairman, 


by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HOPKINS]—that the rail- 
roads would not lose the reduction proposed in the bill, but that 
the people would pay the difference, and one of the counsel for 
the railroad companies, in his argument before the Committee 
onthe Post-Office and Post-Roads a few weeks ago, said the same 
thing. This gentleman said: 


I would like to know who would be benefited by this deduction. The Gov- | 


ernment does not pay this. The Government does not pay the 50 or 80 or 
100 cents. The people payit. * * * The deduction does not reduce the 
price that the people have to pay for having the mails sent. The Govern- 
ment gains nothing by it. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a mosi singular inaccuracy. I do not 
begin to believe such a statement. If true, the simplest way to 
help the people would seem to be to increase the compensation 
paid by the Government to these railroads for the transportation 
of the mails for the benefit—not of the railroads but as is sug- 
gested, for the benefit of the people themselves. Oredat Judeus 
Apella,non ego. And I will add further,if there be any force in 
the suggestion, that when the rates of railroad companies are 
reduced by law, that these corporations will not lose the reduc- 
tion but will make the people pay it, I would like to know why 
the railroad companies should object or complain. If the people 
pay the deduction, it can not be aburden upon the roads. This 
argument answers itself. The section we are considering—the 
third section of the bill—should be amended to conform to the 
act of July 12, 1876, so as to read as follows: 

That railroad companies whose railroad was constructed in whole or in 


transported over their road at such price as Congress should by law 








direct: Provided, that until such price is fixed by law, the Postmaster-Gen. 
eral shall have the power to determine the same. 

This is the language of the Illinois land-grant act of Septem- 
ber 20, 1850, and of the Iowa land-grant act of May 15, 1856. 

The general law bearing upon the subject is contained in sec- 
tion 4001 of the Revised Statutes, and reads as follows: 

All railway companies to which the United States have furnished aid py 
grant of lands, right of way, or otherwise, shall carry the mail at such prices 
as Congress may, by law, provide; and until such price is fixed by law, the 
Postmaster-General may fix the rate of compensation. (June 8, 1872, c. 335. 
8. 214; June 20, 1874, c. 388, v. 18; March 3, 1875, c. 133, v. 18.) 

Until July 12, 1876, the land-grant railroads were paid the ful] 
rates for carrying the mails. After that date they have been 
allowed only 80 per cent of the authorized compensation. And 
the courts have decided that Congress had the right to make 
this reduction. 

The whole question was considered in the case of the Jackson, 
Pensacola and Mobile Railroad Company, decided February 1), 


| 1886 (21 C. Cls. R., p. 155), The opinion was delivered by Rich- 


ardson, C. J. I make the following quotations from the opinion 
of the court: 


The claimant is a land-grant railroad company, and as such is under a per- 
petual contract with the United States, made by the act of 1856, to transport 
the mails at such prices as Congress may by law direct, and in the absence 
of that direction, then such as the Postmaster-General may determine. 
When, therefore, on and after July 1, 1876, the company carried the mails 
without any special contract with the Postmaster-General, it was bound by 
the contract of that act, making its compensation subject tothe laws of Con 
gress. The company had no option in the matter. It was obliged to carry 
the mails, and to accept whatever price Congress might determine, and that 
price might be established after as well as before service performed. Ther: 
was no occasion for making a time contract with this company. It was 
bound by the act of 1856 to perpetual service in transporting the mails, and 
when the parties ceased entering into such contracts it is the proper in- 
ference that they intended that the service should be performed under the 
original contract in the act of 1856. * * * 

Congress having fixed the price of the claimant’s compensation, as it had 
a right to do, and the same having been paid, no cause of action arises on 
this branch of the case. There is some difference between the land-grant 
railroad companies and other railroad companies as to their obligations in 
carrying the United States mails, which has been mentioned in decided 
cases and which it may be well to note. While the land-grant companies 
are bound to transport the mails at prices fixed by Congress, those roads 
which are aided with bonds are entitled to fair and reasonable compensation 
not in excess of the rates paid to private parties for the same kind of service 
(Union Pacific Railway case, 20 C. Cls. R. 70.) But both are obliged to per 
form the service. Other companies are not bound to perform the service at 
all against their will. When they perform service without express contract 
their compensation depends wholly upon implied contracts to be inferred 
from and interpreted by the general laws of Congress and the regulations, 


= 4 . | orders, and practice of the Post-Office Department and other attending cir- 
it has been stated here—it was stated to the House last Saturday | 


cumstances, as in the Eastern Railroad case, before cited. (20C. Cls. R., 42. 


To the very same effect is the case of the Chicago and North- 
western Railway Company vs. The United States decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, October term,1881. Mr. 
Justice Matthews, in delivering the opinion of the court, said: 


The power of Congress to direct by law the price at which the mail service 
should be performed was expressly reserved as a condition of the land grants, 
which formed, in part, their motive and consideration. * * * The power 
to establish the price includes the power also to declare the period of fs du 
ration. * * * (104U.S., 680.) 


I do not understand why there should be any opposition by 


| Congress to a proposition of this kind. The Government is cer- 


tainly entitled, in the interest of and for the benefit of the people, 
to all the rights and privileges it has stipulated for in the orig- 
inal contracts made by Congress with the land-grant railroad 
companies. These companies never yield an inch when disput- 
ing the rights of the Government under such contracts. They 
always consider themselves justified in taking advantage of 
every possible legal or technical advantage in whatever conten- 
tion or litigation they may have with the Government. 

In all candor and fairness I ask why Congress should hesitate 


| to claim and contend for the stipulated rights and privileges, 


undoubtedly due from the railroads to the Government aad the 
people of the United States? Is it not rightand proper for Con- 


| gress todoso? It is conceded by the majority of the Supreme 
| Court, in the case of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 


direct, shall receive only 50 per cent of the a paid by law to | 


other railroad companies. a Rev. Stats., 2d ed., vol. 1, p. 110; July 12, 
Cc. 259, 


1876, c. 179, s. 13; June 17, 1878, par. 3.) 
If the motion to strike out the section shall not prevail, it is 
my purpose to move to amend it in the form I have suggested. 
he power of Congress to make the reduction proposed and to fix 


the price for the transportation of the mails over whatarecalled | 


the land-grant railroads I presume is not seriously denied by 
anybody who has given the matter the least thought or investi- 
gation. The right of Congress to fix such compensation is un- 
questionable. 

; ine statutory language used in all the land-grant acts is as 
ollows: 


The United States mail shall be transported over said roads under the direc- 
tion of the Post-Office Department at such price as Congress may by law 


Company vs. The United States, decided at the October term, 


A . | 1876 (93 U. S., 442), that the contracts with these corporations 
rt by a land grant made by Congress on the condition that the mails should | are less favorable to the Government than to the railroads. In 


that case, as [have before intimated, the court said: 

It might be very convenient for the Government to have more rights than 
it has stipulated for; but we are on a question of construction, and on this 
question the usus loquendi is a far more valuable aid than the inquiry wha! 
might be desirable. 

Further on in my remarks I shall endeavor to show that the 
court, in that particular case, put a very narrow and strained 
construction upon the meaning of a plain English sentence when 
it declared that an act of Congress stating that a certain ‘ rail- 
road shall be, and remain, a public highway for the use of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, free from all toll or other charge 
for [upon] the transportation of any property or troops of the 
United States,” did not mean that such transportation was to be 
furnished without charge to the Government, but that the lan- 
guage necessarily implied that the railroad should receive pay- 
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ment therefor. The court argued that, if Congress had intended 
“to provide for transportation being performed by the railroad 
company, explicit and proper language would have been used for 
that purpose.” 


and troops of the United States should be transported free. 

The railroad companies affected by this third section and gen- 
tlemen who speak for them in Congress do not seem to realize 
what the question is. Notwithstanding the fact that the rail- 
roads are bound by contract with the Government to carry the 
mails at such price as Congress may fix, and notwithstanding the 
further fact that the railroads have been vastly more favored by 
every such contract than the Government, whenever a proposi- 
tion is made that Congress shall exercise its right to fix the 
price, a great wail and cry goes up that if Congress makes the 
price any less than what the railroads can lawfully exact from 
other parties a monstrous wrong will becommitted. Legislation 
by Congress to enforce a plain contract with a railroad company 
is denounced not merely as an arbitrary exercise of authority, 
but as ‘robbery ” pure and simple. Gentlemen seem to farget 
that Congress can not confiscate private property nor take the 
same for public use without just compensation. That is not the 
question at all. As Mr. Justice Miller said in his dissenting 
opinion in the Atchison case, ‘‘ the only question in these (land- 
grant) cases is, What right or privilege did Congress intend to 
secure to the Government by this” and the other provisions of 
the several land-grant acts? 

Further on in the same case, the same learned judge said: 

Werenotthe parties whoreceived * * * grants * * * bound toknow 
and understand the sense in which Congress used this form of words? Can 
they now be heard tosay that another and far different meaning was attached 
to them by Congress from that which the same body asserted for them? If 
they did not wish to accept the grants under that construction they need not 
doit. Iftheydiddoit * * * 
struction previously given by Congress of the meaning which they attached 
to the words used in the grants. 

The railroad companies, having received in many instances 
grants of lands worth millions of dollars, now come here and say 
to Congress: ‘‘Do you mean to insist that you think we can be 
compelled to carry the mails for nothing and forever because a 
grant of land was once made to us?” To this Congress might 
very well answer: ‘‘ Why not, if you have explicitly stipulated 
in your contract with the Government to do so? The lands you 
received were of very great value and were made before a single 
dollar was expended in the construction of your railreads, and 
were so necessary to the success of these enterprises that it may 
safely be assumed that the roads would not have been built with- 
out them. If you did not wish at the outset to accept the lands 
on the terms proposed by Congress you need not have done co. 
But as you did accept them and have sold the lands or are now 
enjoying the use of them you should not complain if Congress 
insists upon holding you to your contract.” 

There is no proposition, however, to require these railroads to 
carry the mailsfor nothing. They have received full compen- 
sation for doing so,except for the period which has elapsed since 
July 12, 1876; and thereafter until now they have been paid 80 
per cent of the regular rates allowed by law to other railroad 
companies. These land-grant roads have been wonderfully fa- 
vored by the Government. 

it is a mystery to me and will be a revelation to the country, I 
think, why Congress should have allowed the power it expressly 
reserved to fix the price for carrying the mails to remain for so 
many years in abeyance. Because this right has been exercised 
but once, the railroads are now contending ‘‘ that the intention 
of the clause wass imply to reserve the power to compel the land- 
grant roads to carry the mails at reasonable rates and nothing 
else.” I am quoting the very language of one of the counsel 
representing the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad be- 
fore the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads on Tues- 
day, May 3, 1892. 

If this construction be what Congress intended, the language 
used is most unfortunate. ‘On this question,” it seems to me, 
if I may be permitted to quote the language of Mr. Justice Brad- 
ley in this connection, ‘‘ the usus loguendi is afar more valuable 
aid than the inquiry what might be desirable” to the railroads. 
The language used by Mr. Justice Matthews, when delivering 
the opinion of the Supreme Court in the case of the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway Company vs. The United States, is as fol- 
lows: 

The power of Congress to direct by law the price at which the mail serv- 
ice * * * should be performed was expressly reserved as a condition of 


the land grants, which formed, in part, their motive and consideration. | 


(104 U. S., 683.) : 


The reservation by Congress to fix the price for carrying the | 


mails over these roads could not have meant that the price 
fixed should be ‘ reasonable.” 
the railroads, ‘‘ precisely the same rates would be reasonable” 


for the carriage of mails by the land-grant and the nonland- | 





For the life of me I can not see why the language | 
used is not explicit and proper enough to mean that the property | 


théy are bound by the public statutory con- | 


If so, as is argued in behalf of | 
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grant roads. This question is settled, not only by act of Con- 
gress making a special reduction of 20 per cent in the mail pay 
| of the land-grant roads on July 12, 1876, but by an express de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United States declaring such 
reduction to be valid. (Chicago and Northwestern Railway Com- 
pany vs. United States, 104 U. S., 683.) 

| The fact that a horizontal reduction in the rates paid to the 
land-grant roads for carrying the mails would operate as a dis- 
crimination in favor of the wealthier roadsand to the detriment 
of the poorer reads is suggested as a difficulty against Congress 
ever making any such reduction as is proposed. This difficulty, 
however, can not affect the question of the right of Congress to 
make the reduction, and [ doubt very much myself whether in 
the case of any particular land-grant railroad the Government 
will realize from reduced compensation anything like an equiv- 
alent for the privileges and advantages conferred upon such 
railroad in the original land grant. The entire subject of the 
compensation to railroads for mail transportation needs to be 
thoroughly overhauled and revised. The rich roads are un- 
doubtedly paid more in proportion to the labor, expense, and an- 
noyance involved than the poor ones. I am informed that the 
number of passengers carried per mile per annum over certain 
trunk lines and the Southern land-grant roads named gives the 
following result: 


Passengers. 
Pennsylvania Central Railroad and branches carry.-...........-...-.-- 18, 000 
New York Central Railroad and branches carry _....................... 13, 400 
New York, Lake Erie and Western carries __.._......................... 10,300 
I Desieniaicnmeepensinsionemnaunenne 8, 000 
Louisville and Nashville and branches carry -.........................-.- 2, 092 
Spenean GENE Dees Ales CUETO nn enone esos 2, 913 
Alabama Great Southern carries.......... .............................. 1,472 
ido ensnastpesiapiimanediiin aammnnwes 1, 241 
ee cinnic cnsevmasebenGeieieainn cnasdiestnes 673 
cates aint edarcinlintibiennic 460 
Florida Central and Peninsular Railway carries_.....................-- 395 
I esis eleinclieagemmmeanedhan 369 
Pensacola and Selma carries 152 


The reduction proposed involves the roads in the States of Flor- 
ida, Alabama, and Mississippi, the very poorest of the land-grant 
railroads, to the extent of $71,375, as follows: 
pT a ae Se ee ----. $14,345 


Mobile and Ohio... ___- pe ERE Be Tey Se ea eae ae ae 11, 253 
OD ne en eebdrs mmnamdisw discs 9, 321 
ene ane eee is, can ab an eedenadeeeeneamuecsauce 9, 163 
I a tae ee cede oains 4, 382 
I ai a eel etic 1, 887 
East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia -.....................-..--..---- 4, 000 
a se ebnnbbamauaen eal 3, 736 
OE SS EE ee ee eee 13, 289 

DOG as<coheiee 71, 375 


These same roads have acquired land grants from the United 
States as follows: 
Lands certified or patented to June 30, 1891. 


Acres 
Ce en ceccedacncinbidin 731, 130. 29 
Vicksburg and Meridian __........ ec ika atiimentais alah esaiatuinche axeaseelodiod .-.. 198,688.41 
cei dundmanitlnaminaniat 419, 528. 44 
ns eS ce walemanibdbdinnamed 394, 522. 99 
a a a are palenaigtenibetnnn ta aatuil 457, 215. 37 
ee eS ee ok oie bm acid ob weinc bdetmbaeed tn ahan 67, 784. 96 
I Ne nal ase acl eamdeie bce bbioueda 504, 145. 86 
Alabama and Chattanooga............... al ‘ 649, 676. 48 
| South and North Alabama ._._.__- Sa ae ae ee 438, 905. 99 
Florida Railway and Navigation Company -___-..................-. 290, 183. 28 
I a e  enttnncbiceenl 165, 688. 00 
ea a ee 
Florida, Atlantic and Guif Central 29, 384. 18 





Spal tilted ath a in pinnate ltialaioadieind ibs ial aceaoak 5, 631, 351. 32 
The value of these lands to the railroads named, by sale or 
otherwise, is not obtainable; but I doubt whether they have been 
of less value than $15,000,000. One thing is certain, that even if 
| these lands have not been worth to the railroads more than one- 
third of such sum, under no circumstances can the Government 
derive from the contracts with the railroads benefits at all equal 
to those which have acerued to the railroads. 
The Illinois Central Railroad has been instanced as one of the 
| land-grant roads which can not afford to carry the mails at less 
than the present rates. That railroad received from the Gov- 
ernment 3,751,009.54 acres, of such immense value that the State 
of Illinois, the original grantee in 1852, has been paid by said 
company to this date not less than $13,136,000. Last year that 
State received the sum of $538,000, being 7 per cent of the gross 
| earnings of said railroad, the company being bound by contract 
to pay the same to the State of Iliinois. The State of Illinois 
paid nothing for these lands, and receives from the railroad com- 
pany not less than $538,000 annually, and the amount payable to 
| the Stateis, I believe, increasing every year. Can any good rea- 
son be given why the Government of the United States should 
not be permitted to receive from the same railroad company such 
| benefits as it is entitled to under the original contract made with 
| the State of Illinois. at the same time the land grant was made, in 
the year 1852? The LllinoisCentral Railroad Company is bound to 
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upon its road for the Government of the United States free from all cost or 
charge therefor to the Government, when required to do so by any depart- 
ment thereot.—Aet of July 26, 1866, sec. 3 (14 Stat. L., 289). 


See also act of July 28, 1866 (14 Stat. L., 338), relating to the 
Cairo and Fulton, Little Rock and Fort Smith, Memphis and 


comply with all the original conditions of the contract made with 
the Government, notwithstanding the fact that it may have vol- 
untarily agreed to pay to the State of Illinois 7 per cent of the 
gross earnings of the company. 

It is argued most vehemently that ‘‘the Government of the 
United States has been at no disadvantage in theseland grants. 
On the contrary, it has made money outof them.” Suppose this 
be true, what is known as the ‘“‘unearned increment” or increase 
in the value both of the lands granted to the railroad companies 
and of the alternate sections retained by the Governmentshould 
not be regarded as having been created entirely by the rail- 
roads and for their exclusive benefit. It is generally supposed 
and contended for nowadays that the ‘‘ unearned increment” of 
land values should naturally belong to the Government for the 
benefit of the whole people. But whatever view we may take of 
this proposition, nobody will seriously contend that land-grant 
railroad companies are not bound to keep their part of the con- 
tracts made by them ‘‘in explicit and proper language” with 
the Government. 

For myself, I am perfectly willing that absolute justice should 
be done by Congress to all the land-grant railroad companies, 
and I am sure Congressis willing todo this. If these companies, 
or any one of them, would come to Congress and say that the 
original contract is too burdensome to bear, and thereupon pro- 
pose to Congress to have an account stated of the pecuniary ben- 
efits which have accrued to the railroads from these land grants, 
including a fair rate of interest on the amounts realized by the 
companies from the lands granted them by the Government, and 
would offer to reimburse the Government for the same, less a 
reasonable compensation for the troops, property, and mails car- 
ried for the Government by the railroads during the whole period 
of such contract, I, for one, would be willing to accept such a 
proposition, and I believe Congress would too. But when these 
companies come to Congress and say—as they do in the printed 
briefs of their counsel— 

We can hardly in justice deal with the value of the lands now or at the 
time the lands were granted. The questionfor us (i. ¢., the railroad com- 
panies) to consider is their value before the road was built, or rather at the 
time the grants were made. This we insist could not under any sort of cir- 
cumstances have exceeded 12} cents per acre. Lands of greater value were 
sold all through Florida and Alabama for that sum. Upon this basis the 
reduction of 20 per cent made in 1876 has paid the Government 4 per cent per 
annum on the value of the lands. 


Mr. Loup. At 12} cents an acre? 
Mr. STAHLMAN. Yes, sir. 


When Congress, I say, is appealed to with declamation like 
this, the railroad companies themselves must not expect Con- 
gress to take their words at ail seriously. 

Counsel for these railroads say: 

The total amount ofland received by the roads is 40,000,000 acres. If the 
land was worth as much as half a dollar an acre at the time it was prance, 
which it was not, 17,800,000 acres have already been paid for by this 20 per 
cet t deduction and the saving on other Government transportation; and pay- 
met in this manner will continue at the rate of 1,400,000 acres per annum, 
and more as the volume of business increases, The present annual deduc- 
tio#’ by the Post-Office po, mains yore is more than $560,000. This ought to sat- 
isfy all reasonable demands and expectations. It is a burden on the roads. 
* * * Under the circumstances it can not be wise or just to impose fur- 
thei burdens upon them. 


Later on I will show the great value to the roads the land 
grants have been and it will be seen how small have been the 
benefits which have accrued to the Government in proportion 
to the value of the lands granted. 

It may not be out of place to give a brief résumé of the facts 
cont ected with this whole question. 

Land-grant railroads for the transportation of any property or 
troops of the United States may be divided into four classes: 

First. Roads which are burdened with no obligation or con- 
dition, such as— 

Atiantic and Pacific Railroad, except between Springfield and 
Seneca, Mo., 89 miles. 

Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, except from Plattsmouth, 
Nebr , to Kearney Junction. 

Missouri Pacific, Texas Pacific division, 253 miles. 

Northern Pacific, except between Duluth and Northern Pa- 
cific Junction, known as St. Paul and Northern Pacific. 

Oregon and California, west from Portland, Oregon, to Yam 
Hill, Riverside division, 47.50 miles. 

Southern Pacific of California, Northern division, 50.20 miles. 

St. Joseph and Western, 226 miles. 

St. Louis and San Francisco, formerly Atlantic and Pacific, 
102 miles. 

Second. ‘‘ Free roads;” that is, roads bound by law to render 
such Government transportation free of cost, charge, or expense 
to the Government of the United States. The language used 
by Congress is substantially as follows in every act relating to 
this class of roads: 


That the grant of lands hereby made is upon condition that said company, 
after the construction of its road, shall keep it in repair and use, and shall 
at al] times transport troops, munitions of war, supplies, and public stores 


Little Rock Railroads: 


— 


That all property and troops of the United States shall at all times be 
transported over said railroads and branches at the cost, charge, and ex- 
pense of the company or corporation owning or operating said road and 
branches respectively, when so required by the Government of the United 


States. 


The following is a list of the free roads, being those which are 
bound by law to transport the troops and property of the United 
States free of cost, charge, or expense to the United States: 


Names of railroads. 


| From— 


Termini of land-grant portion of road. 


| To— 


Central Pacific—San Francisco and | Roseville J unction,| Portland,Oregon. 


Portland Line, operated under 
lease by the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany. 

Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul— 
Hastings and Dakota Division, 
Minnesota. 

Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul— 
Southern Minnesota Division (for- 
merly Minnesota Southern Rail- 
road and Southern Minnesota Rail- 


Cal. 
} 


Hastings, Minn ...|; Ortonville, at 
Western bound- 
ary of State. 

Houston, Minn ....| Airlie, on western 
boundary of 
State of Minne 
sota. 





road). | 
Lake Shore and Michigan South- | 
ern—Lansing Branch (formerly | 
the Northern Central Michigan | 
Railroad, a portion of the Amboy, 
Lansing and Travers Bay, Mich). 


Little Rock and Fort Smith 


Jonesville, Mich...| Lansing, Mich. 


| Argenta, on left {| Garrison avenue, 
bank of Arkan-| Fort Smith, 
sas River, oppo- | Ark. 

site Little Rock, | 


Ark. } 
Memphis and Little Rock—Arkansas-_| Mississippi River, | Argenta, opposite 
one Mem-| Little Rock, 
phis, Tenn. | Ark. 





Michigan Central—Saginaw and /| Lansing, Mich. ....| Mackinaw City, 

Mackinaw Division (formerly the | Mich. 

Amboy, Lansing and ‘Traverse | 

Bay, and Jackson, Lansing and | 
Saginaw Railroad, Michigan). 

Missouri Pacific—Missouri, Kansas Junction City, | Southern bound 
and Texas Division, and Neosho Kans. ary of Kan- 
Section (formerly the Missouri, sas, and to Fort 
Kansas and Texas, and the Union Seott when the 
Pacific, Southern Branch, Kan- Indian title is 
sas). extinguished. 

Missouri Pacific—St. Louis, Iron | Birds Point, on | Texarkana, Ark 
Mountain and Southern Division the Mississippi | 
(formerly St. Louis, Iron Mountain River, opposite 
and Southern, and Cairo and Ful- Cairo, Ill, via | 
ton, Missouri and Arkansas). Poplar Bluff, 

Mo., and Little 
Rock, Ark. 


Third. Roads which received land grants on condition that 
‘*such roads shall be post-routes and military roads, subject to 
the— 
use of the United States for postal, military, naval, and all other Govern 
ment service, and also subject to such regulations as Congress may imyose 
restricting the charges for such Government transportation.—Ae/s of July 2, 
1864, sec. 1(13 Stat. L., 365, etc.) 

The only roads in this class, as I am informed, are— 

Northern Pacific, Ashland, Wis., to Tacoma, Wash. 

Southern Pacific, Huron, Colo., to Colorado River, opposite 
Yuma, Ariz. 

Atlantic and Pacific, Isleta Junction to Mohave, Cal. 

The 60 per cent provision in the Army appropriation act o! 
March 3, 1891, applies only to roads of the third class which had 
previously been paid full rates. In the Army appropriation bill 
which has passed both Houses of Congress at this session this al- 
lowance is reduced to 50 per cent to conform to the ‘‘50 per cent 
roads.” 

Fourth. Roads which received land grants on condition— 


that such railroads shall be and remain —- highway, free from toll or 
other charge upon the transportation of any property or troops of the 
United States. 

In regard to this provision, Mr. Justice Bradley, in delivering 
the opinion of the Supreme Court in the case of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad Company vs. The United States 
(93 U. S., 442), discusses the whole question at great length, and 
his opinion was concurred in by Chiefs Justice Waite and Jus- 
tices Field, Strong, and Hunt. I quote as follows from the opin- 
ion of the majority of the court; 

Congress, in mostof the legislative acts by which it has made donations 
of the public lands to the States in which they lie for the purpose of aiding 
in the construction of railroads, has stipulated that the railroads so aided 
shall be public highways for the use of the Government, free from all tolls 


or other charge for transportation of its property or troops. The question 
has arisen * * * whether this reservation includes the free use of the 


roads alone, or transportation also. * * * AndCongress has refused com- 
pensation for such transportation, giving the companies, however, the righ’ 
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to appeal to the Court of Claims. That court having been — to, and 
naving decided adversely to the companies, they have appealed tothis court, 
and the cases are now before us. * * * 

The manner in which the question arises is stated with sufficient accuracy 
py the counsel of one of the * * * companies, as follows: “ Was the plaintiff, 
by reason of being a land-grant railroad, bound to transport the troops and 
property of the United States free of charge, or had she a right to a reason- 
able compensation for such services?’ The act of May 5, 1 (13 Stat., 64), 
made a grant of land in the usual form to the State of Minnesota, to aid in 
the construction of plaintiff's road. The act contained the following pro- 
visions: 

“And the said railroad shall be and remain a public highway for the use 
of the Government of the United States, free from all toll or other charge for 
(upon) the transportation of any property or troops of the United States.’’— 
Section 5, page 65. 

The seventh section provides: 

“That the United States mail shall be transported over said road, under 
the direction of the Post-Office Department, at such price as ee may by 
law direct: Provided, That until such price is fixed by law the Postmaster- 
General shall have power to determine the same.” 

By act of Congress of June 16,1874 (18 Stat., 74), making appropriations for 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1875, it was provided— 

“That no part of the money appropriated by this act shall be paid to any 
railroad company for the transportation of any property or troops of the 
United States over any railroad which, in whole or in part, was constructed 
by the aid of a grant of public land, on the condition that such railroad 
should be a public highway for the use of the Government of the United 
States free from toll or other charge, or upon any other conditions for the 
use of such road for such transportation; nor shall any allowance be made 
out of any money appropriated by this act for the transportation of officers 
of the Army over any such road when on duty and under orders as a military 
officer of the United States. But nothing herein contained shall be construed 
as preventing any such railroad from bringing a suit in the Court of Claims 
for the charges for such transportation, and recovering the same, if found 
entitled thereto by virtue of the laws in force prior to the passage of this 
act.” 

The case turns upon the construction that should be given to the clause in 
the act of 1864, which declares that the said railroad shall be, and remain, a 
public highway for the use of the Government of the United States, free 
from all toll or other charge for (upon) the transportation of any property 
or troops of the United States. 


The court comments as follows: 


It seems impossible to resist the conclusion, when we meet with a legis- 
lative declaration to the effect that a particular railroad shall be a public 


highway, that the meaning is, that it shall be open to the use of the public | 
with their own vehicles, and that when Congress, in granting lands in aid | 


of such a road, declared that the same shall be andremain a public highway 


for the use of the Government of the United States, it only means thatthe Gov- | 
ernment shall have the right to use the road, but not that it shall have the | 
| far different meaning was attached to them by Congress from that which 
And when this right of the use of the road is granted ‘free from all toll or | 


right to require its transportation to be performed by the railroad company. 


other charge for transportation of any pro 
States,’ it only means that the Government shall not be subject to any toll 
for such use of the road. 

This, we think, is the natural and most obvious meaning of the language 
used, when viewed in the light afforded by the history of railroad legislation 
in thiscountry. * * * Itis not without significance, in this connection, 
that when Congress intended to provide for transportation being performed 
by the railroad company, explicit and 
pose. As inthe case of the 


rty or troops of the United 


dispatches over its telegraph lines, transport mails, troops, and munitions 


of war, supplies and public stores upon its railroad for the Government, | 


whenever required to do so by any Department thereof, and that the Gov- | any other conditions for the use of such road for such transportation; nor 


ernment shall at all times have the preference in the use of the same for all 
the purposes aforesaid at fair and reasonable rates of compensation, not to 
ae amount paid by private parties for the same kind of service. . (12 
Stat., 493.) 

In this case compensation was provided for. In other cases the transpor- 
tation was to be furnished without charge. * * * All thatthe act reserves 
is the free use of the railroad. Ofcourse this implies, also, the free use of 
all fixtures and appurtenances forming part of the road, and which are essen- 
tial to its practical use, such as turntables, switches, depots, and other neces- 
sary appendages. * * * The objection that it would be inconvenient for 
the Government to provide locomotives and cars for the performance of its 
transportation can not be properly urged. * * * It might be very con- 
venient for the Government to have more rights than it has stipulated for; 


but we are on a question of construction, and on this question the usus lo- | 
quendi is a far more valuable aid than the inquiry what might be desirable. | 


* * * Jt is contended by the Government that though it be not entitled to | tariff rates for like transportation performed for the public at large and 


the active services of the company, but only to the use of the “ railroad,” 
that at least this term ‘‘railroad’’ must be regarded as including the equip- 


ment of the road as a part thereof, and that the Government should be ad- | 


judged to have the free use of the locomotives and cars of the company, as 
Well as the track. But we can not see any good reason for this position. 


In opposition to this view of the majority of the court, Mr. Jus- 
tice Miller delivered an exceedingly learned dissenting opinion, 


and with him concurred Mr. Justice Clifford, Mr. Justice Swayne, | 


and Mr. Justice Davis. 


I make the following quotations from 
this dissenting opinion: 


The grants to these railroads are of great value, and were made before a | 


single dollar was expended in their construction, and were so necessary to 
the success of these enterprises that it may be safely assumed that theroads 


properly be so called, to the United States, is found in the proviso to the 
oe section of the grant to the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
Jompany: 

“The said railroad and branches shal] be and remain public highways for 
the use of the Government of the United States, free from all toll or other 
charge upon the transportation of any property or troops of the United 
States.” (12 Stat., 73.) 

The only question is, what right or privilege did Congress intend to se- 
cure to the Government by this proviso? * * * I venture the assertion 
that there does not now exist in the United States, and has not ever existed, 
any railroad track over which the general public actually ran, each man for 
himself, his own cars, propelled by his own locomotives, and managed and 
controlled by his own conductors, engineers, brakemen, etc. 

In short, I deny that at the date of these grants there was in existence any 
practicable system anywhere in the United States by which the Government 
or anyone else could use the track of a railroad without using its usual and 
necessary appurtenances, namely, its cars, locomotives, depots, agents, of- 





roper language is used for that pur- | 
nion Pacific Railroad Company, chartered by | 
Congress July 1, 1862, where it is enacted that the company shall transmit | 


| preme 


| practically a: 


ficers, and servants. I will not discuss the proposition, because its truth or 
falsehood is open to the observation and experience of all men who know 
anything of the present railroad system of the world. It follows that if = 
United States secured anything by the proviso, the use of the road by th 
Government, for which no toll or other charge was to be made, must be the 
only use which is at all practicable, and the same use which is made of it by 
all others who have occasion to employ it. 

Nothing is gained in the ——— by the criticism on the phrase ‘‘ public 
highways for the use of the Government.”’ Railroads, such as we have de- 
scribed them, * * * are, if not technicallyso,really public ways. * * * 
The words “public highwa 8 for the use of the Government” only express 
that the roads are open fod the use of the Government as to others, and are 
introductory to the modification of the terms on which this use is by the 
contract conceded to the United States, namely, that it is to be “free of toll 
or other charge upon the transportation’ of any property or troops of the 
United States. * * * Weare seeking to ascertain the meaning which Con- 
gress attached to a certain form of words; andif that body, before the use 
of the words in the two statutes which we are construing, had made any pub- 
lic and official declaration of the sense in which they used them, both the 
— in these later statutes and this court must be bound by that decla- 
ration. 

The form of proviso under consideration had been adopted in many pre- 
vious grants of land for railroad and other purposes; among others in 18652, 
to the State of Missouri, for the Hannibal and St. Joseph and the Pacific 
Railroad. Upon the outbreak of the rebellion these roads suffered very 
much from the intestine war of the States, and were called upon almost be- 
yond the extent of their ability for transportation of troops, food, and muni- 
tions of war for the Government of the United States. It was found that if 
they were to doali this without compensation they would soon be bankrupt, 
and had better abandon their property to the Government. In view of this 
great hardship, unanticipated by anyone at the date of their grants, Congress 
made provision by the joint resolution of March 6, 1862 (12 Stats., 614), for an 
equitable arrangement by which the companies could discharge.some por- 
tion of theirobligation, and yet receive from the Government such compen- 
sation during the existence of the war, and in view of the public exigency, as 
might bejust and reasonable. 

But the pga declared that in doing this they did not waive the right 
of the United Sta\ss to have their property and troops transported free from 
toll or other charges of said railroad, as contemplated by the provisions of 
the grant. * * Here was in 1862—the year before the first of the grants 
under consideration was made, and two years before the other—a declara- 
tion by Congress, placed on the statute book, that they understood aud 
claimed that this form of words gave them the right to have all their troops 
and property transported by these companies free of charge; and that as 
full performance was, in the condition of things at that time, impossible, 
they waived the exercise of that right as long as the war lasted, and would 
make a provisional arrangement for that time to enable the companies to 
getalong. Were not the parties who received and acted upon grants made 
the next year bound to know and understand the sense in which Congress 
use | thisform of words? Can they now be heard to say that another and 


the same body asserted for them a year before? If they did not wish to ac- 
cept the grants under that construction, they need not doit. Butif they did 
acceptthem * * * they are bound by the public statutory construction 
previously given by Congress of the meaning which they attached to the 
words used in the grants. 


The act of June 16, 1874 (U. S. Stat. L., vol. 18, p. 74; R.S., 
sec. 4001; Supp. R. S., vol. 1, p. 81, 2d ed., ch. 132), provides— 

That no money shall be paid to any railroad company for the transporta- 
tion of any property or troops of the United States over any railroad which 
in whole or in part was constructed by the aid of a grant of public land on 
the condition that such railroad should be a public highway for the use of 
the Government of the United States, free from toll or other charge, or upon 


shall any allowance be made for such transportation; nor shall any allow- 
ance be made for the transportation of officers of the Army over any such 


| road when on duty and under orders as military officers of the United States 
| States. 
| R. R., 1884, p. 225.) 


(See act of June 22, 1874, U. S. Stat. L., vol. 18, p. 138; Rep. of Comr. 


The act of August 5, 1882 (22 Stat. L.,257; Supp. R.S. vol. 1, 2d 
ed., ch. 390, p. 375) provides— 

For the payment of army transportation lawfully due such land-grant 
railroads as have not received aid in Government bonds, to be adjusted by 
the proper accounting officers in accordance with the decisions of the Su- 
yourt in cases decided under such land-grant acts, but in no case 
shall more than 50 per cent of the full amountof the service be paid. * * * 
Provided, That such compensation shall be computed upon the basis of the 


shall be accepted as in full for all demands for said services: And provided 


| further, That any such land-grant roads as shall file with the Secretary of 


the Treasury their written acceptance of this provision shall thereafter be 
paid for like services as herein provided. 


This provision is a modification of act of March 3, 1875, ch. 
133, par. 2 (Supp. R. S., vol. 1, 2d ed., p. 81), and of March 3, 1879 
(U. S. Stat. L., vol. 20, p. 390). 

(See 93 U. S., 442; 12 Ct. Cls., 295; 13 Ct. Cls., 562; 15 Ct. Cls., 
126, 428; 18 Ct. Cls., 359, 618; 19 Fed. Rep., 807; 99 U.S., 442.) 

(See report of Commissioner of Railroads, 1884, p. 225.) 

Congress having authorized asettlement with land-grant roads 
at a rate of compensation in no case to exceed 50 per cent of the 


would not have been built withoutthem. The only compensation, whichcan | amount paid by the public at large for like transportation, the 


roads of the fourth class have ever since been known as “‘ 50-per- 
cent roads.” 

In reference to this basis of 50 per cent as a rate of compensa- 
tion for the roads of the fourth class the Court of Claims in Ateh- 
ison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad Company vs. The United 
States (15 C. Cls., 148) says: 

The exact proportion between the cost of a road and the cost of its equip- 
ment varies in different roads and in the same roads at different times. But 
in view of the obvious necessity of establishing a fixed relation to govern 


| current payment for work as done, unless the practice of refusing payment 


and sending claimants here is to be perpetuated, and in view of the manifest 
advantage of having that rate the same with all the roads, Congress has 
eed that, irrespective of the particular relations between the 


cost of a road and theco t of its equipment, 50 per cent of its gross earnings 


isa fair compensation to the company for the actual cost of transportation and 
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such part of the profits upon transportation as are earned by the company | lists of selections for railroad and wagon-road construction. T 
out of the Government. We have therefore felt ourselves justified in find- ~ he 


ing as a fact that 50 per cent of the gross earnings is such a proper compen- detailed statement és as follows: 
on. a oF ; Railroad selections of public lands pending June 30, 1891. 

This opinion was delivered by Davis, J., at December term, | ————_________ pitntnsensigeesialatid | 
1879. N 

. i , ame of road. Acres. 

It will be noted that while Congress, in deference to the de- te ga ee 
cision of the Supreme Court, agreed to this arrangement by which ee 
these roads were allowed a compensation not to exceed 50 per | Alabama and Chattanooga. ooo tr 
cent for the service in question in order to put an end to litiga- | Atjantic and Pacific in New Mexico __.......... 


tion, no one can fail to perceive that Congress never did intend | Cedar Rapids and Missouri River 


























to agree that the decision of the Supreme Court requiring any | Central Branch Union Pacific. ........ ..... oe 

compensation whatever in this class of cases was right or in ac- | Central Pacific in Nevada .............--........------.--s 222-0. 

cordance with the original statutory contract. Central Pacific in Utah ..-._-....... soa nan gana anes o===nnennen ane 
The present compensation allowed land-grant railroads for the renee a meme Me — Pacific) 

transportation of the mails—80 per cent of the usual rates—ap- | Chicago, Rock ces RI se ese ead 


plies only to railroads constructed in whole or in part by a land | Chicago and Northwestern in Michigan --...........-..........- 
grant made by Congress on condition that the mails should be | Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul ........ 


transported over their road at such price as Congress should by | DUbudue and Sioux City -. --..- 























law direct. (Acts of July 12, 1876, and June 17,1878; Supp. R.S., | Flint and Pere Marquette. ___- ae eee sa eek 197. 30 
3 PI : 
rol 110, sec. 13. 2d ed Fiorida Railway and Navigation Company -.---..-.....---------- 358, 570. 63 
vol. 1, p. 110, sec. 13, 2 ea.) : . Grand Rapids and Indiana 81. 66 
The bonded Pacific railroad acts did not contain any such pro- Hastings Roy ey a 7, 162. 86 
vision, but stated that such ‘‘ transportation should be at fair | lowa Falls and Sioux City 200-0. oe. coo eee ene ne nnee 73.54 
and reasonable rates of compensation, not toexceed the amounts io neue opie Heungans Anpbacteniacnedthonssssesshesnnoenes eovanh 9, 051.78 
paid by private parties for the same kind of service.” (Act of | missouri, Kansas and Texas ---_---2--------scvsssesen22 0.00 
July 1, 1862, s. 6,12 Stat. L.,489.) These roadsare therefore en- | Northern Pacific in Minnesota --___--_.-------.-.-2-2 2222-2 2-22-- 485, 426. 56 
titled to the full rate of compensation; but all compensation is Sareea ie = na gee -222---- Sceidalsaaeiaeenadaaiiaieietaaieiaies eeu tm. 
withheld and applied to the payment of bonds and interest due | Northern Pacifte in Montana..............2..2s. ss ceceneeeceeen 4, 785, 634. 80 
the Government. (Act of May 7, 1878, ch. 96; 20 Stat. L., 56; | Northern Pacific im Idaho ................-..-....---.------------ 123, 843. 46 
Supp. R. S., vol. 1, 2d ed., p. 161, sec. 2. See 99 U.S., 402; act | Northern — = enn eeeanvesesouscececcspeeconvensecs 7, ae 
of March 3, 1879, ch. 183, par. 5; Supp. R. S., p. 254; R. S.,5260. | New Orieans Pacific. eo 222] dat gor ao 
See Quartermaster-General’s Report, 1891, page 160, relating to | Oregon and California -............2..---.-2----------------------| 928,110. 36 
accounts of bonded Pacific railroads. ) Se Landa trom idisbain aad deashacn ta dahaae 771 "aan 0 
Just here I will call special attention to some valuable docu- | S¢° Fouis’ Iron Mountain and Southern in Missouri... 1945 14 
mentary evidence relating to the land-grant railroads, printed | St. Paui, Minneapolis and Manitoba, main line ................. 188, 677.79 
as a part of some remarks made by me on Saturday, May 28, 1892, =. a ee and Manitoba, branch line -.............. 173, = 58 
published in the REcoRD, dated May 29: Southern Pacific, main ine .---.--..-c.ccsscssccsecssececcwac | 948,906.05 
The following is a list of the bond-aided Pacific railroads: Southern Pacific, branch line. ............-.........-------------- 459, 547. 45 
fe svosstinslietateamnagiitesseacigitaaaciettl bimini Maier ie naan nt el tintin este cata pattie oe - — Bh eee abn wes aed binning fia a teaigeickaethd m 951.11 
Te ; a I se wrine wang bowers ewésbdboesesbedsoiiell , 298. 09 
: bs . Te rmini of bond-aided portion of road. Union Pacific in IN i. dios pcatee once wae eee 154, 235.97 
Name of railroads. {—————_—_ ae erent ieee FE hod 5 eninein e sbcveledicnslibnieassaied 506, 245. 37 
From— To-- MIO 2 RN Oe OUD ds oes akin ohn nen Beko s scape cade ceunee 192, 723. 40 
es nn | Vickspure, Surevenort @d Pacihc .... 20.206... 0c. ccceccesceen 19, 887. 14 
Central Pacific. ........ | Ogden, Utah........-.. | Sacramento, Cal. Vicksburg and Meridian. sscielalaheietaieteiaendaieieidisiseideseaeeateiaiiaiediae 1, 226. 4° 
Central Pacific..... | Brighton, Cal.......... | Niles, Cal. re4 eo Bee ee et eee ee rata . 7 
Central Pacific. _....... | Niles, Cal..............| San Jose, Cal. pen sin Oo a : BILOD - .. 222 o 2 nnn enn nnn e anon nn nenn en enen conn sn ese. 0: 
Missouri Pacific, A nal Atchison, Kans_....... | Waterville, Kans. SCONSIN VOMWTAL .- - ~~~ - + ~~ -00- -- onan «oo ee enn = nnn nee enn enn onn= aga 
tral Branch Division. | —_———_———_ 
on ep | a ut - en men Pee, CS osc < ok. 8 nck ei 28, 846, 577. 56 
Sioux City and Pacific. eee Cate, Towe, vin | Fremont, Nebr. Total wagon road June 30, 1891 __.._.................-..-.-- 805, 246. 67 
T In ric T j | Fee 
Cae eaten, Unie Omaha, Nebr......--.. | Ogden, Utah. I iii sew cedtnigsd cs Ra edie EN | 29, 151, 824. 23 
Union Pacific, Kansas | Kansas City, Mo ......| A point on the railroad be- | —— $$ $$$ $$$. cakvtoncan 
Division. | tween Monument and Go- 


| Pher Station, 393.94 miles. I also beg leave to submit the following official data, showing 
ce cae ee a | land-grant concessions by acts of Congress to States and corpo- 





rations: 

The report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office for DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFTICE, 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, shows the mileage of land- Washington, D. C., June 14, 1892. 
grant railroads actually constructed at that date to be 18,070.71 oS See eeeeen ae ae ae ya epee ooo ae the sobiepre 
miles, no part of which was constructed during the yoar. 04 “enyenntiens ‘Sur pedioanel and military wagon-road punanen, iatape 

The list of railroad selections of public lands awaiting selec- | for use as desired. 
tions at the close of the last fiscal year embrace 28,846,577.56 | Very respectfully, : ” i a aS aad 
acres, the selections for wagon roads embrace 305,246.67 acres, | W. M. STONE, Acting Commissioner. 

i 


: 26 : : Hon. J. 8S. HENDERSON, 
making an acreage of 29,151,824.33 acres embraced in pending House of Representatives. 





Land concessions by acts of Congress to States and corporations for railread and military wagon-road purposes from the year 1850 to June 30, 1891. 








|Acres certified! 








States and = f |} or patented Acres vertified 
corpora- |Dateoflaws.| 2 | Name of road, etc. Mile limits. | for year end-| or patented 
tions. is be | ing June 30, |to June 30,1891. 
Qi A, : 1891. 
chtipbilbiaseen ial 2 ‘ oi is — ot 
Mlinois......| Sept.20, 1850} 9} 466] Illinois Central __........-..------------eecececeecooee-eeeeeeeee} OANA 15...-.....----2--20e-- umes ye 2, 595, 053. 00 
Mississippi _| Sept.20,1850| 9 | 466 | Mobile and Ohio River__........-....._.........-...-.-..-.-...- Cee iii ie essed Ble Seat I Ss a737, 180. 29 
ad Feb. 18, 1859 11 | 384) Act extending time for completion of road to Sept. 20, 1865. 
SO a ord Aug. 11,1856] 11] 30] Vicksburg and Meridian _..__........-...............-..------- CN i esl el era halthiinehl 198, 028. 41 
2 Aug. scaaeed [) Stee. RUAN csc cassis oc ads Sciences. 
| | 935, 158, 70 
| eeeeenseecnnnneieieenesnne= 
Alabama....| Sept.20, 1850 rs RR es We ne a ie SOME EE on. cannocuestuiscs stcheths as iitinbhiaccl Baal @419, 528. 44 
Do.......| Feb. 18, 1859| 11 | 384 | Act extending time for completion of road to Sept. 20, 1865. 
Do.......) May 17, 1856 | li I aes mdlabee seid  rtitadict dines kaka delbitepebbcae agee 394, 522. 99 
hac nial June 3, 1856 | 11 PR RE 8 ar eee ee POPPIES oii, a sigdie cman aitaetinn salt qhelahoutlle 457, 215. 37 
ioiseau May 23,1872/ 17 | 159 | Act confirming lands heretofore certified to the State for | | 
| the Alabama and Tennessee Railroad. } 
RR iid dots ' June 3,1856/ 11; 17 | Coosa amd Tennessee ...................-.-.-- 21 TE TI di sks sinks acceded lieaical ceed Segoe 667, 784. 96 
ie dinniel June 38,1856) 11 0 ee, a. naw eeedlalavaewethtacwines SOE TS ho Lis shined dai As dibeie oa datieuaiss 504, 145. 86 
ee June 3, 1856 | 16 17 | Alabama and Ghattanoogs.............................6...2.-- Ri. oi ni ns ian dey 49, 676. 98 
iat Apr. 10, 1869 16 45 | Act torenew certain grants of lands to the State of Alabama. { 
Binsin’ June 3,1856 | 11 RF | See ee Be i on onc sn cietindcen nase cbinctess Bee Wks oriae ceed Sicisiliiern Leckie Janel 438. $05. 99 
Do.......) Mar. 3,1857| 16 | 200 Act amending the sixth section of the original act. 
ae | Mar. 3, 1871 16 580 | Act to renew certain grants to the State of Alabama. a aoe BD 
| i 2, , 730. 





ae 


States and 
corpora: 
tlons. 


Do 


Louisi 


20. oe 


Do 


Misso1 


ana 


iri 


Do.. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Do.. 





-| July 


| Feb 


| July 2 


.| July 


May 


| June 3, 
.| June 
| July 14, 1870 


Date of laws. | 


May 17, 1856 | 


May 17, 1856 


| May 17, 1856 


May 17, 1856 


1856 
3, 1856 


Feb. 9, 1853 
28) 1866 


May 6, 1870 


9, 1853 
(July 28, 1866 
| Apr 10, 1869 


Mar 
Feb. 


8, 1870 


9, 1853 
28, 1866 
July 4, 1866 
June 28, 1684 





June 10, 1852 
June 5, 1862 
June 10, 1852 
Feb. 9, 1853 
July 28, 1866 
July 4, 1866 
28, 1884 


15, 1856 
June 2, 1864 
July 1, 1864 


Mar. 
Feb. 
May 
June 
Mar. 
Jan. 31, 


3, 1865 
10, 1866 
15, 1856 
2, 1864 
3, 1865 


1873 | 


June 15, 1878 | 


| May 15, 1856 


June 
Mar. 
May 

June 


2, 1864 
38, 1865 
15, 1856 
2, 1864 
Mar. 2, 1865 
Mar. 2, 1868 
May 15, 1856 
Mar. 3, 1865 
Aug. 8, 1846 
July 12, 1862 
May 12, 1864 
May 12, 1864 
May 12, 1864 


June 3, 1856 
Mar. 3, 1879 
June 3, 1856 
July 3, 1856 
Mar. 2, 1867 


Mar. 3, 1871 


June 38, 1856 | 


June 7, 1864 
Mar. 3, 1865 
June 3, 1856 
Feb. 17, 1865 
July 


| Mar. 3, 1871 


June 3, 1856 
Mar. 3, 1865 
May 20, 18¢ 

Apr. 20, 1871 


Mar. 2 
June 3, 1856 


Mar. 


© 12a 
, 1889 


14 
, 1OSd 


Mar. 3, 1865 
July 5, 1862 
Mar. 3, 1865 


3, 1866 


Statute. 
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10 | 


16 


10 | 


10 


10 | 


10 


1 


il 


20 


www 


So) 





Page. 


15 
15 
15 


18 
18 
on 














Name of road, etc. 








| Florida Railway and Navigation Company -.......-...-.....-.- | 
es ne  wume ss anak in el Ripa | 
f ROO Ic iinin a dumaiebes © cenanece scence saccousul 
| Florida, Atlantic and Gulf Central .....................-....-- 
| 2 North Louisiana and Texas-_-.....--- tein aencliapgiasmiaiini 


New Orleans, Opelousas and Great Western___. 
Act dec laring forfeited to the United States all the land not" | 
lawfully disposed of by the State. | 


“tate cic extending the time for the completion of first | 
20 miles of road. 
Little Rock and Fort Smith............-....--..: 


Act extending the time for completion of first 
road. 

Act repealing provision in act of April 10, 1869, asto mode of 

| sale of lands. . 
Little Rock and Memphis-.-.-.---. 
a a eh a a nai anncieremnil 
a NINE DI SIDI 6 netics ci cSuaslica niet gets pile tienes cmcie 
ia t declaring the grant forfeited to the U nited States. 


20 miles of 


Southwest branch of the Pacific road-._.- 
Act extending time for completion ofroad for 10 years. 


6 and 15 


6 and 15... .. 


6 and 15 ........ 


IE pritineteoit 


lAc re scertified! 


| or patented 





| 
i 
i 


for year end- 
ing June 30, 
1891. 


BR tadutiitibile dilly Coa: Rates re ot 


6 and 15 


6 and 15 _....... 


Additional 5 ............. 


j 


I iid pct neceuscdeboce chime tn quieting 


Additional 5... 


Pa = 
| 6 |. a 


Additional 5 
10 and 20 





i, I nie ce ribdlintidindtinteecdcota cesnsenmennin | 6and 15 ee 
St. Louis, lron Mountain and Southern -.-............--...-.-- | Sa 
jo ==-= el A a Oe Ni a Bela oe ns sede seegiacne taedlione | BE Dine een ocvnbeu 
| St. Louis and Iron Mountain..............-........-.---.- .---}| 10 and 20..-..... habs tienen 
Act declaring the grant forfeited to the United State 
BeUPEIsOR Gi BEISOUNE TiVOR oon ncc cic ccc ccedsswegscccecc secs Tis BAihe ain crs winner tnapuanitndichinnkidas ait 
Sie eniiil I as ice cacti ital iinet ate iis cn eans alias i etal 


5 | Anact authorizing the company to change or modify the 


location of the uncompleted portion of its line. | 
Act extending the time for completion of road 2 years. 
Resolution extending the time for completion of road. 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 


Act extending the time for completion of road 2 years | 
Act to quiet the title to certain lands in the State of Iowa | 
Act to restore certain lands in Iowa to settlement under | 

the homestead law, etc. i 
Cedar Rapids and Missouri River | 


Act extending the time for completion of road 2 years. 
Dubwuawe 0d SOU CF ccc cdiccecieccsnsccc--.... 
Act authorizing said road to change its line. 

| Act extending the time for completion of road 2 years. 

| Act extending the time for completion of road to Jan. 1, 1872. 
ORG Wy eee eee CU SI ict hiis Sik Scncaciiedineendsdced didiee 

| Act extending the time for completion of road 2 years. 


¢Des OT ee clea oe 
, Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Vencapiineirite 


McGregor and Missouri River 
Sioux City and St. Paul 


| Port Huron and Lake Michigan 
Joint resolution releasing the reversionary claim and in- | 
terest of the United States in and to certain lands in 
Michigan. i 
Jackson, Lansing and Saginaw --........- 
|} Act extending the time for completion of road 7 years. 
Act a the time for completion of first 20 miles of 
roa | 
Act authorizing change of northern terminus from Trav- | 
erse Bay to Straits of Mackinac, and for other purposes. 
Grand Rapids and Indiana...............................-- : 
Grand Rapids and Indiana, from Fort Wayne, Ind., toGrand 
Rapids, Mich. 
Act extending time for completion of road 8 years. 
a Sn eee 
| Resolution extending the time for c ompletion of road. 
Act authorizing the company to change the western ter- 
minus of its road. 
Act extending the time for completion of road 5 years 
Marquette, Houghton and Ontonagon 
scp tthe Rikntn dknnti nieapeecnn <a 
Resolution extending the time for ‘completion of road, etc. ; 
Act authorizing the Hou ghton and Ontonagon to resurvey 
and locave anew a part of its road. 
Act forfeiting grant opposite to unconstructed road. 
Ontonagon and Bruie River th a eh ld 
An act to forfeit lands granted to the State of Mic higan to 
aid in the construction of a railroad from Marquette to 
Ontonagon, in said State. 
Bay de Noquet and Marquette 
Chicago and Northwestern 


6 and 15 


6 and 15 .. 


5 


6 and 15 _. 


6and 15 ....... 


6 and 15 - 


6 and 15 _.. 


200 sections _- 


6and 15 
20 


10 and 20 _....-- 
SE a cm ainaiiils wwctindninnenicndiit } 
I is ae De oe inn dine aden dibamitnient 


SSE ey lice spdiaiitiae dita 


ae a rn 


| 
j d431 
| 
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Acres certified 
| or patented 
to June 30,1891 

| 290, 183. 28 

165, 688. 00 

1, 279, 156. 57 

29, 384. 18 


764, 412. 03 








| 1, 115, 116. 88 
105, O1 S 
550, 584. 49 

507, 063. 60 


127, 238. 51 
$7, 329. 24 
a 
| 2,552,344. 40 
i 728, 949. 36 
| 
| > 
; 603, 186. 34 
| 63, 294. 17 





, 974. 36 
161, 172. 81 


782, 459. 83 


359, 660. 30 

on : 

d550, 467. 95 
7 | 683, 023. 80 

' 

| 


569, 422. 28 
186, 466. 77 
138, 187. 30 
107, 910. 21 





4, 709, 759. 69 


37, 467.43 


743, 009. 36 


629, 993. 11 


222, 967. 01 


128, 000. 00 


517, 825. 60 


3, 229, 010. 54 
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States and 
corpora- 
tions. 


Wisconsin - 


Date of laws., 


| June 3, 1856 | 


May 5, 1864 | 
Mar. 3, 1873 | 
| 


.| June 3, 1856 
.| July 27, 1868 | 
June 3, 1856 | 





} 
May 5, 1854 | 
| June 3, 1856 


11 


13 
17 


11 
il 
ll 


13 
11 


| 13 


| June 3, 1856 | 

.| Apr. 25, 1862 | 
Mar. 3, 1865 

.-| Mar. 3, 1869 | 


| | 
.| May 5, 1864 | 

June21, 1866 | 
9, 1874 | 
3, 1875 | 


| Apr. 
| Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 
| Mar. 


8, 1857 | 


8, 1865 | 
3, 1873 | 


.| Mar. 3, 1857 | 


| 
Mar. 3, 1865 | 
| July 12, 1862 


-| Mar. 3, 1871 | 
.| Mar. 3, 1871 
.| Mar. 3, 1873 
-| June 22, 1874 
.| Mar. 
--| Mar. 
| Mar. 3, 1857 


--| Mar. 3, 1865 
-| July 13, 1866 


3, 1857 | 
3, 1865 | 





| Mar. 3, 1857 
| May 12, 1864 
| July 13, 1866 


May 5, 1864 
.| July 13, 1866 | 


Mar. 38, 1857 


| Mar. 3, 1865 | 
| July 4, 1866 | 
| July 13, 1866 
| July 4, 1866 
July 13, 1866 








Mar. 3, 1863 
| July 1, 1864 

Apr. 19, 1871 
.| July 24, 1876 | 
| Mar. 3, 1863 
|} July 1, 1864 


| July 26, 1866 
Mar. 3, 1863 


| July 23, 1866 | 
.--; July 25, 1866 | 


Jan. 13, 1873 | 


il 


13 
15 


13 
14 
18 
18 


| Mar. 3, 1877 | 3 


Corporat'ns.| July 1, 1862 | 


Do. 


Do 


Do 


De. 


Do.. 
Do. 


| j 
------| July 2, 1864 | 
------| July 3, 1866 | 


} | 
| Apr. 10, 1869 | 


-----| May 6, 1870 | 
-e----| May 7, 1878 | 
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Land concessions by acts of Congress to States and corporations for railroad and military wagon-road purposes, etc.—Continued. 


© 
oo 
a 
= 


r2 


Ze SEfxexe vBe Ee 8 


121 
56 


| Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha (formerly West 


| Wisconsin Railroad Farm Mortgage Land Company ......--. 


‘Chicago and Northwestern 








Name of road, etc. Mile limits. 


Wisconsin). 


| Act to quiet title of the settlers on lands claimed by the 


West Wisconsin Railway Company. 


Act amendatory of the original act. 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha (formerly St. 
Croix and Lake Superior). 


ieee 


Branch to Bayfield 
do ane 

Resolution authorizing change of route in Wisconsin, etc. 

Act oe the time for completion of road five years. 

Act authorizing selection of lands along the full extent of 
original route of road. 

Wisconsin Central 

Resolution explanatory of the act of May 5, 1864, and au- 
thorizing certain changes of route in accordance with the 
act of the State Legislature. 


| Act to extend the time for completion of road to December 


31, 1876. 
Act authorizing the Wisconsin Central Railroad Company 
to straighten the line of their road. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba (formerly first division | 6 and 15 
n° am and Pacific). 
° 
Act extending the time for completion of the road nine 
months. 
Western Railroad, succeeded by St. Paul and Northern Pa- 
— Railroad Company. 


oO 

Resolution authorizing the State to change the branch line 
under certain conditions. 

Act authorizing construction of road from Crow Wing to 
Brainerd. 

St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba (formerly St. Vincent 
extension of St. Paul and Pacific). 

Act extending the time for completion of the read nine 
months. 

Act extending the time for completion of theroad to March 
3, 1876, etc. 

Minnesota Central 


10 and 20 


Act allowing selections within 20 miles of road in line of 
lands sold after definite location but prior to withdrawal, 


etc, 
Act extending the time for the completion of the road. 
es SE UNE CIT I hak crecs dé cacdcwncctane cand sdasabinck cone 

d 
Act extending the time for the completion of the road 7 
years, 

St. Paul and Duluth 
Act authorizing the railroad company to make up deficiency 

out of land within 30 miles west of the line of the road. 
Southern Minnesota, from a point on the Mississippi River | 6 and 15 

to Houston. 

10 and 20 


Southern Minnesota extension 
Amendatory act. 

Hastings and Dakota 
Amendatory act. 


Leavenworth, Lawrence, and Galveston 

Act authorizing change of route of branch line. 

Act authorizing company to relocate a portion of its road. 

Act declaring a portion of the grant forfeited. 

Missouri, Kansas and Texas 

Act extending the grant from Emporia to a point near 
Fort Riley. 

Act making a grant from Fort Riley to the southern bound- 
ary of the State. 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 

St. Joseph and Denver City 

Missouri River, Fort Scott and Gulf 

Anact to secure the rights of settlers upon certain railroad 
lands, and to repeal the first five sections of an act grant- 
ing lands to the State of Kansas and Neosho Valley R. R. 


Grand total of State grants 


Union Pacific, from a point near Omaha, Nebr., to a point 
near Ogden, in Utah Territory. 

Union Pacific 

Act authorizing the location of the Union Pacific Railroad 
from Omaha westward. 

Resolution granting the right of way through military re- 
serves, etc. 

Resolution for the protection of the interests of the United 
States in the Union Pacificand Central Pacific Railroads 
and pio y be the common terminus of roads shall 
be at or near Ogden, Utah, etc. 

Act fixing the int of junction of the Union Pacific and 
Central Pacific Railroads, etc. 

Act amendatory of the acts of July 1, 1862, and July 2, 1864. 


A a eee 


SEE UP. ceckichics teaadoun 





Acres certified 
or patented Acres certified 
for yearend-| or patented 
ing June 30, toJune30, 1891. 
1891. | 


827, 903. 69 


488, 921.93 


1638, 119. 65 
811, 162.7 


64, 186 
460, 543. 


5, 418. 51 


3, 656,011. 31 


436, 695. 


210, 343. 3% 


1, 655, 313. 9 


350, 703. ¢ 
1, 326, 083. : 


241, 038. 77 
828, 581. 


53, 619. 45 


2, 716. 95 
451, 845. 43 


312, 770. 27 


8, 206, 714, 31 


€256, O41. 67 


7983, 985. 96 


2, 984, 522. 86 
462, 573. 24 


4, 637, 650. 67 
37, 582, 175. 55 


1, 290, 275. 82 3, 906, 533. 94 











Land concessions by acts of Congress to States and corporations for railroad and military wagon-road purposes, etc.~ Continued. 











States and § 
corpora- |Dateoflaws.| © 
tions. 8 
n 
Corporat’ns.| July 1, 1862} 12 
JO....---| July 2,1864| 13 
ner July 3, 1866) 14 
Dingo a 10, 1869} 16 
Do. -|May 6,1870/ 16 
to aoe | May 7, 1878 | 20 
Do....---| July 1,1862} 12 
Do -| July 2, 1864) 13 
Do --| Mar. 3, 1865 | 13 
DO... .s0! Mar. 21, 1866 | 14 
| 
} 
Do......-| July 1, 1862; 12 
DO... ake | July 2,1864| 13 
BOs np oven | July 1,1862/ 12 
DOC escent July 2 1864 | 13 
DO. so wans July 3, 1866} 14 
Do.......| May 7, 1866 | 14 
re adi | Mar. 6 1868 | 15 
Do.......! Mar. 3, 1869 | 15 
Do.....-- Mar. 3, 1869 | 15 
} 
Do......-| Mar. 3, 1869} 15 
Do.....-.-| June 20, 1874| 18 
Do...----| Aug. 13, 1888 | 25 
Do....---| July 2, 1864| 13 
WO cede | Apr. 10, 1869 | 16 
| 
| 
Do ---| May 6,1870| 16 
Deloss July 2, 1864 | 13 
i A July 2, 1864) 13 
DO apc |May 7, 1866) 14 
DO ick cack July 1,1868) 15 
Do.......| May 1, 1869} 15 
Do ---| Apr. 10, 1869 | 16 
ii iatees | May 31, 1870 | 16 
ee ee July 15, 1870 | 16 
ah de | July 12, 1866 | 14 
Rai ank | Apr. 15, 1874| 18 
ee July 25, 1866 | 14 
DO sas oae- June, 1868 | 15 
Do.......| Apr. 10, 1869 | 16 
' 
Deca July 25, 1866 | 14 
DO. Sisal June25, 1868 | 15 
BO. ces | July 27,1896 | 14 
Widen Apr. 20, 1871 | 17 
Do.......| July 6, 1866 | 24 
} 
| 
OG cual July 27, 1866 | 14 
DO. cab July 25, 1868 | 15 
Do....... | June 28,1870 | 16 
| 
DOS tiudinn | Mar. 3,1871;| 16 
eS Mar. 2, 1867} 14 
DO. caniae | June 15, 1874 18 
Do.......| May 4,1870| 16 
Tees ean Jan. 31, 1885 | 23 
1 | Mar. 3, 1871 | 16 
DOs. | May 2, 1872 | 17 
cs aie | June 22, 1874 | 18 
Do.......| Feb. 28, 1885 | 23 
Do.......| Mar. 3, 1871 | 16 
te Bos Feb. 8, 1887 | 24 
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121 


489 | 
356 | 
& 


504 


355 


324 


324 


iil 
439 


356 | 


118 | 


365 | 


355 
255 
346 


> 


378 








Acres certified 
or patented |Acres certified 
| for year end-| or patented 


Mile limits. 
| ing June 30, [to June 30, 1891. 


Name of road, etc. 




















1891. 
| | 
| Central Pacific .. 2... 22. .cccecccscccceccneceoeeene ee cnne eres ones OOe acd inimntqnintomsencssene ee -|) ° 
Tada ee ee eee ee Re ee ee Pere ee 1, 040, 210. 59 
| Act authorizing the location of the Central Pacific Rail- | 
road eastward. 
| Resolution for the protection of the interests of the United 
States in the Central Pacific and Union Pacific Railroads 
and providing that the common terminus of the roads 
shall be at or near Ogden, Utah, etc. 
Act fixing the point of junction of the Central Pacific and 
Union Paclfic Railroads, etc. 
| Act amendatory of the acts of July 1, 1862, and July 2, 
| 1864, 
Central Pacific, successor by consolidation with Western | 10................-.....-.---]---------------- } 
Pacific. [> 449, 984. 72 
are nec eee hie ee ea a Se cgcgicotmamuaceiwebel 3 
| Act ratifying the assignment made by the Central Pacitic | 
Railroad Company to the Western Pacific Railroad Com- | 
| pany of that portion from San Jose to the city of Sacra- 
| mento. 
| Resolution extending the time for completion of the first 
| 20 miles of the Western Pacific Railroad upon certain 
conditions. " 
er ee ee nee er ee nee ge ee eee aS 
| Vaan Pee CE TEED covirce nn cnnciasuniemapetonueds s tr ee t 960, 485. 13 1, 924, 199. 16 
ees company to designate route before Dec. 1, 
1866. 
Resolution extending the time for completion of road. : 
| Act restoring the even-numbered sections on line of Pacific 
| Yailroads and branches at $2.50 per acre. 
| Act extending the Union Pacific Railway, eastern division, | 
| line of road to Denver City, and authorizing transfer of | 
| lands by said company to the Denver Pacific Railroad 
| Company between Denver and Cheyenne. 
| Resolution authorizing the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, eastern division, to change its name to Kansas Pa- 
| cific. | 
Union Pacific, successor to the Denver Pacific Railway | 20..........................- eas eee 164, 721.51 
| Company. | 
| Act amendatory of the act of March 3, 1869. | | 
| Act to protect settlers in vicinity of Denver. 
| Burlington and Missouri River in Nebraska -............-.---- 20 sections per mile ......./............<... 2, 373, 290. 77 
Resolution in relation to the Burlington and Missouri | 
| River Railroad branch of the Union Pacific Railroad in 
Nebraska. 
Act authorizing a change of route and connection with the 
Union Pacific Railroad at or near Fort Kearney. 
Ge ME I  cncdbnccnadimawoued 4 docacucsucocasté see a RS AS 41, 398. 23 
Northern Pachfic... ..... 220. 2-202-2200e-- sane ee neee conn cone sees | 20, 30, and 40 in States; 40, | 563, 868. 00 1, 863, 000. 22 
} 60,and 60 in Territories. 
Resolution extending the time for completing road. 
se aia ak CR i oe a a ea ends Ghbe 
| Resolution authorizing issue of bonds, etc. 
| Resolution authorizing the company to extend its branch 
line from Portland to Puget Sound, etc. 
Resolution authorizing the issue of bonds and reversing 
location of main and branch lines in Washington Terri- 
tory. 
Act requiring the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
to pay the cost of surveying, selecting, and conveying 
lands. 
| Placerville and Sacramento Valley ..................-......... PP aninwintiin crise cemnioei S  pieaeiitinnitnd ml sai tielidnmadamad 
| Act declaring the grant forfeited to the United States. 
| Oregon branch of the Central Pacific._.._............2....-... I eS Ne 1, 362, 433. 61 
Act extending the time for completion of road. | 
| Act amendatory of the original act, and providing for the 
sale of lands to actual settlers at a fixed price and in | 
limited quantity. i 
CI ian nc nade ocean chubaddadetesosdasubas I OB iain citick tacd nsdn dE atipibintoiecwantta $22, 062. 40 
Act —— the time for completion of road. 
ST Ca NR abdia 06 os bens cate neds deck fans concen eusehs 20 and 30 in States; 40and 7, 529. 83 966, 776. 70 
| 50 in Territories. 
| Act authorizing the company tomortgage its roads, lands, | 
| etc. 
Act declaring forfeited to the United States the grant of 
— lands as are adjacent to the uncompleted portion of 
road. 
nes ihc stesrta  binnnsieah 0n0n ckpkaanatsougnas sine a ay esl re 1, 040, 430. 03 
Act to extend the time for the construction of the road, etc __| 
Joint resolution concerning the Southern Pacific Railroad | 
in California. 
Branch line of the Southern Pacific.........................-- NO 2 6, 598. 95 194, 798. 60 
Ee a ere eee DE nate xislsdasih dine iiecdmdibcind etedivteadncsiiincbe 
Act declaring the grant forfeited to the United States. 
Re oe ee nininbibtenne tans bendih sndunnsserenncsée Mand B .......... im tigaletitinadin aint 7 
Act declaring the forfeiture to the United States of such | 
lands as are adjacent to and cotermimous with uncom- 
pleted portions of the road. 
anak nid nntinatidninedinbicin <2 stiginegandinunue ingadunaaisap | 20and30in California, and |................|............-... 
| 40and 50in Territories. 
Act changing names to Texas and Pacific Railway Com- 
pany. 
| An act supplementary to the act of March 3, 1871. 
} An act to declare a forfeiture of lands granted to the Texas 
Pacific Railroad Company, and for other purposes. 
New Orleans Pacific, formerly New Orleans, Baton Rouge | 20 and 30.................-- 156, 365. 66 g912, 865. 93 





and Vicksburg. 

| An act todeclare a forfeiture of lands granted tothe New 
Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad Company; 
to confirm title to certain lands, and for other purposes. 


3, 088, 679. 23 16, 780, 906. 45 
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Land concessions by acts of Congress to States and corporations for railroad and military wagon-road purposes, etc.—Continued. 











Acres certified! 








States and | g : or patented |Acres certified 
corpora- {Date oflaws.| 5 g, Name of road, etc. Mile limits. for year end-| or patented 
tions. 3 a ing June 30, \toJune 30, 1891, 
| jn} & 1891, 
—_—- —_———|— — —-|——— | ——— | ———— —- —— See ee 
WAGON ROADS. 
Wisconsin ..| Mar. 3, 1863) 12 | 797 | From Fort Williams, Copper Harbor, Mich., to Green Bay, | 3 and 15..................-.].......-----.--- 302, 930. 96 
| | Wis. 
Do.......| June 8, 1868 | 15 | 67 | Act extending the time for completion of road to March 1, 
| 1870. 
De... May 6,187 | 16} 121} Act extending the time for completion of road to January 
i 1, 1872. 
Do_......| June 25, 1864 | 183 | Act granting lands to the State to build a military road to | 3and 6........... 22-22-2222) neon ene woe n fone noe ee eee 
| | Lake Superior. 
Michigan ....Mar. 3,1863| 12 | 797 | From Fort Wilkins, Copper Harbor, to Wisconsin Stateline_| 3 and 15 ......-. iced uiedfioe indi sein cvenadidineaotatileatiad 221, 013. 35 
Do_......| June 8, 1868 | 15 67 | Actextending the time for completion of road to March 1, 
| 1870. 
Be. 4.8 May 6, 1870 | 16} 121 | Act extending the time for completion of road to January 
1, 1872. 
Do.......| Apr. 24, 1872 17 56 | Act extending the time for completion of road to January 
1, 1874. 
Do... ....| June 20, 1864; 138 | 140 Act granting lands to the State of Michigan for the con- | 3 sections per mile ...._...|........-..-----|.------...---.-- 
| struction of certain wagon roads for military and postal 
purposes. 
Oregon......| July 2, 1864] 13} 356 | Oregon Central Military Company.................--.......22-] 8.2.2 .20--ceceeoen---ee---e-e Lutein d panel 364, 663, 93 
Do-.......| Dec. 26,1866 | 14 | 374 | Act making provisions for indemnity limits .................. a eee a Oo octal ea ome 37, 576. 74 
OD teas | Mar. 3,1869/ 15 | 338 | Act extending the time for completion of road to July 2, 
| 1872. : 
SS July 4,1866] 14] 86 | Corvallis and Aquina Bay... .......--.-..------2-2-+-----2-0-- ei hicks te 76, 885. 98 
Do.......| July 5, 1863) 14 89 | Willamette Valley and Cascade Mountains ..................,| 3alternate sections within 548, 749. 53 
| limits of 6 miles. 
Do.......| July 15,1870} 16 | 363 | Amendatory. 
Do. ......| Feb. 27, 1867| 14 | 409 | Dalles military road -............-.-.--.-- ---0----------+2------ Sea ee 126, 910. 23 
ie sbaoel Dear. SF, TGS 1:15 5 Dae 5 Ge Oe Ty Fr ci cece wieeen detepantrenes te tbamienes as ct OE bancaknkance seatewes Dl cdidtetin teh wii 104, 000. 1! 











1, 782, 730. 83 


| 





a@ In the adjustment of this grant the road was treated as an entirety, and without reference to the State line; hence Alabama has had approved to her 
more and Mississippi less than they would appear to be entitled to in proportion to the length of the road in the respective States. 
b No evidence of the construction of this road, as required by the act, having been filed in the General Land Office, the grant is presumed to have lapsed 


but the lands have not been restored to the public domain. 


¢ Certified lands, footing 719,193.79 acres, were reconveyed to the United States by the governor of Louisiana, February 24, 1888. 


ad Includes 35,685.49 acres of the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad; 


109,756.85 acres of the Cedar Rapids and Missouri River Railroad, and 77,535.22 


acres of the Dubuque and Sioux City Railroad, situated in the old Des Moines River grant of August 8, 1846, which should be deducted from the foregoing 


amount. (Wolcott 7. Des Moines, 5 Wall., 631.) 


é Includes 186.936.72 acres of the ‘‘ Osage ceded reservation,’’ which are to be deducted from the above amount under the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the case of the Leavenworth, Lawrence and Galveston Railroad vs. The United States (92 U. S., 733). 
J Includes 270,970.78 acres in the ** Osage ceded reservation,” which are to be deducted under the decision cited above (note a), 


g 1,387.60 acres forfeited; company called upon for reconveyance. 











RECAPITULATION. 
Certified or | Gortified or 
patented for atented 
Railroads in— the year a to June 
ending June) Ao 3 
i a Ri aa : Se a at Td 
Acres. } Acres. 
SCION «deans cnnetv adn anadseecandh ie mad iaeseseen a eeeiame: ae 
MORN 5 55s. ccsinicnssvicccinadvencn Diente Dene eect se 
DEIR, 6 nn pad epcncneiddncrinewabaostandbbieneantembes l  atenisaraigtiienioe 2, 931, 780. 59 
TT oi et on is pas eee chad dade ea Bis Sie oe eek 1, 764, 412. 03 | 
TEI, «iin etine ies rons dibiabenlkitnsin bile taba Ge piesa eel: a 
I eecicitrenceierassite licitlinliartilniasiaaiinlh bins tins eerie 82, 272.24 | 2, 552, 344, 40 
NO ii aie tectienies tite iin tae taken intel ti ata altel ill ala diac 1, 395, 429. 87 
SS cl Rica ae ala eae 240.00 | 4,709, 759. 69 
NIN ae oo unin tan ode caudwisiw eddie < Bie Chala Gincdimbiieiiica teen oth maintains Sa ne 
SII So ocsicter ts esi hdies epsiagslds tb nein eins 0k gute aabiiatdiinlettosinis hates 70, 883.60 | 3,656, 011. 31 
DORED, . . ....'. siesdh dccihiden Saek Riis dis gudes meecamediaaien is isn meatball 8, 206,714. 31 | 
TN se eae 160. 00 | 4, 637, 650. 67 | 
Total to States .............. 37, 685, 731. 88 
Total to corporasons. .. ..<<c.cccccscucdcce- ee 2 16, 780, 906. 45 
Total ratiroad grants .........«.-s-2sc-ceus+-se 3, 088, 679. 23 | 54, 466, 638. 33 
Deduct amount of land declared forfeited by Con- 
CTE 5 oon cckncws ob tedile beac w aed oo keiidla glen ince ne eaeaeieesl 1, 387. 60 
WEE BOGOR CE BIG oii liens s steadied Temeaedatokeni 54, 465, 250. 73 


The following information concerning land-grant railroad com- 


panies, obtained from the reports of the General Land Office and | 


of the Commissioner of Railroads, will be valuable reading, es- 


pecially to those who think the railroads acgepted the grants | 
from the Government as a great favor to the Government and not | 


with any view of obtaining any benefits for themselves. 
The Union Pacific Railway Company reports that to June 30, 


189i, there had been patented to it by the United States 7,994,- 


195.19 acres of land, and that it had disposed of 13,530,048.20 
acres. The total cash receipts from all sources amounted to $34,- 
340,465.48. There remained outstanding on accountof time sales 
the sum of $9,256,748.43. 

The average price per acre for all sales to June 30, 1890, was 
$2.53 for the Union division, $3.79 for the Kansas division, and 
$4.42 for the Denver division. The company’s estimate of un- 


sold lands December 31, 1889, was 6,283,000 acres, valued at $12,- | 


567.500. 
The total grant ofland tothe Union Pacific Railway Company, 


| as consolidated, was estimated by the Commissioner of Railroads 
| in his report for 1884 at 19,100,000 acres. The company re- 
| ported having sold a total of 6,905,631.17 acres of subsidy lands to 
| June 30, 1884, for the sum of $23,332,437.31, of which $4,818,401.82 
| acres were sold on the Union division for $15,273,486.69, an aver- 
age of $3.317 per acre; 1,821,171.38 acres on the Kansas Pacific 
| division for $6,910,539.48, an average of $3.794 per acre; and 266,- 
| 057.97 on the Denver Pacific division for $1,'48,411.14, an aver- 
age of $4.316 per acre. The maximum price was $20 per acre 
and the minimum price $1 per acre. In addition to above, the 
St. Joseph and Denver City Railroad is entitled to 1,700,000 
acres. 
To the Central Pacific Railroad Company, to June 30, 1891, 
there had been patented by the Government 2,402,384.34 acres of 
| 


land, 1,039,710.59 being on account of the Central Pacific and 
1,362,673.75 on account of the California and Oregon. There had 
been sold 2,622,772.40 acres, and the total cash receipts from all 
sources to date amounted to $9,118,745.79. There remained out- 
standing on account of time sales the sum of $2,143,722.34. 

To June 30, 1890, there had been patented 2,852,578.92 acres: 
the Central Pacific having received 1,040,210.59; the Western 
Pacific 449,934.72, and the California and Oregon 1,362,433.61 
| acres. The land grant to the company is estimated at 12,822,400 
| acres. The maximum price received per acre (exclusive of town 
| lots) prior to June 30, 1884, had been $50, and the minimum 50 
cents. The maximum price then asked was $10, and the mini- 
mum $1 per acre. The average price for all sales to that date 
| had been $3.38 per acre. 

The Sioux City and Pacific Railroad Company reports a grant 
of 41,398.23 acres of land was made to this company, all of which 
| was sold April 15, 1875, for $200,000 to the Missouri Valley Land 
| Company. 

To the Central Branch Union Pacific Railroad Company to 
| June 30, 1890, there had been patented 218,250.08 acres of land. 
| The report of the company states that the receipts of the land 
| department during the year amounted to $7,567.99, and that there 
were outstanding on account of time sales $25,367.52. The loan 
of bonds to this company amounts to $1,600,000 or $16,000 per 
| mile. It is said that the company will obtain only 245,166 acres 


of land. 

' ‘To the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad Company, to 
| December 31, 1888, there had been patented by the Government 
| 2,934,659.68 acres of land, all of which had been sold. There had 
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been received in cash from land sales $11,729,318.30, and there 
was still outstanding on account of time sales the sum of $498,- 
006.60. 

It is estimated that this company is entitled to about 3,005,870 
acres of land. The maximum price realized on land sold prior 


to December 31, 1883, was $25 per acre and the minimum price | 


70 cents. 

The Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Company reports that since 
the reorganization the total cash receipts from all sales of lands to 
June 30, 1891, amounted to $3,913,463.86, and that there were out- 
standing on account of time sales the sum of $447,704.95. The 
records of the General Land Office show that to June 30, 1891, 
there had been patented to the company 1,695,726.06 acres of land, 
966,776.70 acres being on account of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Railroad, and 728,949.36 acres on accountof the southwest branch 
of the Pacific Railroad. Estimated number of acres granted to 
the company is 49,244,803.26. 

The Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad Company re- 


ports having sold to June 30, 1885, 2,237,003.75 acres for $11,- | 


471,563.60, an average price of $5.12 per acre. 


The number of acres patented by the Government to Decem- | 


ber 31, 1884, was 358,422, of which there had been sold 339,271.69 
acres at an average price of $12.15. per acre. 

The total acreage under the grant was estimated to be 2,365,- 
864.9 acres. 


There have been patented to the Burlington and Missouri | 


River Railroad Companies in Iowa and Nebraska 2,762,304.85 
acres of land. The company reports the operations of its land 
department for the year ending June 30, 1890, as follows: Cash 
received during the year, $448,646.59, and outstanding on account 
of time sales, $997,234.70. It stillowns 69,360 acres of land, at an 


estimated value of $315,100. The main line, 279.98 miles, from | 


Burlington, Iowa, to East Plattsmouth, has been aided bya grant 
of 948,643 acres of land, of which, to December 31, 1883, had been 
sold 358,424 acres for $5,973,846.82, an average of $12.17 per acre. 
The portion of road aided by a grant of lands in Nebraska is the 
main line, from Plattsmouth to Kearney Junction, 195.72 miles. 
The grant is estimated at 2,441,600 acres. Thesales had amounted 
to $13,223,390.53, an average of $5.10 per acre. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway Company on 
July 1, 1890, owned 66,357.79 acres, and it received during the 
year 6,932.28 acres, making a total of 73,290.07 acres. There had 
been sold during the year 14,130.58 acres, leaving 59,159.49 acres 
unsold June 30, 1891. The estimated value of unsold lands was 
$166,018.90, and the sum of $213,177.43 was the balance due on 
lands previously sold. The estimated number of acres granted 
to the company is 3,462,403. 

The Chicago and Northwestern Railway Company reports that 
the total number of acres of land acquired under the several 
grants to June 30, 1891, was 2,959,105.20, of which 1,846,349.53 
had been sold and conveyed by deed, and 245,162.42 were under 
contract, leaving 867,593.24 acres still owned by the company. 

The total cash receipts from all sales to June 30, 1891, amounted 
to $6,277,453.03, and there remained outstanding on account of 
time sales the sum of $856,791.72. 

The average price per acre of all sales was $2.42 prior to the 
year 1888, while for sales made during the year 1887 the average 
was $3.45. 

The average price per acre for sales made during the year 
1889 was $4.30, while the general average for all sales to Decem- 
ber 31, 1888, was $2.55 per acre. 

To the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway Company to 
June 30, 1891, there had been patented by the Government 1,176,- 
883.96 acres of land, 607,461.68 being on account of the grant to 
the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway and 569,422.28 on ac- 
count of the Des Moines Valley Railroad. For the year ending 
March 31, 1891, there had been sold 3,011.81 acres for $33,026.22, 


an average of about $10.96 per acre. The number of acres re- | 


maining unsold to which the title is considered perfect is 3,643.22, 
but the company still retains considerable real estate in the ad- 
ditions it has laid out to the town of Audubon. 

The company received a grant of lands estimated at 1,261,181 
acres, of whic 643,147.17 acres were patented to June 30, 1884. 
The total sales to that date amounted to 528,962.46 acres for 
$4,391,239.70, an average of $8.65 per acre. 

During the year ending March 31, 1886, the sales amounted to 
2,469.99 acres, realizing the sum of $25,466.J8, being an average 
of $10.31 per acre, and the company then éwned 16,749.93 acres. 
During the year 1886 4,360.63 acres had been sold for $47,178.07, 
being an average price of nearly $10.82 per acre. 

To the Dubuque and Sioux City Railroad Company to June 30, 


1891, there had been patented by the Government to aid in the | 


construction of a railroad between Dubuque and Sioux City, 
Towa, 1,155,956.53 acres of land, the Dubuque and Sioux City 
Railroad Company having received 472,932,783 acres and the Iowa 
Falls and Sioux City Railroad Company 683,023.80 acres. 


To June 30, 1884, there had been sold 602,415.65 acres of land, 
at an average price of $6.84, the maximum price received being 
$25 per acre and the minimum $2.50. The average price then 
asked for the lands remaining unsold was $8 per acre, the maxi- 
mum price asked being $12 and the minimum $4. 

To the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad Company to June 30, 
1891, there had been patented 603,186.34 acres of land. 

The estimated number of acres granted the company is 781,- 
944.83. The amount realized from the sale of lands can not be 
obtained. 

To the Little Rock and Memphis Railroad Company, to June 
30, 1891, there had been patented by the Government 174,567.75 
acres of land, but the report of the company only gives the trans- 
actions of its land department for the fiscal year, during which 
| 2,436 acres were sold, and the cash receipts amounted to $8,595.16. 
ae remained outstanding on account of time sales the sum of 
$9,563.76. 

The average price per acre from sales during the year 1890 
was $3.60. There were outstanding on account of time sales 
$7,989.18, and 61,687.79 acres remained unsold. 

The land grant to the company is estimated at 804,185.08 acres. 

To the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway Company there 
have been patented 983,825.96 acres of land. The total cash re- 
| ceipts for the year ending June 30, 1890, being $1,592.35, and 
beat remained outstanding on account of time sales the sum of 

6,715.50. 
| The amount of land granted to the road is estimated at 1,520,- 
000 acres, of which the company had sold to June 30, 1884, 
| 951,792.82 acres for the sum of $2,701,541.67, an average of $2.84 
per acre. 

To the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, to June 30, 1891, 
there had been patented by the United States 1,594,899.77 acres 
of land, and 21,897,823.75 acres had been certified by the United 
States land officials, making a total of 23,492,723.52 acres. There 
had been sold 7,753,491.63 acres, and the total cash receipts from 
all sales to date amounted to $28,195,368.26. There remained 
outstanding on account of time sales the sum of $5,669,890.05. 

The average price per acre received during the year 1890 was 
$4.76, and the average price received from all sales to that date 
was $3.95. 

The maximum price per acre (exclusive of town lots) to June 
| 30, 1884, was $30, and the minimum $2.60 per acre. The land 
| grant to the company is estimated at 42,000,000 acres. 

To the Oregon and California Railroad Company, to June 30, 
1891, there had been patented by the United States 323,068.68 
acres of land, and there had been sold 298,261.45 acres, the total 
cash receipts from all sales amounting to $707,556.88. There re- 
mained outstanding on account of time sales $449,996.40 princi- 
pal and $153,031.65 interest, making a total of $603,028.05. 

The average price per acre for ali sales during the year 1890 
was $6.32. 

The average price per acre for all sales to June 30, 1889, was 
$2.64, while the average price for sales made during the year 





was $3.96. The land grant to the company is éstimated at 
3,940,000 acres, including the Oregon Central. 


The St. Joseph and Grand Island Railroad Company to June 
30, 1889, had received 462,573.24 acres of land certified or patented 
by the Government. Value not given. 
The St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern Railway Company 
reports, to June 30, 1891, that it had received from the Government 
a grant of 68,053.33 acres of land in Missomri, 48,834.50 acres of 
which had been sold for $220,853.23, and there remained outstand- 
ing on account of time sales the sum of $30,511.09. In Arkansas 
| there had been patented to the company by the Government 1,327,- 

704.86 acres of land, 833,747.32 acres of which had been sold for 
| $2,128,668.67, and there remained outstanding on accountof time 
| sales the sum of $511,909.04. 

The Little Rock and Fort Smith Railway Company received 
a grant of 1,057,762.79 acres of land, and had sold 532,164.36 acres 
for $1,636,326.72, and there remained outstanding on account of 
time sales the sum of $403,343.21. 

To the St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern, the estimated 
amount of lands granted is 4,106,647.30 acres, of which 1,382,- 
410.22 acres had been patented to June 30, 1884. The company 
reported having sold on the Missouri division 23,630.11 acres for 
$165,759.53, an average of $7.014 per acre, and on its Arkansas 
division 453,269.59 acres for $1,268,249.37, an average of $2.80 per 
acre, making a total of 476,899.70 acres for $1,434,008.90, a gen- 
eral average of $3.01. The company estimated the value of its 
unsold lands June 30, 1884, at $3,001,905.33. 

Tothe St. Louis and San Francisco Railway Company to June 
30, 1890, 728,949.36 acres of land had been patented under the act 


| of June 10, 1852, to aid in the construction of the Southwest 

Branch of the Pacific Railroad of Missouri, which was purchased 
| by the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Company in 1870. The St. 
| Louis and San Francisco Railway Company purchased the prop- 
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erty of the Atlantic and Pacific Company, sold under foreclosure 
September 8, 1876, but failed to report what disposition was made 
of these lands and the amount realized thereon. 

The land grant to this company is estimated at 1,161,000 acres. 

The St. Paul and Duluth Railroad Company reports the num- 
ber of acres of land received by patent from the Government to 
June 30, 1891, was 815,482.75, and from the State of Minnesota 
690,333, a total of 1,505,815.75 acres. There had been sold 396,- 
080.93 acres. The total receipts from all sales amounted to 
$1,874,584.21. There was outstanding on account of time sales 
the sum of $75,463.23. The estimated number of acres of land 
granted to the company is 920,000. 

The St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Manitoba Railway Company 
had received by patent 3,199,498.37 acresof land to June 30, 1891, 
and had disposed of 1,842,955.15 acres, the total cash receipts 
from all sales to June 30, 1891, amounting to $5,875,639.71. The 
company still owned 990,682.30 acres, 365,860.92 acres having 
been decreed to the Northern Pacific Railroad by the United 
States Supreme Court. There remained outstanding on account 
of time sales the sum of $1,214,207.96. 

The average price per acre for all sales to 1890 was about $6.50, 
the average for that year being $7.09 per acre. 

The land grant to the company is estimated at 4,723,638.95. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad Company received a land grant 
estimated by it at about 10,445,227 acres, of which 1,192,785.24 
had been patentéd to June 30, 1884. To the same date the com- 
pany had disposed of 941,340.41 acres for the sum of $2,307,445.03, 
at an average of $3.92 per acre. 

The land grant to the company is estimated by the Govern- 
ment to be 11,964,160 acres. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad Company of California had re- 
ceived by patent from the United States to June 30, 1891, 1,236,- 
834.33 acres of land, and it had disposed of 2,887,766.13 acres. 
The total cash receipts from all sales to that date amounted 
to $7,£22,536.70. There remained outstanding on account of 
time sales the sum of $3,083,336.19. 

The average price received from all sales to 1890 was $3.03 per 
acre. 

To the Texas and Pacific Railway Company, to June 30, 1891, 
there had been patented by the Government 912,865.93 acres of 
land to aid in the construction of the New Orleans Pacific Rail- 
way. 

The New Orleans Pacific Railway Company was consolidated 
with the Texas and Pacific Railway Company June 21, 1881. To 
June 50, 1890, there had been patented by the Government 756,- 
500.27 acres of land to aid in the construction of the New Orleans 
Pacific Railway. 

The number of acres patented to the North Louisiana and Pexas 
Railway amounted to 353,212.68 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Railway Com- 

any includes St. Paul and Sioux City, Sioux City and St. Paul, 
est Wisconsin and North Wisconsin Railroads. The total 
land grants to these companies is estimated at 3,201,109.38. To 
June 30, 1884, the sales of land reported were 668,384 acres, at 
the sum of $1,424,574.21. 

The Wisconsin Central Railroad Company land grant is esti- 

mated at 1,800,000 acres. 


The American Trotter—Agricultural Appropriation Bill. 





REMARKS 


HON. WALTER L HAYES. 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 8, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9089) making ee enone for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893— 

Mr. HAYES said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: The present question isa proposition to place 
in this law the following provision: 


That the supervision of the —— of animals for breeding purposes, 
under paragraph 482 of the act of October 1, 1890, is hereby transferred from 
the Secretary of the Treasury to the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Tam sepones to this change. In the execution of this super- 
vision under the law the Secretary of the Treasury conceded his 
lack of the proper knowledge to handle it and referred it to the 
Secretary of Agriculture for an expert opinion, and he demon- 
strated fully as great a lack of knowledge as the Secretary of the 


Treasury conceded. I think we had better let it alone until we 
can place it in competent hands, or ourselves so perfect the legis- 
eee that the conditions of importation will be fixed by the 
aw itself and nothing left for supervision except detail. 
bill)” present law upon the subject is as follows (in McKinley 
ill): 
482. Any animal imported specially for breeding pespeste shall be admitted 
tte 


free: Provided, That no such animal shall be adm: free except it be pure 
bred, of a pocogntnes breed, and has been duly registered in the book of rec- 
ord established for that breed: And provided further, That certificate of such 
record and of the pedigree of such animal shall be produced and submitted 
to the customs officer, ao authenticated by the proper custodian of such 
book of record, together with the affidavit of the owner, agent, or importer 
that such animal is the identical animal described in said certificate of rec- 
ord and pedigree. The Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe such addi 
pa er regulations as may be required for the strict enforcement of this pro- 
vision. 


Acting under this law the Secretary of the Treasury, under 
date of January 22, 1892, issued a circular, denominated No. 10, 
providing regulations for importation under this law, but com- 
plaint was made against it, and under date of May 2, 1892, it was 
revoked, and a new order made, being No. 66, and the one now in 
force. It states that it is done ‘‘ under the advice of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture,” and so far as important to what I desire to 
say is as follows: 


It having been ascertained that animals which are crossbred, and others 
with unknown pedigrees, have been recorded in certain registers, with the 
sole object of making them eligible for free entry into the United States, and 
as paragraph 482 of the act of October 1, 1890, provides that no animal shall 
be admitted free unless pure bred of a recognized breed, the object of the law 
being, in the opinion of this Department and the Departmentof Agriculture, 
to exclude from free entry animals not absolutely and strictly pure bred, it 
is hereby directed that on and after June 1, 1892,n0 animal which is brought 
into the United States from foreign countries for breeding purposes shall be 
admitted free of duty unless the importer furnishes a certificate of the record 
and pedigree in the form hereafter given, showing that the animal is pure 
bred and admitted to full registry in a book of record established for that 
breed; that both its sire and dam were likewise recorded in a book of record 
established for the same breed; and that there have been four successive top 
crosses by recorded sires of that breed on the side of the dam, together with 
the affidavit of the owner, agent, or importer that such animal is the identi- 
cal animal described in said certificate of record and pedigree. 


* * * - - * ¥ 


Unless the certificate of record and pedigree herein provided for is pro- 
duced the animal shall be considered dutiable as not being pure bred of a 
— oe breed, and duly registered in the book of record established for 
that breed. 

In case such certificates are not at hand at the time of the arrival of the 
animals, and other evidence is produced, satisfactory to the collector, show- 
ing that the animals are entitled to free entry, the collector may so admit 
them, taking a bond in double the value of the animals for the production of 
the proper certificate. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
officers of the customs are hereby directed not to admit animals to free en- 
tey unless they are recorded in one of the registers mentioned in this cir- 


cular. ; 
CHARLES FOSTER, Secretary. 
AMERICAN BOOKS. 
Horses. . 
Name of breed. Name of book of record. 
i. cuca Hibkiosdanocsienks American Stud Book. 
AMOTICER WO... cccccccccnsceccce American Trotting Register. 
* * * * * * 





This list of registers contains the various ones, American and 
foreign, not only of horses, but of cattle, sheep, swine, and even 
dogs; but it will be especially observed that the American trotter 
and the Trotting Register are recognized, but the very provisions 
of the order in its requirement of four successive top crosses by 
recorded sires of that breed on the side of the dam effectually 
shuts them out, debars and outlaws them, for practically there 
are none that can comply with this requirement. 

It is guilty of the absurdity of recognizing the breed, but at- 
taching a condition that is not contained in the standard of the 
breed itself, and to which few, if any, of the breed have ever yet 
attained. 

In April last my attention was called to this matter through 
the American Trotting Register Association, and I was requested 
to try to get the American Trotter and the Trotting Register 
properly recognized, and a letter from Mr. Sinclair, of Toronto, 
Canada, upon the subject, wassent me, as follows: 


TORONTO, April 28, 1892. 


DEAR Sir:: Iam in receipt of both your letters regarding the admission 
of the American Trotter to free entry in both countries, and must thank you 
for your prompt and practical action in the matter. At the time I wrote 
youl also communicated with our Minister of Agriculture on the subject, 
and pointed out that as it took time to evolve the separate families of thor- 
oughbreds, Clydesdales, Cleveland Bays, English shire horse and Suffolk 
Punches, so it would require time to bring the American trotter up to the 
same high standard of breeding; that in the mean time, to supplement the 
short pedigree, an order of merit was adopted as represented by the 2:30 re- 
cord; that the American Association of Trotting-Horse Breeders was a thor- 
oughly representative body, and had laid down certain rules to designate 
what constituted an American trotter; that as oftenas was practicable, with- 
out unduly depreciating the value of stock owned by the small breeders and 
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agriculturalists, the rules were being made more stringent, and it would only 
be a few years until the late rule laid down by the American Government 
could easily be complied with; but that at the present time it was the first 
duty to protect the values of the stock owned by the general public, and that 
could be best done by adopting the rules of the American Trotting Register 
Company” ‘‘for the free entry of trotting stock into each country for breed- 
ing purposes,”’ and that the certificate of the said company should be made 
sufticient for the said free entry. 

Iam happy to say that the minister agreed to the proposition at once, and 
it now rests With Secretary Foster to make it an immediate success. I feel 

confident the Hon. Mr. HAyYeEs is correct in so thinking, for when the McKin- 
ley tariff came into effect the American trotter was not recognized atall, but 
as soon as Secretary Foster had his attention called to the matter he at once 
placed him in his proper position among the horse family and adopted your 
certificate as a good and sufficient standard. 

Again thanking you for your prompt attention to the subje:t, 


I remain, yours truly, : 
ANGUS SINCLAIR. 
J. H. STEINER, Esq. 


I sent this letter of Mr. Sinclair and a letter from Mr. Stei- | 
ner, secretary and registar of the American Trotting Register | 


Association, to the Secretary of the Treasury, with a request 
that the matter be investigated and a change made as indicated. 
In reply to this I received the following communication: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., May 19, 1892. 

Str: The Department is in receipt, by reference from you, of letters from 
Mr. J. H. Steiner and Mr. Angus Sinclair, in regard to the free importation 
of horses for breeding purposes from Canada, under the provisions of para- 

raph 482 of the act of October 1, 1890. 

It is understood from said letters that the writers desire that only a certi- 
ticate from the Secretary of an American association shall be furnished as a 
condition precedent to the free entry of animals for such purpose. 


in reply thereto, I have to state that the rule for the guidance of customs | 


ofticers in such matters is contained in Department's circular of the 2d in- 
tant (copy herewith), from which you will see that such free entry of ani- 
1als is permitted upon the certificate of registry of the secretary of any 
ecognized association, foreign or domestic, named in said circular, and 
upon compliance with the other requirements of said provision of law. 

The Department does not contemplate a modification of said circular, as 
he instructions contained therein were recently adopted after extensive 
correspondence and consultation with live-stock breeders and importers 
throughout the United States, and with the Secretary of Agriculture, who 
turnishes expert advice in such matters. 

The inclosures of your letter are herewith returned. 


Respectfully yours, 
0. L. SPAULDING, 
Assistant Secretary. 
Hon. WALTER I. HAYEs, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Upon receipt of this I sent to the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury the following: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. U., May 20, 1892. 

DEAR Str: Your favor of the 19th instant in relation to regulations as to 
importations of animals for breeding purposes received. It seems incom- 
prehensible that the Treasury Department of the United States should de- 
liberately strike a blow atthe only distinctively American t of horse, and 
then that in so doing should defend it by a statement that it was upon ex- 
pert advice of the Secretary of Agriculture. The American trotter is dis- 
tinctively an American production, is the greatest, grandest, and most use- 
ful of all horse breeds or families, and stands among horses as does the Amer- 
ican citizen among men, great in fact by reason of actual achievements 
rather than great merely in theory by reason of effete blood lines. 

It is like shutting out Abe Lincoln from some recognition because he 


side of its dam,” and fiving it to some brainless nincompoop scion of foreign 
nobility that could fill this as his only requirement. he fact is that this 
requirement as to four recorded sires on side of dam practically shuts out 
the American trotter. It would to-day bar Hambletonian, the greatest trot- 
ting progenitor that has ever lived; Electioneer, who has sired 1aore trot- 


ters than any stallion, living or dead; Almont, Belmont, Onward, Volunteer, | 


George Wilkes, Happy Medium, Blue Bull, Daniel Lambert, Dictator, Eg- 
bert, Black Hawk, Henry Clay, Mambrino Chief, in short, practically all the 
stars of the trotting firmament, and would hardly leave one to tell the tale. 

The fact is this requirement as applied tostandard trotters is an absurd- 
ity, and there is no reason why they should be barred or discriminated 
against. I imagine the Secretary of Agriculture has not given any such ad- 
vice, expert or otherwise, on this question with the standard trotterin mind, 


and that it was with reference to thoroughbred animals generally that he | 


referred, and I will venture to predict that he will not want to deliberately 
take this position. I would be very much gratified to have his attention 
called directly to it. 
Yours, very truly, 
WALTER I. HAYES. 
Hon. O. L. SPAULDING, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 


To this I received the following reply: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., May 24, 1892. 
Sir: The Department is in receipt of your letter of the 20th instant, in re- 
gard to the Department's circular of May 2, 1892, relative to importation of 
animals for breeding purposes. The matter will be a considered by the 
Department, and you will be advised when a conclusion is reached. 


Respectfully yours, 
JOHN M. COMSTOCK, 
Chief of Division of Customs. 
Hon. WALTER I. HAYES, 
United States House of Representatives. 


And later the following: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
; Washington, D. C., June 7, 1892. 
Sir: As areply to your letter of the 20th instant, in regard tothe exclusion, 


by the requirements of the Department’s circular of the 2d ultimo, of trot- 
ting horses from the privileges of free entry under paragrsph 482, act of Oc- 








tober 1, 1890, I inclose herewith a copy of a letter from the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, dated the 31st ultimo, in which the matter is fully explained. 


Respectfully yours, 
O. L. SPAULDING, Assistant Secretary. 
Hon. WALTER I. HAYES, 
United States House of Representatives. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., May 31, 1892. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your favor of the 24th 
instant, inclosing a letter from Hon. WALTER I. HAYEs, of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and one from W. F. Todd, addressed to Senator HALE, both 
expressing dissatisfaction with the Treasury Department’s circular of the 
2d instant, in regard to the free importation of animals for breeding pur- 
poses. You ask for such comments as may be deemed properin regard to 
this subject. 

Mr. HAYES expresses astonishment ‘‘ that the Treasury Department of the 
United States should deliberately strike a blow at the only distinctive Amer- 
ican type of horse and that it should defend such action by the statement that 
it was upon expert advice of the Secretary of Agriculture.’’ He goes on to 
say that “the American trotter is distinctively an American production,” 
and that the requirement as to four recorded sires on the side of the dam 
practically shuts out these horses. He considers this requirement as ap- 
plied to standard trotters an absurdity, and thatthereis no reason why they 
should be barred outor discriminated against. 

It should be remembered in considering these regulations that they are 
made to carry into effect par aph 482 of the act of October 1, 1890, which 
provides that no animal shall admitted free unless pure bred of a recog- 
nized breed. Inthe regulations there is no discrimination against any breed, 
but the samerule is made to apply to all. The regulations only require that 
an animal, to be imported free of duty, should have fifteen-sixteenths of the 
blood of its breed, and surely if evidence can not be produced to show that 
an animal has this proportion of pure blood it could not be considered as a 
pure-bred animal. If, therefore, the American trotter is discriminated 
against by the regulations, it is the fault of the law under which these are 
made rather than of theregulations. 

The intention of Congress in placing a duty upon imported animals was 
evidently the protection of American breeders from competition of animals 
raised in other countries. The exception was made in regard to pure-bred 
animals for breeding peepee which are imported by our farmers for im- 
proving Americanstock. Thestandard trotter, as Mr. HAYES states, is purely 
an American production, and there is no country to which our breeders can 
go and obtain better animals than they can find in the United States. It is 
consequently unnecessary to import trotting horses to improve our breed, 
and any animals that are so imported compete with trotters raised by our 
own breeders, and it is —as very doubtful if it was the intention of 
Congress that such animals should be imported free of duty. Under no cir- 
cumstances can it be considered a blow to the American trotting industry if 
trotting horses imported into the United States are made dutiable by the re- 
gulations; on the other hand, this protects our breeders from competition. 
It was not, however, my intention to discriminate against the American 
trotter in the recommendations which I made on this subject, nor do the reg- 


| ulations have this effect. The American Trotting Register is recognized in 





the list of stud books, and pure-bred trotting horses can be imported free of 
duty on the same terms as any other breed of horses. 

Referring now to Mr. Todd's letter to Senator HALE, it appears that this 
gentleman has purchased and fitted up at great expense a stock farm in New 
Brunswick, where he is raising standard trotters, and that he desires an ex- 
ception made to the regulations in order that he may sell the product of his 
stock farm in the markets of the United States without being subject to 
duty. It is my opinion thatif Mr. Todd’s stock are not sufficiently pure 
bred for him to furnish the proper evidence to secure their entry under the 
regulations they should be subject to duty the same as any other horses im- 
ported into the United States to compete with the products of our own 
farms. If Mr. Todd takes advantage of the cheap land and cheap labor to 
be found in the English provinces, spending his money for the improvement 
of a community there located, and paying taxes for the support of a for 
eign government, Ido not see how he can expect an exception to be made 
in his favor so that the produce of his farm can reach American markets 


| duty free. 
could not trace ‘“‘from successive top-crosses by recorded sires * * * on | 


As has been said elsewhere in this letter, the standard trotter is a produc- 
tion of the United States. It is not necessary for the improvement of this 
horse that breeding animals should be brought from other countries, and 
any trotters Gene upon our markets compete with animals bred upon the 
farms of the United States. 

If, therefore, trotters are admitted at all under this provision of the tariff 
law, aor should certainly be required to furnish all the evidence of purity 
of breeding which is demanded in connection with the importation of other 
breeds of animals. 

Very respectfully, 
J. M. RUSK. 

Hon. SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


{t issurprising that so much error and so little comprehension 
of the subject can be crowded into one communication as this 
letter of the Secretary of Agriculture contains. He says that 
the law provides that no animal shall be admitted unless pure 


| bred of a recognized breed, and that the regulations only re- 


quire that an animal to be imported free of duty should have 
fifteen-sixteenths of the blood of the breed, and that if evidence 
can not be produced to show that an animal has this proportion 
of pure blood it could not be considered as a pure-bred animal. 

he fallacy of all this lies in the facts that most of the families of 
animals now denominated thoroughbred or pure bred are not 
natural, but made, built up, and the standard for each is purely 
arbitrary and more or less stringent, according to circumstances. 
The thoroughbred horse for instance, next to the trotter the 
highest type, being founded in part upon the commonest of the 


| common—F landers draft. 


The trotter is by these very rules recognized as a breed, its 
register adopted, but still its standard is utterly ignored and 
conditions put in its place that makes compliance practically 
impossible, and that would shut out every great horse that has 
made the American trotter illustrious. 

In those instances where absolute purity of blood is required, 
Being where the breed is not built up or made, as in Jersey cat- 
tle, these rules and reasons would be just as inapplicable, and 


dd4 


an imported animal that fully complied with these regulations 
would not necessarily have any standing, or it or its progeny be 
admitted to our registers, and if this was all it. could show, it 
and they would be rejected. This shows the absurdity of recog- 
nizing a breed on any other standard or basis than that which 
makes the breed itself. If absolute purity is required, that 
should be exacted; if, however, the standard of the breed is 
arbitrary, compliance with this is all that should be required, 
and the recognized record book should be authority. 

Then, again, he takes the position that the duty was put on to 
protect American breeders from outside competition, and thatas 
the standard trotter is purely an American production there can be 
no importation that will improve what we have. This is an ex- 
tremely superficial and erroneous view of the subject. In the 
first place two of the great trotting families, the Pilot and Royal 
George, are of Canadian origin, and many, myself included, be- 
lieve the Morgan is also, and without this very Canadian Pilot 
blood we would never have had a Maud S., a Jay-Eye-See, a Jack, 
an Axtell, a Nutwood, or any others of the galaxy of record 
breakers that trace to Pilot, jr. 

The dam of Hambletonian, the greatestof trotting progenitors, 
was sired by an imported English trotting stallion, and very 
likely if the doctrine of so-called protection had then been ram- 
pant, we would have been robbed by it of our greatest trotting 

amily, to the great loss of our people, as they are now being 
robbed by it through the very McKinley bill which contains the 
provision under which these absurd regulations were made. 

In view of the rapid strides that Canada, Russia, and France 
are making in trotting, it is by no means improbable that we may 
yet gain by drawing from them. Then, again, we fear nocom- 
petition, and the American trotting-horse breeder is not asking 
any benefit of so-called protection, and is not asking to be allowed 
to plunder the people through any such system, as are so many 
of the manufacturing classes. But, upon the contrary, he knows 
that his interest, and the interest of the people, as in all other 
branches of business, is advanced by the fullest and freest trade. 
To-day the great hope of the American trotting-horse breeder 
is in building up a foreign demand for our distinctive type of 
horse, and this demand is stimulated by an opportunity to bring 
back here for sale and competition in our great purses the suc- 
cessful produce of the animals so bought of us. 

‘One of the most successful trotters upon the American turf in 
1890 was the stallion Alvin, 2:144; bred in Canada, and sired by 
an American stallion out of a damof the Canadian Royal George 
family and who was standard bred under our then rules, but who 
would now be shut out under these regulations if desired by an 
American breeder, notwithstanding his extremely fast record 
and great trotting performances. With due respect to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture I will venture to suggest that possibly it 
might not necessarily be amiss to occasionally importsuch horses 
for breeding purposes and that improvement might be had 
through it. 

The thoroughbred horse is essentially an English production, 
but climatic outcrosses have made great race-horses, and this 
country, France, and others have sent this class of horses, bred 
from its foundation, to England, and successfully we in its 
greatest races, and the English breeders have not failed to avail 
themselves of the blood to our pecuniary advantage, and have 
not shortsightedly asked for protection or to have them kept 
out. We may do the same with our trotters if our foreign de- 
mand is not discouraged and cut off by this kind of legislation. 
I know nothing of Mr. Todds matter merge as I get it from the 
letter of the Secretary of Agriculture, but from what I have said 
in regard to the status of the American breeder, it is plain to b> 
seen that the position taken by the Secretary is simply protec- 
tion rot run mad. 

There is, I believe, to-day more money, more energy, and 
more brains employed in the breeding of the American trotter 
than in any other branch of high-bred animals in this country, 
and the product is not only the highest type of horse, but is 
essentially American as is its use upon the road and track, and 
it is founded upon the American basis or idea, and still it is dis- 
criminated against by our own Government and on the theory of 
protection, while it is fully recognized by the Canadian Govern- 
ment, as is shown by Mr. Sinclair's letter. Theonly consolation 
is that the same doctrine of protection discriminates against our 
interests in all directions, and the trotting-horse breeder is no 
worse off than the other farming and producing classes of the 
country, and perhaps is better off than some as he does not 
have to necessarily feed cormorants and favored classes. 

i am opposed to adding anything to the power of a Department 
in this matter that has made the demonstration that the Agri- 





cultural Department has here. We can not now wipe out or 
even materially modify the infamous MeKinley law, but we can 
refrain from extending powers under it, and can “rather bear 
those ills we have than fly to others that we know not of.” 
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Post-Office Appropriation Bill. 


REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE D. WISE, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
InN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 4, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8224) making appropriations for 
the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1893, the pending question being to amend by striking out all after line 
15, on page 4, down to and including line 5, on page 5, and in lieu thereof in- 
sert the following: 

“For transportation of foreign mails, $291,000, together with the unex. 
pended balances of the appropriations for transportation of foreign mails 
made for the fiscal years 1891 and 1892, which unexpended balances are hereby 
reappropriated and made available for the service of the fiscal year 1893: Pro- 
vided, 'That hereafter the Postmaster-General shall be authorized to expend 
such sums as may be necessary, not exceeding 955,000, to cover one-half of the 
cost of transportation, compensation, and expense of the clerks to be em- 
ployed in assorting and pouching mails in transit on steamships between 
the United States and other postal administrations in the International 
Postal Union: Provided, That whenever the Postmaster-General shall be 
satisfied that any steamshipcompany or other common carrier receiving a 
subsidy from the United States under the provisions of the act of Congress 
of March, 1891, entitled ‘An act to provide ocean-mail service between the 
United States and foreign ports, and to promote commerce,’ has unjustly 
discriminated in its course of business against any port of the United States 
and has declined to deliver coffee or other imports at any port of the United 
States, it shall be the duty of the Postmaster-General to refuse hereafter to 
consider any proposition from said company or carrier to transport the for- 
eign ag of the United States under the provisions of the act of Congress 
aforesaid." 


Mr. WISE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Postmaster-General is authorized and 
empowered by anactof Congress approved March 3, 1891, toenter 
into contracts for a term not less than five nor more than ten 
years in duration, with American citizens, for the carriage o! 
mails on American steamships between ports of the United 
States and foreign countries. The pomenss of commerce is de- 
clared in its title to be one of the objects proposed to be accom- 
plished by its enactment. Inother words, in addition to provid- 
ing for ocean-mail service we have entered upon the policy of 
granting subsidies as the effective means of rehabilitating our 
merchant marine and encouraging traffic between this and other 
countries. I use the word ‘‘subsidy” because that term is em- 
ployed in the act itself as the proper description of the compen- 
sation to be paid under such contracts as are authorized by it to 
be made. 

Our right to impose pecuniary burdens upon the people is de- 
rived from that clause of the Constitution in which the power is 
conferred— 

To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts an 
provide for the common defense and general welfare of the United States 

While it is conceded that by this provision the control of the 
whole subject of taxation and revenue for the purposes of the 
General Government, together with the right to an appropri- 
ations to carry into execution the powers specifically delegated, 
is given to the Congress, I deny that it contains any warrant for 
the bestowal of any portion of the common treasure in aid of indus- 
trial development or commercial interests, and, in my opinion 
the authority for such action can not be found in any other clause 
of the Constitution. 

In the limited time allowed for the discussion of the proposed 
amendment I can not pursue farther this train of thought, but 
make the declaration that I am opposed to bounties and subsidies 
under whatever seductive forms they may be presented. This 
act was passed when the Republican party was incomplete contro! 
of both the legislative and executive branches of the Government, 
and is in consonance with the policy they have always advocated 
and pursued, to foster and encourage private interests by legisla- 
tive largesses. As its repeal, however desirable, can not be 
effected at this time, we have only to deal with the question of 
making such appropriations as have been rendered necessary )} 
its enactment. 

My amendment simply declares that the subsidies contemplated 
by the statute shall not be given to companies which have un- 
justly discriminated in their course of business against any 0! 
the ports within the limits of our country. Its adoption will be 
a reaffirmation of the principle, which has received the sanction 
of Congress, that common carriers should not ‘‘ make or give 
any undue or unreasonable preference or advantage to any par- 
ticular person, company, firm, corporation, or locality, or any 
particular description of traffic in any respect whatsoever, 0! 
subject any particular person, company, firm, corporation, or |o- 
cality, or any particular description of traffic, to any undue or 
unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage in any respect whatso- 
ever.” 
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It seems to me that no valid excuse can be offered for a refusal 
to sustain the proposed limitation upon the discretion of the 
Postmaster-General in making contracts, which, in his judg- 
ment, will best subserve and promote our postal and commercial 
interests. For myself, I do not hesitate to make the announce- 
ment that I shall always refuse to vote for the appropriation of 
one dollar to be granted to individuals, companies, or corpora- 
tions which give undue preferences to any of our ports. What- 
ever construction may be placed upon the clause of the Consti- 
tution which I have quoted, ‘‘to lay. and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises, topay the debts and provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare,” it is certain that the exercise 
of this power can not rightfully be confined to conferring special 
benefits upon a single city or State, but should be broad enough 
toembrace all the cities and States of the American Union. [| 
want to see the Representative who will rise here and say that 
he is opposed to the declaration of that principle by this House, 
and that he is in favor of transferring bounties orsubsidies from 
the public Treasury into the pockets of common carriers who 
disregard it in their course of business. Gentlemen may say 
that there is no necessity for such action as is proposed. 

{ hold in my hand some publications in reference to one sub- 
sidized company to which I invite your careful attention. I re- 
fer tothe Pacific Mail Steamship Company, with which contracts 
have been entered into by the Government for the carrying of 
mails from San Francisco to Panama, and from San Francisco to 
Hongkong. It is alleged that this company has during the past 
fourteen years received from certain railroads the enormous sum 


of $14,555,000 under contracts and agreements having for their | 


object the prevention of water competition with overland trans- 
portation, the suppression instead of the promotion of commerce. 
We are told that this combination has operated to impede the 
growth of San Francisco, and that her foreign trade is constantly 
diminishing. 

Strong and vigorous protests against granting Government aid 
to this company have been received here from the merchants of 
the Pacific coast. Mr. Stetson, president of the Traffic Associa- 


tion of San Francisco, speaking for those whom he represents, | 


has declared ‘‘ That we will break up this unholy combination 
between the steamship company and the railroads if it takes our 
mightiest effort.” 

‘he following articles from the Los Angeles Times and the 
San Francisco Call illustrate the depth of feeling existing on 
the Pacific coast in reference to this subject: 

[Los Angeles Times, March 3, 1892. } 
A SUBSIDIZED INCUBUS. 


The homely old saw that every tub should stand on its own bottom finds 
illustrious exemplification in the Pacific Mail Steamship Company. Here 
is a corporation which for many years has depended on subsidy and has con- 
tinually gone from bad to worse. Not content with drawing from the Gov- 
ernment about $1,200,000 a year for the ostensible purpose of building up 
American commerce, it also accepts a bonus of ,000 a year from the 
transcontinental railways for the purpose of rendering the Government 
subsidy nugatory—or, in other words, to break down American commerce. 
It would not be necessary to have the services of a Philadelphia lawyer to 
tell whether there is anything incompatible between these two services 
which the Pacific Mail undertakes simultaneously. Whether, in the case of 
an open conflict between the two duties, the Government bounty or the rail- 
road bonus would prove the stronger influence we are left to draw our own 
conclusions. 

The people of San Diego have some ideas on the subject. By the terms of 
the mail contract the steamers of the Pacific Mail are required to stop at 
San Diego. This obligation the company sought to shirk outright. When 
at last they were brought to book through influence exerted at Washington 


they att. mpted a pro forma call at San Diego, but refuse to receive passengers | 


or freight for or from that port. 

Why does the subsidized company take this course? Doesn't it want to 
encourage legitimate business? Isn’t it engaged in carrying passengers 
and freight for money; and doesn’t it want to turn an honest dollar when- 
ever it can? 

Here is where the railroad bonus pinches. Pacific Mail has already sold 
80 much of its space on shipboard to the railroads (to go empty) that it 
really hasn’t any room for San Diego passengers andfreight. Itisafraid that 
if it accommodates and encourages American commerce as it should do, and 
as it is paid $1,200,000 a year to do, it may break the terms of its other con- 
tract, and forfeit the $900,000 of railroad *‘ backsheesh."’ 

For years this impudent corporation has fattened uponsubsidy and black- 
mail, while actually engaged in the work of demoralizing and crippling 
American commerce. It has been a constant oe of traffic upon 
the seas. So far as lay in its power it has closed the door of the great ocean 
highway, and made it a toll road for the railroad monopolies of the country. 
It has employed for its business old tubs, slow, inconvenient. out of date, and 
hardly er And why not? Its profits lay not in building up traffic, 
but in discourag: it. The old tubs could go empty and earn more in sub- 
sidy and blackmail than they could make by legitimate enterprise. 

lf the American people ever hope to gain prestige upon the seas—-if they 
expectin time to have amerchant marine worthycfthis great country—they 
must adopt some different measures than those hitherto in vogue with Pa- 
cific Mail. Every dollar now paid tothis vampire is equivalent to investing 
$10 to destroy commerce. The money might as well be expended in fitting 
out privateers to prey upon our own shipping. 

And this brings us to the original proposition that every tub ought to stand 
on its own bottom. If Pacific Mail, instead of being guaportes in luxurious 
idleness, had to scramble for its living it could not afford to accept a bonus 
from the railroads to refuse passengers and freight. It would have to be 
enterprising and thorough, and encourage commerce by every means in its 

wer. It would have to own good, modern vessels and run them in a satis- 

actory way. It would be compelled to do all this or go out of business. 

Our experience goes to show that there is notting so disastrous to a legit- 





imate enterprise as an unearned subsidy. It is like the gambling habit in 
man—discouraging to every honest effort at hard work. <A subsidized rail- 
road is the one that oppresses the people and holds the country back, in- 
stead of fostering and developing it. The subsidized newspaper is the one 
that forfeits public confidence and runs at a steadyloss. Wehave abundant 
proof that a subsidized steamship company is no exception to the general 
rule. 

_ Rather than have this iniquity continued it would be better for the United 
States to cut off every dollar paid to Pacific Mail—let the line go to Davy 
Jones’s locker—and have our mails carried in foreign bottoms. That at 
least would leave the ocean highways open to competition, and legitimate 
American shipping could have a fair chance with the rest. The railroad 
companies would then find it more difficult to extend their conquests over 
the ocean—there would be too many companies to subsidize to do nothing— 
and we should have the benefits of competition in interior commerce as well. 
That is the way to build up American trade on a healthy basis, and in time 
it would flourish both on land and sea. 


{Los Angeles Times of March 14, 1892.] 
HOW COMMERCE IS SLAUGHTERED. 


Now that San Francisco is really waking up to the irregularities of the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company she is finding out a great many things 
which might as well have been known yearsago. For example, it has devel- 
oped that the company has been working in two freight schedules—one for 
the favored few and one for those outside. The whole trend of its operations 
has been to discourage a collecting and distributing trade on the part of 


| San Francisco and other Pacificcoast ports, and to encourage Atlantic coast 


trade. This, it may readily beseen, is in strict conformity with the terms of 
the subsidy (for doing nothing) drawn from the Transcontinental Assvucia- 
tion. But even in the business of San Francisco merchants there has been 
great discrimination. 

A San Francisco importer of coffee told arepresentative of the Call the other 
day how he had received by the same vessel three consignments of coffee 
from three Central American ports. The first from Champerico, the most 
distant point, came through at #4 a ton; the second from Acos (nearer by) 
at % a ton; the third from San Benito (still nearer) at $15 a ton. At the 
same rate of progression the merchant figures that, had there been a ship- 
ment tO him from Manzanillo, 700 miles nearer than Champerico, the rate 


| would have been $200 a ton. 


“his shows what it is to elirainate the principle of free and fair competi- 
tion from the carrying trade; or, in other wor4s, to leave it entirely optional 
with the transportation company to charge ‘‘ what thetraffic will bear,” as 
the railroad monopoly used to put it. 

It is shown that, while the cost of shipping coffee from Central American 
ports to Europe, about 12,000 miles, is only three-fifths of a cent per pound, 
the charge for transporting it to San Francisco, 3,000 miles, is five-eighths 
of acent per pound. Putting the two prices on an equal basis, prorating as 
to distance, San Francisco should receive coffee at three-twentieths of a 
cent per pound. Thus it seems that San Francisco is overcharged nineteen- 
fortieths—nearly one-half cent—per pound. 

Is it any wonder that, with such discrimination against her, San Fran- 
cisco’s foreign trade is a mere bagatelle, and that it is constantly falling off? 

And yet the Pacific Coast Steamship Company, which does these things, 
is paid a large subsidy by the Government of the United States to carry the 
mails, and, constructively, to encourage American commerce. 

There is the same discrimination in the matter of passenger rates. In- 
stances are cited where the charges for transportation in the old tubs of this 
line, with inferior accommodations, amount to $10 a day and even #25 fora 
single night's ride. 

The methods of the steamshipcompany have been similar to those pursued 
by the railroad monopoly in former times—to give special rates or rebates 
to a few favored houses, and depend upon these firms to help them out in 
case any difficulty arises; in other words, todivide the mercantile community 
and conquer it. 

A Battery street importer said to a Call reporter the other day: 

‘*I have done my level best to build up a good trade in Central American 
products, and it seems to me that that concern (Pacific Mail) has tried every 
way in its power to discourage me. It has certain merchants here which it 
favors. There are about six such firms in the Central American trade—I 
could name themall if I cared—which enjoy concessions from the Mail Com- 
pany. The others must take what they can get when it comes to a question 
of rates, and they have to be satisfied, for no amount of persuasion will 
make the company see that one man is entitled to just as good rates as an- 
other. It pays the company to have these favored firms stand by it when 
there is trouble at hand, and I see that they are all trying to discourage the 
movement against the Mail Company at present. Of course it is to their 
interest to do this, though they certainly must see that it is to the greater 
interest of San Francisco to have her avenues of commerce open to all 
alike.” 

President Stetson, of the Traffic Association, has written a letter to Sena- 
tor FELTON with regard to the proposed petition, which the merchants want 
to circulate and sign, asking Congress to empower the Postmaster-General 
to withdraw the subsidy paid by the Government to the Pacific Mail. 
Whether Mr. FELTON favors the move or not it will be made, but it is de- 
sired to have him consulted, so that it will be seen that the merchants wish 
to take hold of the matter with him in a friendly spirit. ‘‘We will breakup 
that unholy combination between the steamshipcompany and the railroads,”’ 
says Mr. Stetson, “if it takes our mightiest effort. We do not so much de- 
pend upon this petition. There are other means at our disposal.” 

It is noticeable that, while the San Francisco merchants are preparing to 
make this manly fight for justice, and thus try to rehabilitate the commerce 
of their port, they never think of appealing to Senator STANFORD for assist- 
ance. And why should they? Senator STANFORD is not the representative 
of the people of California, but of the Southern Pacific Railroad corporation 
of Kentucky. This corporation, as a member of the Transcontinental Asso- 
ciation, is one of the parties to the iniquitous compact with Pacific Mail, by 
which these discriminations are particularly stipulated. Can aman be called 
upon to expose and defeat his own villainy? 

But the good fight will go on, and we believe that, in time, Pacific Mail 
will be obliged to abandon its blackmail contract to destroy the oeean com- 
merce of the Pacific coast or it will be driven out of business. As we stated 
a few days ago, it would be infinitely better to have the United States mails 
carried in foreign bottoms if thereby we could secure free compe*ition and 
fair treatment in ocean traffic. The Pacific coast is becoming too important 
in its industries and commerce to be sat upon much longer by any corpora- 
tion or combination of corporations. We have, in a manner, wiggled out 
from beneath the railroad monopoly, and we are destined to free ourselves 
from the monopoly ofthe high seas. When we shall have reached that era 
there will be foreign trade and general prosperity for the coast. 


JUST FINDING THAT THEY HAVE BEEN ROBBED. 


Ve republish to-day from the columns of the San Francisco Call a strik- 
ing article on the amount of subsidy paid to the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
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pany by the Transcontinental Association to prevent water competition with 
the overland railroads. 

It is estimated that in fourteen years, up to March 1, 1892, the Pacific Mail 
has received in this blackmail subsidy about $14,555,000. 

‘*Who paid that money*” asks a San Francisco merchant. ‘Did it come 
out of the railroad companies? Notabitofit. We people of California paid 
it ourselves. Wehave only ourselves to blame, We should have been awake 
to what was going on. e should have stopped this thing long ago.” 

‘Is that the village of Falling Water?’ asks Rip Van. Winkle when he 
awakes from his sleep of twenty years. ‘‘Is this the way we have been 
robbed?” asks the San Francisco merchant after fourteen years have elapsed, 
during which he has helped to contribute over #14,000,000 to this monstrous 
scheme of blackmail. 

Yea, verily. Why didn’t yourub your eyes and realize the fact long ago? 
You speak Sul wee you say you have ae to kick for this long 
somnolence. hen Los Angeles was fighting the railroad monopoly tooth 
and nail, some years ago, you looked on with indifference or deprecation 
because you thought all these robbing schemes were putting money into 
your pockets. But they were not; on the contrary, just the reverse. Now, 
when Los Angeles has a competing line of railway and you have not, you 
begin to realize your mistake. Nobody is very sorry for you, old Silurian, 
but, for the good of the State at large, we would be giad to see the long-time 
disgraceful state of affairs ended. 

If Senator FELTON introduces a resolution in Congress asking that the Gov- 
ernment subsidy to Pacific Mail be withheld it ought to be backed up by a 
strong expression of Pacific coast sentiment. There will be no divided opin- 
ion about the matter. Ifit were possible to pursue the robbers and make 
them restore the $14,000,000 or $15,000,000 of ill-gotten gain, that would be some- 
thing like retributive justice. But if all the old tubs that Pacific Mail owns 
were confiscated they would hardly make that amount good. No reclama- 
tion could give us the lost commercial prestige of the Pacific coast. 


[San Francisco Call.] 


Competition-choking subsidy of the Pacific Mail paid by the railroads for 
a at ee pe ere $14, 555, 000 
For the next ten years at the same average of $1,040,000 a year... 10, 400, 000 


OE on. cantrosmnnvetecemmitieeisunncnanguhbues capeenbestnodisiecss 24, 955, 000 


“We merchants don’t like the prospects,’’ said the shipper who made the 
above calculation yesterday. 

Can anyone blame them? 

Looking into the future is no more encouraging than is the backward 
glance in this case. The merchants declare that the $14,555,000 already paid 
by the railroads to shut off steamship competition, as pointed out by the Call 
last Saturday, should never have been permitted to have gone into the coffers 
of the Pacific Mail. 

“Who paid that money?” asked a leading shipper last evening. “ Did it 
come out of the railroad companies? Not a bit of it. We people of Cali- 
fornia paid it ourselves. We have only ourselves to blame. e should have 
been awake to what was going on. e should have stopped this thing long 


o. ” 

*erhe Traffic Association people do not think it is too late yet. 

“We are going to doour best to stop this unfair arrangement,” said Pres- 
ident Stetson yesterday. ‘‘ The Traffic Association will bring ‘ts entire force 
to bear in assisting Senator FELTONin hisfight. Heis going to introduce a 
resolution asking for the withholding of thesubsidy — by the Government 
to _ Mail Company. That will bring the Pacific Mail people to terms, we 


“But how do you intend to proceed?” 

“My plan is to draft a petition to Congress in support of Mr. FELTON’s 
measure. That petition will call attention to the way in which the steam- 
ae is a with the railroads, and it will set forth the facts 

f the case in such a way that Congress can not but see the necessity of the 
action proposed.” 

“Do you think you can get signers to such a petition?” 

“Plenty of them. Every merchant who ships freight by rail can be read- 
ily made to see that the combination as it is now working is aimed directly 
against his interests and against the interests of San Francisco.” 

“But the Pacific Mail’s power is great, both in a political and private way.” 

‘*} know that, and I realize that there may be some of the shippers who 
may deem it to their interest to keep quiet, butI am sure that all those who 
can be made to see what is dependent upon the effort will be with us. We 
will send such a petition to Congress as will make the case plain and secure 
a hearing for our side.”’ 

Mr. Stetson talked at some length about the subsidy, and showed that he 
ee familiar with its workings and its effect upon competition. 

‘That €14,000,000 which the Call showed as having been paid by the over- 
land railroads has been a dead loss of that amount to San Francisco, to say 
nothing of what it has lost in other ways by having the rates of transporta- 
tion maintained on a high basis. It is really too bad, and I am glad to see 
the Call tak the matter up in the wayitis doing. It is a matter that can 
not be ta too much. The Call is doing splendid service to the shippers 
of San Francisco.”’ 

Other merchants who were interviewed on the subject said that they had 
read the Call articles and were pleased with the array of facts set forth. 

“These figures the paper gave tell the story better than columns and col- 
umns and columns on the subject,” said one man in the hardware business. 
“It was an eye-opener to note that so large an amount as $14,000,000 had been 
spent in barring out competition and keeping down the growth of the city. 

ink what that amount would do for our streets, for our public buildings, 
or for our parks! ”’ 

Of course the actual figures representing the amounts paid by the rail- 
roads each year since 1877 are not accessible. They are closely guarded by 
the Pacific Mail people, as they are also by the railroad com es; but the 
following memorandum was handed to a Call reporter yesterduy by a per- 


-~ who has kept the generalrun of them. The memorandum reads as fol- 
ows: 


PO indviibnbasdccsnsin of 15, 045, 000 


These figures show a total that is $490, 000 greater than the total shown by 
the first figures given by the Uall. Itis difficult to arrive at the exact amount, 
but a railroad expert said yesterday that it was between $14,000, 000 and $15,- 
000,000, and_he wanted to know how the Call had managed to hit it off so 
closely in the first computation. 

“They keep those figures mighty dark,”’ he assured the reporter. 
All of the old contracts and agreements of the Transcontinental Associa- 





tion are supposed to be hidden out of sight in the archives of that very close 
combination, but the a paragraph from the original agreement with 
the Pacific Mail was unearthed yesterday: 

“It is agreed that the subsidy now paid the Pacific Mail Steamship Com. 
pany for its steamers between San Francisco and New York State be borne 
by the several railroad companies here represented, in the proportions of 
their revenues from San Francisco business carried under this agreement.” 

This clause has been reaffirmed from time to time, and included in the 
later — made between the Transcontinental Association and the 
railroads. 

It was, and is, incumbent upon the chairman of the association to make 
up the amounts due the Mail Company under the subsidy arrangement 
monthly, and the chairman of the association ‘‘ shall immediately notify all 
parties of the amount of their proportions of the same, based on the last 
month’s business of the railroads, for which accounts have been made and 
rendered, and within thirty days from the date of notice.” 

An ex-railroad man, who was interviewed on the subject, said: ‘ During 
the year 1884, when the Transcontinental Association paid the Pacific Mail 
$95,000 a month, the amount guaranteed and paid over was greatly in excess 
of the value of the business to the overland lines. The steamship company 
knew well enough that it was making more money under this guaranty than 
it, could under normal conditions. The same condition of things exists to- 
day. Now, look at these figures, taken from the books of the ansconti- 
nental Association from February to May, 1884, and you will see the point. 
These figures represent the actual earnings of the steamship company on 
business between this city and New York: 





ho ik is ci diskb dad dosssinbbatdadhaacasviiebinodeccel dae $34, 000 
I ai a tas shan Sal nan iene blast 29, 000 
BED not isd dea edinnintiabn an decdiddehh dedadsunecianalb datedndien oacnae henna sien 51, 000 
SN? .. ccd Ua AU Ciks Meaes cubes s Kcupe:eswainie seinis aan dubteewinired 37, 000 
I Noi kas pin cn nndonag ite Gactbasnipwioapeenson 151, 000 
I hii cris tics Kanth dda in nana daeeeniiookeobade 37, 750 


‘‘Now, you know under normal conditions the Pacific Mail would earn 
even less than $37,750 a month in this business—I mean if there were com- 
petition with the railroads. But the railroads are now paying it $75,000, or 
twice that amount, to keep its hands off the overland traffic." 

Under the interstate-commerce law transportation companies are not per- 
mitted to charge a greater ratefor a shorter than for a longer haul when the 
shorter haul is included within the longer. If the Mail Company were in 
every way amenable to that law it would at once be hauled up short by the 
Interstate Commerce Commissioners. Its passenger and freight rates are, 
in many instances, higher to Central American ports from this city than 
are to New York. The freight schedule is not available, but here are some 
of the passenger tariff figures: 














Steer- 














San Francisco to— | Miles. | Cabin. age. 
| 

i in 8, NE ae aed obhs pdashnes cade bbe anaes dived 1, 355 | $45.00 | $22.50 
Es Diss cachan cd lale de Gbwaidns sexs ceatadsbabaseacn 1,475 | 50.00 25. 00 
NR Dir th odd, Pla icabish dedeucne cast eabaadus okae 1,669 | 50.00 25. 00 
EN tits ahwelail taneastinanea eke iéie owen oo sanaeasmrnen| ~ th: ane 30. 00 
EN ide Su lncns Kdahsadomdalys neve ab weeeeenperied teen 2,053 | 65.00 32. 50 
Salina Cruz 65. 00 82. 50 
he kei eR A aieein ahs aaeienenl 65. 00 32. 50 
San Benito . 65. 00 $2. 50 

is ciate s 75. 00 37. 50 
Champerico 75. 00 37.50 
San Jose d 75. 00 37.50 
Prk din in riddnsvaiibumaine hcon sakh bunh esha abe 75. 00 37.50 
La Libertad 75. 00 87.50 
RL oie ete ta. sddabnueneoes tebgosouee 75. 00 27. 50 
a i cn i co tnanwadeusocntnn 75. 00 37.50 
Te ieee dae an did mail 80. 00 40. 00 
a ane Sc onirs pan sod hae panannr ovheunmeee ns 2,849 | 80.00} 40.00 
ED tes, 5 oe iti a ees pudingd inca nmamiod 3, 013 80. 00 40. 69 
PR ar tal eg oe Oe ae se ebaeaee 8, 473 4 100. 00 50. 00 
I ra a a 5,970 | 90.00 40. 00 





It will be noted that the Pacific Mail Steamship Company carries and feeds 
a cabin passenger from this city to New York for $10 less than he is carried 
and fed to Panama, although the distance to the former port is 2,500 miles 
greater. It is the same with steerage rates. 

It may be asked, why does not a passenger for Panama buy a ticket to New 
York and save $10? For the simple reason that if he stops off at Panama 
the company will refuse to turn over his baggage, declaring that it is checked 
to New York, and to New York it must go. Ifa gripsack is carried in the 
hand and no other baggage taken then the $10 may saved. This is only 
one of the many little tricks that are resorted to in the business. 

C. P. Huntington rules the Pacific Mail as healsorules the Southern Pacific 
Company, and none of the patrons of either have had occasion to forget that 
important fact. The hpeat of the subsidy paid by the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany to the Pacific Mail is therefore the mere transfer of money ‘rom one 
pocket to another. 

But the shippers do not like it, and they declare that they will not stand it. 


The Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association, recently assem- 
bled in Memphis, Tenn., considered the question of discrimina- 
tion against a port in my own State by the United States and 
Brazil Steamship Company, and their opinions are embodied in 
the following resolutions: 


Whereas this convention, representing twenty trade centers of the South 
and West, is reliably informed that the United States and Brazil Mail Steam- 
— Company, at the dictation of New York coffee importers, has declined 
to deliver coffee at the port of Newport News after July 1, 1892; and 

Whereas the unrestricted growth and development of that port is a mat- 
ter of vital importance to these great sections of our country: 

Beitresolved, first, That the president and secretary of this association be in- 
structed to address a communication to the officers of the United States and 
Brazil Mail Steamship Company, and earnestly request that Newport News 
be given by that line at least as good a service as was formerly afforded it— 
that is, that atl their steamships shall stop at Newport News on their out- 
ward trip, and deliver there coffee from the Brazils at the same rates of 
freight it gives to the port of New York. 

Resolved, second, That, if this proper request be refused, then the Post- 
master-General be earnestly urged not to award to the United States and 
Brazil Mail Steamship Company any contract provided for by an act of Con- 

ess in March, 1891, entitled “An act to provide ocean mail service 
Between the United States and foreign ports and to promote commerce.” 

It is the sense of this convention that the award of the contract to that 
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line, while engaged in an avowed discriminatiou against the port of New- 
ort News, would be a great injustice to the South and West and a direct 
violation of anact of Congress. The board of directors of this association 
are instructed to take such further action as it deems necessary to secure 
the redress desired, and to report to all of the local associations of this 
central body the result of their efforts. 
considered and recommended for adoption by the following special com- 


nittee: 

, M. L. ROSS, Chairman, Knoxville, Tenn. 
E. G. SCUDDERS, St. Louis, Mo. 
P. MCINTYRE, Memphis, Tenn. 
T. O. MORRIS, Nashville, Tenn. 
L. C. YOUNGER, Richmond, Va. 
JACOB FURTH, St. Louis, Mo. 
W. L. SAXON, New Orleans, La. 


The following amendment to the resolutions was offered by Mr. A. J. 
Shropshire of Atlanta, Ga., and was unanimously adopted, viz: “And that 
each trade center memoralize their Representatives in Co: ess to act in 
concert to correct this monopoly, which is contrary to the spirit of the Gen- 
eral Government.” 


Newport News is in close pfoximity to the ocean, and has a 
magnificent and commodious harbor. Its future is full of prom- 
ise, and if its natural advantages be not interfered with its 
growth and progress are assured. Its geographical position is 
favorable to its development as an importing point for many dis- 
gsc centers in the Southern and Western States, and if 
the swelling currents of commerce which are steadily flowing in 
that direction be not turned away they will bear to it abundance 
of riches. In speaking of it in a recent speech, Mr. Huntington 
said truly that it ‘‘ should have been the great entrepét of Amer- 
ican commerce as it is the very gateway of the sea, with a wide 
and safe entrance and commodious harbor, is neither hot insum- 
mer nor cold in winter, and is the center of the Atlantic coast line 
of this great Republic.” 

That you may have a clear understanding of the character of 
the discrimination practiced by the United States and Brazil 
Steamship Company, and the grounds of the complaint against 
it, I submit a statement of facts published by acommittee of the 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association of the city of Richmond, Va.: 


It is a fact that for a number of years the United States and Brazil Mail 
Steamship Company has been running a line of steamers between the ports 
of New York and Newport News, in this country and the Brazils. Its rates 
= coffee from the ports of Brazil were the same to New York and Newport 
News. 

In March, 1891, Congress passed what is commonly known as a “subsidy 
bill.” The purpose of this bill is clearly set forth in its title, being entitled, 
“An act to provide for ocean mail service and to promote commerce.”’ Im- 
——— —— the passage of that act the United States and Brazil Mail 
Steamship Company, through the influence of a prominent citizen of Rich- 
mond, secured a meeting of our Chamber of Commerce, and got that body to 
send a large delegation to the city of Washington to wait upon the Post- 


master-General and a its claims to the proposed bounty. The Chamber | 


of Commerce was asked to take such decided action on the ground that New- 
port News would be given a better service for direct business with the Bra- 
zils if the company secured this Government aid. On this point, the most 

ositive assurances were made. At that time the service afforded two sail- 
ngs per month both ways; and it was proposed to improve that service giv- 
ing more frequent sailings. They urged the award tothe Brazil line upon 
this assurance of a better service at Newport News; and enlarged upon the 
great importance of the development of that port, not only to the city of 
Richmond but to the West and South. 

The Postmaster-General assured the committee that the views of the Ad- 
istration were fully in accord with those presented by it, He recognized in 
the most unqualified terms the national importance of the portof Newport 
News, and assured the committee that no award would be made under the 
act of March, 1891, to any line that failed to give Newport News better facili- 
ties for trading with South America than shethenenjoyed. Soon after this 
the Southern Manufacturing Company of Richmond, encouraged by the 
friendly assurances of a good service on the part of the steamship line, un- 
dertook to import coffee regularly from Santosand Rio. Scarcely had this 
business started, when vexatious obstacles, one after another, were inter- 
posed by the steamship company, until in November the Richmond im- 

oorters were notified by cable from Rio that the agents of the line there had 
nstructions from the New York office to refuse to take coffee for Newport 
News. No notice was given to the Richmond importers by the company of 
this change of policy. They only found it out through their South Ameri- 
can correspondents after coffee had been actually bought for shipment, re- 
fused} by the Rio ry of the company, and left for such disposition as 
could be made of it in Rio. 

A committee of the Chamber of Commerce of Richmond, composed of Mr. 
Junius A. Morris, of Messrs. Davenport & Morris, and Mr. E. J. Leigh, jr., 
of the Southern Manufacturing Company, waited on the officers of this line 
in New York, and after much trouble. secured a contract allowing them to 
bring coffee from Rio and Santos to Newport News under certain stringent 
conditions until May 1, 1892. As a special act of grace, this time was ex- 
tended until July 1, 1892. 

Now, the charge which has been made against the steamship company is, 
first, that a common carrier clothed with powers by the State has entered 
into a combination with New York coffee importers to discriminate against 
the port of Newport News in their own interest. In support of this charge 
Wwe submit the statement of the president of the line. e said: “That the 
New York coffee importers had demanded (or insisted, if more agreeable) 
that his iine stop bringing coffee to Newport News.”’ He asserted that it was 
a proper thing in the steamship company to heed such demands, utterly 
ignoring, apparently, the obligations of a common carrier to the public; 
and seeming to regard a combination on its part with one set of people to 
discriminate against another as eminently proper. In other words, provided 
it pays the carrier to use its large powers conferred by the State to enter into 
such an arrangement, the cost to the public or the rights of the public are 
entitled to no consideration. 

This gentleman furtherjstated that the New York coffee importers had said 
that unless the port of Newport News was closed to the importation of cof- 
fee that it would be necessary for them to import coffee there. The logical 
conclusion from this position is that the West and South can be served 
cheaper through Newport News, and that their supremacy over those sec- 
tions would be lost if ae ee to meet such competition through the 
more costly port of New York—more costly in port charges, more costly in 
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freight charges to the Southand West. This strikes us as an indorsement 
of the port of Newport News. 

This is not all of the evidence that we have of this conspiracy to discrim- 
inate against the importation of coffee at the port of Newport News. We 
have it from the lips of Mr. C. P. Huntington, one of the largest, if not the 
re 2 stockholders of the Brazil line, and the dominating spirit in shaping 
its policy. 

In an interview with a representative of The State newspaper he was 
asked the direct question whether his line would persist in refusing to bring 
coffee to Newport News after July 1 for the importers of Richmond. At 
first he evaded an answer to the question. When pushed to the wall, he said 
that his line brought a great deal of coffee to New York, and was therefore 
bound to listen to the demands of such large customers. This was a virtual 
confession of what had already been admitted by the president of the line, 
ofa at with the New York coffee importers. 

No demand has been made as an original proposition to force the steam- 
ship company to come to Newport News if it did not caretodoso. It has 
simply been claimed that if it failed to afford a better service to Newport 
News, as it agreed to do in consideration of a bounty from the Government, 
that it should not then be awarded that bounty; and, second, it has been 
contended that if the steamers came to Newport News, whether with or 
without subsidy, they could not refuse to deliver coffee there upon the same 
rates as to New York, as it had formerly done. 

Itis admitted that the business at Newport News has outgrown, tempora- 
rily, the facilities there for handling it. It is also known that $1,000,000 is 
now being spent there in order to meet the demand of the business. And 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company assures us that by the 15th of 
August next they will have facilities for unloading at one time 2,000 cars of 
freight, and berth room for vessels commensurate with these facilities; and 
further, that it is the purpose of the company to make further improve- 
ments so as to keep full pace with the immense traffic movement developing 
at this port. 

Now, the Brazil line does not declare that it will not come to Newport 
News. It simply says that it will not bring coffee to Newport News, because 
it interferes with the coffee imvorters of New York. 


Here we have information of an attempt on the part of this 
company, at the dictation of a few importers of coffee, to place 
the people of the South and West in the bonds of a commercial 
slavery. The merchants and business men of those sections of 
our country have sent here their protests against such wrongs 
and outrages, and have united in petitions that some provision 
similar to that proposed in my amendment shall be embodied in 
an act of Congress. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that no point of order will be raised 
against it, and that it will receive the unanimous indorsement of 
the House. Let us have anemphatic reprobation of the coaduct 
of those who have been acting in contravention of the settled 
policy of both the National and State Governments as repeat- 
edly enunciated in legislative acts. Surely, when the solid men 
of the country are addressing us in such earnest terms we will 
not turn a deaf ear to their entreaties. When the people are 
struggling to be released from the clutches of the rapacious rob- 
bers who control transportation we should give heed to their 
petitions. The Congress should not contribute to the continu- 
ance of such injustice as is complained of by paying bounties or 
subsidies to those who have committed it. The money of the 
people should not be bestowed upon those who are engaged in 
unholy combinations for the destruction of their interests. 





APPENDIX A. 


[Extract from the minutes of a general meeting of the Richmond Chamber 
of Commerce, held April 14, 1892.} 


A communication was then read from the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, inviting the attention of the Chamber to the resolutions 
adopted in the annual convention of that body, held in Memphis the 25th 
and 26th ultimo, relating to the discrimination of the United States and 
Brazil Mail Steamship Company against Newport News as a port of entry 
in the interest of New York importers, and suggesting action on the part of 
this Chamber. In pursuance of this suggestion the following resolutions 
were offered and adopted: 

Whereas the United States and Brazil Mail Steamship Company has been 
plying with its steamers practically without interruption between New York 
and Newport News, Va., and the Brazils from the year 1882 until December 
1, 1891, and during that whole period has received every encouragement pos- 
sible from the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company, whose principal 
tracks, piers, and other terminal facilities for steamer connections are lo- 
cated at that port, and has received their continued patronage, until now 
shipments from Richmond are made by it almost to the entire exclusion of 
all other means of transportation to the Brazils; and upon the passage by 
Congress, March 3, 1891, of ‘An act to provide for ocean mail service between 
the United States and foreign ports, and to promote commerce,” at the so- 
licitation of this steamship company, and with the most positive assurance 
from the authorized representatives of it, that the service at Newport News 
would not only be continued, but would be greatly improved in the event of 


| a subsidy being obtained, this chamber, through an infiuential committee 


of its members, headed by its president, waited upon the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral and advocated the claims of the United States and Brazil Mail Steam- 
ship Company to the contract for carrying the ocean mails between the United 


States and Brazil, upon the ground that the existing and prospective service 
of the company at Newport News entitled it to such aid and encouragement 
under the provisions of the subsidy act; and the Postmaster-General, in un- 
qualified terms, declared himself in full accord with the views of the cham- 
ber respecting the importance of Newport News, and that he would be in- 
clined to consider favorably the claims of this company, but would in no 
event award this contract to any company upon terms that did not amply 
protect the interests of the port at Newport News and the sections of coun- 
try tributary thereto; and 

Whereas it appears that in consequence of the rapid increase in the vol- 
ume of shipments at Newport News, and the temporary difficulty in giving 
these steamers the full accommodation and quick dispatch they had hereto- 
fore enjoyed, that they have ceased to call at Newport News or have called 
irregularly since December 1, 1891, andit alsoappears from arecent publica- 
tion of the utterances of the new president of this line that there is a dispo- 
sition on his part to assume that it is not to the interest of the line to call at 
that port; and it also appears from the utterances of the same official, as 
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well as of one of its largest stockholders and the controlling spirit in theen- 
terprise, that at the instance of the coffee importers of New York the most 
serious difficulties and obstacles have been persistently thrownin the way of 
coffee importations to Newport News made by Richmond importers, and a 
discrimination against any class of our traders affords just ground for the 
gravest apprehension that whenever competition ~y arise between New 
York operators on the one hand and shippers by this line, either to or from 
Newport News, on the other, that the interest of the latter is in absolute 
danger of being sacrificed at the dictation of their New York competitors; 
and 

Whereas the natural advantages.of the port of Newport News to the coun- 
try at large have been declared by the promoter of this steamship enterprise, 
the advantages of the harbor for safenavigation and convenience of position 
with reference tothe ports of this and foreign countries have been recognized 
by the General Government in designating said harbor as the place of ren- 
dezvous for marshaling the fieets of the world for the naval review of 1893; 
and its importance as an entrepdt for commerce has been freely admitted 
by eighteen leading centers of trade in the interior from Missouri to Texas 
at the recent Memphis convention, and we believe will be as fully acknowl- 
edged and appreciated by the States of the Northwest; and confidently be- 
lieving that the objections alleged to these steamers calling at Newport News 
are in the main of a temporary character and that they are being rapidly re- 
moved by the most liberal expenditures to fully meet all the needs of a great 
commerce, or that they are of such a nature as to be easily remedied by 
proper enterprise and management, and that the few expenses actually in- 
curred by this —— in calling at Newport News, such as the charge for 
pilotage of about $200 per steamer and the loss of time actually sustained in 
coming into the capes of Virginia, are more than compensated for by the ad- 
vantage of coaling at that point, the great convenience of receiving at the 
latest moment the shipping documents and mail of its patrons and the para- 
mount benefit of developing both the importande rt business of the coun- 
try along its shortest and most economical lines: erefore, 

be itresolved, 1. That we callupon the United States and Brazil Mail Steam- 
ship Company to er correct this wrong and to redeem in good faith 
its assurances and obligations to this and other communities interested ina 
proper and impartial service at Newport News. 5 

2. That we respectfully but earnestly insist with the Postmaster-General 
that he do not award the subsidy for carrying mails between this country 
and Brazil to the United States and Brazil Mail Steamship Company with- 
out every guaranty, not only that the mail and passenger service be prop- 
erly rendered, but that, in accordance with the spirit and intent of the act of 
March 3, 1891, the laws of our country, and the genius of our ple, the trans- 
portation facilities of this line shall be afforded to the business of both the 
exporters and importers to and from Newport News upon a parity with the 
business of exporters and importers at New York, as it wasclearly indicated 
to our committee it would be the purpose of the administration to require, 
both by the Postmaster-General and his excellency the President of the 
United States, upon the occasion of our conference with them at Washing- 
ton April 8 and 9, 1891. 

3. That we fully indorse the resolutions and amendments thereto of the 
Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association, adopted in the convention assem- 
bled at Memphis March 25, and the resolutions of the Petersburg Chamber 
of Commerce, submitted by the committee appointed April 1, 1892, condemn- 
ing the proscriptive and obstructive policy of this line in the matter of cof- 
fee importations through the port of Newport News; and as the leading 
commercial organization of this city we cordially express our appreciation 
of their just and decided protest against the attitude of the United States 
and Brazil Mail Steamship Company on that question; and that a certified 
copy of these proceedings be sent to the Postmaster-General, to our Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress, to our sister cities in Virginia, and 
the trade centers South and West interested in this question and in the im- 
_ commercial principle it involves, and also to the president of the 

nited States and Brazil Mail Steamship Company. 

A copy from the minutes. 

[SEAL.] R. A. DUNLOP, Secretary. 


[Extract from communication of Col. John B. Purcell, of Richmond, to the 
Chamber of Commerce of that city, May 20, 1892. 


PROSPECTS OF DEVELOPMENT. 


Iam advised that arrangements have just been entered into by one Rich- 
mond concern, whereby it is expected that at least 60,000 bags will be im- 
ported to Newport News during the ee season, whether this steam- 
ship company comes there or not. © secretary of the Chamber is also in 
receipt of letters from ten Western points, showing over 1,000,000 bags of 
Brazil coffee received annually via New York, the transportation of which 
might be affected, the rail rates from Newport News being as favorable or 
more so than from New York. And this list does not include Chicago, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Kansas City, and Memphis, which are yet to be heard from, 
and all Southern centers, much nearer Newport News than New York. 

The Louisville letter to the secretary says: “Although not called for in 

our letter, I will say most of the coffee received here from the port of New 

ork is eae via Newport News.”’ The letter from Denver says: “Iam 
informed that all our coffees come from the port of New York; even Mexi- 
can coffee, by some urmatural combination, comes from New York, when it 
would be much nearer and more convenient to send it directly from the sec- 
tion where it grows to this city.” With a fighting chance, the possibilities 
of Newport News as an entrepdt for coffee might make this route of first im- 
portance. 





APPENDIX B. 


RICHMOND'S COFFEE TRADE—ACTION OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 
PETERSBURG ON THE PROPOSED DISCRIMINATION. 


Ata meeting held by the Chamber of Commerce of Petersburg, Va., on 
April 1, the undersigned were appointed a committee to take into considera- 
tion the order alleged to have m issued by the president of the United 
States and Brazil Mail Steamship Company, irecting its officers or agents 
— decline to receive coffee for the port of Newport News, Va., after July 1, 


Whereas this unjust and what we deem illegal discrimination is a mat- 
ter of great concern to us and a serious blow to our American principles 
and contrary to all commercial laws. 

Resolved, 1, That we are in full accord with the views as expressed by the 
committee of the Wholesale Grocers’ Association at the convention held in 
the city of Memphis, Tenn., March 25, request the owners and officers of 
the United States and Brazil Mail,Steamship Com to give Newport 
News by that line as good a service as was formerly afforded it—that is, that 
all their steamers shall stop at Newport News on their outward trips, and 
deliver their coffee from Brazil at the same rates of freight it gives to New 
York merchants. 

Resolved, 2, That should it be clearly understood that this discrimination 
against our section, the South and West, prove, after investigation, to have 
emanated from New York dealers, or to have been done at their solicitation, 
we will then consider it our duty to look to other sections than New York 
for our future supplies, 





Resolved, 3, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the Postmaster. 
General, to our Senators and members of Congress from Virginia, and ca}j 
their special attention to the fact that this line of steamers expect a subsidy 
from the General Government to promote trade. ey 

JAMES T. D’ALTON. 
BARTLETT ROPER. 
JOHN A. GILI. : 


APPENDIX C. 


A CASE OF DISCRIMINATION-—ST. LOUIS WHOLESALE GROCERS PRor: 
AGAINST THE ACTION OF THE BRAZIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


At the meeting of the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association, late)y 
held at Memphis, Tenn., the Richmond coffee importers presented a cage 6; 
discrimination in favor of New York and against Newport News, which has 
— attracted widespread attention, and now promises to assume a nationa| 

rtance. 

ewport News is rapidly developing as a port of considerable prominence 
in outward-bound shipping, and a few coffee importers in Richmond, recog 
nizing the importance of a healthy competition, began to import coffee via 
Newport News. While the business was in its incipiency no attention was 
_ to this competition by New York coffee importers, and the United 
states and Brazil Steamship Company landed coffee at Newport News at the 

same rate as at New York. 

Steamers, although passing Newport News, inward bound, did not stop 
there, but, when coming to Newport News to load outward bound, brough: 
the coffee for the Richmondimporters. As soonas this business threatened 
to assume larger dimensions the coffee importers laid down the law to the 
steamship company and threatened to withdraw their trade from them un- 
less they stopped delivering coffee at the News. 

Mr. Huntington, the owner of the steamship company, as well as of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, at once served notice on the Richmond im- 

rters that he would stop delivering coffee at the News on and after July? 

his information, as may well be supposed, naturally roused the ire of the 
Richmond peop‘e, and they are making strenuous efforts to have this order 
en Nga tho threatened discrimination against Newport News done 
away 

The importance of this matter may not appear at first sight, but the fact 
is that it affects not only Richmond but the entire South and West, because 
it drives all the trade into the hands of New York importers and throttles 
competition that would naturally arise by the expansion of trade at the 
News. While this discrimination goes bravely on the steamship company 
isa steady and persistent applicant for a subsidy voted by Congress “to 
provide ocean mail service between the United States and foreign ports, and 
to promote commerce,” 

he Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association, composed of representa- 
tives from eighteen trade centers of the South, representing a combined 
capital of over one hundred millions and controlling trade amounting to 
hundreds of millions annually, naturally took a deep interestin this matter 
and sees in this attempt on the part of New York ores further evidence, 
if such were needed, of the unscrupulous methods that are often resorted to 
o we a supremacy which the present condition of affairs does not 

ustify. 

Direct importations are now made to every trade center, and the mercan 
tile community is very anxious to rid itself of the monopoly and arbitrary 
methodsso long practiced upon it by New York importers. vyerything that 
tends to divert trade from New York to other ports simply stimulates a 
healthy competition, and, inasmuch as New York has had a monopoly of 
the import business, they are naturally very bitter in their opposition to 
every nee that dares make an effort for commercial liberty and in- 
dependence. 

he fight, as above stated, is not of a local character, but is of the deepest 
importance to the commercial interest of the entire South and West; it is 
waged on the eternal principles of right, and can not fail to draw not only 
the earnest attention, but the undivided support of all who believe in the 
American maxim of fair play. As will be seen in the resolutions of the 
Southern wholesale grocers, the representatives in Congress from the South- 
ern and Western States will be urged to take this matter up with the Post- 
master-General, and the press of this entire section of the country will be 
— to assist in bringing the matter properly before Congress and the 
people. 

At a special meeting of the Board of Directors of the Associated Wholesale 
Grocers of St. Louis, the matter of the discrimination of the United States 
and Brazil Mail Steamship Company against Newport News was presented 
and, after thoroughly discussing the question, the following was adopted: 

“The Associa holesale Grocers of St. Louis have noticed with much 
interest the effort made by the friends of Newport News to avert the dis 
crimination now threatened against said port by the United States and Bra- 
zil Mail eee Corny, ann fully concur in the action taken by the 
convention of the Southern Wholesale Grocers on this important matter 
We in this attempt on the a of said steamship company to dis- 
criminate against a growing pe of entry and against enterprising mer 
chants and communities, particularly when done as intimated to us, at tho 
dictation of rival importers, a mode of procedure diametrically opposed to 
the liberal spirit of our times and furthering a spirit of malicious int»rfer- 
ence with the prosperity of an entire section of our country. 

“We earnestly request the United States authorities not to be a party to 
any measure calculated to pervert those acts of Congress which were in- 
tended_by our legislators to promote the interests of the entire country and 
to refuse to countenance the levying of a contribution on a large part of our 
country to benefit a few importers in any one favored locality. s 

“We recognize in the growth of Newport News an important factor in the 
development of the South and West, and earnestly request that every poss! 
ble facility consistent with law and equity be given, not only to Newpor' 
News, but to every other port and every other section that earnestly strives 
to compete in the race for commercial supremacy and thereby promotes the 
operty and adds to the direct importation of our entire country. 

“ Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to our Represen 
tatives in Congress, to the president of the Southern Wholesale Grocers 
Association and to the Richmond Grocers’ Association. 7 

** Resolved, That we will do all in our gone: to carry out the intent and 
— of the above resolutions, so far as it is in our power to do so, as mer- 
chants, importers, and citizens.” 





APPENDIX D. 


BRAZILIAN COFFEE TRADE.—DISCRIMINATION AGAINST NEWPORT NEWS BY 
THE UNITED STATES AND BRAZIL STEAMERS DENOUNCED. 


We are requested to publish the following letters, which explain them 


selves: 
St. Lovuts, Mo., April 11, 1892. 
DEAR Sim: At a special meeting of the board of directors of the Associated 
Wholesale Grocers of St. Louis the matter of the discrimination of the 
United States and Brazil Mail Steamship Company against Newport News 
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was presented and after thoroughly discussing the question the following 
was adopted: 

The Associated Wholesale Grocers of St. Louis have noticed with much 
interest the effort made by the friends of Newport News to avert the dis- 
crimination now threatened against said port by the United States and Bra- 
zil Mail Steamship Company, and fully concur in the action taken by the 
convention of the Southern Wholesale Grocers (Memphis, March 25, 1892) 
on this important matter. We recognize in this attempt on the part of the 
said steamship company to discriminate against a growing port of entry 
and against enterprising merchants and communities, particularly when 
done, a8 intimated to us, at the dictation of rival importers, a mode of pro- 
cedure diametrically opposed to the liberal spirit of our times and further- 
ing a spirit of malicious interference with the prosperity of an entire section 
of our country. 

We earnestly request the United States authorities not to be a party to any 
measure calculated to pervert those acts of Congress which were intended 
by our legislators to promote the interests of the entire country, and to re- 
fuse to countenance the levying of a contribution on a large port of our 
country to benefit a few importers in any one favored iocality. 

We recognize in the growth of Newport News an important factor in the 
development of direct importation to the South and West, and earnestly re- 
quest that every possible facility consistent with law and equity be given 
not only to Newport News, but to every other port and every other section 
that earnestly strives to compete in the race for commercial supremacy and 
thereby promotes and adds to the prosperity of our entire country. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions forwarded to our Representa- 
tives in Congress, to the president of the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, and to the Richmond Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 

Resolved, That we will do all in our power tocarry out the intent and spirit 
of the above resolutions, so far as it is in our power to do so, as merchants, 
importers, and citizens. 

Very respectfully, 


Mr. E. G. LEIGH, Jr., 
Richmond, Va. 


ERNEST ROBYN, Secretary. 





ST. LOUIS MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE. 
St. Louis, Mo., April 13, 1892. 


DEAR Str: Ata meeting of the board of directors of this exchange, held 
this day, the following resolutions were adopted: 
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tries, when as a matter of fact the company proposes to engage in a deliber- 
enna against Southern merchants andin favor of New York 
dealers. 

This subsidy is pate out of the public funds collected from the whole peo 
ple and it would be nothing short of an outrage to award it to a steamship 
company that proposes to deliberately violate the letter and spirit of the act 
of Congress by discriminating against one section of the country and in fa 
vor of another section. This discrimination is the result of the demand of 
the large New York importers that the company deliver no coffee to the 
Southern importers, as they interfered with their trade. If in the face of 
these facts the Postmaster-General awards the subsidy to Mr. Huntington's 
line of steamers he will deserve the censure of the public and especially of 
the people of the South and Southwest, who are very much interested in this 
Inatter and who are largely affected by the outrageous discrimination. 
Every board of trade and chamber of commerce in the South should look 
into this matter and enter an emphatic protest against awarding the subsidy 
to the above line of steamers. 


[Knoxville Journal. } 
CONCERNING SUBSIDIES. 


That the South will be one day one of the most potent commercial sections 
of the United States no one will doubt who has studied its conditions, knows 
its resources, and appreciates its growth of late years. In all respects it is 
God-favored and but for the baneful effects of its century of slavery would 
to-day be in the commanding position of the North. ; 

But it must be borne steadily in mind that the South has a stern chase be- 
fore it and a stern chase tries the pluck, the endurance, and the swiftness of 


| the hindmost vessel as none other can. The South must labor hard toreach 


| 


The Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis having been informed that the 
United States and Brazil Mail Steamship Company has issued an arbitrary | 


notice to the importers of goods from Brazil via Newport News, that from 
and after July 1, 1892, the said company would decline to deliver coffee there 
as they had done heretofore: Therefore, 

Be it resolved, That the Merchants’ Exchange is in favor of an unrestricted 
competition for supremacy and trade amongall various ports of this country. 

Resolved, That the development of Ne rt News as a port of entry is a 
matter of vital importance to the entire West and South. 

Resolved, That a communication be addressed to the officers of the said 
United States and Brazil Mail Steamship Company, requesting them that 
Newport News be given by that line at least as good a service as was form- 
erly afforded it—namely, that all their steamships shall stopat Newport News 


on their outward trip and deliver there coffee from the Brazils at the same | N 
News. 


rates of freight it gives to the port of New York. 

Resolved, That the Postmaster-General be urged not to awardany contract 
to any carrier,under the act of Congress entitled ‘‘An act to provide ocean- 
mail service between the United States and foreign ports and to promote 
commerce,” passed in March, 1891, unless the common carrier is willing to 
carry out the spiritof said act; to promote commerce not only with one port, 
but with all the ports of our country. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to our Representatives 
in Congress with the request that they take hold of this matter and lend their 
assistance in the effort of the South and West to do away with this discrim- 
ination and consequent injustice to Newport News and this entire section of 
our country. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Richmond, Va., the Wholesale Grocers’ Association of Richmond, 
and the president of the Wholesale Grocers’ Association of Memphis. 


Respectfully, 
GEORGE H. MORGAN, Secretary. 
Mr. E. G. LEIGH, JR., President. 


APPENDIX E. 


UNITED STATES AND BRAZIL STEAMSHIP LINE—SOUTHERN PAPERS MUCH 
EXERCISED OVER DISCRIMINATION AGAINST RICHMOND. 


The Knoxville papers are very much interested in the subsidy asked for 
by the United States and Brazil Mail Steamship Line and the conduct of 
that company in refusing to deliver more coffee at Newport News. This 
effort to use Government money, which belongs to all the people, to build 
up a steamship line which will discriminate seriously against Richmond for 
the benefit of a Northern port has excited very great indignation among 
our Southern contemporaries, who express themselves very forcibly on the 
subject, as will be seen by the following articles: 


UNWARRANTED DISCRIMINATION. 
[Knoxville Tribune. ] 
Among the acts of the Fifty-first Congress is an act “ To provide ocean 
mail service between the United States and foreign ports, and to promote 


commerce.’’ The object of this act is not only to aid the mail service, but to 
——— and encourage commerce between this and other countries. ‘The 





the head of the procession. Eastern merchants and manufacturers have all 
the advantages of money and power and only the disadvantage in natural 
resources and facilities. 

The Journal has always been an advocate of subsidies to steamship lines. 
The great commerce of England owes much to the fostering care of British 
statesmen who have not feared the demagogic cry about ‘‘ spending the peo- 
ow money.” ‘That forethought, materializing as bounties, we may well 
imitate. 

And one strong reason for the advocacy of the policy of the bounty-giving 
has been that in the opinion of the Journal it would build up lines of steam 
ers sailing from Southern ports, thus building up the South. Weare, asa 
nation, endeavoring to bind to us with stronger ties the South American re- 
publics, and every added tie aids in upbuilding the South. 

But while the Journal believes in giving subsidies, it believes also that 
they should be given only to those lines that will carry out a policy of fair 
dealing and absolute impartiality as regardsthe various ports at which they 
touch and the various merchants doing businessinthem. There should be 
no discrimination, and the Journal believes it to be the duty of the Postmas- 
ter-General to refuse to contract with any line that is not absolutely impar- 
tial. The subsidies should not be used to thwack a rival town or a rival 


| merchant for the benefit of a favored city or a favored firm. 


A case isin hand, and if the allegations be true, as the Journal believes 
them to be, the action of the Post-Office Department will be closely watched 


| by business men all ever the Sonth and West. 


The harbor of Newport News is about the center of the great Atlantic 
coast line. It is a natural entrepdt tothe Southand West. Alineof steamers 
is now running from New York to Brazilian ports and touching.at Newport 


Recently the importers of Richmond have been making large importations 
ot coffee from Brazil. The business was growing. Advantages in freight 
rates enabled them to do business in the South and West, and their increas 
ing gg warned New York that another important industry was threat 
ened. 

To check this decrease, the large importers of New York city have entered 
into an arrangement, or a conspiracy, for that is the better term, with the 
owners of the line of steamers, and after July 1 the latter will refuse to dis 
charge coffee at Newport News. No reason isassigned save that the owners 
of the steamers must oblige their largest patrons. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Richmond has taken the matter in hand, and 
it is likely that like action will be taken by similar bodies all over the South 


| and West. The Postmaster-General will be asked to refuse tocontract with 


the line on a subsidy basis until some concessions are made for the benefit 
of the Southern and Western trade. 

Itis stated that Knoxville is interested in the matter of six or eight thou- 
sand dollars, being the difference in freight rates from New York to Knox- 
ville and Richmond to Knoxville on the coffee brought to this market, and 


| all other wholesale points in the South and West are similarly interested. 


nited States and Brazil Steamship Line” is seeking to become a benefi- | 


ciary of this subsidy act, but under facts that have been developed it appears 


$226,000 per annum. The steamers of this line ply between New York and 
Brazil, touching at Newport News en route, which, as a ———— and receiy- 
ing point, furnishes the vessels of the company no inconsiderable patron- 


age. Richmond merchants have been importing coffee direct from Brazil to | 
e rt News, which redounded to the advantage of the trade in the South | 


and West, and which has interfered with the coffee #mporters in New York. 
The result is that the New York importers have Drought influences to bear 


on the company operating the above line of steamers which has led the com- | 


pany to notify the Richmond importers that after July 1 it will deliver no 
coffee at Newport News, thus giving the New York importers a monopoly 
of the business and compelling the trade of the South to buy from them at 
a great disadvantage in freight rates. Now, there is nothing to prevent the 
steamship company from discriminating against the merchants receiving 
their shipments of coffee at Newport News and in favor of the New York im- 
porters, even though it be at a great disadvantage to the Southern trade by 


reason of the difference in freight rates, but there is serious objection to the 
company receiving a subsidy from the Government, under an act to increase 
aud promote commerce and shipping facilities between this and other coun- 


Antioption Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. SETH W. COBB. 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 6, 1892. 
Under suspension of the rules, Mr. HATCH having called up the bill (H. R. 


that it is not entitled to the subsidy, which, if awarded it, would amount to | 7845) defining “options” and ‘‘futures,” imposing special taxes on dealers 


therein, and requiring such dealers and persons engaged in selling certain 
products to obtain license, and for other purposes— 


Mr. COBB of Missouri said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill under consideration is one to which 
every member of this House should give careful thought and 
thoroughly analyze before casting his vote. In my opinion it is 
fraught with the greatest evil, and is by far the most dangerous 
measure that has ever come before the American Congress. Its 
inevitable effects upon our commercial prosperity, by so radical 
achange in our established business methods, should at least 
prompt us to give it a serious and impartial hearing. 

I beg to call your attention to what I consider would be the 
practical working of the provisions of the bill and the results 
from a business man’s standpoint, and to point out the evils that 
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are sure to follow, which, in my opinion, greatly overbalance the 
benefits even to the farmer in whose interest it is supposed to 
have been framed. I claim that the passage of this bill must of 
necessity utterly destroy our export trade, and eventually bank- 
rupt the farmer, who is deluded into the belief that trading in 
futures depresses prices. A more mistaken idea never existed. 

Pass this measure and you will find that milling trusts, eleva- 
tor trusts, and grain trusts will spring up, as if by magic, and 
control the product of the country. Does a miller want to pay 
$1 a bushel for wheat if hecan getitfor75cents? Does a packer 
want to pay 6 cents per pound for hogs if he can buy them for 4 
cents? Whence comes this new-born interest in the farmer, ex- 
hibited by the great syndicate of Minneapolis millers, with their 
hundred elevators, and the pork-packing interests that are be- 
hind this and the Washburn bill? This class of men has forced 
this unjust and ruinous measure into Congress, and the same 
men, under its provisions, can and will control the commerce of 
the country ifitpasses. The innocentfarmersubmissively walks 
up and puts his neck into the noose that will be tightened by 
these monopolists, and he will awaken, too late, to the realiza- 
tion of his helpless situation. 

It is a well-known fact that during the first sixty days after 
harvest 75 per cent of the grain, especially wheat, is sent to 
market. It is usually shipped from the thrasher, as but few 
farmers have conveniences for holding, even if they were not 
compelled to have the money to meet matured or maturing ob- 
ligations. Curtail the number of buyers, eliminate future trad- 
ing—speculation, if you please—from the market, and the millers, 
the elevator, and grain combines or trusts would dictate the 
prices, as they did many years ago. If they are good business 
men naturally they would want to buy as cheaply as possible. 
They could make their own price to the farmer and country 
shipper, and, when the surplus was safely stored, the farmer had 
nothing more to sell and they controlled the situation. Increased 
values might follow, it is true, but who would be the beneficiaries? 
Would it be the farmers? Decidedly not. 

Why, I remember very well, Mr. Speaker, twenty-five years 
ago, before we had any elevators to speak of, no export trade 
and no speculation, I have seen the millers of St. Louis break 
the price of wheat 10 cents a bushel in a single day, when flour 
did not change a farthing. About Friday of each week, during 
heavy receipts, the millers would drop outof the market; Satur- 
day they would buy nothing; commission merchants, having to 
meet their sight drafts and knowing that Sunday’s and Mon- 
days’s receipts would have to be cared for and marketed, were, 
in many cases, bound to sell. The miller was indifferent; flour, 
he would say, was very dull, he could make no sales. Finally 
they would get together and agree to take the wheat at, say, 10 
cents decline from the last sales. In vain did the commission 


were no elevators in which he could store this grain and get 
money on the certificate. He was at the mercy of the grinder, 
and he got well ground. 

This bill will virtually bring us back to the same condition of 
things. Speculators will be driven out of the market, because 
they can not sell for future delivery until after they become the 
bona fide owners of the article they want to sell. 

The exporter who receives a cable order, as Ihave frequently 
done, for cargoes one, two, three, or four months ahead, can not 
fillit. Why? He must send to the country or hunt up some of 
these combines that have the goods and buy the same before he 
can answer his customers. At present he goes on the market 
and buys the future for the month or months required, and in 
an hour the trade is closed with his foreign customer. 

Would you force him to hunt up the man with the wheat bo- 
fore he can do this? If so, it willnever bedone. Whatdoes the 
exporter care whether he buys from a speculator or an owner? 
All he wants is the article he bought when the contract matures, 
which, under the rules of our exchanges he can demand, and, if 
the seller is in default, he has the — to goon the marketand 
buy the grain for his account, the seller being obliged to pay all 
thedamages. Does this hurt the farmer? 

It must be remembered, Mr. Speaker, that we have to compete 
in foreign markets with the grain-growing world, and we find it 
difficult now to hold ourown. Weare building up a magnificent | 
trade, and can easily market our surplus; but abridge our priv- 
ileges, hamper us in our dealings, and you will find, when too 
late, that you have killed the goose that laid the golden egg. 

I have been in the grain receiving and exporting business for 
twenty-five years, and claim I ought to know something about 
it; not as much as the authors of this bill, perhaps, but during 
that time I have handled as much as most houses in this country, 
so speak from experience when I tell you that it will be utterly 
impossible to move the surplus product of this country on a cas 
basis cr on the theory of absolute ownership before a transaction 
can be entered into. 


man protest. There were no speculators to help him out, there 





I will take the last immense crop, Mr. Speaker, and show you 
the advantages, the vast. benefit to the farmer and to the country 
of this very system of future trading. 

The — of 1891 was short in Europe, and early in the season 
millions of bushels were bought in America for future wants at 
prices ranging from $1 to $1.10. I will state for the practical 
illustration of the working of the business that in February, 
March, April, and May of 1891, and while the grain was grow- 
ing in the fields, millions of bushels were bought in America for 
July, August, and September delivery for account of importing 
merchants in France, England, and Germany, which they there 
sold to arrive,and against these purchases they contracted for 
ocean-freight ‘‘ futures,” and freight engagements were made 
here for July, August, and September shipments. 

Later on December purchases were made and contracts for 
freights, etc., arranged, and this process is going on almost con- 
tinually from month to month and from year to year, buying 
‘*futures,” taking in the grain during the months for which it 
is bought and shipping it out, Now, todisturb any of these con- 
ditions would be certain to throw export business into chaos. 

Foreigners finding later that their crops were better than they 
had anticipated, and that ours were largely above any that we 
had raised previously; that there would be no difficulty in get- 
ting all they wanted and when they wanted it, dropped out of the 
market as buyers, and values necessarily depreciated, as we only 
had a home market (and we shall have nothing else if this bill 
passes). 

Had it not been for these early sales made for futures of from 
one to five months ahead, I am of the opinion that wheat would 
not have ranged at over 75 cents. Was this not a benefit to the 
farmer? The largest crop ever raised was marketed at better 
prices than any crop in ten years past. Does this not show a 
healthy condition of our trade under existing regulations? And 
yet future trading is ruinous to the farmer and bankrupting 
the country, according to the assertions of self-constituted guard- 
ians of our commercial prosperity. 

But I claim, Mr. Speaker, that Congress has no power to in- 
terfere with the private rights of individuals. If there is to be 
any legislation on this subject, let it be by the States and not by 
Congress. 

I copy from the New York Journal of Commerce the follow- 
ing pertinent article on this subject: 

a * x * * * ~ 

Congress, not content with the miscarriage of all its previous attempts to 
regulate commercial and financial affairs, would like to try its hand at the 
new invention for the suppression of gambling in the produce markets. No 
one in the country has taken stronger ground than we have against the 
spirit of speculation which has already been productive of such widespread 
evil. But it can not be suppressed by act of Congress, and the attempt to 
reach it by that form of legislation will only interfere with the liberties of 
the people without curtailing in any way the practices at which it is aimed. 
It is the old scheme of doing evil that good may come. 

It is better that men should be free to gamble than that they should be re- 
strained by placing their feet in the stocks. It is the ultra spirit of the day 
now running mad in so many directions. Drunkenness is an admitted evil. 
Then cure it, prescribes the prohibitionist, by making it unlawful to manu- 
facture, sell, or drink spirituous liquor. No manshall have his glass of wine 
or mug of beer for fear that someone else who has tke same liberty will be- 
come intoxicated. Lock everybody up, lest someofie should steal. Even 
speculative gambling is more tolerable than an utter suppression of trade. 


Moral freedom is worth more to this country and the world than all that can 
be effected by a Government crusade in behalf of moral reform. 


With the rapid growth and development of our country, im- 
proved machinery, rapid transportation, and unlimited resources, 
we should and can feed the world; but to do that, to market 
our increasing surplus profitably to the producer and the ship- 


| per, we must have unrestricted commercial relations at home 


and abroad. If trading is loaded with restrictions, and the euyer 
must wait for the proof of the legal right of the seller, a risk is 
run and the volume of business necessarily decreased. Every 
obstacle in the pathway of free trading must depress values, and 
therefore increases the risk of doing business by curtailing the 
number of dealers who can freely and lawfully participate in this 
buying business. If only a limited class are invested with the 
right to buy for future delivery, it requires but slight knowledge 
of human nature to suppose that the buyer with his legal privilege 
will use it, purchasing his grain at the lowest possible price. 
Will these conditions tend to aid or depress the value of the 
farmers’ productions? Any man of sense knows thatin the ratio 
that you reduce the demand—reduce the number wanting the 
same article—you will inevitably reduce the price. Any such re- 
striction of competition in buying wheat immediately after har- 
vest, when all farmers are sellers and when great quantities are 
moved, would reduce the price to the farmer 10 cents or more 
per bushel. Its effects for all time would be the same. Youcan 
not shackle commerce and trade with statutory restrictions of 
any kind, excgpt to promote honesty and the fulfillment of con- 
tracts,without adverse effects. Restrict this buying or selling 
by the narrow, hesitating, detaining process of evidence of own- 
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ership of the actual grain and other commodity, and you will 
witness its effect in lower values. 

Again, are the farmer and country dealer not benefited by 
future trading? Say a farmer has 5,000 bushels of wheat in his 
granery in January, and cash wheat was $1 per bushel, and May 
wheat $1.10, he could sell that wheat for May and carry it for 
comparatively nothing, making $500 by the transaction. Would 
you deprive him of this privilege? The bill gives him the right 
to sell, it is true, but it annihilates the buyers. You legislate 
the farmer into market and his customer out. You protect the 
seller and, outlaw the buyer. No man can do a future grain 
business under such a law. Business would be restricted to the 
milling and elevator interests, that would never buy futures at 
an advance, as now. They would only buy it as it was offered 
at the distributing market, making their own terms. They 
would know that the grain had to come to them sooner or later, 
then why bid it up on themselves? You have destroyed com- 
petition; you have forced small dealers out of business, and con- 
centrated the trade into the hands of a few wealthy corporations 
that can carry the stocks and sell against them, and manipulate 
the market to suit themselves. I venture to predict, Mr. 
Speaker, that in less than two years after this bill becomes a 
law, if, unfortunately, it should, the farmers of the country will 
rise en masse against its originators, and demand, as one man, 
of Congress its repeal. 

Why, one of the original promoters of the bill expressed great 
surprise thatI should opposeit. ‘‘ Why,” said he, ‘‘itis as good a 
thing as you want; a few houses like yours can control the busi- 
ness in your market.” Precisely so, gentlemen, and if that is not 
the object and intention of this measure, it will be the result, if 
the law is enforced, and one season will convince the honest 
farmer that he has been deceived and betrayed under the guise 
of brotherly love and friendly interest. 

I see, Mr. Speaker,’ by the provisions of this bill the United 
States Government and the States can do what it expressly for- 
bids citizens todo. The Government, since its organization, has 
been trading in futures. You can scarcely pick up a newspaper 


that you do not find advertisements for Army supplies to be de- | 


livered at the different military posts in the future. Do they 
ask the bidders if they are actual bona fide ownersof the supplies 
they agree to furnish? I think not. All the Government re- 
quires is that the contractor should live up to his contract or 
pay the forfeit. That is precisely what the buyer asks when a 
nonowner sells grain for future delivery. When the contract 
matures, deliver the grain; if you do not possess it, that is none 
of my business; get it or pay the difference, that I may buy it 
of others without loss to myself. When he goes on the market 
to fill anexport order he does not care whether the seller is an 
owner or aspeculator. All that hé cares to know is that his con- 


tract is good, and by it he can force him to a delivery when that | 


contract matures. 

Why, the whole system of our trade and commerce in every 
branch is based on the very principle underlying this system. 
The manufacturer of every class of merchandise sells and agrees 
to deliver to his customers goods before he has even bought the 
raw material; then why not include the products of the loom, 
the foundry, and the factory as well as the farm? 

For illustration, Mr. Speaker, I will give you a contract for 
future delivery under the rules of the Merchants’ Exchange of 
St. Louis, between buyer and seller, and the rules governing this 
and all similar transactions. 

GRAIN CONTRACT. 
St. Louis, —— —, 189-. 


We have this day bought of and hereby agree to receive from 
5,000 bushels No. 2 red winter wheat, at —— cents per bushel, to be delivered 
at seller’s option during the month of , 189-, in regular elevators. 

This contract is subject in all respects to the rules and regulations of the 
a Exchange of the city of St. Louis. 

— wheat. 








GRAIN CONTRACT. 
St. Louis, —— —, 189. 

We have this day sold to, and hereby agree to deliver to 5,000 
bushels No. 2 red winter wheat, at—— cents per bushel, to be delivered at 
seller’s option during the month of , 189-, in regular elevators. 

This contract is subject in all respects to the rules and regulations of the 
ee ofthe city of St. Louis. 

—wheat. 

















These contracts are passed between buyer and seller on all 
sales for future delivery, and the principals are protected by the 
following rules: 

RULE VIL, 


SEc. 2. On time contracts purchasers shall have the right to require of 
sellers, as security, a deposit of not exceeding 10 per cent based upon the con- 
tract price of the property bought, and further security, from time to time, 
to the extent of any advance in the market value above said price. Sellers 
shall have the right to require as security from buyers a deposit of not ex- 
ceeding 10 per cent on the contract price of the property sold, and further 
security from time to time to the extent of any decline in the market value 
below said price. All deposits so called and deposited shall be held to have 


} 





been made as security for the faithful fulfillment of any contracts made or 
that may be made between the parties during the time the deposits shall re- 
main unpaid: Provided, however, That either party may demand that the 
certificate shall express the particular contract upon which the deposit shall 
have been made, and in such case the deposit shall be applicable only to the 
settlement of that contract. The party called upon for security or margin 
shall within one and one-half banking hours from the time of receiving the 
notice of call, deposit with the party calling, either personally or at his usual 
place of business or with the secretary of the exchange, the duplicate cer- 
tificate for the same. For the purposes of this rule banking hours shall be 
understood to be from 10 a. m. to 3 p. m. 

Sec. 3. Should any party called upon, as herein age for, fail to deposit 
the security or margin called, within the next banking houranda half there- 
after, the party making such call shall have the right, if he be the seller, to 
resell the property for account of the delinquent; such resale to befor the 
same delivery as was named in the original contract; if he be the buyer, he 
shall have the right to repurchase the property for account of the delin- 
quent, deliverable at the time named in the original purchase; in either case, 
he shall first communicate to the delinquent, either verbally or by written 
notice left at his office, or in the office of the secretary of the exchange. if 
the delinquent shall not be known to have a regular place of business, the 
action he has elected to take, and all losses or damages on such defaulted 
contract shall be at once due and payable, the same as though said contract 
had fully matured. 

RULE VIII. 


RULES ON DELIVERIES. 


SECTION 1. On time contracts, for either buyer’s or seller’s option, the time 
of delivery shall be between the hours of9 o'clock a. m. and half-past 2 o'clock 
p. m. of the day of maturity of contract, or of the day in which notice has 
been given to deliver or receive: Provided, That in the latter case the buyer 
or seller has had at least three hours’ previous notice. Notice of delivery 
shall be written or printed, and in the following form: 


“NOTICE OF DELIVERY. 
“Sr. Louis, —— —, 188-. 
‘* Messrs, : 

‘We hereby give notice that we shall deliver to you, or tothe last indorser 
hereon, by 2:30 o’clock p. m. this day, 5,000 bushels No. 2 at —— cents 
per bushel on account of our contract sale to you, dated —— —, 188-, at 
cents per bushel.” 

The indorsement on the notice of delivery shall be as follows: 

‘We, the undersigned, originator and indorsers of the within notice, hereby 
agree to the following conditions, viz: 

‘The last indorser must return this notice to the originator thereof by 2 
o'clock p. m. this day, and if not so returned, the originator may deliver the 
grain to the indorser at fault, on the next business day at the above-men- 
tioned delivery price, and must collect, inaddition to the full cost of carrying 
the same, one-third cent per bushel commission for sodoing. Andintheevent 
of the originator of the notice failing to deliver the grain as notified, the last 
indorser shall be entitled tocollectfrom the originator whateverdamages he 
has incurred, and the originator of the notice must also pay 82.50 into the 
treasury of the exchange for his default. All differences in regard to deliv- 
eries must be referred to the committee on contracts for future delivery. 

“It is further agreed, that all parties to this notice continue their liability 
to each other for the fulfillment of the contracts referred to, until the above 
grain is delivered and paid for. 














66 , Originator. 
* . Indorser.”’ 

Sc. 2. On all contracts for grain for future delivery, and on sales for cash, 
the tender of a higher grade of the same color, in whole or in part, than the 
one contracted for shall be deemed sufficient. 

SEc. 3. When property is sold for future delivery, requiring to be inspected, 
packed, or weighed before delivery can be made, the buyer shall be compelled 
to commence the receipt of it in time to complete the delivery within the 
contract time; and in case the buyer shall neglect or refuse todo so, the 
seller may cause the same to be done at the expense of the buyer. 

& * a = ms * us 

Sec. 5. In case any property contracted for future delivery is not delivered 
at maturity of contract, the purchaser may consider the contract as annulled, 
or, demand having been made therefor, and money tendered, may demand 
a settlement at the average market value of the property on the day of ma- 
turity of contract, or may purchase the property on the market for account 
of the seller during the same or next business day, notifying him at once of 
such purchase, and any loss shall be due and payable at once by the party 
in default. In case any property contracted for future delivery is not re- 
ceived and paid for when properly tendered, it shall be the duty of the seller, 
in order to establish any claim on the purchaser, to sell it on the market at 
any time during the same or next business day after such default shall have 
been made, notifying the party in default within one hour of such sale, and 
any loss resulting to the seller shall be paid by the party in default; but 
nothing in this section shall be construed as authorizing unjust or unreason- 
able claims based upon manipulated or fictitious markets. 

[ will also show from the rules of the Merchants’ Exchange of 
St. Louis, that they are as much opposed to the class of trading 
this bill was originally intended to reach as its most ardent sup- 
porters. But in their zeal to eradicate this great and growing 
evil, they strike a fatal blow at legitimate trading, fraught with 
its abuses, of course; but shall we destroy the commerce of the 
country that we may reach the wrongs resulting from the occa- 
sional prostitution of agood commercial law and usage? Is there 
any law, human or divine, that is not abused? But here is what 
our exchange says about options: 

RULE IX. 

Sec. 2. All transactions, commonly known as privilege or put and call 
contracts, and all transactionsin future contracts for property, when on the 
basis of money added to or deducted from the contract price, and all deal- 
ings in differences on the fluctuations in the market price of any commod- 
ity—without a bona fide purchase or sale of property for actual delivery— 
shall be deemed irregular, and any such transaction on the part of any mem- 
ber on the floor of the exchange shall be deemed misconduct, and punish- 
able by suspension or expulsion by the board of directors under the provi- 


sions of Rule IV, section 9. 

Thus it will be seen that they recognize the existing evil and 
would join hands with you, gentlemen, in enacting a law, if pos- 
sible, to suppress it, but this bill makes a clean sweep, good and 
bad go together. 

Must we destroy legitimate business? Must we hamper, re- 
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strict, yes, bankrupt the commerce of the country that a few evil- 
doers, a few gamblers and speculators may be punished? Must 
we go back to the primitive daysof our forefathers, abandon the 
modern plow, reaper, binder, and thrasher, and return to the ox- 
tear:, reaphook, and scythe? Why, Mr. Speaker, one man can 
produce more to-day than ten could twenty-five years ago, and 
with half the manual labor. We have acountry with unlimited 
resources; with our 65,000,000 people we produce 600,000,000 
bushels of wheat, 2,000,000,000 bushels of corn, and other cereals 
in proportion. 

In another decade we shall, no doubt, have a hundred million 
souls, and double our product. We can raise a surplus equal to 
the entire production now, if we can find a market for it. We 
could feed every civilized and uncivilized nation on earth and 
have some to spare. The future of no country has ever been as 
bright as ours. No people has ever been so prosperous, happy, 
and independent. Shall we clog the wheels of progress? Shall 
ve restrict free and open commerce with the world (and we want 
the world for customers, they being now our competitors) by 
such an iniquitous statutory law asthe one proposed? The gen- 


ing and ruinous features of the measure. Farmers, honest and 
upright are nevertheless often theoretical, suspicious, dissatis- 
fied; too ready to adopt any ism that is forcibly put before them 
and to believe that the rest of the world is against them. 

I speak in no spirit of enmity to them; they are the bone and 
sinew, the heart of our great country. They furnish by their 
toil the sustenance of the world,and we are all equally depend- 
ent upon their labor,and I would be the last one to use what 
little influence I might possess to their injury. Ineither underes- 
timate their importance nor reflect upon their intelligence when I 
say they are gullible. Smarting under real or imaginary wrongs, 
they too readily lend alistening ear toevery mountebank and im- 
poster that infests the country. They are drawn into every 
nicely devised swindle and fraud that human ingenuity can de- 
vise. The lightning-rod man, the farming-implement note shark, 
the sewing-machine crank, and even the ubiquitous book agent 
and patent-medicine vender plys his avocation at their doors. 
Their plausible stories are believed. The mind is ripe for the 
acquisition of new ideas and false theories. When the climax 
comes and they find they have been defrauded, the city man is 
held responsible and roundly abused. 

But I um not surprised at this feeling, knowing asI do the 
agencies that distribute the seeds of discontent. Brand these 
cranks and demagogues with an indellible mark so you will know 
them, and compare them with the board of trade men, the mer- 
chants and handlers of farm products, after this bill becomes a 
law. We donot fear the comparison nor doubt your honest ver- 
dict. I know they have been deluded and brought into an advo- 
cacy of this bill by misrepresentations and with the assurance 
that it will enhance the value of the product of the farm. They 
have never been so completely deceived, and woe be unto you, 
gentlemen, who are the principals to this deception, when they 
are awakened to a true realization of thefact. The day of reck- 
oning will come, and you will flee from their wrath as from a 
plague. 

If this measure becomes a law he will be like the boy the farmer 
caught up in his apple tree. To punish him the farmer left his 
bulldog to guard the tree and returned to the house to watch 
po “epee Fortunately for the dog, the boy had a saw, and 
he finally concluded that his only chance was to saw off a large 
limb and let it fall on the dog, and if it did not kill him might 
scare him away. He therefore vigorously applied the saw to 
the limb between himself and the trunk of the tree, and ina 
short time the boy, limb, and dog were all on the ground to- 
gether, with thedog on top. I need not say that the boy in this 
case represents the farmer and the dog the monopolist. 

Some of the provisions of the bill, Mr. Speaker, are so pre- 

sterous as almost to reflect upon the sanity of its authors. 

hat the dealer must register with an internal-revenue officer 
every purchase or sale that he makes, and when the ownership 
changes, no matter how small the quantity, he must rush to the 
revenue Officer and pay for a transfer of ownership. Can you 
imagine anything so supremely foolish? To handle the com- 
merce of this grand country on such a basis is impossible. You 
might as well attempt to stop the cyclone with a palm leaf as to 
confine our commerce to such restrictions and within such nar- 
row limits. 

The friends of this bill claim that there are more bears than 
bulls, and hence free offerings depress prices. This, I assert, is 
nottrue. There must be a buyer forevery seller or no transaction 
can take place. Weare told that bears offer millions when there 
are no bulls to take them, and thereby depreciate prices. This 
may sometimes be the case, but it is invariably when the product 
offered is beyond its consumptive or shipping value. Whenever 
the depreciation is too great manufacturers, speculators, and 
shippers come in and take the offerings. In every primary and 
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distributing market in this country there is abundant capital 
ready to invest if there is a small manufacturing or shipping 
margin, or men that will take the product asan investment. In 
any of these conditions the market is strengthened and the 
farmer is necessarily benefited. We have heard a great deal 
about corners in grain and provisions. 

I want to ask the gentleman if they ever knew a farmer to be 
hurt by a corner; if so, he had been selling something that he 
did not own? Corners are made and run by what are called 
bulls, the sufferers being bears, who sell something which they 
do not possess, the very class of traders you want to reach and 
which you claim are the vampires of commerce. If a farmer 
has anything to sell when prices are inflated is he not benefited? 
There are some farmers on this floor, and I would like to ask 
them if, when marketing the product of their farms, they do 
not realize better prices when ies are a number of buyers than 
can possibly be secured when the number is limited? Competi- 
tion not only increases traffic but stimulates values. Eliminate 


| from trade the shipper and the speculator by the abolition of 


\ | future trading and you at once destroy competitionand leave the 
tlemen know not what they do, they do not realize the far-rearech- | 


farmer to the tender mercies of his new-found friends, the phil- 


| anthropic monopolists. 


The advocates of this bill will tell you that dealing in futures 
is just as pernicious, as demoralizing, as unlawful as options, 
puts and. calls, or the lowest class of gambling. They will tell 
you that deliveries are not made on one-fiftieth of the futures 
sold in our markets, even when an agreement to receive or de- 
liver is entered into. For the sake of argument I will grant 
this to be true, that deliveries are not made on an enormously 
large per cent of the futures sold on our boards of trade; that 
speculators mostly make settlements before the maturity of the 
contract. But have not men a right tospeculate with their own 
money? Eliminate the spirit of speculation from any branch of 
business and you remove its greatest element of strength. If 
there is no hope of gain there is no incentive, no ambition to 
encourage men to enter the great marts of trade and struggle 
for supremacy. 

Does such a contest injure the farmer or endanger the com- 
merce of the country? Does it depress prices? I say emphat- 
ically, no, but has quite the contrary effect. Is not every man 
who buys a future as much interested in the advance of that com- 
modity as the seller is in a decline? Does he not work as zeal- 
ously to put it up as the other does to put it down? Does not 
this struggle between buyer and seller result in steadier markets, 
thereby enabling the producer to obtain better prices than he 
could otherwise expect? Destroy this competition, leave the 
honest farmer, the millionaire manufacturer, and the elevator 
combine to themselves, as you will if you pass this bill, and you 
will soon find that farm mortgages will multiply and the sheriff 
and auctioneer will be the busiest men in the rural districts. 

There are many products of the farm that are never traded in 
for future delivery that suffer as serious fluctuations as those 
mentioned. Take potatoes for example, the food of the people 
the world over, a substitute for both bread and meat. We see 
them selling one year at $1 per bushel, and the next year at 25 
cents. Is the cause of this speculation or future trading? 
No, gentlemen, and the friends of this measure know it is over- 

roduction, and whenever our crops are plentiful we shall have 
ow prices until we find or create an outlet for our surplus, the 
very thing it s2ems to me you are so anxious to prevent by un- 
wise and restrictive legislation. 

A few weeks ago we heard many of the ablest men on this 
floor assert most positively that the attitude of the Government 
on the silver question was the cause of the low price of farm 
products, and that the panacea was the free coinage of silver. 

‘ou will hear the very same gentlemen say now it is tradiag in 
futures. We hear from another quarter it is the adulteration 
of food—to-morrow it will be something else. 

I claim, Mr. Speaker, the true cause, if not found in our pro- 
tective system of taxation, can be traced to an overproduction 
and to exorbitant transportation rates. Correct these evils, and 
foster our export trade that we may market our increasing sur- 
plus, and you will have solved the problem. 

When a farmer has to pay 12 to 20 cents per bushel to get his 
corn and wheat to market, you need not go further to inquire the 
cause of low prices. Cheapen transportation and you correspond- 
ingly enhance the value of farm products, as they must pay the 
costof freight and handling, not only to the distributing market, 
but to the home of the consumer, be that in New England or the 
Old World. Then, if we want to ameliorate the condition of the 
farmer, let us give these questions due consideration. I trust, 
Mr. Speaker, the House may weigh this matter carefully and 
dispassionately. I take it we all want to do what is right, what 
is best for the people and the country. I honestly and conscien- 
tiously differ with the advocates of this measure, and think no 
greater calamity could befall our commerce than its passage, and 
I hope Congress in its wisdom may avert the impending evil. 








The Needs of the Farmer. 
SPEECH 
HON. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR, 
OF OHIO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 8, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9089) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture— 


Mr, JOSEPH D. TAYLOR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: This bill is a rebuke to the complaints made 
here and elsewhere that Congress ignores the wants of the 
farmer. This bill appropriates $3,190,495, and the entire appro- 
priation is intended to benefit agriculture. No class of people 
has ever been able to secure all the legislation it demanded, but 
it is apparent that the farmers have not been forgotten. Let us 
enumerate a few of the more important laws in the interest of 
agriculture: 

1. The Agricultural Bureau was created for the exclusive 
benefit of agriculture; when the Bureau was made a Department 


its chief became the Secretary of Agriculture, and has since had | 


a voice and a vote in all the Cabinet councils of the nation. 

2. The Congress of the United States has been instrumental in 
establishing agricultural colleges in all the States, and hes do- 
nated 10,000,000 acres of land tomaintainthem. These col ages 
are for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts, and were 
established July 2, 1862. 

3. On the 2d of March, 1887, Congress passed a law establish- 


ing, in connection with these agricultural colleges, experiment | 
stations for the purpose of promoting agricultural science and | 


giving to farmers practical knowledge. These experiment sta- 


tions have proven so satisfactory that the number has been in- | 


creased. 

4. The last Congress passed alaw making an annual appropria- 
tion of $15,000 to each of the agricultural colleges, to be increased 
$1,000 a year until it reaches $25,000 a year, to be used exclu- 
sively for agricultural and mechanical instruction. This bill 
will provide, when the amount reaches the maximum, a perma- 
nent endowment of over a million dollars a year. 

5. When the farmers’ profits were consumed by excessive 
freights Congress created an interstate-commerce commission 
and gave it authority to demand equal and equitable freight 
charges, and from that time to this the law has been enforced. 

6. Congress passed the oleomargarine bill, which raises reve- 





| energy as we are now building railways. 








nue and protects the farmers who sell butter and the people who | 


consume it, so that no one is now defrauded or deceived. 


Mr. Chairman, I might name the McKinley law, with its reci- | 


procity provisions, and half a dozen other laws which have been 
enacted in the interest of agriculture, but I have named enough 
to show that the farmers have not been so grievously neglected 
assome gentlemen seem to think. I might enumerate the ob- 
jects for which the money appropriated in this bill is to be used 


relating to the products of the farm, to meat inspection, to the | 


seed to be sown, the harvests to be gathered, the diseases of 
stock, the destruction of insects, and a hundred other things in- 
tended to benefit the farmer. 

I think it is only fair toadmit that it has been the aim of Con- 


pone way. The trouble has been in ascertaining what will 


have already done I propose to point out what I conceive to be 
some of the further needs of agriculture. 


INTERNAL WATER WAYS. 


Mr. Chairman, we have about the same number of eanals that 
we had fifty years ago, while we have built within this period 
170,000 miles of railroad. Transportation of farm products costs 
three or four times as much by rail as by canal or river and seven 
or eight times as much as by the ocean, and if the farmers are 


to get anything like the value of their farm products they must | be a good investment and the sum borrowed would be smaller 


| in proportion than the sums borrowed to build canals fifty years 
|ago. We have paid alarge amount of national indebtedness, 


have internal water ways and cheaper transportation. 
The cost of moving freight by teams is thirty times greater 
than it is by rail, and hence we have made great progress 


in building railroads, but the difference between freights by | 


rail and water would be a profit to the farmer, and result in no 
injury to the railroads, as experience shows that railroads along 
canals and rivers are the most successful railroads in the coun- 
try, because of the additional business thereby created. 

_The canals should be enlarged instead of being abandoned, the 
rivers that empty into the Gulf of Mexico and run toward the 
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South, should be connected with the lakes of the North, and in- 
termediate water ways should so intersect the country that every 
farming region would have an outlet by water for its products. 
The Mississippi and Illinois Rivers are now being connected with 
Lake Michigan by the Hennepin Canal. The Ohio River, at 
Wheeling, and the Muskingum River, at Zanesville, should be 
connected with Lake Erie. Therivers at Pittsburg, the Hudson 
River and the harbor at New York should be connected with the 
great lakes of the North. The Hennepin Canal is to be 80 feet 
wide and 7 feet deep, capable of carrying steam canal boats of 
large burden and doing an immense business between the South 
and Chicago. 

All the canals in the country can be enlarged in the same way 
and made useful in furnishing cheap transportation. If you will 
glance over the country you will note that water transportation 
settled the future of every great city. The Erie Canal gave a 
greater impetus to the growth of New York City than any half 
dozen railroads built since. 

THIS IS NO UTOPIAN SCHEME. 

If we had water ways running north and south as we have rail- 
ways running east and west, the very cheapness of transporta- 
tion would compel an interchange of products between the North 
and South which would be profitable to both sections. And the 
time is not distant when water ways will be built with as much 
Additional means of 
transportation must be furnished. The railroads are now taxed 
almost to their full capacity and the demand of business men is 
for more cars and more trains. Our population is growing, our 
cities are multiplying, our internal trade is becoming immense, 
and we can not depend npon railroads for all of our transporta- 
tion, and if we do we can not expect cheap transportation. 

When the Hennepin Canal project was first presented it had 
few supporters. In one Congress it was ruled out on a point of 
order, but its friends pushed on, and I was always glad to help 
them, until they succeeded, and the work is now being prose- 
cuted. I remember when at a large meeting in Marietta, Ohio, 
in 1884, I was called upon to speak with ex-Speaker REED, while 
the audience was waiting for BLAINE, and I said then that there 
was no reason in the world why the Muskingum River should 
not be maintained at the expenseof the Government instead of 
at the expense of the State. Some of the people thought that 
such talk as that wasnonsense, but the Muskingum River is now 
being maintained by the Government and will be in all the 
future, and it is a more important river than a hundred others 
which find a place in every river and harbor bill, and it would 
be still more important if it were extended to Lake Erie by some 
suitable water way. 

WHAT ABOUT THE MONEY? 

Can we do this? Can we build water ways all over the country? 
If one-half of the money appropriated in the river and harbor 
bills could be used for internal water ways it would require only 
afew years to accomplish a great deal in this direction; and it 
is the judgment of many of the older mentbers of Congress that 
fully one-half of the money appropriated in every river and har- 
bor bill is wasted. Judge HOLMAN, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, thinks that much more than one-half is 
spent on worthless projects. If this money which is now wasted 


| could be applied to these water ways they could soon be made. 


It does not require alarge amountof money to enlarge and im- 
prove anordinarycanal. Butsupposeit doescosta large amount, 
the country is able to furnish it, and better able to furnish the 
money than it is able to do without the canals. They are build- 


| ing a ship canal in Greece which is to cost $12,000,000. They 
gress in the main to benefit the farmers of this country inevery | 
| The ship canal which is proposed from Pittsburg to Lake Erie 
yenefit the farmer and what will not. In addition to what we | 





are building another in England which is to cost $40,000,000, 


is to be 100 miles long and is to cost $26,000,000. 

Another is proposed from Philadelphia to New York. But 
these are ship canals and are not the kind of water ways I am 
proposing. lam proposing the enlargement and the construc- 
tion of good canals such as will meet the demands of the coun- 
try through which they pass, on which steam canal boats can 
move to and fro with rapidity carrying 250 to 300tons. France, 
which is smaller than some of our States, has five thousand 
miles of canals and canalized rivers. If we should borrow $300,- 
000,000 and use it in building water ways the expenditure would 


and why not let the next generation pay something for the ben- 
efits which they will receive? 
A MERCHANT MARINE. 

When we have provided water ways to carry our products from 
the interior to the Atlantic on the east, to the Pacific on the 
west, to the Great Lakes’on the north, and to the Gulf on the 
south, we want a merchant marine which will carry them to all 
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parts of the world. American sails should whiten every sea, and 
American ships and American sailors should crowd every port 
on the globe. The building of these ships would furnish employ- 
ment to mechanics, and sailing them employment for sailors as 
well as create a demand for materials, and would give us such a 
hold on the sea in time of peace that we could not be driven from 
it in time of war. would enable us to exhibit our products in 
foreign lands and invite the trade of every country in the world; 
and it would bring to us an income of $150,000,000 to $200,000,000, 
@ year. 

England built up her foreign trade and secured her foreign 
markets in this way, and she now has an income of $250,000,000 
a year from her carrying trade alone. If we carried only two- 
thirds of our own commerce we should have an income from this 
source of at least $150,000,000 a year, besides the opportunity of 
establishing commercial relations with foreign countries. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I would like toask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. All right. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Does the gentleman think that what ails the 
farmers is that they do not work hard enough; that if they had 
alittle snap about them and would work more they would be 
better off? 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. What I said was in regard toa 
certain class of farmers who work their jaws more than they 
work their land; men who are raising recruits for the People’s 
party; and what I said has been indorsed by the newspapers in 
Towa and Kansas, and I think it will meet the approval of all 
— who do not belong to the People’s party, and most of 
them. 
Mr. SIMPSON. You asserted that in your speech a short 
ago, and I was surprised to see you change your views so sud- 
denly. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. What I said was in a contro- 
versy with you, and I still stand by every word I said when it is 
stated correctly. I hold in my hand the Topeka Capital, and I 
shall read a short extract from an editorial in this paper in re- 
gard to the gentleman’s course in picturing the deplorable con- 
dition of the Kansas farmers: 

BIG COMPLAINTS AND LITTLE REMEDIES. 

The climax was reached in the disgrace to which the great State of Kansas 
has been wubjected by the farcical ignorance and idiotic statesmanship of 
men like SIMPSON, when Kansas had to be defended by an Ohio Congressman 
in ay to the aspersions cast upon it by our own Representatives. SIMPSON 
carried his outrageous attacks upon the State to such an extremity of false- 
hood that the Hon. J. D. TAYLOR, of Ohio, a Republican, took the floor tosay 
that he owned 800 acres of land in Greenwood County, Kans., and received 
a good interest on the investment, and he hoped the malicious statements 
made against the State by her Répresentatives in the House would notcreate 
a@ prejudice against her on the part of people of other States and of the 
world generally. 

This is what the Topeka Capital says in regard to the collo- 
quy, in which I advised certain gentlemen to talk less and work 
more, and I am sure the advice is good if taken as I gave it. 

Mr. DAVIS. I want to ask the gentleman a question in re- 
lation to the merchant marine. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Ask it. 

Mr. DAVIS. The point is this: You stated that we had no 
merchant marine. In 1850 we had as much as Great Britain, or 
all the world combined excluding Great Britain. We had 300,- 
000 sailors upon the seas. What has become of that marine and 
of those sailors? 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. That has nothing to do with the 
value of a merchant marine. The lossof our merchant marine 
rrew out of several causes, which I can not discuss now, but its 

ecline began under a Democratic administration in 1855. 

Mr. DAVIS. ..What destroyed it? 

Mr. GROUT. The war. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. The war destroyed it largely, 
but its decline began before the war, when English iron ships 
were introduced. 

Mr. DAVIS. There were five ironclads fighting our commerce 
during the war. The war destroyed all of it. The war of 1812 
did not destroy our commerce. hy did the last war? 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. We never had such awar as the 
iast war. The trouble with you is that you disregard admitted 
facts. You advocate free trade, for instance, when it is known 
that free trade has stricken down the farmers of Great Britain, 
has reduced the price of land in England, and completely para- 
lyzed agriculture. You advocate the subtreasury system of Gov- 
ernment loans, when this system has bankrupted the Argentine 
Republic. There is a greater ‘percentage of failures in the city 
of New York than there is among the farmers in Kansas, and yet 
men insist that bankruptcy is the inevitable result of trying to 
farm in Kansas. There is a larger number of failures among 
men who attempt to practice law than there is among the Kan- 
sas farmers. No matter how bad the condition of agriculture is 
_ Kansas, it is of no_use to make it appear ten times as bad as 
it is. 





ne 


It does infinite harm to scatter discontent and despondency 
among thefarmers by attempting to show that they are oppressed 
and in the depths of degradation. The descriptions which have 
been given on this floor depict a most deplorable state of affairs, 
and if the condition is half as bad as is claimed the subtreasury 
scheme would be an inadequate remedy. 

Mr. DAVIS. Pharaoh said the same thing in Egypt some 
thousands of years ago. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. It does no good to dwell upon 
imaginary evils and picture the horrors of peverty and want 
when you do not propose a remedy which commands the respect 
of any considerable number of people. You only injure your own 
State, keep people from going there, keep down the price of land, 
and keep up the rate of interest by keeping money away. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have been diverted from what I intended 
tosay. I wanted tosuggest another measure which I think will 
greatly benefit the farmers. I refer to the Hatch bill which 
passed the House on Monday last. It will prevent gambling in 
agricultural products, and enable the farmer to sell whatever he 
produces, according to the law of supply and demand. I wish 
also to refer to the bill which was under consideration a few days 
since which proposed to give free delivery to the mails in the 
rural districts; I advocated it onthe ground that the farmers pay 
as much postage as people in the city, and are just as much en- 
titled to the free delivery of their mails, and really more, as they 
are necessarily more inconveniently situated. This would not 
only brighten life in the country, and bring homes more in con- 
tact with the world, but it would distribute money to localities 
where it is greatly needed, and to this extent increase the pros- 
perity of the farmer. 

And then, Mr. Chairman, I believe in two other things which 
would help the farmers. I believein a per diem service pension 
law and a Blair educational bill. Every soldier should be pen- 
sioned and every illiterate should be educated. The one would 
carry money to therural districts of the North, and the other to 
the rural districts ofthe South. The country needs both of these 
great measures, and they would do more to strengthen the 
foundations of the Republic than all the war ships of the Navy. 
The money that now accumulates in the great money centers 
would be distributed into every part of the country, and give 
prosperity to the laboring classes and to the rural districts. It 
is statesmanship that the country needs, not demagogism, and 
these are the kind of measures that would relieve the wants of 
the people and distribute money where it is most needed. 

Mr. BLOUNT. How would you get the money? 

Mr.DAVIS. By taxing the soldier to pay his own pension. 

Mr. JOSEPH D.TAYLOR. Thiscountry has immense wealth 
and unbounded credit, and can do anything that it wants to do. 

Mr. BLOUNT. But the money is not in the Treasury, and 
how would you get it? 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. There are various ways of get- 
ting it. 

Mr. BLOUNT. But how? 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. If all the soldiers were put on 
the pension roll at once we could dispense with an army of pen- 
sion clerks and pension examiners, and the increased expense of 
pensicning all the soldiers over the present method in ten years 
from now would amount to very little. The present expense of 
the Pension Bureau is enormous, and the delay results in great 
injustice. The expense would be greatly diminished if all the 
soldiers were pensioned, as they will be before long anyway, and 
they might just as well be put on the pension roll at once. It 
will be a matter of economy in the end. 

This Government could borrow money enough to pension the 
soldiers and educate the illiterates and be richer and stronger 
then than itis now. Ohio and New York borrowed meney to 
build canals when the amounts borrowed were greater in pro- 
portion than what we would have to borrow now to make ail! of 
the improvements I have proposed, besides pensioning the sol- 
diers and educating the illiterates. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Yes, if you will be brief. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Would you be willing to put the Confed- 
erate soldiers on the pension rolls, too? That would distribute 
the money pretty generally. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. No,sir; I would never do an un- 
just thing that good might come of it; but I would educate all 
the illiterates of the South, black and white; make them intel- 
ligent citizens and voters, no matter how much money it would 
cost. I have always favored a measure of this kind. 

Mr. ENLOE. If we educate all the whites and blacks, and 
take all the money away from them, would you not increase their 
misery? 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. You might think that, but I 
should not. If you educate them and give them a fair chance 
in the world they will take care of themselves. 
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Mr. Chairman, I have been interrupted so often that I have 
not been able to enumerate all of the wants of agriculture. AndI 
want to say further, as emphatically as I can, what I have said 
on this floor several times before, that if the farmers’ wool had 
such protection as would enable the farmers of the United States 
to have 100,000,000 sheep, there would be no such thing as agri- 
cultural depression in any part of this country. 

The wool would be worth $200,000,000, the mutton would be 
worth $50,000,000, and the lands would be enhanced in value at 
least $50,000,000 more. We have never had the same prosperity 
in agriculture since the tariff on wool was reduced in 1883 that 
we had before; and the Democratic newspapers and the Demo- 
cratic State conventions, and the Democratic legislatures, that 
declared in favor of the’restoration of the tariff on wool were 
right, and the present Democratic party that declares in fayor 
of free wool is wrong. Give to the wool-growers just what the 
National Republican platform of 1888 promised, ‘‘ adequate pro- 
tection,” such as has been given to tin plate, and you will give 
farming an impetus such as it has not had in many years. 

Mr. Chairman, our friends on the other side of this Chamber, 
who advocate free wool so earnestly, do not seem to know what 
it is that has so greatly reduced the price of cotton. I beg to in- 
form them that they can not put the price of wool down without 
putting the price of cotton down. There is a price which de- 
termines the consumption of wool as well as the consumption of 
cotton, and this price determines whether wool or cotton shall 


be used in manufactures—one can be used as a substitute for the | 
other. The low price of wool and the clamor for free wool has | 


almost stricken down the cotton-planters of the South as well as 


the wool-growers of the North. There is a common interest be- | 


tween these two products, as there is between the growth of wool 
and all other agricultural products. If youstrike one you strike 
all. 

The growth of sugar cane and the building up of the sugar in- 
dustry would also diversify agricultural productions and give a 
degree of prosperity to all agricultural pursuits, and I heartily 
indorse the appropriations in this bill for this purpose. [If all 
the farmers raise corn we will have too much corn. If they all 





raise cotton we will have too much cotton. If men are driven | 


out of one agricultural industry by its destruction, they will go 


into another and possibly overdo it, and hence it is that the | 
farmer who does not grow wool is just as much interested in the | 


protection and prosperity of this industry as the farmer who 
does. All of these industries are so interwoven that one can not 
be injured without all being injured. 


Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield for aquestion right | 


there? 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Yes, if you will be quick about it. 

Mr. BUTLER. 
this diversity of agricultural products? 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. By a high protective tariff. 
[Derisive laughter on the Democratic side. | 

Mr. BUTLER. At whose expense? 

Mr. GROUT and Mr. FUNSTON. At nobody’s expense. 


| 
| 
| 


By what method are you going to bring about | 


Mr. BUTLER. Then you are going to bring about a benefit | 


without taking it out of anybody. 


Mr. JOSEPH D.TAYLOR. Certainly. Thatisit. We want | 
to build up and protect a great home market where we can sell | 


all the products which the soil and climate of the United States | 
| put in them. 


can produce. Nine-tenths of the products of the farm are per- 
ishable and can not be transported to foreign countries. The 
growth of cereals exhausts land, while sheep improve it. We 
want the largest home market that we can have. Under the 
revenue tariff we had before the war the people in my district 
were nearly all farmers and were almost without a market for 
nine-tenths of the products of the farm, but now mills and facto- 
ries and furnaces stretch for a hundred miles along the Ohio 
River and extend into all the towns of the country where they 
have fuel, and now whatever can be produced can be sold. The 
smoke of these great industries is a constant reminder of the be- 
neficence of a protective tariff. 

Mr. DAVIS. While there is this prosperty that you speak of 
in your own State of Ohio there are thirty-five foreclosures in the 
county where I live. There was $64,000 resting on these farms 
before forclosure. After foreclosure there was still $28,000 rest- 
ing on the debtors. 


r. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. These debts and foreclosures are | 
found everywhere, and have always existed, and I can remem- | 


ber when there were many more of them than there are now. 
The rapid settlement of the Western States and the temptations 
of the homestead laws induced thousands of people to emigrate 
and go in debt who would be better off probably if they had not 
ventured so much. But this situation is not found in the West 
more than elsewhere, for I have the annual message of Governor 
Boies, the Democratic governor of Iowa, of whom the Democrats 





are so proud, and he saysin this message thatthe State of lowa 
was never more prosperous than at the present time. 

Mr. DAVIS. I have the official statement on this subject. 
Governor Boies does not live in Kansas. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. But I want to read an extract 
from Governor Boies’s message of January 28 last, since the last 
election. 

In discharging this duty it is my pleasant privilege to say that at no time 
in the history of Iowa have her people been blessed with more generous pros- 
perity than they now enjoy. 

Mr. HARRIES. Because they reélected Boies governor. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. It is the Democratic governor 
of Iowa who says this; he enters his protest against the dark 
anes and deplorable pictures which these gentlemen are 
making. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will state to the gentleman that everybody 
in Iowa agrees that Iowa is more prosperous and is benefited in 
every way by two years of Governor Boies’s administration. We 
all agree to that. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Then, Mr. Chairman, there is 
another thing. If the destruction and waste of the liquor traffic 
in the United States could be stopped, and the money used in this 
traffic and consumed by the people in drink could be diverted 
into the channels of legitimate business, agriculture and every 
other kind of business would be more prosperous. 

Mr. CASTLE. What would you do with your barley? 

Mr. JOSEPH D.TAYLOR. Feedit tothe hogs. These gen- 
tlemen say that there is an overproduction of cotton in the South. 
I think they are mistaken. There are thousands of people all 
over the country who are in actual need of more cotton goods 
than they have or ever have had. They suffer for want of cot- 
ton goods, and yet the liquor traffic is allowed to consume in 
this country every year more than a $1,000,000,000. No wonder 
that we have hard times. A thousand millions of dollars would 
buy cotton and wool, iron and steel; it would build houses and 
homes, railroads and canals, and make a great many people both 
prosperous and happy. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. But we do not make whisky out of cotton. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Why do not these gentlemen 
raise their voices against this traffic and help to rescue the homes 
and families of the poor from this vice? I speak now only of its 
pecuniary, and not of its moral aspect. The latter beggars de- 
scription, but we ought to be able to see the pecuniary loss which 
this traffic entails. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Why do not the people of Ohio buy the 
cotton of the South? We have more of it than we have any use 
for. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. If I had the money spent for 
liquor in Ohio every year I could buy all the surplus cotton of 
the South nine times over. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Does the gentleman mean to say that the peo- 
ple of Ohio drink nine times the value of the cotton crop? 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. No,I did not say that. I stated 
that the money spent for liquor in Ohio would buy your surplus 
cotton nine times over. 

There is still another thing. The people in the South and 
West need more banks. Youcan not expect to have a factory 
or a mill or anything of this kind in a town that has no bank. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. We have plenty of banks but nothing to 


Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. The other day you tried to re- 
vive the old State banking system, because you said that the 
State banks would bring money into your immediate localities 
If you would make the law so that national banks could live in 
the South and West you could have just as many of them as you 
need. There is nothing political in the national banking sys- 
tem. In my country there are as many Democrats in national 
banks as there are Republicans. 

Mr. DAVIS. Our party voted against that bill. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. You voted right once, and I am 
giad of it; but there is no reason, Mr. Chairman, why Southern 
people or Western people should not have just as many national 
banks as they want, and they would furnish just as much money 
and better money than State banks, but if Congress continues to 
tax them as they are now taxed they will not increase in number 
anywhere. s 

Mr. DAVIS. We do not want national banks. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. You certainly do not want the 
old State banking system renewed, because that would not afford 
relief. 

Mr. DAVIS. We want greenbacks. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. I thought you wanted silver. 

Mr. DAVIS. We want greenbacks. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. What would be the use of green- 
backs unless you could redeem themin gold? If the Govern- 
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ment would issue all the greenbacks that you gentlemen propose, 
you know, or ought to know, that neither this Government nor 
any other government in the world could redeem them at par, 
or redeem themat all. And when you proposed a silver bill you 
proposed a cowardly bill. Why did you not propose a silver bill 
that would meet the wants of the country, if what you say about 
the condition of the country is true? Why did you not bring in 
a silver bill to compel men to receive silver in payment of debts 
contracted to be paid in gold? 

It is a disputed question whether Congress can make a law in- 
terfering with contracts providing for payments in gold, but if it 
was intended to do this, it should have been so expressed in the 
bill, so that there should be no doubt as to the intention of Con- 
gress. 


You brought in a bill that proposed to make poor people re- | 


ceive silver and allowed the rich todemand gold. 

Mr. BLAND. The gentleman is altogether mistaken. It 
made the dollar legal tender for every debt, public and private, 
without exception. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. 
tracts. 

Mr. DAVIS. We do not want any gold contracts. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Why did you not put it in the 
bill that silver should be a legal tender in the payment of all 
contracts, including gold contracts? 

Mr. BLAND. It was made legal tender forall contracts, pub- 
lic and private. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

* a me 


Not in the payment of gold con- 


a De g x 


Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. The gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. SIMPSON] is disposed to be quite severe in his attack on the 
Topeka Capital and myself. The Topeka Capital is too well 
known to need any defense. In regard to the remarks which he 
attributes to me I need only refer to the RECORD. Inevermade 
the statements which he attributes to me, as the RECORD shows; 
and this House will bear witness that I have never uttered a 
word or cast a vote on this floor which was not intended to be in 
the interest of agriculture. My remarks referred to a particu- 
lar class of farmers, of which he is a distinguished -representa- 
tive. The gentleman has claimed on this floor, and in a speech 
which he has distributed, that— 

There is not a man with any sense in this country who would take a farm 
asa gift to-day either in New England or anywhereelse while this iniquitous 
tariff is in existence, because he could not make a living on it. 

And on one occasion, when he was uttering views like these, I 
interrupted him and said that I had bought a farm in Kansas 
about a year ago, and paid for it 75 per cent more than had been 
paid for it eight or nine years before. Instead of publishing 
what Isaid, these ‘‘ calamity ” publishers printed in their papers 
that I said that I had paid 700 per cent more than it had been 
bought for. All who heard me know this to be untrue. They 
then proceeded to disprove a statement which I had never made. 

The RECORD shows, and many of you will remember that I 
said 75 per cent, and I said this on the spurof the moment, with- 
out having any opportunity to make a calculation. And now the 
gentleman says that he has a letter showing that I paid for this 
land with the stock of a bankrupt cattlecompany. I did pay for 
the land in the stock of a cattle company, but I never heard be- 
fore that the company was bankrupt. On the contrary, the com- 
pany was as far from bankruptcy as any bank in the State of Kan- 
sas. I gave $13,000 of this stock for 800 acres of land, and at the 
time I bought the land the stock was considered worth par by 
every member of the company, and I got the par value for the 
stock I did not use in this purchase. It is true that some of the 
stockholders subsequently sold their stock for 80 cents on the 
dollar for cash, which they concluded to do when they learned 
that a large ranch which their stock in part represented was not 
divisible on account of the location of the water. I advised 
against this sale, and always insisted that the stock was worth 
par, and I would not sell my land to-day for what I paid for it in 
this stock unless I feared the success of the People’s party. I 
tried to buy some adjoining land at the time, but could notdoso 
at the price I paid for the 800 acres. 

But, Mr. Chairman, counting my stock at 80 per cent, the cash 
paid to those who took no land, it shows that I paid in cash $10,- 
400, which is an advance on the cost of the land of 40 or 50 per 
cent. The company purchased the land for cash, and my pur- 
chase, reduced to a cash basis, which I never recognized, and 
which I would not now recognize if a cash offer were made me, 
shows that this statement that land is worthless in Kansas is not 
true: and I am now receiving an annual rent of about $600 a year 
for this 800 acres of land, which is another refutation of the state- 
ment that no man of senss would take a Kansas farm as a gift. 

Then he arraigns me for the crime of being a bank president. 
To this charge | plead guilty. [am president of the Ohio Na- 


tional Bank here in Washington, which has a capital of $200,000. 





This bank was to have been located in Kansas; but the over- 
throw of the Republican party and the election of such men as 
the Kansas Representative caused the stockholders to change 
their minds and locate the bank here in Washington, where the 
tidal wave of repudiation is not likely to come. He charges 
banks with exacting from 12 to 24 per cent interest, but I can 
inform the gentleman that the Ohio National has two or three 
hundred thousand dollars loaned, and has never charged on any 
loan, so far as I know, more than 6 per cent interest. The bank 
is right here in the city and the gentleman can ascertain whether 
this is true or not. 

He says that I charged the laboring men with drinking too 
much liquor. Every man who is present knows that this is not 
true. I did not say a word about the classes that drink or do 
not drink. I simply referred to the tremendous loss, the tre- 
mendous waste of money which this traffic causes, and the ruin- 
ous effect it has on @il classes, in all kinds of business. Then 
| he says that gentlemen of my class ‘‘steal into a back parlor 
somewhere and have a negro waiter bring the liquor to them by 
the bottleful and thus they escape detection.” 

The gentleman is at perfect liberty to make this charge in my 
district. It would need no denial where I am known. I was 
born and have always lived in the district which I represented 
three terms in this House. I did not have to emigrate to the 
west in order tocome toCongress. [Laughter.] My present dis 
trict does not embrace the county in which I was born, but a 
Democratic Legislature is responsible for the change. 

And I will say another thing in reply to this mean accusation, 
and that is that my majority was increased a thousand votes 
every time I was a candidate. My predecessor’s majority was 
less than a thousand votes the last time he was elected, while 
my majority was over 5,000 the last time in the same counties. 
I am speaking now of the district in which I was born and have 
always lived, and gentlemen may go there and the people will 
tell them whether I ‘‘drink whisky behind doors” or not. 
[Laughter.] The gentleman from Kansas may know how that is 
practiced, but I do not. I have been against the liquor traffic 
all my life, and have never hesitated to express my views at any 
time or place for the sake of office or honor or emoluments of 
any kind. 





Duty on Tin Plate, ete. 


SPEECH 


HON. LOUIS E. ATKINSON. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 16, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8033) to reduce the duty on tin 
plate, terne plate, and taggers’ tin, and to repeal paragraph 209 of section 1 of 
an act entitled ‘‘An act to reduce the revenue, and for other purposes ’— 
| Mr. ATKINSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The bill under consideration provides for the 
reduction of the duty on foreign tin and terne plates when im- 
| ported into the United States from 2.2 cents per pound to 1 cent 
| a pound, and proposes further to adopt actual free trade in tin 
| and terne plates after October 1, 1894. 
| Although the items affected by the bill are not numerous, yet 
| the principles involved are general in their character anc the 
| discussion of the relative advantages of the policy of protection 
| to American industries on the one hand and a revenue tariff tend- 
| ing to free trade on the other is strictly inorder. For if free 
trade in tin plate, which we are now prepared to make here, be 
the ultimate purpose of the Democratic party I assume that they 
can assign equally cogent reasons for placing other products of 
American factories upon the free list. There is no doubt of our 
ability to make tin and terne plate, for the progress in this manu- 
| facture already made fully proves this. 
| The question is, Shall we make them here or buy them abroad? 
| If made here, American artisans will be employed; they will be 
| paid American wages; Americancapital will be utilized, and the 
| cost, income, and profit of the manufacture of these things will be 

expended here and contribute to the wealth of the nation. If made 
| abroad, the wages of the laborers employed will be paid to for- 
| eign artisans, and the profits will go into the hands of the own- 

ers of foreign capital, and our nation will be deprived of the 
| benefit thereof. The issue is broad and comprehensive, and I be- 











| lieve that we should settle it in favor of home interests, good 
wages, and sound prosperity. 








The tariff of 1 cent per a proposed by the billis a revenue 
duty only, and it is virtually conceded that no tin plate can be 
tnade in this country if the duty is so low. The bill illustrates 
the tendency of the Democratic party, which seems to intend to 
reach virtual free trade through a revenue tariff. The debates 
on this subject here and elsewhere and their party platforms all 
show that a tariff for protection is abhorrent to them, and atariff 
for revenue only is what they would adopt at once if they could. 
I object to this policy because free trade or a revenue tariff has 
always brought this country to bankruptcy and financial dis- 
tress, and American history clearly shows it. 

The free-trade movement which led to the repeal of the pro- 
tective tariff of 1842 is within the memory of many living men, 
and may be properly cited as an example. After the adoption 
of the tariff of 1842 the Democrats inaugurated a deceptive cam- 
paign, as we have always seen them do. They inscribed on 
their banners ** Polk, Dallas, and the tariff of 1842,” and asserted 
that Polk was a better protectionist than Henry Clay. They 
won by misrepresentation, and Mr. Polk became President of 
the United States. Then the mask was krown off, and duties 
were reduced to what was considered a revenue basis, in 1846. 
The newly-elected President in his first annual message, sent to 
Congress in December, 1845, outlined the new Democratic pol- 
icy, and advised the adoption of a revenue tariff. 

I invite attention to his language used on this occasion, because 
he defines the meaning of a tariff for revenue and distinguishes 
it from a tariff for protection, and he discloses the purposes of 
his party at the same time. 


[Extract from Polk’s first annual message. ] 


The attention of Congress is invited to the importance of making suitable 
modifications and reductions of the rates of duty imposed by our present 
tariff laws. The object of imposing duties on imports should be toraise reve- 
nue to pay the necessary expenses of Government. Congress may undoubt- 
edly, in the exercfse of a sound discretion, discriminate in arranging the rates 
of duty on different articles; but the discriminations should be within the 
revenue standard, and be made with the view to raise money for the support 
of the Government. 

It becomes important to understand distinctly what is meant by arevenue 
standard, the maximum of which should not be exceeded in the rates of duty 
imposed. It is conceded, and experience proves, that duties may be laid so 
high as to diminish or prohibit altogether the importation of any given ar- 
ticle, and thereby lessen or destroy the revenue which, at the lower rates, 
would be derived from its importation. Such duties exceed the revenue 
rates, and are not imposed to raise money for the support of the Govern- 
ment. 

If Congréss levy a duty for revenue of 1 per cent on a given article it will 
produce a given amount of money to the Treasury, and willincidentally and 
necessarily afford protection or advantage to the amount of 1 per cent tothe 
home manufacturer of a similar or like article over the importer. If the 
duty be raised to 10 per cent it will produce a greater amount of money and 
afford greater protection. If it still be raised to 20, 25, or 30per cent, and if 
as it is raised the revenue derived from it is increased, the protection or ad- 
vantage Will also be increased; but if it be raised to 31 per cent, and it is 
found that the revenue produced at that rate is less than at 30 per cent, it 
ceases to be a revenue duty. The precise point in the ascending scale of 
duties at which it is ascertained from experience that the revenue is great- 
est is the maximum rate of duty which can be laid for the bona fide pur- 
— of collecting money forthe support of the Government. To raise the 
duties higher than that point andthereby diminish the amount collected is 
to levy them for protection merely and not for revenue. 


The revenue tariff of 1846 was enacted in pursuance of this ree- 
ommendation, and two years afterwards Mr. Polk felicitates 
himself upon the effects of the reduction of customs duties, and 
shows that there has been an increase in the revenues. Again 
I quote from his message sent to Congress in December, 1847. 


[Extract from Polk's third annual message. ] 

During the past year the most gratifying proofs are presented that our 
country has been blessed with widespread and universal prosperity. There 
has been no period since the Government was founded when all the indus- 
trial pursuits of our people have been more successful or when labor in all 
branches of business has received a fairer or better reward. 

The act of the 30th of July, 1846, ‘reducing the duties on imports,” has been 
in force since the Ist of December last (1846), and Lam gratified to state that 
all the beneficial effects which were anticipated from its operation have been 
fully realized. The public revenue derived from customs during the year 
ending on the Ist day of December, 1847, exceeds by more than $8,000,000 the 
amount received in the preceding year under the operation of the act of 1842, 
which was superseded and repealed by it. 


For the purpose of increasing the revenue, Mr. Polk recom- 
mends the imposition of duties upon tea and coffee. 

But with this message his congratulations upon the effect of 
the newly adopted policy ended. A cloud had arisen which be- 
gan to obscure the bright horizon upon which he had looked 
with so much delight. The disasters that revenue tariffs have 
always brought in their train were alreadyin sight. He alludes 
to the depression of manufacturing interests, but he calls it tem- 
porary, and ascribes it to an erroneous cause. I give his state- 
ment in his own words, and quote from his annual message to 
Congress on the 5th of December, 1848: 


[Extract from Polk’s fourth annual message. | 


Severe commercial revulsions abroad have always heretofore operated to 
Ss a and often to affect disastrously, almost every branch of American 
us . s 
The temporary depression of a portion of our manufacturing interests is 
the effect of foreign causes, and is far less severe than has prevailed on all 
former similar occasions. 
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Unfortunately this depression was not a temporary affair. It 
had its origin in the vicious policy then and now pursued by the 
Democratic party, and nothing buta change in policy would cure 
the evil. The same depression continued, and his successor, 
President Fillmore, called attention to it and its cause and sug- 
gested aremedy, which, unhappily, wasnot then adopted. Iquote 
from President Fillmore’s first annual message, dated December 2, 
1850: 

{Extract from Fillmore’s first annual message. ] 

I strongly recommend a modification of the present tariff, which has pros- 
trated some of our mostimportantand necessary manufactures, and that spe- 
cific duties be imposed sufficient to raise the requisite revenue, and making 
such discrimination in favor of the industrial pursuits of our own country 
as to encourage home production, without excluding foreign competition. 

It is also important that an unfortunate provision in the present tariff 
which imposes a much higher duty upon the raw material that enters into 
our manufactures than u the manufactured article should be remedied. 

A duty laid upon an article which can not be produced in this country, such 
as tea and coffee, adds to the cost of the article, and is chiefly or wholly paid 
by the consumer. 

But a duty laid upon anarticle which may be produced here stimulates the 
skill and industry of our own country to produce the same article, which is 
brought into the market in competition with the foreign article, and the im- 
porter is thus compelled to reduce his price to that at which the domestic 
article can be sold, thereby throwing a part of the duty upon the producer 
of the foreign article. Thecontinuance of this process creates the skill and 
invites the capital which finally enables us to produce the article much 
cheaper than it could have been produced from abroad, thereby benefiting 
both the producer and the consumer at home. In consequence of this the 
artisan and the agriculturist are brought together, each affords a ready 
market for the produce of the other, and the whole country becomes pros- 
perous; and the ability to produce every necessary of life renders us inde- 
pendent in war as well as in peace. 


The warning of President Fillmore fell upon dull ears. No 
change of tariff policy was made and the second annual message 
of the President told a story of diminished exports, and showed 
the fallacy of the statement that ‘‘if we want to sell abroad we 
must buy abroad.” The imports continued to be large while the 
exports fell off and an adverse balance of trade of more than 
$24,000,000 showed the beginning of disaster. I quote from the 
annual message of President Fillmore, dated December 2, 1851: 

{Extract from Fillmore’s second annual message. ] 


The values of our domestic exports for the last fiscal year exhibit an in- 
crease of $43,646,322. At first view, this condition of our trade with foreign 
nations would seem to present the most flattering hopes of its future pros- 

yerity. 
; As cmeneteentins of the details of our exports, however, will show that the 
increased value of our exports for the last fiscal year is to be found in the 
high price of cotton which prevailed during the first half of that year, which 
has since declined about one-half. 

The value of our exports of breadstuffs and provisions, which it was sup- 
posed the incentive of a low tariff and large importations from abroad would 
have greatly augmented, has fallen from 68,701,921 in 1847, to $26,051,373 in 
1850, and to $21,848,653 in 1851, with a strong probability, amounting almost 
to a certainty, of a still further reduction in the current year. 

The aggregate values of rice exported during the last fiscal year, as com- 
pared with the previous year, also exhibit a decrease amounting to $460,917, 
which, with a decline in the values of the exports of tobacco for the same 
period, make an aggregate decrease in these two articles of $1,156,751. 

The policy which dictated a low rate of duties on foreign mérchandise, it 
was thought by those who promoted and established it, would tend to benefit 
the farming population of this country by increasing the demand and rais- 


| ing the price of agricultural products in foreign markets. 


The foregoing facts, however, seem to show incontestably that no such re- 
sult has followed the adoption of this policy. % 

On the contrary, notwithstanding the repeal of the restrictive cornlawsin 
England, the foreign demand for the products of the American farmer has 
steadily declined, since the short crops and consequent famine in a portion 
of Europe have been happily replaced by full crops and comparative abun- 
dance of food. 

The exports of specie to liquidate our foreign debt during the past fiscal 
year have been $24,263,979 over the amount of specie imported. 

The exports of specie during the first quarter of the present fiscal year have 
been $14,651,827. Should specie continue to be exported at this rate for the 
remaining three-quarters of this year it will drain from our metallic cur- 
rency during the year ending 30th June, 1852, the enornous amount of %8,- 
€07,208. 


No legislative action was taken upon the President’s recommen- 
dation, and in his message of December 6, 1852, he again called at- 
tention to the perils which environed the nation. Again I quote: 

[Extract from Fillmore’s third annual message. ]} 


Without repeating the arguments contained in my former message in favor 
of discriminating protective duties, I deem it my duty to call your attention 
to one or two other considerations affecting this subject. The first is, the 
effect of large importations of foreign goods upon our currency. Most of 
the gold of California, as fast as it is coined, finds its way directly to Europe 
in payment of goods purchased. In the second place, as our manufacturing 
establishments are broken down by competition with foreigners, the capital 
invested in them is lost, thousands of honest and industrious citizens are 
thrown out of employment, and the farmer, to that extent, is deprived of a 
home market for the s9le of his surplus produce. In the third place, the de- 
struction of our manusactures leaves the foreigner without competition in 
our market, and he consequently raises the price of the article sent here for 
sale, as is now seen in the increased cost of iron imported from England. 
fe prosperity and wealth of every nation must depend upon its productive 
industry. 

The farmer is stimulated to exertion by finding a ready market for his 
surplus products, and benefited by being able to exchange them, without 
loss of time or expense of transportation, for the manufactures which his 
comfort or convenience requires. 

This is always done to the best advantage where a portion of the com- 
munity in which he lives is engaged in other pursuits. 

But most manufacturers require an amountof capital and a practical skill 
which can not be commanded unless they be protected for a time from ruin- 
ous competition from abroad. Hence the necessity of laying those duties 
upon imported goods which the Constitution authorizes for revenue in such 
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@ manner as to protect and encourage the labor of our own citizens. 


This 
a would place the mechanic by the side of the farmer, create a mutual 
nterchange of their respective commodities, and thus stimulate the indus- 


try of the whole country, and render us independent of foreign nations for 
the supplies required by the habits or necessities of the people. 


Three results of revenue tariff are here pointed out: 

First. The loss of the gold of California, which was exported 
as fast as it was coined. 

Second. The destruction of our manufacturing establishments 
and the consequent idleness and destitution of the workmen. 

Third. An advance in the price of imported goods, no longer 
kept down by competition with American products. 

But a new factor was noW to be introduced into the problem. 
It gave a temporary relief from the danger which in 1852 seemed 
so imminent. In 1853 the Crimean war began, and it continued 
until the summer of 1856. Exports increased, stimulated by the 
demands for food to supply great armies, and the calls for other 
military supplies. Theattention of England, our great commer- 
cial rival, was diverted from her industrial campaign against us 
and her manufacturing establishments, denuded of a part of their 
workmen, who went into the army, were engaged in supplying 
the wants of her troops in the field. Business in the United 
States was stimulated by the abnormal foreign conditions, and 
revenue again flowed into our Treasury. 

In December, 1855, President Pierce in his annual message 
enunciated the following, which is now, I have no doubt, consid- 
ered good Democratic doctrine: . 

{Extract from Pierce’s third annual message. | 

The principle that all moneys not required for the current expenses of the 
Government should remain for active employment in the hands of the peo- 
ple, and the conspicuous fact that the annual revenue from all sources ex- 
ceeds by many millions of dollars the amount needed for a prudent and eco- 
nomical administration of public affairs, can not fail to suggest the propriety 
of an early revision and reduction of the tariff of duties on imports. It is 
now generally conceded that the purpose of revenue alone can justify the 
imposition of duties on imports; that in readjusting the imposit tables and 


schedules, which unquestionably require essential modification, a departure 
from the principles of the present tariff is not anticipated. 


What a familiar sound this has! That money should remain 
in the hands of the people and not be withdrawn by what the 
Democrats call ‘‘ unnecessary taxation” is the burden of their 
song to-day. 

If ever such a statement was justified it was when President 
Pierce wrote this message. Revenue was abundant and every- 
thing produced in this country was in demand. Employment 
could be furnished to all who would work. Wheat sold for $2.50 
to $3 per bushel in gold. Prosperity seemed to prevail every- 
where. But the Crimean war could not last always. It ended 
in 1856, and then was felt the effects of a revehue tariff in time of 
peace. sj ; 

I do not care to describe them in my own language, but I quote 
from the first annual message of President Buchanan, sent to 
Congress December 8, 1857: 

{Extract from Buchanan’s first annual message. ] 

The earth has yiélded her fruits abundantly, and has bountifully rewarded 
the toil of the husbandman. Our great staples have commanded high prices, 
and, up till within a brief period, our manufacturing, mineral, and mechan- 
ical occupations have largely partaken of the general prosperity. We have 
possessed all the elements of material wealth in rich abundance, and yet, 
notwithstanding all these advantages, our country, in its monetary inter- 
ests, is at the present moment in a deplorable condition. Inthe midst of un- 
surpassed plenty in all the productions of agriculture and in all the elements 
of national wealth we find our manufactures suspended, our public works 
retarded, our private enterprises of different kinds abandoned, and thou- 
sands of useful laborers thrown out-of employment and reduced to want. 

The revenue of the Government, which is chiefly derived from duties on 
imports from abroad, has been greatly reduced, while the appropriations 
made by Congress at its last session for the current fiscal year are very large 
in amount. 

Under these circumstances a loan may be required before the close of your 

resent session; but this, although deeply to be regretted, would prove it to 

9 a slight misfortune when compared with the suffering and distress pre- 
vailing among ourpeople. With this the Government can not fail to deeply 
sympathize, though it may be without the power to afford relief. 


But if the revenue-tariff acts of 1846 and 1856 had brought us 
into these difficulties had they the power to extricate us from 
them? Mr. Buchanan’s second annual message tells the story. 
Here it is of the date of December 6, 1858: 


|Extract from Buchanan's second annual message. } 

When Congress met in December last the business of the country had just 
been crushed by one of those periodical revulsions which are the inevitable 
consequence of our unsound and extravagant system of bank credits and in- 
flated currency. With all theelements of national wealth in abundance, our 
manufactures were suspended, our useful public and private enterprises were 
arrested, and thousands of laborers were thrown out of employment and re- 
duced to want. Universal distress prevailed among the commercial, manu- 
facturing, and mechanical classes. Our manufacturers everywhere suffered 
severely, not because of the recent reduction of the tariff of duties on im- 

rts, but because there was no demand at any price for their productions. 

he people were obliged to restrict themselves in their purchases to articles 
of prime necessity. 

In the general prostration of business the iron manufacturers in different 
States probably suffered more than any other class, and much destitution 
was the inevitable consequence among the great number of workmen who 
had been employed in this useful branch of industry. There could be no 
supply where there wasno demand. The same consequences have resulted 
from similar causes to many other branches of useful manufactures. Itis 
self-evident that where there is no ability to purchase manufactured articles, 
these can not be sold, and consequently must cease to be produced. 


No more graphic description of the embarrassntent of that 
period can be given. There was universal distress among the 
commercial, manufacturing, and mechanical classes. People 
were too poor to buy when California poured gold into the lap 
of the nation at the rate of fifty millionsa year. There could be 
no supply where there was no demand. 

There was no ability to buy and nothing could be sold. The 
people were compelled to restrict themselves to articles of prime 
necessity. Could any one draw a darker picture? 

e . an sent his nex essage J ress in Do- 
When Mr. Buchanan sent hi tm ge to Cong D 
cember, 1859, he could not congratulate them on any improved 
condition. A deficit was predicted, but a remedy was suggested. 

Again I quote: 
{Extract from Buchanan's third annual message. | 

It will appear from the report of the Secretary of the Treasury that it is 
extremely doubtful, to say the least, whether we shall be able to pass through 
the present and the next fiscal year without providing additional revenue. 
This can only be accomplished by strictly confining the appropriations 
within the estimates of the different departments, without making an allow- 
ance for any additional expenditures which Congress may think proper in 
their discretion to authorize, and without providing for the redemption of 
any portion of the $20,000,000 of Treasury notes which have been already 
issued. 

Should such a deficiency occur, as I apprehend, I would recommend that 
the necessary revenue be raised by an increase of our present duties on im- 
ports. 


The increase of the duty on imports was the only way that the 
President could suggest to escape from the difficulties that beset 
him and from the distress that prevailed amongst the people. 

This advice was unheeded, and was renewed in his message of 
December 9, 1860, from which [ quote: 

’ ’ 4 
[Extract from Buchanan’s fourth annual message. } 

It is now quite evident that the financial necessities of the Government 
will require a modification of the tariff during your present session for the 
purpose of increasing the revenue. In this aspect, I desire to reiterate the 
recommendation contained in my last two annual messages in favor of i 
posing specific instead of ad valorem duties on all imported articles to which 
these can properly be applied. From long observation and experience, I 
convinced that specific duties are necessary, both to protect the revenue and 
to secure to our manufacturing interests that amount of incidental encour- 
agement which unavoidably results from a revenue tariff. 


Again the financial necessities of the Government were pre- 
sented and the importance of encouragement to manufacturers 
was at last recognized. 

He would make this encouragement incidental, if you please: 
the Republicans of to-day would make it purposely, directly, and 
fully. 

But the official history of the time when the last revenue tariff 
brought our people to want is not yet complete. The securities 
of the nation were discredited, the country was bankrupt, and 
the rates of interest demanded and paid, were enormous. 

Again I quote: 


[Extract from the letter of John A. Dix, Secretary of the Treasury, to Hon 
John Sherman, chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, January 
18, 1861. | 


In answer to your inquiry as to the facts connected with the negotiation of 
the recent sale of Treasury notes, and how the proceeds were applied, I have 
the honor to state, that under the notice issued on the 18th altiano inviting 
proposals for the exchange of $5,000,000 for Treasury notes, offers at 12 per 
cent or less were made only to the amount of $1,831,000. Offers to exchange 
$465,000 for notes bearing interest at rates ranging from 15 per cent to 36 per 
cent were also received. The offers at 12 per cent were accepted; those above 
that rate were declined. 

Immediately after the decision of the Department on those offers had been 
made, the assistant treasurer at New York advised the Department that cer- 
tain parties would take the balance through the Bank of Commerce at 12 per 
cent. This proposition was accepted on condition that the amount required 
to make up the $5,000,000 be deposited without delay. 

The whole amount has been applied to the payment of cverdue Treasury 
notes and other pressing demands on the a: 

(See Miscellaneous Document No. 20, Thirty-sixth Congress, second ses- 
sion.) 


A contemporary writer says: 
[December, 1860.} 


The credit of the Government had been undermined by the preceding Ad 
ministration. The revenues had withered away without concern, the public 
indebtedness had been increased, and money could be borrowed only at very 
high retes. When Congress met in December ‘‘the Treasury was empty, 
bankrupt. There was no money to pay the public creditors, who were then 
pressing for payment. There was not money to even pay members of Con 
gress.’’ The Secretary of the Treasury had authority to issue ten millions 
of Treasury notes at par to creditors or others at the rates of interest offered 
by the lowest bidder after public advertisement of not less than ten days 
On the 18th of December he invited prop««'als for $5,000,000 of these notes. Of 
fers at 12 per cent or less were made for $1,831,000. The remaining offers were 
for $465, at rates ranging from 15 to36 percent. He did succeed in raising 
the small stm of 5,000,000 at 12 per cent interest. (See letter on condition of 
the Treasury January 18, 1861, Miscellaneous Document No. 20, “Thirty-sixth 
Congress, second session.) 


I have now given from official documents a history of the pe- 
riod from 1846 to 1860. 

No more distressing account could have been presented. Can 
anyone among you gainsay its truth? A great nation was pros- 
trated because of an erroneous tariff policy, and yet gentlemen 
on the other side insist upon the adoption of the same policy 
now. Like causes produce like results, and I amconvinced that 
the same consequences will follow the free-trade departure which 
we are now asked to make. History should be a light to our 
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footstere and a guide to our feet. Wehave no righttodisregard 
its teachings. : i 

How trivial are the complaints of our present condition when 
compared with the widespread suffering occasioned by the Dem- 
ocratic management of the country from 1846 to 1861. 

Gentlemen shout for cheap clothing for the masses, for oe 
twine for the farmer, and cheap bagging for cotton. What go 
is all this cheapness if the people have no means to buy? Pres- 
ident Buchanan says that it is self-evident that where there is 
no ability to purchase manufactured articles, they can not be 
sold, and consequently must cease to be produced. 

The inability to purchase then was due to the fact that our 
specie had been taken abroad to pay for goods that we could and 
should have made at home. Our manufacturers generally were 
ruined, our laborers beggared, our mechanics were idle, our 
merchants were insolvent, and our farmers bore a full share of 
the distress. Pricesof land declined, and everything the farmer 
had to sellsharedin the generaldepression. The banks were com- 
pelled to suspend specie payments because the gold and silver 
had been carried out of the country to pay for imported foreign 
goods which should have been made at home. 

Excessive issues of paper money had been demanded by the 
people and made by the banks in order to keep business in mo- 
tion, but no specie could be secured when this paper was pre- 
sented for redemption, and the crash came. If our specie had not 
been needlessly sent abroad we would have avoided this disaster. 

Thus ended the last Democratic attempt at revenue legisla- 
tion. 

A revival in every department of business came, but not until 
a protective policy was adopted, strengthened, and continued. 

This was but a repetition of the previousexperience of the na- 
tion. 

From 1783 to 1789 we had free trade in the Colonies, and dis- 
aster, destitution, and insolvency was the consequence. 

The second act passed by an American Congress contained 
the preamble: 

Whereas it is necessary for the support of the Government, for the dis- 
charge of the debt of the United States, and for the encourageznent and pro- 
tection of manufacturers, that duties be laid on imported geods. 

It was approved by George Washington, first President of the 
United States, July 4, 1789, and was intended to be protective of 
American industry. Successive acts increased the duties, and 
under them manufactures increased and new industries sprang up. 

In 1816 a change came over public sentiment, duties were low- 
ered, and in consequence disaster again came. 

From 1824 to 1833 we again had protective duties and prosper- 
ity, and from 1833 to 1842 we tried revenue tariff with the usual 
afflictions following in its train, “financial depression, assign- 
ments, bankruptcies, ruined manufacturers, and a financial crash ” 
which involved our people in a common ruin were the results. 

The aeeeees under the protective tariff of 1842 was restored to 
prosperity only tocome under the control of the baleful influence 
of free trade in 1846. The result of this misfortune I have al- 
ready fully discussed. 

The Democratic party of to-day stands for the same policy it 
represented in 1833 and in 1846, and if that policy is adopted it 
will not only involve the same losses and the same destruction 
as before, but with our present greater population and vaster 
interests the havoc that will ensue will be greater in propor- 
tion. The reduction of duties now proposed and in contempla- 
tion will be followed by increased importations, and we must pay 
abroad if we buy there. Either our securities must be sent in 
exchange for the excessive importations or our specie must be 
exported for this purpose. A demand for a greater amount of 
money to circulate among the people is now made, but nothing 
will be so sure to diminish the amount of gold and silver that 
we now have as unfavorable balances of trade due to excessive 
importations of foreign goods. We have always lost our specie 
under tariffs for revenue, and there is nothing in the present 
conditions that will change this rule. 

Gentlemen dilate upon the riches and the prosperity of this 
Republic. They boast of our vast railroad mileage, of the growth 
of our cities, and of our immense manufacturing and mercan- 
tile establishments. But there is a sinister side to this picture. 
The United States is a debtor nation. The bonds of the United 
States, of the States, oft he counties and cities are held abroad in 
vast amounts. The interest due upon them is sent to the foreign 
holders and ultimately the principal will have to be paid them. 

The stocks and bonds of our railroads and other, corporations 
are listed gm every bourse and exchange of Europe. They 
pay dividends and interest. and this must be met. To the ex- 
tent of the liabilities on these securities we pay tribute to for- 
elgners and no one can tell how much this tribute is. 

There are no statistics upon the subject, but a moderate esti- 
mate pinot the indebtedness of the United States and her citi- 
zens, held abroad, at one thousand millions of dollars. If our in- 





debtedness to the people of other nations is so great, it becomes 
our duty to so shape our legislation as to enable us to pay this 
foreign debt. It is nowa oe menace to our prosperity. 
Last year when our exports exceeded our imports, when there 
should have been a balance in our favor upon our foreign com- 
merce, we were amazed to find that foreigners took from our 
shores $75,000,000 in gold. It was done by returning our own se- 
curities to us and taking specie in payment for them. I do not 
see what can prevent the repetition of this, and the fact seems 
to be that we will hold our gold and silver, subject tothe caprice 
or will of our foreign creditors, until this enormous foreign in- 
debtedness is canceled and discharged. 

How can this be done? I answer by maintaining the policy 
of protection, and imposing restraints upon the importation of 
commodities which can be made in our own country. This pol- 
icy has been tried, and under it we have sold more than we have 
bought. The balance has been returned to us either in gold or 
in the bonds of the United States and other American securi- 
ties. If this policy is persisted in, we will before long redeem 
our bonds and stocks now held abroad, and the money sent out of 
the country to pay interest and dividends will be kept at home 
and divided among the people. 

Instead of there being American securities held abroad which 
impose a constant liability upon us, I hope to see the time when 
Americans will be the owners of British consols, French rentes, 
and other European securities. When we own our own obliga- 
tions, and many of those of other countries, we will occupy the 
place among the nations that the intelligence, enterprise, and 
industry of our people and the natural resources of our great 
Republic fairly entitle us to take, and we will not hold our proper 
position in the world until this is accomplished. 

The gold mined in the United States since 1792 amounts to 
$1,871,706,769. Only $695,563,000 of this vast sum is in circulation 
in the United States to-day. If it were all here there would be 
no need of Sane how to keep the price of silver upon apar 
with gold at the standard ratio. he natural proportions of the 
two metals would accomplish this. If the gold exported to pay 
adverse balances of trade were in circulation here as coin there 
would be no complaint of an inadequate supply of money. 

The total of gold coined in the United States since its organi- 
zation is $1,546,860,248, and of silver $642,379,108. The aggre- 
gate of both would supply us with a metallic coinage that would 
more than equal the present circulation,including the legal-tender 
notes, and gold and silver certificates. But much of it has been 
frittered away in attempts to establish free trade or a revenue 
tariff and more of it will go if this bill becomes a law. 

wooLk, 

I do not believe that wool should be placed on the free list. 
Its production is a source of revenue to the American farmer; if 
it is placed upon the free list his income from this source will 
surely be diminished. The manufacturers of woolen goods do 
not ask for such legislation. 

The profit of the farmer upon the wool he raises has been so 
small that no considerable body of citizens has asked that it 
shall be reduced. Only theorists demand the removal of these 
duties. It is well known that woolen clothing is cheaper now 
than at any time before in the history of this country, and at no 
time could a laborer buy more or better with a week’s wages 
than now. But cheapness should not be our sole aim, especiall 
when it is the result of the degradation of human labor. Al 
woolen goods of the class generally used by the masses of the 
people are as cheap here as in a free-trade country, and this is 
especially so of blankets ane ready-made clothing. 

The fact that we have domestic competition, skilled artisans 
trained to their work, and the large and constant demand of the 
best market on earth has contributed to reduce prices so low that 
all persons who have employment are wellsupplied. The work- 
ingman can purchase clothes at from %5 to $12 per suit as good 
as can be bought for the same money abroad. He can buy apair 
of good blankets which will last a lifetime for $5, and the same 
low prices prevail for all ordinary woolen goods. 

And in this connection we must not overlook the fact that 
only a very small proportion of a laborer’s income goes for woolen 
clothing. This is so well known that no complaint has ever 
been heard from thelaboring menabout the high price of cloth- 
ing, and it is equally well known that our laborers and their fam- 
ilies are better clothed than the laborers of any other nation. 
This crusade against the protective tariff on wool has been con- 
ducted by the free trader upon a specious and deceptive plan. 
He tells the farmer that free trade in wool will increase the price 
and benefit him; he assures the manufacturer that it will de- 
crease the price and benefit him; the laboring man that it will 
make his clothing cheaper through foreign competition; the 
manufacturer is told that he can make goods cheaper and thus 
keep out the foreigner, and he will have in addition a share of 
the world’s market, while at the same time the importers and 
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their foreign allies are intriguing and working to place wool 
upon the free list. , 

If they succeed somebody will be cheated, and it will not be 
the importers or foreigners. Clothing will not be muck cheaper. 
If the ability of the farmer to purchase is much reduced the 
manufacturers can sell less, while the amount of goods imported 
will be increased, and the market for home production to that 
extent will be diminished. But suppose the farmers produced 
the wool and gave it to the manufacturers for nothing—did not 
get a cent for it—how much would a suit of clothes be reduced 
in price? 

Five or six pounds of wool will make sufficient cloth for a suit 
of heavy clothing. If the wool is worth, ready for making into 
cloth, 60 cents a pound, the wool'that enters into a suit worth 
$25 to $30 would cost $3.60. The highest class of scoured cloth- 
ing wool pays a duty of 33 cents a pound under the much-abused 
McKinley tariff act. If the duty were added to the price it 
would only increase the cost $1.98 for an entire heavy suit of 
clothes. If the duty were off wooi and $1.98 were saved in the 
cost of each suit, how much would be saved tothe wearer? Not 
onecent. The trifling difference would all be lost in the course of 
trade, and would probably be distributed between the manufac- 
turer of the cloth, the jobber, the wholesale merchant, the me- 
chanics who made up the goods, and the clothier from whom the 
clothing is at last bought. | 

All the money that would be saved to the poorest man by re- 
moving the duties on wool, if the price were reduced to the ex- 
tent of the duties, would not pay for the tobacco he uses in a 
month. At best it would be a mere trifle; in practical mer- 
cantile affairs it would amount to nothing. 

It appears that in 1891 weimported $43,235,409 worth of woolen 
goods; this included cloths, shawls, carpets, hats, yarns, and 
every other form of manufactured wool. These imported wool- 
ens not only bore the cost of transportation from abroad, but also 
paid duties. 

Before we can expect to export woolens we must supply our 
own market with such goods, and must reduce the price not only 
below the cost of woolen goods sent to our country from abroad, 
but must in addition pay their transportation to distant countries 
in order tosell them. This we can never do and pay existing 
wages to the mechanics who make the goods or existing prices 
to the farmers who now produce the wool. No proof is offered 
by the advocates of frec wool to show that the removal of the 
duties on wool will enable us to manufacture woolen goods for 
export; they ask us to take the fact for granted because they 
Say SO. 

This is easily disproved. We have an abundant supply of 
cotton of every quality desired; it is produced in our own coun- 
try, so that no foreign transportation charges need be paid upon 
it, and our opportunities to use and manufacture it are superior 
to those of any other nation so far as cheapness and abundant 
supply is concerned. Our operatives engaged in manufactures 
- as skillful as any in the world, and our machinery is equal to 
the best. 

Foreign wool will be brought to us with additional transpor- 
tation charges upon it, and subject to the losses incident to long 
distance carriage. Our cotton cloths are indemand inthe South 
American markets, where woolen goods are unsuited to the cli- 
mate; and yet with all our facilities for manufacturing, and with 
a market near, our exports of manufactured cotton in 1890 were 
only $10,000,000 out of a total domestic production of $267 ,981,724 
worth of such goods. 

On the other hand, the value of cotton goods imported in 1890 
was $29,312,028. If we can not export large quantities of cotton 
goods with all our advantages, how can we succeed better with 
woolen goods, even if the wool is admitted free of duty and will 
be cheapened if itis placed on thefree list? But I do not believe 
that the removal of the duty upon foreign wool will ultimately 
reduce its price. 

Duties more or less protective in their character have been 
imposed upon wool from the very beginning of this Government, 
and even the low revenue tariff of 1846 imposed duties upon im- 
ported wool. 

If foreign wool is now admitted free of duty it is probable that 
our markets will be flooded with woolfrom abroad and the prices 
of domestic wool will decline. Wool-growing will become un- 
profitable and our flocks will be slaughtered, competition be- 
tween American and foreign wool will cease, and our markets 
will be surrendered to the foreign product. The supply of do- 
mestic wool no longer competing, the increased demand for for- 
“7 wool to supply our markets will advance the price, and we 
will find ourselves paying higher prices for inferior foreign 
wools than we now pay for a better quality of the domestic arti- 
cle. This was the history of prices under the revenue tariff of 
1846, and I see no reason to doubt that this result will follow the 

rnicious legislation proposed by this House. [Applause on the 

pubiican side] 
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The McKinley Bih—What It is, and What It has Done. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JAMES BUCHANAN, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 16, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8033) to reduce the duty on tin 
plate, terne plate, and taggers tin, and to repeal paragraph 209 of sectioh 1 
of an act entitled “‘An act to reduce the revenue, and for other purposes "— 


Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: That the provisions of the McKinley bil! 
were widely misrepresented immediately after its passage ani 
before true copies could reach the people is now well known, and 
hardly denied by anyone. Politicians, with partisan ends to 
gain; newspapers,with party obligations to discharge; merchants 
with more greed than sense of fair dealing toward their cus- 
tomers; all, united to cry up prices, and then ascribed the ad. 
vance to the higher duties alleged to be laid by that bill. I re- 
member, myself, several instances in which wishing to purchase 
articles and finding the price had been raised was told in re- 
sponse to inquiry, that it was because of the higher duty im- 
posed. 

In every instance the production of an official copy of the act 
showed either noadvance in duty or a positive reduction. Copies 
of the bill, purporting to be true copies, were published by some 
of the great metropolitan dailies, containing the grossest of er- 
rors, if not intentional misstatements. The act has been found 
in actual operation not to have, upon the average, raised prices 
nor to have diminished trade. 

The main body of the act went into operation October 6, 1890; 
the clause, largely reducing the duties on refined sugars and ai- 
mitting other sugars free, took effect A.pril 1, 1891, and the tin- 
plate clause became operative July 1, 1891. It will be seen that 
the act had, April 1, 1892, been in partial operation eighteen 
months, and in full operation, except as to tin plate, for one year. 
From the latest statement of the Bureau of Statistics of the 
United States Treasury Department I find that the imports for 
the year ending March 31, 1892, were $837,058,585. For the cor- 
responding twelve months previous they were $835 ,660,364, show- 
ing an increase of $1,398,221, for the year just closed. 

The exports for the year ending March 31, 1892, were $1,006,- 
284,506, against $872,008,286 the previous year, an increase of 
$134,276,220. The inerease in imports added to the increase in 
exports makes a total growth of $135,674,441 in our foreign 
commerce under the McKinley bill. Another thing will be ob- 
served from these figures. We sold abroad the year just closed 
$169,225,921 more than we bought. The previous year the bal- 
ance in our favor was only $36,347,922. 

This has been the effect of this law upon our commerce. Let 
us examine the structure of the bill itself, and we will learn, in- 
cidentally, more of its effects in other directions. Several lines 
of action were kept steadily in view in framing the bill. We 
will speak of these: 

First. Where a product was found which by reason of soil, o! 
climate, or other cause could not be reasonably hoped to be pro- 
duced here, it was added to the free list. Meeting no competi- 
tion here, the duty collected at the custom-house would be added 
to the selling price, and paid by the consumer. Tea has no com- 

etition here, and the duty was always added to the price, and 
came, in fact, a tax, pure and simple. Tea and coffee were al- 
ready on the free list. 

The main additions were: Books in foreign languages, crude 
opium, potash (carbonate of, caustic, chlorate of, crude nitrate 
of, and sulphate of), engravers’ diamonds, watch jewels, cur- 
rants, dates, sewing and darning needles, floor mattings, nickel, 
sulphur ore, bulbs not edible, hemp, molasses, sugar not above 
16 Dutch standard, jute, manilla, and sisal grasses. The fre: 
list already contained about 35 per cent of all the importations. 
It may surprise many to know that under the McKinley bill this 
already large free list was extended until to-day considerably 
more than one-half in value of all the goods imported into this 
country come in without paying one cent of duty. AgainI refer 
to the Treasury statement and give exact and official figures. 

The imports for the twelve months ending March 31, 1892, as- 
gregating (as already stated above) $837,058,585, were divided as 
follows: 


ee ae $461, 473, 523 
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In other words 55.13 per cent of the whole body of imports 
came in free, and only 44.87 per cent paid any duty at all under 
a vear of the McKinley bill. 

‘Second. Where an article was found on the free list which 
could by proper effort be produced here as well as elsewhere, it 

vas taken from the free list and made dutiable. Thus sugar of 
milk, eggs, macaroni, unmanufactured straw, and a few other 
articles, mainly of agricultural origin, were taken from the free 
list. For the three months ending September 30, 1890, and im- 
mediately preceding the operation of this portion of the act we 
imported 70,422,276 eggs. For the corresponding period in1891 
(under the operation of the act) we imported only 15,852,744, 
showing that the demand of the American farmer for protection 
for this product was not a cause for merriment, but had substan- 
ial basis. 

Third. Where a duty was found higher than was needed, as 
shown by the absence of importations, to give an adequate amount 
of protection to the home industry it was reduced inamount. It 
may be a surprise to some to learn that the reductions in the bill 
about equal in importance all the increases combined. And this, 
too, independent of the additions to the free list. For the year 
ending September 30, 1890, the dutiable imports—not the whole 
imports, but only the dutiable ones—were $521,621,989.54, which 
paid a total duty of $237,281,349.95, or 45.5 percent. For the 
year ending September 30, 1891 (and I give these years as the 
latest for which I have the figures as to duty paid) the dutiable 
imports were $413,203,165.18, yielding a total duty of $193,040,- 
020.49, or 46.7 percent. It will be noticed that these figures deal | 
only with the dutiable goods. I am demonstrating from the 
actual returns from the custom-houses, that while so large an 
amount of imports have been added by this law to the free list 
the duty imposed on the remainder left dutiable has not been 
appreciably raised. 

But the fair way to get at the whole effect of any law on rates 
is to take the whole body of imports, dutiable and free, and the 
whole amount of revenue coilected, and ascertain the percent- 
age. If all our imports were free but salt, and that bore a duty 
of 1 cent per pound, and only one pound was imported in one 
year valued at 1 cent the duty, calculated on the imports alone, 
would be 100 per cent. But calculated on the whole body of 
imports it would shrink to its proper insignificance. The total 
imports for the three months ending September 30, 1890, were 
$214,061.69, yielding a total revenue of $68,009,301.75, or 31.8 per 
cent, 

The total imports for the corresponding quarter of 1891 were 
$192,210,489.73, yielding a total revenue of $44,163,621.01, or only | 
23.5 per cent, I have taken the first period as the latest before 
the act took effect, and the second as the firstafter thesugar and 
tin plate clauses all took effect and the act was in full operation. 
The periods correspond as to the months. I have not at hand 
the figures as to the amount of duty collected for the twelve 
months ending March 31, 1892, but from the large amount of in- 
crease in the free importations the percentage will undoubtedly 
be lower than 23.5 per cent. 

The decreases in rate in the bill are largely in the metal sched- 
ules. Thus copper in plates, bars, pigs, etc., is reduced from 4 
cents per pound to 1¢ cents per pound; lead from 3 to 2+ cents; 
nails from 1¢ tol cent; wire an average of ¢ cent; railway bars | 
nearly one-third in all. But the reductions are not confined to 
the metals. Sawed timber, pickets, and clapboards are reduced | 
one-half, and white pine shingles more than one-third. Other | 
reductions appear in other schedules. 

Fourth. Where the duty was found to be not sufficient to 
stimulate production here, and the foreign importation coming 
in under it met but little, if any, competition here, the rate was 
raised. This applies to the finer (and only the finer) woolen | 
cloths and cassimeres, and the finer linens, to plushes, and the 
like. We were importing these articles, and the foreign seller 
finding little competition here could set his own price on his 
goods. It was thought wise to encourage home production, and 
thus build up competing forces. Already this effect is being 
seen in the starting here of new mills to make these lines of | 
goods. 

Fifth. In the adjustment of rates the lowest rate was given to 
the crudest form, the one on which the least amount of labor and 
skill had been bestowed, and the higher rate to the most advanced 
form, the one which had received the greatest expenditure 
of labor and time and skill. Iron ore is put at 75 cents per 
a while screws less than one-half inch in length pay $280 per 

on. 

Sixth. The endeavor was made to give consideration to the in- | 
terests of the agricultural classes. The agricultural schedule was | 
adopted almost in terms as requested by the committee of the Na- | 
tionalGrange. The brewers of Milwaukee, Buffalo, Rochester, 





and other places were importing great quantities of barley and 
hops. Barley bore arate of 10 cents per bushel. The brewers op- | 





posed an increase. The grange asked for it,and the rate was raised 
to 30 cents. Hops were raised from a rate of 8 cents per pound 
to one of 15. Similar increases were made in other farm prod- 
ucts. It is found that just as’ good barley for malting purposes 
can be raised in the Dakotas as in Canada, and it is now being 
raised by our own people. For the month of September, 1890, 
we imported 1,675,019 bushels of barley. For the same month in 
1891 we imported only 8,993 bushels. The import of hops has 
fallen off about one-third. Encouragement was also given to the 
production here of vermicelli, oatmeal, flax fiber, and the finer 
wools. The idea was to give the American farmer a widerrange 
of production and a consequent wider market. 

1 do not claim that there were no variations, in places, from 
these lines of action. Every law as complex as a tariff bill and 
affecting so many, and often such diverse interests, must neces- 


| sarily be to some extent the result of compromise, and in the 


process of amendment frequently one item will be changed out of 
harmony withthe others. Even the free-wool bill recently passed 
by the Democratic House, affecting one article or class alone, is 
the result of acompromise between some New England manu- 
facturers and the free-trade politicians, taking all the protec- 
tion from the farmer, and leaving it for the manufacturer. But 
Ido mean to say that the lines I have indicated are the ground- 
work and almost the entire structure of the law. The practical 
workings of the law as shown at the custom-houses confirm the 
statement. 

There are three other matters dealt with by the bill which de- 
mand special mention, viz, tin plate, free sugar, and reciprocity. 


TIN PLATE. 


Tin plates are simply plates of iron or steel coated with tin. 
The proportion is about 97 per cent of iron or steel and 3 per 
cent of tin. By an error of punctuation in the old law, and a 
ruling of the Treasury Department, iron or steel plates when 
imported came in, if coated with tin, at a duty of 1 cent per 
pound, and, if not so coated, at a duty of 14 cents per pound. 
Thus, not only was there no duty on the tinning on the plate but 
an actual discrimination of one-half cent apound initsfavor. Of 
course, as a result we made notin plate here. When the tinned 
plate could be brought in at a less rate than the bare plate no 
one could make it here. It was all imported. There was no 
home competition for it to meet here. The importer could fix 
his price, and we were helpless. 

From the Treasury statement I give the amounts imported, 
values, and amounts of duties paid for the two years immediately 
preceding the imposition of the new duty under the McKinley 
bill (the new duty went into effect on tin plate July 1, 1891): 


‘ : | , cei. - 
Year ending June 30-- Poundsim- | yaiue. Duty. 




















ported. 
cekjccntedtumdenst te ieedaands | 674, 664, 458 $20, 746, 427 | 6, 746, 644 
RR AAR REGGE 2 MOE | 1,057, 711,501 | 36,355,579 | 10, 577,115 
Totals.....................-.-----| 1,732,375,950 | 57,102,006] 17,323, 759 


| 

In those two years alone we imported 866,187 tons of tin plate 
for which we paid $57,102,007, and on which was laid a duty of 
$17,323,759, which protected nobody and nothing. It was felt 
that it was worth while to try to make this plate ourselves. <Ac- 
cordingly the law provides that after July 1, 1891, tin plate shall 
bear a duty of 2.2 cents per pound until October 1, 1897. After 
the latter date tin plate shall come in free, unless in the mean 
time the home product for any one year preceding June 30, 1897, 
shall equal one-third the amount imported in any one year after 
the passage of the act, and prior toOctober 1,1897. It is a prac- 
tical business proposition. 

Shall we make this product ourselves? Shall we keep the 


| money here, employ our own workmen, and ourselves supply our 


own market? The McKinley bill says, try it! It affords the 
protection for the trial. If the trial is successful, all right. If 
not, and it is demonstrated that the manufacture can not thrive 


| here, then let tin plate go, not back to the old duty which does 


nobody any good, but on beyond to thefreelist. Theconditions 
attached to the tin-plate clause are rarely, if ever, alluded to by 
the opponents of the law, but they are as much a part of the law 
as the new duty is. 

FREE SUGAR. 


The old law laid a duty of from 1.4 cents to 3} cents per pound 
upon sugars according to grade. These rates, or higher ones, 
had existed for years. At the end of a century we found the 
home production less than one-eighth of the consumption. The 


| bill takes off the duty from all but the refined sugars and leaves 


those at one-half cent per pound. To compensate the growers 
of cane and to help demonstrate whether or not a beet-sugar pro- 
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duction at home can be secured, sufficiently large to supply, at 
least, measurably, our own wants, a bounty was provided run- 


ning to July 1, 1895, to the producer of sugar. by that time 
our product of sugar from beets shall be so promising as to war- 
rant it a duty can take the place of the bounty. say from 
beets, because soil and climate limit the area of successful cane 
culture, while beets seem, so far, to thrive over a much wider 
area. 

RECIPROCITY. 


Reciprocity, as embodied in the McKinley bill, is not free trade 
in the sense in which that term is generally used, but its very 
opposite. Itsays tothe South American nations: I have certain 
products you do not raise or make, but do need. You have cer- 
tain products I can not and do not raise or make, but must have. 
I have wheat, and corn, and pork. You have rubber, and coffee, 
and nuts. Let us trade these specific articles. And they trade. 
That is all there is of it. The trade is in noncompeting articles, 
and does not injure a single home industry of either nation. 

The question is asked: If reciprocity with Brazil is a good 
thing, why is it not equally as good with Canada? The question 
itself ex ses the ignorance of the questioner as to the condi- 
tions. Brazil produces things we can not. Canada produces 
nothing, except perhaps nickel (since the exhaustion of our. 
mines), which we can not produce in abundance. ‘To trade with 
Brazil for rubber and coffee is not to neglect our own people, 
but to benefit them. To trade with Canada is to prefer to buy 
of an alien people that which our own people can and would be 
glad to produce. 

Planting our feet on the firm bed rock of actual ascertained fact, 
as shown by the official records of the Government, we find that 
during the first year the McKinley bill was in full operation— 


Que GMS WETO 20. ncccssncncncnessanneteccecoce $837, 058, 585 
CRP ORDO Erne nk cccdsdaccenqueceesntiunsnce 1, 006, 284, 506 

Our total commerce..............----.-.-.- 1, 843, 343, 091 
anes is THENOUIE, 5 osetia cei passe cen elcuessne 1, 398, 221 
SREPORED Th CRBOPIW, 0. cnceicnecceesnccsnnsvocnes 134, 276, 220 

Increase in commerce --....-..------------- 135, 674, 441 
I GH OU IINUD gas cook coccusnccsPaieena n= 169, 225, 921 
PROG SECTION FORE... 2.22 conc ccccncccccdosenc- 36, 347, 922 

Increase in balance ...........-.-...-...... 132, 877, 999 
ICID: CIDE, oo cecnpcnewnswinésacascagsgonesenese 461, 473, 523 
I MD ining canine tqqacncs ncmasetenn> 375, 585, 062 
eo a per cent-- 55. 13 
Proportion of dutiable .......... .......---do.-.- 44. 87 
Free imports, previous year -............---.-.-. $309, 260, 699 
Dutiable imports, previous year .........-...--..- 526, 399, 665 
Proportion of free, previous year. ----- per cent-- 37. 01 
Proportion of dutiable, previous year-.--.-.- BOs 62. 99 
Average duty under McKinley bill --...--- do...- 23. 5 
Average duty under old law ----.-........- Pio. 36. 8 


Need one word be added to prove that the McKinley bill has 
stimulated trade, has increased exports, has lowered rates, has 
increased our. balance of trade, and has protected our home in- 
terests while creating new markets abroad? 


THE FARMER IN THE M’KINLEY BILL. 


Mr. Chairman, in some remarks I had the honor to submit in 
this House about two years ago I took occasion to call attention 
with some particularity to the agricultural schedules in the Mc- 
Kinley bill and to show with what care the interests of the 
farmers as a class had been guarded in the framing of that meas- 
ure. The bill was then pending in the Senate, and some changes 
were made in it before it finally became a law. It may be of in- 
terest toexamine these provisions as finally enacted. While the 
act generally went into effect October 6, 1890, the free-sugar and 
tin-plate clauses did not operate until April 1 and July 1, 1891, 
respectively. 

Of articles of agricultural origin there were taken from the 
free list and made dutiable eggs, sugar of milk, macaroni, and 
vermicelli, plants, etc., cayenne pepper, straw, broom corn, and 
some Others. There were taken from the dutiable list and put 
on the free list beeswax, currants, molasses, sugar below No. 16, 
nonedible bulbs, etc. 

The rates as to animals, barley, potatoes, hay, flax, and many 
other articles were changed materially from those under the old 
law. As it would be tedious to mention these in detail, I have 


\ 






constructed the following table, showing the old rates and also 
the rates under the McKinley bill: 


ee 


Articles. Old rate. 





McKinley rate. 
Horses and mules ........... TP POE i ance tacude $30 per head. 
Horses and mules over $150 _|......do.................-- 30 per cent. 
Cattle: 
COVOP GUNG FON oc ke cienncvasheneses Biri ipidltnsxeadned $10 per head. 
EE Ee Fs cc ndidattinel REM kcnnke doen osearsnuiad #2 per head. 
TEE sin tisdnncntwinomickdelegon 10 cents per bushel ......} 30 cents per bushel. 
TEE nc centedncapecutied QUID. atinceadtmaiacs Free. 
SE. ociomnddbatinn abbey isiveienil PT GE 4 ethos ccemeiedion 40 cents per bushel. 
BEE Tie ck cdi ctomnenc cen ee Bik, ee oa $8 per ton. 
i oe wie eben Shea cuendns 4 cents per pound ....... 6 cents per pound, 
RE sinsmultiaeindai einige a ee aa 3 cents each. 
Cayenne pepper ............- SIE oss) tees aiain 6 sina apie lass eal 2} cents per pound, 
DU ce dokis cuiins cone anes tone 4 cents per pound -...... 6 cents per pound. 
SED iccidcidids wousgilu sane vate OOS cuknnsackll<rovbul 5 cents per dozen. 
Flax: 
Not dressed ................ OR ns dit cee $22.40 per ton. 
SNE Retin cain éminnin ins Actas Oe OW GON bntiewcnsencket $67.20 per ton. 
EN codiehs dediiun am baasdnunve tH $2 per ton ................| & per ton. 
ee is nae bcndtome 8 cents per pound ....... 15 cents per pound. 
Be, SORRE OF: .. .<cisenstioss COR vi cikiwtt nisi tind ™._..| 8 cents per pound. 
PONTE inidisimanashn snotntoulansnne SII intninidiosicn Acomenianias 2 cents per pound. 
PEE nrcbedlindebeaticatend 4 to 8 cents per gallon...| Free. 
RD tn iidaninditaduamwecnawd 10 cents per bushel ...... 15 cents per bushel. 
in cchitihen linet: oe ihe knell PS WI as 6 chido «teal ican 40 cents per bushel. 
Piants, shrubs, etc ..........] FY@@..........<. -.-...-..| a POF Cont. 
i ee eee 15 cents per bushel ..__-. 25 cents per bushel. 
BET WnGinchieedicpiindsih tonne teat iverue PE sntiad etter ncincliiaanne 30 per cent. 
Sugar: 
By BO OO ccuvitenackicnen 2to 3f cents per pound..| Free. 
EO D0 BO du necns vias acu 3 to 3} cents per pound..| } cent per pound. 
Tobacco: 
TR ii ined cclninin named 35 cents per pound .....-. 35 cents per pound. 
te ih a acine cs anion 40 cents per pound -..... 50 cents per pound. 
For wrappers: 
Unstemmed.............-. 75 cents per pound .-....- $2 per pound. 
wae $1 per pound............. $2.75 per pound. 
Wool: 
Class 1— 
Value 30 cents and less— 
Unwashed ............. 10 cents per pound .....-. 11 cents per pound. 
NE dase cnttianacened 20 cents per pound ...... 22 cents per pound. 
ee tpt, ee 30 cents per pound ...... 33 cents per pound. 
Value over 30 cents— 
Unwashed .............| 12 cents per pound ...... 11 cents per pound. 
a ricnine tt caine a 24 cents per pound ...... 22 cents per pound, 
OES 36 cents per pound ...... 33 cents per pound. 
Class 2— 
Value 30 cents and less— 
Not scoured............ | 10 cents per pound -..... 12 cents per pound. 
NU ois tet veer avon 30 cents per pound ...... 36 cents per pound. 
Value over 30 cents— 
Not scoured ............ 12 cents per pound -.....-. 12 cents per pound. 
ee, RE MES 36 cents per pound ...... 36 cents per pound. 
Class 3*— 
Value 12 cents or less— 
Not scoured............ 2} cents per pound .-....-. 32 per cent. 
NE wii nnee Leak einpe 15 cents per pound -..... 32 per cent. 
Value over 12 cents— 
Not scoured............ 5 cents per pound _...... 50 per cent. 
PE niinitmmeeadiieeka 15 cents per pound ...... 50 per cent. 


*The dividing point in the third class is 12 cents value in the old law, and 
13 cents in the new. 


I am aware that the table as to wool does not agree with some 
that ha¥e been published, but it is the result of a careful per- 
sonal reading of the text of both the old and the new law. oth 
laws impose twice the duty on washed wools of the first class 
that is imposed on unwashed wool of the same class. In the 
second and third classes neither law makes any distinction be- 
tween washed and unwashed. Both laws put scoured wool of 
the first and second classes at three times the rate of unwashed. 
The old law puts scoured of the third class at three times the 
unwashed rate also, but the new law here substitutes a percent- 
age on the valuation. 

I have not attempted to place in this general table all the agri- 
cultural items, but only those of general interest. 

It may be profitable now to examine as to what effect, if any, 
these changes have had upon importations. I have here the 
United States Treasury statement, showing the imports for the 
nine months immediately preceding the taking effect of the pro- 
visions of the new law affecting general agricultural products, 
being for the nine months ending September 30, 1890. It also 
shows the imports for the nine months ending September 30, 
1891, a period during the whole of which the new law, so far as it 
applies to general agricultural products, was in full operation. 
(As tosugar and molasses three months of this period were under 
the old rates.) 

I am compelled to use this nine-months statement for the rea- 
son that the yearly statements do not separate the periods, as 
this does, at a point within six days of the date (October 6, 1890) 
when the change in the rates took effect. Of course we must 
bear in mind that the figures are only for three-fourths of a 
year, and that if in each instance we add 25 per cent to the 
amounts we will have approximately correct the results for one 
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rear. From this statementI compile the following table, show- 
ing the imports for nine months under the old law of the class 
of products we have been speaking of, and also the imports of the 
same class under nine months’ operation of the McKinley law. 
The imports are given by values, and are as much in detail as 
the necessary grouping in the official statement will permit me 
to give. 








Nine Nine 

Articles. months, months, 

old law. new law. 
EROPOOI ici whhclncinitntin <dns< dunes bcsetnteninntlinddaiemes $1, 550, 493 #911, 379 
CURR ix dia Aovuabiets iss seine oaelatgen at onracbneleeieeacaten 111, 877 9, 143 
BPI 2 Len adetivnantntpuedapanategheyaamandapiscces 8, 505, 319 548, 054 
Beans and pease................. comes dittdeintamiahing Ulead oie 967, 097 913, 657 

BUG i ccd ti eauneecehevscece es odie aang Wade Wise dstoees 6, i01 50, 3% 
CRUE. clisks cin nests Deiadh a ddcieedsdevenbdanclindantdsabdbed 941, 351 848, 458 
BOS. < ncdctdatbebicdd dp daness4 tp ennn< cagnuheiW bende sade 1, 388, 104 237, 082 
PIB cn, eke oie ada ok nais ten encaddhacackekdusendieediwade 1, 645, 368 1, 391,716 
OM ode se ee AAs cca. Lantia~ssaqdoiedessiadl 769, 958 323, 400 
PROMI ihc aide SGtN Riek co alk nid hw Sod Kinga oniasawbes dana 580, 058 772, 283 
Nh Sas beeline SU 5, 816 4,416 
POGUE aii cidctee ands puis cane than decn dndanadinpebies 1, 136, 072 2, 268, 604 
PING sea itaileddthas Utes Weliinn canis bnabiindaboudsbibGetiean 16, 851, 813 5, 804, 665 

Wool 

a a a eee 3, 888, 320 6, 606, 647 
LA aL GRRRae = SES RAS et es) Cae aa 1, 206, 551 1, 097, 406 
CE Be re oe lie ihn tna wand ee etailtnien watadawes 6, 484, 227 7,023, 741 


Surely the gentleman who wrote me the following letter un- 
derstood their needs quite as well as some free-trade theorist: 


SECRETARY'S OFrFicr, Jacksonville, N. J., April 28, 1890. 


Hon. JAMES BUCHANAN, Washington, D. C.: 


At a meeting of Burlington County Pomona Grange, No. 1, held at Med- 
ford, N. J., April 22, 1890— 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that we indorse the action of 
the legislative committee of the National Grange in securing in the McKinley 
bill now before Congress more tariff for farmers’ products and provisions; 
and 

Further resolved, That you use your influence in support of said bill for the 
further protection of the American farmer. 

FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, 
E. RANDOLPH SWAIN, 
ROBERT TAYLOR, 
EDWIN DUDLEY, 

committee on Resolutions. 
EDMUND BRADDOCK, Master. 
FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, Secretary. 


Tn this connection it is of interest tonote thatduring the same 
period our exports of agricultural products rose from $404,798,- 
483 to $455,916,958, an increase in nine months of $51,118,475. 


Our imports of barley, beans, pease, cheese, flax, potatoes, tobacco, | 


and wool are yet much heavier thanthey should be. There would 
be sound, practical business sense in producing these things our- 
selves. Land now devoted to production of crops of wheat and 
corn, so largé that it is with difficulty a market is found for the 
surplus remaining after our own people are fed, could be em- 
ployed in these other lines of production with profit to all. As 
the McKinley law is practically the first legislation enacted with 
that end in view as one of its specific objects, let us hope that it 
may be supplemented and made still more effective by further 


legislation in thatline, instead of being weakened by the passage | 


of any ‘‘ free-wool ” bills. 
But the farmer has been told by every free-trade orator that 


the bill has raised the price of everything he buys. Let us turn | 


to the bill and see if the charge be true or false. A farmer de- 
sires to build a new house or barn. Again we resort to a table 
for sake of brevity. Here is a list of articles he will need (or at 
least he will need some of them) in tLe erection of that building. 
With this list is a statement of the rates of duty under the old 
law and also under the new law, with a reference to the para- 
graph in the new law where the rate can be found. 

















' 
i Para- 
Article. Rate, old law. Rate, new law. graph. 
| 
Shingles: | 
Se PUD sock kis | 35 ets. per M 20 cts. per M ......... 226 
Me CUR bsdd ddhns -ahonccni MO visa. --| 30 cts. per M ......... 226 
Timber, hewn or sawed.| 20 per cent 10 per cent ........... 216 
Clapboards: | 
MD hs. dadhtiadess sows | $2 per M.............. $1 per M...... SEE ea 221 
I vince a n'lonin $1.50 per M.-.-.-.-....... $1.50 per M..-....._... 222 
Sawed boards .........-.-. Do a ee oil acinones 218 
 } | aay 13 cte. per Ib ......... 1 ct. = Si ikon dona 173 | 
Spikes Be a ciall ts dein aciee Meakeidial DO vic udanwens steulincbal er aicdaba cca 173 
We as 3cts. per Ib .:........ Sete. per ib .......... 7 
ME ooo ceca 25 cts. per gallon ....| 32 cts. per gallon _._. 41 
DEY GGhOre........206--. Ge DOF 80 vcanign ends ; ct. per ID ........... oF 
Zinc, white .............. 2 cts. per Ib .....---- ¢ cts. per Ib ......... 60 
Whiting: 
ee  , caaee } ik PE Be oncccdacoun CO O08 Task... 200 59 
p RE ES eee 4 cts. per Ib ......... at tt. eee 59 
PURE Se iio snc cckiche RGR. HOR TW .. ncn cceses EG. et Diicins cscs. 59 


XXDI——-23 














Article. Rate, old law. | Rate,newlaw | Fraph 
Window glass: 
Common— 
10x15 _. 1g cts. per Ib ......-.- 112 
16x24 _. b 14 cts. per lb .......-.- 112 
24x30 _. ss 1 28 cts. per Ib........- 112 
24x36 . .... owas! OE Ot POE ED. .ccceces 23 cts. per Ib .......-. 112 
Cylinder, polished— 
16x24. ............| 2and 4 cts. per sq. ft.) 4 cts. per sq. ft....... 113 
24x30 ............./ 6cts. persq. ft ....... 6 cts. per sq. ft....... 113 
OS cnt nacre oes 20 cts. per sq. ft-..--..- 20 cts. per sq. ft _.... | 113 
i  B 2} cts. per Ib .....___- cts ver lb...._.... | 158 
Iron and steel girders | 1} cts. per 1b -........ Yo Cts. per Ib. ...._.. 137 
and beams. 
Slate: 
NO 6 nicdccaces 90 per cent_.......... 2 per cent ..........- 130 
PR ieiid cianewsene | 256 percent ........... 25 per cent ........... | 131 
Wood screws: | 
Over 2 inches long..} 6 cts. per Ib ---..----- a 184 
Over 1 inch long. _._. 8 cts. per Ib .......... FOU WOE ED seen 20 ones | 184 








I ange a eee et 10 per cent ........... 6 cts. per 100 Ibs____.. 96 











Out of the twenty-nine articles the rates on twelve, embracing 
the frame, the siding, nails, screws, shingles, and iron work, are 
lowered. Two, linseed oil and one size of cylinder glass, are 
raised. Fourteen are not changed and one is uncertain. If he 
covers the building with tin there will be another raise, if the 
advance duty on tin plate remains after October 1, 1897. (After 
that date tin plate goes on the free list unless the production here 
shall equal one-third of the importation.) 

We have now erected the building. We will surround it with 
a picket fence on which the bill reduces the duty just one-half. 
Or if preferred a cast-iron fence can be used, the duty on which 
was formerly 1¢ cents per pound, but which is now 1§ cents per 

ound. 

He must have implements. They are made of hard woods 
and steel and iron. On oak and ash and the other woods there 
isnoadvance. Besidethey are grownhere. Bariron, thesmaller 
round iron, forgings of iron or steel, band iron, sheet iron and 
steel, all show a reduction of about one-fifth cent per pound. 

Iron or steel wire of one-fourth of a cent per pouné and castings 

(including malleable) the same. Belting leather is cut down 

one-third. Bolts, blacksmith’s hammers, wedges, and crow- 

bars, all lose one-fourth of acent perpound. There is hardly an 
| article entering into the construction of any farm implement 
| from a steam thrasher to a hce on which the McKinley bill has 
not lowered the rate of dutyimposed. Leather for harness form- 
| erly bore a rate of 15 per cent. The bill puts it at 10 per cent. 
| Tea and coffee were kept on the free list. Refined sugars no 
longer bear a rate of from 2? to 34cents per pound. Thay now 
| have a rate of one-half cent, while the browns, up to the quite 
| light, are entirely free. Cigars, cigarettes, brandy, arrack, ab- 
sinthe, champagne, and sparkling wines, all beara sharp ad- 
vance, but they form no necessary part of a meal. Ale, porter, 
and beer remain about the same. 

Hemp and jute carpets are unchanged. Floor oilcloths about 
the same. Other carpets, including Axminster, Brussels, and 
ingrain, are given a very decided increase. Floor matting of 
straw is made free. 

We come now to clothing. First, of cotton: Muslins and cali- 
coes of the coarser and medium grades are reduced on an aver- 
| age one-halfcentperyard. The finer and very finest are increased 


| about the same amount. Articles of wearing apparel, handker- 
chiefs, etc., are increased. Cotton hose, shirts, and drawers are 
given a compound rate instead of the old percentage, and it is 
| not easy to figure out the exact equivalents, but there is a sub- 
stantial increase, less in the coarser and more in the finer goods, 

We meet the same difficulty of compound rates in the woolen 
schedule. There, however, they existed under the old law. 
Upon the coarsest woolen cloths, shawls, and knit goods there 
appears to be a decrease of one-half cent per pound. Upon the 
finer cloths, shawls, and knit goods, and upon blankets, hats, 
and flannels there is a substantial increase, the increase being 
heaviest on the finest goods. Of women’s and children’s dress- 
goods, cloaks, dolmans, jackets, etc., the same remark as to an 
| increase holds true. 

Silk webbings, beltings, bindings, braids, fringes, cords, but- 
tons, ornaments, etc., are unchanged. Silk laces, embroideries, 
handkerchiefs, etc., are materially increased. Sewing silk is 
unchanged. I can not determine as to silk velvets. The duty 
is changed to acompound one, and requires expert knowledge 
tounderstand accurately. 

It is no part of my present purpose to discuss actual prices. 
No doubt it has occurred to some one following me thus far to 
call attention to the fact that some of the articles which have 
received an increased rate, as carpets, hosiery, etc., are selling 
in the market to-day at lower prices than ever before. That is 
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true. It sometimes works that way. Protection stimulates 
manufacturing, and prices are kept down by the keenness of the 
competition. It has been only my purpose to call attention to 
the actual rates as they exist in the new law which affect more 
particularly the farmers asaclass. I think this hasty survey 
has demonstrated that with the exception of his finer woolen 
clothing there is no enhanced price the farmer pays for anything 


he needs for his business or for the comfort of himself or family | 


which can be justly ascribed to the changes made in the tariff 
rates by the McKinley bill. 
THE FARMER IN FREE-TRADE ENGLAND 


Mr. Chairman, there is noone theory of political economy that | L | 2 
| policy she is now pursuing. 


is equally adapted to the wants and circumstances of ali the na- 
tions. Nor is there any one theory that is equally adapted at all 
times to the varying conditions existing in any one nation. Eng- 
land had a protective policy until her manufactures had laid 
broad and deep foundations, and her commerce was established 
upon a firm basis. By herrepression of manufactures in her col- 
onies, and in Ireland, and her exclusion of the goods she dealt 
in from the holds of anyships but her own, she laid the founda- 
tions of her trade and commerce. Now she advocates free trade. 
She has not acres enough to feed her people, and she must make 


goods to sell to other nations to support her population. She | 


must sell to others, decrease in population, orstarve. She must 
have the world’s market. Her own long ago became, too small 
for her needs. 

To have that market she must produce cheaply. To produce 
cheaply she must have cheap labor, cheap labor means cheap 


food, cheap food means small returns to the farmers who produce | 


that food. Great Britain has developed her manufactures at the 
direct expense of her agriculture. The proofof this (aside from 
it being self-evident) is abundant. She had her ‘‘corn laws,”’ 
which laid a duty upon breadstuffs imported into the Kingdom. 
For the avowed purpose of cheapening food for her cheapened 
labor, she, under the leadership of Richard Cobden, repealed 
those laws. What has been the result? Let us summons the 
witnesses; the witnesses shall be of her own people. 





Sir Edward Sullivan, writing since 1887, says (see A Forbidden | 


Subject, No. 10) that the condition of the English farmer is de- 
plorable. His exact language is: 

There is a great and rapidly-increasing abandonment of tillage; we are 
rapidly relinquishing the power to supply our own consumption, and we are 
rapidly increasing our dependence on foreign nations for food, In every 
county land is going out of tillage, being laid down in grass or being abar- 
doned altogether. During the last ten years 1,000,000 acres, one-fourth of 
our whole wheat area, has gone out of wheat cultivation, During the last 
few years this process has been going on at a rapidly accelerated speed. 

And again: 

In the mean time agriculture in all its branches is depressed and discour 
aged. It is looked upon as a ruined industry, and any one who puts money 
into it is considered a lunatic. A large portion of the capital invested inag- 
riculture has been lost. 

Again he says: 

The number of farming bankruptcies has increased six times in ten years. 
Bills of sale have multiplied ten times in five years. 

If it be objected that Sir Edward is a protectionist, and that 
his testimony may be colored by his prejudices, I will summons 
Mulhall, the great British free-trade statistician. A copy of his 
book, Fifty Years’ National Progress, 1837-1887, published in Lon- 
don, is before me. It was written to show the progress of Great 
Britain under fifty years of free trade, and he marshals statis- 
tics to prove her advance in population, wealth, trade, etc., dur- 
ing those years, yet he writes less than two pages of the intro- 
duction of his work before he makes this admission: 


The onlyitem which shows a positive decline is agriculture, which is6 per 
cent lower than it was fifty years ago, and in reference to population 33 per 
cent lower. : 


And again, speaking of agriculture, he says (see pages 76 and 
77): 

This industry has declined so considerably during the present reign, not- 
withstanding the reclamation of 4,000,000 acres of waste land, that the pro- 
duction of grain is now only 8 bushels per inhabitant, against 13 in the year 
following the queen’s accession. 

Farther on he says: 

Capital having anirresistible tendency to run out of losing trades and seek 
those which are profitable, it is not surprising to see that grain-growing is 
rapidly diminishing in the United Kingdom. 

And then he gives a table of the production of grain in the 
Kingdom, which shows that during the period from 1841 to 1850 
the annual yield of wheat averaged 115,000,000 bushels, while 
for the period from 1881 to 1885 the annual yield only averaged 
76,000,000 bushels. The annual value of the grain crops for the 
first period was £74,300,000, while for the latter period the an- 
nual value had fallen to £51,700,000, a decline of 33 per cent. 

Although he finds that the supply of horned cattle has in- 
creased (the natural result of land going out of tillage into grass), 
yet even this does not bring up the deficiency, and he says (see 
page 80): 

The combined value of grain and meat produced yearly isless now thanit 
Was forty years ago, but rent and taxes have increased 36 per cent, thus 





| 





ial the margin in favor of the farmers to diminish in an alarming de- 
gree. 

And after giving a table sustaining this statement, he con- 
tinues: 

Thus the farmers’ margin is now only half what it was in the earlier years 
of the present reign, being reduced to 11 shillings an acre, against 25 shil). 
ings in 1837-40. 

But there are yet other witnesses to be examined. I put these 
two forward because they are both close observers, and occupy 
widely divergent standpoints. However much they may differ 
as to the true policy for England to pursue in the future, their 
testimony agrees as to the effect upon her agriculture of the 


But let us have the other witnesses. 

[ have here a book which has just been issued from the press 
of Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., of London. It is written by Mau- 
rice H. Hervey, principal of Illawarra College, New South 
Wales, who gives it the title of ‘‘The Trade Policy of Imperial 
Federation, from an Economic Point of View.” On page 128 of 
that work, speaking of the condition of the farmer in England, 
and the difficulties by which he has been surrounded by the re- 
peal of the corn laws and the full operation of the Cobden leg- 
islation, he says: 

Economists have for years been preaching to unheeding British farmers 
the expediency of devoting themselves to dairy produce, poultry, and veg- 
etables. But the British farmer is conservative and ultra slow in grasping 
new ideas. He hankers after the plow and he dislikes the spade; he despises 
the milk pail and he loathes:the henroost. He wants to do as his father did 
before the corn laws came into existence, but he can not. Wheat— 

And I ask especial attention to this— 

Wheat and cereals of all kinds can now be grown in the antipodes and 
placed upon the London market at a price with which he can not compete 
If he will be a plowman— 

Mark what consolation the free trader offers him— 

If he will be a plowman he must migrate to the colonies and take his plow 
with him. 

Sir Thomas Brassey, a member of the British Parliament, in 
nis book, Work and Wages (published in London in 1872), writing 
of agricultual wages, says incidentally: 

It is quite true that the rent received by the English landlord gives but a 
miserable return on the capital value of his property. In no country, 
indeed, does landed property give so poor a return. It is equally certain 
that the business of farmers is not as lucrative as that of manufacturers 
(Page 73.) 

Macmillan & Co., of London, have published a series of books 
upon The English Citizen: His Rights and His Responsibili- 
ties. No. 10 of that series is The Land Laws, by Frederick 
Pollock, barrister at law and professor of jurisprudence in the 
University of Oxford. Mr. Pollock, I need notsay,isa very care- 


| ful writer, and his works show deep study and much learning. 


However much we may be inclined to differ from some of his 
theories, we must accord him closeness and accuracy of observa- 
tion. Speaking (see page 150) of agricultural holdings, he says: 

Not only does the farmer meet him— 

That is, the landlord— 
half way on questions of shooting rights and allow free passage to the hunt, 
but his political support of the landlord is not unfrequently reckoned on with 
as much confidence as the performance of the covenants and conditions of the 
tenancy itself. In the case of holdings from year to year it may not be un- 
fairly said that being of the landlord's political party is often a tacit condi- 
tion of the tenancy. 

Mark the words— 

A tacit condition of the tenancy. 

Mulhall, in his work, to which reference has already been made, 
in summing up, at the end of Chapter XIII, the conclusions de- 
duced from the facts and statements given, says: 

Eighthly. That agriculture does not give profitable returns for the amount 
of capital invested in Sweden, Great Britain, or Belgium, and may be ex- 
pected steadily to decline in those countries and give place to lucrative vur- 
suits. 

The Financial Reform Almanack (London, 1892), devoted to 
‘*Economical government, just taxation, perfect freedom of 
trade,” gives on page 20 a table of changes from 1861 to 1881 in 
classes into which the working population is divided (of England 
and Wales). Simplifying that table, we have the following re- 
sult: 

Per cent 


i idia'bvin wv Giisin bein aadgnaad capianeaien ate 34.2 
A hid al ls ewe en cb iene teins Saibaba ase 31.9 
a caries sued sens edmbhastenascdoduvhins detindhes 57.1 
NN EE FE OT Le. EN a ep fe 22.9 
NIE SII ick allen ne abgames neneuapekeioianme see 31.2 


In other words, while the professional, domestic, commercial, 
and industrial workers of England and Wales increased in num- 
bers during: the twenty years from 1861 to 1881, an average of 
46.5 per cent (and no one of those classes less than 22.9 per cent), 
the workers in the agricultural class decreased during the same 
period 31.2 per cent. The Almanack does not give the fig- 
ures for 1891, for the reason that at the time it went to press the 
census figures of the United Kingdom for 1891 were not yet at 
hand 
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Surely the condition of the farmer in free-trade England is 
not such as to make the American farmer anxious to be placed 
in the same position. 


POBICY OF ENGLAND TOWARD THE COLONIES. 


Mr. Chairman. Insome remarks I had the honor of submitting 
to the House in a previous Congress I made the statement that 
the unjust and restrictive policy the mother country pursued to- 
ward the manufacturing enterprises of the colonies had quite as 
much to do with the final revolt of those colonies as the passage 
of the famous stamp act. That act was merely the straw that 
proke the camel’s back. It had been preceded by a long series 
of acts which had already inflamed and oppressed colonists to 
the point of outbreak, and it came as the cilmination of oppress- 
ive measures, The effect was immediate, and it has erronously 
passed into current history as the moving, if not the main cause 
of the revolution. 

In these days when to legislate so as to best protect British 
interests at the expense of American seems to engage the earnest 
thought and active endeavor of so many members of the Ameri- 
can Congress, it may not be amiss to turn over the leaves 
of our country’s history and see how in the days of our infancy 
and weakness the mother country then stood in regard to free 
trade with us. 

Jn 1621 the colonists of Virginia, in order to avoid the heavy 
import duties on their tobacco when imported into England, 
sent it to Holland fora market. Immediately an order of the 
British king and council was issued. providing: 

That no tobacco or other productions of the colonies should thenceforth 
be carried into any foreign port until they were first landed in England 
and the customs paid. 

Under that regulation (and the order in council had all the 
force and effect of law) every product of the colonies exported 
was denied a market anywhere until it had first passed through 
a British custom-house and had paid its tribute to the British 
treasury. Nota bushel of wheat, not a pound of tobacco could 
be sold by the colonists to any other nation except through Eng- 
land. 

Naturally the colonists sought to evade this regulation, and in 
1637 the British Government gave instructions to the colonial 
governor of Virginia (appointed by the crown) to— 
be very careful that no vessel depart thence loaded with the commodities 
before bond with sufficient sureties be taken to his majesty’s use, to bring 
the same into his majesty’s dominions and to carry a loading from thence. 

It will be noticed this goes one step farther, and not only com- 

els the marketing of the products of the colonies exclusively in 
Rneland, but compels also the purchasing of a loading there. 

To still further enforce this policy England passed in 1651 her 
memorable navigation act, which provided that no merchandise 
should be imported into the colonies (his majesty’s plantations) 


or exported from them but in vessels builtin England orits plan- | 





tations, and that no sugar, tobacco, ginger, cotton, indigo, or | 
other articles enumerated should be exported from the colonies | 


to any other country than such as belonged to thecrown of Great | , 
| no kind of manufactures were permitted. 


Britain. 

This act, passed while the parliamentary party was in power 
and the king in exile, was, upon the restoration, reénacted with 
still further restrictions. 


By these acts the British Government secured the entire mo- | 


Its next move was to secure 
In 1663 Parlia- 


nopoly of the colonial export trade. 
a like monopoly of the colonial import trade. 
ment enacted that— 

No commodity of the growth or manufacture of Europe, shall be imported 
into any of the King’s plantations in America, Asia, or Africa, but-what shall 
have been shipped in England, Wales, or town of Berwick, in English-built 
vessels, whereof the master and three-fourths of the mariners are English, 
and carried directly thence to the said plantations. 

The preamble of the act set forth its policy to be— 

a" keeping of His Majesty’s subjects inthe plantations in a firmer depend- 
ce— 

Mark the words— 
ina firmer dependence, the increase of English shipping, and the vent of 
English woolens and other manufactures and commodities. 

_ In prosecuting this inquiry a curious fact now appears. We are 
in the practice of pointing to the act passed at the first session of 
the First Congress as the first tariff legislation in this country, 
but it appears that the colonial assembly of Virginia passed in 
1684 an act to encourage the manufacture of textile fabrics, be- 
ing in all probability the first legislation of the -kind in this 
country. That law was annulled by act of the British Parlia- 
ment, and in 1699 England turned the tables completely by pro- 
hibiting the exportation, by land or by water, of wool and woolen 
manufactures from one colony to another, avowing her object to 
be that the English manufacturers might have a monopoly of 
supplying the colonists with woolen goods. 

From 1719 to 1732 complaints were frequently made to the 
British Government by British manufacturers and merchants 
that the people of Massachusetts, New York, Connecticut, Rhode 
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Island, and Maryland were setting up manufactures of woolen 
and linen, for the use of their own families—again I ask you to 
mark the words, for the use of their own families, and of flax and 
hemp for coarse bags and halters. So, too, as it was a new coun- 
try, furs were abundant, and hat factories were established in 
Massachusetts. Against this the London company of hatters 
remonstrated, and immediately an act was passed by the British 
Parliament forbidding the transportation of hatsfrom one col- 
ony to another, thus limiting the manufacture of hats in any col- 
ony to only those which could be used in that one colony, and 
compelling the other colonies to buy of England. Parliament 
also by the same act limited the number of hatters’ apprentices, 
in order to lessen the production of hats, and thereby compel the 
colonists to buy of British merchants and British manufacturers. 

In 1750 the British Parliament even went so far as to pass an 
act declaring a hatter’s shop in Massachusetts to be a public nuis- 
ance and ordering its abatement as such. 

Commenting on this state of affairs Adam Smith in his 
Wealth of Nations, published in 1776, says: 

England prohibits the exportation from one province to another by water 
and even by land upon horseback orin a cart, of hats, of wool, and woolen 
goods of American production; a regulation which effectually prevents the 
establishment of any manufacture of such commodities for distant sale, and 
confines the industries of her colonists in this way tosuch coarse and house- 
hold manufactures as a private family commonly makes for its own use, or 
for that of some of its neighbors in the same province. 

That just this effect was intended is evident from the declara- 
tions of her public men. The first Lord Sheffield declared that— 
the only use of the American colonies or the West India Islands is the 
monopoly of their consumption and the carriage of their produce. 


In 1750 John Gee, a celebrated Englishman, boldly declared 
that the British people— 
ought always to keep a watchful eye over the colonies to restrain them from 
setting up any manufactures which are carried on in Great Britain, and that 
any such-attempts should be crushed in the beginning, forif they are suffered 
to grow to maturity it will be difficult to suppress them. 

The feeling and intent of the British Government in this mat- 
ter was well expressed by Lord Chatham in the House of Lords 
in 1770 when he declared that he— 
would not allow the colonists to make even a hobnail for themselves. 


The historians tell us the same thing. McCulloch, in his Com- 
mercial Dictionary, says it wasa leading principle of England in 
her colonial policy— 
to discourage all attempts to manufacture in the colonies such articles as 
could beprovided for them by England. = 

3ancroft, in his History of the United States, says that Eng- 
land, in her relations with other countries, sought atariff for the 
protection of her manufacturers, while— 
in the colonies she prohibited industry. Every branch of consumption was, 
as far as practicable, secured to English manufacturérs; every form ofcom- 
petition in industry in the colonies was discouraged or forbidden. 

Elder, in his Questions of the Day, says: 

The colonies were held under restraint so absolute that beyond the com- 
mon domestic industries and the most ordinary mechanical employments 





This legislation was supplemented by various acts of Parlia- 
ment (I have the British Statutes at Large in my private library 
where these acts can be found) forbidding taking out of the Brit- 
ish Kingdom machines for making woolen goods, for working 
iron, etc., and forbidding the hiring of skilled workmen to go 
out of the Kingdom. These acts are so numerous that I can not 
stop toquote them, althougb many of themare so severe in their 
terms and so barbarous in their punishment as to merit more 
than a mere mention. 

No branch of industry was free from this repressive legisla- 
tion. In the latter part of the seventeenth century the people 
of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, found that iron ore 
was abundant in their midst and began to makeiron, and to work 
it up into the more common and necessary articles made of that 
metal. As Bancroft, in his history, says: 

In 1719 news came that in some parts of Massachusetts the inhabitants 
worked up their wool and flax and made coarse goods for their own use; 
that they manufactured a great part of their leather; that there were also 
hatters in the maritime towns; and that six furnaces and nineteen forges 
were set up for making iron. 

These six furnaces and nineteen forges were a terrorto England, and their 
specters haunted the public imagination fora quarter of a century. The 
House of Commons readily resolved that the erecting manufactories in the 
colonies tended to lessen their dependence, and under pretense of encourag- 
ing the importation of American lumber passed a bill having the clause 
“that none in the plantation should manufacture iron wares of any kind 
out of any sows, pigs, or bars whatsoever.’’ The House of Lords added, 
‘that no forge going by water or other works should be created orerected in 
any of said plantations for the making, working of any sows, pigs, or cast 
iron into bar or rodiron.”’ The opposition of the northern colonies defeated 
the bill: England would not yet forbid the colonists to manufacture a bolt 
or nail, but the purpose was never abandoned. 


He thus records the culmination of this repressive policy, as 
affecting the iron industries: 


America abounded in iron ore; its unwrought iron was excluded by a duty 
from the English market and its people were rapidly gaining skill at the 
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furnace andthe forge. In February, 1750, the subject engaged the attention 
of the House of Commons. To check the danger of American rivalry, 
Charles Townshend was placed at the head ofa committee. After afew days’ 
deliberation he brought in a bill which permitted American iron inits rudest 
forms to be imported duty free; but now that the nailers in the colonies 
could afford spikes and large nails cheaper than the English, it forbade the 
smiths of America to erect any mill for slitting or rolling iron or ar plat- 
ing-forge to work with a tilt-hammer or any furnace for making steel. 

It was even proposed to abolish every slitting mill in America, 
but the motion failed by an adverse majority of 22, but it was 
provided that a strict account should taken of all such 
mills then erected and no more should be built. The act pro- 
vided for the destruction as a common nuisance of any such 
mill thereafter erected in the colonies, and for a penalty of £200 
to be inflicted upon the builder. The act, with acandor whichis 
truly refreshing, says its object is— 

That pig and bar iron made in his Majesty’s colonies in America may be 
further manufactured in this Kingdom. 

This act was generally enforced. In the library of the Penn- 
2 tele Historical Society, at Philadelphia, may be seen one of 
the original proclamations (printed by B. Franklin, printer to 
the Province, MDCCL) by the lieutenant-governor of the prov- 
ince of Pennsylvania, commanding all the owners and occupiers 
of such mills to appear before him on or before the 24th day of 
September, 1750, and prove that their mills were erected before 
the date set in the act. 

We are told by Mathew Carey, in his Essays on Political Econ- 
omy, that— 


The great Chatham, the least hostile to British America of British minis- 
ters, in his speech in the House of Lords on the address to the thronein 1770, 


-expressed his utmost alarm at the first efforts at manufactures in America. 


Sir William Blackstone, in that great work of his, incompara- 
ble of its kind, Commentaries on the Laws of England, states 
that the statutes preventing the encouraging of skilled labor to 
leave the kingdom or the exporting thence machinery to be used 
in woolen, cotton, linen, or silk manufacture were made for the 
purpose of preventing ‘the destruction of our home manufac- 
tures.” 

The statute 5 George I, chapter 27, provided a fine of £100 and 
imprisonment for three months for all who should ‘‘ entice or 
seduce ” skilled workmen to leave the kingdom; the second of- 
fense was punishable by fine, at the discretion of the court (no 
limit being fixed), and by imprisonment for one year. 

Such skilled workmen going aboard, whether of their own free 
choice or otherwise, and working there were liable to be warned by 
any of his British majesty’s ministers or consuls abroad, or any 
of the secretaries of state, and if after such warning he did not 
return to Great Britain, and from thenceforth abide continually 
therein, he forfeited all legacies, all right to take or hold lands, 
and forfeited to the King all his lands, goods, and chattels, and 
was declared an alien and out of the King’s protection; in other 
words, he became an outlaw. When it is remembered that the 
colonies had to depend for their instruction in manufactures on 
the skilled workmen of Great Britain it will be seen how com- 
pletely under the power of the British Government this leg- 
islation placed them. 

By statute 23 George II, chapter 13, the punishment for one 
persuading the laborer to leave the kingdom was, for the first 
offense, £000 fine and imprisonment for one year. For the sec- 
ond offense the punishment was £1,000 fine and two years’ im- 

risonment. The same statute, in connection with 14 George 

II, chapter 71, made it a crime to send out of England any 
tools or utensils used in the silk, linen, cotton, or woolen manu- 
factures (excepting wool cards to North America), and punish- 
able with forfeiture of the goods and a fine of £200. Thecaptain 
of the ship forfeited £100, loss his employment, and became for- 
ever after incapable of holding any public office. Collecting 
such tools within the kingdom with intent to export the same 
was punishable by a fine of £200 and forfeiture of the tools. 

This legislation was adopted in 1774, and brings usin our hasty 
review up to the veryeveof the Revolution. Thecitations have 
not been complete. We have only time for characteristic exam- 
_ of this repressive and oppressive legislation of the British 

arliament. The effect upon the colonies was disastrous in the 
extreme. The early settlers were men of energy, of enterprise, 
of indomitable will and determination. It was the possession of 
these qualities which led them to the wilds of the New World. 
They asked no aid from England; their own strong arms and 
splendid courage was their only dependence. Many of them had 
come here to escape the effect of the iron-clad industrial restric- 
tionsoftheOld World. They asked in their new homes only that 
the British Parliament would keep its hands off. But at the 
least sign of their success in any line of production likely to, even 
in the remote future, compete with English interests, the par- 
liamentary rack and thumb-screw were applied; their new en- 
terprises were ruthlessly crushed out, and they were again sub- 
jected to a state of industrial slavery. Their souls rebelled at 
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the oppression and the injustice, and it but required the addi- 
tional burden of the ‘‘stamp act.” to cause open revolt. 

The struggle was fought out in blood, and the Colonies were 
free, at least in name. But they were weak. ‘Te long war had 
laid much of the sturdiest manhood in heroes’ graves. It had 
wasted the accumulations of previous years of toil and saving, 
It left an enormous debt, and an irredeemable and inflated cur- 
rency was the only medium of exchange, England, humbled in 
power, but haughty in spirit still, was quick to perceive that her 
opportunity to harass and destroy the new industries of the young 
nation was still within her reach. While her right and power 
to forbid colonial intertrading was gone, she still had the power 
to forbid her artisans and her machinery leaving her shores, 
Repressive legislation on this line was continued. 

In 1781, 1782, 1785, and in 1795 we find acts of Parliament of 
this character were_passed. The act of 1795 (35 George III, c. 38) 
makes perpetual the act of 1785, prohibiting the exportation of 
machinery used in the manufacture of iron and steel. To make 
it more effective it recapitulates the several kinds of machines 
and tools, models, etc., or parts thereof, used in rolling, slitting, 
pressing, casting, boring, stamping, piercing, scoring, shading, 
or chasing and die-sinking iron and other metals, and prohibits 
the exportation of any one of them. The statute, indeed, went 
farther than iron and steel, and included in its terms machinery 
used in the button, glass, pottery, saddle and harness, and other 
manufactures, and prohibited, under severe penalties, the tak- 
ing of any of them out of the Kingdom. 

In 1823 the prohibition was repeated. It was not until 1845 
that the prohibition was removed. As late as 1839, when Sharp 
& Roberts, of Manchester, England, having patented their self- 
acting mule (for wool-spinning) in this country, desired to intro- 
duce the machine here, their American partner was compelled 
to smuggle the castings out of England and through France to 
this country. 

The close of the war of 1812 with England again found the 
young nation exhausted with the struggle. To encourage Ameri- 
can shipping we had provided that goods reaching our shores 
in our own ships should be allowed a discount in the amount of 
duty imposed. England, when the treaty of peace was being ne- 
gotiated, insisted that we should surrender this discrimination 
and permit her ships the same favor we accorded ours. During 
the war she had hada taste of the qualities of American ships 
and American seamen, and she wanted no such rival onthe seas. 
She made it acondition, and our commissioners finally yielded 
the point. The whole legislative and diplomatic history of Eng- 
land towards us shows her determination to break the power of 
any interest rivaling or likely to compete with any interest of 
hers. 

It must not be supposed that while England was thus driving 
other people to buy of her that the trade she offered was a free 
trade. On the contrary, it was a trade covered with high tariff 
charges. In1782 she put a duty on bar iron equaling $14.04 per 
ton. In 1797 she raised this to $16.14, in 1798 to $18.85, in 1809 
to $24.27, in 1812 to $26.87, and in 1818 to $32.45 per ton. From 
1818 to 1825 it was $32.50 if imported in British vessels, and if in 
vessels of other nations $39.62 per ton. This latter regulation 
gave a subsidy to British vessels of $7.12 for each ton imported 
therein. She also took by it an advantage which she had caused 
us to surrender. But to pursue the subject of duty. Tron, slit 
or hammered into rods, and iron drawn to less than three-quar- 
ters of an inch in diameter, paid a duty at the British custom- 
houses of $100 per ton. Iron and steel not otherwise enumer- 
ated, paid 50 per cent. England’s tariff laws enumerated over 
eleven hundred articles upon which she levied a duty at her cus- 
tom-houses. 

England’s restrictive measures were not limited to statutes 
alone. Her manufacturers had enjoyed the protecting care of 
her laws for two hundred years and had become firmly estab- 
lished. Whenever they saw some industry lifting up its head 
elsewhere, and one likely to become a competitor and beyond the 
reach of repressive legislation by a subservient Parliament, the) 
combined to throw a great glut of their goods into the market at 
rates below cost, and thus they crushed the new competition in its 
infancy. This policy was notonly regularly practiced but it was 
openly avowed. Lord Brougham, in a speech in Parliament in 
1816, advocating the increased exportation of British goods to 
the United States, deciared that— 

It was well worth while to incur a loss upon the first importation in order 
by the glut to stifle in the cradle those rising manufactures in the United 


States which the war had forced into existence contrary to the natural 
course of things. 


In 1854 British parliamentary commission in its repdrt made 
open confession of the practice. It said: 


The laboring classes < my coegd in the manufacturing districts of this coun- 
try, and especially in the iron and coal districts, are very little aware of the 
extent to which they are often indebted for their being employed at all to 
the immense losses which their employers voluntarily incur in bad times in 
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order to destroy foreign competition, and to gain and keep possession of 
foreign markets. 


In the various volumes of testimony printed within the last 
ten years, given before the Tariff Commission and the Commit- 
teeson Waysand Meansof the House of Representatives, will be 
found detailed instance after instance of new industries being 
started here, and as soon as they became important enough in 
product to attract attention abroad they were heavily crippled, 
or entirely crushed, by the tactics urged three-quarters of a cen- 
tury ago by Lord Brougham, and forty years later openly avowed 
by a parliamentary commission. 

‘England to-day pursues another method. She employs the 


free traders of this country to do the work she formerly did by | 


acts of Parliament and orders in council. In the present Con- 
rress so far the Democratic party has been her willing and obe- 
dient ally. 

THE SUPPRESSION OF MANUFACTURING ENTERPRISES IN IRELAND. 


Mr. Chairman, the long and bloody contest, or rather series of 
contests, which resulted in the defe&t of the Irish people and 
their subjugation by the English forces, was succeeded by a 
series of acts of confiscation. ‘These were perpetrated in such a 
wholesale and outrageous manner that from first to last the total 
confiscations aggregated 11,697,629acres. The lands thus taken 
were largely bestowed upon kingly favorites residing in England; 


and to-day many Irish farmers are paying rent to absent land- | 


lords for the very lands thus stolen from their ancestors. 

At the time of the English invasion the woolen and linen in- 
dustries of Ireland had reached quite extensive proportions. 
Exports of both woolen and linen goods are mentioned as early 


as the fifteenth century. The invasion and conquest, with these | 


confiscations, paralyzed for a time all the energies of the peo- 
ple, and these industries almost ceased to exist. But they soon 
rallied. The laws of England forbade the Irish farmer finding 
a market in England for his cattle, meats, butter, and cheese, 
and he began again the production of wool, both for export to 





foreign countries and for manufacture at home intocloths. But | 


the eye of the English Government was upon him. 
In 1636 Lord Stafford, then the governor-general of Ireland, 
wrote to his home government that there were— 


some small beginnings toward a clothing trade, which I have and shall con- 
iinue to discourage all I could, because it would trench not only on the 
clothings of England, it being our staple commodity; and if the Irish should 
be permitted to manufacture their own wool, which grows in very great 
quantities, we should not only lose the profit we now make by dressing their 
wools, but his majesty would lose largely in customs; and in conclusion, it 
might be feared they might beat us out of the trade itself by underselling, 
which they are able to do. 


The British statesman of two centuries and a half later still 


exhibits the same propensity toshape the industrial policy of other | 


countries to benefit England. To discourage the growth of wool 
England then forbade the exportation of wool out of Ireland un- 
der a penalty of £500 and forfeiture of vessel and cargo, and this 
restriction continued until the English manufacturers themselves 
asked for the admission of Irish wool to use in their factories. 


But the restriction as to exporting to other countries was not re- | 


moved, and the only market the [rish farmer had for his wool 
was in England and at the home woolen mill. This home de- 


mand continued to increase slowly but perceptibly, and the Irish | 


make of woolens was gaining upon the market. 
The English then pursued a new course, and adopted legisla- 
tion tosuppress it absolutely, for the avowed purpose of securing 


the Irish markets for the English manufacturers. This was ac- | 
complished by levying prohibitory duties upon Irish goods, and | 


thus depriving the Irish manufacturer of a market. When itis 
remembered that at this time Ireland was politically a part of 


Great Britain—under its rule and governed by its laws—all mo- | 


tive other than the one to destroy Irish industry for the benefit 
of English disappears. 


dod 


much distress, to trace the extent to which the great theory of monopoly 
was followed out in dealing with the unhappy Irish. 


So completely did the English Government destroy the Irish 
woolen industry, that as late as 1875, as shown by the official ré- 
turns laid before Parliament, out of the 1,800 woolen factories 
in Great Britain, only 60 of them were located in Ireland, em- 
ploying but 1,506 persons all told. 

There was still left the flax industry. The soil and climate of 
Ireland is peculiarly adapted to the growth of flax and to its 
manufacture into the finer linens. The industry had made much 
progress, especially in the north of Ireland. Finding that the 
production was interfering with the English goods Parliament 
levied heavy duties upon Irish sail cloth, and upon checked, 
striped, and colored linens. Burton, in his work already referred 
to, states that the reason given for this legislation was: 

If Ireland should fall into the making of fine linen it would affect the trade 
of England. 


And he adds: 


It is difficult to imagine the existence of so much ignorance and blindness 
as here displayed. 





In 1777 the cotton manufacture was introduced into Ireland. 
In 1812 Wakefield speaks of it as being fully established and 
holding out strong hope of success and prosperity, and as im- 
parting to some district an appearance of superior opulence and 
industry. Then came the war of 1812 with the United States, 
during which the English cotton trade was so affected by the 
production of Irish cotton cloths that England resolved to crush 
out this industry also, and by her legislation of 1816 she did it so 
effectually that as late as 1875 there were but eight cotton fac- 
tories left in Ireland, employing about 3,000 persons young and 
old in all. 

In the early part of the eighteenth century there was yet left 


| in Ireland much good oak of aquality superior for shipbuilding. 
| But, says Gregg, in his History of Ireland for English Read- 


ers, No. 62, Harper’s Handy Series: 


But England, too, was a shipbuilding country, and the fiat went forth that 
henceforward Ireland was to use none but English-built trading vessels, 
and was to trade directly with no country but England. By this law the sea- 
port towns were ruined and their inhabitants, along with the shipbuilders 
and merchant sailors, were forced to emigrate, or try to live by agriculture. 

fer position and magnificent natural harbors seem to have destined Ire- 
land to be a great shipping center, where American, English, and American 
exports could be exchanged; but the shipping trade was to be henceforward 
an English monopoly, and Lreland was prohibited from sending or receiving 
any article to or from any colony or foreign state. 


At one time the Irish turned their attention to the manufac- 
ture of glass and established some glass works. As soon as the 
attempt showed any signs of success it was met by anact of Par- 
liament which prohibited the exportation of glass from Ireland. 
This was fitly supplemented by a provision that glass should not 
be imported into Ireland except from England. The first pro- 
hibited the Irish from selling their glass to other people, and 
when the industry was thereby broken down the second prohib- 
ited the Irish from buying except from the English producer or 
his factor. 

[t is idle to adduce other instances. The economic history of 
that unfortunate people bristles with ugly facts like these. No 
industry began to thrive in Ireland at all likely to compete with 
any English interest that was not promptly crippled or entirely 
kijled by unfriendly legislation at the hana of the British Par- 
liament. The people of England were ngsto blame for all this. 
The English people had, as a people, but little voice in Par- 
liament. A hereditary House of Lords, many of whom were en- 
joying the rents for stolen acres in Ireland, and a House of Com- 
mons elected by a fraction of the people, with all its enormities 
of rotten boroughs and restricted suffrage, were the assassins of 


| Ireland’s industries. 


The result was not only bankruptcy and distress throughout | 


Ireland, but her skilled workmen were driven from home to seek 
employment elsewhere. Thousandsof them went to France, and 
there aided by their skill and activity in building up this in- 
dustry to such an extent that for a hundred years thereafter 
oo broadcloths” were noted as being the finest in the 
world. 

Burton, Historiographer Royal for Scotland, in his Reign of 
Queen Anne, published in Edinburgh in 1880, referring to this 
subject, says: 

Monopoly was the great idea of the times in commercial matters; in fact 


few if any other considerations seem to* ave commended themselves to even | 
the most sagacious statesmen of the day. Throughout the varied relations | 
between England, Scotland, and Ireland the ruling theory in the English | 


mind is always the same, that the best if not the only way to make one state 
rich is to keep its neighbors poor. 

Wool was one of the most important productions in allthree. In Ireland, 
Eng! and prohibited the export of wool in any shape to any place except Eng- 
land, and had a large staff cf officers on either side of the channel who actu- 


ally watched the wool from its being shorn toits delivery in a stated English 
port. Indeed it would be almost laughable, had it not been the cause of so 


| 
| 


The effect upon the interests of Ireland has been most disas- 
trous. She has to-day but little manufacturing. Her agricul- 
ture affords a scant sustenance to the tiller of her soil, and the 
Government has been compelled tointerfere and secure a reduc- 
tion in rents to keep her tenantry from actual starvation. But 
a few figures gathered from that standard British free-trade au- 
thority, the Financial Reform Almanack for the year 1892, will 
tell the story more plainly than words of mine. 

The number of agricultural holdings of over 1 acre each in 
[Ireland was, in— 


eR actidten ss anda akekan tanh weer LS, ASN TE 
WUE hceeias shevddod ges aden on UR TE od nein cen wo note heaped cetiees 526, 743 
SO iss alin ed Nesiisinn se tuinen I Pa sis 3s cet Sagi ees . 513, 994 


A loss in fifty years of 177,208, or 25.6 per cent. 

The population fell from 8,196,597 in 1841 to 4,706,162 in 1891. 
In 1821 Ireland contained 32.6 per cent of the population of the 
United Kingdom. [In 1891 she contained but 12.5 per cent. 
England had increased largely, Wales and Scotland had a little 
more than held their own, while Ireland alone had fallen behind. 
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The following table of these percentages abridged from the pub- 
lication referred to may not be without interest: 

aS ror TT 
1821. 1861. 1891. 


| 








ND oti ha Stink obec ides chins tl cbc ea 54.0 | 65.5] 72.8 
WE UIE id ccemiad igghintn Scapa ninceisecliiedeneas eee ae 3.4 3.8] 4.0 
ON ikcons thisdinc cd xand sin dielsbibedticnksinaadedenmeadaee 10.0 | 10.6 10.7 
DI sins ovistcnstplictes- cadihess dle eiciae haha a a ae ae ee | 32.6 20.1 12.5 








England is the commercial and industrial rival in business and 
trade of every other nation. She has not land enough to bread 
her people, and she must supply their needs by making goods to 
sell to others. By her legislation she held her American colo- 
nies in check, in their endeavors to produce the goods they 
needed, compelled them to buy of her, and thus precipitated the 
Revolution, which was as much a birth of industrial as of polit- 
icalfreedom. By similar legislation she has crushed a rival in 
Ireland, and to-day that country lies impoverished and ruined as 
a victim of her power and commercial greed. Ireland is yether 
province, and England’s will is yetherlaw. But Americaisfree 
to act for the best interests of the American people. That policy 
which almost daily is commended to us by the statesmen and 
press of England, the policy of free trade, is, strange to say, not 
without supporters here. ; 

Business men do not accept without question the oft repeated 
counsel of their strongest and most active rivals. America needs 
to accept with caution the advice of those whose only interest is to 
supplant her in production in trade. But the last man of all to 
be led astray by the voice of this siren should be the one whose 
ancestry were robbed of their lands in Ireland, whose friends 
have been crushed by England’s repressive legislation, and who 
himself was compelled to leave his native land with all its en- 
dearing associations and come to aland whose statutes are not 
yet molded and shaped by British interests. 


Thirty Years of Financiering. 


The paper-money system and its natural associates, monopoly and exclu- 
sive privileges, have already struck their roots deep in the soil, and it will 
require all your efforts to check its further growth and to eradicate the 
evil. * * * It will require steady and See exertions on your part 
to rid yourselves of the iniquities and mischiefs of the paper system, and to 
check the spirit of monopoly and other abuses which have sprung up with 
it, and of which it is the main support. So many interests are united to re- 
sist all reforms on this subject that you must not hope the conflict will bea 
short one, nor success easy.— President Jackson. 


It is a part of the financial history of the country, demonstrated by the 
record, that all the wicked legislation which has racked this country to the 
very verge of revolution—the whole of it—every act and deed, was consum- 
mated when the Republican party had control of every department of the 
Government. Itis also true that not one single act of which the people 
complain was ever passed after the Democrats acquired control of the House. 
It is equally true that not one single act of relief was ever enacted until the 
popular uprising of 1874 gave to the Democrats control of the House of Rep- 
resentatives.—Senator Kenna. 


NATIONAL-BANK CIRCULATION AND SILVER COINAGE. 
SPEECHES 
OF 
HON, THOMAS C. MoRAE, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 28, 1890. 
The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 537) to provide forthe 
issuing of circulating notes to national-banking associations— 

Mr. McRAE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This a measure of too much importance to be 
hurried through without being thoroughly understood. Iamsur- 
prised that it should be called up in this way and at this time. 

It is unjust to the House to ask consideration without some 
notize and before the report of the committee has been printed 
and the members given time toconsiderthe measure. Iexpected 
we would be called upon to consider such a bill during this ses- 
sion, but I did not expect that, in advance of the adoption of any 
rules for the proceedings of the House and to the exclusion of so 
many matters of more importance to the great body of taxpayers 
now pending, a measure solely in the interest of the national- 
bank corporations would be seriously pressed. As far as I am 
concerned personally I am prepared to vote on the bill now, for I 
am thoroughly convinced that it is nota good bill and ought not 
to pass, but it ought to be ventilated so that no misunderstand- 
ing can arise. 





I ask the House to os for a moment and consider the condi- 
tion of the Treasury and the step we are now asked to take by 
the passage of the substitute bill. The Treasyry is overflowing 
with an annual surplus of over $100,000,000, and the President 
of the United States and his Secretary of the Treasury are com- 
mitted to the policy of using this surplus in the purchase of 
United States bonds. The bonds are not due until 1907 and can 
not now be paid. They draw 4 and 43 per cent interest per an- 
num and are worth on the market from 26 to 27 per cent pre- 
mium. They are largely held by the banks, and under the law 
are made the basis of and security for the bank notes issued by 
them and guaranteed by the Government. The banksare allowed 
to issue only 90 per cent of the face of the bonds in such cur- 
rency. This bill proposes to allow all of the 3,319 national banks 
now organized, without any further security, to increase their 
circulation to the full amount of bonds now on deposit, and to 
give them and all new banks hereafter organized circulating 
notes to the full amount of such other bonds as may be deposited. 

Why should we change the terms of the contracts with the banks 
and reduce the security now held by the Government 10 per cent, 
and to the same extent benefit the banks? Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House tell us that the bonds being at a premium 
the Government is amply secured and that the people want more 
money in circulation, and they insist that the national banks 
should be allowed to furnish it: Iam glad to have the friends 
of the national-bank notes, even at this late day, make the con- 
fession to the country that there is a necessity for a larger cir- 
culating medium. This is an important admission. Upon this, 
at least, I agree with the advocates of this bill. The candid ad- 
missions of the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Dorsey], who re- 
ported the bill, and of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WALKER] and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cheadle], who 
have soearnestly advocated its passage, make it unnecessary for 
me to make some observations that I had intended to make. 
These gentlemen favor and have made an earnest appeal for 
national-bankcurrency. Believing that it is the bestof curren- 
cies, they have undertaken to show that under the present law 
the circulation is not profitable, and that unless something is 
done for the banks by Congress to insure a larger profit from it 
the banks will surrender their notes. 

Mr. Speaker, that is just what I want the banks to do, and it is 
just what everyone who prefers Treasury notes and silver dol- 
lars and silver certificates should want. Let us not be deceived 
by the cry of ‘‘ More money,” coming as it does from the friends 
of bank currency. For twenty years the banks have denied that 
more money was needed for the business of the country and have 
insisted on retiring the greenbacks and demonetizing silver. 
Failing in this to some extent, they have met the increase caused 
by the coinage of silver and the issue of silver certificates by 
withdrawing about $220,000,000 of their currency. 

The debtors and wage-workers of this great country have been 
resolving and petitioning for, and are stilldemanding of Congress, 
not only a larger volume of money, but that so much of the pres- 
ent volume as is held as a surplus in the Treasury be put into 
circulation by areduction of taxes to the actual needs of the Gov- 
ernment. We have the power and itis our first and greatest 
duty to give this relief to the people. It is not national-bank 
currency that the people demand, and they will not be satisfied 
to trust the banks to giverelief. As far as I am concerned, I am 
opposed to bank currency, and would substitute Treasury notes 
for all of it if I had the power to make the law. I callattention to 
the vill (H.R. 94) haveintroduced, and which I purpose moving 
as an amendment to or substitute for this bill, if I am allowed to 
do so. 

If the banks really want to increase the circulating medium 
why have they regularly withdrawn from circulation their notes 
to an amount in excess of the silver coinage for the last four or 
five years? They have a paid-up capital of $620,000,000 and could 
issue $550,000,000 bank notes under the law as it is now. They 
would issue every bill they could if Congress would retire the 
Treasury notes and demonetize silver. They are anxious to fur- 
nish the money for the people, but they want Congress to dele- 
gate to them the dangerous power to expand or contract at their 
pleasure. We have been told by the gentleman from Nebraska 
that the profitoto the national banks is now less than 6 per cent 
per annum, and for this reason mainly he appeals to the House 
to pass the bill as a matter of justice to the banks. While not 
admitting the truth of the statement, I want to ask what we have 
to do with the profits of the banks? They are private corpora- 
tions, organized to do business for private gain, and it is no part 
of the contract made by them with the Government and no part 
of our duty to insure them a profit. If it is not profitable let 
them withdraw it. 

Letus look after the interestofthe people. The banks will take 
care of themselves. There is asuspicion abroad in the land that 
the Government has by reason of the unequal and unjust part- 
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nersnip that it made with the banks already enriched many of 
them at the expense of the people. The total amount of money 
in circulation in the United States October 1, 1889, was $1,405,- 
018,000. There were at that time 3,319 national banks, having 
a capital stock of $620,174,365. 

So we see that these corporations have in some way, justly or 
unjustly, legally or illegally, secured a capital equal to 45 per 
cent of all the money in circulation in the United States; and 
yet in the face of this we are asked to pass this bill in order to do 
justice to them. It can have no other effect but to increase the 
price of United States bonds, and Congress should do nothing 
that would even tend to do this. 

I do not believe there will be any increase in the national-bank 
currency by reason of this bill if it should become alaw. The 
banks and bondholders generally want the bill for another and 
different purpose. They want to bull the bond market and thus 
prevent the purchase of the bonds by the Government or compel 
the payment of an exorbitant price for them. When Congress 
has done this and the banks sell their bonds, the other measures 
behind it we read so much about in the papers will be pressed 
upon us. This is only intended as a feeler to test the temper of 
Congress. The gentleman from Nebraska with great candor 
says that its passage will give the banks cause to hope—mark 
the language—cause to hope that this Congress will pass some 
measure to perpetuate the national-bank system. There is the 
milk inthecocoanut. Mr. Speaker, shall this House say to them 
by the passage of this bill that they may expect such legislation 
as will perpetuate them az banksof issue? [hope not. It isour 
duty to promptly defeat the bill and thus say to the banks and 
to the country that we are forever done with bank currency and 
interest-bearing bonds. Let the United States as soon as possi- 
ble wipe out the last vestige of the war bounds. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, there is already pending in the Senate a 
bill introduced by the junior Senator from Illinois[Senator Far- 
well] to perpetuate the national-banking system by substituting, 
in lieu of the registered bonds of the United States required by 
section 5149 of Revised Statutes, State or municipal bonds upon 
which interest has been promptly paid. The preamble to his 
bill declares that ‘‘the rapid redemption of the United States 
bonds is endangering the perpetuity of the national-banking sys- 
tem.” The country should be congratulated that the system is 
in danger. The other remedy suggested is to authorize the is- 
sue and sale of bonds to bear 2 per cent for fifty years and to be 
used only as a basis for bank notes. ‘ 

In the light of the past conduct of the banks and the trouble 
we now have in paying the debt, is there any member here who 
has any regard for the interest of the people who would consent 
to either proposition? Mr. Speaker, it is the duty of Congress 
to pay the debt, stop the issue of national-bank currency as soon 
as possible, and restore the circulating medium to the Govern- 
ment, to which under the Constitution it belongs. Letitdo this 
and require the Secretary of the Treasury to issue an equivalent 
amount of Treasury notes for all national-bank notes surrendered 
and give the country free coinage of silver, and prosperity will 
follow. When this is done the banks will be left free to bank on 
their own money or not, just as they choose. 

While it is true, as stated by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. WALKER], that banking is a necessary and legitimate 
occupation, it does not follow that in order to do this it is neces- 
sary for these national banks to have the power to issue money. 
That is a power the Government should not delegate. I know 
of no one who questions the right of banking associations when 
legally organized, or private individuals who so desire and have 


the capital, to receive deposits, issue bills of exchange, and dis- | 


count private paper, subject to the laws of the States where they 
do business. usiness could not be carried on well without some 
such agencies, and as far as i am concerned I have no objection 
to persons who have money engaging in such business; but I do 
insist that they should be compelled, like the farmer, the laborer, 
the blacksmith, the shoemaker, the merchant, the doctor, and 
the lawyer, to pay 100 cents for every dollar they get from the 
Government of the United States. 

If we give the banks the power toregulate the volume of money 
and thereby to increase its purchasing power, we give them the 


power to oppress the already overtaxed and overburdened peo- | 


ple of the country, whose productive industries have been made 
to shrivel under the grasping grip of contraction and monop- 
oly. I beg members to hesitate and consider well before they 
vote for this bill. 

There is more in the question, I fear, than some members appear 
to think. I want to see this House stand for the people, and par- 
ticularly do I want to see this side of it maintain the record it 
has heretofore made against national-bank currency from the 
days of Jefferson and Jackson to the present time. 

fr. LANSING. What kind of currency do you prefer? 


doo 


Mr. MCRAE. Agreeing with my party, I prefer gold and sil- 
ver and paper convertible into coin on demand. 

Mr. LANSING. What kind of paper currency? 

Mr. MCRAE. Why, the kind we now have. 

Mr. LANSING. Greenbacks? 

: = McRAE. Yes; Treasury notes, commonly called green- 
JACKS. 
, me LANSING. Wasyour side for those when they were first 
issued? 

Mr. MCRAE. I think a majority of the few Democrats in 
Congress at that time opposed the legal-tender clause on consti- 
tutional grounds, but the party has always favored Treasury 
notes receivable for all taxes and public dues. 

Mr.LANSING. Thesame constitutional question which trou- 
bled them then troubles you now. 

Mr. MCRAE. No, sir; it does not trouble me at all now, be- 
cause it has been settled by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and I am not disposed at this time to reopen it. The is 
a thing of the past. It was before my time. Let us talk about 
the questions of the present. 

Mr. LANSING. This question is settled, too. 

Mr. MCRAE. If by that statement the gentleman from New 
York means to say that the Supreme Court has held that Con- 
gress had the power to pass the national-bank act and to author- 
ize the organization of the banks of issue now in existence, I re- 
gret to say that he is correct; such was the decision. But the 
Democrats of the court at that time dissented and denied that 
Congress had any power tocharter national banks and give them 
authority to issue circulating notes, and the party still insists 
that it is a very dangerous power to be exercised, although the 
court may think it constitutional. Our duty, as I see it at this 
time, is to take care that the banks shall not longer than the 
payment of the present bonded debt exercise such power. 

{ want to say further to the gentleman from New York that, 
if it be true as he claims that the Republican party is responsi- 
ble for the issuance of the legal-tender notes, it is also true that 
it afterwards abandoned them and undertook by law to destroy 
them. The day for retirement was fixed and the banks supposed 
they had control of the paper currency for all time tocome. At 
this stage of the proceedings the Democratic party came into 
| power in this House, and, seeing that if the process of contraction 
long before commenced by the Republicans was carried out to 
the end and all Treasury notes retired, it would be absolute ruin 
to the great body of people, and being true to the people, as they 
always are, they commanded a halt. They exposed the wicked- 
| 
! 








ness of the policy adopted by the Republicans and went to work 
to defeatit. The actof May 31, 1878(20Statutes at Large, 87) was 
passed. Thismade itunlawful for the Secretary of the Treasury 
or other officer under him to cancel or retire any more of the 
legal-tender notes then in existence. From that day to this the 
volume of Treasury notes has been the same, and for every dol- 
lar canceled another has been issued. The exact amount out- 
| standing is $346,681,016. 
| So, Mr. Speaker, whatever the gentleman may say or think 
| about the correctness of the position of the Democratic party as 
to the power of Congress to issue the legal tenders in the form 
adopted, he can not dispute the fact thatit prevented their future 
retirement and also remonetized silver that had been secretly 
demonetized by a Republican Congress. It has given all the 
financial relief the people have had for thirty years, and I want 
to see its representatives prove faithful to the traditions of the 
party by defeating this bill. I will ask the gentleman from New 
York whether the national banks favored greenback money? 

Mr. LANSING. There were no national banks when the 
greenbacks were first issued. 

Mr. MCRAE. No; but they followed very soon afterwards; 
and as soon as organized began at once to take advantage of the 
| depreciation of the greenback that at one time was worth as low 
| as 38 cents on the dollar. The legal-tender notes outstanding 

on June 30, 1862, were only $96,620,000, and the national-bank act 
was passed at the next session of Congress. As soon as it be- 
came evident to the bankers that the Government intended to 
issue its own money, they set to work at a scheme to have it 
bonded and made the basis of bank circulation. 

In 1862, before the national-bank act had been passed, the Eng- 
lish bankers prepared a circular which they confided to a Lon- 
don banker to be placed in the hands of the American bankers. 
It said: 

The great debt that capital will see to is made out of this war must be used 
as the means to control the volume ofmoney. To accomplish this the money 
must be bonded and the bonds must be used as the banking basis. 

Weare now waiting to get the Secretary of the Treasury to make the rec- 
ommendation to Congress. It will not dotoaliow the greenbacks to circu- 


late as money for any length of time, for we can not control them; but we 
can control the bonds, and through them the bank issues. 


| They did not have to wait long to get the recommendation of 
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the Secretary of the Treasury. Early in January, 1863, Secre- 
tary Chase, in a letter to the Finance Committee of Congress, in 
speaking of the further issue of Treasury notes, said: 

It should be regarded, however, only as an expedient for an emergency. 
No measure, in my judgment, will meet the necessities of the occasion and 
prove adequate to the provision of the great sums required for the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion which does not include a firm support to public credit, 


through the establishment of a uniform national circulation, secured by 
bonds of the United States, 


On the 17th day of January, 1863, President Lincoln sent to 
Congress a special message upon the same subject, in which he 
says: 

In order to raise money by loans most easily and cheaply it is clearly nec- 
essary to give every possible support to the public credit. To that end a uni- 
form currency, in which taxes and subscriptions, loans, and all other ordi- 
nary public dues, as well as private dues, may be paid, is almost, if not quite, 
indispensable. Such a currency can be furnished by banking associations 
organized under a general act of Congress, as suggested in my message at 
the beginning of the present session. The security of this circulation by the 
pledge of United States bonds, as therein suggested, would still further fa- 
cilitate loans by increasing the present and causing a future demand for such 
bonds. 

The fight between bank currency and Treasury notes went on 
until the banks became, as they supposed, masters of the situation. 
They forced contraction, values fell, the panic came, and bank- 
ruptecy followed. Secretary McCulloch, in his first report to 
Congress, December 4, 1865, said: 

The legal-tender acts were war measures, passed ina greatemergency; they 
should be regarded only as temporary; they ought not to remain in force a 
day longer than would be necessary to enable the people to prepare fora 
return to the gold standard, and the work of retiring the notes which have 
been issued should be commenced without delay, and carefully and persist- 
ently continued until all are retired. 


In less than two weeks the following resolution was offered in 
Congress: 

Resolved, That this House cordially concurs in the views of the Secretary 
of the Treasury in relation to the necessity of a contraction of the currency, 
with a view to as early a resumption of specie payments as the business in- 
terests of the country will permit; and we hereby pledge codperative action 
to this end as speedily as possible. 

It was adopted by a very large majority. 

As late as 1876, after the people had in the most a 
manner stamped their disapproval upon the financial policy of 
the Republican party by electing a Democratic Congress, that 
went faithfully to work to repeal the legislation that was bring- 
ing ruin to the people, we find the American bankers, through 
their secretary, promulgating a circular letter in which they 
say: 

Withhold patronage or favors from all applicants who are not willing to 
oppose the greenback Government issue of money. Let the Government is- 
sue the coin and the banks issue the paper money of the country, for then we 
can better protect each other. To repeal the law creating national banks or 
to restore to circulation the Government issue of money will be to provide 
the pa with money, and will therefore seriously affect your individual 
profit as banker and lender. See your member of Congress at once and en- 
gage him to support our interest, that we may control legislation. 

It may be said that the banks are not controlled by the same 
men who indorsed this circular. That may be so, but human 
nature and avarice are the same to-day as in 1876, and if Con- 
gress gives them the control of the money they will make all 
they can out of it. The time has at last come when the people's 
representatives can and will, I trust, relieve the country of that 
costly and useless bank currency and credit system and substi- 
tute and give them instead currency issued by the Government 
and acash system. Ido not believe ina national debt. I want 
it paid as soon as possible. 

I have shown that the friends of the national-bank currency 
and contraction favor the destruction of Treasury notes and sil- 
ver, and now I desire to repeat the warning of that beloved and 
courageous Democrat, President Jackson, in his farewell ad- 
dress, which I commend to the consideration of the House. He 
said: 

In reviewing the conflicts which have taken place between the different in- 
terests in the United States, and the policy pursued since the adoption of our 
present form of government, we find nothing that has produced such a deep- 


seated evil as the course of legislation in relation to the currency. 
* * ” * * * * 

When the charter forthe Bank of the United States was obtained from Con- 
gress, it perfected the scheme of the paper system, and gave to its advocates 
the position they had struggled to obtain from ghe commencement of the 
Federal Government down to the present hour. The distresses and suffer- 
ings inflicted on the people by the banks are some of the fruits of that policy, 
which is continually striv to enlarge the authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment beyond the limits fixed for it by the Constitution. The powers enumer- 
ated in that instrument do not confer on Congress the right to establish 
such a corporation as the Bank of the United States. 


JACKSON WARNED THE PEOPLE. 


It behooves you, therefore, to be watchful in your States, as well as in the 
Federal Government. The power which the moneyed interest can exercise 
wher concentrated under a single he and with our present system of cur- 
rency, Was sufficiently @emonstrated in the struggle made by the banks of 
the United States. * * * The time will soon come when it will again take 
the field against the United States, and succeed in perfecting and perpetuat- 
ing its organization, by a charter from Congress. 


WHAT AIDS MONOPOLY AND ARISTOCRACY? 


The pepee-money system and its natural associates, monopoly and exclu- 
sive privileges, have already struck their roots deep in the soil, and it will 
require all your efforts to check its further growth and to eradicate the evil. 


a 


* * * Jt will require steady and persevering exertions on your part to rid 
yourselves of the iniquities and mischiefs of the paper system and to check 
the spirit of monopoly and other abuses which have sprung up with it, and 
of which itis the main support. So many interests are united to resist aj] 
reforms on this subject that you must not hope the conflict will be a short 
one, Nor Success easy. 

A great deal has been said in this debate about the ‘‘ wild-cat” 
banks of issue that existed prior to 1861; gentlemen supporting 
this bill appear to be alarmed lest they should return. Whence 
comes the alarm? From those who are interested in national 
banks. Where is the danger? There is no cause for alarm and 
no danger whatever that we will ever have State-bank circula- 
tion again unless well protected. It is only intended as a scare 
to make the people rally to the national-bank currency. If the 
national banks can do a legitimate banking business without 
borrowing the credit of the Government, without drawing inter- 
est from the Government and the people at the same time, I have 
no objection to their doing so, and the people have none. If 
they are not willing to do business on those terms let them sur- 
render their charters. The partnership between the banks and 
the Government should be dissolved, and the sooner done the 
better for the country. 

I do not question the safety of the notes issued by the national 
banks. They are safe enough, though not a legal tender, be- 
cause the United States stand good for them. ‘They are profit- 
able, I presume, or the banks would not use them; but the ques- 
tion for us tosettle is entirely different. Is it just to the people: 
is it what they demand? Are they willing to give any set of 
corporations control over the volume of money? I think not 

My friend from Kansas [Mr. Anderson] has referred to the 
fact that a bill substantially like this was introduced in the last 
Congress and reported from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. That is true; I opposed that bill, as I do this, and 
shall be satisfied if this Congress will do for this what the Filtieth 
Congress did for that one. 


Friday, June 6, 1890. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5381) authorizing the 
issue of Treasury notes on deposits of silver bullion— 

Mr. MCRAE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question of money, its issue, the regula- 
tion of its value, and the control of its volume is perhaps the 
most important that the Congress of the United States has to 
deal with. It affects the interest of everybody, rich and poor, 
weak and strong. The course of legislation upon this subject 
has not been such as to satisfy the great body of the American 
people but rather to convince them that it has been shaped in 
the interest of those who have fixed incomes and against the in- 
terest of the producers, wage-earners, and all who earn their 
living by labor, either in the field, shop, counting-room, or 
office. The condition of our monetary system at this time is 
such that it should arrest the attention of the honest thinking 
men of all parties and receive the most earnest consideration. 
As Representatives we should approach this question with cau- 
tion, but at the same time with a fixed and determined purpose 
to do what is right without regard to what political party will 
be benefited by a proper settlement of it. It is a question that 
rises far above any mere party triumph. 

As one who loves our institutions and desirous of having them 
transmiited to future generations, I beg the House to lay aside 
all partisan feeling and do what is right—what the people, our 
masters, have demanded of us, their servants, and what I know 
a majority of this Congress, freed from party dictation, is satis- 
fied ought to be done—pass a free-coinage bill. That is what 
the people have asked for and that is what they have a right 
to expect, and they will never be satisfied until they get it. It 
is trifling with their interest to hesitate or delay longer about 
the matter. 

The battle between the monometallists and bimetallists is at 
present attracting the attention of the world as never before. 
While this Congress and the people of the United States are 
deeply interested and greatly concerned about the result, they 
are notalone. The nations of the Old World are not disinter- 
ested and unconcerned about our action. As ours is the strong- 
est and most independent, the result of the agitation here is 
watched with siich anxiety. While I have given the question 
much thought, I do not pretend. to be able to throw any new 
light upon it, nor do I think extended remarksimportant at this 
stage of the discussion. Les? <.;7 silence should be misconstrued 
I will, however, venture to ¢ffer ny own views, and in doing so 
I trust I shall not fail to maixtsia * a decent respect for the opin- 
ions” of those who may differ from me. 

On this floor as Representatives and elsewhere as individual 
citizens of thisfree Republic we have equal rights, and we ought 
to feel free to express our convictions without having our mo- 
tives questioned. I have but little respect for the individual 
who claims to be bonest and sincere and yet questions the hon- 
esty of every person who dares to take issue with him. In an 
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important matter like this, upon which hangs in a great meas- 
ure the prosperity of the whole country, we want facts and truths 
and not denunciations, details and not generalities. I believe 
with Disraeli, that ‘“‘upon a perfect knowledge and right ap- 
preciation of details the settlement of great questions mainly de- 

nds. 
ames THE NECESSITY FOR, USE, AND KIND OF MONEY. 

Nearly all of the wants of man are supplied by exchanging the 
surplus products of his own labor for such of the products of 
others as he may require for his own necessities. Exceptfor barter 
and exchange man could notexist. Itis certainly impracticable 
and undesirable, even if it were possible, for man to live alto- 
gether to himself. To perfect the exchanges necessary for the 
convenience of man it became necessary to adopt amedium which 
has been called ‘‘money.” Before the use of money exchanges 
were extremely inconvenient, and in many cases could not be 
made with any degree of nicety. 

To illustrate: One man would produce more of one article than 
he could consume, while another would have less of that article 
but more of some other. If the one did not have what the other 
wanted no exchange could be made. Each had a surplus of his 
own product, and in order to get the benefit of his labor mus 
dispose of it. To do this they must find not only a person pos- 
sessed of what they are in need, but one who is willing to ex- 
change it for what they have. Farmer Jones raises more corn 
than he can consume, and Smith, a mechanic, would be glad to 
have it, but he has nothing except his labor. Jones does not 
want his labor at present, but wants a horse owned by his neigh- 
bor, Brown, who himself would be glad to acquire more land for 
his stock farm; and so onindefinitely. They all havesomething 
to sell, and also want to purchase other things. So we see how 
inconvenient it is to trade and carry on commerce by barter and 
exchange. 

Weare told that in the early ages of society cattle were the com- 
mon instrument of commerce, and things were valued according 
to the number of cattle for which they had been or could be ex- 
changed. So we learn from Homer that the armor of Diomede 
cost nine oxen, while that of Glaucus cost a hundred. In Abys- 
sinia salt was used as the instrument of exchange. As the peo- 
ple became civilized and enlightened they became more active 
in producing and manufacturing the necessaries and comforts of 
life, and in building means of communication and transportation 
for the distribution of such products. This necessitated more 
trading, and to carry it on it became important to adopt a meas- 
ure of value, so that all could meet on the same level in the dis- 
tribution of the products of their labor, both of mind and body. 
It was important that this measure or medium should itself be 
valuable, or represent value, so that persons having asurplus of 
one commodity might sell it for the medium, and with that pro- 
cure the things desired by them without loss. 

By common consent in all civilized countries the precious 
metals, gold and silver, have been adopted for this measure 
mainly for the reasons that they are indestructible and capable 
of being divided into any number of parts without loss. ‘ Dif- 
ferent metals,” says Adam Smith, ‘‘ have been used by different 
nations for this purpose. Iron was the common instrument of 
commerceamong the ancientSpartans, copper among the ancient 
Romans, and gold and silver among all rich and commercial na- 
tions.” It was a long time after the metals went into use as 
money before a system of coinage was adopted, and the use was 
attended by the inconvenience of weighing the metals. Every 
time a penny’s worth of an article was purchased it became nec- 
essary to weigh the penny. And thus it is that we read in the 
Bible that Abraham weighed to Ephron the four hundred shek- 
= = silver which he had agreed to pay for the field of Mach- 
pelah. 

The instincts as well as the experience of mankind insist that 
all money shall itself possess real intrinsic value or represent it. 
The history of the commerce of the world has settled the prob- 
lemof what moneyshall be. The changes of time have confirmed 
mankind in the belief that gold and silver are the best basis for 
money. They are the surest standards of value, and yet this 
value is not unchangeable. It has been truly said that “their 


value is necessarily a matter of agreement;” and being s0, is | 


changeable and is affected by the circumstances surrounding each 
transaction. 
OUR MONEY—BOTH GOLD AND SILVER. 


The Constitution of the United States authorizes Congress to 
coin money, to regulate the value thereof, and to regulato the 


value of foreign coins, and at the same time provides that— 
ann shall make anything but gold-and silver coin a tender in payment 
Coining is the act of stamping the weight and fineness upon 
and putting the metal in shape for usé, and does not carry any 
guaranty on the part of the Government as to the value of the 
coin. It does, however, fix the weight and fineness of each, and 








establishes the paying relations between the two metals. The 
Government can no more create value than it canacow. B 
prescribing other and different uses it may increase value, an 
it may also decrease value by restricting the use of money or the 
metals from which it is coined. The power of the Government 
should and does generally cease with the coinage. I hold that 
it has no power under our Constitution to demonetize coined 
money or to say that it shall not be a legal tender. The owner 
of the coin must rely upon his judgment, and take the risk as to 
what its purchasing power will be when he may desire to use it. 
He has the right to rely upon the certificate of the Government 
as to weight and fineness and to insist that it shall be receivable 
for debts and taxes. 


HISTORY OF THE SILVER DOLLAR. 


Thomas Jefferson favored the two metals and-originated the 
silver dollar as the unit of value. Mr. Morris, our first and one 
of our greatest financiers, was for silveralone. Alexander Ham- 
ilton, although in favor of national banks, recommended a double 
standard, expressing a preference for gold if asingle standard 
should be adopted. The fitst act of Congress after the adoption 
of the Constitution upon this subject was passed April 2, 1792, 
and made silver the unit of value. 

The act approved June 28, 1834, reduced the weightof the gold 
coins, and the act approved January 18, 1837, reduced the weight 
of the silver dollar to 4124 grains and the small coins in the same 
proportion. Under the act of March 3, 1849, the coinage of the 
double eagle was authorized, and for the first time ‘in the history 
of our Government a gold dollar was —— for to be of the 
valueof $1—a silver dollar—or unit. The act approved February 
21, 1853, reduced the weight of the silver half-dollar from 206 to 
192 grains and the smaller coins in the same proportion, and also 
limited their legal-tender qualities to sums not exceeding $5. 

So we find that until 1853 the silver dollar was the sole unit of 
value, but both metals were incirculation and their relative value 
adjusted by law. The reasons for these several acts may be 
found by an examination of the reports and debates upon and 
in reference to them. The Director of the Mint in 1833 says 
**that from 1792 to 1821 gold and silver remained at par with 
each other, and that the first notice of a premium on gold meas- 
ured in silver in this country appeared late in 1821.” The ad- 
vance was about 5 per cent. From 1821 to 1832 it fluctuated from 
2 to nearly 6 per cent premium. The relative value of the two 
metals in the coins\in use at that time was 1 to 15 by law, and 
the average bullion relative value for the same period was a 
fraction over 154+. In December of the next year the same Di- 
rector used this strong language: 

Both gold and silver have during the existence of the Government been & 
general legal tender, while silver alone has been the standard of value fa- 
miliar in our conception of price. Any modification of the gold coinage will 
be safe which shall leave this standard of value undisturbed, and none could 
be contemplated without concern which would impairit. Thedesign enter- 
tained, therefore, in the change of rationow proposed is that silver shall ré- 
main the basis of our currency and the controlling standard of value; that 
gold shall be, as at present, a legal tender for all amounts, but estimated in 
such a proportion to silver that the former will be exported by a slight pref- 
erence when occasional circumstances shall induc; the export of a portion 
of the national coins. 

Acting upon this recommendation, the weight of the gold coin 
was reduced so as to adjust it to a silver basis, and not silver to 
gold, as is proposed by some of our friends now. In 1837, upon 
the recommendation of the Director of the Mint, the standard 
of fineness was adjusted to round numbers, and the number of 
grains changed so as to make it equal to 900 parts in 1,000 each. 
Then it was that the silver dollar of 416 grains was reduced to 
4123 grains, but there was no change in the value, for the reason 
that the addition to the fineness made good the loss of weight. 
Silver still remained the unit of value, and by the two acts of 
1834 and 1837 the gold coins were reduced in weight and fine- 
ness, so that the relative value of 15 to 1, as fixed by the act of 
1792, was changed to 16 tol. Between the passage of the act of 
1934 and that of 1837 silver was at a premium. France and Ger- 
many had a relative value of 154 to 1, and ours being worth 3 per 
cent more than this, it was profitable to shipit abroad. To 
remedy this, and not to adopta gold standard, as has been re- 
cently charged, was the act of 1853 passed. The Director of the 
Mint pointed out the importance of such an act to Congress. 
Mr. Hunter, so far from recommending a gold standard, in a re- 


| port as chairman of the Finance Committee, pointed out the 


great necessity for both gold and silver. 

There was no other legislation upon the subject of coinage until 
the passage of the much-discussed act of 1873. Those of us who 
believed in silver are proud of the record made by the white metal; 
for all this time the silver dollar, selected and shaped for the 
people by Mr. Jefferson, the Father of Democracy, kept its place 
as the unit of value. For eighty years nothing could be said 
against it; it was loved and appreciated by the people as it is 
now. Its friendslittledreamed that it would be stricken down— 
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asit was. With the enaient of only three years during this 
whole period the silver dollar was worth more than gold. 

In 1861, in the midst of all the excitement of that memorable 
year, when our people were proposing to go to war with each 
other, this same dollar commanded a premium over gold of 
nearly 4 per cent. 

THE ACT OF FEBRUARY 12, 1873. 

This act changed the unit of value from silver to gold. Until 
the passage of this law debtors could pay their debts in either 
gold or silver. By it contracts were changed so as to allow the 
creditor the right to demand gold so far as Congress had the 





power to sochange. The change affected all contracts that were | 


in existence at thattime. Withoutstopping now toargue whether 
the act was passed by fraud or not, I do not hesitate to say that 
it was unjust to the debtor class of our country and to the Gov- 
ernment as well. It was not dictated by any wise, judicious, 
financial policy. It was confessedly the same policy that had been 
originated by England and followed by Germany, both creditor 
nations, whose financial policies are formulated by a class having 
fixed incomes and who are interested in increasing the purchas- 
ing power of money. 

It was indeed a fine stroke of financial policy and learned states- 
manship for the United States, overwhelmed with debt, its de- 
mand notes away below par, attempting to resume specie payment 
by deliberately striking down silver, which was a unit of value 
when the debts were contracted! The people and the Govern- 
ment itself wanted and needed all the siiver that could possibly 
be had. Our country possessed many valuable mines, and the 
miners were anxious to work them. 

As soon as the effect of this act was made known to the people 
they were quick to denounce it, and were persistent and earnest 
in their efforts to have silver restored by opening the mints to 
its coinage again. The creditor class of this country had by this 
act with its deceitful title, which had passed so quietly and with 
so little discussion, secured a great advantage of the business 
men, farmers, and laborersof ourcountry. The wrong involved 
in the demonetization of silver can never be correctly estimated. 
The panic of 1873 withallitsfrightful misery followed. It looked 
like a herculean task to recover from the depression occasioned 
by this law or to secure any modificationof it. The great politi- 
cal party then in power was committed to the single gold stand- 
ard and turned a deaf ear to the petitions of the people. The 
eyes of the public turned to the Democratic party—the party of 
the people—always willing to execute the will of the majority. 
The restoration of silver was made an issue before the country. 
There was no mistaking the stern, majestic voice of the people 
when they gave their verdict. 

The Forty-fifth Congress found a majority of the members of 
the House committed to free coinage. Such a bill was passed. 
The Senate amended it and a conference was had. The result 
was the passage of the ‘‘ Bland act.” The President declined to 
approve the act and returned it to the House with his objections, 
but on reconsideration both the House and Senate agreed to pass 
the bill over his veto. It received the necessary two-thirds ma- 
jority and became a law on the 28th day of February, 1878, and 
is commonly called 

THE BLAND ACT. 

With a fair construction of this act, in view of the contempo- 
raneous discussion, it appears to me that there can be no doubt 
or question that Congress intended by providing for the coinage 
of the silver dollar and declaring that it ‘‘shall be a legal ten- 
der” to restore the ‘‘ unit of value” to silver and to place it upon 
an equal footing with gold, except the limitation upon the 
coinage. 

There is a well-known rule of construction that in construing 
two statutes such force and effect should be given as will permit 
both to stand if possible. It is only by the aid of this rule of con- 
struction that the act of 1873 should be permitted to stand at all, 
and certainly no fair-minded judge would hold that the act of 
1878 did not restore the silver dollar as a standard. If the two 
acts are inconsistent, then the latter must prevail, and we have 
silver and not gold. I believe both statutes are in force, and 
that we have two coin dollars, gold and silver, equal under the 
law. The Treasury Department has held otherwise. The con- 
struction insisted upon by all the Secretaries is unfair and un- 
worthy of that prominent and exalted position., The silver dol- 
lar can be used for any purpose that the gold dollar can. The 
latter would be a standard dollar if the words ‘‘ the unit of value” 
were not in the act of 1873, and they are not necessary in order 
to impart this quality to the silver dollar. 

SILVER BOYCOTTED. 


The employés and servants of the people who have controlled 
the Treasury Department since the passage of the Bland act 
have been opposed to the policy of the law, and they, aided and 
abetted by the national banks (corporations supposed to be cre- 
ated by Congress for the convenience of the people), at once 
ordered and from then until now have continuously sustained 
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what, to use @ modern and common expression, may be called a 
‘‘ boycott” upon silver. 

Notwithstanding the power and influence of these officials and 
banks, with their advantages, they have utterly failed to affect 
the money value of silver. It will still buy as much and pay as 
many debts and as much tax as the gold dollar. All that has 
been accomplished is to increase the bullion value of gold above 
| that of silver, and for this they would reduce it to acommodity, 

Assuming to be much exercised about the @onor and credit of 
the United States, they tell us that no Government like ours can 
afford to pay its debts in anything except the dearest money and 
that we should give our creditors the money they want. They 
tell us that payment in silver is 25 percent of repudiation. Hay- 
ing made the boycott effectual, as they supposed, they point to 
the ‘‘unit of value” in the act of 1873, and cry out against silver 
by denouncing itascheap money. The people have been robbed 
of millions and the bondholders correspondingly enriched under 
the plea of strengthening and maintaining the public credit. 
Bonds received for currency worth 60 cents by such clamor have 
been run to a premium of 30 per cent, and still their cry is that 
of the horse-leech: Give! Give! They are never satisfied. 

Mr. Speaker, I am oppased to such action, and here and now 
protest against its continuance. It is the duty of this Congress 
to put a stop to such discrimination against one of the coins of 
the Government. Let us without unnecessary delay compel a 
withdrawal of the “‘ boycott” and restore silver to its proper 
place as a part of the basis of our monetary system, and thus re- 
store the relation between the two metals by free coinage if pos- 
—e and if not, then to the full extent allowed under the pres- 
ent law. 





It is the monometallists— 
Says the great French financier, Mr. Camuschi— 


who are the authors of the depreciation, which, nevertheless, they point to 
as a proof of the unworthiness of the metal which they cry down. hey re- 
semble the people who, having tied up the legsof a horse, called out for him 
to be killed because he could not oom A sage who was passing by untied 
the ligatures and the steed flew off. 


The attack upon silver is without the least provocation; but at 
the same time the great cry about the clipped and dishonest dol- 
lar and the general denunciation of silver have done much to 
depress trade and oppress the people, for the effect of it has been, 
in my opinion, to force gold, which when held in large quantities 
is always timid, to the centers of trade, leaving the great body 
of the people withoutany. It may be true, as the friends of gold 
tell us, that money is cheap and plentiful, but we know that the 
circulation does not reach the extremities of our country. We 
want a financial policy that will at the same time restore both 
confidence and a free circulation. In the language of the illus- 
trious Calhoun, we say, ‘‘ Restore them to their proper functions 
and they will return from banishment; the mines will again be 
opened, and the gorgeous splendor of wealth will again reassume 
the more humble but useful form of coins.” 

I do not mean to charge that the action of the Treasury De- 
partment was the sole cause of the depression; but I do say that 
the treatment of silver has had much to do with our troubles. 
It restricted the coinage and circulation at a time when the in- 
terest of our people demanded the full coinage and free circula- 
tion of every dollar that our mines could produce. Let the 
merchants, farmers, mechanics, and laborers, who have had 
debts to pay and who have most severely felt the effects of the 
depression, answer whether I am correct or not. 

fom amused at the inconsistency of our suspension friends. 
In one breath they tell us that the silver dollar is “‘ dishonest,” 
“short weight,” ‘‘ buzzard,” cart-wheel, and wholly unfit for 
money, and in the next that they are the only real bimetallists 
and that suspension of coinage is the only way to secure it; that 
they would not discontinue its use and would not, if they could, 
demonetize it. I respectfully submit that if the charge be true, 
that common honesty demands that we should not use it at all, 
and should get rid of it as soon as possible. I do not believe 
that it is either cheap or dishonest money. 

It is unjust to say that those of us who favor silver desire to 
pay the national debt with cheap money. As far as I am con- 
cerned I believe that any money thatis good enough for the plow- 
holder is good enough for the bondholder, but my main purpose 
is to restore the measure of value, which I believe to be both gold 
and silver, and thus enable us the sooner to make payment of our 
national debt according to the terms of the contract. I would 
applyevery dollar of the surplus revenue in paying the debt now 
due and pay that which is not due as soon as possible. 

I protest against a national debt except in so far as we are com- 
pelled to carry it. Debts ought never to be made if possible to 
avoid them, and when made should be paid as soon as possible. 
Nations as individuals should live within their means, and cred- 
itors of nations should exact no more than they would concede 
if the positions were reversed. Credit is a good thing to have, 
but debt is dangerous. 








SOUND CURRENCY. 

The friends of silver have been charged with favoring “‘ infla- 
tion” and ‘fiat money.” As for myself, and I think I can speak 
for the members of the Democratic party who favor this bill, I 
desire to say, Mr. Speaker, that I will go as far as any one for a 
sound and stable currency. As to what is or is notsound, i beg 
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leave to say that, in my opinion, the two metals furnish asounder | 


and more stable basis than either one of them can. It has 
peen truthfully said that “ stability is the desideratum in the 
standard.” My reason, in short, for this opinion isthat with the 
free coinage and circulation of the two metals the one would serve 
as a check ani balance to the other; in other words, a ‘‘ corner” 
upon one would avail nothing, and it would be extremely diffi- 
cult to ‘*corner” both. : 
Upon the question of a sound currency, Mr. Webster said: 
“The legal standard of value is gold and silver; ” which, he said, 
‘‘ was the law of the land at home and the law of the world abroad; 
there could, in the present state of the world, be no other cur- 
rency.” 
On another occasion he spoke asfollows: 
Iam for a solid specie basis for our circulation, and for specie as apart of 


the circulation so far as it may be practicable andconvenient. I am for giv- | 


ing no value to paper money merely as paper. I abhor paper; that is tosay, 
irredeemable paper, paper that may not be converted into gold or silver at the 
will of the holder. 


I will let the history of France and the statementof her great- | 


est financier, Mr. Cernuschi, answer the charge that the double 
standard is less stable than a single standard. 

It is admitted without contradiction that the greater the bulk of the mone- 
tary mass the less strong the variations in the buying power of specie when 
the monetary matter has suddenly contracted or expanded. . 

Should it be objected that the bimetallic mass is exposed to the variations 
in the productions of both metals instead of to those of one, we would reply 
that greater regularity is probable in production of gold and silver, taken 
together, than in the production of a single metal. 

Since England adopted the single gold standard in 1816 com- 
mercial and financial panics have been common. The strongest 
evidence of this may be found in the fact that for the twenty- 
five years preceding 1873, when Germany and the United States 


suspended the coinage of silver, the rate of interest changed | 


more than two hundred times, the lowest being 24 per cent and 
the highest 10 per cent. For more than one hundred years next 
before 1816, with bimetallism, there were less than twenty 
changes in the rate of interest, and it was nevei higher than 6 
per cent nor lower than 4, Mr. Alexander Baring, in his evi- 
dence before a committee in England, said that in London dur- 
ing the financial crisis of 1847 it was impossible to borrow a 
guinea of gold on £60,000 of silver. Again, we learn that in 
India, where silver is the standard, in Calcutta during the crisis 


rupt for the reason that he could not raise a single rupee on 
his gold. 


tamely submit to the burdens that will necessarily result from 
the adoption of the single gold standard. They will insist upon 
a measure of silver as long as its value is not less than the aver- 


age value of the property of the country. They will demand | 


that our metal be coined into money for their own use, regard- 
less of wehther it is or is not favored by England and Germany. 
THE GRESHAM LAW CAN NOT DRIVE OUR SILVER OUT. 


Sir Thomas Gresham, a London merchant of the time of Henry | 


VIL, first called attention to what he alleged to be a fact, that 


‘‘bad money always drives out good money, and that good money | 


can never drive out bad.” The friends of gold rest their whole 


case upon this law, and straightway assume as a fact that silver | 


is ‘‘bad money,” and under the operations of this law of finance 
will be driven out of our country, and with this premise argue 


with some force that in our effort to secure bimetallism we will | 


be reduced to monometallism inits worst shape.. Now, in the 
first place, silver is not bad money. I do not, as many of our 


friends do, admit the applicability of theGresham law as to the | 


two precious metals, except toa very limited extent. It may, 
and I believe does, accomplish complete results when applied 
to irredeemable or other local legal-tendér money not converti- 
ble into coin on demand. 

The truth is that gold and silver are now and since the dawn 
of civilization have been the money of the world. There has 
hever been an overproduction, and yet the supply has generally 
been sufficient to meet the demands of trade and business. With 


both metals as the basis, unhealthy inflation would be impossi- | 


ble; with free coinage the world over it would be impossible to 


contract to a dangerous degree. This same law was held up to | 


frighten Congress in 1878, but in utter disregard of it the Bland 
act was passed, and our experience under it for the last twelve 
ears clearly proves the position I assume. During this time we 
ave increased our gold in circulation over two hundred million, 
and England, the country that we were told would dump her sil- 
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ver on us, is being drained. We can take and use all the silver 
of our own mines and the surplus of other countries without 
driving out any gold. 

There is nothing in this scare, for we see that we are not only 
not losing our gold, but are increasing it over $20,000,000 annu- 
ally. We are not having thesilver of the Old World dumped on 
us, but, as is shown by official statistics, we have exported more 
silver thanwe haveimported. Will our friends notcease to deal 
in prophecy and that with this great problem asa practical, liv- 
ing question? There is no escaping the fact that there is not 
enough gold to do the work of money for the world. The stock 
of both metals, according to the best accessible information, is 
not exceeding $7,000,000,000, which is divided about equally be- 
tween the two metals. f 

Mr. Speaker, it is a striking and significant fact that wher- 
ever the one is found so is the other. In their work as money, 
unless divorced by statute law, they are by an immemorial law of 
finance inseparable. There appears also to be some law of na- 
ture that holdsthem together. Sleeping deep downin the ‘ rock- 
ribbed ” hills and mountains of our Western Territories, where 
the eye of man has never penetrated, they keep each other coin- 
pany. These metals, created by an all-wise Providence for man 
to be used as money, have been adopted by the civilized world, 
and with the proper relation between them can defy the law of 
Lord Gresham. This is peculiarly the case with such a strong 
| and growing republic as the United States, where the power and 
capacity of the Government itself is almost strong enough to de- 


| stroy such a monetary law. 


This is the great producing country of the world, not only for 
the metals, but for all that is necessary to feed and clothe man- 


kind. We grow products to sell to other nations; and one of the 
principal uses of money is to circulate between nations as well 


as individuals, settling the balances in trade. We sell to and 
buy from gold countries and silver countries, and hence need 
both metals for use in this exchange. As we sell more than we 
buy, we get the balance inmoney. Here liesour great security. 
In order to maintain this balance we should by proper and just 
laws provide plenty of honest money—gold, silver, and legal- 
tender notes—for our people, and thus stimulate the energy of 
our country. A contraction to the extent of either metal would, 
in my opinion, bring ruin and disaster to our people, already 
overburdened with an immense public debt, besides untold mil- 
lions of State, county, municipal, and private debts. 

. WE WANT AN AMERICAN POLICY. 

Mr. Speaker, our Government, wrested as it was from the Old 
World by revolution, now more than a hundred years old, and 





of 1864 the owner of £20,000 of gold was declared to be a bank- | composed of thirty-eight States and the Territories, with a pop- 
» -V,VU « i z 


ulation of over sixty-five millions of people, 145,000 miles of rail- 


| road, besides our great natural highways, washed by two oceans, 


| has certainly passed its adolescence and should adopt a policy of 


Mr, Speaker, as long as the love of liberty and the spirit of | jts own and not longer listen to the dictation of our mothercouniry. 


independence are abroad in our land the American people will not | 


| Let the United States, by the passage of a free-coinage bill, de- 
| clare to the monometallists of the Old World and of this country 
| that we intend to have both metals circulate in the United 
| States, and in the noble spirit that sustained our Revolutionary 
fathers in their contest for civil liberty let us prosecute the fight 
for the financial freedom of the world. 

Our Government has made two efforts to bring about an inter- 
national agreement. Let it now say to those countries who have 
refused to make this agreement that if they will not act with us 
we will undertake it without them. With this declaration on 
our part it will not be long before we will have such powers as 
| France and Germany following, and in the end will secure what 
we now desire, but inno other way. We are ina condition to 
boldly take this step, because as a circulating medium among 
our people silver is as good as gold; and we have no national 
debts not payable in silver. Although we have paid, principal 
and interest. on our national debt since the war over $2,000,000,- 
000, it will take more of the labor and products of the country to 
pay the remainder than it would have taken when it was largest. 
| The prices of farm products have fallen since 1873 fully 33: per 
| cent; or, in other words, the purchasing power of money has to 
| that extent appreciated. The debtors have rights as wellas the 
| creditors. Let the pledge of faith and protection be extended 

to both alike. 
Something must be done. Things can not much longer re- 
main as they now exist. The whole business of the country is 
| being deranged, and it behooves us, the Representatives, to take 
a forward step—we dare not go backward and we ought not to 
be content to stand still. The confidence of the people is being 
withdrawn from the Government and we have evidences of dis- 
| content all over the land. [I appeal to the American Congress, 
| and particularly the Democratic members of it, to respect the 
| wishes of the people by restoring silver to its proper place as 
| money and avert the distress and desolation that otherwise awaits 
' the debtors of our country. Before to-morrow’s sun shall go 
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down I trust the wires will flash the news to the world that this 
House has declared for the free coinage of silver. [Applause.] 

I have here an amendment in the nature ofca substitute that I 
desire to offer if I can be recognized for that purpose. It em- 
bodies the substance of several bills introduced by me in this 
House on December 18,1889. I will read it now and offer it as 
soon as the pending amendments are disposed of, if allowed to 
do so: 

Sc. 1. That any holder of silver bullion of a greater value than $20, stand- 
ard fineness, shall havethe right to have the same coined at the mints of the 
United States into standard silver dollars of 412} grains of standard silver 
each; that the silver dollar of such weight and fineness shall be a legal 
tender for all — and private debts, and shall be the unit of account and 
standard of value as is now provided for the gold dollar. 

Src. 2. That whenever any national-bank notes shall be surrendered, the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall issue an equivalent amount of Treasury 
notes, legal tender for all debts, of the same denominations, and deposit the 
same in the Treasury, tg be paid out as other moneys belonging to the Gov- 
ernment. Nonational bank shall hereafter be allowed to issue circulating 
notes of any kind whatever, and somuch of the national-bank law as author- 
izes the issue of bank notes is ene repealed. 

Sxc. 3. That all laws and parts of laws providing for the sale of bonds of 
the United States and for the accumulation of the gold reserve of $100,000,000 
for the redemption of the Treasury notes be, and the same are hereby, re- 
pealed, and the said reserve now held in the Treasury is hereby made avail- 
able for use as other money belonging to the Government. 

OSsc. 4. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall, on the ist day of July, 
1890, or as soon as practicable thereafter, increase the issue of the United 
States legal-tender Treasury notes to an amount equal to the total taxes and 
revenues of the United States Government collected for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1890; and thereafter he shall annually, on said day of each year, 
or as soon as practicable, further increase the issue of said notes as the ag- 
gregate taxes and revenues may have been increased for the preceding fiscal 


ear. 

” Src. 5. All Treasury notes issued by virtue of this act, or now outstanding, 
shall be a legal tender for all debts, private and public, including import 
taxes; and when they shall bereceived intothe Treasury under any law from 
any source whatever and shall belong to.the United States they shall not be 
retired, canceled, or destroyed, but shall be reissued and paid out again and 
kept in circulation. 


If this substitute should be adopted, as I believe it would be if 
sufficient time was allowed for debate and an opportunity given 
to vote on it, the country would get immediate and substantial 
relief. I believe it would satisfy all classes and interests, except 
those who are interested in making money scarce and more valua- 
ble. I propose (1) free and unlimited coinage of silver; (2) the 
substitution of legal-tender Treasury notes for national-bank 
notes and for the repeal of the national-bank act; (3) the repeal 
of all laws providing for the accumulation of the gold reserve of 
$100,000,000 now maintained for the redemption of the outstand- 
ing Treasury notes, and (4) an increase in the amountof the legal- 
tender Treasury notes to a sum equal to the annual taxes col- 
lected and to be further increased as the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment increase. 

I propose to open the mints to the free coinage of silver, take 
from the banks all control over the circulating medium, in- 
crease our paper about $100,000,000, and at the same time turn 
into the channels of commerce and trade the $100,000,000 gold 
reserve now hoarded in the Treasury. The gold and silver coined 
and released in this way will take care of themselves, and as long 
as the Government does not issue a greater amount of Treasury 
notes‘than the taxes itlevies to redeem them, and does not collect 
more than is necessary to pay the expenses of the Government, 
and at the same time makes the notes receivable for such taxes 
to be collected by it, and also convertible on demand, there can 
be no difficulty about keeping them at par with coin. The taxes 
will support them. This I think will at once restore confidence 
and revive business. It will give hope to the despondent mort- 
gageors and oppressed debtors everywhere. 

SILVER BULLION CERTIFICATES. 


Mr. Speaker, [desire now tocall attention to the provisions of the 
pending bill. It provides for much more than the purchase of 
‘silver bullion and the issue of certificatesthereon. Itinsomany 
words repeals so much of the Bland act of 1878 as requires the 

urchase and coinage of not less than $2,000,000 nor more than 
$4,000,000 wortha month, and will as effectually demonetize silver 
as did the act of 1873, by reducing it toa commodity to be bought 
and sold as cotton, wheat, and other marketable products. 

It destroys all hope of free and unlimited coinage, and places 
this country upon the single gold standard. It gives the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury the power to control the volume of the cur- 
rency. It makes it possible by reason of the bullion-redemption 
feature for the money power, the worshipers of the golden calf, 
as my friend from Texas, Judge MOORE, would say, to contract 
or expand the circulation at will by ‘‘ bulling and bearing” the 
bullion market. That is why the bill is supported by those who 
have heretofore been against silver. 

By section 2it is clear that no greater amount of Treasury 
notes can be issued and outstanding at one time than the cost of 
the bullion held in the Treasury purchased by said notes. The 
same section also provides that upon demand of the holder of 
any of the Treasury notes the Secretary may, in his discretion 
exchange for such notes silver bullion; but, mark you, whensuch 
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exchange is made the notes can not be reissued. Here is the 
danger. No manought to have such a power over the currency 
of a free people. I ‘protest against it, and warn the majority of 
the danger of it. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, under the present law the Secretary has 
the power to purchase and coin more silver than he will be 
authorized to purchase under the pending bill. If he will not 
exercise that discretion now, who is stupid enough to believe 
that he will do so under anew law? Away with this Treas. 
ury discretion and one-man power. The people are tired of it 
and are determined to have no more of it. I beg the gen- 
tleman in charge of the bill, if he will not consent to free coin- 
age, to consent to strike out the proviso to the second section. 

DEMONETIZATION OF SILVER. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to pass from the pending bill back to 
the demonetization act of 1873. I have some new facts connected 
with its passage, recently brought to my attention. In the first 
place, I desire to correct a statement which I made in the Forty- 
ninth Congress, touching the passage of that act through Con- 
gress. For along time the people have been under the firm im- 
pression that the act of 1873 demonetizing silver was surrepti- 
tiously and secretly passed. I so stated in 1886. I made that 
statement because the President who approved the bill, and 
many prominent men who were in Congress at that time, dis- 
claimed all knowledge of the demonetization feature. This has 
been accepted as the truth until recently. 

But yesterday it was clearly shown by Senator SHER MAN, in 
his speech in the Senate, that such is not the fact. He has con- 
clusivelyshown thatit wasa premeditated, well-organized scheme 
on the part of the Republican administration and the leaders of 
the party in the House and Senate at that time to strike down 
the silver money; that it was the policy of the Republican party 
to do exactly what was done. He wants it understood that his 
party knew all about it. He wants the party to take credit for 
the act. The bill was drawn to conceal the intention from the 
few Democrats then in Congress. This act struck down silver 
when it was at a premium, and because it was at a premium, and 
now they have the audacity to declare that there was no mistake 
about it; that they intended to do it; that they are responsible 
for the legislation. 

This bold confession is made at the other end of this Capitol 
by this distinguished Senator and contractionist, at the very 
moment when his party friends here are asking for the passage 
of a bill that makes it possible for a Republican Secretary to ac- 
complish the same result the second time. 

HON. J. J. KNOX’S ADMISSION. 

Mr. J. J. Knox, then a prominent Treasury official, wants credit 
for the part he performed in the matter, and so he has confessed 
that he knew when and how it was done, and he claims that he 
wrote the first bill on the subject. Here is what he says in an 
essay read before the Bankers’ Association in 1879: 

A zealous advocate of silver coinage recently said in Congress that no man 
had yet been bold enough to acknowledge the authorship of the section in 
the coinage act of 1873 which discontinued the coinage of the silver dollar 

It is not considered etiquette in Washington for subordinate officers of the 
Government to reply to statements of members of Congress; like good chil- 
dren, they are only to —— when spoken to. Except for this fact the gen- 
tleman mentioned could have been promptly answered by reference to a 
paragraph in Senate Miscellaneous Document 132, Forty-first Congress, sec- 
ond session, 1870, which is a report transmitted to Congress with a draft 
of the bill which substantially, three years thereafter, became the ‘coinage 


act of 1873."" The paragraph mentioned, which is headed in capitals ‘“‘ Silver 
Dollar—Its discontinuance as a Standard,” is as follows: 
“SILVER DOLLAR—ITS DISCONTINUANCE AS A STANDARD. 

“The coinage ofthe silver-dollar piece, the history of which is here given 
is discontinued in the proposed bill. It is by law the dollar unit, and assum 
ing the value of gold to be 15} times that of silver, being about the mean rati: 
for the past six years, is worth in gold a premium of about 8 per cent (its 
value being $103.12) and intrinsically more than 7 per cent premium on our 
other silver coin, its value being thus $107.42. The present laws consequently 
authorize both a gold-dollar unit and a silver-dollar unit, differing from each 
other in intrinsic value. The present gold-dollar piece is made the dollar 
unit in the proposed bill, and the silver-dollar piece isdiscontinued. If, h« Ww 
ever, such a cpinis authorized, it should be issued only as a commercial dol- 
lar, not as a standard unit of account, and of the exact value of the Mexican 
dollar, which is the favorite for circulation in China and Japan and other 
oriental countries.” 

Continuing, he says: 

The author of this report to Congress drew that section of the act which, 
with a amendment thereafter, discontinued the coinage of the silver 
dollar p , a8 May be seen by reference to the printed bill in the appendix 
of the report itself. 

The advocates knew all about it, but the title concealed the 
real purpose of the bill, and the answers to the questions of lead- 
ing Democrats all failed to disclose the demonetization feature. 
But, Mr, Speaker, the wicked conspiracy appears to have ex- 
tended beyond our own country. 

STATEMENT OF MR. HOOPER. 

Give me your attention while I read a paragraph from the 
speech made by Mr. Hooper, a Republican, who had charge of 
the bill in the House. 


His remarks appear in the Congressional Globe, volume 89, 
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age 2304, the date being April 9, 1873. In his speech made at 

that time explaining this bill Mr. Hooper said: 

The bill under consideration is believed to contain all that is valuable in 
xisting laws, with such new provisions added as appear necessary to those 
vest acquainted with the subject for the efficiency and economy of the public 

service in the important department to which it relates. The bill was pre- 
ared two years ago, and has been submitted to careful and deliberate ex- 
Pnination: It has the approval of nearly all the mint experts of the coun- 
try and the sanction of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
ERNEST SEYD MAKES SUGGESTIONS. 


Mr. Speaker, here is the part to which I want to direct the 
special attention of this House and the country: 
Mr. Ernest Seyd, of London, a distinguished writer, who has given great 


attention to the pe of mints and coinage, after examining the first draft 
of the bill, furnished many valuable suggestions which have been incorpo- 
rated in this bill. 

While the committee take no credit to themselves for the original prepara- 
tion of this bill, they have given toit the most careful consideration, and have 
no hesitation in unanimously recommending its passage as necessary and 
expedient. 


Great Heaven! fs it possible that this great crime against 
the American people now confessed was knowingly and willfully 
committed by the Republican Administration at the suggestion 
or dictation of this English banker? 

MRS. EMERY'S STATEMENT. 

The following paragraph I take from a publication made by 
Mrs. Sarah E. V. Emery, of Michigan, quoted by her as having 
been published about that time: 


In 1872, silver being demonetized in France, England, and Holland, a cap- 
ital of $500,000 was raised, and Ernest Seyd, of London, was sent to this 
country with this fund, as agent of the — bondholders and capitalists, 
toeffect the same object (demonetization of silver), which was accomplished. 


Here is what this lady says about this matter: 


I will further add that I heard Hon. Gilbert De La Matyr say that Judge 
Kelley told him that he (Kelley) saw the original draft of the bill for the de- 
monetization of silver, and it was in Ernest Seyd’s own handwriting. 


Now, in the name of all that is honest and manly, is it possible | 


that the Congress of the United States, at the suggestion of an 
English banker, whether he had money or not, whether he used 
it or not, was the means by which silver was struck down and so 
much suffering brought upon our people? If this be true you 
need not be surprised that the people look with suspicion on the 
scheme now pending. But let me say to you thatif you demone- 


tize it again it will not be seventeen years before the people will | 
know who did it and the reason why it was done. They have | 


their eyes on you. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not going to discuss the effect of the circu- 
lating medium upon prices. This question is well understood by 
the people, and I will assume what they all know, that an in- 
creased circulation of good money will increase prices and make 
times better. We know, and the people know, and members of 
this House know, for they all admit it, that we have not a suffi- 
cient circulating medium, and the question for us to determine 
is as to the best means of gettingit. Itisnota political question 


in any sense of the word. It isa business proposition and one | 


that we ought to meet and settle on a business basis. But if by 
the manner in which it has been brought here it is to be made a 
political question, then so be it. As far as my people are con- 
cerned, and as far asI am individually cnmanak, and as far as 
my party is concerned, I am willing to go to the country on the 
issue as you present it. 
MR. CLEVELAND'S POSITION. 
Reference has been made to the position of Mr. Cleveland on 


the silver question. He is not in accord with the majority of his | 
party on this question. But he never sought to demonetize sil- | 


ver as has been asserted here to-day. He wanted the power to 
suspend the coinage in his discretion, leaving the outstanding 
circulation to be a legal tender under existinglaw. He does not 
want to demonetize silver, as the Republican party did do, and 
seek to do again by this bill. Gentlemen have referred to his 
record upon that question, but they forget the fact that a large 
majority of his party met him at the threshold of his Administra- 
tion and silenced him by refusing to give him any discretion over 
the coinage of silver. Gen. Warner, Judge Reagan, Mr. BLAND, 
and other gentlemen went to him as candid, honest Democrats, 
and informed him that he was not in accord with the Democratic 
party, and that his position would not be indorsed by a majority 
of his party. 

Mr. KERR of Iowa. MayI ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. MCRAE. Certainly. 

Mr. KERR of Iowa. Is it not a fact that his Secretary of the 
Treasury, fully a year, or within two monthsof a year, after this 
letter to Mr. Warner, reiterated and elaborated, with more force 
than Mr. Cleveland himself had done ten months before, the 
same identical doctrine? 

Mr. MCRAE. Yes, and that was about all he did or could do. 
The country did not indorse that report any more than Mr. 
Cleveland's utterances; and, so far as I am concerned—and I be- 
lieve I ean speak for a large majority of the Democratic party— 





Mr. Cleveland did not voice the sentiments of the Democracy on 
silver. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. ALLEN of Mississippi. And it was the greatest mistake 
he made, and the only one. 

Mr. MCRAE. Yes; it was the only great error of his admin- 
istration. We found our President not in accord with the ma- 
jority of his party; and by a vote on this floor and by speeches 
and utterances elsewhere we so declared openly to the world. 
But your party stood by our President when he was wrong, and 
a large majority voted for his plan of suspension. 

Now, your President is wrong on the same subject, and yet you, 
unlike the Democrats, are standing by him aiso. You are al- 
ways on the wrong side of this question. We will join you in 
opposition to this wrong. We will join you in passing a free- 
coinage bill regardless of whether your President is for it or 
against it, and I will guaranty as many, yes more, votes for free- 
coinage now than we gave for it then. | Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] I guaranty if you will furnish as much as one-half 
of your votes that we will pass @ free-coinage bil!, if necessary, 
over your President’s veto. [Renewed applause.| 

Mr. KERR of Iowa. Will the gentleman allow another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MCRAE. Certainly. 

Mr. KERR of Iowa. Did the committee appointed by your 
late Speaker ever report a free-coinage bill? 

Mr. MCRAE. Yes, the committee reported such a bill ad- 
versely, in which reportall the Republicans joined. A minority 
of Democrats made a minority report and they got consideration; 
and, unlike the proceeding now inaugurated, the minority were 
allowed to have a vote on the bill in such shape as they saw 
proper to present it, a course which they are now forbidden to 
take under this tyrannical special order forced on us by your 
caucus and the majority of the Committee on Rules. That is the 
difference. [Applause on the Democratic side. | 

Now, again, I want to say that while no free-coinage bill was 
passed during Mr. Cleveland’s Administration, it is not true that 
any attempt was made in this House to prevent debate or defeat 
amendments. The Senate and President were both against free 
coinage. We knew it, and regretted it, but there was no help 
for it. There is nothing in Mr. Cleveland’s official life that [ 
regret so much as his treatmentof silver. He gave the country 
an honest, clean, business Administration. Butfor his mistake 
on the silver question I would regard him as invincible before 
the people; and I firmly believe he would have been elected 
in 1888 bya large majority but for that mistake. Notwithstand- 
ing this he has a strong hold on the confidence of the people. 
They admire his candor, his industry, and his lofty courage and 


| sturdy honesty. 


Mr. KERR of Iowa. Is it not a fact that neither of your na- 
tional platforms has ever declared by a single expression in fa- 
vor of the free coinage of silver? 

Mr. MCRAE. Unlike the Republican party, the Democratic 
party never makes promises thatitisunable to perform. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.}] Your party promised it, but now refuse to 
even allow a vote on it. You have promised a great deal onsil- 
ver, pensions, tariff, and civil service, and what have you done? 
We do not make promises that we are unable tofulfill. When 
we make pledges we endeavor to carry them out. [Applauseon 
the Democratic side. ] 

There are some other Democrats, besides Mr. Cleveland, who 
have not done their duty in this respect. I am not here to apol- 
ogize for them. You have many anti-silver men in your party 
while we have only a fewin ours. The path of duty for us as honest 
Representatives who should have the interest of the people at 
heart, who ought to give the people the relief they are entitled to, 
is to bury all party pride and march up like men to this question 
and vote for free and unlimited coinage. If you Representatives 
from Iowa, and Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas, and from those 
other Western States whose people have declared for it will as- 
sist us, we will settle it here andnow. Will you doit? If you 
will not do this will you aid usinstriking out what is known as the 
‘*bullion-redemption ” feature? I tell you that the Democrats 
here are willing to join you in any measure that gives relief to 
the people. 

I do not doubt the result of an appeal to the people, but the 
necessity is too urgent for such delay if it can be avoided. The 
people want immediate relief. Then let us take this question 
out of politics, and, like patriots, settle it forever. I know that, 
if we could poll the individual convictions of the Western Re- 
publicans upon this question, enough of them would agree with 
us to pass such a bill as the country wants. 

He who longer hesitates I think misunderstands and misinter- 
rets the mutterings that are coming up from all over this be- 
oved land. I am one of those who believe that the rights, in- 

terests, and wishes of all the people should be courageously pro- 
tected, watchfully guarded, and carefully considered. 
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Saturday, July 12, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the re of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill (H. R. 5381) 
directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes 
thereon, and for other purposes— 


Mr. MCRAE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I thank my friend from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] 
for the opportunity to briefly state some of the reasons why I 
will not vote for the adoption of this report, for the passage of 
the bill reported by the committee of conference. With some 
amendments I would give it my vote, but no amendment is al- 
lowed, and so we are required to vote as a whole upon an entirely 
new and distinct measure from either the House or Senate bill, 
with only two hours of discussion on aside. Even this little 
time was extorted from the majority. The gentleman in charge 
of the bill sought to prevent any discussion by demanding the 
previous question on the adoption of the report at the time he 
presented it. Here is our situation: The House passed a bill 
providing for the purchase of $4,500,000 worth of silver bullion 
each month to be paid for in certificates redeemable in silver 
bullion. The Senate amended this so as to give free coinage. 
A conference was ordered. 

Both bills have been discarded and a new one prepared, said 
to be the product of that distinguished gentleman whom I can 
not name in this presence, but who did more thanany other one 
man to accomplish the demonetization of silver in 1873. He is 
one of the managers on the partof the Senate. He voted against 
free coinage in the Senate, and in the face of a majority of 17 for 
it in the body he was expected to represent in the conference, 
he abandoned the Senate bill without a struggle and agreed to 
the one now under consideration under which we can never have 
free coinage and by which the United Statesis practically placed 
upon a gold basis. The House bill contained a provision that re- 
quired free coinage whenever the price of silver should appreci- 
ate to$1 for 371.25 grains pure silver. This is not in the confer- 
ence bill. Why? Because it was the evident intention of the 
gentleman who wrote the bill to prevent free coinage under any 
and all circumstances. 

GOLD BUGS AND SILVER KINGS AGREE. 


Silver is to be reduced to a commodity and hereafter not to be 
used as money. The gold bugs of the Kast and the silver kings 
of the West, it appears, have come to an understanding that we 
shall have the gold standard upon the condition that the United 
States will ‘‘ purchase silver bullion to the aggregate amount of 
4,500,000 ounces, or so much thereof as may be offered in each 
month at the market price thereof, not exceeding $1 for 371+ 
grains of pure silver.” Here is a market for the bullion of the 
silver kings. They are to be paid for their bullion in Treasury 
notes redeemable in ‘‘gold or silver coin,” at the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Mark the language. 

Now, all whoare familiar with the Treasury management under 
the present and jpast Administrations know that all holders who 
apply for redemption will be given the option of gold or silver, 
as are the bondholders and the holders of the present notes, and 
thus sustain the ‘‘established policy of the United States to main- 
tain the two metals ona parity with each other upon the present 
legal ratio or such ratio as may be provided by law,” asis ex- 
pressly declared in the second section of this bill. Why this 
statement in the body of the bill, if not to authorize the payment 
of gold until silver comes toa parity with gold? That policy 
has for many years controlled the Treasury Department. The 
creditors have been allowed to say what money they should be 
paid in. I understand this provision to mean that the United 
States will for¢e a parity by purchasing all the silver bullion in 
the United States and preventing the further coinage of silver 
money. 

Why should the Government purchase silver as a commodity, 
simply to store it? If the purpose is to enrich the silver-miners 
and bullion-owners, then this bill may accomplish it. But lam 
not concerned about them, nor for silver as a mere commodity. 
I want more money for the people. They demand it and they 
want a bimetallic currency. They will never consent to aban- 
don silver as money and adopt the single gold standard. It is 
high time that their will should be expressed in the form of 
law. If this bill becomes a law I fear that the business of the 
country will be done upon a gold basis, and in that event it may 
be the means of perpetuating our national debt. Such iscertain 
to be the result if the Secretary of the Treasury should, in the 
exercise of the discretion vested in him, redeem the notes in 
gold, for it is not possible to issue the notes provided for under 
this act until the maturity of the bonds and then redeem both 
notes and bonds in gold. 

The result will be that the Secretary of the Treasury will sell 
bonds for the gold under the actof January 14, 1875. But some 
gentleman may say that the bonds are eemable in coin, and 
we can pay them insilver. Butby the terms of the third section 


of this bill the coinage of silver will cease July 1, 1891, except for 
the redemption of the Treasury notes therein provided for, and if 
they should, as they may, be redeemed in gold there will be nosil- 
ver coined for any purpose. Just think of a Government with 
over $800,000,000 of interest-bearing debt, some of it redeemable 
September 1, 1891, in coin, deliberately discontinuing the coinage 
of silver and issuing other ——— to pay—demand notes—that 
may have to be paid in gold, for silver bullion that must be stored 
in the Treasury and can not be coined for general use. 
REPUBLICAN BOAST. 

The able gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Conger] says that “ this 
is a Republican measure ” and with a great flourish of trumpet 
and with much satisfaction declares that every important finan- 
cial measure in this country, with one single solitary exception, 
has been a Republican measure. I have heard this claim made 
at different times by all the leading Republicans on this floor. 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McKinley] and his colleague 

| {[Mr. Grosvenor], the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], 

| and many others I might mention have made the same claim. 

| As the gentleman from Iowa warms up on this subject amid the 

| applause of his party associates, he names some of these laws. 
Here is what he says: 

The resumption act was thechild of Republican parentage. The national. 
banking act, which gave us the best system of banking that has ever been 
known or conceived of in the civilized world, was of Republican enactment 
Every single one of the legal enactments that have helped to give us the 
credit we enjoy to-day, which makes us the richest and most powerful na- 
tion of the world, has been furnished by the Republican party; and this 
measure will be given to the country, I am happy to say, by Republicans 
[Applause on the Republican side.}] It was agreed upon in conference by 
Republicans only. It was passed in yonder Chamber only by Republican 
votes, and I suspect that it may pass here aoe by Republican votes. It will 
then go where it will be signed by a Republican President, and from there 
it will go to a country which in November next will give such a Republi- 
can indorsement that many of you gentlemen will not be found here to 


pass upon the next silver measure that may come before Conress. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side. } 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, the measures mentioned by the gentleman 
were Republican measures and this isa Republican measure. Let 
there be no misunderstanding about this. With these admis- 
sions and upon the record we will go to the people. 

LAWS THAT OPPRESS THE PEOLPE. 


These are the laws by which the people have been robbed and 
oppressed; these are the laws of which they now complain and 
from which they wish relief. The gentleman tells us that the 
Republican a te responsible and entitled to credit for the is- 
sue of the greenbacks; but he fails to tell us why they were not 
made receivable for duties onimports. He ought to explain why 
the United States dishonored its own bills. 


The people believe that it was done at the demand of the bank- 


| ers and gold bugs in order to create a demand for gold. This 


was a deliberate effort on the part of a Republican Administra- 
tion to make a legal tender in private transactions of a currency 
that the Government would not receive in payment for import 
duties. There is no wonder that it depreciated. Pending the 
consideration of the bill in the Senate, Mr. Doolittle, moved to 








amend it so as to make the notes a legal tender in payment of a!! 
public debts and all private debts thereafter contracted, which 
was rejected. The gentleman thinks the national banking act 
gave ‘‘us the best system of banking that has ever been known or 
conceived of in the civilized world.” The best for whom? Not 
for the people, but for the bankers and bondholders. Why 
should the Government, after it had entered upon asystem of is- 
suing legal-tender notes, delegate such powersto the corporations? 
The people believe this was done so as to give the banks con- 
trol of the volume of currency. That was the effect, and they 
have used it forall it was worth. They have acquired a capital 
equal to nearly one-half of the money in circulation in the United 
States, but the great body of the people have been made poorer. 
The loans due the national banks exceed the entire volume of 
money in circulation in the United States. At the demand ol 
these corporations the contraction policy was adopted so as to 
increase the purchasing power of money. The greater part of 
the depreciated Treasury notes were retired and interest-bear- 
iug bonds issued for the purpose of making a basis for bank cur- 
rency. It was the declared purpose of the Republican'Adminis- 
tration to retire them, and their further retirement was only 
prevented by the election of a Democratic House. They put 4 
stop to it. 
THE CREDIT-STRENGTHENING ACT. 
Not satisfied with purchasing interest-bearing, nontaxablo 
bonds with Treasury notes worth from 40 to 60 per cent less than 
, the bondholders demanded that the bonds be made payable 
in coin. This was done by the act of March 18, 1869, and many 
millions were added to the burdens of the people. Bankruptcy 
of merchants and business men followed; farmers became in- 
volved in debt; laborers were denied employment, and the coun- 
try became filled with tramps. 
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REFUNDING ACT. 

Next came the act of July 14, 1870, known as the act for the 
refunding of the nagonel ebt. By the refunding of the un- 
taxed, gold-interest-bearing bonded debt for a long term, with- 
out the option of payment on the part of the Government, the 
people have been compelled to pay to these same bondholders 
and bankers @ premium on the bonds as high as 30 per cent. 
The gentleman rejoices that our bonds are at apremium. Who 
pays this premium? The people. How are they benefited? 

PREMIUM ON BONDS. 

Iam unable te see the wisdom of legislation that would make 
the Government pay a premium of 30 per cent for the privilege 
of paying its debts. Here we have been for several years with 
a large debt and a Treasury full of money, but unable to pay it 
onthedebt. We must gointo the market and buy our bonds atan 
exorbitant premium in order to use our surplus. Upto this time 
we have paid over $300,000,000 of premium. A businessman who 
would so arrange his affairs would not be trusted. The bonds 
being refunded and made payable in gold, the next thing to be 
done was the demonetization of silver, and finally the resump- 
tion act. Silver has been partially remonetized and $346,000,000 
df Treasury notes have been saved to the people by the efforts 
of the Democratic party. 

Take this record, covering a period of less that fifteen years, 
of class legislation in the interest of the money power, and show 
me anything in the interest of the great body of the people. 
What is there to be proud of? I assert that during the Demo- 
cratic administration no class legislation was passed. Yes, Igo 
further,and assert thatno act not in the interest of the whole peo- 
ple was ever allowed to pass while the Democrats held the House. 
This bill, as I believe, is nothing more nor less, as the gentle- 
man from Missouri has stated, than an effort onthe part of the 
money power, which appears to dominate this Administration, 
to demonetize silver after the next Presidential election and put 
us upon a gold basis. The papers of the East declare that it 
means @ gold basis, and so do gentlemen in the Senate. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. What evidence has the gentleman of the 
statement that he now makes, that the money power dominates 
this Administration? 

Mr. MCRAE. I want no more evidence than that it has done 
substantially what the money power has demanded as to this and 
other matters. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Very little evidence satisfies some people. 

Mr. MCRAE. Youmay think there is very little evidence, but 
there is enough to satisfy me and enough to satisfy the people. 
Look at the methods adopted to pass the bill; the minority of 
this House denied the right of amendment. See the attempted 
reference of the bill when it came from the Senate. See that 
first by one rule and them by another we are denied an opportun- 
ity to vote upon the questionof freecoinage. Heara Republican 
Senator [Mr. TELLER], as I am reminded by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BLAND], rising in his place in the Senate and stat- 
ing that the organization of this House was dominated by the 
money power, and that the free-coinage bill was defeated at its 
demand. Everybody knows that this bill isacompromise forced 
upon us by a threatened Presidential veto. Why this threat? 
It is an insult to Congress, that the Executive should make any 
such threat, and it ought to be resented by a positive and em- 
phatic vote for what the people want. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. If the gentleman will permit me again, I 
will say that I have never heard of any such threat, and if he 
has, his ears must have been where things are heard that do not 
occur. I donot believe that any threat has ever come to this 
House from this Administration of a veto of any measure. 

Mr. MCRAE. If you will read the speech of the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. PERKINS] and anumbper of other speeches made 
upon this floor during this debate and at the other end of the 
Capitol, you will see that such is the case. We have our duty to 
periorm, and we should do it regardless of the Executive. 

_ Mr. MILLIKEN. Those gentlemen who made such assertions 
in their speeches may have been right or they may have been 
wrong. 

Mr. MCRAE. Certainly, and I may be right or I may be 
wrong, but I state my belief and conviction and I submit this 
record and the facts, and will be content to let the country say 
whether Iam right or wrong. We shall soon come to a vote, 
and no doubt this conference bill will be passed, but it will not 
satisfy the country, and I am sorry that any party in this free 
Republic would so far forget the interests of the people as to 
suffer itself to be dictated to in any such way. The people are 
considering the present evils and they demand that we shall 
deal with them so as to give substantial and immediate relief. 
They realize their depressed condition and they want fair treat- 
ment. They have asked Congress to give them more money. 
They have petitioned for the free coinage of silver, and now you 





give them a bill which is an insult to them, a bill which puts it 
in the power of the Secretary of the Treasury, at a very early 
day in the future, to do just as he pleases. 

We know what the Treasury discretion has done for silver in 
the past. Nobody who is familiar with the record of the Treas- 
ury Department on this subject for the last five, ten, or fifteen 
years can have any doubt as to what will be the course of that 
Department under this bill if itbeeomesalaw. Everycertificate 
holder will be paid in gold. There is no question in my mind 
about it. And now here we are. The coinage of silver to be 
stopped, and discretion to be given to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to pay in gold, and do just as he pleases, and the people are 
placed again at the feetof Wall street. Hereafter it will only be 
necessary for the financiers of the East to control the Treasury 
Department. 

REPUELICAN PARTY RESPONSIBLE. 


So we see, Mr. Speaker, that the Republican party is respon- 
sible for all the bad financial legislation of the last thirty years 
of which the people have complained. It exempted the national 
bonds from taxation, organized the national-banking system and 
extended the charters when they expired, contracted the cur- 
rency in the interest of the bondholders, and changed the con- 
tract so as to make interest payable in gold and the bonds pay- 
able in coin, and after refunding them interpreted coin to mean 
gold. It demonetized silver, and has stubbornly resisted all 
efforts to remonetize it, and now, when the party is in control of 
all the departments of the Government, it has deliberately sup- 
pressed the known will of the people upon this question by meth- 
ods that ought todisgrace any legislative body. I desire to print 
as an appendix to these remarks the record of the two parties 
upon these questions. I refer to the following extract from a 
speech made June, 1878, by Senator KENNA when he was a mem- 
ber of this House: 


NATIONAL-BANEK ACT. 


. — February, 1863, the bill was pending for the charter of the national 
anks. 

The vote was taken in the Senate on the 12th and in the House on the 20th 
of that month. The bill involved the inauguration of a system which is as 
cordially hated by the masses of our people as ever was a measure hostile to 
their interests. On its passage in the Senate the Democrats voted “ay” 2 
and ‘‘no”’ 12, which was six to one against the system. In the House the 
Democrats voted “‘ay” 3 and “no” 42, making fourteen to one against it. 
But who passed this bill and created the national banks? In the Senate the 
Republicans voted “no” 9, ‘ay’? 21, constituting a majority of more than 
two to one inits favor. In the House the Republicans voted ‘‘no” 22 and 
“ay ” 75, making over three to one in its favor. Thus the Republican party 
foisted upon the country the national-bank system. 


SUPPLEMENTAL BANK ACT. 


On April 18, 1864, what is known as the supplemental national-bank bill 
was before Congress. It was a repetition of the evils of the charter act and 
was intended to foster and perpetuate the national-bank system. The Dem- 
oerats voted in the House, 65 solid, ‘‘no.’’ The Republicans voted ‘“‘ay’’ 80 
and “no” only |. Inthe Senate the Democrats voted, 7 solid, ‘‘no.’’ The 
Republicans voted ‘‘no”’ 2 and ‘‘ay”’ 30. Thus the Republican party passed 
this objectionable act. On thesame day, when Mr. Arnold offered in the House 
a resolution to provide for taxing State banks, Mr. Randall, a Democrat, 
offered to amend by providing for the taxation of national banks. 

Notwithstanding that Samuel J.Randall, who is now Speaker of this House, 
stands and stood then among the first parliamentarians on the continent, on 
this resolution to tax national banks. a Republican Speaker, in the interests 
of the money power, arbitrarily ruled him “out of order.’’ Every member 
familiar with the history of this body knows how potent is the voice of the 
Speaker for weal or for woe. On this occasion it was invoked for the defeat 
of a righteous measure, and thus the nen through its Republi- 
can Speaker, denied even a hearing of the cause. 

In March, 1869, when the “‘act to strengthen the public credit,’’ which 
ought to have been entitled an act to swindle the people, came up for con- 
sideration, debate was cut off. Although it declared the currency indebted- 
ness of the country to be payable in coin and added 500,000,000 to the public 
debt, it was passed under the “previous question’’—the “‘ gag law’’—and 
debate was denied. It was a gigantic fraud. On its passage in the House 
only 1 Democrat voted “‘ay,’’ while 34 voted ‘“‘no.”’ Only 12 Republicans 
voted “no” and 96 voted “‘ay.”’ In the Senate the Republicans voted, ‘‘no”’ 
7, “ay” 42. The Democrats voted solid “no.” k 
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In 1870 the act was pending which provided for funding the greenback 
bonds into coin bonds and which robbed the people of 9500,000, 009. 

The Democrats of the House voted solid “no,” 54. The Republicans voted 
“no” only 2 and “ay ’’ 139! In the Senate the Democrats voted solid ‘‘no.” 
The Republicans carried it, and thus the Republican party is responsible for 
the wrong which resulted from this iniquitous measure; and when the Houses 
divided and a conference committee was appointed to consider the differences 
upon this bill, Mr. Brooks arose in his seat and told the Republican Speaker, 
Mr. Blaine, that the conferees were ‘“‘all on one side,’’ and that the minority 
was not represented. Having “set up” the committee, the Republican 
Speaker contemptuously replied, “It is not essential that it should be.” In 
July, 1870, when SHERMAN’S proposition was pending to increase the na- 
tional-bank circulation $54,000,000, as usual in all these aggressive measures, 
the previous question was demanded and debate refused. While the Demo- 
crats voted “ay” only 4, and “no” 44, the Republican party passed this 
bill. 

In 1872, after the policy of the Treasury had been well defined, when the Sec- 
retary was day after day allowing the bondholders torob the people by treat- 
ing the 5-20 bonds as coin bonds and negotiating them in defiance of the con- 
tractof their creation, which made them payable in currency, the following 
resolution was presented: 

“Resolved, That in the opinion of this House the Secretary of the Treasury 
in negotiating the loan authorized by the act of July 14, 1870, has neither in- 
creased the bonded debt nor incurred an expenditure contrary to law.’ 
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At the time this resolution was offered the policy of the Treasury Depart- 
ment was daily nee our national debt. It was daily fastening upon 
us that system which has since so cursed the country. This resolution gave 
emphatic approval to this whole ruinous policy, and invited and approved in 
advance the mischievouscourse which has since been pursued, It passed the 
House by a strict party vote. The Democrats voted solid 86 ‘‘no.”’ The Re- 
publicans voted ‘‘ay’’ 110, and thus the Republican party gave formal and 
official sanction toa line of policy which has scattered business calamity 
broadcast over the land. 

In 1873 the act demonetizing silver was passed. The country has been 
made aware of the manner in which this nefarious measure was smuggled 
and bulldozed through without even being read. Its contents were not 
known, the yeas and nays were not called on its passage, and hence the vote 
of members is not entered on the Journal. The RECORD does show, how- 
ever, that Mr. Hooper, a Republican, moved to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill. He had it in charge. He knew its contents. He knew it struck 
silver down and destroyed the double standard of our fathers. The RECORD 
therefore shows that a Republican had charge of the bill, and by a motion 
to suspend the rules cut off debate and forced it toa vote. But the RECORD 
shows more. It shows that this giant swindle had been submitted to the 
Republican Secretary of the Treasury, the Republican director and con- 
troller of finances, and was by him approved. The RECORD on this point is 
as follows: 

“Mr. MERRIAM. Hasthis bill been submitted to the Secretary of the Treas- 
wr And, if so, does it meet his approval? 

‘*Mr. HOOPER of Massachusetts. It has been submitted to him, and he not 
only approves it, but strongly urges its passage.”’ 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, this monstrosity, this unmitigated villainy, which struck 
down silver when it was higher in the market than gold, simply to make 
“‘money scarce” and increase the burdens of the country, was manipulated 
and carried through by a Republican member of the House, under the full 
sanction and support of the Republican Secretary of the Treasury. Passed, 
as the bill was, under suspension of the rules, without debate, and not even 
read, there is no evidence on earth that any living man knew it demonetized 
silver except the Secretary and member I have named. 

We come now to that prince of destroyers, the resumption act of 1875. Like 
other similar acts, it was passed without debate. Discussion was cut off. 
The vote in the Senate stood Republican “‘ay’’ 32, ‘‘no”’ only1. The Demo- 
crats voted solid ‘‘no.”’ In the House the Republicans voted only 24 ‘‘no”’ 
and ‘‘ay’’ 136, making more than five to one in favor of this great crime 
against the prosperity and happiness of the country. The Democrats voted 
solid 74 to defeat it. Inthe Sena‘e even Carl Schurz complained that he bad 
“found the bill on his table to-day for the first time, and had not had timu to 
read it or inform himself intelligently on its contents.’’ 1n answer to this 
appeal for opportunity to undersiand this important measure John Sher- 
man, the present Republican Secretary of the Treasury, rose in his place in 
the Senate and boldly declared that he would “press the bill to its passage 
from that hour forward.” Evidences that he kept that promise faithfully 
and too well are found in the blasted homes and fortunes and hungry women 
and children from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. 

These, Mr. Speaker, are the leading financial issues upon which the two 
great parties have divided. They mark the line between the money sharks 
on the one side and the people on the other. The Republican party had the 
President and both branches of Congress during all that time. At the very 
threshold of the system Mr. Stevens declared to his Republican associates 
on the floor of the House: 

** We are introducing new practices all around. We are making one cur- 
rency for the people and another for other purposes.” 

And, sir, that policy was pursued from 1862 to 1875. The Republican party 
pursued it. With adetermined purpose, with unrelenting vigor, with asin- 

leness of object that no human appeal could divert and no human misery 

eter, the Republican party went madly on in this desperate financial career 
and never did it call a halt until confronted bya Democratic majority in the 
House of Representatives of the Forty-fourth Congress! 

It isa part of the financial history of the pees demonstrated by the 
record, that all the wicked legislation which has racked this country to the 
very verge of revolution—the whole of it— every act and deed, was consum- 
mated when the Republican party had control of every department of the 
Government. It is also true that not one single act of which the people 
complain was ever passed after the Democrats acquired control of the 
House. Itis equally true that not ones le act of relief was ever enacted 
until the popular uprising of 1874 gave tothe Democrats control of the House 
of Representatives. And, Mr. Speaker, it is a matter to be remembered to 
the everlasting credit.of the Democratic party that it encountered and van- 
quished at the first onslaught that gigantic money power to which the Re- 

ublican party bas been for years as the plaything toachild! The first 

emocratic House in August, 1876, raised the banner of financial reform by 
the passage of a bill to repeal the resumption act. 

The Republican vote on the passage of that bill stood ‘‘ay”’ only 9 and ‘‘no”’ 
56, or over six to one against the repeal. The Democrats voted “no” 29 and 
“ay’’ 97, more than three to one in its favor. The bill passed the House by 
Democratic votes, and thus the first battle against the Shylocks was left to be 
turned against the people by the Republican Senate, which failed to pass the 
bill. There the matters when the great political contest of 1876 came on. 
The result of that election retnrned a Democratic majority to the House of 
Representatives, while the Senate is still Republican. Those who have ob- 
served the proceedings since we assembled here will bear witness to the ear- 
nestness of the warfarethat has been waged for financial relief. As early as 
November 5, 1877, we passed the bill to remonetize silver. 

The Republicans, driven at last a public sentiment which had twice 
routed them at the polls, yielded to this measurea fair support. They voted 
“no” 24and “ay” 67; not quite three toone. The Democrats vo “no” 
10 and ‘‘ay ” 97, or nearly ten to one in its favor. But when this measure to 
restore the dollar of ourfathers was sent by a Democratic House to a Re- 
publican Senate it was there amended and emasculated until its value was 
well-nigh destroyed, and finally vetoed by a Republican President. On the 
23d of the same month the bill to repeal the resumption act passed the House. 
On this repeal the Republicans voted ‘“‘ay ’ 28 and ‘‘no”’ 92, more than three 
to one against it. The Democrats voted “no” 29 and “ay” 104, more than 
three to one in its favor. This act was sent to the Republican Senate, and 
there a Rip Van Winkle sleep of seven long months has held it fast. 

be pom ae day of April the bill was passed forbidding further retirement 

oO nbacks. 
he Democrats voted on this measure ‘‘no’’7and “‘ay”’ 104; the Repub- 
licans voted ‘“‘ay"’ 73 and ‘“‘no” 28. Many of then voted with the avowed 
reason that it would not interfere with the resumption act, and it is equally 
understood in well-informed circles that the Republicans who favored the 
bill in the Senate did so upon the same Cages Add to what I have enu- 
merated the bills which have been favorably reported at this session < a 
Democratic committee, the bill to authorize the iss of certificates for 
silver bullion, and the bill to substitute greenbacks for notes, and you 
have a fair epitomized history of the financial 1 lation of the last sixteen 
es, I have given the result 





years. In ving he status of the — Dp: 
of my own individual researches; I have investigated the subject; I have 
examined the record, and I speak what I know. 
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“NATIONAL BANK LEGISLATION. 
ACT OF FEBRUARY 25, 1863. 
In the Senate, February 12, 1863. 
[Journal, third session Thirty-seventh Congress, page 240. ] 


The President called up the unfinished business of the Senate, the bil] (s 
486) to provide a national currency, secured by a pledge of United States 
stocks, and to provide for the circulation and redemption thereof; ang 

On the question, Shall the bill pass? it was determined in the affirmative, 


YEAS—23. 
Anthony, Foster, Lane, Kans. Ten Eyck, 
Arnold, Harding, Morrill, Wade, 
Chandler, Harlan, Nesmith, Wilkinson, 
Clark, Harris, Pomeroy, Wilmot, 
Doolittle, Howard, Sherman, Wilson, Mass. 
Fessenden, Howe, Sumner, 

2 Democrats; 21 Republicans. 

NAYS—21. 
Carlile, Grimes, McDougall, Turpie, 
Collamer, Henderson, Powell, Wall, 
Cowan, Hicks, Rice, Wilson, Mo. 
Davis, Kennedy, Richardson, 
Dixon, King, Saulsbury, 
Foot, Latham, Trumbull, 


12 Democrats; 9 Republicans. 
In the House, Friday, February 20, 1863. 
(Journal, third session Thirty-seventh Congress, pages 442, 443.] 


The House resumed the consideration of the bill of the Senate (S. 486) to 
provide a national currency secured by a pledge of United States stocks, 
and to provide for the circulation and redemption thereof. 

The question being, Shall the bill pass? it was decided in the affirmative. 


YEAS—78. 
Aldrich, Dunn, Lansing, Segar, 
Alley, Edgerton, Leary, Shanks, 
Ashley, Eliot, Lovejoy, Shellabarger, 
Babbitt, Eiy, Low, Sherman, 
Beaman, Fenton, McIndoe, Sloan, 
Bingham, Fessenden,S.C. McKean, Spaulding, 
Blair, Fessenden, T. A. D. McPherson, Stevens, 
Blake, Fisher, Marston, Trimble, 
Buffinton, Frank, Maynard, Trowbridge, 
Calvert, Goodwin, Moorhead, Van Horn, 
Campbell, Granger, Morrill, A. P. Van Wyck, 
Casey, Hahn, Noell, Verree, 
Chamberlain, Haight, Olin, Wall, 
Clements, Hickman, Patton, Wallace, 
Colfax, Hooper, Phelps, Washburne, 
Conway, Hutchins, Potter, White, A. S. 
Covode, Julian, Rice, A. H. Windom, 
Cutler, Kelley, Rice, J. H. Worcester. 
Davis, Kellogg, F. W. Sargent, 
Delano, Kellogg, William Sedgwick, 

3 Democrats, 75 Republicans. 

NAYS—64. 
Allen, Grider, Morrill, J. S. Shiel, 
Ancona, Gurley, Morris, Steele, J. B. 
Baily, Hall, Nixon, Steele, W.G. 
Baker, Harding, Noble, Stiles, 
Baxter, Harrison, Norton, Stratton, 
Biddle, Holman, Nugen, Thomas, B. F. 
Cobb, Horton, Odell, Thomas, F. 
Conkling, F. A. Johnson, Pendleton, Vallandigham, 
Conkling, Roscoe Kerrigan, Perry, Wadsworth, 
Cox, Knapp, Pike, Wheeler, 
Cravens, Law, Pomeroy, Whaley, 
Crittenden, Lazear, Porter, White, C. A 
Dawes, Loomis, Price, Wickliffe, 
Edwards, Mallory, Robinson, Wilson, 
English, May, Rollins, Woodruff, 
Gooch, Menzies, Sheffield, Wright. 


42 Democrats, 22 Republicans. 


SUPPLEMENTAL ACT OF JUNE 38, 1864. 
In the House, April 18, 1864. 
(Journal, first session Thirty-eighth Congress, pages 544, 545.] 


The Speaker announced as the business in order the bill of the House (H. 
H. 395) to provide a national currency secured 4 a pledge of United States 
bonds, and to provide for the circulation and redemption thereof. 

On the question of its passage, it was decided in the affirmative. 


YEAS—80. , 
Alley, Davis, Kasson, Price, 
Allison, Dawes, Kelley, Randall, W. H. 
Ames, Deming, Kellogg, F. W. Rice, 
Anderson, Donnelly, Kellogg, Orlando Rollins, 
Arnold, Driggs, Loan, Shannon, 
Ashley, Dumont, Longyear, Sloan, 
Baldwin, J. D. Eckley, Marvin, Smith, 
Baxter, Farnsworth, McBride, Stevens, 
Beaman, Fenton, McClurg, Thayer, 
Blaine, Frank, McIndoe, Tracy, 
Blair, J.B. Garfield, Miller, S. F. Upson, 
Boutwell, Gooch, Moorhead, Van Valkenburg, 
Boyd, Grinnell, Morrill, Washburne, F. B. 
Broomall, Higby, Morris, D. Washburn, W. B. 
Brown, Hooker, Myers, Webster, 
Clark, A. W. Hotchkiss, Norton, Williams, 
Clarke, Freeman Hubbard, A. H. O'Neill, Wilder, 
Cobb, Hubbard, J. H. Orth, Wilson, 
Cole, Jenckes, Patterson, Windom, 
Creswell, Julian, Perham, Woodbridge. 

All Republicans. 

NAYS—66. 
Allen, J. C.% Blair, F.P., jr. Coffroth, ree 
Allen, Wm. J. Bliss, Cravens, Finck, Wm. E. 
Ancona, Brooks, Dawson, anson, 
Baily, Chanler, Denison, rider, 
Balderin, A. C. Clay, Eden, Griswold, 
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Hall, Law, Noble, Stiles, 
Harding, Lazear, Odell, Strouse, 
Harrington, Long, Pendleton, Stuart, 
Harris, B. G. Mallory, Pruyn, Thomas, 
Harris, O.M Marcy, Radford, Wheeler, 
Herrick, McDowell, Randall, S. J. White, C. A. 
Holman, McKinney, Robinson, White, J.W. 
Hutchins, Middleton, Rogers, Winfield, 
Johnson, Miller, W. H. Ross, Wood, 
Kernan, Morris, J. R. Scott, Yeaman. 
King, Morrison, Steele, J. B. 

Knapp, Nelson, Steele, W.G. 


65 Democrats, 1 Republican. 


In the Senate, May 10, 1864. 
{[Journal, first session Thirty-eighth Congress, page 426.] 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (A. R. 395) to provide a na- 
tional currency secured by a pledge of the United States bonds and to pro- 
vide for the circulation and redemption thereof, Mr. Doolittle moved to 
amend the bill by inserting, as an additional section, the ae 

“Sec. —> And be it further enacted, That any person, banker, banking asso- 
ciation, or banking corporation which shall not, within one year from and 
after the se of this act, reduce and thereafter retain the amount of its 
notes, bills, or certificates, in circulation as money, below the amount of its 
cash capital actually paid in according to law, and 50 per cent added thereto, 
or to the amount of its circulation actually secured by a pledge of the stocks 
of the Unitell States or of the State where the bank or bank office is sit- 
uated, pursuant to the laws of the United States or of the said State, shall 
not be entitled to make the Treasury notes of the United States a legal tender 
in payment of amy demands against the same, and shall pay to the United 
States upon any excess over and above what is herein provided a tax of one- 
half per cent per month.’”’ 

Which was determined in the negative. 

On motion by Mr. Powell, to amend the bill by striking out all after the 
a clause and in lieu thereof inserting: “That the act entitled ‘An act 
to provide a national currency, secured by a pledge of United States stocks, 
approved February 25, 1863, be, and the same is hereby, repealed,” it was de- 
termined in the negative. 


YEAS—46. 
Buckalew, Powell, Riddle, Saulsbury. 
Henderson, Richardson, 
5 Democrats, 1 Republican. 
NAYS—3i. 
Anthony, Foot, Lane, Ind., Sumner, 
Chandler, Foster. Lane, Kans., Ten Eyck, 
Clark, Grimes, Morgan, Trumbull. 
Collamer, Hale, Morrill, Van Winkle, 
Conness, Harlan, Pomeroy, Wilkinson, 
Dixon, Howard, Ramsey, Willey, 
Doolittle, Howe, Sherman, Wilson. 
Fessenden, Johnson, Sprague, 
All Republicans. 
On the question, Shall the bill pass? it was determined in the affirmative. 
YEAS—30. 
Anthony, Foot, Lane, Kans., Ten Eyck, 
Chandler, Foster, Morgan, Trumbull, 
Clark, Hale, Morrill’ Van Winkle, 
Collamer, Harlan, Pomeroy, Wilkinson, 
Conness, Howard, Ramsey, Willey, 
Dixon, Howe, Sherman, Wilson. 
Doolittle, Johnson, Sprague, 
Fessenden, Lane, Ind., Sumner, 
All Republicans. 
NAYS—49. 
Buckalew, Grimes, Powell, Riddle, 
Cowan, Henderson, Richardson, Saulsbury. 
Davis, 


6 Democrats, 3 Republicans. 
TO TAX GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


In the House, June 28, 1864. 
(Journal, first session Thirty-eighth Congress, page 930. ] 


The bill of the House (H. R. 540) to provide ways and means for the sup- 
port of the Government, and for other purposes, was taken up for considera- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLMAN moved to amend the same by adding thereto the following, 
viz: “‘Provided, That nothing in this act shall impair the right of the States 
to tax the bonds, notes, and other obligations issued under this act as other 
personal property shall be taxed.” 

And the question being put, it was decided in the negative. 
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Eckley, Kelley, Norton, Spalding, 

Eliot, Kellogg, F. W. O'Neill, Charles Stevens, 

Fenton, Kellogg, Orlando Orth, Thayer, 

Garfield, Littlejohn, Perham, Upson, 

Gooch, Loan, Pike, Washburne, E. B. 
Hale, Longyear, Rice, A. H. Washburn, W. B. 
Higby, Marvin, Rice, J. H. Webster, 
Hooper, McBride, Rollins, Williams, 
Hubbard, A.W. McClurg, Schenck, Wilder, 
Hubbard, J. H. McIndoe, Scofield, Wilson, 
Hulburd, C. T. Moorhead, Shannon, Windom. 
Ingersoll, Morris, Sloan, 

Jenckes, Myers, Amos Smith, 

Julian, Myers, Leonard Smithers, 


All Republicans. 
In the House, March 23, 1869. 


(Journal, first session Forty-first Congress, pages 134, 135.] 


Mr. Morgan submitted the following resolution, viz: 

“Resolved, That as a means of relief to the people and in some degree to 
equalize taxation, the Committee on Ways and Means be, and said commit- 
tee is hereby, instructed to report a bill, first, to exempt salt, tea, coffee, 
sugar, matches, and tobacco from every species of taxation for Federal pur- 
panes second, to impose a tax of 2} per cent in gold on all bonds heretofore 

ssued, or which may hereafter be issued, by the Government of the United 
States.” 

Pending which, Mr. Samuel Hooper moved that the resolution be laid on 
the table. : 

And the question being put, it was decided in the affirmative. 


YEAS—104. 
Allison, Donley, Lynch, Shanks, 
Ambler, Duval, Maynard, Sheldon, 
Ames, Farnsworth, McCarthy, Smith, J. A. 
Armstrong, Ferriss, McCrary, Smith, W. C. 
Arnell, Finkelnburg, McGrew, Smyth, William 
Asper, Fisher, Mercur, Stevenson, 
Balley, Fitch, Moore, E. H., Stokes, 
Banks, Garfield, Moore, William Stoughton, 
Beaman, Gilfillan, Morrell, D. J. Strickland, 
Beatty, Hale, Morrill, S. P. Taffe, 
Bennett, Hawley, Negley, Tanner, 
Bingham, Hoar, O'Neill, Tillman, 
Blair, Hooper, Orth, Twichell, 
Boles, Hopkins, Packard, Tyner, 
Bowen, Hotchkiss, Paine, Upson, 
Buffinton, Jenckes, Palmer, Van Horn, 
Burdett, Judd, Peters, Washburn, C. C. 
Cessna, Julian, Poland, Washburn, W. B. 
Churchill. Kelley, Pomeroy, Welker, 
Clarke, Kelsey, Prosser, Wheeler, 
Cobb, Ketcham, Roots, Whittemore, 
Coburn, Knapp, Sanford, Wilkinson, 
Conger, Lafiin, Sargent, Willard, 
Cowles, Lash, Sawyer, Williams, 
Dawes, Lawrence, Schenck, Wilson, 
Dixon, Logan, Scofield, Winans. 

All Republicans. 

NAYS—40. 
Archer, Fox, McNeely, Swann, 
Axtell, Golladay, Morgan, Sweeney, 
Beck, Griswold, Mungen, Trimble, 
Biggs, Haight, Niblack, Van Auken, 
Bird, Holman, Potter, Van Trump, 
Burr, Johnson, Reading, Voorhees, 
Crebs, Jones, Reeves, Wells, 
Deweese, Marshall, Rice, Wilson, 
Dickinson, Mayham, Rogers, Wood, 
Eldridge, McCormick, Schumaker, Woodward. 


39 Democrats, 1 Republican. 
TO SUBSTITUTE GREENBACKS FOR BANK NOTES. 


In the House, January 17, 1870. 
[Journal, second session Forty-first Congress, page 151.] 


Mr. McNeely moved that the rules be suspended soas to enable him to sub- 
mit. and the House to adopt, the following resolution, viz: 

** Resolved, That the Committee on Banking and Currency be, and they are 
hereby, instructed to report at an early day a bill providing for withdrawing 
from circulation the national-bank currency, and for issuing instead of such 
currency Treasury notes, usually known as ‘greenbacks.’”’ 

And the question being put, it was decided in the negative, two-thirds not 
voting in favor thereof. 


YEAS—56. 


Allen, 
Ancona, 
Bliss, 
Brooks, 
Brown, J. S. 
Chanler, 
Coffroth, 
Cox, 
Cravens, 
Dawes, 
Dawson, 
Denison, 
Eden, 
Edgerton, 
Eldridge, 
English, 
Finck, 
Ganson, 


YEAS—71. 

+rider, Mallory, 
Griswold, Marcy, 
Harding, McDowell, 
Harrington, McKinney, 
Harris, Middleton, 
Herrick, Miller, S. F. 
Holman, Miller, W. H. 
Hotchkiss, Morris, 
Hutchins, Morrison, 
Johnson, Philip Noble, 
Johnson, William O'Neill, John 
Kalbfleisch, Pendleton, 
Kernan, Perry, 
Knapp, Pomeroy, 
Law, Pruyn, 
Lazear, Radford, 

Le Blond, Randall, 
Long, Robinson, 


63 Democrats, 8 Republicans. - 


Alley, 
Allison, 
Ames, 
Anderson, 
Arnold, 
Baldwin, 


NAYS—77. 


Baxter, 
Beaman, 
Blaine, 
Blair, 
Blow, 
Boutwell, 


XXITII——24 


Boyd, 
Broomall, 


Brown, W. G. 


Cobb, 
Cole, 
Creswell, 


Ross, 

Steele, J. B. 
Steele, W. G. 
Stiles, 
Strouse, 
Stuart, 
Sweat, 
Thomas, 


Tracy, 


Van Valkenburgh, 
Wadsworth, 
Ward, 

Whaley, 

Wheeler, 

White, C. A. 
White, J. W. 
Winfield. 


Davis, H. W. 
Davis, T. T. 
Deming, 
Dixon, 

ds 


gs, 


Adams, Eldridge, Kerr, Sherrod, 
Archer, Getz, Knott, Smith, J. S. 
Axtell, Golladay, Marshall, Stiles, 
Beck. Green, Mayham, Strader, 
Biggs, Griswold, MeCormick, Swann, 
Bird, Haight, McNeety, Trimble, 
Brooks, James, Haldeman, Morgan, Van Auken, 
Burr, Hambictcn, Sam’l, Mungen, Van Trump, 
Butler, Hamill, Niblack, Voorhees, 
Calkin, Hawkins, Randall, Wells, 

Cox, Hay, Reading, Wilson, E. M. 
Crebs, Holman, Reeves, Winchester, 
Dickinson, Johnson, Rogers, Wood, 

Dox, Jones, Schumaker, Woodward. 


53 Democrats, 3 Republicans. 


NAYS—I14. 


Ambler, Blair, Clarke, Sidney Duval, 
Ames, Boles, Cobb, Amasa Dyer, 
Armstrong, Bowen, Cobb, C. L. Ferriss, 
Asper, Boya, Coburn, Finkelnburg, 
Baliey, Brooks, G. M. Cook, Fisher, 
Banks, Buck, Conger, Garfield, 
Barnum, Buckley, Cowles, Gilfillan, 
Beaman, Buffinton, Dawes, Hale, 
Beatty, Burchard, Deweese, Hamilton, C. M, 
Benjamin, Burdett, Dickey, Hawley, 
Benton, Cake, Dixon, Heaton, 
Bingham, Cessna, Donley, Heflin, 


meets ag et 


ead 
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Hill, McGrew, Pomeroy, Taffe, 

Hoar, Mercur Potter, Tanner, 
Hooper, Moore, E. H. Prosser. Tillman, 
Jenckes, Moore, J. H. Roots, Townsend, 
Judd, Moore, W. Sargent, Twichell, 
Julian, Morrell, Sawyer, Tyner, 

Kelley, Myers, Scofield, Upson, 

Keilogg, Negley, Sheldon, L. A. Washburn, 6. C. 
Kelsey, O’ Neill, Sheldon, P. Washburn, W. B. 
Ketcham, Orth, Smith, J. A. Welker, 

Knapp, Packard, Smith, W. J. Wheeler, 

Lash, Packer, Smith, W.C. Wilkinson, 
Lawrence, Paine, Starkweather, Willard, 

Logan, Palmer, Stevens, Williams, 
Lynch, Peters, Stokes, Wilson, J. T. 
McCarthy, Phelps, Stoughton, 

McCrary, Poland, Strong, 


112 Republicans, 2 Democrats. 


In the House, June 14, 1870. 


(Journal, second session Forty-first Congress, pages 993 to 1002.] 


The House resumed consideration of the bill (S. 378) to provide a national 
eurrency, and on the question of the amendment of Mr. Randall, viz: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert as follows: 

‘That from and after the passage of this act it shall be unlawful for any 
individual, association, or corporation to issue as money any note or bill not 
authorized by act of Congress; and the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized to issue, on credit of the United States, such sums as may be 
ae ae Se set forth in this act, not exceeding in aggregate 
amount ,000,000 of United States notes, not bearing interest, of such de- 
nominations as he may deem expedient, not less than $5 each, which said 
notes shall be lawful money and a legal tender for debts in like manner as 
provided in the first section of an act entitled ‘An act to authorize the issue 
of United States notes, and for the redemption or funding thereof, and for 
funding the floating debt of the United States,’ passed February 25, 1862. 
And the provisions of the sixth and seventh sections of said act are hereby 
reénacted and poet to the notes herein authorized. 

**Sxo. 2. And be it further enacted, That the notes issued under this act shall 
be-used only in exchange for the circulating notes issued to national-bank- 
ing associations under the provisions of an act of Congress, approved March 
3, 1864, entitled ‘An act to provide a national’currency secured by a Sent 
of United States bonds,’ etc., and for the purchase of such amounts United 
States bonds as may be necessary to carry out the true intent of the act. 

“Suc. 3. And be it further enacted, That all circulating notes of national- 
banking associations which may hereafter be paid into the Treasury of the 
United States shall be retained in the Treasury and not again put in circula- 
tion; and the Secretary of the Treasury may pay out for circulation, as the 
wants of the Government many require, .n equal amount of the United 
States notes hereby authorized to beissued. And theSecretary ofthe Treas- 
ury may exchange United States notes, issued under authority of this act, 
with any person or persons for alike amount of circulating notes of national- 
banking associations. And the Seeretary of the Treasury shall notify any 
banking association of the amount of its notes so accumulated, when such 
amount is not less than $900; and the said banking association is hereby re- 
quired, within thirty days after the issuing of said notice, to redeem said 
notes at the Treasury of the United States in lawful money, and to present 
the notes soredeemed to the Secretary of the Treasury for cancellation. And 
the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to cancel the said notes 
and toreturn to the said banking association the proportionate amount of 
United States bonds deposited as security for the same. 

‘Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That in case any national-banking asso- 
ciation shall neglect or decline to redeem its circulating notes, as provided 
in the preceding section, within the thirty days thereinspecified, the Secretary 
of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to cancel said notes, and 
to pay said banking association in the United States notes authorized by 
this act the market value of the United States bonds deposited as security 
for said circulating notes, after deducting therefrom the amount required 
for redeeming said national-bank notes, and to cancel said bonds, first fur- 
nishing to saal banking association a list of then rs, dates, and denomi- 
nations of the notes so canceled: Provided, That if it shall appear to the 
Secretary of the Treasury that any of such bonds, held by him on deposit as 
security for said notes, shall have matured, then it shall be his duty to take 
the same up at par with the notes authorized by this act to an extent of the 
proportion of the notes to be so redeemed and bonds held as security for the 
same. 

“Spo. 5. And be it further enacted, That when the circulating notes of any 
national-banking association shall have been so far redeemed and canceled 
at the Treasury that the remaining notes shall not exceed 3 per cent of the 
whole amount of circulat notes originally issued to said banking associ- 
ation, the Secretary of the asury is hereby authorized and directed to re- 
turn to said bank the bonds deposited as security for its circulating notes, 
and said banking association shall be relieved from its obligation to pay said 
notes remaining in circulation, and the same shall be redeemed by the Sec- 
retary of the 'Preasury, and paid, on presentation tothe Treasury, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

“Suc. 6. And deit further enacted, That so much of any law or laws as are 
inconsistent herewith, shall be, and the same are hereby, repealed.”’ 

It was decided in the negative. 


YEAS—1. 
Adams, Dox, Lash, Rogers, 
Axtell, Eldridge, Marshall, Schumaker, 
Beck, Fitch, McCormick, Sherrod, 
Bird, Fox, McNeely, Shober, 
Booker, Getz, Milnes, Smith, J. S. 
Butler, B. FP. Gibson, Morgan, Stiles, 
Calkin. Hambleton, Morrissey, Strader, 
Cobb, C. L. Hamill, Mungen, Sweeny, 
Cook, Hay, J. B. Niblack, Trimble, 
Conner, Hays. Charlies Randall, Wells, 
Cox, Heflin, Reeves, Winchester, 
Crebs, Holman, Rice, Woodward. 
Dockery, Johnson, Ridgway, 

41 Democrats, 10 Republicans. 

NAYS—111. 
Allison, Banks, Biggs, Buffinton, 
Ambler, Barry, Bingham, Burchard, 
Ames, Beaman, Blair, Burdett, 
Armstrong, Beatty, Boles, Butler, R. R. 
Asper, Benjamin. Brooks, Cessna, 
Atwood, Bennett, Buck, Churchill, 
Bailey, Benton, Buckley, Clarke, 


ennai 





Cobb, Amasa Judd, Morrell, Smyth, William 
Coburn, Julian, Newsham, Starkweather, 
Conger, Kelley, Orth, Stokes, 

Cowles, Kellogg, Packard, Stoughton, 
Cullom, Kelsey, Paine, Strickland, 
Dawes, Ketcham, Palmer, Taffe, 

Degener, TTape Peck, Tanner, 

Dickey, Laflin, Perce, Taylor, 

Dixon, Lawrence, Phelps, Tillman, 
Donley, Lewis, Platt, Townsend, 
Duval, Logan, Poland, Twichell, 
Ferriss, Mayham, Pomeroy, Upson, 
Finkelnburg, Maynard, Porter, Van Tyump, 
Fisher, McCarthy, Potter, Van Wyck, 
Garfield, McCrary, Prosser, Ward. 

Gilfillan, McGrew, Sanford, Washburn, C. C. 
Griswold, Mercur. Sargent, Washburn, W. B. 
Hawley, Moore, E. H. Sawyer, Wheeler, 

Hoar, Moore, J. H. Sheldon, L. A. Whitmore, 


Hooper, Moore, Willianr Sheldon, Porter Winans. 
Hotchkiss, Morphis, Smith, J. A. 


105 Republicans, 6 Democrats. b 

On the question of the amendment of Mr. Morgan: Strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert the mmeyene 5 

‘That all acts and parts of acts authorizing the issue of national-bank 
notes be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 

“Seco, 2. And be it further enacted, at, in order to meet the demands of 
trade, to secure a currency in quantity and value corresponding to the de- 
velopment of the material wealth and population of the United States, and 

rovide for the people a means of paying their taxes, Satz of the 

easury is hereby required to cause to be executed gold Treasury notes, 

commonly called greenbacks, of convenient denominations, in manner and 
form as already prescribed by law, to the amount of 400,000,000. 

‘Suc. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby further required to cancel and destroy all matured United States 
bonds deposited by the national banks as security in the Treasury of the 
United States, and to redeem in said Treasury notes the national-bank notes 
issued on said bonds, and return to said banks, in redemption for their notes 
the nonmatured bonds deposited as aforesaid; and hé shall cancel and de 
stroy all such bank notes which have been or may be received by the agents 
of the United States in payment of taxes or otherwise, and substitute for 
the same anequal amount of gold Treasury notes, and pay to the depositors 
ofsaid bonds asum, at par, in Treasury notes, equal to the difference between 
the nominal value of the bonds deposited and the amount of bank currency 
issued on them. 

‘Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby also required to forthwith give notice, by publication, to the holders 
of the 5-20 bonds, so called (which shall be designated by number, date, and 
amount), of the largest denominations, and of such isstiés as have matured 
that the same will be paid to the amount of $100,000,009, at par, in said Treas 
ury notes, on presentation, and that on failure to present said bonds for pay- 
a six weeks after said notice int2rest on the same shall cease from 
that date. 

“Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That, in order to secure a uniform and 
stable currency, from and after the passage of this act all taxes, duties, and 
imposts of every kind payable to the Government of the United States shall 
be receivable in gold, silver, or Treasury notes, at the option of the person 
making the payment; and upon the redemption of the public debt all out- 
standing Treasury notes shall be redeemed at par, in gold or silver, ina 
manner to be provided for by law. And all acts and parts of acts inconsist- 
ent with the provisions of this act are hereby repealed.” 

It was decided in the negative. 


YEAS—37. 

Adams, Hamill. McCormick, Shober, 
Axtell, Hawkins, McNeely. Strader, 
Beck, Hays, Charles Morgan, Sweeny, 
Biggs, Heflin, Mungen, Trimble, 
Bird, Holman, Niblack, Van Trump. 
Burr, Johnson, Reeves, Wells, 
Conner, Kerr, Rice, Vinchester. 
Crebs, Knott, Ridgeway, 
Dox, Lewis, Rogers. 
Gibson, Marshall, Sherrod, 

34 Democrats, 3 Republicans. 

NAYS—127. 

Allison, Conger, Kelley, Porter, 
Ambler, Cowles, Kellogg, Potter, 
Ames, Cox, Kelsey, Prosser, 
Armstrong, Cullom, Ketcham. Randall, 

sper, Dawes, Knapp, Sanford, 
Atwood Degener. Laftin, Sargent, 
Bailey Dickey, Lash, Sawyer, 
Banks Dixon, Lawrence, Sheldon, L. A. 
Barry, Donley, Logan, Shei2on, P. 
Beaman, Duval, Maynard, Smith. J. A. 
Beatty, Ela, McCarthy, Smyth, W. 
Benjamin, Farnsworth. McCrary, Starkweather 
Bennett, Ferriss, McGrew, Stiles, 
Benton, Ferry, Mercur, Stokes, 
Bingham, Finkelnburg, Milnes, Stoughton, 
Blair, Fisher, Moore, E. H. Strickland, 
Boles, Fox, Moore, J. H. Taffe, 
Booker, Garfield, Moore, W. Tanner, 
Brooks, Getz, Morphis, Taylor, 
Buckley, Gilfillan, Morrell, Tillman, 
Buffinton, Griswold, Morrissey, Townsend, 
Burchard, Hale, Newsham, Twichell, 
Burdett, Hambleton. S. Orth, Upson, 
Butler, Hamiiton,C.M. Packard, Van Horn, 
Calkin, Harris, Paine, Van Wyck. 
Cessna, Hawley, Palmer, Ward, 
Churchill, Hay, J. B. Peck, Washburn, 
Clark, Hooper, Perce, Whitmore, 
Cobb, Amasa Hotchkiss, Phelps, Willard, 
Cobb, C. L. Ingersoll Platt, Wilson, 
Coburn, Judd, Poiana, Winans. 
Cook, Julian, Pomeroy, 


116 Republicans, 11 Democrats. 


The House then resumed, as the regular order of business, the considera- 
tion of the bill of the Senate (S. 378) to provide & national currency of coin 
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notes and toequalize the distribution of circulating notes, the pending ques- 
stion being on the following amendment of Mr. Ingersoll: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury, in addition to the United States le- 
gal-tender notes heretofore issued under former acts of Congress, be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to issue like notes of the denominations 
heretofore issued, and in such proportions as he may deem best, to the 


amount of $44,000,000; $10,000,000 of said notes to be issued within thirty days | 





| 


after the passage of this act and $10,000,000 within sixty days after the pas- | 


sage of this act and $10,000,000 within ninety days after the passage of this 
act and the remaining $14,000,000 within one hundred and twenty days after 
the passage of this act; ”’ : 

And being put, it was decided in the negative. 


YEAS—53, 


Adams, Eldridge, Lewis, Roots, 
Archer, Gibson, Marshall, Sherrod, 
Beatty, Hambleton, S. McCormick, Strader, 
Beck, Hamill, McKenzie, Trimble, 
Bennett, Hamilton,C.M. McNeely, Tyner, 
Burr, Hawkins, Milnes, Van Horn, 


Butler, B. F. Hay, J. B. Morgan, Van Trump, 
Cobb. Hays, C. Niblack, Wells, 
Coburn, Heflin, Orth, Winchester, 
Cook, Holman, Packard, Witcher, 
Conner, Ingersoll, Reeves, Wood. 
Crebs, Kerr, Rice, 
Cullom, Knott, Ridgway, 
Dox, Lawrence, Rogers, 

35 Democrats, 18 Republicans. 

NAYS—103. 

Allison, Conger, Julian, Sargent, 
Ambler, Cowles, Kelley, Sawyer, 
Ames, Cox, Kellogg, Schenck, 
Asper, Degener, Kelsey, Schumaker, 
Atwood, Dickey, Ketcham, Sheldon, 
Bailey, Dixon, Knapp, Smith, J.S 
Banks, Donley, Lafiin, Smyth, W. 
Barry, Duval, Lash, Starkweather, 
Beaman, Dyer, Maynard, Stiles, 
Benjamin, Ela, McCarthy, Stokes, 
Benton, Farnsworth, McCrary, Strickland, 
Bingham, Ferriss, McGrew, Strong, 
Bird, Finkelnburg, Mercur, Swann, 
Blair, Fisher, Moore, Taffe, 
Brooker, Fitch, Morphis, Tanner, 
Brooks, Fox, Morrell, Tilman, 
Buck, Garfield, Morrissey, Twichell, 
Buckley, Getz, Newsham, Upson, 
Buffinton, Haight, Packer, Van Auken, 
Burchard, Hale, Peck, Van Wyck, 
Burdett, Harris, Perce, Ward, 
Butler, R. R. Hawley, Phelps. Washburn, 
Cessna, Hoar, Poland, Willard, 
Churchill, Hooper, Pomeroy, Winans, 
Clarke, Hotchkiss, Potter, Woodward. 
Cleveland, Judd, Randall. 


88 Republicans, 15 Democrats. 


BILL DESTRUCTIVE OF NATIONAL BANKING SYSTEM. 
In the Hovise, January 19, 1881. 
(Journal, third session Forty-sixth Congress, page 211.] 

The House resumed consideration of the bill (H. R. 4592) to facilitate the re- 
funding of the national debt, and on the question, Shall the bill pass? it was 
decided in the affirmative. 

YEAS—135. 


Acklen, Dickey, Le Fevre, Simonton, 
Atherton, Dunn, Lounsbery, Singleton, J. W. 
Atkins, Dunnell, Manning, Singleton, O. R. 
Bachman, Elam, Marsh, Slemons, 
Barber, Evins, Martin, B. FP. Smith, A. H. 
Beale, Felton, Martin, E. L. Smith, H. B. 
Berry, Forney, McKenzie, Smith, W. E. 
Bicknell, Frost, McLane, Sparks, 
Blackburn, Geddes, McMahon, Springer, 
Bliss, Goode, MeMillin, Steele, 
Blount, Gunter, Miles, Talbott, 
Bouck, Hammond,N. J. Mills, Taylor, R. L. 
Bragg, Harris, J. T. Money, Thompson, jr. ,P.B. 
Bouckner, Hatch, Morrison, Tillman, 
Cabell, Henkle, Muldrow, Townshend, R. W. 
Caldwell, Henry, Muller, Tucker, 
Carlisle, Herbert, New, Turner, T. 
Chalmers, Hill, Nicholls, Updegraff, T. 
Clardy, Hooker, O'Connor, Upson, 
Clark, J.B. Hostetler, Persons, Vance, 
Clements, House, Philips, Waddill, 
Clymer, Hull, Phister, Warner, 
Coffroth, Hunton Poehler, Washburn, 
Converse, Hurd, Reagan, Wellborn, 
Cook, Hutchins, Richardson, J.S. Wells, 
Covert, Jobnston, Richmond, White, 
Cox, Kelley, Ross, Whiteaker, 
Cravens, Kenna, Rothwell, Whitthorne, 
Culberson, Ketcham, Russell, D. L. Williams, T. 
Davidson, Kimmel, Samford, Willis, 
Davis, J.J. King, Sawyer, . Wilson, 
Davis, L. H. Kitchin, Scales, Wise, 
Deuster, Klotz, Scoville, Wood, F. 
Dibrell, Knott, Shelley, 

125 Democrats, 9 Republicans, 1 Greenbacker. 

NAYS—123. 

Aiken, Bingham, Butterworth, Cowgill, 
Aldrich, N. W. Blake, Calkins, Crapo, 
Aldrich, W. Bland, Camp, Daggett, 
Anderson, Bowman Cannon, Davis, G. R. 
Bailey, Boyd, Carpenter, Davis, H. 
Baker, Brewer, Caswell, De La Matyr, 
Ballou, Briggs, Claflin, Deering, 
Belford, Brigham, Colerick, Dick, 
Neltzhoover, Burrows, Conger, Dwight, 


| 
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Einstein, Horr, Norcross, Taylor, E. B. 
Ellis, Hubbell, O'Neill, Thomas, 
Errett, Humphrey. Overton, Thompson, W. G. 
Ferdon, Jones, Pacheco, Townsend, A. 
Field, Keifer, Page, Tyler, 

Fisher Killinger, Phelps, U pdegraf, J. T. 
Ford, Lapham, Pound, Urner, 
Forsythe, Lindsey, Prescott, Valentine, 
Fort, Loring, Price, Van Aerman, 
Frye, Lowe, Reed, Voorhis 
Gillette, Mason, Rice, Wait, 
Godshalk, McCoid, Richardson, D. P. Ward, 

Hall, McCook, Robertson, Weaver, 
Hammond, John, {ceGowan, Robinson, Wilber, 
Harmer, McKinley, Russell, W. A. Williams, C. G 
Harris, B. W. Miller, Ryan, T. Willits, 
Haskell, Mitchell, Ryon, J. W. Wood, W. A, 
Hawley, Monroe, Sapp, Wright, 
Hayes, Morse, Shallenberger, Yocum, 
Hazelton, Morton Sherwin, Young, T. L. 
Heilman, Murch, Speer, 

Henderson, Neal, Stevenson, 

Hiscock, Newberry, Stone, 


8 Democrats, 103 Republicans, 8 Greenbackers. 
In the Senate, February 18, 1881. 
{Journal, third session Forty-sixth Congress, page 283, } 

The bill (H. R. 4592) to facilitate the funding of the national debt being un 
der consideration, on the question, Shall the bill pass’ it was determined in 
the affirmative. 

YEAS—43. 


Bailey, Farley. Kernan, Slater, 
Bayard, Garland, Lamar, Thurman, 
Beck, Groome, McDonald, Vance, 
Booth, Grover, McPherson, Vest, 
Brown, Hampton Maxey, Voorhees, 
Butler, artis, Morgan, Walker, 
Call, Hereford, Pendleton, Wallace, 
Cockrell, Hill of Ga. Plumb, Whyte, 
Coke, Ingalls, Pugh, Williams, 
Davis of Ill. Johnston, Saulsbury, Withers. 
Eaton, Jonas, Saunders, 


28 Democrats, 5 Republicans. 
NAYS—20. 


Allison, Cameron of Wis. Hoar, Paddock 
Anthony, Dawes, Kirkwood, Platt, 
Baldwin, Ferry, Logan, Rollins, 
Blair, Hamlin. McMillan, Teller, 
Burnside, Hill of Colo. Morrill, Vindom 


All Republicans. 
President Hayes’ veto of the bill. 
In the House, March 3, 1881. 
{Journal, third session Forty-sixth Congress, page 585. } 
The Speaker laid before the House the message received from the Presi- 
dent of the United States vetoing H. R. 4592. 
‘To the House of Representatives: 

“Having considered the bill entitled ‘An act to facilitate the refunding of 
the national debt,’ i am constrained to return it to the House of Represent- 
atives, in which it originated, with the following statement of my objections 
to 1ts passage: 

* * * & = we * 

“IT should not deem it my duty to interpose my constitutional objection to 
the passage of the present bill if it did not contain in its fifth section pro 
visions which, in my judgment, seriously impair the value and tend to the 
destruction of the present national-banking system of the country. 

* * * * * * * 

“Tt is as follows: 

***Sec. 5. From and after the ist day of July, 1881, the 3 per cont bonds au- 
thorized by the first section of this act shall be the only bonds receivable as 
security for national-bank circulation, or as security for the safekeeping 
and prompt payment of the — money deposited with such banks; but 
when any such bonds deposited for the purposes aforesaid shall be de- 
signated for purchase or redemption by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the banking association depositing the same shall have the right to sub- 
stitute other issues of the bonds of the United States in lieu thereof: Pro- 
vided, That no bond upon which interest has ceased shall be accepted or 
shall be continued on deposit as security for circulation or for the safekeep- 
ing of the public money: and in case bonds so deposited shall not be with- 
drawn, as provided by law, within thirty days after interest has ceased 
thereon, the banking association depositing the same shall be subject to the 
liabilities and proceedings on the part of the Comptroller provided for in 
section 5234 of the Revised Statutes of the United States: And provided fur- 
ther, That section 4 of the act of June 20, 1874, entitled ‘‘An act fixing the 
amountof United States notes, providing for a redistribution of the national- 
bank currency, and for other purposes,”’ be. and the same is hereby, repealed; 
and sections 5159 and 5160 of the Revised Statutes of the United states be, 
and the same are hereby, reénacted.’ 

“ Under this section it is obvious that no additional banks will hereafter 
be organized, except possibly in a few cities or localities where the prevail- 
ing rates of interest in ordinary business are extremely low. No new banks 
can be organized and no increase of the capital of existing banks can be 
obtained except by the purchase and deposit of 3 per cent bonds. No 
other bonds of the United States can be used for the purpose. The one 
thousand millions of other bonds recently issued by the United States and 
bearing a higher rate of interest than 3 per cent, and therefore a better se- 
curity for the bill-holder, can not, after the ist of July next, be received as 
security for bank circulation. This is a radical change in the banking law. 
It takes from the banks the right they have heretofore had under the law to 
purchase and deposit as security for their circulation any of the bonds is- 
sued by the United States, and deprives the bill-holder of the best security 
which the banks are able to give by requiring them to deposit bonds having 
the least value of any bonds issued by the Government. 

* * * ~ * x & 
“RUTHERFORD B. HAYES 
“EXECUTIVE MANSION, March 2, 1981." 


EXTENSION OF BANK CHARTERS. 
In the House, April 3, 1882. 
(Journal, first session Forty-seventh Congress, page 967. } 
Mr. Crapo moved to suspend the rules and pass the following resolution: 
“Resolved, That the bill (H. R. 4167) toenable national banking associations 
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to extend their corporate existence be taken from the House Calendar and 
made the special order for the 15th day of April, instant, after the morning 


hour, and from day to day thereafter until disposed 


of; not tointerfere with 


the consideration of general erp and revenue bills.” 


And the question being put, 


t was decided in the negative. 


YEAS—122. 
Aldrich, Ellis, Joyce, Shelley, 
Barr, Farwell, C. B. Kasson, Sherwin, 
Bayne, Farwell, S. S. Kelley, Shultz, 
Beach, Flower, Ketcham, Skinner, 
Belford, Geddes, Lewis, Smith, D. C. 
Bingham, George, McClure, Smith, J. H. 
Bliss, Godshalk, McCoid, Speer, 
Briggs, Grout, McKinley, Spooner, 
Browne, Guenther, Mites, Steele, 
Burrows, J. C. Hall, Miller, Stone, 
Butterworth, Hammond, John Moore, Strait, 
Calkins, Hardenbergh, Morse, Talbott, 
Camp, Hardy, Mutchler, Taylor, 
Candler, Harris, B. W. Norcross, Thomas, 
Cannon, Haskeii, Pacheco, Thompson, W.G. 
Carpenter, Hawk, Parker, Townsend, Amos 
Caswell, Hazelton, Payson, Tyler, 
Chace, Heilman, Pettibone, Updegraff, J. T. 
Chapman, Henderson, Phelps, Updegraff, Thomas 
Converse, Hepburn, Pound, Valentine, 
Cox, W. R. Hewitt, A. S. Ranney, Vance, 
Covington, Hill, Ray, Van Voorhis, 
Crapo, Hiscock, Reed, Wait, 
Cullen, Horr, Rice, W. W. Ward. 
Darrall, Hubbell, Rich, Washburn, 
Davis, G. R. Hubbs, Richardson, D. P. Watson, 
Dawes, Humphrey, Ritchie, Webber, 
Deering, Hutchins, Robeson, White, 
De Motte, Jacobs, Robinson, G. D. Williams, C. G. 
Dingley, Jadwin, Russell, 
Dunnell, Jorgensen, Shallenberger, 

103 Republicans, 19 Democrats. 

NAYS—7%8. 
Aiken, Davidson, House, Robertson, 
Armfield, Davis, L. H. Jones, G. W. Rosecrans, 
Atherton, Deuster, Jones, J. K. Simonton, 
Atkins, Dibrell, Ladd, Singleton, J. W. 
Berry, Dowd, Latham, Singleton, O. R. 
Blackburn, Dugro, Leedom, Sparks, 
Blanchard, Dunn, Le Fevre, nee. 
Bland, Finley, Manning, Thompson, P. B. 
Blount, Forney, McMillin, Tillman, " 
Bragg, Fulkerson, Mills, Townshend, R. W. 
Brumm, Garrison, Money, Tucker, 
Buchanan, Gunter, Morrison, Turner, Oscar 
Caldwell, Hammond, N.J. Mosgrove, Upson, 
Cassidy, Haseltine, Moulton, arner, 
Chalmers, Hatch, Muldrow, Whitthorne, 
Clements, Herbert, Murch, Williams, Thomas 
Cobb, Herndon, Paul, Willis, 
Cook, Hewitt, G. W. Phister, Wilson. 
Cravens, Hoge, Reagan, 
Culberson, Holman, Rice, T. M. 


69 Democrats, 7 Greenbackers, 2 Readjusters. 


In the House, May 18, 1882. 


jJournal, first session Forty-seventh Congress, pages 1274, 1281.] 


— a moved to amend section 4 by adding therete the following 
woras, V1Z: 

‘ Provided, That such associations are hereby prohibited from issuing cir- 
culating notes; and hereafter no national bank association shall increase 
its circulation or be organized with authority to issue notes to circulate as 
money.” 

Poating whisk Mr. J. K. JONES submitted the following substitute there- 
for; which said substitute was disagreed to, viz: 

‘Provided, That said associations are hereby a from issuing cir- 
culating notes; and all outstanding bank-note circulation shall be immedi- 
ately retired and an equal amount of United States Treasury notes shall be 
issued in lieu thereof.” 

The question recurring on the amendment submitted by Mr. BLAND, and 
being put the same was disagreed to. 

Mr ndall moved to amend section 5 by adding thereto the following 
words; which said amendment was agreed to, viz: 

** Provided, That in the organization of any banking association intended 
to replace = existing bank association and retaining the name thereof, 
the holders of stock in the expiring association shall be entitled to prefer- 
ence in the allotment of the shares of the new association in proportion to 
the number of shares held by them respectively in the expiring association.” 

Mr. HOLMAN moved to amend section 6 by adding thereto the following 
proviso; which said amendment was agreed to, viz: 

“Provided, however, That each banking association which shall obtain the 
benefit of this act shall pay the cost of preparing the plate or plates for such 
new circulating notes as shall be issued to it, and all other costs incident to 
the substitution of such new circulating notes for the old in addition to the 
tax now imposed on the banking association by law.” 

Mr. BLAND moved to strike out section 6 as amended, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following words, viz: 


“Sec. 6. That national banking associations that may be continued by this 
act, and those whose corporate existence shall expire, shall be required to 
comply with the provisions of sections 5221 and 5222 of the Revised Statutes 
in the same manner as if the shareholders had voted to go into liquidation 
as provided in section 5220 of the Revised Statutes; and the provisions of 
= 5224 not inconsistent herewith shall also be applicable to such asso- 

tions. 


“That all the moneys deposited in the Treasury of the United States for 
the wre of redeeming the circulation of national banking associations 
shall be deemed surplus revenues, and used in the payment of the current 
expenditures of the Government and in the extinguishment of the interest- 
bearing debt of the United States in the same manner as other surplus reve- 
nues are authorized to be expended. 

“That for the purpose of retiring and canceling the notes of national 
banking associations surrendering their circulation the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall cause to be printed and engraved Treasury notes of the 
United States, of the denominations of five, ten, twenty, fifty, one hundred, 


and one thousand dollars, bearing such inscriptions and devices as he may 

approve, to be exchanged for the bank notes above described on presenta- 

tion of the same at the Treasury; and the Secretary of the Treasury shal] 

cause to be issued said Treasury notes in lieu of such bank notes as shall be- 

come the property of the Government in payment of taxes or otherwise; ang 

— = notes for which Treasury notes shall be substituted shall be 
estroyed. 

“That the Treasury notes issued in pursuance of this act shall be receiy. 
able and Sy Soma for ,all dues and demands for which national-bank notes 
are now by law receivable and payable, and shall be exchangeable for lega). 
tender notes when presented in sums of $100 or more for that purpose at the 
Treasury of the United States, but when so exchanged shall paid out of 
the Treasury again as other current funds; and that said Treasury notes 
shall be redeemable at the pleasure of the United States, in legal-tender notes 
or coin, at the a of the Government.”’ 

And the question being put, viz, Will the House agree thereto? it was de. 
cided in the negative. 


YEAS—71, 


Aiken, Colerick, Hewitt, G. W. Reagan, 
Anderson, Converse, Hoge, Scales, 
Armfield, Cook, Holman, Shackelford, 
Atkins, Cox, W. R. House, Singleton, J. W. 
Belford, Cravens, Jones, J. K. Singleton, O. R. 
Beltzhoover, Culberson, Kenna, Sparks, 
perry, Davis, L. H. Knott, Stockslager, 
Blackburn, Dugro, Leedom, Tillman, 
Blanchard, Dunn, Le Fevre, Turner, H. G. 
Bland, Finley, Manning, Turner, Oscar 
Buchanan, Forney, Matson, Vance, 
Cabell, Fulkerson, MeMillin, Warner, 
Caldwell, Garrison, Mills, Wellborn, 
Cassidy, Geddes, Money, Whitthorne, 
Clardy, Gunter, Muldrow, Williams, Thomas 
Clark, Haseltine, Murch, Willis, 
Clements, Hatch, Paul, Wilson. 
Cobb, Herndon, Phelps, 

65 Democrats, 2 Republicans, 2 Readjusters, 2 Greenbackers. 

NAYS—138. 

Aldrich, Flower, McCook, Skinner, 
Barbour, Ford, Miles, Smith, A. H. 
Bayne, George, Miller, Smith, D. C. 
Beach, Godshalk, Moore, Smith, J. H. 
Bingham, Grout, Morey, Spaulding, 
Bowman, Guenther, Mutchler, Spooner, 
Briggs, Hardenbergh, Neal, . Stone, 
Brumm, Harmer, Norcross, Strait, 
Buck, Harris, B. W. O'Neill, Taylor, 
Burrows, J.C. Harris, H.S. Orth, Thomas, 
Burrows, J. H. Haskell, Page, Thompson, W. G. 
Butterworth, Hazelton, Payson, Townsend, 
Calkins, Heilman, Peelle, Tyler, 
Campbell, Hepburn, Pierce, Updegraff, J. T 
Candler, Hewitt, A. S. Pettibone, Updegraff, Thos. 
Cannon, Hill, Pound, Urner. 
Carpenter, Hiscock, Prescott, Valentine, 
Caswell, Hoblitzell, Ranney, Van Aernam, 
Chace, Houk, Ray, Van Horn, 
Covington, Humphrey, Rice, J. B. Van Voorhis. 
Crapo, Hutchins, Rice, T. M. Wadsworth, 
Cullen, Jacobs, Rice, W. W. Wait, 
Cutts, Jadwin, Rich, Walker, 
Davis, G. R. Jones, G. W. Ritchie. Ward, 
Dawes, Jorgensen, Robertson, Watson, 
Deering, Kasson, Robeson, Webber, 
De Motte, Kelley, Robinson, G. D. West, 
Deuster, Ketcham, Robinson, J. S. White, 
Dingley, Klotz, Ross, Williams, C.G. 
Dowd, Lewis, Russell, Willits, 
Dunnell, Lord, Ryan, Wise, G. D. 
Dwight. Lynch, Scoville, Wood, W. A. 
Ermentrout, Marsh, Scranton, Young. 
Errett, Mason, Shelby, 
Farwell, S.S. McClure, Shultz, 


19 Democrats, 114 Republicans, 5 Greenbackers. 

Mr. Randall offered as a new section the following: 

*Sec.—. Section 4 of the act of June 20, 1874, entitled ‘An act fixing the 
amountof United States notes, providing for a redistribution of the national- 
bank currency, and for other pw ses,’ is ae amended to the effect that 
national banks intending to withdraw the whole or any part of the bonds 
interest upon which has not ceased held by the Treasurer of the United 
States in trust to secure their circulating notes, and todeposit lawful money 
in lieu thereof, for the purpose of retiring or redeeming their circulation, 
shall be required, in case of each separate intended withdrawal, to give 
ninety days’ notice of such intention, in writing, to the Secretary of the 
Treasury; and sections 5159 and 5160 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States are hereby reénacted.”’ 

Mr. Crapo offered the following as a substitute: 

“That no a at association now orgnized or hereafter organ 
ized desiring to withdraw its circulating notes, upon a deposit of lawful 
money with the Treasurer of the United States as provision in section 4 of the 
act of June 20, 1874, entitled ‘An act fixing the amount of United States notes, 
providing for a redistribution of the national-bank Seen ent: and for other 
pu es,’ shall be required to give ninety days’ notice to the Secretary of 
the Treasury of its intention to deposit lawful money and withdraw its cir- 
culating notes: Provided, That not more than %,000,000 of lawful money shal! 
be deposited during any calendar month for this purpose: And provided 


further, That the provisions of this section shall not apply to bonds called 


for redemption by the Secretary of the Treasury, but when bonds are called 
for redemption the banks holding such called bonds shall surrender them 
within thirty days after the maturity of their call.” 

Mr. CULBERSON of Texas moved to strike out the proviso as to the deposi! 
of $5,000,000 per month, and to insert the following: ; 

‘‘And no bank shall surrender for such purpose more than one-tenth of its 
circulation in any one year unless such bank surrenders its franchise oF 
charter.” 

The motion was disagreed to. 


YEAS—88. 
Aiken, Atkins, Blackburn, Buckner, 
Andersen, Barbour, Biand, Burrows, J 
Armfield, Beltzhoover, Blount, Cabell, 
Atherton, Berry, Brumm, Campbell, 
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Cassidy, 
Clements, 
Cobb, 
Colerick, 
Converse, 


Cravens, 
Culberson, 
Davis, L. H. 
Deuster, 
Dugro, 
Dunn, 
Ermentrout, 
Finley, 

Ford, 
Forney, 


Scales, 
Scoville, 
Shelley, 


Singleton, O. R. 


Springer, 
Stockslager, 
Tucker, 
Turner, H. G. 
Turner, Oscar 
Vance, 

Van Horn, 
Warner, 
Wellborn, 
Whitthorne, 


Williams, Thomas 


Willis, 
Wilson, 
Wise, G. D. 


76 Democrats, 3 Republicans, 7 Greenbackers, 2 Readjusters. 


Aldrich, 
Bayne, 
Beach, 
Bingham, 
Bowman, 
Briggs, 
Buck, 
Burrows, J. C. 
Butterworth, 
Calkins, 
Candler, 
Cannon, 
Carpenter, 
Caswell, 
Chace, 
Crapo, 
Cullen, 
Cutts, 
Darrall, 
Davis, G. R. 
Dawes, 
Deering, 

De Motte, 
Dingley, 
Dowd, 
Dunnell, 
Dwight, 
Ellis, 
Errett, 


Fulkerson, Le Fevre, 
Geddes, Manning, 
Gunter, Matson, 
Hammond, N. J. McKenzie, 
Haseltine, McMillin, 
Hatch, Mills, 
Hewitt, G. W. Money, 
Hoblitzell, Morrison, 
Hoge, Muldrow, 
Holman, Murch, 
House, Mutchler, 
Jones, G. W. Oates, 
Jones, J. K. Paul, 
Kenna, Phelps, 
King, Randall 
Klotz, Reagan, 
Knott, Rice, T. M. 
Leedom, Robertson, 
NAYS—116. 
Evins, Mason, 
Farwell, S. S. McClure, 
Flower, McCook, 
Godshalk, Miles, 
Grout, Miller, 
Guenther, Moore, 
Hardenbergh, Morey, 
Harmer, Norcross, 
Harris, B. W. O’ Neill, 
Harris, H. S. Orth, 
Haskell, Payson, 
Hazelton, Peelle, 
Heiiman, Peirce, 
Henderson, Pettibone, 
Hepburn, Pound, 
Hewitt, A. S. Prescott, 
Hill, Ranney, 
Hiscock, Ray, 
Houk, Rice, J. B. 


Humphrey, 
Hutchins, 
Jacobs, 
Jadwin, 
Kasson, 
Kelley, 
Ketcham, 
Lord, 
Lynch, 
Marsh, 


105 Republicans, 11 Democrats. 


In the House, May 19, 1882. 


Rice, W. W. 
Rich, 
Ritchie, 
Robeson, 


Robinson, G. D. 
Robinson, J. S. 


Russell, 
Ryan, 
Scranton, 
Shultz, 


Singleton, J. W. 


Skinner, 
Smith, A. H. 
Smith, D. C. 
Smith, J. H. 
Spooner, 
Stone, 
Strait, 
Thomas, 


Thompson, W.G. 


Tillman, 


Townsend, Amos 


Tyler, 


Updegraff, J. T. 
Updegraff, Thomas 


Urner, 
Valentine, 
Van Aernam, 
Van Voorhis, 
Wait, 
Walker, 
Ward, 
Watson, 
Webber, 
White, 


Williams, C. G. 


Willits, 
Wood, W. A. 
Young. 


(Journal, first session Forty-seventh Congress, page 1286.] 


“Mr. James K. Jones, of Arkansas, moved to strike out the words ‘five mil- 
lion’ from the first proviso and insert ‘three million;’ which motion was 


disagreed to.”’ 


Aiken, 
Anderson, 
Atkins, 
Beltzhoover, 
Blackburn, 
Blanchard, 
Bland, 
Blount, 
Buckner, 
Burrows, J. H. 
Cabell, 
Caldwell, 
Carlisle, 
Cassidy, 
Clark, 
Clements, 
Cobb, 
Colerick, 
Converse, 
Cook, 
Covington, 
Cravens, 
Culberson, 


YEAS—92. 


Ryan, 
Shackleford, 
Shelley, 
Simonton, 


Singleton, J. W. 
R. 


Singleton, O. 
Sparke, 
Springer, 
Stockslager, 


Thompson, P. B, 


Tucker, 
Turner, H. G. 
Turner, Oscar 
Upson, 
Vance, 

Van Horne, 
Warner, 
Wellborn, 
Wheeler, 
Whithorne, 


Williams, Thomas 


Wilson, 
Wise, G. D. 


76 Democrats, 7 Republicans, 7 Greenbackers, 2 Readjusters. 


Aldrich, 
Bayne, 
Beach, 
Bingham, 
Bliss, 
Bowman, 
Briggs, 
Buck, 
Burrows, J.C. 
Butterworth, 
Calkins, 
Campbell, 
Candler, 
Cannon, 
Carpenter, 
Jaswell, 
rane: 
Cullen, 
Davis, G. R. 
Dawes, 
Deering, 
De Motte, 
Dibble, 
Dingley, 
Dunnell, 
Dwight, 


Cutts, Kenna, 
Davis, L. H. Klotz, 
Dezendorf, Knott, 
Dugro, Ladd, 
Ellis, Leedom, 
Ermentrout, Le Fevre, 
Finley, Manning, 
Ford, Matson, 
Forney, McCoid, 
Fulkerson, McKenzie, 
Garrison, MeMillin, 
Geddes, Mills, 
Gunter, Money, 
Hammond, N. Morrison, 
Haseltine, Muldrow, 
Hatch, Murch, 
Hewitt, G. W. Oates, 
Hoblitzell, Paul, 
Hoge, Peelle, 
Holman, ee 
House, Randall, 
Jones, G. W. Reagan, 
Jones, J. K. Rice, T. M. 
: NAYS—104. 
Errett, McKinley, 
Evins, Miles, 
Farwell, S.S. Miller, 
Fisher, Moore, 
Flower, Morey, 
Godshalk. Mutchler, 
Grout, Neal, 
Guenther, Norcross, 
Hammond, John O'Neill, 
Hardenbergh, Orth, 
Harris, B. W. Page, 
Hazelton, Parker, 
Heilman, Payson, 
Henderson, Peirce, 
Hepburn, Pettibone, 
Hewitt, A. S. Pound, 
Hill, Ranney, 
Hiscock, Ray, 
Houk, Rice, J.B. 
Humphrey, Rice, W. W. 
Hutchins, Rich, 
Jacobs, Ritchie, 
Kelley, Robeson, 
Lewis, Robinson, G. D. 
Lord, Russell, 
McCook, Shultz, 


94 Republicans, 10 Democrats. 


Skinner, 
Smith, A. H. 
Smith, D.C. 
Spauiding, 
Spooner, 
Steele, 
Stone, 
Taylor, 


Thomas, 


Thompson, W.G. 


Tillman, 


Townsend, Amos 


Tyler, 


Updegraff, J.T. 
Updegraff, Thomas 


Urner, 
Valentine, 
Van Aernam, 
Wait, 
Ward, 
Watson, 
Webber, 
West, 
White, 
Willits, 
Wood, W.A. 


LC 


BILL PASSED THE HOUSE. 
On the question, Shall the bili pass? it was decided in the affirmative. 


YEAS—125. 


Aldrich, Evins, McKinley, Shelley, 
Barr, Farwell, S. S. Miles, Shultz, 
Bayne, Flower, Miller, Skinner, 
Beach, Garrison, Moore, Smith, A. H. 
Belmont, George, Morey, Smith, D. C, 
Bingham, Godshalk, Mutchler, Smith, J. H. 
Bliss, Grout, Neal, Spaulding, 
Briggs, Guenther, Norcross, Spooner, 
Buck, Hall, O'Neill, Stone, 
Burrows, J.C. Hammond, J. Orth, Strait, 
Butterworth, Hardenbergh, Parker, Thomas, 
Calkins, Harris, B. W. Payson, Thompson, W.G. 
Campbell, Harris, H. S. Peeile, Tillman, 
Candler, Haskell, Pierce, Townsend, A. 
Cannon, Heilman, Pettibone, Tyler, 
Carpenter, Henderson, Phelps, Updegraff, J. T. 
Caswell, Hiscock, Pound, Updegraff, T. 
Chace, Hoblitzell, Prescott, Urner. 
Covington, Houk, Ranney, Van Aernam, 
Crapo, Humphrey, Ray, Wait. 

Cullen, Hutchins, Rice, J. B. Ward, 

Davis, G. R. Jacobs, Rice, W.W. Watson, 
Dawes, Jadwin, Rich, Webber, 
Deering, Kelley, Richardson, D.P. West, 

De Motte, Klotz, Richardson, J.S. White, 
Deuster, Lewis, Ritchie, Williams, C. G. 
Dibble. Lord, Robeson, Willits, 
Dingley, Lynch, Robinson, G. D. Wood, W. A. 
Dunnell, ason Robinson, J. S. Young. 
Dwight, McClure, Ross, 

Ellis, McCoid, Russell, 

Ermentrout, McCook, Ryan, 


103 Republicans, 22 Democrats. 
NAYS—67. 


Aiken, Cook, Jones, G. W. Shackelford, 
Anderson, Cravens, Jones, J. K. Simonton, 
Atkins, Culberson, Kenna, Singieton, J. W. 
Beltzhoover, Cutts, Knott, Singleton, O. R. 
Bland, Davis, L. H. Ladd, Sparks, 

Blount, Dunn, Le Fevre, Springer, 
Brumm, Finley, Marsh, Stockslager, 
Burrows, J. H. Ford, Matson, Thompson, P. B. 
Cabell, Forney, McKenzie, Turner, H. G. 
Caldweli, Geddes, McMillin, Turner, O. 
Cassidy, Gunter, Money, Vance, 

Clardy, Hammond, N. J. Morrison, Warner, 

Clark, Haseltine, Muldrow, Wellborn, 
Clements, Hatch, Murch, Whitthorne, 
Cobb, Hoge, Randall, Williams, T. 
Colerick, Holman, Reagan, Wilson. 
Converse, House, Rice, T. M. 


57 Democrats, 2 Republicans, 8 Greenbackers. 


AMENDED AND PASSED THE SENATE. 
In the Senate, June 21, 1882. 
{[Journal, page 860. ] 

The bill H. R. 4167, having been reported from the Committee on Finance, 
with sundry amendments, Mr. Beck moved to insert this as a new section: 

“That all silver and other coin certificates issued by authority of the 
United States may be paid by the national banks to depositors at their face 
value, and shall be received by national banks in payment of all obligations 
from one national bank to another; and if any national bank shall refuse to 
receive on general deposit or in payment of any debt or obligation owing to 
it, standard silver coin, silver or other coin certificates, or any paper issue 
which has been or may be authorized to circulate as money by the Congress 
of the United States, upon the same terms that it receives the gold coin of 
the United States, or shall by any act of its officers, either directly or by com- 
bination with other persons or corporations, make any discrimination in 
favor of said gold coin over any of the other issues of coin or paper afore- 
said, the charter of said bank shall be declared forfeited by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and the business of said bank shall be closed, under such reg- 
ulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe.” 

Upon this there were 20 yeas and 29 nays, as follows: 


YEAS—20. 
Beck, Coke, Grover, Pugh, 
Brown, Davis, W. Va. Jonas, Vest, 
Butler, Farley, Maxey, Voorhees, 
Call, Gorman, Morgan, Walker, 
Cockrell, Groome. Pendleton, Wiiliams. 
All Democrats. 
NAYS—2y. 
Aldrich, Frye, Ingalls, Sawyer, 
Allison, George, Lapham, Sewell, 
Bayard, Hale, McMillan, Sherman, 
Blair, ommpten, Mahone, VanWyck, 
Cameron, Pa. Harrison, Miller, Cal. Windom. 
Chilcott, Hawley, Morriil, 
Conger, Hill, Colo, Platt, 
Ferry, Hoar, Rollins, 
26 Republicans and 3 Democrats. 
June 22, 1882. 
(Journal, page 865. ] 
The bill as amended passed the Senate. 
YEAS—354. 
Aldrich, Frye, Lapham, Rollins, 
Allison, Gorman, Logan, Saunders, 
Blair, Groome, McMillan, Sawyer, 
Call, Hampton, Mahone, Sewell, 
Chilcott, Harrison, Miiler, Cal. Sherman, 
Conger, Hawley, Miller, N. Y. Van Wyck, 
Davis, W. Va. Hill, Colo. Morgan, Windom. 
Dawes, Hoar, Morrill, 
Ferry, Jonas, Ransom, 


26 Republicans, 8 Democrats. 
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Brown, 
Cockrell 
Coke, 
Farley, 


NAYS—138. 


George, 
Grover, 
Jones, Nev. 
Maxey, 


12 Democrats, 1 Republican. 


Pugh, 
Vance. 
Voorhees. 
Walker, 


CONFERENCE REPORT ADOPTED. 


In the House, July 10, 1882. 


{[Journal, page 16i2.] 


Villiams. 


The report of the conference committee that the House recede from itt 
position and agree to the amendment of the Senate was adopted. 


YEAS—110. 


Aiken, Errell, Moore, Shultz, 
Aldrich, W. Farwell, S. S. Morey, Smith, A. H. 
Barr. George, Morse, Smith, D. C. 
Bayne, Gibson, Mutchler, Spaulding, 
Bisbee. Godshalk, Neal, Spooner, 
Brewer, J. H. Hammond, J. Norcross, Stone, E. F. 
Briggs, Hardenbergh, Oates, Strait, 
Browne, Harris, B. W. O'Neill, Talbott, 
Buck Haskell, Orth. Taylor, E. B. 
Buckner, Hazleton, G. C. Pacheco, Thompson, W. G. 
Burrows, J. C. Hepburn, Parker, Townsend, A. 
Butterworth, Hiscock, Payson, Tyler, 
Campbell, Hoblitzell, Peelle, Updegraff, J. T. 
Candler, Horr, Peirce, Updegraff, T. 
Cannon, Houk, Pound, Urner, 
Carpenter, Hubbell, Prescott, Valentine, 
Caswell, Jadwin, Ranney, Van Aerman, 
Chase, Kasson, Ray, Wadsworth, 
Crapo, Kelley, Reed, Wait, 
Cutts, Ketcham, Rice, J. B. Walker, 
Darrall, Lacey, Rice, W. W. Ward, 
Dawes, Lord, Rich, Washburn, 
Deering, Lynch, Ritchie, Webber. 
De Motte, ackey, Robinson,G. D. White, J. D. 
Pingley, McCook, Robinson, J. 8. Williams, C. G. 
Dunnell, McKinley, Scranton, Willitts. 
Dwight, McLane, Shallenberger, 
Ermentrout, Miles, Shelley, 

99 Republicans, 11 Democrats. 

NAYS—79. 

Anderson, Culberson, Jones, G. W. Scales, 
Armfield, Davidson, Kenna, Simonton, 
Atkins. Dibrell, Klotz, Singleton, O. R. 
Belford, Dowd, Knott, Speer, 
Beltzhoover, Dugro, Ladd, Springer, 
Berry. Dunn, Latham, Thompson, P.B.,jr. 
Blount, Evins, Lowe, Tillman, 
Brumm, Food, Matson, Townshend, R. W. 
Buchanan, Frost, McKenzie, Tucker, 
Caldwell, J. W. Fulkerson, McMillan, Turner, H. G. 
Cassidy, Geddis, Mills, Turner, O. 
Chapman, Hammond, N. J. Morrison, Upson, 
Clardy, pe Moulton, Vance, 
Cobb, Hazeltine, J. S. Page, Warner, R. 
Converse, Hatch, Paul, Wellborn, 
Cook, Hewitt, G. W. Phelps, Williams, T. 
Cox, 8. S. Hoge, Phister, Wilson, 
Cox, W. R. Holman, Randall, Wise, G. D. 
Covington, Hooker, Reagan, Wise, M.R. 
Cravens, House, Rosecrans, 


69 Democrats, 2 Republicans, 6 Greenbackers, 2 Readjusters. 


THE ACT OF MARCH’, 1965, AUTHORIZING NONTAXABLE BONDS. 
In the House February 28, 1965. 


{Journal, second session Thirty-eighth Congress, pages 336-367. ] 


The House. after debate and some amendments, passed the bill (H. R. 772) 
to provide ways and means for the support of the Government without a 
yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. Hooper then moved that the vote taken on the passage be reconsidered, 
and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table; and the 


question being put, it was decided in the affirmative. 


YEAs—91. 


Allison, Dumont, Littlejohn, Rollins, 

Ames Eckley, Loan, Schenck, 

Baily, Eliot, Longyear, Scofield, 
Baldwin, A. C. English, Marvin, Sloan, 

Baldwin, J. D. Frank, McAllister, Smithers, 
Baxter, Garfield, McBride, Spalding, 
Beaman, Gooch, McClurg, Sweat, 

Blaine, Grinnell, Miller, S. TF’. Thayer, 

Blair. Griswold, Morehead, Thomas, 

Blow, Hale, Morrill, Tracy 

Boutwell, Higby, Morris, Daniel, Upson, 

Boyd, : Hooper, Myers, Amos, Van Valkenburgh 
Brandegee, Hubbard, A.W. Myers. Leonard, Washburne. E..B. 
Broomall, Hubbard, J. H. Norton, Washburn, W. B. 
Brown, Hulburd, Odell, Moses F. Webster, 

Clarke, Ingersoll, O'Niell, Whaley, 

Cobb. Jenckes, Orth, Wheeler, 

Cole. Kasson, Patterson, Wilder, 

Davis, T. T. Kelley, Perham, Windom, 

Dawes, Kellogg, F. W. Pomeroy, Woodbridge, 
Deming, Kellogg, O. Price, Worthington, 
Dixon, Knox, Randall, Yeaman. 

Driggs, Lazear, Rice, 


85 Republicans, 6 Democrats. 


| 
| 
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NAYS —47. 
Allen, Ganson, McKinney, Steele, 
Ancona, Grider, Middleton, Stevens, 
Brooks, Harding, Miller, W. H. Stiles, 
Chanler, Holman, Morris, J, R. Strouse, 
Sox, Johnson, Morrison, Townsend. 
Davis, H. W. Johnson, P. Noble, White, C. A. 
Dawson, Kalbfleisch, W Pendleton, White, J. W. 
Denison, Kernan, Perry, Williams, 
Eden, Knapp, Pruyn, Wilson, 
Edgerton, Le Blond, Rogers, Winfield, 
Eldridge, Long, Ross, Wood. 
Finck, Marcy, Scott, 


43 Democrats, 4 Republicans. 


This bill passed the Senate without a yea-and-nay vote. Pending the con- 
sideration Senator Hendrix moved to strike out the words “and all bonds 
or other obligations issued under this act shall be exempt from taxation by 
or under State or municipal authority.’’ 


AMENDMENT TO THE ACT OF MARCH 3, 1865. 
In the House, March 23, 1866. 
(Journal, first session Thirty-ninth Congress, pages 455-4538. | 


The House resumed consideration of the bill of the House (H. R. 207) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to provide ways and means to support the 
Government,” approved March 3, 1865. 

On the question, Shall the bill pass? it was decided in the affirmative 


YEAS—83. 


Alley, Farnsworth, Le Blond, Ross, 
Ancona, Farquhar, Marshall, Sawyer, 
Anderson, Finck, Marston, Scofield, 
Ashley, Garfield, Marvin, Smith, 
Baldwin, Glossbrenner, McCullough, Spalding, 
Banks, Grider, McRuer, Stillwell, 
Barker, Hale, Mercur, Strouse, 
Baxter, Harding, Aaron, Moorhead, Taylor, 
Bergen, Hogan, Morrill, Thornton, 
Bidwell, Holmes, Morris, Upson, 
Blaine, Hubbard, J. H. Moulton, Van Horn, Burt, 
Boyer, Humphrey, Myers, Van Horn, R. T 
Brooks, Ingersoll, Nicholson, Ward, 
Conkling, Jones, Noell, Washburne, E. B 
Cullom, Kasson, Perham, Washburn, H. D 
Darling, Kerr, Pike, Washburn, W. B 
Dawes, Ketcham, Randall, Wentworth, 
Dawson, Kuykendall, Rice, Windom, 
Donnelly, Laflin, Ritter, Winfield, 
Eldridge, Latham, Rogers, Wright. 
Eliot Lawrence,G. V. Rollins, 
22 Democrats, 61 Republicans. 

NAYS=53. 
Allison, Eggleson, Julian, Shellabarger, 
Baker, Ferry, Kelley, Stevens, 
Beaman, Griswold, Kelso, Thayer, 
Benjamin, Harding, A. C. Lawrence, Wm. Thomas, Francis 
Bingham, Hart, Loan, Thomas, jr., J. Ll. 
Bromwell, Hayes, Lynch. Trowbridge, 
Broomall, Higby, McClurg, Aernam, 
Buckland, Hill, McKee, Welker, 
Bundy, Hooper, Miller, Williams, 
Clarke, Hubbard, A.W. O'Neill, Wilson, J. F 
Cook, Hubbard, ©. D, Orth, Wilson, S. F. 
Dixon, Hubbard, jr.. D. Paine, 
Driggs, J. F. Hubbell, E. N. Phelps, 
Eckiey, Hubbell, J. R. Price, 


All Republicans. 
In the Senate, April 9, 1866. 


[Journal, first session Thirty-ninth Congress, pages 321, 322.] 


i 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 207) to amend an act enti 
tled ‘An act to provide ways and means to support the Government,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1865; and on the question, Shall the bill pass? it was de- 
termined in the affirmative. 


YEAS—32. 


Anthony, Doolittle, Kirkwood, Pomeroy. 
Brown, Edmunds, Lane of Indiana, Riddle, 
Buckalew, Fessenden, MeDougall, Sumner, 
Clark, Foster, Morgan, ‘Trumbull, 
Conness, Grimes, Morrill, Van Winkle, 
Cowan, Guthrie, Nesmith, Willey, 
Cragin, Harris, Nye, Williams, 
Davis, Johnson, Poland, Wilson. 

4 Democrats, 28 Republicans. 

NAYS—7. 

Chandler, Howe, Ramsey Wade. 
Howard, Norton, Sherman, 

All Republicans. 


PAY THE DEBT ACCORDING TO CONTRACT. 


In the House, January 31, 1870. 


(Journal, second session Forty-first Congress, pages 233, 234. } 


Mr. McNeely submitted the following resolution, viz: 

‘“* Resolved, That the national debt should be paid in strict compliance with 
the contract, Whether it is made payable in gold or srecnbacks: that the 
5-20 bonds are payable in greenbacks or their equivalent, and we con- 
demn the policy of the Administration, which is squandering millions of 


money by buying such bonds at a h 


ment h 


h rate of premium when the Govern 


the clear right to redeem them at par.” 


The same having been read, Mr. Thomas L. Jones moved that it be laid on 


the table, 
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And the question being put, it was decided in the affirmative. 


YEAS—122. 


Allison, Dawes, Lafiin, Sheldon, L. A. 
‘Ames, Deweese, Lawrence, Sheldon, P. 
Arnell, Dickey, Logan, Slocum, 
Asper, Dixon, Loughridge, Smith, J. A. 
Axtell, Dockery, Lynch, Smith, W. J. 
Bailey, Donley, Maynard, Smith, W.C. 
Banks, Duval, McCrary, Smyth, W. 
Beaman, Farnworth, McGrew, Starkweather, 
Benjamin, Ferriss, Mercur, Stevens, 


Bennett, 


Benton, Finkelnburg, Moore, W. Stokes, 
Bingham, Fisher, Morrell, D. J. Stoughton, 
Blair, Fitch, Morrill, S. P. Strickland, 
Boles, Garfield, Myers, Strong, 
Bowen, Gilfillan, O'Neill, Taffe, 
Boyd, Greene, Orth, Tanner, 
Brooks, G. M. Hale, Packard, Tillman, 
Buck, Hamilton, Packer, Townsend, 
Buckley, Hawley, Paine, Twichell, 
Buffinton, Heaton, Palmer, Tyner, 
Burchard, Heflin, Peters, U pson, 
Cake, Hill, Phelps, Washburn, G. C. 
Cessna, Hoar, Platt, Washburn W. B. 
Churchill, Hooper, Poland, Welker, 
Clarke, Jenckes, Pomeroy, Wheeler, 
Cobb, Amasa Judd, Roots, Whittemore, 
Cobb, C. L. Kelley, Sargent, Wilkinson, 
Coburn, Kellogg, Sawyer, Willard, 
Conger, Kelsey, Schenck, Williams. 
Cowles, Ketcham, Scofield, 
Cullom, Knapp, Shanks, 

120 Republicans, 2 Democrats. 

NAYS—41, 

Adams, Getz, MeNeely, Trimble, 
Beatty, Gibson, Morgan, Van Auken, 
Beck, Golladay, Niblack, Van Trump, 
Biggs, Griswold, Reading, Voorhees, 
Bird, Holman, Rice, Wells, 
Brooks, Johnson, Schumaker, Wilson, 
Burr, Jones, Sherrod, Winchester, 
Crebs, Kerr, Smith, J.S. Woodward. 
Dickinson, Knott, Stiles, 
Dox, Marshall, Strader, 
Eldridge, McCormick, Sweeny, 


Ferry, 


40 Democrats, 1 Republican. 


FUNDING THE NATIONAL DEBT. 


Moore, E. H. 


In the Senate, March 11, 1870. 
[Journal, second session Forty-first Congress, pages 361-364. } 


Stevenson, 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (S. 380) to authorize the 
refunding and consolidation of the national debt, Mr. Bayard moved to 
amend by striking out the fourth section, which is in the following words: 

“Suc, 4. And be it further enacted, That the bonds authorized by this act, 
and the annual interest thereon, shall be exempt from all taxation by orun- 
der national, State, municipal, or local authority,’’ which was determined 
inthe negative. 


YEAS—7. 
Bayard, Casserly, McCreery, Thurman. 
Boreman, Johnston, Stockton, 

6 Democrats, 1 Republican. 

NAYS—338. 
Buckingham, Hamlin, Pomeroy, Stewart, 
Cameron, Harlan, Pratt, Sumner, 
Chandler, Harris, Ramsey, Tipton, 
Cole, Howard, Revels, Trumbull, 
Corbett, Howell, Rice, Warner, 
Drake, Kellogg, Ross, Willey, 
Fenton, McDonald, Sawyer, Williams, 
Ferry, Morrill, Vt. Schurz, Wilson. 
Fowler, Morton, Scott, 
Gilbert, Osborn, Sherman, 


All Republicans. 


Sothe amendment of Mr. Bayard tothe reported amendment was not agreed 
to 

On motion by Mr. Cameron further to amend the amendment reported by 
the Committee on Finance, by inserting at the end thereof the following as 
an additional section: 


“Sno. —. And beit further enacted, That it shall be the duty of the Secre- | 


tary of the Treasury, on the ist day of July, 1870, to redeem and fund in 
bonds, hereby authorized, all the fractional currency of the United States 
that may be offered for redemption at the , tee or any of its branches, 
which he shall at once cause to be cancelled. And it shall not be lawful for 
him after that date to issue any such paper fractional currency, but he shall 
make all payments of fractions of the dollar in the legal coin of the United 


States; ’ 


It was determined in the negative. 


YEAS—18. 


Bayard, Hamlin, Morrill of Vt. Thurman, 
Buckingham, Harlan, Pomeroy, Trumbull, 
Cameron, Howard, Scott, Wilson. 
Casserly, Johnston, Stockton, 
Corbett, Kellogg, Sumner, 

5 Democrats, 13 Republicans. 

NAYS—26. 

Boreman, Gilbert, Pratt, Stewart, 
Chandler, Harris, Ramsey, Tipton, 
Cole, Howell, ‘vels, Warner, 
Drake, McCreary, OSS, Willey, 
Fenton, McDonald, Sawyer, Williams. 
Ferry, Morton, Schurz, 
Fowler, Osborn. Sherman. : 

1 Democrat, 25 Republicans. 

~ + * * * at ~ 





Chandler 
Cole, 
Conkling, 
Edmunds, 
Fenton, 
Ferry, 
Fowler, 
Gilbert, 

All Republicans 
Bayard, 


Boreman, 
Buckingham, 


YEAS—3?2. 


Harlan, 
Harris, 
Howard, 
Howell, 
Kellogg, 
Morrill, Vt. 
Morton, 
Osborn, 


NAY 


Casserly, 
Corbett, 
McCreery, 


5 Democrats and 5 Republicans. 


In the House, 


Pomeroy, 
Pratt, 
Ramsey, 
Revels, 
Rice, 
Sawyer, 
Schurz, 
Scott 


S—10. 


McDonald, 
Sprague, 
Stockton, 


July 12, 1870. 





Sherman, 
Stewart, 
Sumner 
Thayer, 
Tipton, 
Warner, 
Williams, 
Wilson. 


Thurman 


[Journal, second session Forty-first Congress page 1242 


Mr. Schenck, from the committee of conference 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill of the Senate 
(S. 880) to authorize the refunding and consolidation of the national debt,etc 


made the conference rey ort. 


On the question, Will the House agree to the report? 


affirmative. 


Allison, 
Ambler, 
Ames, 
Armstrong, 
Arnell, 
Asper, 
Atwood, 
Ayer, 
Bailey, 
Sanks, 
Barry, 
Benjamin, 
Bennett, 
Benton, 
Bingham, 
Blair, 

Boles, 

Boyd, 
Brooks, G. M. 
Buck, 
Buckley, 
Buffinton, 
Burchard, 
Burdett, 
Butler, 
Cake, 
Cessna, 
Churchill, 
Clark, W. T. 
Clarke, Sidney 
Cobb, 
Coburn, 
Cook, 
Conger, 
Covode, 

All Rapublic ans. 


Adams, 
Archer, 
Axtell, 
Barnum, 
Beatty, 
Beck, 
Biggs, 
Bird, 
Brooks, Jas. 
Burr, 
Calkin, 
Cleveland, 
Cox, 
Crebs, 


YEAS—139 


Cowles, Knapp, 
Cullom, Laflin, 
Darrall, Lash, 
Davis, Lawrence, 
Dawes, Logan, 
Degener, Loughridge, 
Dickey, Lynch, 
Dixon, Maynard, 
Donley, McCarthy, 
Duval, McCrary, 
Ela, McGrew, 
Farnsworth, Mercur, 
Ferriss, Moore, E. H. 
Ferry, Moore, J. H. 
Finkelnburg, Moore, W. 
Fisher, Morphis, 
Fitch, Morrell, 
Garfield, Myers, 
Gilfillan, Negley, * 
Hamilton, C. M. O'Neill, 
Harris, Orth, 
Hawley, Packard, 
Hays, Charles Packer, 
Heflin, Paine, 
Hill, Palmer, 
Hoar, Peck, 
Hooper, Perce, 
Hotchkiss Peters, 
Jenckes, Phelps, 
Judd, Poland, 
Julian, Porter, 
Kelley, Prosser, 
Kellogg, Rogers, 
Kelsey, Roots 
Ketcham, Sanford, 
NAYS—53. 
Dickinson Marshall, 
Eldridge, Mayham, 
Getz, McCormick, 
Griswold, McKenzie, 
Haight, Morgan, 
Hambleton, Sam ‘1. Potter, 
Hamill, Randall, 
Hay, J. B., Reeves, 
Holman, Rice, 
Johnson, Schumaker, 
Jones, Sherrod, 
Kerr. Slocum, 
Knott, Smith, J. S. 
Lewis, Stiles, 


51 Democrats, 2 Republicans 


it was decided in 


in the disagreeing votes 


pargent 
Sawyer 
Schenck 
Shanks, 
Sheldon, L.A 
Sheldon. P 
Smith, J.A 
Smith, W.d. 
Smith, W.C. 
Smyth, W. 
Stevens, 
Stokes, 
Stoughton 
Strickland, 
Taffe, 
Tanner 
Taylor, 
Tillman, 
Townsend, 
Twichell, 
Tyner, 
Upson, 

Van Horn, 
Van Wyck 
Ward, 
Washburn 
Welker, 
Wheeler 
Whitmore, 
Wilkinson, 
Willard, 
Williams 
Wilson, J.T 
Witcher 


Stone, 
Swann, 
Sweeny 
Trimble, 

Van Trump 
Voorhees 
Wells, 
Wilson, E. M. 
Winchester, 
W ox rd, 
Woodward. 


THE ACT OF MARCH 138, 1969, TO STRENGTHEN THE PUBLIC CREDIT 


credit. 


On the question, 


Allison, 
Ambler, 
Ames, 
Armstrong, 
Arnell, 
Asper, 
Axtell, 
Bailey, 
Banks, 
Beaman, 
Benjamin, 
Bennett, 
Bingham, 
Blair, 
Boles, 
Boyd, 
Buffinton, 
Burdett, 
Cessna, 
Churchill, 
Cobb, C. L. 


In the House, 


[House Journal, first session Forty-first Congress, page 
Mr. Schenck, on leave, introduced a bill 


Shall the bill pass 


March 12, 1369. 


H. R.7) to strengthen 


r+ z 
31 to 3b 


it was decided in the affirmative 


YEAS—97. 


Cook, 
Conger, 
Cowles, 
Cullom, 
Dawes, 
Donley, 
Duval, 
Dyer, 
Farnsworth, 
Ferris, 
Ferry. 
Finkelnburg, 
Fisher, 
Fitch, 
Gilfillan, 
Hale, 
Haaviey, 
Heaton, 
Hoar, 
Hooper, 
Hotchkiss, 


Jenckes, 
Jones, A. H. 
Judd, 
Julian 
Kelsey. 
Ketcham, 
Knapp, 
Lafiin, 
Lash, 
Lawrence, 
Lynch, 
Maynard, 
McCrary, 
McGrew, 
Mercur, 
Moore, J. H. 
Moore, William 
Morrill, 
Negley, 
O'Neil, 
Packard, 


Paine, 
Palmer 
Phelps, 
Poland, 
Pomeroy, 
Prosser, 
Roots, 
Sanford, 
Sargent, 
Sawyer, 
Schenck, 
Scofield, 
Sheldon, 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, W.C. 
Smyth, William 
Stokes, 
Stoughton, 
Strickland, 
Tanner, 
Tillman, 


370 


On the question, Shall the bill pass? it was determined in the affirmative. 
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Cc. Whittemore, 


Washburn, W.B. Wilkinson, 


Twichel, Washburn, C. 
Upson, 
Van Horn, Welker, 
Ward, Wheeler, 
96 Republicans, 1 Democrat. 
Archer, Dickinson, 
Beatty, Eldridge, 
Beck, Getz, 
Biggs, Golladay, 
Bird, Hawkins, 
Burr, Holman, 
Butler, B. F. Hopkins, 
Butler, R. R. Johnson, 
Cobb, Amasa Jones, 
Coburn, Kerr, 
Crebs, Knott, 
Deweese, Marshall, 


35 Democrats, 12 Republicans. 


In the Senate, March 15, 1869. 


Willard, 


Williams, William 


NAYS—47. 


Mayham, 
McCormick, 
McNeely, 
Moffet, 
Mungen, 
Niblack, 
Orth, 
Reading, 
Reeves, 
Rice, 
Shanks, 
Smith, J. S. 


Winans, J. J. 


Stiles, 
Stone, 
Strader, 
Sweeney, 
Taffe, 
Trimble, 
Tyner, 

Van Trump, 
Wilson, 
Winchester, 
Woodward. 


|Journal, first session Forty-first Congress, page 45. ] 


The bill (H. R.7) to strengthen the public credit was read the first and sec- 
ond times, and considered as in Committee of the Whole; and no amend- 
ment being made to the bill, it was reported to the Senate. 

On the question, Shall the bill pass? it was determined in the affirmative. 


Abbott, 
Anthony, 
Boreman, 
Brownlow, 
Cameron, 
Cattell, 
Chandler, 
Conkling, 
Corbett, 
Cragin, 
Drake, 


All Republicans. 


Bayard, 
Carpenter, 
Casserly, 
Cole, 


Edmunds, 
Fenton, 
Ferry, 
Fessenden, 
Gilbert, 
Grimes, 
Harris, 
Howard, 
Kellogg, 
McDonald, 
Morrill, 


Davis, 
Morton, 
Osborn, 
Rice, 


7 Republicans, 6 Democrats. 
THE ACT OF JANUARY 4, 187%, TO PROVIDE FOR THE RESUMPTION OF SPECIE 


In the Senate December 22, 1874. 


YEAS—42. 
Nye, 
Patterson, 
Pool, 
Pratt, 
Ramsey, 
Robertson, 
Sawyer, 
Schurz, 
Scott, 
Sherman, 
Steward, 


NAYS—13. 


Ross, 
Spencer, 
Stockton, 
Thurman, 


PAYMENT. 


Sumner, 
Thayer, 
Tipton, 
Trumbull, 
Warner, 
Willey, 
Williams, 
Wilson, 
Yates. 


Vickers. 


(Journal, second session, Forty-third Congress, page 66.] 
The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 1044) to provide for 


the resumption of 
> 


specie payments. 
* * 


* + 


On the question, Shall the bill pass? it was determined in the affirmative. 


Allison, 
Anthony, 
Boutwell, 


Cragin, 
Edmunds, 
All Republicans. 


Bogy, 
Cooper, 
Davis, 
Dennis, 


YEAS—322. 
Fenton, Logan, 
Ferry, Mich.., Morrill, Me, 
Flanagan, Morton, 
Frelinghuysen, Oglesby, 
Hamlin, Patterson, 
Harvey, Pease, 
Howe, Pratt, 
Ingalls, Ramsey, 

NAYS—I4. 
Goldthwaite, Merrimon, 
Hager, Ransom, 
Hamilton, Tex. Sprague, 
Johnston, Stevenson, 


11 Democrats, 1 Republican, and 2 Independents. 


In the House, January 7, 1875. 


Sargent, 
Schurz, 
Scott, 
Sherman, 
Spencer, 


(Journal, second session Forty-third Congress, pages 136, 137.] 


The House having under consideration the bill of the Senate (S. 1044) to 
rovide for the resumption of specie payments, on the question, Shall the 
bin pass ? it was decided in the affirmative. 


Albert, 
Averill, 
Barber, 
Barrere, 
Barry, 


8, 
Begole, 
ane J. 8. 
Bradley, 
Burchard, 
Burleigh, 
Burrows, 
Butler, 
Cain, 
Carpenter, 
Carson, 
Cessna, 
Chittenden, 
Clayton, 
Clements, 
Cobb, 
Corwin, 
Cotton, 
Crooke, 
Crounse, 
Curtis, 
Danford, 
Dobbins, 
Donnan, 
Duell, 
Eames, 


YEAS- -i36. 
Farwell, Martin, 
Freeman, a ard, 
Frye, eCrary, 
Garfield, McDill, A. S. 
Gunckel, McDill, J. W. 
Hale, MaeDougall, 
Harmer, McKee, 
Harrison, McNulta, 
Hathorn, Merriam, 
Hawley, Monroe, 
Hays, Moore, 
Hazelton,G. W. Myers, 
Hazelton, J. W. Negley, J. S. 
Hendee, O'Neill, 
Hodges, Orr, 
Hooper, Orth, 
Hoskins, Packard, 
Houghton, Packer, 
Howe, Page, 
Hunter, Parsons, 
Hynes, Pelham, 
Kasson, Pendleton, 
Kellogg, Pike, 
Killinger, Piatt, 
Lamport, Poland, 
Lansing, Pratt, 
Lawrence, Purman, 
Loughridge, Ray, 
Lowe, Richmond, 
Lowndes, Roberts, 
Lynch, Robinson, 


Rusk, 
Sawyer, 
Sayler, 
Scofield, 
Scudder, 
Sener, 
Sessions, 
Shanks, 
Sheats, 
Shoemaker, 
Small, 
Smart, 
Smith, A. H. 
Smith, H. B. 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, J. Q. 
Sprague, 
Stanard, 
Starkweather, 
St. John, 
Strawbridge, 
Taylor, 
Thomas, C. R. 
Thomas, C. Y. 
Thompson, 
Thornburgh, 


Ward, J. D. 
Ward, M. L. 
Wheeler, : 


All Republicans. 


Adams, 
Archer, 
Arthur, 
Ashe, 
Atkins, 
Banning, 
Beck, 

Bell, 

Berry, John 
Blount, 
Bowen, 
Bright, 
Bromberg, 
Brown, 
Buffinton, 
Caldwell, 
Clark, jr., J. B. 
Clarke, Freeman 
Clymer, 
Comingo, 
Cook, 

Cox, 
Crittenden, 
Crossland, 
Crutchfield, 


White, 
Whiteley, 
Wilber, 


Eldredge, 
Field, 
Finck, 
Giddings, 
Glover, 
Gooch, 
Gunter, 
Hagans, 
Hamilton, 
Hancock, 
Harris, B. W. 
Harris, H. R. 
Harris, J. T. 
Hatcher, 
Havens, 
Hawley, 
Hereford, 
Herndon, 
Hoar, E. R. 
Hoar, G. F 
Holman, 
Hunton, 
Kelley, 


71 Democrats, 27 Republicans. 
BILL TO REPEAL THE RESUMPTION ACT. 


In the House, August 5, 1876. 








Willard, George 
. S. Wilson, James 


Williams, J. 


Williams, W. B. 


Williams, William Wilson, J. M 


NAYS—98. 


Knapp, 
Lamar, 
Lamison, 
Lawson, 
Leach, 
Magee, 
Marshall, 
McLean, 
Milliken, 
Mills, 
Morrison, 
Neal, 
Nesmith, 
Niblack, 
Niles, 


Parker, H. W. 


Parker, IL. C. 
Perry, 
Pierce, 
Randall, 
Read, 
Robbins, 
Sayler, 
Schell, 

Scu ider, 


Sherwood, 
Sloss, 
Smith, W. A. 
Southard, 
Stephens, 
Stone, 


Townsend, 
Vance, 
Waddell, 
Wells, 
Whitehead, 
Whitehouse, 
Whitthorne, 
Willard, C. W. 
Willie, 
Wilson, E. K. 
Wolfe, 

Wood, 
Woodworth, 
Young, J. D. 
Young, P. M. B. 


(Journal, first session Forty-fourth Congress, page 1392. ] 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4064) reported by Mr. 
Cox to — the resumption-day clause of the resumption act, on the ques- 


tion Shal 


Ainsworth, 
Anderson, 
Atkins, 
Banning, 
Bland, 

Boone, 
Bradford, 
Bright, 
Brown, J. Y. 
Brown, W. R. 
Cabell, 
Caldwell, J. H. 
Caldwell, W. P. 
Campbell, 
Cannon, 
Cason, 

Cate, 
Caulfield, 
C’arke, J. B. 
Clark, jr., J. B. 
Clymer, 
Cochrane, 
Collins, 

Cook, 

Cox, 

Dibrell, 
Douglas, 


96 Democrats, 10 Republicans. 


Abbott, 
Adams, 
Bagby, 
Bagley, G. A. 
Bagley, jr., J. H. 
Baker, 
Ballou, 
Banks, 
Bell, 

Blair, 
Burchard, 
Caswell, 
Chittenden, 
Conger, 
Crounse, 
Cutler, 
Danford, 
Davy, 
Durand, 
Eames, 
Ely, 
Freeman, 


YEAS—106. 
Durham, Lane, 
Eden, Lawrence, 
Evans, Lewis, 
Faulkner, Lynde, 
Felton, Mackey, 
Finley, Maish, 
Forney, McFarland, 
Fort, McMahon, 
Franklin, Milliken, 
Gause, Mills, 
Goode, Morgan, 
Goodin, Mutchler, 
Gunter, Neal, 
Harrison, New, 
Hartzell, Payne, 
Haymond, Phelps, 
Henkle, Poppleton, 
Hereford, Randall, 
Holman, Rea. 
Hooker, Reagan, 
Hopkins, Reilly, 
House, Rice, 
Hubbell, Riddle, 
Hunton, Robinson, 
Hurd, Savage, 
Jones, Sheakley, 
Landers, Singleton, 

NAYS—86. 
Frye, Metcalfe, 
Gibson, Miller, 
Hale, Monroe, 
Hancock, Morrison, 
Hardenbergh, Nash, 
Harris, Norton, 
Henderson, O’Brien, 
Hewitt, Odell, 
Hoar, O'Neill, 
Hoge, Packer, 
Hyman, Page, 
Joyce, Pierce, 
Kasson, Piper, 
Kehr, Platt, 
Kimball, Potter, 
Lamar, Powell, 
Lapham, Pratt, 
Levy, Rainey, 
Lynch, Ross, 
McDougall, Rusk, 
McCrary, Sampson, 
Meade, Schleicher, 


27 Democrats, 59 Republicans. 
This bill was never considered in the Senate. 


ANOTHER BILL TO REPEAL THE RESUMPTION ACT. 


In the House, November 23, 1877. 


the bill pass? it was decided in the affirmative. 


Slemons, 
Smith, 
Southard, 
Springer, 
Stenger, 
Stevenson, 
Stone, 

Teese, 
Thomas, 
Throckmorton, 
Tucker, 
Turner, 

Van Vorhes, 
Vance, 
Waddell, 
Walker, G C 
Walsh, 

Wells, 
Whitthorne, 
Williams, J. D. 
Williams, J.N. 
Wilshire, 
Wilson, Benjamin 
Yeates, 
Young. 


Sinnickson, 
Smalls, 
Smith, A. H. 
Strait, 
Stowell, 
Thompson, 
Thornburgh, 
Townsend, 


Ward, 
Warren, 
Wells, 

White, 
Whiting, 
Williams, A. S. 
Willis, 

Wilson, James 
Woodburn. 


(Journal, first session Forty-fifth Congress, pages 264, 265.] 


The House having under consideration the bill (H.R. 805) to repeal the 
third section of the act entitled “An act to provide for the resumption of 


specie payments,’’ which section authorizes the Secretary of the 


to dis 


‘easury 


se of bonds and redeem and cancel the greenback currency, on the 


question, Shall the bill as amended pass? it was decided in the affirmative. 


YEAS—133. 
Atkins, Bragg, Cannon, Cook, 
Baker, Brogden, Carlisle, Cravens, 
Banning, Browne, Chalmers, Crittenden, 
Bayne, Buckner, Clarke, J. B. Culberson, 
Bell, Cabell, Clarke, J. B.,jr., Davidson, 
Blackburn, Caldwell, J. W. Clymer, H. Davis, J. J. 
Bland, Caldwell, W. P. Cobb, Dibrell, 
Boone, Calkins, Collins, Dickey, 
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Douglas, Haskell, McMahon, Springer, Stone, J. W. Townsend, A. Welch, Willits, i | 
Durham, Hatcher, Mills, Steele, Stone, J. C. Townshend, R. W. White, H. Wilson, in 
Eden, Hayes, Morgan, Thompson, Strait, Tucker, White, M. D. Wren, ; 
Elam, Henkle, Muldrow, Throckmorton, Swann, Vance, Wigginton, Wright. | 
Errett, Henry, Oliver, Tipton, Thompson, Walker, Williams, C. G. vi 
Evins, J. H Hewitt, G. W. Phelps, Townshend, R. W. Thornburgh, Walsh, Williams, J. N. 
Ewing, Herbert, Phillips, Tucker, Tipton, Warner, Willis, A. S. . 
reise eats ees a 106 Democrats, 71 Republicans. 
Forney, eat: a an, ~~ . NAYS—35. 
Fort, unton, elly, an Vornes, Bacon, Davis, Joyce, Robinson, G. D. # 
Franklin, Saree , ae. A.V. woes. Baker, Eames, Ketcham, Sinnickson, | 
Fuller, Jones, J.T. ddle, alker, Blair, Eickhoff, Lapham, Smith, A. H. 
Gardner, Jones, J.S. Robbins, Walsh, Briggs Frye Loring Stenger : 
Garth, Kelley, Roberts, White, H. Camp, Garfield Monroe Ward, " : 
Giddings, Kenna, Robertson, E.W. White, M. D. Chittenden Gibson, ’ Norcross Williams, Richard 
Glover, Killinger, Robinson, Whitthorne, Claflin , Hendee Potter. Willis. B.A a 
Goode, Knapp, Ryan, Williams, J.N. ‘overt. . ; ae 
‘ Covert, Hiscock, Pugh, Wood, 
Gunter,, Knott, Sapp, Wilis, A. S. Crapo Hungerford Rice, W. W 
Hamilton, Ligon, Sayler, Wilson, pene mys ’ , W. WwW. 
Hanna, Mackey, Scales. Wright, 7 Democrats, 28 Republicans. { 
Harris, H.R. Maish, Shelley, Yeates, 
Harris, J.T. Manning, Singleton, Young. In the Senate, May 28, 1878, 
tie Sieetin ae (Journal, second session Forty-fifth Congress, pages 581, 582. ] } 
Hartzell ; McKenzie, Sparks, The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 4663) to forbid the { 
0 D : ts. 24 Republic further retirement of the United States legal-tender notes; and on the ques- i 
109 Democrats, 2 publicans. tion, Shall the bill pass? it was determined in the affirmative. i 
NAYS—120. YEAS—41 a £ 
Aldrich, Danford, Keightley, Price, Allison, Dennis, Kirkwood, Saunders, sy 
Bacon, Davis, H. Kimmel, Pugh, Armstrong, Ferry, McCreery, Spencer, {i 
Bagley, Deering, Landers, nn, Bailey, Gordon, McDonald, Teller, a) 
Baker, Denison, Lapham, ainey. Beck, Grover, MeMillan, Thurman, é 
Ballou, Dunnell, Lathrop, Randolph, Blaine, Harris, Matthews, Voorhees, i 
Banks, Dwight, Leonard, Reed, Cameron, Pa. Hereford, Maxey, Wallace, i 
Beebe, Eames, Lindsey, Rice, W. W. Cameron, Wis. Hill, Merrimon, Windom, ; 
Benedict, Eickhoff, Lockwood, Robinson, G. D. Cockreil, Ingalls, Morgan, Withers. | 
Bisbee, jr. Ellsworth, Loring, Ross, Coke, Johnston, Oglesby, Bs 
Blair, Evans, I. N. Luttrell, Sampson, Conover, Jones, Fla. Paddock, fet 
Boyd, Foster, Mayhamn, Schleicher, Davis, Ill. Kellogg, Ransom, ' 
Brentano, eeman, Ook, Shallenberger, ‘ ; 
Brewer, Frye, McGowan, Sinnickson, PERS, Sa a % 
Briggs, Garfield, McKinley, Stenger, NAYS—I8. 
Burchard, Gibson, Metcalfe, Stewart, i re 
Burdick, Hale, Mitchell, Stone, Anthony, Christiancy, Kernan, Saulsbury, 
Cain, Hardenbergh, Monroe, Thornburgh, Barnum, Conkling, Mitchell, Wadleigh, 
Camp, Harmer. Morrison, Townsend, Bayard, Eaton, Morrill, Whyte. 
Campbell, Harris, B. W Morse, Wait, Burnside, Hoar, Randolph, : 
Chittenden, Hart, Muller, Warner, Butler, Howe, Rollins, i 
Claflin, Hendee, Norcross, Watson, 8 Democrats, 10 Republicans. i 
Clark, A. A. Henderson, O'Neill, Welch, 
Clark, R. Hewitt, A. S. Overton, Williams, A. S. TO MAKE GREENBACKS RECEIVABLE FOR IMPORT DUTIES. \: 
Cole, Hubbell, Pacheco, Williams, A. 2 
Conger, Hungerford, Page, Williams, C. G. In the House, January 15, 1879. | 
a — ——— Lik ay - [Journal, third session Forty-Fifth Congress, pages 191-195. ] i] 
Crapo, Jones, F. Potter, Willits, Mr. Wood, from the Committee of Ways and Means, reported without ae 
Cummings, Jorgensen, Pound, Wood, pee See oe aoe (H. R. 5548) to make United States notes / 
Cutler, Joyce, Powers, ren. ece le 


28 Democrats, 92 Republicans. 
This bill was never considered in the Senate. 


ACT OF MAY 31, 1878, 


Mr. Fort moved that the rules be suspended so as to enable him to intro- 
duce and the House to pass a bill of the following title, viz: “A bill (H. R. 
4663) to forbid the further retirement of United States legal-tender notes;’’ 
and on the question, Shall the rules be suspended? it was decided in the af- 


TENDER NOTES. 
In the House, April 29, 1878. 
(Journal, second session Forty-fifth Congress, page 969. } 


firmative (two-thirds voting in favor thereof). 


Acklen, 
Aiken, 
Aldrich, 
Atkins, 
Baker, 
Banning, 
Bayne, 
Beebe, 
Bell, 
Benedict, 
Bicknell, 
Blackburn, 
Blount, 
Boone, 
Bouck, 
Boyd, 
Bragg, 
Bridges, 
Brogden, 
Browne, 
Buckner, 
Bundy, 
Burchard, 
Burdick, 


YEAS—177. 

Cole, Harris, J. T. 
Conger, Hartridge, 

k, Hartzell, 
Cox, Haskell, 
Cravens, Hatcher, 
Crittenden, Hayes, . 
Culberson, Hazelton, 
Cummings, Henderson, 
Cutler, Hewitt, 
Danford, Herbert, 
Davidson, House, 
Dean, Hunter, 
Deering, Huinphrey, 
Dibrell, Ittner, 
Douglas, Jones, J. T. 
Dunnell, Jones, J. S. 
Durham, Jorgensen, 
Eden, Keifer, 
Elam, Keightley, 
Errett, Kelley, 
Ewing, Knapp, 
Felton, Knott, 
Finley, Landers, 
Forney, Lathrop, 
Fort, Ligon, 
Foster, Lockwood, 
Franklin, Luttrell, 
Fuller, SS ete 
Gardner, ackey, 
Garth, Maish, 
Giddings, Manning, 
Glover, Marsh, 
Gunter, Martin, 
Hale, Mayham, 
Hamilton, McGowan, 
Hanna, McKenzie, 
ae oe » McKinley, 
Harris, H. R. McMahon, 


TO FORBID THE FURTHER RETIREMENT OF LEGAL 


Metcalfe, 
Mills, 


Patterson, G. W. 
Patterson, T. M. 
Phillips, 
Pollard, 


Robertson, E. W. 
Robinson, M. 8. 
Ryan, 
Sampson, 
Sapp, 
Sayler, 
Shelley, 
Singleton, 
Slemons, 
Smalls, 
Smith, W. E. 
Southard, 
Springs 
pringer, 
Steele, W. L. 
Stephens, 


Mr. Garfield submitted the following amendment, viz: After the word 
“imports,” in line 4, insert the following, viz: ‘‘So long as said notes shall 


be exchangeable at par in coin.” e 
The question being Pr Will the House agree to the said amendment sub- t 
mitted by Mr. Garfield? it was decided in the negative. ; f 
YEAS—77. ‘ 
Aldrich, Conger, Jones, J. S. Robinson, 
Bacon, Covert, Joyce, Ross, 
Bagley, Cox, Keifer, Sexton, t 
Ballou, Davis, Horace Keightley, Shallenberger, ' 
Banks, Denison, Ketcham, Sinnickson, : 
Bayne, Eames, Lapham, Smalls, i 
Benedict, Errett, Lathrop, Smith, ht 
Blair, Evans, J. L Lindsey, Starin, 
Bliss, Foster, McCook, Stewart, 
Briggs, Garfield, McGowan, Strait, 
Bundy, Hale, Metcalfe, Townsend, Amos 
Burchard, Hardenbergh, Mitchell, Ward, William } 
Burdick, Hart, onroe, White, M. D. s 
Cain, Hazelton, Morse, Williams, Andrew f 
Camp, Hewett, A. S. Norcross, Williams, C. G. 4 
Campbell, Hunter, O'Neill, Williams, James 4 
Chittenden, Humphrey, Overton, Willis, B. A. : 
Claflin, Hungerford, Page, 
Clark, James, Peddie, : 
Cole, Jones, Frank Reed, 
10 Democrats, 67 Republicans. 
NAYS—122. 
Acklen, Cravens, Hanna, Lynde, 
Aiken, Culberson, Harris, H.R. Mackey, 
Atkins, Cummings, Harris, J. T. Maish, 
Banning, Cutler, Harrison, Marsh, 
Bicknell, Danford, Hartzell, Martin, 
Blackburn, Davis, J.J. Haskell, McMahon, 
Blount, Dean, Hatcher, Mills, 
Boone, Deering, Hayes, Morgan, 
Bouck, Dibrell, Henderson, Morrison, 
Bragg, Dunnell, Henkle, Muldrow, 
Brewer, Durham, Henry, Neal, 
Bridges, Eden, Hewitt, G. W. Patterson, G. W. 
Bright, Ellis, Herbert, Patterson, T. M. 
Brogden, Evins, J. H. House, Phillips, 
Browne, Ewing, Ittner. Pound, 
Buckner, Felton, Kelley. Price, 
Caldwell, J. W. Forney, Kenna, Pridemore, ; 
Caldwell, W. P. Fort, Killinger, Rainey, ; 
Candler, Franklin, Kimmel, Randolph, é 
Cannon, Garth, Knapp, Rea, 
Clymer, Gibson, Knott, Reagan, i 
Cobb, Goode, Landers. Rice, 
Collins, Gunter, Ligon, Robbins, 
Cook, Hamilton, Luttrell, Roberts, 
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Sampson, 
Sapp, 
Sayler, 
Singleton 
Slemons, 
Southard, 
Springer, 
$4 Democrats, 28 
~ ” 
On the question, 


Acklen, 
Aiken, 
Aldrich, 
Atkins, 
Bagley, 
Banning, 
Bayne, 
Bicknell, 
Blackburn 
Blount, 
Boone, 
Bouck, 
Bragg, 
Brewer, 
Bridges, 
Bright, 
Brogden, 
Browne, 
Buckner, 
Burchard, 
Burdick, 
Butler, 
Cain, 
Caldwell, J. W. 
Caldwell, W. P. 
Campbell, 
Candler, 
Cannon, 
Clark, 
Clymer, 
Cobb, 
Collins, 
Conger, 
Cook, 
Cravens, 
Culberson, 
Cummings, 
Cutler, 
Danford, 
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Steele, 
Tipton. 
Townsend, 
Tucker, 
Turner, 
Turney, 
Vance, 
Republicans. 
* 


Warner, 
White, Harry 
Whitthorne, 
Wigginton, 
Williams, J.N. 


Willis, A.S. 
Willits, 
* * 


Wilson, 
Wood, 
Wright, 
Yeates, 
Young 


* * 


Shall the bill pass? it was decided in the affirmative. 
YEAS—153. 


108 Democrats, 46 Republicans. 


Bacon, 
Baliou, 
Banks. 
Benedict, 
Blair, 


Camp, 
Chittenden, 

Claflin, 
Cole, 


12 Democrats, 31 


mit. and the House to agree to, the follow 


Davis, Horace Kelley, 
Davis, J. J. Kenna, 
Deering, Killinger, 
Dibrell, Kimmel, 
Dunnell, Knapp, 
Durham, Knott, 
Eden, Landers, 
Ellis, Lapham, 
Evans, J. L. Ligon, 
Evins, J. H. Luttrell, 
Ewing, Lynde, 
Felton, Mackey, 
Forney, Maish, 
Fort, Marsh, 
Franklin, Martin, 
Garth, McMahon, 
Gibson, Metcalfe, 
Goode, Mills, 
Gunter. Mitchell, 
Hamiiton, Morrison, 
Hanna, Muldrow, 
Harris, H.R. Neal, 
Harris, J.T. Overton, jr. 
Harrison, Page, 
Hartzell, Patterson, G. W. 
Haskell, Patterson, T. M. 
Hatcher, Peddie, 
Hayes, Phillips, 
Hazelton, Pound, 
Henderson, Price, 
Hewitt, Pridemore, 
Herbert, Pugh, 
House, Rainey, 
Hunter, Randolph, 
Humphrey, Rea, 
Ittner, Reagan, 
James, Rice, 
Keifer, Robbins, 
Keightley, Roberts, 

NAYS—43. 
Covert, Hewitt, A. S. 
Cox, Hungerford, 
Dean, Jones, Frank 
Denison, Jones, J.S. 
Dwight, Joyce, 
Eames, Ketcham, 
Foster, Lathrop, 
Garfield, McCook, 
Hardenbergh, Monroe, 
Hart, Morse, 
Henry, Norcross, 
Republicans. 


WEAVER’S RESOLUTION. 

In the House, April 5, 1880. 
[Journal, second session Forty-sixth Congress, pages 950, 951.] 

Mr. Weaver moved that the rules be paepeeess 80 as to enable him to sub- 


Ross, 
Sampson, 
Sapp, 

Sayler, 
Sexton, 
Shallenberger, 
Singleton, 
Sinnickson, 
Slemons, 
Smalls, 
Southard, 
Springer, 
Steele, 

Stone, 

Strait, 
Tipton, 
Townsend, Amos 
Townshend, R. W 
Tucker, 
Turner, 
Turney, 
Vance, 
Warner, 
White, Harry 
White, M. D. 
Whitthorne, 
Wigginton. 
Williams, C.G. 
Williams, J.N. 
Willis, A. S. 
Willits, 
Wilson, 
Wood, 
Wright, 
Yeates, 
Young. 


O'Neill, 
Reed 


Robinson, 

Smith, 

Starin, 

Stewart, 

Ward, 

Williams, Andrew 
Williams, James 
Willis, B. A. 


ng resolutions, viz: 


** Resolved, That it is the sense of this House thatall currency, whether 
metallic or paper, necessary for the use and convenience of the people, 
should be issued and its volume controlled by the Government, and not by 
or ba hy the bank corporations of the country; and when so issued should 


be a full 


egal tender in payment of all debits, public and 


rivate. 


** Resolved, That, in the judgment of this House, that portion of the interest- 
bearing debt of the United States which shall become redeemable in the 
year 1881, or prior thereto, being in amount $782,000,000, should not be re- 
funded beyond the power of the Government to call in said obligations and 

ay them at any time, vut should be paid as rapidly as possible, and accord- 
ng tocontract. To enable the Government to meet these obligations, the 
mints of the United States should be operated to their full capacity in the 
coinage of standard silver dollars, and such other coinage as the business in- 


terests of the country may require.” 


On the question, Shall the rules be suspended? it was decided in the nega- 
tive (two-thirds not votingin favor thereof). 


Armfield, 


Beale, 
Belford, 
Berry, 
Bicknell, 
Blackburn 
Bland, 
Jabell, 
Clafiin, 
Clark, J. B. 
Cobb, 
Coffroth, 
Colerick, 
Cook, 
Cox, 
Culberson, 
Davidson, 


YEAS—85. 
Dibrell, Lowe, 
Dickey, Manning, 
Dunn, McKenzie, 
Elam, McMillin, 
Ewing, Mills, 
Felton, Muldrow, 
Finley, Murch, 
Ford, Myers, 
Forney, New, 
Forsythe, Nicholls, 
Frost, Persons, 
Geddes, Phelps, 
Gillette, Philips, 
Gunter, Reagan, 
Harris, J. T. Richmond, 
Hatch, Robertson, 
House, Rothwell, 
Huii, Russell, D. L, 
Jones, Ryon, J. W. 
Kelley, Sawyer, 
Kenna, Scales, 
Lada, Singleton, J. W. 


73 Democrats, 1 Republican, 11 Greenbackers. 


Singleton, O. R. 
Slemons, 
Smith, W. E. 
Sparks, 

Speer, 

Steele, 
Stevenson, 
Taylor, 
Tillman, 
Turner, Oscar 
Turner, Thomas 
Vance, 

Waddill, 
Weaver, 
Wellborn, 
Whitthorne, 
Williams, Thomas 
Willis, 

Wilson. 








Aldrich, N. W. 
Aldrich, William 
Anderson, 
Bachman, 
Baker, 
Barber, 
Bayne, 
Beltzhoover, 
Blake, 

Boyd, 
Brewer, 
Briggs, 
Brigham, 
Browne, 
Buckner, 
Burrows, 
Butterworth, 
Calkins, 
Cannon, 
Carlisle, 
Carpenter, 
Caswell, 
Chittenden, 
Clymer, 
Conger, 
Covert, 
Crapo, 
Cravens, 
Daggett, 
Davis, G. R. 


NAYS—117. 


Davis, Horace 
Deering. 
Deuster, 
Dunnell, 
Errett, 
Evins, 
Farr, 
Ferdon, 
Field, 
Fisher, 
Frye, 
Garfield, 
Goode, 
Hall, 
Harris. B. W. 
Haskell, 
Hawk, 
Hawley, 
Hayes, 
Hazelton, 
Henderson, 
Herbert, 
Herndon, 
Hiscock, 
Houk, 
Hubbell, 
Humphrey, 
Hunton, 
Hurd, 
James, 


27 Democrats, 90 Republicans. 


Johnston, 
Joyce, 
Keifer, 
Kimmel, 
Lapham, 
Lewis, 
Lindsey, 
Lounsbery, 
Mason, 
McCoid, 
McGowan, 
McLane, 
Mitchell, 
Money, 
Monroe, 
Morrison, 
Morse, 
Morton, 
Neil, 
Newberry, 
Norcross, 
O'Neill, 
O'Reilly, 
Overton, 
Page. 
Phister, 
Pierce, 
Pound, 
Prescott, 
Price, 


Reed, 

Robinson, 

Ross, 

Russell, W. A. 
Ryan, Thomas 
Samford, 
Shallenberger, 
Shelley, 

Smith, A. H. 
Stone, 

Thomas, 
Thompson, jr.,P. B. 
Thompson, W.G 
Townsend, Amos 
Tucker, 

Tyler, 
Updegraff, J. T 
Updegraff, Thomas 
Upson, 
Valentine, 

Van Aernam 
Voorhis, 

Wait, 
Washburn, 
White, 

Wilber, 
Williams, C. G. 


SILVER LEGISLATION—FREE COINAGE BILL. 


In the House, December 13, 1876. 


(Journal, second session Forty-fourth Congress, pages 71, 72.] 


TheS 
House ( 
bill and 

After 


aker announced as the regular order of business the bill of the 
. R. 3635) to utilize the product of gold and silver mines, on which 
nding amendments the main question had been ordered. 

ebate, the question was put first upon the substitute submitted by 


Mr. BLAND for the said bill and pending amendments; which substitute is 


as follows, viz: 


‘A bill (H. R. 4189) authorizing the coinage of the standard silver dollar, and 


restoring its legal-tender character. 


‘*That there shall be, from time to time, coined at the mints of the United 
States, silver dollars of the weight of 412} grains standard silver to the dol 
lar, as provided for in the act of January 18, 1837; and that said dollar shal! 


be a legal tender for all debts, public and private, except where payment of i 


gold coin is required by law.” 
The substitute was adopted. 
On the question, Shall the bill pass? it was decided in the affirmative. 


YEAS—168. 


Ainsworth, 
Anderson, 
Ashe, 

Atkins, 
Bagby, 
Bagley, jr., J. H. 
Baker, J. H. 
Banning, 
Bland, 
Blount, 
Boone, 
Bradford, 
Bradley, 
Bright, 
Brown, J. Y. 
Brown, W.R. 
Buckner, 
Burchard, H.C. 
Burchard, S. D. 
Cabell, 
Caldwell, J. H. 
Caldwell, W. P. 
Campbell, 
Cannon, 

Carr, 

Cason, 
Caswell, 

Cate, 
Caulfield, 
Clarke, 
Clark,jr.. J. B. 
Clymer, 
Collins, 
Conger, 

Cook, 

Cowan, 

Cox, 

Crounse, 
Culberson, 
Cutler, 

Davis, 
Dibrell, 


Durham, 
Ellis, 
Evans, 
Faulkner, 
Felton, 
Finley, 
Forney, 
Fort, 
Foster, 
Franklin, 
Fuller, 
Glover, 
Goode, 
Gunter, 
Hamilton, A. H. 


Hamilton, Robt. 


Hancock, 
Hardenbergh, 
Harris, H. 
Harris, J.T. 
Harrison, 
Hartridge, 
Hartzell, 
Hatcher, 
Hathorn, 
Haymond, 
Henderson, 
Henkle, 
Hereford, 
Hewitt, G. W. 
Holman, 
Hooker, 
Humphreys, 
Hunter, 
Hunton, 
Kelley, 
Kimball, 
Knott, 
Lamar, 


Landers, Franklin 


Landers, G. M. 
Lane, 


124 Democrats, 44 Republicans. 


Adams, 
Bagley, G. A. 
Baker, W. H. 
Ballou, 

Bell, 

Blair, 
Burleigh, 
Candler, 
Chittenden, 


Leavenworth, 
Lewis, 
Luttrell, 
Lynde, 
Mackey, 
oon, 
McCrary, 
McDill, 
McFarland, 
Milliken, 
Mills, 
Money, 
Monroe, 
Morgan, 
Mutchler, 
Neal, 
Odell, 
Oliver, 
Page, 
Payne. 
Phillips, 
Piper, 
Poppleton, 
Powell, 
Rea, 
Reagan, 
Reilly, John 
Reilly, J. B. 
Rice, 
Riddle, 
Robbins, John 
Robbins, W. M. 
Roberts, 
Rusk, 
Sampson, 
Savage, 
Scales, 
Sheakley, 
Singleton, 
Slemons, 
Smith, William 
Southard, 


NAYS—53. 


Davy, : 
Denison, 
Eames, 

Flye, 
Freeman, 
Frye, 
Garfieid, 
Gibson, 

Hale, 


Haralson, 
Harris, B. W. 
Hewitt, A. 8S. 
Hoar, 
Hoskins, 
Hurd, 

Jones, 
Kasson, 
Kehr, 


Sparks, 
Spencer, 
Springer, 
Stanton, 
Strait, 
Stenger 
Stevenson, 
Stone, 
Stowell, 
Swann, 

Teese, 

Terry, 
Thornburgh, 
Throckmorton, 
Townsend, 
Tufts, 
Turney, 

Van Vorhes, 
Vance, J. L. 
Vance, R.B. 
Waddell, 
Waldron, 
Walker, 
Wallace, A.S. 
Wallace. J. W. 
Walsh, 
Watterson, 
Wells, Erastus 
Wells, G. W. 
White, 
Whiting 
Whitthorne, 
Willard, 
Williams, A. 
Williams, C.G. 
Williams, J.N. 
Williams, W.B. 
Wilson, Benjamin 
Wilson, James 
Woodworth, 
Yeates, 
Young 


Levy. 
Lynch, 

aish, 
MacDougall, 
Metcalfe, 
Miller, 
Nash, 
Norton, 
O’Brien, 
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O'Neill, 
Packer, 
Pierce, 
Plaisted, 


Jatt, 


Potter, 
Schumaker, 
Seelye, 
Sinnickson, 
Smith, A. H. 


17 Democrats, 36 Republicans. 
There was no action on this bill in the Senate. 


The Speaker announced as the regular order of business the motion of 
Mr. BLAND, that the rules be suspended so as to enable him to introduce, and 
the House to pass, a bill of the following title, viz: *‘A bill (H. R. 1093) to au- 
thorize the coinage of a dollar of 412} grains silver standard, and for other 
purposes,” pending when the House adjourned on Monday last. 

And the question being put, it was decided in the affirmative (two-thirds 


ANOTHER FREE COINAGE 


Tarbox, 

Wait, 

Warren, 
Williams, A. S. 
Willis, 


In the House, November 5, 1877. 
{Journal, first session Forty-fifth Congress, pages 143, 144.] 


voting in favor thereof). 


Aiken, 

Aldrich, 
Atkins, 

Baker, 
Banning, 

Bell 

Bicknell, 
Bland, 

Blount, 

Boone, 

Bouck, 
Brentano, 
Bridges, 
Brogden, 
Browne, 
Buckner, 
Bundy, 
Burdick, 
Cabell, 

Cain, 

Caldwell, J.W. 
Calawell, W. P. 
Calkins, 
Candler, 
Cannon, 
Carlisle, 
Caswell, 
Chalmers, 
Clarke, J. B. 
Clark, J. B. jr. 
Clark, Rush 
Conger, 
Cook, 
Cox, J. D. 
Cox, S. S. 
Cravens, 
Crittenden, 
Culberson, 
Cummings, 
Cutler, 
Danford, 


g 


Bacon, 
Ballou, 
Blair, 
Brewer, 
Briggs, 
Chittenden, 
Claflin, 
Cole, 
Covert, 


YEAS—164. 


Darrall, 
Davis, J.J. 
Deering, 
Dibrell, 
Dickey, 
Dunnell, 
Eden, 
Elam, 
Ellis, 
Elisworth, 
Evins, 
Ewing, 
Felton, 
Finley, 
Forney, 
Foster, 
Franklin, 
Fuller, 
Gardner, 
Garth, 
Giddings, 
Glover, 
Goode, 
Hamilton, 
Harris, 
Harrison, 
Hartridge, 
Hartzell, 
Haskell, 
Hatcher, 
Hayes, 
Hazelton, 
Henderson. 
Hewitt, G. W. 
Herbert, 
Hooker, 
House, 
Hubbell, 
Hunter, 
Hunton, 
Humphrey, 


% Democrats, 67 Republicans. 


Ittner, 
Jones, J. T. 
Jones, J.S. 
Keifer, 
Keightley, 
Kelley, 
Kenna, 
Knapp, 
Knott, 
Lathrop, 
Ligon, 
Luttrell, 
Lynde, 
Mackey, 
Maish, 
Manning, 
Marsh, 
Martin, 
McKenzie, 
McKinley, 
McMahon, 
Mills, 
Money, 
Monroe, 
Morgan, 
Morrison, 
Muldrow, 
Neal, 
Oliver, 
Pacheco, 
Page, 
Patterson, 
Phillips, 
Pollard, 
Pound, 
Price, 
Pridemore, 
Rainey, 
Randolph, 
Rea, 
Reagan, 


NAYS—34. 


Davis, Horace 
Denison, 
Eames, 

Field, 

Frye, 

Gibson, 
Hardenbergh, 
Hart, 

Hendee, 


10 Democrats, 24 Republicans. 


(Journal, second session Forty-fifth Congress, page 209.] 


Hewitt, A. S. 
Joyce, 
Leonard, 
Lindsey, 
McGowan, 
Morse, 
Norcross, 
Peddie, 


In the Senate, February, 1878. 


BILL, 


Wood, jr., Alan 


Wood, Fernando. 


Rice. A. V. 
Riddle. 
Robbins, 
Robertson, 
Robinson, 
Sampson, 
Sapp, 

Sayler, 

Scales, 

Sexton, 
Shelley, 
Singleton, 
Slemons, 
Smith, 

Sparks, 
Springer. 
Steele, 
Stewart, 
Stone, J. W. 
Stone, J. C. 
Strait, 
Thornburgh, 
Throckmorton, 
Tipton, 
Townsend, Amos 
Townshend, R.W. 
Turner, 

Vance, 

Van Vorhes, 
Waddell, 
Welch, 

White, 

Willets, 
Williams, C. G. 
Williams, J. N. 
Williams, Richard 
Willis, 

Wren, 

Wright, 
Yeates, 

Young. 


Powers, 
Reed, 

Rice, W. W. 
Schleicher, 
Stephens, 
Swann, 
Ward, 
Wood. 


The Vice-President announced that the morning hour had expired, and | 
called up the unfinished business of the Senate at its adjournment yesterday, | 
viz., the bill (H. R 1093) to authorize the free coinage of the standard silver | 


dollar, and to restore its legal-tender character; and on the question, Shall 


the bill pass? it was determined in the affirmative. 


Allison, 
Armstrong, 
Bailey, 

Beck, 

Booth, 

Bruce, 
Cameron, Pa. 
Cameron, Wis. 
Chaffee, 
Cockrell, 
Coke, 
Conover, 


Davis, Il. 
Davis, W.Va. 
Dennis, 
Dorsey, 
Eustis, 
Ferry, 
Garland, 
Gordon, 
Grover, 
Hereford, 
Howe, 
Ingalls, 


2% Democrats, 23 Republicans. 


Anthony, 
Barnum, 
Bayard, 
Blaine, 
Burnside, 
Christiancy, 


Conkling, 
Dawes, 
Edmunds, 
Hamlin, 
Hoar, 
Kernan, 


7 Democrats, 14 Republicans. 


So it was 


YEAS—48, 


Johnston, 
Jones, Fla. 
Jones, Ney. 
Kellogg, 
Kirkwood, 
McCreery, 
McDonald, 
McMillan, 
Matthews, 
Maxey, 
Merrimon, 
Morgan, 


NAYS—21. 


Lamar, 
McPherson, 
Mitchell, 
Morrill, 
Randolph, 
Rollins, 


Oglesby, 
Paddock, 
Plumb, 
Saulsbury, 
Saunders, 
Spencer, 
Teller, 
Thurman, 
Voorhees, 
Wallace, 
Windom, 
Withers. 


Sargent, 
Wadleigh, 
Whyte. 


Resolved, That the bill pass, and that the title be amended to read, “An 
act to authorize the coinage of the standard silver dollar, and to restore its 
legal-tender character.’ 


Aiken, 
Aldrich, 
Atkins, 
Baker, J. H. 
Banning, 
Bayne, 

Bell, 
Benedict, 
Bicknell, 
Blackburn, 
Bland, 
Blount, 
Boone, 
Bouck, 
Boyd, 
Bragg. 
Brentano 
Brewer, 
Bridges, 
Bright, 
Brogden, 
Browne, 
Buckner, 
Bundy, 
Burchard, 
Burdick, 
Butler, 
Caldwell, J. W. 
Caldwell, W. P. 
Calkins, 
Candler, 
Cannon, 
Carlisle, 
Caswell, 
Chalmers, 
Clarke, J.B. 
Clark, J. B., jr. 
Clark, Rushl, 
Clymer, 
Cobb, 

Cole, 
Conger, 
Cook 

Cox, J. D. 
Cox, S.S. 
Cravens, 
Crittenden, 
Culberson, 
Cummings, 


122 Democrats, 74 Republicans. 
NAYS—73. 


Bacon, 
Bagley, 
Baker, W. H. 
Ballou, 
Banks, 
Beebe, 
Bisbee, 
Blair, 

Bliss, 

Briggs 

Cain, 

Camp, 
Campbell, 
Chittenden, 
Claflin, 
Covert, 
Crapo, 
Davis, Horace 
Denison, 


21 Democrats, 52 Republicans. 


it was determined in the affirmative. 
YEAS—46. 


Allison, 
Bailey, 
Beck, 
Bruce, 
Chaffee, 
Cockrell, 
Coke, 
Conover, 
Davis, LL. 
Davis, W. Va. 
Dennis, 
Dorsey, 


25 Democrats, * 


Barnum, 
Bayard, 


PASSED OVER PRESIDENT'S VETO. 
In the House, February 28, 1878. 
[Journal, second session Forty-fifth Congress, pages 516-549. ] 

The Speaker laid before the House the message of the President of the 
United States returning bill H. R. 1093 with his objections to its passage. 

The same having been read, the Speaker stated the question to be, Will 
the House, on reconsideration, agree to pass the said bill’ 

And the question being put, it was decided in the affirmative. 


Cutler, 
Danford, 
Davidson. 
Davis, J. J. 
Deering, 
Dibrell, 
Dickey, 
Dunnell, 
Durham. 
Eden, 
Elam, 
Ellis, 
Errett, 
Evans, J. L. 
Evins, J. H. 
Ewing, 
Felton. 
Finley, 
Forney. 
Port, 
Foster, 
Franklin. 
Fuller, 
Garth, 
Giddings, 
Glover, 
Goode, 
Gunter, 
Hamilton, 
Hanna, 
Harris, H. R. 
Harris, J. T. 
Harrison, 
Hartridge, 
Hartzell, 
Haskell, 
Hatcher, 
Hayes, 
Hazelton, 
Henderson 
Henry, 
Hewitt, 
Herbert, 
Hooker, 
House, 
Hubbell, 
Hunter, 
Hunton, 
Humphrey, 


Dwight, 
Eames, 
Eickhoff,. 


Ellsworth, 


Field, 
Freeman, 
Frye, 


Garfield, 


Gibson, 


Hale, 
Hardenbergh, 


Harmer, 
Harris,B. W. 
Hart. 
Hendee, 
Hewitt, A. S. 
Hiscock, 
Hungerford 
James, 


YEAS—196. 


Ittner, 
Jones, J.T. 
Jones, J.S. 
Keightley. 
Kelley, 
Kenna, 
Knapp, 
Knott, 
Landers, 
Lathrop, 
Ligon, 
Luttrell, 
Lynde, 
Mackey. 
Manning, 
Marsh, 
Mayham, 
McGowan. 
McKenzie, 
MeKinley, 
MeMahon, 
Metcalfe, 
Mills, 
Mitchell, 
Money, 
Monroe, 
Morgan, 
Muldrow, 
Neal, 
Oliver, 
Page, 
Patterson, G. W. 
Patterson, T. M. 
Phelps, 
Phillips, 
Pollard, 
Pound, 
Price, 
Pridemore, 
Rainey, 
Randolph, 
Rea, 
Reagan, 
Rice, A. V. 
Riddle, 
Robbins, 
Roberts, 


Robertson, E. W. 


Robinson, M.S. 


Jones, Frank 
Joyce, 
Ketcham, 
Lapham, 
Lindsey, 
Lockwood, 
Loring, 
McCook, 
Morse, 
Muller, 
Norcross, 
O'Neill, 
Overton, 
Potter, 
Powers, 
Pugh, 

Reed, 

Rice, W. W. 
Robinson, G. D. 


In the Senate, February 28, 1878. 
{[Journal, second session Forty-fifth Congress, page 252. } 

The Senate proceeded to reconsider the bill entitled “An act to authorize 
the coinage of the standard silver dollar, and to restore its legal-tender char- 
acter,”’ returned by the President of the United States to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, in which it originated, with his objections, and passed by the 
House of Representatives on a reconsideration of the same; and the mes- 
sage of the President of the United States returning the said bill tothe House 
of Representatives having been read, the President pro tempore stated the 
question before the Senate to be, Shall the bill pass, on reconsideration? and 


Eustis, 
Ferry, 
Garland, 
Gordon, 
Grover, 
Harris, 
Hereford 
Hill, 
Howe, 
Ingalls, 
Johnston, 
Jones, Fila. 
Republicans 


Blaine, 
Butler, 


Jones, Ney. 
Kellogg, 
Kirkwood, 
McCreery, 
McDonald, 
McMillan, 
Matthews, 
Maxey, 
Merrimon, 
Morgan, 
Paddock, 
Patterson. 


NAYS—19. 


Conkling, 
Dawes, 


319 


Ryan, 
Sampson 


Sapp. 

Senior 

Scales, 

Sexton, 
Shallenberger. 
Shelley, 
Singleton. 
Slemons, 
Smalls, 

Smith, W. E. 
Sparks, 
Springer, 
Steele. 
Stephens, 
Stone, J. W 
Stone, J.C. 
Strait, 
Thompeon. 
Thornburgh, 
Throckmorton, 
Tipton, 
Townsend, Amos 
Townsend, M. TI. 
Townshend, R. W. 
Tucker, 
Turner, 
Turney, 
Vance, 

Van Vorhes, 
Waddell, 
Walker, 
Walsh, 

Welch, 

White, Harry 
White, M. D. 
Whitthorne, 
Wigginton, 
Williams, ©.G. 
Williams, J.N. 
Williams, Richard 
Willis, A.S. 
Willits, 
Wilson, 

Wren, 

Wright, 
Yeates, 

Young. 


Ross, 
Schleicher, 
Sinnickson, 
Smith, A. H. 
Starin, 

Stenger, 
Stewart, 

Veeder, 

Ward, 

Warner, 
Watson, 
Williams, A. S. 
Williams, Andrew 
Williams, James 
Willis, B. A. 
Wood. 


Plumb, 
Saulsbury 
Saunders, 
Spencer, 
Teller, 
Thurman, 
Voorhees, 
Wallace, 
Windom, 
Withers. 


Eaton, 
Harlin, 


4 
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Hoar McPherson, Randolph, Wadleigh, 
Kernan, Mitchell, Rollins, Whyte. 
Lamar, Morrill, Sargent, 


9 Democrats, 10 Republicans, 


REFUSED TO SUSPEND COINAGE, 
In the House of Representatives, April 8, 1886. 


[House Journal, first session, Forty-ninth Congress, pages 1192 to 1195, inclu- 
sive. ] 


The House then proceeded, under the special order of the 16th ultimo, as 
modified on yesterday, to the further consideration of the bill of the House 
(H. R. 5690) for the free coinage of silver, and for other purposes. 

After further debate thereon, 

Mr. BLAND, by unanimous consent. withdrew the motion submitted by 
him on yesterday to recommit the said bill to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

Mr. Dibble submitted the following amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute, namely: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing, namely: 

“That unless meantime, through concurrent action of the nations of 
Europe with the United States, silver be remonetized prior to July 1, 1889, 
that then and thereafter so muchof the act of February 28, 1878, entitled ‘An 
act to authorize the coinage of the standard silver dollar and to restore its 
legal-tender character,’ as authorizes and directs the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to purchase silver bullion and cause the same to be coined, shall be sus- 
pended until further action by Congress.” 

And then, the hour of 5 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m. having arrived, the 

. Speaker, under the previous order of the House, declared the previons ques- 


tion to be in operation. 


The question upon the amendment submitted by Mr. Dibble was decided 


in the negative—yeas 84, nays 201, not voting 38. 





YEAS—S84. 
Adams, G. E. Dingley, Ketcham, Rockwell, 

A Allen, C. H. Dowdney, Lehlbach, Sawyer, 
Arnot, Dunham, Lindsey, Scott, 
Atkinson, Ely, Long, Scranton, 
Baker, Ermentrout, Mahoney, Seymour, 
Bayne, Evans, McAdoo, Shaw, 
Beach, Everhart, McComas, Sowden, 
Belmont, Farquhar, Merriman, Spooner, 
Bingham, Findlay. Millard, Spriggs, 
Bliss, Gallinger, Milliken, Stahinecker, 
Bound, Gibson, C. H. Mitchell, Stewart, J. W. 
Boutelle, Green, R. S. Muller, Stone, E. F. 
Bunnell, Grout, O’Neill, Charles Storm, 
Burleigh, Harmer, Parker, Strait, 
Campbell, Felix Haynes, Payne, Swope, 
Campbell, T. J. Hemphill, Phelps, Viele, 

Cole, Hewitt, Pindar, Wadsworth, 
Collins, Heistand, Pulitzer. Wait, 
Davenport, Hires, Randall, Weber, 
Davis, James, Ranney, West, 
Dibble, Johnson, A. Reed, T. B. Whiting. 
33 Democrats, 51 Republicans. 
NAYS—201. 
Anderson,C.M. Dunn, La Follette, Rowell, 
Anderson, J. A. Eden, Laird, Ryan, 
Ballentine, Eldredge, Landes, Sayers, 
Barbour, Elisberry, Lanham, Seney. 
Barksdale, Felton, Lawler, Sessions, 
Barnes, Fisher, Le Fevre, Singleton, 
Barry, Fleeger, Little, Skinner, 
Bennett, Foran, Lore, Smalls, 
Blanchard, Ford, Louttit, Snyder, 
Bland, Forney, Lovering, Springer, 
r Blount, Frederick, Steele, 

: Boyle, Fuller, Lom, Stephenson, 
Brady, Funston, a Stewart, Chas. 
Breckinridge, Ark.Ga ay, St. Martin, 
ee Ky. Geddes, Matson, Stone, W. J., Mo. 
Brown, W Gilfillan, a eey Struble. 
Browne, T. M. Glass, eary, Symes, 
Brumm, Glover, McKenna, Tarsney, 
Buchanan, Goff, McKinley, Taulbee, 
Burnes, Green, W. J. McMillin, Taylor, E. B. 
Burrows, Grosvenor, McRae, Taylor, J. M. 
Butterworth, Guenther, Miller, Taylor, Zach. 
Bynum, ’ Hale, Moffatt, Thomas, O. B. 
Cabell, Hall, Morgan, Thompson, 
Caldwell, Halsell, Morrill,! Throckmorton, 
Campbell, Hammond, Morrison, Tillman, 
Candler, Hanback, Morrow, Trigg, 
Cannon, : Murphy, Tucker, 
Carleton, Hatch, Neal, Turner. 
Catchings, Heard, Neece, Van Eaton, 
Clardy, Henderson, D. B. Oates, Wade, 
Clements, Henderson, J.S. O'°Donnell, Wakefield, 

bb, Henderson, T. J. O’Ferrall, Ward, J.H 
Comstock, Henley, O'Hara, Warner, A. J. 
Conger, Hepburn. O'Neill, J. J. Warner, Wm. 
Cooper, Herbert, Osborne, Weaver, A. J. 
Cowles, Herman, Outhwaite, Weaver, J. B. 
Cox, Hill, Owen, Wellborn, 
Crain, Hitt, Payson, Wheeler, 
Crisp, Holman, Peel, White, A. C. 
Croxton, Holmes, Perkins, White, Milo. 
Culberson, Hopkins, Perry, Wilkins, 
Curtin, Houk, Peters, Willis, 

; Cutcheon, Howard, Piumb, Wilson, 
Daniel, Irion, —— Wise, 

; Davidson, A. C. Johnson, J. T. Reagan, Wolford, 

a Davidson, R. H. M. Johnson, T. D. Reid, J. W. Woodburn, 
Dawson, Jones, J. H. Richardson, Worthington. 

: Dockery, ; Robertson, 

Dorsey, Kleiner, Rogers, 
Dougherty, Laffoon, Romeis, 








130 Democrats, 71 Republicans. 


FREE COINAGE BILL. 


Upon the question of the engrossment and third reading of the bill, it 
decided in the negative. , a 


YEAS—126. 
Anderson, J. A. Forney, Lowry, 
Ballentine, Frederick, Markham, 
Barksdale, Funston, Matson, 
Barnes, Glass, Maybury, 
Barry, Goff, MeMillin, 
Bennett, Green, W. J McRae, 
Bland, Hale, Miller, 
Brady, Halsell, Morrill, 
Breckinridge, Ark. Hammond, Morrow, 
Brumm, Hanback, Neal, 
Burnes, Harris, Neece, 
Bynum, Hatch, O’Ferrall, 
Cabell, Heard, O’Hara, 
Caldwell, Henderson, T. J. O'Neill, J. J. 
Candler, Henley, Owen, 
Carleton, Hermann, Payson, 
Clardy, Hill, Peel, 
Clements, Holman, Perkins, 
Cobb, Houk, Perry, 
Comstock, Howard, Peters, 
Cowles, Irion, Plumb, 
Crisp, Johnston, J. T. Price, 
Croxton, Johnston, T. D. Reagan 
Culberson, Jones, J. H. Reid, J. W 
Curtin, King, Reese 
Daniel, Kleiner, Richardson, 
Dawson, Laffoon, Riggs, 
Dockery, Landes, Robertson, 
Dunn, Lanham, Rogers, 
Eldredge, Lawler, Ryan, 
Elisberry, Le Fevre, Sayers, 
Ford, Louttit, Seney, 

96 Democrats, 30 Republicans. 

NAYS—163. 
Adams, G. E. Dibble, Hopkins, 
Alien, C. H. Dingley, James, 
Anderson, C. M. Dorsey, Johnson, F. A. 
Arnot, Dougherty, Ketcham, 
Atkinson, Dowdney, La Follette, 
Baker, Dunham, Laird, 
Barbour, Eien, Lehlbach, 
Bayne, Ely, Lindsley, 
Beach, Ermentrout, Little, 
Belmont, Evans, Long, 
Bingham, Everhart, Lore, 
Blanchard, Farquhar, Lovering, 

iss, Felton, Lyman, 

Blount, Findlay, Mahoney, 
Bound, Fisher, Martin, 
Boutelle, Fleeger, McAdoo, 
Boyle Foran, McComas, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Fuller, McCreary, 
Brown, W. Gallinger, McKenna, 
Browne, T. M. ay, McKinley, 
Buchanan, Geddes, Merriam, 
Bunnell, Gibson, C. H. Millard, 
Burleigh, Gilfillan, Milliken, 
Burrows, Glover, Mitchell, 
Butterworth, Green, R. S. Moffatt, 
Campbell, F. Grosvenor, Morgan, 
Campbell, J. E. Grout, Morrison, 
Campbell, T. J. Guenther, Muller, 
Cannon, Hall, Murphy, 
Catchings, Harmer, Norwood, 
Cole, Haynes, Oates, 
Collins, Hemphill, O'Donnell, 
Conger, Henderson, D. B. O'Neill, Charles 
Cooper, Henderson, J.S. Osborne, 
Cox, Hepburn, Outhwaite, 
Crain, Herbert, Parker, 
Cutcheon, Hewitt, Payne, 
Davenport, Hiestand, Phelps, 
Davidson, A. C. Hires, Pindar, 
Davidson, R. H. M. Hitt, Pulitzer, 
Davis, Holmes, Randall, 


Sessions, 
Singleton, 
Skinner, 
Snyder, 
Springer, 
Stewart, C. 
St. Martin, 
Stone, W. J., Mo 
Symes, 
Tarsney, 
Taulbee, 
Taylor, J. M. 
Taylor, Z. 
Throckmorton, 
Tillman, 
Trigg. 

Van Eaton, 
Wade, 
Warner, A. J. 
Warner, W. 
Weaver, A. J. 
Weaver, J. B. 
Wellborn, 
Wheeler, 
White, A. C. 
Wilkins, 
Wise, 
Wolford, 
Woodburn, 
Worthington. 


Ranney, 


Scranton, 
Seymour, 
Shaw, 
Smalls, 
Sowden, 
Spooner, 
Spriggs, 
Stahinecker, 
Steele, 
Stephenson, 
Stewart, J. W. 
Stone, E. F. 
Storm, 
Strait, 
Struble, 
Swinburne, 
Swope, 
Taylor, E. B. 
Thomas, O. B. 
Thompson, 
Tucker, 


Wakefield, 
Ward, J. H. 
Weber, 
West, 
White, Milo 
Whiting, 
Willis, 
Wilson. 


70 Democrats, 93 Republicans. 


THE SILVER-BULLION BILL. 
Motion to recommit with instructions to report a bill for free coinage. 
House of Representatives, Saturday, June 7, 1890. 
(Journal, first session Fifty-first Congress, pages 714, 715.] 


The bill (A. R. 5381) as amended by the adoption of the substitute was or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading; and being engrossed, it was ac- 
cordingly read the third time. 

Mr. BLAND. I now offer the resolution which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

‘“* Resolved, That the bill be recommitted to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures, with instructions to report back a bill for the free 
coinage of silver.” 

Mr. CONGER. Upon that motion I call for the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon agreeing to the motion to recommit 
with instructions. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Let us have the oe and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


YEAS—116. 
Abbott, Blanchard, Candler, Ga. Cothran, 
Alderson, Bland, Carter, Cowles, 
Allen, Mich. Blount, Caruth, Crain, 
Allen, Miss. Breckinridge, Ark.Catchings, Crisp. 
Anderson, Breckinridge, Ky. Chipman, Culberson, Tex 
Bankhead, Brickner, Clancy, Davidson, 
Barnes, Brookshire, Clarke, Ala. De Haven, 
Bartine, Buchanan, Va. Cobb, Docke 
Barwig, Bullock, Connell, Edmunds, 


Biggs, Bynum, Cooper, Ind. Ellis, 








Enloe, 
Featherston, 
Forney, 
Fowler, 
Funston, 
Gibson, 
Goodnight, 
Grimes, 
Hatch, 
Hayes, 
Haynes, 
Heard, 
Henderson, N.C. 
Herbert, 
Hermann, 
Holman, 
Kelley, 
Kilgore, 
Lane, 
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Lanham, 
Lee. 


Lester, Ga. 
Lester, Va. 
Lewis, 
Mansur, 
Martin, Ind. 
McClammy, 
McCleilan, 
McCreary, 
McRae, 
Montgomery, 
Moore, Tex, 
Morgan, 
Morrow, 
Oates, 
O’Ferrall, 
O’Neall, Ind. 
Outhwaite, 


Owens, Ohio 


Penington, 
Perkins, 
Perry, 
Pierce, 
Reilly, 
Richardson, 
Robertson, 
Rogers, 
Rowland, 
Sayers, 
Seney, 
Shively, 
Skinner, 
Springer, 
Stewart, Tex. 
Stockdale, 


101 Democrats, 14 Republicans, 1 Wheeler. 


Adams, 
Arnold, 
Atkinson, Pa. 
Atkinson, W. Va. 
Baker, 
Banks, 
Bayne, 
Beckwith, 
Belden, 
Belknap, 
Bergen, 
Bingham, 
Boothman, 
Boutelle, 
Bowden, 
Brewer, 
Brosius, 
Brower, 
Browne, Va. 
Buchanan, N. J. 
Burrows, 
Burton, 
Butterworth, 
Caldwell, 
Cannon, 
Caswell, 
Cheadle, 
Clark, Wis. 
Cogswell, 
Coleman, 
Comstock, 
Conger, 
Craig, 
Dalzell, 
Dargan, 


127 Republicans, 


So the motion to recommit with instructions to report back a bill for free 


NAYS—140. 


Dingley, 
Dolliver, 
Dorsey, 
Dunnell, 
Dunphy, 
Elliott, 
Evans, 
Ewart, 
Farquhar, 
Finley, 
Flick, 
Flood, 
Flower, 
Frank, 

Gear, 
Geissenhainer, 
Gest, 
Gifford, 
Greenhalge, 
Grosvenor, 
Hall, 
Hansbrough, 
Harmer, 
Haugen, 
Hemphill, 
Henderson, Ill. 
Henderson, Iowa 
Hill, 

Hitt, 
Hopkins, 
Houk, 
‘Kennedy, 
Kerr, Iowa 
Ketcham, 
Kinsey, 


13 Democrats. 


coinage was rejected. 


On thequestion of the passage of the bill as amended, it was decided in the 


affirmative. 


Adams, 
Allen, Mich. 
Arnold, 
Atkinson, Pa. 
Atkinson, W. Va. 
Baker, 
Banks, 
Bayne, 
Beckwith, 
Belden, 
Belknap, 
Bergen, 
Bingham, 
Boothman, 
Boutelle, 
Bowden, 
Brewer, 
Brosius, 
Brower, 
Browne, Va. 
Buchanan, N. J. 
Burrows, 
Burton, 
Butterworth, 
Caldwell, 
Cannon, 
Caswell, 
Cheadle, 
Clark, Wis. 
Cogswell, 
Coleman, 
Comstock, 
Conger, 
Connell, 


134 Republicans, 


Abbott, 
Alderson, 
Allen, Miss. 
Anderson, Kans. 
Bankhead, 
Barnes, 


Lacey, 

La Follette, 
Laidlaw, 
Laws, 

Lind, 
Lodge, 
Maish, 
Mason, 
McComas, 
McCord, 
McCormick, 
McDuffie, 
McKinley, 
Miles, 
Moffitt, 
Moore, N. H. 
Morey, 
Morrill, 
Morse, 
Mudd, 
Mutchler, 
Nute, 
O'Donnell, 
O’ Neil, Mass. 
O'Neill, Pa. 
Payne, 
Payson, 
Pickler, 
Pugsley, 
Quackenbush, 
Quinn, 
Raines, 
Ray, 

Reed, Iowa 
Reyburn, 


‘ 


PASSED THE HOUSE, 


YEAS—135. 


Craig, Ketcham, 
Dalzell, Kinsey, 
De Haven, Lacey, 
Dingley, La Follette, 
Dolliver, Laidlaw, 
Dorsey, Laws, 
Dunnell, Lind, 
Evans, Lodge, 
Ewart, Mason, 
Farquhar, McComas, 
Featherston, McCord, 
Finley, McCormick, 
Flick, McDuffie, 
Flood, McKinley, 
Frank, Miles, 
Funston, Moffitt, 
Gear, Moore, N. H. 
Gest, Morey, 
Gifford, Morrill, 
Greenhalge, Morrow, 
Grosvenor, Morse, 
Hall, Mudd, 
Hansbrough, Nute, 
Harmer, O’ Donnell, 
Haugen, O'Neill, Pa. 
Henderson, Ill. Payne, 
Henderson, Iowa, Payson, 
Hermann, Perkins, 
Hill, Pickler, 
Hitt, Pugsley, 
Hopkins, Quackenbush, 
Houk, Raines, 
Kennedy, Ray, 
Kerr, Iowa Reed, Iowa 
1 Wheeler. 

NAYS—119. 
Bartine, Breckinridge, Ark. 
Barwig, Breckinridge, Ky. 
Biggs, Brickner, 
Blanchard, Brookshire, 
Bland, Buchanan, Va. 
Blount, Bullock, 


Stone, Ky. 
Stone, Mo. 
Tarsney, 
Tillman, 
Townsend, Colo. 
Tucker, 
Turner, Ga. 
Turner, Kans. 
Vandever, 
Walker, Mo. 
Washington, 
Wheeler, Ala. 
Whitthorne, 
Wike, 
Wilkinson, 
Williams, Il. 
Wilson, Mo. 
Wilson, W. Va. 
Yoder. 


Rife, 
Rockwell, 
Rowell, 
Russell, 
Sanford, 
Sawyer, 
Scranton, 
Scull, 
Sherman, 
Simonds, 
Smith, W. Va, 
Smyser, 
Snider, 
Stephenson, 
Stivers, 
Stockbridge, 
Struble, 
Sweney, 
Taylor, E, B. 
Taylor, Il. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Thomas, 
Tracey, 

Van Schaick, 
Venable, 
Wade, 
Walker, Mass. 
Wallace, N. Y. 
Wickham, 
Wiley, 
Williams, Ohio, 
Wilson, Ky. 
Wilson, Wash. 
Wright, 
Yardley. 


Reyburn, 
Rife, 

Rowell, 
Russell, 
Sanford, 
Sawyer, 
Scranton, 
Scull, 
Sherman, 
Simonds, 
Smith, W. Va. 
Smyser, 
Snider, 
Stephenson, 
Stivers, 
Stockbridge, 
Struble, 
Sweney, 
Taylor, E. B. 
Taylor, Ill. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Thomas, 
Vandever, 
Van Schaick, 
Wade, 
Walker, Mass. 
Wallace, N.Y. 
Wickham, 
Williams, Ohio 
Wilson, Ky. 
Wilson, Wash. 
Wright, 
Yardiey. 


Bynum, 
Candler, Ga. 
Carter, 
Caruth, 
Catchings, 
Chipman, 


| 
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Clancy, Hatch, Morgan, Springer, 

Clarke, Ala. Hayes, Mutchler, Stewart, Tex. 

Cobb, Haynes, Oates, Stockdale, 

Cooper, Ind. Heard, O’Ferrall, Stone, Ky. 

Cothran, Henderson, N.C. O’Neall, Ind. Tarsney, 

Cowles, Herbert, O’ Neil, Mass. Tillman, 

Crain, Holman, Outhwaite, Townsend, Colo. 

Crisp, Kelley, Owens, Ohio Tracey, 

Culberson, Tex. Kilgore, Parrett, Tucker, 

Dargan, Lane, Peel, Turner, Ga. 

Davidson, Lanham, Penington, Turner, Kans. 

Dockery, Lee, Perry, Venable, 

Dunphy, Lester, Ga. Pierce, Walker, Mo. 

Edmunds, Lester, Va. Quinn, Washington, 

Elliott, Lewis, Reilly, Wheeler, Ala. 

Ellis, Maish, Richardson, Whitthorne, 

Enloe, Mansur, Robertson, Wike, 

Flower, Martin, Ind. Rockwell, Wiley, ‘ 
Forney, McClammy, Rogers, Wilkinson, j 
Fowler, McClellan, Rowland, Williams, Il. 4 
Geissenhainer, McCreary, Sayers, Wilson, Mo. ; 
Gibson, McRae, Seney, Wilson, W. Va. f 
Goodnight, Montgomery, Shively, Yoder. 

Grimes, Moore, Tex. Skinner, 


112 Democrats, 7 Republicans. 


SILVER BULLION BILL. 


In the Senate, Tuesday, June 17, 1890. 


(Journal, first session Fifty-first Congress, page 377.] 


The Vice-President laid before the Senate the unfinished business of yes- 
terday, the bill (H. R.5381) directing the purchase of silver bullion and the 
issue of Treasury notes, and for other 


urposes. 


On the question, Shall the bill pass? it was decided in the affirmative. 


YEAS—#. 
Bate, George, Morgan, Squire, ] 
Berry, Gorman, Paddock, Stewart, ; 
Blodgett, Harris, Pasco, Teller, } 
Butler, Hearst, Payne, Turpie, : 
Call, Ingalls, Pierce, Vance, 
Cameron, Jones, Ark. Plumb, Vest. 
Cockrell. Jones, Nev. Power, Voorhees, 
Coke, Kenna, Pugh, Walthall, J 
Colquitt, Manderson, Ransom, Wolcott. : 
Daniel, Mitchell, Reagan, : 
Eustis, Moody, Sanders, : 


27 Democrats, 15 Republicans. 


NAYS—25. 


Aldrich, Dawes, Hiscock, Spooner, 

Allen, Edmunds, Hoar, Stockbridge, ; 
Allison, Evarts, McPherson, Washburn, ; 
Blair, Frye, Morrill, Wilson, Md. ‘ 
Casey, Gray, Platt, ; 
Chandler, Hale, Sawyer, 

Cullom, Hawley, Sherman, 


22 Republicans, 3 Democrats. 


VOTE TO CONCUR IN FREE SILVER AMENDMENT. 
House of Representatives, Wednesday, June 25, 1890. 


(Journal, first session Fifty-first Congress, page 785. ] 
The House proceeded to the consideration of bill H. R. 5381. 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I suppose the first motion would be a motion to 


an 
~ 


hates 9 


concur in the Senate amendments—that the vote toconcur takes precedence. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is correct. The question is upon the first 
amendment of the Senate, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Amend by striking out section 1, and insert tLe following: 

‘“**'That from and after the date of the passage of this act the unit of vaiue 
in the United States shall be the dollar, and the same may be coined of 412} 
grains of standard silver, or of 25.8 grains of standard gold; and the said 
coins shall be legal tender for all debts, public and private. That hereafter 
any owner of silver or gold bullion may deposit the same at any mint of the 
United States to be formed into standard dollars or bars for his benefit and 
without charge; butit shall be lawful to refuse any deposit of less value than 
$100, or any bullion so base as to be unsuitable for the operations of the 
mint.’”’ 


Mr. CONGER. I demand the yeas and nays on that. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. ; ’ 
The question was taken; and it was decided in the negative. 


YEAS—135. 


Abbott, Caruth, Forney, Lewis, 
Alderson, Catchings, Fowler, Magner, 
Allen, Miss. Chipman, Funston, Mansur, 
Anderson, Kans. Clarke, Ala. Gibson, Martin, Ind. 
Anderson, Miss. Clements, Gilford, McClammy, 
Bankhead, Cobb, Goodnight, McClellan, 
Barnes, Connell, Grimes, McCreary, 
Bartine, Cooper, Ind. Hare, McMillin, 
Blanchard, Cothran, Hatch, McRae, 
Bland, Cowles, Haynes, Mills, 
Blount, Crain, Heard, Montgomery, 
Beatner, Crisp, Hemphill, Moore, Tex. 
Breckinridge, Ark Culberson, Tex. Henderson,N. C. Morrill, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Cummings, Herbert, Morrow, 
Brickner, Davidson, Hermann, Norton, 
Brookshire, De Haven, Holman, Oates, 
Brown, J. B. Dockery, Kelley, O’Ferrall, 
Brunner, Dorsey, Kerr, Pa. O’Neall, Ind. 
Buchanan, Va. Edmunds, Kilgore, Owen, Ind. 
Bullock, Elliott, Lane, Owens, Ohio 
Bunn, Ellis, Lanham, Parrett, 
Bynum, Enloe, Laws, Paynter, 
Candler, Ga. Featherston, Lee, Peel, 
Carlton, Fithian. Lester, Ga. Penington, 
Carter, Forman, Lester, Va. Perkins, 
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Perry, Shively, Tarsney, Wheeler, Ala. Stewart, Tex. Tillman, Whitthorne, Wilson, w. Va. 
Peters, Skinner, Tillman, hiting, Stockdale, racey, Wike, Yoder 
Pierce, Smith, Il, Townsend, Colo. Whitthorne, Stone, Ky. Venable, Willcox, 

Post, Springer, Tucker, Wilkinson, Stone, Mo. Wheeler, Ala. Williams, I. 

Reilly, Stewart, Ga. Turner, Ga. Williams, Tl. 

Richardson, Stewart, Tex. Turner, Kans. Williams, Ohio All Democrats, 

Bobertson, Stockdale, Venable, Wilson, Mo, In the Senate, Tuesday, July 10, 1890. 

Rowland, Stone, Ky. Wade, Wilson, W. Va. . e e ; 

Savers, Stone, Mo. Washington, (Journal, first Session Fifty-first Congress, page 421.) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Chair lays before the Senate the report 
of the committee of conference on the bill (H.R. 5381) directing the purchase 
of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other pur. 
poses. The report of the committee has been read at length. 


112 Democrats, 22 Republicans, 1 Wheeler 


NAYS--152, 





Ie 72 som Atkinson, Cummings, Johnson, Ind. aines, 
In the House, July 12, 1890. Bacon, Curtis, Johnson, N, Dak. Randall, 
On the question of agreeing to the report of the conference committee it Barwig, Cutting, <etcham, Ray, 
Was decided in the affirmative. Belden, Dalzell, Kribbs, Rayner, 
Belknap, Daniell, Lagan, Reed, 
YEAS—122. Beltzhoover. De Forest, Lapham, Reyburn, 
. Bentley, Dingley, Lind, Rife, 
Adams. Dalzell, Laidlaw, Rowell, Bergen Doan, © Little Robinson, Pa 
Allen, Mich. Darlington, Laws, Russell, Bingham. Dolliver Lockwood. Russell, 
Anderson, Kans. Dingiey, Lehlbach, Seuil, Boutelle Dunphy Lodge Scull 
Atkinson, Pa. Dolliver, McComas, Simonds, Bowman English. Loud.’ Seerloy 
Atkinson, W.Va. Dorsey, McCord, Smith, 11). Bray ley ; Fellow = Lynch Shonk ' 
Baker, Dunnell, McCormick, Smith, W.Va. Brickner Fitch. Magner Smith : 
Banks, Farquhar, McDutftie, Snider, Brosius, ’ Flick. McAleer. Sperry, 
Bartine, Featherston, McKenna, Spooner, Brunner, Geary, McDonald, Stephenson, 
Bayne, Finley, Mofmitt, Stephenson, Buchanan, N. J. Geissenhainer McGann, Stevens, 
Beckwith Plick, Morey, Stewart, Vt. Bunting, Gillespie, McKaig, Stone, C. W 
lnap, Flood, Morrill, Stivers, Burrows, Greenleaf, McKenna, Storer, 
Bergen, Frank, Morrow, Stockbridge, Bushnell, Griswold. McKinney, Stout, 
Bliss, Funston, Morse, Sweeney, Cable. Grout. Meyer, Stump, 
Bowden, Gear, Mudd. Taylor, E. B. Cadmus, Hall, Miller, Taylor, Il. 
wer, Gest, Niedringhaus, Paylor, 111. Caldwell, Hallowell, Milliken, Taylor, J. D. 
Brosius, Gifford, O'Neill, Pa. @aylor, J. D. Castle, Hamilton. Mitche}]. Tracey, 
Brower, Grosvenor, Osborne, omas, Causey, Harmer, Mutchler, Walker, 
Buchanan,N.J. Hau en, Ow en, Ind. Thompson, Chapin, Harter. Newberry, Warner. 
Burton, Henderson, ml. Payne, Townsend, Colo. Chipman, Haugen. O’Donneil’ Waugh, 
Caldwell, Henderson, lowa Payson, Townsend, Pa, lancy, Hayes, Iowa O'Neil, Mass. Vever, 
Cannon, Hermann, Perkins, Vandever, Cobb, Mo. Haynes, Ohio O'Neill, Pa. Wheeler, Mich. 
: Carter, Hill, Peters, Van Schaick, Coburn, Henderson, Iowa ( uthwaite, Willcox, 
Caswell, Hitt, Pickler, Walker, Mass. Cockran, Hitt, Page, R. I. Williams, Mass. 
i Cheadle, Hopkins, Post, Wallace, N. Y. Cogswell, Hoar, Page, Md. Wilson, Ky, 
i Cogswell, . Houk, Quackenbush, Williams, Ohio Coolidge. Hooker, N.Y, Pattison, Ohio Wilson, Wash. 
Coleman, Kelley, aines, Wilson, Ky. Coombs, Hopkins, Pa. Payne, Wilson, W. Va. 
t Comstock, Kennedy, ay, : Wilson, Wash, Covert, Hopkins, I. Perkins, Wolverton. 
i, Conger, Ketcham, Reed, Iowa Wright, Cox, N. Y. Houk, Tenn. Post, Wright. 
Connell, Kinsey, Reyburn, Yardley. : betes or ~ 
Cooper, Ohio acey, Rife. 81 Democrats, 67 Republicans. 
Cutcheon, La Follette, Rockwell, NAYS—149 
» 2 = V L. ° * . 
11 Republicans and Mr. Featherston Abbots, Buchanan, Va. Dixon, Henderson, N. & 
NAYS—90, Alderson, Bullock, Dockery, Hermann, 
Alexander, Bunn, Dungan, Holman, 
Abbott, Chipman, Heard, Mutchler. Allen, Busey, Edmunds, Houk, Ohio 
Allen, Miss, Clancy, Hemphill, Norton, Arnold, Butler, Ellis, Johnson, Ohio 
Anderson, Miss. Clunie, Hen erson, N.C. Oates, Babbitt, Bynum, “pes, Jolley, 
: Bankhead, Cooper, Ind. Holman, O’Neall, Ind. Bailey, Byrns, Everett, Kem, 
S Barwig, Cothran, Hooker, O'Neil, Mass. Baker, Caminetti, Fithian, Kilgore. 
. Biand, Crain, Kerr, Pa. Owens, Ohio Bankhead, Capehart, Forney, Kyle, 
z Blount, Crisp, Lanham, Parrett. Bartine, Caruth, Fowler, Lane, 
; Boatner, Culberson, Tex. Lawler, Paynter, Beeman, Cate, Funston, Lanham, 
Breckinridge, Ark. Davidson, Lester, Va. Peel, Blanchard, Clark, Wyo. ‘yan, Lawson, Ga. 
. Breckinridge, Ky. Dibble, Lewis, Penington, Bland, Clarke, Ala. Gantz, Lawson, Va 
% Brickner, Dockery, Maish, Pierce, Blount, Cobb, Ala, Goodnight, Layton, 
2 Brookshire, Dunphy, Martin, Ind. Price, Bowers, Cowles, Gorman, Lester, Ga. 
fs Brunner, Elliott, Martin, Tex. uinn, | Branch, Cox, Tenn. Grady, Lewis, 
7 Buchanan, Va. Ellis, McAdoo, Reilly, Breckinridge, Ark, Crain, Tex. Halvorson, Livingston, 
; Bullock, Enloe, McClammy, Robertson, Breckinridge, Ky. Crawford. Hare, Long, 
Bynum, Forman, McClellan, ogers, Bretz, Culberson, Harries, Mallory, 
Candler, Ga. Forney, eary, Rusk, Broderick, Davis, Hatch, Mansur, 
/ Carlton, Goodnight, McMillin, Sayers, Brookshire, DeArmond, Heard, Martin, 
i Catchings, Hayes, McRae, Shively, Bryan, Dickerson, Hemphill, McClellan. 


Adams, Craig, La Follette, Sanford, _On the quest on of concurring in the report, if was decided in the affirma 
Allen, Mich. Culberston, Pa, Laidlaw, Sawyer, ive, 
Andrew, Cutcheon, Lansing, Scranton. YEAS—39. 
Arnold, a Dargan, Lehlbach, Scull, Aldrich, Edmunds, MeMillan, Sanders, 
Atkinson, Pa. Darlington, Lind, Sherman, Allen, Evarts, Manderson. Sawyer, 
Baker, De Lano, Lodge, Simonds, Allison. Farwell Mitchell Sherman 
Banks, Dingley, Maish, Smith, W. Va. Biair, Frye. Moody, ' Spooner, ' 
Bayne, Dolliver, Mason, Smyser, Casev. evrlaw Sattionen, : ? 
5m) asey, Hawley, Pettigrew, Squire, 

Beckwith. Dunnell, McAdoo. Snider, Cullom, Higgins, ierce Stewart 
Belden, Dunphy, McComas, Spinola, Davis, Hiscock, Platt, ' Stockbridge, 
Belknap, Evans, McCord, Spooner, Dawes, Hoar. Plumb. Washburn, 
Bergen,- Farquhar, McDuffie, Stephenson, Dixon, Ingalis Power Wolcott 
Bingham, Finley, McKenna, Stewart, Vt. Dolph: Jones, Ney Quay,’ ° 
Bliss, Flick, McKinley, Stivers, All} ’ , Oe 
Boothman, Flood, Miles, Stockbridge, Au Republicans, yee 
Boutelle, Flower, Milliken, Struble, NAYS—23, 
Bowden, Frank, Moffitt, Stump, Barbour, Colquitt, Jones, Ark Turpie, 
Brewer, Gear, Moore, N. 5. Sweney. Bate, Daniel, Kenna, Vance, 
Brosius, Geissenhainer, Morey, Taylor, E. B. Blackburn, Faulkner, McPherson, Vest, 
Brower, Gest, Morse, Taylor, Ti. Call, Gibson, Pasco, Voorhees, 
Browne, Va. Greenhalge, Mudd, Taylor, Tenn. Carlisle, Gorman, Pugh, Walthall. 
Buckalew, Grout, Mutchler, Thomas, Cockrell, Hampton, Ransom, 
Burrows, — Niedringhaus, Townsend, Pa. Coke, Harris, Reagan, 
Burton, Hansbrough, O'Donnell, Tracey, ll rats. 
Butterworth, armer, O'Neil, Mass. Turner, N.Y. All Democrats 
Caldwell, Haugen, m p Neill, Pa. Vandever, MOTION TO TABLE PREE-COINAGE BILLIE. 
Campbell, Henderson, Iu. -ayne, Van Schaick, > innh o ° 
Candler, Mass. Henderson, Iowa Payson, "aux, : In the House, March 24, 1899, 

annon, Till. Pugsley, Waddill. The House, pursuant to the Special order, resumed consideration of the bill 
Caswell, Hitt, Quackenbush, Wallace, Mass. (H.R. 4426) for the free coinage of Silver, for the issue of coin notes, and for 
Cheadle, Hopkins, Quinn, Wallace, N.Y, other purposes. 
Cheatham, Houk, Raines, Watson. Mr. BLAND demanded the previous question on the pending amendments 
Clancy, Kennedy, Reed, Iowa Wiley, and on the bill to its engrossment and third reading. 
Cogswell, Kerr, Iowa Reyburn, Wilcox, Mr. ang which noved to lay the bill on the t —. 

‘ol n, Ketcham, ife, Wilson. Ky. Mr, 5 move O lay the b on the ta e. 
ee Kinsey, Rowell. Wilson, Wash. And the question being put, Shall the bill lie on the table? it was decided in 
Conger, Knapp, Rusk, Wright, the negative. oe 
Covert, Lacey, Russell, Yardley. YEAS—i4g, 

130 Republicans, 22 Democrats. Amerman, Craig, Pa. Huff, Powers, 

Andrew, Crosby, Hull, Quackenbush, 
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Population. per (tion per 
capita. | capita. 
81, 443, S21 $14.06 | $13.85 
32, 064, 000 | 14. 09 13. 98 
32, 704, 000 | 10. 96 10. 23 
33, 365, 000 | 20, 23 | 17. 84 
34, 046, 000 | 20. 72 19. 67 
34, 748, 000 | 22. 16 20. 57 
35, 469, 000 | 21.27 18. 99 
36, 211, 000 20.11 18, 28 
36, 973, 000 19. 38 18. 39 
37, 756, 000 18. 95 17. 60 
38, 588, 371 18. 73 17. 50 
39, 555, 000 18.75 | 18.10 
40, 596, 000 | 18, 79 18, 19 
41,677,000} 18.58 18. 04 
2, 796, 000 | 18. 83 18, 13 
43, 951, 000 | 18. 16 | 17.16 
45, 137, 000 | 17. 52 16.12 
46, 353, 000 | 16. 46 15. 58 
47,598,000} 16.62 15. 32 
48, 866, 000 | 21.52 | 16. 75 
5O, 155, 783 | 24. 04 19. 41 
51, 316, 000 | 27.41 | 21.71 
52, 495, 000 | 28. 20 22. 37 
53,693,000} 30.60 22. 91 
54, 911, 000 31. 06 22. 65 
56,148, 000 | 32. 37 23. 02 
57, 404, 000 31. 50 | 21.82 
58,680,000; 32.39) 22.45 
59, 974, 000 34. 39 | 22.28 . 
61, 289, 000 | 33. 86 22. 52 
62, 622, 250 | M. 24 | 22. 82 
63, 975, 000 34. 31 23. 41 


McCreary, Patton, Snodgrass, Washington, RECAPITULATION. 
McKeighan, Paynter, Snow, Watson, Sat a atid Ue eae ee : 
McMillin, Pearson, Stackhouse, Weadock, ciisiaiten 
McRae, Pendleton, Steward, Ill. Wheeler, Ala. Yes ; Seales in Amount in 
Meredith, Pickler, Stewart, Tex. White, Car U ’ i Sts | circulation. 
Mills, Pierce, Stockdale, Whiting, _ | United States. | 
Montgomery, aie one Ky. ao Cc. . —|—- 
nag eilly. Sweet, illiams, Ill. “ 2449 109 477 3435, 407. 252 
oon Richardson, Taylor, V. A. Wilson, Mo. aoe p= =“ = = pi | er ro =e 
Norton, Robertson, La. Terry, Winn, 1862 SRR 358. 452, 079 334, 6 7 744 
O'Ferrall, Rockwell, Tillman. Wise, pment 674,867,283 | 595, 394, 038 
O'Neill, Mo. Sayers, Townsend, Youmans, ec 705, 588. 067 669, 641. 478 
Otis, Scott, Tucker, The Speaker. ee | 770,129,755 | 714,702, 995 
Owens, Sheil, ‘Turner, cee | 754,927,954 | 673, 488, 244 | 
Parrett, Shively, Turpin, | ipa | 728,200,612 | 661, 992, 069 | 
Patterson, Tenn. Simpson, Warwick, — "16, 553, 578 | 680, 103” 661 
130 Democrats, 11 Republicans, 8 People’s Party. 1869 ‘aieal 715, 351, 180 664, 452, 891 
EE citencithennebesin | 722, 868, 461 | 675, 212, 794 
The following official table shows the amounts of money in the United | 1871 ee 741, 812, 174 | 715, 889, 005 
States, in the Treasury, and in circulation on the dates specified: | 1872 ean 762, 721, 565 | 738, 309, 549 
1873 -...| 74,445,610 | 751, 881, 809 
JULY 1, 1801. 1874 nS 806,024,781 | 776,083,031 | 
87 | 273,509! 7% 947 | 
(Population, 63,975,000; circulation per capita, $23.45. | an saqesan ies | = oo oes } oa pa a 
- Oe re — | 1877... 1. | 763, 058, 847 | 728 314, 883 
yenera | Ey jo daoknacdual | 791, 253, 576 | 729, 132, 634. | 
stock coined |In Treasury. | ee in | 1979.2 27220 1,051,521,541| 818,631,793 
or issued. | Pre Oe Ee coanmedeoune 1, 205, 929, 197 | 973, B82) 228 | 
a . $$ | ______|___— a 7 ate aes 1, 406, 541,823 | 1,114, 238,119 | 
| parame 1, 480,531,719 | 1,174, 290, 419 | 
Gold coin, ineluding bullion in BN ccasnnenta 1, 643, 489,816 | 1, 230, 305, 696 | 
TEMES « cccdvcgonansccep s¥ndsscres $646, 582, 852 | $239, 263,689 | $407, 319, 163 i 1, 705, 454,189 | 1,243, 925, 969 | 
Standard silver dollars, including | : t CN 1, 817, 658, 336 | 1,292, 568, 615 
pullion in Treasury ............-... 438, 753,502 | 379, 927, 32: 58, 826,179 | agg“ 1, 808, 559,694 | 1,252, 700, 525 | 
Subsidiary silver. ............---.---- 77, 848, 700 19, 629,480 | 58,219,220 | jag7 | 4,900, 442,672 | 1,317,539, 143 
Gold certificates............-...-----. 152, 486, 429 32, 423,360 | 120,063,069 | igag 2, 062, 955,949 | 1,372, 170, 870 
Silver certificates................---. 314, 715, 185 7,479,219 | 307, 235, 966 f SMD, . ss csece 2, 075, 350,711 | 1, 380, 361, 649 
Treasury notes, act July 14, 1890. .... 50,228,417 | 9,879,713 40, 348,704 | 19900... | 2 144, 226.1590 | .1, 429, 251, 270 | 
United States notes............-..-.- | 946,681,016 | 3,473,656 | 343,207,360 | 499). ----- "77 2, 195, 224,075 | 1,497, 440, 707 
National-bank notes ..........---.-.- | 167,927,974 | 5,706,928 | 162, 221,046 
pencereneennenntel accent tenet ileal iie titi nial 
DE saidiiene ico sneqiitetecnadentes 2, 195, 224,075 | 697,783, 368 | 1, 497,440,707 | Nore.—The difference between the 
elt oes ia ee ee de a ' th 


Table exhibiting, approximately, the stock of money in the aggregate 








and per capita in the pri cipal countries of the world. 





| Stock of silver. 
‘ _ > : ie “ie Of & — ; ee 
Countries. E Opulation. Stockof gold.) py) legal Limited 
| } tender. tender. 

United i an otiencs neatieae cnsiinesons | 65,000,000 | $687,000, 000 $480, 000,000 | $876,000, 000 
United: FRIIS « nde wads ddnben cvswiens | 38,000,000 550, 000, O00 |.............. .. 100,000, 000 
PREROS ceddéeesadedbeweiicisenhivoayatttens | 39,000,000 900, 000, 000 | 650, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 
GeTIAGRY <csguidesesedesewsesdavecccesesa 49, 500, 000 500, 000, 000 | 103, 000, 000 102, 000, 000 | 
Bolsith. sc cilittiiesedte Binns tlan dae ets comia 6, 100, 000 65, 000, 000 | 48, 400, 000 6, 600, 000 | 
[tal ¥..cesibitice an wou deickienbe Wherwenedi 31, 000, 93, 605, 000 | 16, 000, 000 34, 200, 000 | 
GWitZOPlaNid.....-0.-cseco-rcececeucececee} 3,000,000 15, 000, 000 | 11, 400, 000 3. 600, 000 | 
Q¥OSCO. ctcendenedsweds tenascin whasemouie 2, 200, 000 2, 000, 000 | 1, 800, 000 2 200, 000 | 
SOA... 2o<acthdadtinnde dds ancdtinedheténene 18, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 | 90, 000, 000 35, 000, 000 | 
POG CRI oth dn Sh dine dckauinananeadknnccen | 5, 000, 000 IT Ua semen kien widinioa « 10, 000, 000 | 
Austria-HUngAary ... 2... 200.65. cbaenvee 40, 000, 000 31, 330, 000 90, 000, 000 |... 22. } 
Nother RA. 6 0008 w06s co sess ecesewdoue 4, 500, 000 25, 000, 000 | 61, 800, 000 3, 200, 000 | 
Scandinavian Union 32, \ ) ere ..--| 10,000,000 | 
WRG cole Reaeisectecsqacansenncheseed 1 190, 000, 000 22,000,000 | 38, 000, 000 
TURRET cs cadocaseuccasces 50, 000, 000 |. .....-....-.. 45, 000, 000 | 
AWBUPETB s cccccasisintewesion ett tee0 tessa 100, G00, G00 |... 4.2.4/..--.. 7,000, 000 | 
Egypt RN Ra a i ee / < | ae 15, 000, 000 
a en cate acnes 5, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 |.._.... | 
Comtral ASIII sc ccnctosteccccenivcssst “SCPE lediwus naaseneuns i GOD | ccncpswwdavits | 
South AMPs sccccciwes ceewesuwncns secs 45, 060, 000 SR GR. O00 fn ccc cccacccal 
JODO cists etn mii icniasainann melita’ 90, 000, 000 («epee 
oR Aah cant se Ra PT Ee RR RNR + 900,000,000 |-.........____| 
CRBS... . 0 nt chad wdecincesedeguctiindnaGheuns| GHepOee eee teedubadebadsodene } 700, 000, 000 |.............. | 
Fie TR iia a brks sein tic tentebrencetiiles detain bina lalintacatiimndiitin bint 100, 000, 000 |... 2.2... } 
CRITI ni Ne EE ee a 16, 000,000 |..........-- : 5, 000, 000 | 
OUDE, TI, Siete c ckide os cecddddotocaie 20, 000, 000 | 1, 200, 000 800, 000 

DO oii viitstthd ienininbedttondinpiane 3, 656, 935, 000 3, 401, 100,000 | 543, 600, 000 





BUREAU OF THE MINT, TREASURY DEPARTMENT, May 24, 1992. 


3, 944, 700, 000 


Total. 


$556, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 
700, 000, 000 | 
205, 000, 000 

5i, 000, 000 


50, 200, 000 | 


15, 000, 000 
4, 000, 000 | 
125, 000, 000 | 
10, 000, 000 | 
90, 000, 000 
65, 000, 000 | 
10, 000, 000 | 
60, 000, 000 | 
45, 000, 000 | 
7, 000, 000 | 
15, 000, 000 | 
59, 000, 000 | 
500, 000 
25, 000, 000 


900, 000, 000 | 
700, 000, 000 | 
100, 000, 000 | 

5, 000, 000 


2, 000, 000 











Uncovered 
paper 


$422, 390, 000 | § 


20, 530, vOu 


81, 402, 000 | 
107, 000, 000 | 


54, 000, 000 
163, 471, 000 
14, 000, 000 
14, 000, 000 
94, 000, 000 
6, 000, 000 
260, 000, 000 
40, 000, 000 


27, 000, 000 | 


500, 000, 00€ 


2, 000, 000 
2, 000, 000 
300, 000, 000 
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Money |Circula- 





amount of money in the country and 
e amount in circulation represents the money in the Treasury. 


Per capita. 


Silver. 


#10. 57 $8. 55 
14. 47 2.63 
23.07 | 17.95 | 
10.10} 4.14 
10.66 | 9.02 
3.02; 1.62 
5.00 | 5.00 

91] 1.82 
5.56! 6.94 
8. 00 2. 00 

77 2.25 
5. 55 14, 44 
3.72) 1.16 
1.68; .53 
1.52/ 1.36 

25.00} 1.7% 
14.29; 2.14 

43) 4.31 

ee , 17 
1. 29 | 7 
2.25 1.25 

Lie cabeiien dike 3.53 

la a nies 1.75 


40, 000, 000 


40,000,000 | 10.00} 1.00 


| 2,281, 793, 000 | 





} 


3.56) Lil 





Statement showing the amounts of paper currency issued and retired between July 1, 1861, and July 1, 1879. 








Description. ine pe a 

Old demand notes ........-...... pais ciudghnscbnieibaccnsi pi wid aibtatiak Gb s abionie / suly a at 
oa Feb. 25, 1862 
CR I hs bi ccc Armen oasioua ecient sia July 11, 1862 
Mar. 3, 1863 

a July 17, 1862 
Postal and fractional CULrency ....... .. cee ec cess cose ssedewvesses Sasscess Mar. 3, 1863) 
i June 30, 1864 
National-bank notes_........... sped itis cictcane dae aitedliiinibe-oned aadeddilaienwes June 3, 1864 








a4Including demand notes. 
Standing on July 1, 1879, fractional currency to the amount of $15,842,605.78. 


ime of the remainder is supposed to be held as specimens, only very small sums being received occasionally for redemption. 
ws 





Amount author- 


ized 


Highest amount 
issued. 


b Not to exceed $50,000,000 (see act of March 3, 1863). 


850, 000, 000. 00 

10, 000, 000. 60 
150, 000, 000. 00 
150, 000, 000. 60 
150, 000, 000. 00 


5 50, 000, 000. 00 


(é) 


¢ All retired. 


ST 355, 448, 578. 00 


$60, 030, 000. 00 | 


@ 449, 338, 902.00 | 


49, 102, 660. 27 


Amount retired. 


} 
| 


j 
| 


$59, 968, 530. 00 | 


$6. 51 $25. 62 
80 17.9% 

2 09 | 43. 11 
2.16 16. 40 
8. 85 28. 53 
5. 27 | 9.91, 
4.67 | 14.67 

6. 36 9. 09 
$23; 17.72 
1.20 | 11. 20 
6.50} 9.52 
18.89 | 28.88 
3.14 | 8. 0:2 
4:42 | 6. 65 
aeptaii en 2. 88 
ee dibeaall 26. 75 
eT 16. 43 
;. ae 4.91 
67 | 4 

§, 57 | 10. 57 
1.40 ; 4. 90 

11 | 3. 64 
Sneed 1.75 
8.89} 13.56 
20. 00 31.00 


E. O. LEECH, Director « 


Paper.| Total. 


Outstanding 
July 1, 1879. 


$61, 470. 00 


i 
102, 657,886.00} 346, 681, 016.00 


| 


(¢) | 


(a 


25,756, $81.00 | 329, 691, 697. 00 





@The records in the Department show out- 


It is estimated that about $8,500,000 of it have been lost or destroyed, and 
é Indefinite. 


f Prior 


eae 


ae tatcoedie’ ax 
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Statement showing the amounts of interest-bearing obligations issued and retired between July 1, 1861, and July 1, 1879. 





Authorizing Amount 
acts. authorized. 


Highest a amount 


Outst anding 
issued. 


Description. vuly 1, 1879, 


PREF retired. wa] Suite 


( 778, $16, 600 
Twenty year 6 per cent bonds July 17, 1861 250, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 


139, $21, 350 189, 321 on 

Five-twenties of 1862, 6 per cent » . 515, 000, 000 514, 771, 600 , 369, 402, 500 
Loan of 1863, 6 per cent ba 75, 000, 000 75, 000, 000 75, 000, 000 
One-year notes of 1863 (5 per cent) . 44, 520, 000 44, 471, 315 48, 685 
pee Pn ce PN OP eS oa SR és a wee 400, 000, 000 169, 460, 09 166, 442, 500 37, 500 

Yompound-interest notes , 549, 67 . ns 

Dod June 30, 1864 (¢) 177, 045, 770 266, 336, 350 “9, 090 
Ten-forties of 1864 (5 per cent) Mar. 3, 1864 200, 000, 000 196, 117, 300 57, 692, 150 138, 425, 150 
Five-twenties of 1864 (6 per cent) June 30,1864 400, 000, 000 125, 561, 300 125, 489, 500 71, 800 


Seven-thirty notes, 7.3 per cent ! July 17, 1861 $140, 091, 750 = $140, 094, 750 § 8189, 321, 350 (a) 


..do 
Seven-thirty notes of 1864 and 1865 (7.3 per cent) , 000, 830, 000, 000 829, 852, 450 147, 550 


Five-twenties of 1865 (6 per cent) 203, 327, 250 203, 181, 600 145, 650 

Consols of 1865 (6 per cent) 332, 998, 950 . 1, 600, 900 

Consols of 1867 (6 per cent) 379, 618, 000 g 5 41, 224, 400 

Consols of 1868 (6 per cent) 42, 539, 350 2, 4: 20, 103, 550 
Fuly 14 1870 486, 043, 000 


* Jan. 20, 1871 €13, 957, 000 
Five per cent funded loan of 1881 Jan. 1 4 1875 » 


Mar. 3, 1875 


Four and one-half per cent funded loan of 1891 pf > po - 000, 000 |. 


Four per cent funded loan of 1907 : say i* ae . 636, 520, - os 


Refunding certificates Feb. 26, 1879 i 40, 012, 750 


a Exchanged for twenty-year bonds. d Issued in exchange for 5 yee cent notes of 1863. c Indefinite. dad For refunding purposes. e In 
exchange for 5 per cent bonds of 1858. J For purchase of silver for subsidiary coins. g¥or the Mississippi jetties. A For resumption pur- 
poses. i No limit. j Convertible into 4 per cent bonds, funded loan of 1907. 


Post-Office Appropriation Bill. see at a glance how utterly impracticable and unsatisfactory this 
method must be. 
To illustrate, suppose an office to be established in one of the 
SPEECH new and rapidly developing States of the West, 10 miles from 
the nearest office—the base of supply—the cancellations of tl . 


+ office just established amount to only $20 perannum,. This woul 
H O N J O H N L ° W J L S O N ; provide the magnificent sum of $13.33 for once, twice, or cares 
times a week service during the year,-provided such service or 
te ee any part of it could be secured for that sum. The offer of sucha 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, niggardlysum for any such service is an offense against common 
Tuesday, May $1, 1892. decency and an insult to the intelligence of this generation. The 


tin Steteiea Sateait tos Comsaibannn cata Meas ei on eae, de result is that a great many really needed officesare within ashort 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8224) making appropriations for time abandoned, leaving the country people without that _ 
the service of the Post-Offiice Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, to which they are in equity and good conscience entitled. 

1893— Mr. Chairman, we should appropriate a sufficient amount to 
Mr. WILSON of Washington said: extend the mail routes and to make all biweekly routes triweekly 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: The bill under discussion (H. R. 8224) makes | and all triweekly routes six times a week, and authorize the es- 

appropriation for the postal service for the fiscal year ending | tablishment of regular service to any office within fifteen days 

June 30, 1893. of its establishment. "With this change authorized by Congress, 
No question now before the country is attracting more earnest with adequate a ne and an honest desire on the part 

attention than the necessity for increased postal facilities. The | of the majority of the House to extend to these pioneer people, 
demand for the establishment of new post-offices, increased mile- | these mighty makers of empire, even these increased mail facili- 
age on railway, star, and steamboat routes, increased facilities | ties, it would, [ believe, in 4 great méasure remove or satisfy the 
for free-delivery service, with the accompanying agitation for | demand for free delivery in rural districts, a proposition at the 
free delivery in the rural districts, have made the appropriation | present time in my judgment utterly impracticable. 

for the postal service of peculiar interest at tlris session of Con- | _During the progress of this debate much has been said, and 

gress. ably said, in advocacy of free delivory in rural districts. Per- 
There is‘no question but that the people living far trom rail- | sonally and politically I am not only willing but anxious to secure 

roads and in rural districts are demanding, and have a right | everything for the farmer within my power. I do not see why 
to demand, additional and improved mail facilities, and I ear- | they should not have as good postal service as anybody else, and 
nestly hope that this House will fairly, liberally, and intelligently | 1 am willing to go asfar as anyone to secure for them their rights 
meet this demand. While I donot believe the time hasarrived | in the premises. 

in this country of magnificent distances when we are able to For a single moment let us examine this question and see what 

give free-delivery to the rural districts, I am of opinion that the | it would cost for free delivery in its proper sense in the rural 

demands of the rural dwellers may be met, in part at least, with | districts. : ; : 
slight expense, by making some changes in the method and the There are in the United States €6,384 post-offices, of which 
manner of conducting the ‘star-route service of the country. 8,500 are within the limits of incorporated cities, villages, and 

It seems to me, sir, that if a law could be enacted authorizing | boroughs; 568 of these offices have the free-delivery service at 
the Postmaster-General,within fifteen days after the establish- | @ present annual rate of expenditure aggregating (an average of 
ment of a post-office, to advertise and let to the lowest bidder a | about $19,000 each) $10,510,531.05. 

contract to carry the mails with due frequency to that office, it The remaining 7,932 incorporated cities and villages, it is esti- 

would in a great measure improve the present system, and to a | mated, could be ar with free-delivery service under the 

great extent satisfy the demand for rural free-delivery service. present law fixing letter-carriers’ salaries at a cost of $1,(00) 
Under the present laws and regulations of the Department, | each, $7,932,000. 

upon the establishment of a new post-office, which the frontier To collect the mail even once a dav from and deliver it at the 

settlers may have been petitioning for for several years, the only | doors of the patrons of the remaining 57,884 post-offices at unin- 

mode of serving that office is by what is known technically as | corporated villages and to rural dwellers, owing to the great dis- 

‘special service;” that is to say, authorizing the postmaster at | tance some of them reside from the post-office, would cost an im- 

anewly established office tosecure whatever mail facilities he may | mense (unascertainable) sum, probably an average of $2,000 per 

be able to.obtain from the nearest mail route at a compensation | office. Instances would occur where addressees reside 20 or 3) 

to the carrier of not to exceed two-thirds of the cancellation of | miles from the post-office, requiring an expenditure of several 

his office, thus practically rendering the newly established office | dollars to deliver one letter. 

inoperative eand frequently resulting in its discontinuance aftera| Therefore,to supply such service to patrons of these 57, 884 

few months’ almost exasperating so-called mailservice. Anyone | small post-offices at $2,000 each would cost (annually) $115,768, 000. 

who has attempted the establishment of a new post-office will! In placing these figures before the House I do not vouch for 


& 
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their absolute correctness; it is not possible for anyone to deter- 
mine definitely what the cost of such an undertaking would be. 
However, this estimate is from the best obtainable data, and I 
invite to it the earnest and thoughtful consideration of those giv- 
ing this matter attention. 

Much has been said by the eminent gentlemen who have pre- 
ceded me in regard to the inequality of the postal provisions 
made for those residing in the free-delivery cities and the farm- 
ing communities. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES] says: 


What are you going to do with this question of inequality? There are | 


four hundred and seventy-four free-delivery offices in which that system is 
a burden on the Treasury. The people of the rural districts demand free 
delivery. You coneede it impracticable. Is that the only answer we are to 
make to their demand? 


The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES] further says: 
Postal incomes are derived through the postage paid on letters, newspa- 


mails. No more postage is paid on these in towns and cities where they have 
free delivery than is paid on the same mail matter deliverable in the coun- 
try, except in respect to city correspondence, Where there has been no free 
delivery established a letter from one citizen in the town or city to another 
citizen of the same town or city when mailed therein, as drop-letter, requires 
but 1 cent postage; but where free delivery has been established, instead of 
1-cent, 2-cent postage must be placed on a letter tosecure its ro y car- 
rier, and thus in the large cities, like New York, Philadelphia, and cago, 
brings into the Treasury a very largely increased amount of revenue, I admit, 
and makes them more than self-sustaining. 


In this connection, and that the House may understand fully 
and definitely the specific sources of revenue at free-delivery of- 
fices over nonfree-delivery offices, the following is respectfully 
submitted: 

One cent per ounces on local letters. 





emergencies, which can not otherwis: be met, and which have 
for years been allowed; the present running rate of expenditure 
per annum for incidentals is $425,056.05. This latter item (for 
incidentals) is mainly used for street-car fare and horse hire 
allowances to letter-carriers who otherwise could not possibly 
handle the present volume of mail matter, arfd the remainder 
of this item is for collection carts, letter boxes, carriers’ satch- 
els, furniture, etc., and the amount thereof can not be curtailed 
or withdrawn without crippling the free delivery, the most 
sensitive branch of the public service. 

If no provision whatever is to be made by this Congress, to 
mest the steadily increasing volume of business at the free de- 
livery offices already established, nor to provide for the exten- 
sion of this service to suburban additions to those offices, nor for 
the purpose of extending the service in any direction whatever, 


| norfor the purpose of relieving the already over-burdened letter- 


pers, books, periodicals, and commercial packages which go through the | carriers, many of whom are at present exceeding the eight hours 


required by law, the appropriation propoced aggregating only 
$10,450,000 is far below the requirements of the service as at 
present organized, shown above to be $10,510,531. 

To that amount should be added whatever sum may be neces- 
sary to provide for the increasing volume of the service at the 


| offices already established, for the extension of the service to 


suburban additions, and for the es‘ablishment of service at new 


| offices which have never yet received it; and to meet these de- 


| 


One cent for all newspapers delivered by carriers, except | 


weeklies. 

One cent for periodicals not exceeding 2 ounces. 

Two cents for periodicals exceeding 2 ounces. 

One cent per pound on all second-class matter for delivery from 
box or general delivery. 

One cent per pound on local weekly papers, which are free at 
all other offices in the county where published. 

These increased rates of local postage for cities that have the 
free-delivery service bring a large amount of surplus revenue in 
the larger offices. But that the expense of the free-delivery 
service in its entirety ever was or ever will be fully paid from 
the postage on local matter is as diaphanous as an iridescent 
dream. Nor is there, Mr. Chairman, any logical reason why 
the expense of this service should be paid from the postage on 
localmatter. Noris it true that the free-delivery service is ben- 
eficial to those persons only who reside in free-delivery cities. 

It is estimated that 75 per cent of the postal receipts are de- 
rived from the sale and use of 2-cent postage stamps and postal 


cards for other than local postage purposes, and in so far as the | 


handling of this class of mail matter by free-delivery employés 
is concerned it is wholly and entirely gratuitous. All postage, 
except the additional local postage above referred to, is for the 
transportation of mail matter between post-offices. 

Moreover, the free-delivery service is burdened by the collec- 


tion and delivery of thousands of tons of dead-head matter under | 3.44 cor tik: Gita hie, tmaneel ‘cokes of th in tt 
| Oe pe ent, crease in the gross 


the ‘‘ penalty postage system.” 
Let us be fair, just, and liberal, Mr. Chairman, while pleading 


for improved mail facilities for the farmer; nor let us forget the | 
valuable, or underrate the herculean services that are being | 


performed by the 10,000 letter-carriers and the 7,000 railway 
postal clerks who are handling all this postal matter increased 
and ever increasing by force of the efficiency of the manner in 
which it is handled. 

There are to-day in the free-delivery branch of the postal serv- 
ice 10,738 letter-carriers. Their salaries as fixed by the law of 
February 21, 1879 (20 Statutes at Large, page 317), will for the 
fiscal year under discussion aggregate $9,513,900. Under the 
law of June 27, 1884 (23 Statutes at Large, page 60), these car- 
riers are entitled to fifteen days’ leave of absence annually with 
pay; and during these vacations substitutes must be appointed 
to temporarily fill their places at the rate of $600 per annum. 
For this purpose $268,450 will be necessary to fulfill the require- 
ments of the law. (See 22 Statutes: at Large, page 185.) 

The promotion of faithful and efficient letter-carriers in com- 
pliance with the provisions of this same law during the fiscal 
year will cost $297,125. And if not a solitary additional letter- 
carrier is appointed between this time and July 1, 1892, the sum 
actually necessary under the operation of law for salaries ($9,513,- 
900), vacations ($268,450), and the promotion of letter-carriers 
($297,125) simply to continue the employment of those already in 
the service during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, will be 
$10,079,475. 

In addition thereto $3,000 is estimated for this appropriation 
for temporary carriers to be allowed for short periods of time at 
watering places and summer resorts; $3,000 for holidays and 
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mands the estimate of the Postmaster-General, which was an 
exceedingly modest estimate, should be allowed by this House. 
The Postmaster-General’s estimate was $180,000 for additional 
letter-carriers and $7,500 for the pay of substitutes for the 300 
additional carriers to be provided by the $180,000 above men- 
tioned; and to this aggregate of $10,697,031.05 there should be 
added whatever may be by this House deemed proper for the 
support and extension of the experimental free-delivery service. 
- The Postmaster-General, hoping to get his estimate down so that 
the strictest economy would suggest no further reduction, placed 
his estimate too low for the actual requirements of the service. 
The percentage of increase in the annual appropriations for 
free delivery, as shown in the following table, will be of inter- 
est in this connection: 
Table showing percentage of increase of appropriation for free-delivery service 
of each year over former fiscal year. 














‘ | Increase | | Increase 
» Appropri-| over | a Appropri-| over 
Year. ation. former || Year. | ation. | former 
year. | year. 
F awe ane ee Tee. ee eo me teen 
| Per cent. | | Per cent. 
SI i ils ma nab Sicinat CD Tanda anae ea | $9, 094, 485 | 13. 68 
is tissiende sade 5, 522, 500  ' 4g k,.. eeeepes | 10, 092, 542 | 10. 97 
Go aaa ate 7, 000, 000 Se ESL, ghee noniy 10, 754, 943 | 6.56 
3.44 
| 


1889 onesie 8, 000, 000 36. 2D ji THS0*... .....22 ase | 10, 450, 000 





* Recommended by ‘committee. 

The pending estimate made by the Postmaster-General of $10,- 
754,943 is an increase of only 6.56 per cent over the current ap- 
propriation, is by far the smallest percentage of increase asked 
in years, and the committee propose to reduce the percentage to 


receipts of the eighty-eight free-delivery offices which were in ex- 
istence in 1880 was, between that time and the next census year, 
9.49 per cent annually; and the annual percentage of increase in 
the business of the free-delivery offices since the census year of 
1890 is probably greater than during the former decade. 

The following table, showing the number of letter-carriers ap- 
pointed each month from January 1, 1880, to December 31, 1891, 


| will fully illustrate the already overdrawn economy in the allow- 


ance of letter-carriers: 
Number of letter-carriers appointed in each month From January 1, 1880, to and 
including December 31, 1891. 
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At the end of the fiscal year 1880 there were in the service 2,688 
letter-carriers. The foregoing table commences with the cal- 
endar year 1880 and shows the additional number appointed each 
month down to December 31, 1891. 

The gentlemen on the other side of the House, in the absence 
of any better excuse for the unwarranted cut recommended in the 
estimate for the postal service, have referred to and reiterated 
the statement that certain balances of the former appropriation 
remain unexpended; in other words, they argue that any arbi- 
trary sum the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads rec- 
ommends and is appropriated should be expended regardless of 
the actual needs of ‘the service. 

To illustrate the inconsistency and fallacy of this argument in 
the present case, in reference to one branch of the service, I sub- 
mit the following table, showing the appropriations, expendi- 
tures, and unexpended balances on account of the free delivery 
for the ten preceding fiscal years: 

Free-delivery system. 


a 


Year. Appropriation. | Expenditure. |Unexpended. 


| 
#2, 625, 000. 00 


ee: Bo a sath Ook Bd $2, 623, 373. 76 81, 626, 24 
ON ae ae 3, 200, 000. 00 8, 176, 117. 34 23, 882. 66 
Na ad 3, 514, 653. 40 8, 504, 249, 52 10, 403. 88 
Na ne re 4, 065, 000. 00 8, 986, 007. 96 78, 992. O4 
Ss er Sk es 4, 485, 000. 00 4, 812, 423. 87 172, 576. 63 
ea oO elas 4, 928, 531. 25 4, 618, 706. 77 309, 824. 48 
at ae 5, 522, 500. 00 5, 426, 376. 80 96, 123. 20 
a ia aii ctatrapgeea 2 7, 000, 000. 00 6, 968, 258, 52 31, 741. 48 
CA. ores Ack sea'y di an bouk 8, 000, 000. 00 7, 979, 957. 83 20, 042. 17 
a i 9, 094, 485. 00 9, 072, 862. 27 21, 622. 73 





It will be observed by a close examination of the figures for 
free-delivery system thatin the years 1886and 1887 large amounts 
remained unexpended by the Administration then in power. In 
the year 1886, $172,576.63 was unexpended, and the Committee 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads increased the appropriation for 
free-delivery system over $500,000, notwithstanding the unex- 
pended balance. For the year 1887, the unexpended balance was 
$309,824.48, and yet we find they increased the appropriation for 
this branch of the service nearly one million dollars. Yet the 
honorable chairman of this committee has contended that be- 
cause there is a small unexpended balance there is no necessity 
for an increase. 

Mr, Chairman, I thoroughly sympathize with those who are 
anxious to secure those additional mail facilities and especially 
as to the free-delivery service to which they are so justly enti- 
tled. I have had several cases in our State of cities who ur- 
gently appeal and demand the free service. These cities come 
under the law, and I have endeavored in every way within my 
power to obiain for them what they should have. A few days 
ago I submitted to the Postmaster-General resolutions adopted 
by the Chamber of Commerce of New Whatcom, Wash., urging 
the free-delivery service at that point, to which I received the 
following reply: 

MAY 23,.1892. 


Sir; Ihave the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
2th instant, inclosing copy of resolutions adopted by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of New Whatcom, Wash., setting forth the desire of that city for 
free-delivery service. 

In reply you are respectfully informed that I am aware of the great and 
increasing labor imposed upon the employés of the city post-office of New 
Whatcom, and I would cheerfully render the relief requested, but for the 
fact that bill No. 8224, reported by chairman of the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads, so cuts the estimates for the postal service as to pre- 
clude the possibility of our complying with the reasonable and steadily in- 
creasing demands of the service, however great the necessity, or urgent the 
request therefor. 

fe yet hope the proposed cut in the estimates will not be insisted upon 

by Congress, but until the appropriation has been finally and favorably 

assed upon, the Department can not give any encouragement to the New 

hatcom office for free delivery, nor to any other, to hope for any addi- 
tional allowance during the next fiscal year. 

Referring especially to the free-delivery service (H. R. 8?24), reported to 
the House April 16, provides $10,450,000 for the ensuing fiscal year (#857,450 
more than the current appropriation), which is an increase thereon of only 
3.54 per cent, while the increase in former appropriations for this service 
over previous years was as follows: 


Percentage of increase in— Per cent. 
1887 17. 40 
1888 . . 
1889 
1890 





In other words, the amount of increase in the appeareetions for the free- 
delivery service over former years has been as follows: 





rn OU... 14s. dae Uuiiibana se ckbahs dnhuminSiadth Guns $803, 664. 29 
1887-"88, over former _. . 1,585, 585. 54 
ee a OCOR CONUNOT. «5 sanna. dduccnsendccect . 1,018, 260, 82 
1889-90, over former . 1,095, 957.59 
M0-'Gl, aver former.......... .... .....0-..ce- 28 - 1,020, 381. 69 
I 3 994, 901. 00 
IIE FEE AL ELA ELLIE LL SP AS 357, 458, 00 


The average annual percentage of increase in the number of letter-carriers 
* - the re offices in the United States between 1880 and 1890 was 
.43 per cent. ” 
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The average annual percentage of increase in expenditures for free-deliy- 
ery service at all the free-delivery offices in the United States between 1889 
and 1890 was 16.23 percent. 

The great increase in the number of carriers during that period was main} 
due to three causes: (1) Increase in the volume of business, (2) increase in 
the frequency (efficiency) of service, and (3) the change in the law reducing 
hours of service per day required of letter-carriers. The first two causes 
continue to be factors for consideration in providing for this service in places 
where it is already established, and the increase of 3.54 per cent proposed in 
the pending bill, it is believed, wil! not be sufficient to meet the requirements 
of the service in the cities where it is now established, without establishing 
it at any additional offices. The third cause can not be ignored in estimat- 
ing expenses, as overtime claims continue to accumulate notwithstanding 
increase in the force. 

The increase (above mentioned) of 16.23 per cent in the expenditures for 
the free delivery between 1880 and 1890 was due principally to the three 
causes above stated, all of which causes are factors to be considered in de- 
termining whether the 3.54 per cent increase proposed by the pending bill 
will a, the just claims of the people in those cities where the service is 
now established, and in addition thereto provide for the establishment of 
the service at the offices (fifty-one in number) which now have the statutory 
requirements, and those that may become entitled thereto’on the basis of 
receipts shown at end of present fiscal year, or by reason of increase in 
population. 

It is believed the estimate submitted by the Department, for the free-de- 
livery service, is under, rather than over, the absolute requirements of the 
country in this behalf. 

In this connection it may be well to add that the carefully prepared esti- 
mate submitted by the First Assistant Postmaster-General, made from the 
best obtainable data, as ee in his annual report, page 47, was $11,109,943. 
From this estimate the Postmaster-General, in transmitting his depart- 
mental estimates, deducted $355,000, thereby reducing the estimate to $10,- 
754,943, which was only 10.08 per eent over the previous appropriation, and 
from the Postmaster-General's estimate the House committee have deducted 
$304,943, and recommend an appropriation of only 3.54 per cent, in the face of 
the fact that the average annual percentage of increase in the expenditures 
for this service from 1880 to 1890 was 16.23 per cent. 


Very respectfully, JOHN WANAMAKER 


Hon. JOHN L. WILSON, Postmaster- General. 


House of Representatives. 


This is a letter similar to what other members have received. 
I understand many of them are in a position similar to myself, 
and although they have urgently pressed free-delivery service 
for their cities are unwilling to make appropriation to carry the 
same into effect. 

Mr. Chairman, in reply to the statement made by the honora- 
ble chairman of the committee [Mr. HENDERSON of North Car- 
olina], I will say that the appropriation for clerk hire, rent, 
light, and fuel for first and second class offices is totally inade- 
quate and not in accordance or commensurate with the increase 
in the service. For first and second class offices the committee 
has not deemed it wise to make any increase whatever for rent, 
fuel, and light. The appropriation is exactly the same for this 
class of offices as for the present year. 

By the adjustment of Presidential post-offices in effect July 1, 
1891, 128 offices were assigned to the first class, 602 offices to the 
second class, and 2,254 offices to the third class, making a total 
of 2,984 Presidential offices in effect July 1, 1891, or anet increase, 
as contrasted with the number of Presidential offices, by classes, 
July 1, 1890, of 12 first class, 52 second class, and 188 third class 
offices—a total increase of 252 Presidential offices, or 9.2 per cent. 

The records show that the total increase of gross receipts which 
accrued at these Presidential offices for the four quarters ended 
March 21, 1891, was $4,875,695, or 10.7 per cent. 

The records also show that the average number of additional 
Presidential offices added to the list quarterly from July 1, 1890, 
to date is 56. 

Under existing law, the adjustment of Presidential salaries 
on the basis of the receipts at the respective offices for the four 

uarters ended March 31, 1892, is now under way, to take effect 

uly 1 next, and present indications show that the increases as 
hereinbefore stated, in effect July 1, 1891, contrasted with July 
1, 1890, will be exceeded. 

On the item of clerk hire, the most important and vival con- 
nected with the postal service, I earnestly call the committee's 
attention to the following statement showing the appropriations 
for clerk hire as made by the Congress for each of the fiscal 
years ended June 30, 1888, to June 30, 1892, inclusive, with the 
inerease in amount and per cent for each year, and also the con- 
servative estimate for clerk hire made for the ensuing fiscalyear. 


i  —— 


A i Increase. 

Fiscal year ended June 30— Peon Y —————- 

, Amount. | Percent. 

MT deinipactine ss aebewh ophint destin’ abanredaah ba $5, 550, 000 $400, 000 7.8 

inn dihcs mangidh os a yrnshdagnd a Ruiiiaicdedne achallih 5, 950, 000 400, 000 7.2 

Ean ie. tl wn caitinatn ss Gite aha iaieiee oar 6, 550, 000 600, 000 10. 1 

RG Caitnethdtusckscbech Jc kedued Puatihibece on 7, 390, 000 840, 000 12.8 

Se ddaddncidininninnss s-cunentileh side ciniscocll 8, 060, 000 670, 000 9.1 
Estimate of First Assistant Postmaster- 

General. 
ee hinadndgiiies hasten bitin: chides ntaalies ids 8, 625, 000 565, 000 7.0 
Hatimate of Postmaster-General. 
alin lalb sn tat ea tite ivdt ececdencat | SA 400, 000 4.9 
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It should be stated in this connection that the increase for the 
fiscal years 1890, 1891, and 1892, in excess of the increase for the 
fiscal years 1888 and 1889, was chiefly due to the requirements of 
the classification act passed by the Congress under date of March 
2, 1889, to take effect July 1, 1889. The additional amount re- 
quired under the said classification act, July 1, 1889, was esti- 
mated at $350,000. The law was put in operation, however, 
without the estimated increase of $350,000 being approved by 
the Congress, but the appropriation for the next fiscal year (1890) 
was increased by the Congress in the sum of $300,000 on account 
of the requirements of the classification act. 

Relative to the expenditure for clerks in post-offices for the 
past fiscal year in the sum of $7,361,983.96, it should be stated 
that this sum represents the aggregate amountcovered by proper 
vouchers for clerk hire asapproved by the Auditor of the Treas- 
ury for the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1891, for accounts audited to September 15, 1891. For the 
balance of the third quarter of 1891, viz, from September 15 to 
September 30, 1891, the additional sum of $10,212.19 has been 
approved by the auditor, making the total sum to September 30, 
1891, $7,372,196.15. The amount allowed for clerk hire for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1891, to date, may be stated at $8,056,- 
080.58, showing an available balance of $3,919.42, which balance 


will yet be absorbed by accounts outstanding, as under existing | 


law accounts for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1891, will be open 
for two years. 

Calling attention to the appropriation for rent, fuel, and light 
for first and second class offices, I invite careful attention to the 
following statement, showing the appropriations as made by 
Congress for rent, fuel, and light for first and second class offices 
for each of the fiscal years ended June 30, 1888, to June 30, 1892, 
inclusive, with increase in amount and per cent for each of the 
said fiscal years, namely: 








Increase. 














Appropria- | aie ‘ 
tion. | Amount. | Percent. 
$520, 000 $25, 000 5.1 
550, 000 30, 000 5.8 
610, 000 60, 000 10.9 
665, 000 55, 000 9. 
731,500 | 66,500 10.0 
| 
Estimate of First Assistant Postmaster- 
General. | 
LEB... cdduniirwrendennidyele thst wlinlsigs soit wnbeiéiagn 772, 000 40, 500 5.5 
Estimate of Postmaster-General. 
IDO: cca ee oak 747, 000 15, 500 | 2.1 
} 
| 





It will be observed, on glancing at the above figures, that the 
increase of the appropriation for rent, fuel, and light for first 
and second class offices for the three fiscal years ended June 30, 
1891, averaged about 10 per cent, while the increase as estimated 
by the First Assistant Postmaster-General for the ensuing fiscal 
year is only 5.5 per cent. 
ing into consideration the probable amounts that will be saved 
for rent, fuel, and light for first and second class post-offices 
moved from rented quarters into Government buildings during 
the years 1892 and 1893. 
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ers submitted for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1891, to Septem- 
ber 15, 1891. The‘records of the Auditor’s officeshow that to 
September 30, 1891, vouchers for the additional sum of $4,353.07 
have been approved, making the total amount approved for rent, 
fuel, and light for first and second class post-offices for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1891, audited to September 30, 1891, $649,- 
436.12. The amount allowed for rent, fuel, and light for first 
and second class post-offices for the fiseal year ended June 30, 
1891, to date, is $727,251.91, showing an unexpended balance of 
$4,248.09, which amount will be absorbed in the settlement of 
the account of the first and second class postmasters for the said 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the attention of the committee 
to some more figures in relation to fuel and light in third-class 
post-offices, but I will premise what I have to say on that subject 
by stating that not only did not the Postmaster-General ask or 
estimate for the $190,000 reported in this bill for increase of rail- 
way mail facilities at the South, but he specifically stated that 
he did not want that appropriation and should not use it. Yet 
we find this party of economy and reform willing to put into this 
bill $190,000 not estimated for, which the Postmaster-General 
has stated specifically he does not require and can not and will 
not use 

A MEMBER. What is that for? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Why, it is to expedite mails 
in the South, a subsidy to Southern railroads. 

Mr. BURROWS. Nota subsidy to a railroad, surely? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Yes, itisasubsidy to the South- 
ern railroads. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Theline towhich the gentleman refers starts 
from Boston. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Yes, itgoesclear up to Boston, 
and in the other direction all the way to Tampa Bay, Fla., and 
is known as the Plant system. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Is it possible that there is a subsidy in this 
bill? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Of course it is a subsidy, $190,- 
000, which the Postmaster-General said he did not want and 
could not use. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iam astonished! 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. How much did the 
gentleman say the committee recomended fer that service? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I said, in round numbers, 
$190,000. 

Mr. HENDERSON of NorthCarolina. It is$196,614.22,which 
is $98,807.57 less than was appropriated by the Fifty-first Con- 
gress in spite of the Postmaster-General saying then that he did 
not want it. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. 





I admit that the gentleman is 


| correct in that, but the Postmaster-General never used that 


This is a conservative estimate, tak- | 


This estimate was modified by the Post- | 


master-General and reduced to an increase of only $15,500, or 2.1 | 
per cent, while the estimate as approved by the House commit- | 
tee is exactly the same amount as appropriated for rent, fuel, | 


and light for first and second class post-offices for the current | 


fiscal year, showing no increase whatever. 

In order better to understand this estimate, recall the fact 
that by the adjustment in effect July 1, 1891, 128 Presidential 
post-offices were assigned to the first class, and 602 offices to the 
second class, making a total of 730 first and second class offices, 
and a net increase, contrasted with the first and second class 
offices in effect July 1, 1890, of 12 first-class and 52 second-class 
offices, or a total increase of 64 first and second class offices. 
And itshould be stated, the adjustment now in process of review, 
to take effect July 1 next, from present indications, will no doubt 
exceed this increase,* and unless provision is made for this 


natural increase in the number of first and second class offices, | 


not to mention the increase and expansion of almost the entire 
list of first and second class offices, the postal service must suffer 
or be impaired. 

The statement showing an expenditure of $645,083.05 for rent, 
fuel, and light for first and second class post-offices shows the 
aggregate of amounts approved by the Auditor on proper vouch- 





*Nots.—Adjustment in effect July 1, 1892, includes 10 additional first-class 
offices and 74 second-class offices, a total of 84 additional first and second class 
offices to be provided for. 





| 





| minutes expired? 
| North Carolina [Mr. HENDERSON}, and did not get a chance to 


money, and that ought to have been a sufficient reason for the 
»yresent Post-Office Committee not to have brought another simi- 
ar appropriation in upon this bill. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. The committee re- 
ported only the amount that the Postmaster-General did use for 
the current year, estimated by him to be $196,614.22. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. He did not use it. 

Mr. HENDERSON of NorthCarolina. He did use the amount 
that is recommended to be appropriated by this bill. 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Chairman, [ should like to have the 
amendment reported. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, have my five 
I was interrupted by the gentleman fiom 


say what I had intended to say. 

Mr. BERGEN. [ask unanimousconsent that the gentleman’s 
time be extended for five minutes. 

Mr. WISE. I object, because he is talking about a subject 
which we have not yet reached. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Well, if I do not get in what 
I want to say at this time, I will get it in on the next paragraph. 
I move to strike out the last word. I hope the gentleman from 
Virginia will not object to that. 

Mr. WISE. I objected only because you were speaking about 
a subject not yet under consideration. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. It had already been spoken of 
and it is a subject that is in the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman from Washington permit 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. 
figures. 

Mr. BUTLER. 
tion? 


When get through with these 


It is merely a question for my own informa- 


eit et 


gst 


“way 
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Mr. WILSON of Washington. I do not know that I can give 
the gentleman any information, but I will try to. What is his 

uestion? 

. Mr. BUTLER. Ihave been trying to find in this bill the words 
‘* Southern lines,” and 1 would like to know where they are to be 
found. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I did not suppose you would 
find that «:.pression in the bill, because it is not there. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is not there! 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. No; but if you will examine 
the geography of your country and the route along which this 
line runs you will probably find that it is a Southern line, and 
sometimes called the Atlantic Coast line to Tampa, Fla. 

Mr. BUTLER. Butthere is nothingin the bill toindicate any 
particular line. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Well, I suppose that indica- 
tion was probably left out on purpose. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is not there, and I wanted to know how the 
gentleman discovered that this.was for a Southern line. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. But you find the $196,000 in 
the bill, i suppose? Now, Mr. Chairman, upon this question of 
light and fuel for third-class postmasters I want tocall attention 
to some figures. 

The item of rent, light, and fuel of third-class post-offices has 
been reduced to $500,000, being a reduction of $110,000, or 21.31 
per cent, as compared with the estimate submitted by the Post- 
master-General for the current fiscal year. Said estimate com- | 

ared with the appropriation for the current fiscal year being an 
increase of $17,200, or 2.9 percent. Theestimateas submitted was 
made after a careful consideration of the status of the service 
October 1, 1891, and the practical needs of the service for the en- | 
suing fiscal year. By the adjustment made since October 1, 1891, | 
1,116 post-offices of the fourth class have been assigned to the | 
third class, making the total of third-class post-offices 2,427. 


Any one that will take the trouble to examine the record will | ~ 


learn that the average number of fourth-class offices assigned to | 
third class per quarter is 56. On the basis of this average there 
will probably be 2,483 third-class post-offices raised to this class | 
on July 1, next. The estimate submitted by the Post-Office De- 
prrtment would therefore be required for the ensuing fiscal year, 
and the cutting down of this appropriation by a majority of the 
House must, of necessity, cause more inconvenience throughout 
the country in all of the small offices of the character of fourth 
class. The compensation allowed for these offices is already suffi- 
ciently small, and I think a cut made by this committee is un- 
warranted, unwise, and unjust. ‘ 

I desire briefly to call attention to the mail messenger service 
in the Second Assistant Postmaster-General’s Department. The 
amount appropriated in this bill is $1,100,000, or $53,000 less 
than the service is costing to-day. Think of it; we are appro- 
priating $53,000 less to continue the service already in force, 
making no provision for increased messenger service through- 
out the entire country, and for that natural but abnormal in- 
crease of 10 per cent that is taking place each fiscal year. Can 
anything demonstrate the impracticability of this bill and the 
inadequacy oi the appropriation more than the amount appro- 
priated for this purpose? To extend the mail messenger serv- 
ice throughout the country, pero J in the rural districts, 
where needed, will be impossible without sufficient appropria- 
tion. It is unnecessary to elaborate upon this subject. 

The fact that we have expended already more than the com- 
mittee intended to appropriate is sufficiently apparent and needs 
no argument from me. t am much interested, and necessarily 
so, in seeing that proper amounts are appropriated for increased 
mail facilities. Living in a section of the country that is devel- 
oping with enormous rapidity, there are many demands upon 
me for increased facilities of all kinds and character. I want 
the people in the part of thecountry I have the honor to repre- 
sent, as well as the whole United States, to enjoy that increased 
service to which they are entitled, and I shalldoallin my power 
to arrive at that end. mye | the time that we were a Terri- 
tory, under Mr. Cleveland’s Administration, the postal service in 
that section of the country was practically abandoned, and it re- 
quired a thorough and complete reorganization and development 
in the State of Washington. I desire at this time to thank the 
Postmaster-General and his subordinates for their cordial and 
earnest assistance and sympathy in endeavoring to give to Wash- 
ington that relief so needed and demanded. 

The percentage of increase in the post-offices in the State of 
Washington was 51 per cent; Oregon, 20 per cent; Wyoming, 30 





per cent; Montana, 30 per cent; Dakota, 10 per cent; Idaho, 24 

r cent; while the net increase throughout the United States 
in all the States and Territories was a little less than 10 per cent. 
I desire to submit herewith a statement of increase in the miles 
traveled per annum in the States of Washington, Idaho, Mon- 


tana, North and South Dakota on December 31, 1891, as compared 
with the same mileage July 1, 1889: 








Steamboat! 





| 
2 Star | Railroad Total in- 
State. service. | service. service. crease. 
! 
Miles. | Miles. Miles. Miles. 
WORE n= nina cttbacesoed 141, 317.28 | 131, 762. 32 | 1, 110, 937.92 | 1, 384, 017. 52 
ID cereale tienen tale 200, 858. 92 |...........- 35, 221. 16 245, 080. 08 
ED Lik uc nctietwnndeoun 121, 875.82 |............]| 120,921.07 251, 206. 89 
North and South Dakota --+| 904, 196. 68 }............ 143, 840. 17 537, 976, 85 


} 





Sees ase | 866, 688.70 | 131, 762. 32 418, 371. 34 


1, 419, 920, 32 | 2, 
| | 


I wish to also submit the increase of letter-carriers in the free- 
delivery service March 4, 1889, as compared with January |, 
1892, at the following offices: 





Letter-carri- 





ers. 

Post-office. peeeirernnrepere . 
Mar. 4,| Jan. 1, 

1889. | 1892 
I NN a Na on cuaublcaburapeskeatsnetieborethe 3 
Po a, A eens po ald bie ube oclnw da oedema 3 
I I i oe i ebike nee 10 2 
SR ME iia iead adutin whncsendienbheune sid A cmp eiabdadl 5 14 
a el eel 7 19 
PC INN POND Fe i ks isi ugk acdudees secuunubonwest 3 3 
err ae a a ee eS ae 25 | 4 
I i ee ee gmk Sue foo a x 
Coe heel in ls taecn cian 6 8 
be Ps ee 16 


Boise, Idaho Sree 2 


These figures will illustrate that the Fifty-first Congress and 
the Republican party were not only willing to make appropria- 
tions, but were willing to extend them to the far West. They 
were not only brave and courageous enough to increase the pen- 
sion list, but they added greatly to the extent and efficiency of 
the Navy, extended the surveys of public lands, increased the 
efficiency of the Post-Office Department, made a marked success 
of the Agricultural Department, opened 22,000,000 acres of In- 
dian reservations to homestead settlement, and ran the Govern- 
ment upon a more liberal basis than ever before in its history. 


Duty on Tin Plate, ete. 
SPEECH 


HON. BENJAMIN F. SHIVELY, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 15, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8033) to reduce the duty on tin 
plate, terne plate, and taggers’ tin, and torepeal paragraph 209 of section | of 
an act entitled *‘An act to reduce the revenue, and for other purposes ’’— 


Mr. SHIVELY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is not my purpose, in opening this debate, 
to engage in any extended discussion of the general principles of 
cusiom-house taxation. It is too apparent to require comment 
that to levy duties so high as to entirely exclude dutiable im- 
ports is to abandon all customs revenue. Itis equally clear that 
to remit all duties on imports is to abandon all customs revenue. 
Both extremes are inconsistent with the historic policy of the 
Government as well as with its present fiscal necessities, A! 
theories relative to the absolute statutory prohibition of trade, 
or to trade absolutely free from taxation, fall therefore within 
the domain of political and economie speculation rather than 
within the lines of present and practical legislation. Whether 
the subject be approached from the standpoint of a tariff pri- 
marily for the prohibition of traje, or from the standpoint of 
a tariff primarily for revenue, the question is, first, one of the 
selection of the proper articles for the dutiable schedule; and, 
second, the fixing of the proper rate of duty upon such arti- 
cles. The process of selection involves both fiscal and economic 
considerations, Fiscal considerations alone may suggest that a 
given article is a proper subject for a duty simply because it will 
bring revenue to the public treasury. Economie considerations 
may suggest that the mere fiscal return from the duty on such ar- 
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ticle is no possible compensation for the wasteful and prejudi- | 
cial effect of such duty on the general industry and trade of the 
country. The free list in the present tariff law, containing as 
it does articles the like of which are produced in this coun- 
try as well as articles the like af which are not produced in this 
country, is ample evidence from refractory witnesses that an 
import duty is not in itself essentially a good thing, nor the ab- | 
sence of an import duly an essential evil. The great considera- 
tion, in my judgment, is to levy and collect sufficient customs 
revenue for necessary public purposes with the least prejudice to 
the wealth-producing energy of the American people, and the 
least wasteful interference with an equitable and profitable ex- 
change of the products of American labor. 

The subject-matter of the bill. to which I now invite the at- 
tention of the committee relates to tin plate, terne plate, tag- 
gers’ tin, and block, bar, and pig tin. A tin plate is iron or steel 
hot rolled, pickled, annealed, cold rolled, cut into a sheet of com- 
mercial size, and coated with molten tin. A terne plate is the 
same sheet of iron or steel coated with a mixture of lead and tin. 
Taggers’ tin is a sheet of iron or steel of the same general char- 
acter, but of the lightest and thinnest gauge, coated with tin. 
Block, bar, and pig tin are the metallic tin used in coating iron 
or steel. The only difference between tin plate and terne plate 
is the lead that is used in coating the terne plate. The only 
difference between tin plate and taggers’ tin is in the weight of 
the iron or steel sheet. Block, bar, and pig tin are all the same 
in substance, the descriptive terms relating to the different forms 
in which the metallic tin appears in the market. 

Tin plate is used for roofing purposes and in the manufacture 
of tinware of allkinds. In kitchen ware its greatestcompetitor is 
granite ware. In thefruit, vegetable, meat, milk, fish, and poul- 
try canning industry there is practically no substitute for it. 
Terne plate is used almost exclusively for roofing purposes. Its 
principal competitor is galvanized sheet iron. Taggers’ tin is 
used as a wrapper for druggists’ sundries, and for commercial | 
tags. There is no suitable substitute for it. These facts show | 
that the articles affected by the pending bill are imperative ne- | 
cessities te vast and growing American industries, and that tin | 
plate especially is an article of necessary and universal consump- | 
tion among the American people. | 

There have been varying rates of duty on tin plate, terne plate, 
and taggers’ tin for the past fifty years. The act of August 30, 


1842, fixed the rate of duty at 24 per cent ad valorem. The act 
of July 30, 1846, fixed the rate of duty on the same articles at 15 
per cent. The act of March 3, 1857, fixed the rate of duty at 8 
per cent. Theact of March 2, 1861, fixed the rate at 10 per cent: | 
the act of July 14, 1862, at 25 per cent; the act of May 1, 1872, at 
22+ per cent; “the act of February 8, 1875, at 1.1 cents per pound, 
and the act of March 2, 1883, at 1 cent per pound. There never 
has been a duty on tin ore,or block,bar, and pig tin. Theactof 1890 
provided that on and after October 1, 1891, tin plate, terne plate, | 
and taggers’ tin should be subject to a duty of 2.2 cents per pound; | 
that unless it should appear to the satisfaction of the President 
that the American production in any one intervening year of 
tin and terne plates lighter in weight than 63 pounds per 100 | 
square feet be equal to one-third of their importation, tin and 
pe! shall be admitted free of duty July 1, 1897; and that 
on and after July 1, 1893, tin ore and block, bar, and pig tin shall | 
be subject to a duty of 4cents per pound. The bill now under 
consideration provides thaton and after October 1, 1892, tin plate 
terne plate, and taggers’ tin shall be subject to a duty of 1 cent | 
per pound, and that on and after October 1, 1894, these articles 
shall be admitted free of duty, and that tin ore and block, bar, | 
and pig tin shall continue on the free list. 
On the basis of the average importations of tin plate, terne | 
plate, and taggers’ tin for the past three years, the present law | 
| 


would yield, if the entire consumption were imported, about $15,- 
000,000 annually. But it was and is the professed purpose of the | 
defenders of the present law to reduce importations, which in- | 
volves a reduction of revenue. The proposed act would yield 
about $7,000,000 annually until October 1, 1894, When more | 
revenue is needed there are hundreds of other articles on which 
it can be raised with infinitely less prejudice to American in- | 
dustry. The Committee on Ways and Means in reporting this 
bill acted with reference both to the exigencies of the Treasury 
and the interests of the many American industries directly and 
prejudicially affected by the increase of duty in the act of 1890. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, were the issue one of mere physical ability | 
to produce a given result without reference to cost, and without 
reference to loss to the community as a whole, the question 
would be settled in advance. Asa mere matter of physics rather 
than economics there is nothing in the world capable of produc- | 
tion by human labor that can not be produced in the United | 
States. Figs and dates can unquestionably be produced in the | 


ducers be permitted to prescribe the terms of their sale. An 
ordinance would be necessary shutting out all competing figs 
and dates and giving to the District producers a complete mo- 


| nopoly of the District market. When the District consumers, 


under such conditions, should come to pay $1 apiece for figs and 
dates, it might occur to them that they were paying for all the 
loss of time, capital, and labor involved in the enterprise. But 
their compensation would be their consciousness of loyalty to 


the home market and the men who would control it, and a vin- 
| dication of the theory of a diversification of industry. Ido net 


for a moment contend that this illustrates the essential charac- 
ter of tin-plate production in the United States. WhatlI do con- 
tend is that it illustrates the precise character which has been 
given this industry by the defenders of the present law. 

Mr. Chairman, had you hired a man on his own application 
and at his own terms to do a particular thing, it would scarcely 
be a matter of surprise to you to learn that he had actually done 
that particular thing. That he had not done it could furnish 
the only oceasion for surprise that could arise in connection with 
the transaction. The secretary of the American Tin Plate 
Manufacturers’ Association walked into the room of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means in the Fifty-first Congress and demanded 
that the American people be compelled by statute to hire him to 
make tin plate in the United States, and to hire him at his own 
terms. The majority of thatcommittee promptly responded to his 
demand, accepted his terms, and spread his formulaon the statute 
books of the nation over the protests of other American manu- 
facturers, and against the petitions of American farmers, Amer- 
ican canners, and other branches of American industry. Yet 
it seems that we are invited to marvel that tin plate has actually 
been produced in the United States. 

It will not be seriously contended that the act of 1890 changed 
the conditions of tin-plate production in this country or that it 


| a‘Tected the conditions of tin-plate production in foreign coun- 


tries. There is no potentiality in affirmative acts of Congress 
to change the conditions of production. These conditions, so far 
as the law itself was concerned, remained after the law was 
yassed, both at home and abroad, precisely what they were before 
it was passed. The function of the act of 1890 was to change, not 
the conditions of tin-plate production, but the conditions of the 
tin-plate market. The only function of that act was toenable the 
man who produces tin plate in the United States to collecta higher 
price from the Ameriean citizen for it, or tocompel the American 
citizen to give more of the products of his labor in exchange for it. 
The standard of measurement of tin plate in the market is a 
box of tin plate weighing 108 pounds. The average price of tin 
plate in the New York market for the month of April was $5.30 
per box. Of this,$2.373 areimportduty. The other $2.92 is the 
value of the tin plate without the duty. Of every $100 paid for 
tin plate in our market $45 are for tariff and $55 are for tin plate. 
Lf the tin plate be imported the $45 go into the public Treasury. 
If it should chance to be manufactured in this country, the 


| $45 go into the pocket of our American tin-plate producer. To 
| each $100 paid for tin plate at the prices prevailing in the open 


market the American consumers are required to add $80 as 
a bonus to the American tin-plate producer, and this is the 
primary function and effectof the law. Of course the exigencies 
of politics will furnish plenty of talent to show that the Ameri- 


| can consumers are the special objects of solicitude; that they 


are ultimately to be ransomed at the low cost of 80 per cent on 
their investment from the tyranny of foreign high free-trade 
prices based on foreign low free-trade wages; that only for the 
present are they to be chastened, but that while chastening for 


| the present seemeth not joyous, but grievous, nevertheless it is 
| to afterward yield the sweet fruits of peace and profit to those 


who are exercised thereby. [Laughter and applause. | 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the Fifty-first Congress having granted 
to the American tin-plate industry all the power to tax other 
American industries that it asked, inquiry may be made without 


| offense into the progress and extent of this industry. Let it be 


remembered that while the increase of duty did not go into ef- 


| feet until July 1, 1891, the law itself, for all the purposes for 


which it was enacted, went into effect with the approval of the 
act in October, 1890. All the effects of the increase of the duty 
were anticipated in the market nine months before the increase 
of duty actually went intoeffect. This fact is conclusively shown 


| by the statistics of both the majority and minority reports on 


this bill. The reputed authors of the law themselves said in the 
House and Senate when the bill was under consideration that 
preparations were then making for the manufacture of tin-plate. 
One of the manufacturers himself stated on this floor that his 
firm was ready to begin the production at once. In fact, the 
American tin-plate producers have had all the practical advan- 
tages of the increase of duty for the past twenty months, and I 


District of Columbia. More than this, they can be produced | object to having the date of the birth of this statutory infant 
misstated in an effort to magnify its growth. 


here with profit to the producers, provided always that the pro- | 
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It should also be kept in view that tin plates are only coated 
sheet iron and sheet steel, and that the tin-plate industry is a 
part of the general sheet-iron and sheet-steel industry. When 
the law of 1890 was passed there were about seventy rolling mills 
in the United States making sheet iron and sheet steel. It was 
then claimed that the addition of cold rolls and tinning pots was 
all that was required so far as the machinery of the industry is 
concerned. Thus being merely an extension of one of the old- 
est, richest, and most powerful industries in the country, neither 
the novelty of tin-plate production nor the capital required can 
be plead to extol its progress or magnify its present demensions. 

On January 9 the American Tin-Plate Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation gave out for publication a list of the tin-plate factories al- 
ready in operation in the United States, together with those in 
process of construction. Of the total number twenty-four were 
alleged to be turning out tin plate, with a total capacity of 38,550 
boxes per week. This meant 273,475 boxes, or 30,545,300 pounds, 
or over 15,270 tons, for the month of January alone. If that as- 
sociation was dealing simply in capacity, and not product, 
it was very careful to not say so. These figures are modest 
compared with the avalanche of statistics turned loose on the 
country by political tin-plate makers during the past two years. 
But it is a matter of congratulation for Congress and the coun- 


try that the statistics of this new statutory industry, have at last | 


been removed from the exclusive control of the rhapsodist, the 
romancer, andthe dreamer, and brought within the lines of rea- 
sonable certainty. The Government,in the execution of its 
function as a partner with the American tin-plate manufacturer, 
furnishes the latter, at its own expense, with blanks to be filled 
out and sworn to, showing the amount oftin plate produced. It 
furnishes a special agent at its own expense tosupervise the col- 
lection and compilation of these reports. These reports have 
been filed in the Treasury Department, showing the progress, 
extent, and amount of production of tin plate in the United 
States for the nine months ending March 31, 1892. They have 
been arranged and compiled, together with the letters accompa- 
nying them, by the special agent of the Treasury Department. 
They have been printed in document form and are now before 
us. This has all been done at the expense of the Government, 
that they may be used in defending the tax on tin plate in this 
debate, as shown by the letter on page 24 of the ** Special Re- 

rt to the Secretary of the Treasury,” issued ‘* April 26, 1892.” 
fiogiionse.) 

It is true these reports are the ex parte statements of inter- 
ested partics whose franchiss from the Government depends on 
their making a good showing. It is also true that they were 
collected, compiled, and published by an administration which 
claims that the ‘‘ law has created new industries,” and which can 
not be said to be interested in weakening the claim. But I re- 
joice that they are before us, and cheerfully accept them in so 
far as they attempt tostate history as showing the amountof what 
the Treasury Department construes to be tin-plate production in 
the United States. These sworn returns show that the total pro- 
duction of tin plate and terne plate for the three months ending 
September 30, 1891, was 826,922 pounds; that the total production 
for the three months ending December 31, 1891, was 1,409,821 


pounds; that the total production for the three months ending | 


arch 31, 1892, was 3,004,087 pounds; or that the total produc- 
tion for the nine months covered by this report was 5,240,830 

ounds, or about one-fifth the amount claimed by the American 

in Plate Manufacturers’ Association for the month of January 
alone. 

Col. Ira Ayer, the special agent of the Treasury Department, 
who prepared this report, places the average annual consump- 
tion of tin plate and terne plate in the United States at 678,000,- 
000 pounds. This iscertainly areasonably low estimate. Allowing 
three hundred working days in the year, this would give us a 
consumption of 2,260,000 pounds per day of eight hours. So, ac- 
cording to this report, the American production of tin plate and 
terne plate for the three months ending September 30, 1891, was 
equal to less than four hours’ consumption. [Laughter.] The 
production for the quarter ending December 31, 1891, was less 
than five hours’ consumption. The production for the quarter 
ending March 31, 1892, was less than twelve hours’ consumption, 
and the production for the entire nine months equals less than 
twenty-two hours’ consumption. [Laughter.] These calcula- 
tions are all based on the sworn official returns to the Treasury 
Department, and anyone who doubts them can easily test them 
for himself. 

The importation of tin plate and terne plate for the year 1889 
was over 727,000,000 pounds. It is in my judgment fair to say 
that the normal annual consumption in the United States is not 
less than 680,000,000 pounds. This would make the American 
demand for the nine months ending March 31, 1892, 510,000,000 

unds. The duty on this at 2.2 cents per pound amounts to 

11,220,000. The 5,240,830 pounds, the American preduction for 
the same period, sold at fancy American prices, would bring 
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about $300,000, So the net result of the partnership of the Gov. 
ernment with the American tin-plate producer down to March 
31, 1892, is 5,240,830 pounds of tin and terne plate, at a cost to the 
American ——_ of about $2 per pound, as against 2% cents per 
pound to people unblessed by our tariff. I respectfully submit 
that an article so precious should be measured by troy weight. 
[ Laughter. | 


gointo the public Treasury. This money goes into the public 
Treasury in spite of the act of 1890, which seeks to exclude both 
product and revenue. And whether these millions go into the 
public Treasury or eventually into the pockets of the American 
tin-plate producers, the paralyzing effect of the law which exacts 
them on those American industries which must use tin plate is 
precisely the same. [Applause.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, let us inquire into the real character of 
the American industry that produced this 5,240,830 pounds of tin 
and terne plate. What constitutes tin-plate production in the 
true mechanical and commercial sense of the phrase? Here 
{exhibiting it] isa sheet of black plate ready for tinning; here 
jexhibiting a bright sheet] is the same character of plate coated 
with tin. The one is known in the trade as black plate, and the 
other as tin plate. These are the products of extensive and 
varied processes. ‘ First, a billet of iron or steel is hot-rolled into 
sheets of a certain gauge or thinness. Second, these sheets are 
placed in vats and subjected to an acid bath; this is the pickling 
or cleaning process. Third, they are placed in a furnace and 
heated to a bright cherry red; this is the annealing or temper- 
ing process. Fourth, they are cold-rolled to the required gauge. 
This gives us the black sheet or plate, which is dipped in molten 
tin or put through a tinning machine and comes out a bright tin 
plate. There are other subordinate and intermediate processes, 
such as doubling, shearing, washing, oiling,and brushing. But 
the five I have mentioned are the principal processes, the very 
least and simplest of which is coating the black plates with tin. 
All these processes combined constitute the production of tin 
plate in every sense in which that industry has hitherto been 
considered. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what, under the provisions of the act of 
1890, the decisions of the Treasury Department and the facts 
disclosed by the official statistics of the Treasury Department, is 
the real extent and character of American tin-plate production 
as anew and distinct American industry? Permit me, at this 
point to invite your attention to the following provisions of par- 
agraph 143 of the act of 1890: 


Provided further, That on and after October 1, 1897, tin plates and terne 
plates lighter in weight than 63 pounds per hundred square feet shall be ad- 
mitted free of duty, unless it shall be made to appear to thé satisfaction of 
the President (who shall thereupon by proclamation make known the fact) 
that the aggregate quantity of such plates lighter than 63 pounds per hun- 
dred square feet produced in the United States during either of the six years 
next preceding June 30, 1897, has equaled one-third the amount of such plates 
imported and entered for consumption a fiscal 7 after the pas- 
sage of this act, and prior to said October 1, 1897: Provided, That the amount 
of such plates manufactured into articles exported, and upon which a draw- 
back shall be paid, shall not be included in ascertaining the amount of such 
importations. 


It will be observed that the first of these provisions makes the 
continuance of the duty beyond June 30, 1897, contingent on the 
production in the United States in any one intervening year of 
one-third as much as the importations for any one intervening 
year. The second provision is intended to render the task of 
producing the one-third as easy as possible by subtracting all tin 
plate imported, cut up, and then exported as wrappers from the 
total importations. he importations of tin plate, terne plate, 
and taggers’ tin for the fiscal year ending June Jo, 1891, was 1 ,057,- 
711,501 pounds. This excess of 300,000,000 pounds over normal 
importations was due to the effort to anticipate the taking effect 
of the increased rate of duty July 1, 1891. e 300,000,000 pounds 
being a surplus stock to be used during the fiscal year ending 
July 1, 1892, the importations for this year can scarcely exceed 
400,000,000 pounds. The tin plate exported as wrappers, and on 
which a drawback was paid for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1891, amounted to 149,599,649 pounds. This was less than the 
exportations for either of the two preceding years. If the ex- 
portations for the present fiscal year should reach 150,000,000 
pounds, it would leave the importations for the purposes of the 
first provision of the law to which I have called attention ap- 
proximately 250,000,000 pounds. Should the production of tin 
plate and terne plate in the United States of 63 pounds per 100 
square feet amount to one-third of this 250,000,000 pounds, or 


say 84,000,000 pounds in any year prior to June 30, 1897, it would 
be sufficient to preserve the duty, though our annual consump- 
tion should reach 700,000,000 pounds, or eight times our domestic 
production. Herein is disclosed both the motive and the oppor- 
tunity for magnifying the amount of American tin-plate produc- 
tion to preserve a valuable franchise. 

Keeping in mind the forgoing provisions of paragraph 143 of 
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the act of 1890, I now invite attention to another provision of the 
same paragraph, which reads as follows: 

And provided further, That the amount or weight of sheet iron or sheet 
steel manufactured in the United States and applied or wrought in the 
manufacture of articles or wares tinned or terne-plated in the United States, 
with weight allowance as sold to manufacturers or others, shall be con- 
sidered as tin and terne plates produced in the United States within the 
meaning of this act. 


Under this provision a sheet of iron or steel placed under a 


milk pan and then coated with tin is American tin plate. This 
form of manufacture has been in progress in the United States 
for over fifty years. It is an old and well-established industry. 
There is absolutely nothing novel aboutit. Yet the weight of 
all these articles or wares are returnable to the Treasury De- 
partment as the product of a new American industry. 

Mr. DALZELL. That is not the fact unless the article, after 
having been stamped, has also been tinned. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Certainly; that is what I say; that is pro- 
vided for by the act itself. And according toCol. Ayer’s report, 


page 6, these wares are not even subject to the limitation of the | ,) 5,240,830 pounds of tin and terne plates reported as produced 


law already quoted providing that the American tin and terne 
plates must be “‘ lighter in weight than 63 pounds per 100square 
feet.” This ruling seems to reston the principle that everything 
is granted to this industry that is not expressly reserved, and 
granted whether reserved or not. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I invite attention to a decision by the 
Treasury Department which further discloses the real character 
of our American tin-plate industry, as evidenced by the 5,240,830 
pounds of tin and terne plate reported for the nine months end- 
ing March 31, 1892. On May 30I addressed a letter to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, asking for some definitions of tin plate 
produced in the United States, as construed by the Treasury De- 
partment, to which I received the following reply: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., May 11, 1892. 


Sir: As a reply to your letter of the 5th instant, in which you inquire 
‘“*whether iron and steel sheets, imported and then tinned in this country, 
are classified as American tin — in determining the amount of the do- 
mestic production,’’ I inclose herewith a copy of a letter addressed to the 
N. & G. Taylor Company, under date of the Ist of December, 1891, in which 
it is held that “‘imported black plates dipped in this country for the purpose 
of making tin and terne plates are included within peregraye 143 of the act 
of October 1, 1890, as tin and terne plates ‘produced in the United States.’”’ 


Respectfully, yours, 
oO. L. SPAULDING, 
Acting Secretary. 
Hon. B. F. SHIVELY, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman allow me 
a word? 


| 
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Under this ruling by the Treasury Department the iron or 
steel bars or billetsneed not be American. The black plates need 
not be American, the tin need not be American, and the lead 
need not be American. Here [exhibiting it] is a sheet of the 
black plate ready to be coated with tin. Under this ruling by 
the Treasury Department this black sheet may be hot rolled in 
Wales, pickled in Wales, annealed in Wales, cold rolled in 
Wales, boxed and imported by one of our tin-plate manufac- 


stamping machine and shaped into a dipper, a pie plate, or a | urers into this country, dipped in imported tin, and returned to 


the Government as tin plate produced in the United States. 
[Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this ruling by the Treasury Department 
was procured by afirm of the American manufacturers themselves, 
and a firm which writes frequently, voluminously, and triumph- 
antly aboutour new American indusiry. What relations do the 
importations under this ruling bear to the development of the 
American tin-plate industry since the act of 1890 went on the 
statute book? Have there been any importations of these black 
platesfor the purpose of making tin and terne plates; and, if so, 
what are the proportions of such importations as compared with 


in the United States for the nine months ending March 31, 1892” 
IT invite attention to the following table of statistics kindly 


| furnished on my application by the Chief of the Bureau of Sta- 


Mr. SHIVELY. Yes, if it is pertinent to the point I am dis- | 


cussing. 
Mr. O’NEILL of Pennsylvania. Something has been said 
here some weeks ago reflecting upon the N. & G. Taylor Com- 


pany, of Philadelphia. I wish to say that they are building a | 


plant which will be equal, if not superior, to any plant of similar 
character. in this country. On this point I may have something 
further to say as this debate goes on. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I, too, — have occasion to submit some 
observations on that point. ut the gentleman is utterly mis- 
taken if he supposes I have reflected on anybody. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Pennsylvania. I did not say the gentleman 
did so; but someone did so in a former debate in the House by 


stating that this is a small concern, whose works have cost but | 


eleven or twelve thousand dollars, while the fact is that they 
are building what I presume is the largest plant of any such es- 
tablishment in the United States. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Now, Mr. Chairman, this is what the De- 
partment says to that Philadelphia company in reply to their 
inquiry: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY. 
Washington, D. C., December 1, 1891. 

GENTLEMEN: The Departmentisin receipt of your letter of the 16th ultimo, 
referring to paragraph 143, under Schedule C, of the act of October 1, 1890, in 
which you ask, ‘‘What is understood by being produced in the United States? 
Will the tin and terne plates be Americanif made from imported black plate, 
or must the black plate be of American make? If the latter, will the black 
plate be American if rolled from imported bars or billets? Again, must such 
plates be coated with American tin and American lead to be American tin 
plates and American terne plates?” 

In reply thereto you are informed that the Department holds that im- 
ported black plates cinpes in this country for the purpose of making tin and 
terne plates are included within the paragraph referred to. Black plates 
rolled from imported bars or billets should be similarly classified. There is 
no provision in law restricting the manufacturers to the use of American 


tin. 
0. L. SPAULDING, 


Respectfully, yours, 
Acting Secretary. 


N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY, : 
Importers, ete., Philadelphia, Pa. 

(No inclosures.) 

{Laughter.} Ca 





tisties: 

Statement of the quantity of certain iron and steel plates imported and entered 
Jor consumption in the United States during the fiscal years ending June 30 
1889, 1899, and 1891, and during each of the three quarters ending September 30 
1891, December 31, 1891, and March 31, 1892, respectively, and the rate of duty 
thereon. 











Sheets of iron 
and steel, com- 
mon or black 
taggers’ iron 
or steel, and 
skelp iron or 
steel, valued at 
3 cents per 
pound or less, | 


| 

Sheets and plates, 
pickled or 
cleaned by acid 
or by any other 
material or 


| 
| cold hammer- | Total. 

















Period. Rate of; process, and| Cold rolled, 
duty. cold rolled, por ape 
smoothed, not y naghesal amma 
polished. wor, we 
addition tothe 
ordinary proc- | 
ess of hot roll- 
ing or ham- 
mering. 
| Thinner than No. 25 wire gauge. 
i 
Fiscal year ending 
June 30— Cts.per lb Pounds. Pounds. Pounds 
88 1.75 6, 246 |- ainda’ 
a i dct nial nek irc cin 
1. 6 DS erie wnteiide casa I 
Quarter ending— 
Sept. 30, 1891 .... 1. 65 504, 479 786, 603 
Dec. 31, 1891 ..... 1. 65 245, 240 . 974, 241 
Mar. 31, 1892. .._. 1. 65 1, 153, 343 2, 504, 365 | 3, 657,705 


S. G. BROCK, Chief of Bureau. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, June 29, 1892. 


Mr. Chairman, every pound of black plates noted in this table 
is of the proper guage and general character for tin and terne 
plates. The plates noted in the different columns pay the same 
duty, possess substantially all the same qualities, and both are 
ready to receive the coat of tin or tin and lead. The normal im- 
portation and consumption of these plates prior to the passage of 
the act of 1890 are shown by the statistics for the fiscal years 1889 
and 1890, respectively. For the year 1889 the importations were 
6,246 pounds, or less than three long tons. The importations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1890, were 2,298 pounds, or a little 
over one ton. On October 1, 1890, the present tariff act was ap- 
proved, and the country was assured by its friends that the 
manufacture of American tin plate would begin at once. Now, 
mark you, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, we find the 
importations of these black plates leaping up to 1,339,582 pounds, 
as against 6,346 pounds in 1889 and 2,298 pounds in 1890. [Ap- 
plause. 

It will be noticed that Col. Ayer reports the American pro- 
duction of tin plate from July 1, 1891. From the report for the 
first quarter itis apparent that no tin or terne plate was made 
prior to that time in commercial quantities. On pages 7 and 8 
of Col. Ayer’s report we find that the American production of 
tin and terne plate for the quarter ending September 30, 1891, 
was 826,922 pounds. The importation of black plates for the 
same period, as already shown, was 786,603 pounds. The Amer- 
ican production of tin and terne plates for the quarter ending 
December 31, 1891, was 1,409,821 pounds. The importation of 
black plates for the same period was 974,241 pounds. The Amer- 
ican production of tin and terne plates for the quarter ending 
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March 31, 1892, was 3,004,087 pounds, and the importation of 
black plates for the same period was 3,657,708 pounds. [Applause 
on the Democratic side. ] 

These statistics, all of which are official, show that the Amer- 
ican production of tin and terne plate for the three quarters end- 
ing March 31 was 5,240,830 pounds, while the importation of 
black plates for the same period was. 5,418,552 pounds. More- 
over it must be remembered that the 1,389,582 pounds of black 
sheets imported during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, re- 
main unaccounted for. Asis shown by the importations for 1889 
and 1890 the consumption of imported black plates in this coun- 
a to the passage of the act of 1890 did not average over 
5,000 per annum. Small amounts of these plates have been for 
years used the manufacture of signs and a few other articles. 
It is perfectly apparent that the bulk of the 1,339,582 pounds 
was imported for other purposes. The real fact is thatfrom the 
time the act of 1890 went on the statute book to March 31, 1892, 
there were imported into the United States 6,758,144 pounds of 
black plates, and there were made 5,240,830 pounds of what the 
Treasury Department construes to be tin and terne plate — 
duced in the United States,” so that after making ample allow- 
ance for all the imported black plates consumed in this country 
for other purposes we have left over 1,000,000 pounds to coat with 
tin and return to the Treasury Department at the end of the 
present quarter as ‘‘tin plate produced in the United States.” 

Laughter and applause on the Democratic side. ] 

I do not contend, Mr. Chairman, that there have been abso- 
lutely no black plates made in this country of the gauge and 
character suitable in the manufacture of tin plate. Nor dol 
contend that there have been. Thereare seventy rolling millsin 
the United States making the heavier gauge sheet iron and sheet 
steel. I have no doubt that it was confidently expected by the 
friends of the act of 1890 that these rolling-mill men would take 
hold and push the new industry, that they would put in addi- 
tional rolls, add tinning stacks, and transform bars and billets 
of American iron and steel into genuine American tin plate. 
Senator ALLISON had this in view when, on January 16, 1889, 
he said that ‘‘within less than one year there will be a suffi- 
cient plant to manufacture all the tin plate that we use,” and 
added, ‘‘I have no doubt of it.” But the rolling-mill men have 
not come to the rescue. With the exception of possibly four 
rolling mills, no effort has been made to make the proper gauge 
black sheets, and the products of these four have not appeared 
in the market in commercial quantities nor had the slightest 
appreciable effect on the market. I do the promoters of the act 
of 1890 the justice to believe that they were deceived. The 
least hopeful among them will scarcely contend since the official 
report of the progress of the industry is out that his expecta- 
tions have been realized. With me it is not a matter of conjec- 
ture. The deadly parallel between the statistics of the importa- 
tions of foreign black plates and what the Treasury Department 
construes to be American tin plate amounts to a mathematical 
demonstration. But aside from these statistics I have positive 
knowledge based on careful personal investigation that the great 
bulk of the 5,240,830 pounds of tin plate and terne plate reported 
to the Treasury Department is the product of a foreign indus- 
try simply coated in this country. In other words, here [exhibit- 
ing it] is a black plate. The great bulk of the 5,240,830 pounds 
reported to the Government consists of these black plates, which 
were hot rolled, pickled, annealed, and cold rolled in Wales, im- 
ported into this country, dipped in imported tin in an imported 
tinning pot, and brought out in the form of this [exhibiting sheet 
coated with tin] coated sheet, and then called by grace of the 
Treasury Department tin plate ‘‘ produced in the United States.” 
[Loud applause on the Democratic side. ] 

You have probably all heard of the Philadelphia establish- 
ment knownas the N. & G. Taylor Company. You have received 
from these gentlemen a liberal supply of literature on the sub- 
ject of American tin-plate production. Their letter to members 
of Congress, bearing date April 14, contains the following: 

Even in this short time we are producing as fine tin plates as were ever 


imported, and it may be added here that our climate is a better and a dryer 
one for the production of this article. 


Now, I happen to know that these ‘‘as fine tin plates as were 
ever imported,” were black sheets which had been hot-rolled in 
Wales, pickled in Wales, annealed in Wales, cold-rolled in Wales, 
brought to Philadelphia, run through imported tin, in an im- 
ported tinning pot by an imported Welchman, and commended 
to acredulous American public as American tm plate. [Laughter 
and applause.] Weare informed in the same letter that our only 
disadvantage in this country is ‘‘in the simple item of labor.” 
As these gentlemen have shown by statistics furnished us that 
the labor cost is less than 25 cents a box in tinning these black 
sheets, and as this dipping industry seems to be operated by 


foreign labor anyway, it is difficult tosee wherein we are at any | 


substantial disadvantage evenin the “simple item of labor. 


[Applause.] But, Mr. Chairman, it is a matter of congratula- 
tion that our ‘‘climate is a dryer and better one for the pro- 
duction of this article,” especially as it seems that up to date 
about the only thing American connected with this industry is 
our American climate. [Laughter and applause. } 

Mr. O’NEILL of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman allow me just one word ? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Notnow. My time is limited and my friend 
will have plenty of opportunity hereafter. It will be remem- 
bered that this is the company which was so unfortunate some 
weeks ago as to have their tin-plate works destroyed by fire. 
The newspapers at the time reported the works totally destroyed 
and the loss $2,500. [Laughter.] But a few days thereafter a 
member of the company announced that the loss was not so great 
as at first reported. [Laughter.] The presumption arises that 
it was subsequently discovered that our valuable American cli- 
mate had been rescued from the flames. [Laughter.] 

In concluding this branch of my subject, Mr. Chairman, I re- 
peat, that thus far American tin-plate production is simply a 
dipping industry. This industry is novel in the sense that the 
history of human industries shows nothing like it.. That the re- 
turns to the Treasury Department for the present quarter will 
show a decided increase of the product of this dipping industry 
there can be no doubt. To my personal knowledge certain Welsh 
firms are sending over tinning pots and Welsh laborers and es- 
tablishing American tinning attachments to their Welsh tin- 
plate mills. By this means they can bring in 100 pounds of their 
own black plates under a duty of $1.65, run them through their 
own tinning machines by the same labor that would tin them 
abroad, sell them to the American consumer under a protectiou 
of $2.20 and place the 55 cents as a clear bonus or subsidy to the 
credit of their own bank account. Suchis the general character 
of the industry developed under the act of 1890. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I ask unanimous consent that it may be ex- 
tended until he completes his remarks. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Before I consent to that, I wish to 
to know whether there is going to be a limitation on the de- 
ae whether we on this side shall have an opportunity to 
speak? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I will state, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I have been here during the dis- 
cussion of other bills, when the members of the committee took 
so much of the time that nobody else had an opportunity to say 
anything. I shall object to any such procedure as that. 

r. MCMILLIN. I will state to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR] that whatever extension is given to my 
colleague on the committee [Mr. SHIVELY] will be taken out of 
the time coming to this side of the House, It is not our purpos: 
to be unfair to anyone. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
SHIVELY] will proceed. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I thank the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
MCMILLIN] and the committee for their courtesy. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what relation does the American tin-plat 
industry, established on the basis already shown, bear to the 
question of American wages? The tinning or coating process is 
amost simple one. The palm oil floats on the surface of the 
molten tin in the tinning-pot or tinning machine. You stand at 
one end of this machine and place the black sheet between the 
rolls. The sheetis drawn down through the palm oiland molten 
tin, and comes up through other rolls at the other end of the 
machine a bright plate. A man and a boy areall thatis required 
to operate the latest patent machine. In fact, the N. & G. Tay- 
lor Company themselves say in a recent letter that two beys with 
the latest improved tinning-pots can make seventy boxes of tin 
plate per day. Boys are not permitted in the tinning depart- 
ments in Wales for reasons I shall explain later. At present the 
tinning-pots in use in this country are not turning out seventy 
boxes per day. The majority of them are of the older and cruder 
pattern. But I have seen an offer of the latest improved Welsh 
tinning-pot to the American trade in which it is warranted that 
two a can average seventy boxes daily. Accepting the state- 
mentof the N. & G. Taylor Company, let us apply it tothe Ameri- 
can product for the nine months ending March 31, 1892. 

Two boys with one tinning-pot will make 70 boxes per day. 
Four boys, by a double shift, will make with the same tinning 
pot 140 boxes per day, or 840 boxes per week. Eight boys with 
two tinning-pots will make 1,680 boxes per week. The American 
product for the nine months reported to the Treasury Depart- 
ment was 5,240,830 pounds, or 48,528 boxes. It will be seen that 
eight boys at this rate would tin these 48,528 boxes in twenty- 
nine weeks. Now, cut the daily output in two; allow that two 
boys will tin 35 boxes per day, four boys 70 boxes per day with 
the double shift; allow to the boys es at the rate of $12 
each per week, and you find that on thi¥basis sixteen boys would 


The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 








tin the entire American output forthe nine months in twenty- 
nine weeks, and receive in wages a total of $5,568, while the 
American consumers would pay as duty on the black plates alone 
$86,306. Added to this is the $27,291 difference between the duty 
on the black plates and the protection on the tinned plates, or a | 
total of $114,297 for the American consumers to pay for $5,568 of 
American wages. [Applause.] | 

The annual consumption of tin plate and terne plate in the | 
United States amounts to about 680,000,000 pounds or 6,296,290 
boxes. Four boys with one tinning-pot make by the double shift 
140 boxes per day, or 1,680 boxes per week or 43,680 boxes ~ 
year. It will be seen that 580 boys with 145 tinning-pots will at 
this rate make our entire annual consumption. Now, double the 
number of boys and tinning-pots in deference to the vivid fancy 
of some of our tin-plate manufacturers and allow to each boy $600 
in wagesper year. Youhave1,160 boys receiving a total annual 
wages of $696,000, while the duty on the black plates would amount 
tonearly $11,220,000, and the additional protection on the plates 
after they are tinned to $3,740,000, or a total of $14,960,000. In 
other words, after doubling the number of laborers which some 
of our American tin-plate manufacturers themselves assign to 
this new tin-plate industry, it appears that each dollar of wages 
paid by it is to cost the American people $21.77. [Loud applause 
on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Pretty expensive wages. 

Mr. SHIVELY. True, with the American tin-plate industry 
on this basis the duty on the black plates would go into the Fed- 
eral Treasury. But even then the $3,740,000 additional as dif- 
ference between the duty on the black plates and the duty on tin 
plates, which would not go into the Federal Treasury, amounts to | 
four times the wages paid to labor. At no point does there ap- 
pear the slightest compensation to American labor and Ameri- 
can capital engaged in other industries in which tin plate is an | 
essential material. 

Mr. LAGAN. If the gentleman will permit me, I would like 
to say to him it is a question whether there is a plant or rolling 
mill in this country that can make sheets of steel or iron fitted 
for tin plate as cheaply as the finished tin plate can be imported, 
duty paid. I speak of the tin plate known as charcoal brand, 
which will groove on any part of the sheet on the length as well | 
as the breadth. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I now invite attention, Mr. Chairman, to | 
some of the statements in the report submitted by the minority | 
of the Committee on Ways and Means on this bill. This report 
is drawn with all the genius and skill of a trained lawyer, able 
to make the best possible showing of either a good or bad cause. 
On page 1 of this report occurs the following statement: 


In the twenty years from 1871 to 1891 we paid for these necessary articles— 


Referring to tin and terne plates— 
to foreigners the immense sum of $307,341,404 exclusive of freights and im- 
porters’ profits, upon a total importation of 3,622,750 gross tons. 

The use of this money was unnecessarily lost to us, taken from the chan- 
nels of our own trade. . 

This contention is based on the theory that trade in the ab- 
stract is a fraud and that commerce, except within certain geo- 
graphical lines, is a swindle. This is the oldest sophism of prc- | 
tection. There is not a gentleman on this floor to whom it does 
not occur that in all probability there was not a dollar of American 
money left this country in payment for this tin plate. It is well 
known that these millions of dollars’ worth of tin plate was paid 
for in American corn, wheat, cotton, beef, and other products of 
our American farms. Trade is an exchange of the products of 
labor and the bill of exchange issued in the purchase of one prod- 
uct becomes in the course of commerce an order for some other | 
product. Itshould be noted, however, that, at $5.30 per box, the 
present price of tin-plate including the duty, this $307,341,750 | 
would buy 58,000,000 boxes, while with the duty remitted the 
same sum would buy 84,000,000 boxes. In other words, on the | 
basis of present prices the $307,341,750 worth of the products of | 
American labor would procure in exchange 26,000,000 more boxes 
of tin plate without the duty than with it. 

On page 2 of this report statistics are given in which it is 
made to appear that in 1873 the New York price of the best | 
quality of IC coke tin plates had risen to $14.50 per box. Fol- | 
lowing this is the claim that to escape this extortion tin-plate 
works were established at Wellsville, Ohio, and at Leechburg 
and Demmier, Pa.; that thiseffort at American manufacture so 
reduced the price that in 1878 the price of coke plates had fal- 
len to $5.18 per box. Then follows this statement: | 

The extent to which we have been robbed by the extortinate profits filched 
from us by foreign manufacturers during all the years of our dependence 
= them for our tin plate supply may readily be inferred from these fig- 

Foreing a coincidence to stand for cause and effect is a com- 
mon form of ee: What are the real facts? I may say in 
passing that all recollection of the production of tin plate in 
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commercial quantities at the time and places indicated in this 
report seems to have passed from the memory of the oldest tin- 
plate consumers in the country. First, the New York price of 
coke tin in 1873 was the currency price, which was from 10 to 12 
per cent above coin prices, while the price quoted for 1878 was 
practically the coin price, our currency having reached par. 
Next, let it be kept in mind that pig tin and pig ironare the raw 
materials from which tin plates are made,and that the years 
1873 and 1878 have been selected for the purpose of comparison 
of prices. The price of pig tin on the Liverpool market in 1864 
was £87, or, approximately, $435 per ton. In 1872 the price had 
risen to £159, or $745 per ton. In 1878 it had fallen to £52, or 


| $260 per ton. In 1871 the lowest price of pig iron on the Phila- 


delphia market was $31 per ton. In 1872 it rose to $53 per ton, 
and in 1878 it fell to $16.50 per ton. In 1865, according to the 
statistics on page 18 of this same minority report, the average 
price of coke plates on the Liverpool market was 27s. 3d., or 
$5.78 per box. In 1873 the price had risen until at the highest 
point it stood 40s., or $9.73 per box, and in 1878 it had fallen 
until at the lowest point it stood 13s., or $3.16 per box. From 
1864 to 1872 the price of pig tin rose 71 per cent. From 1872 to 
1878 it fell 65 per cent. From 1871 to 1872 the price of pig iron 
rose 71 per cent. From 1872 to 1878 it fell 69 per cent. From 
1865 to 1873 the price of tin plate rose 60 per cent. From 1873 
to 1878 it fell 69 per cent. 

In brief, Mr. Chairman, it is capable of mathematical demon- 


| stration that tin plate has gone up and down in the market just 


as the pig iron and pig tin out of which it is made have gone up 
and down in the market. A study of the history of the tin-plate 
market for twenty-five years shows that the one has followed the 


| other with unvarying constancy. The duty on tin plate and the 
| premium on gold in 1873 fully account for the difference be- 


tween New York and Liverpool prices when comparisons are 
applied to the same grade of tins. All the talk with which we 
are regaled about our being at the mercy of some foreign trust 
or monopoly or combination is pure assumption. I challenge 
gentlemen to point to a single anthenticated instance when the 
foreign tin-plate market was dominated by a meretricious influ- 


| ence, or when there has been a rise or fall in pric2s not traceable 


directly to entirely natural and legitimate causes. 

Pages 6 and 7 of this reportare devoted to an effort to show that. 
the act of 1890 has not appreciably increased the cost of tin plate 
to the American consumer. The average price in New York of 
IC coke tins for the year 1884 was $4.72; for 1885, $4.42; for 1886, 


| $4.27; for 1887, $4.32; for 1888, $4.35, and for 1889, $4.35. Now, 


the act increasing the duty from 1 cent a pound to 2.2 cents a 
pound was approved October 1, 1890. The average price in New 


| York for IC coke tins for the month of April, 1890, was $4.32; 


for July, $4.45; for October, the month in which the act was 
approved, $5.20; for November, $5.25; for December, $5.15; for 
January, 1891, $5.40; from January to July, 1891, $5.40; from July 


| 1, 1891, to December 31, $5.33, and from January to June of the 


present year, $5.28. These quotations, the accuracy of which 


| will not be disputed, show the effect of the act of 1890 on the 
| price of tin plate, and are a sufficient answer to the contention 


that that act has not materially increased prices. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there has been a positive effect from that 
act not disclosed by these statistics. The increase of the price 
of tin plate consequent upon the passage of that act, has resulted, 


| as increase of duties generally does, in a decrease in the quality 


of tin plate. Producers are compelled to accommodate them- 


| selves to the exigencies of the trade. Prior to the act of 1890 
| the canning industries of the country used a quality of IC coke tins 
| of which 112 sheets, 14 by 20, made the standard box of 108 pounds. 
| In the effort to procure the same surface of wrapper without 


paying the entire $1.29 increase of duty on the standard box, can- 
ners and packers have bought and used tin plates of which a box 
of 112 sheets, 14 by 20, weighs from 65 to 100 pounds. Thus one 


| of the effects of the law is to compel the use of an inferior wrap- 
| per in the fruit, vegetable, and meat canning industries. The 


quality of the wrapper is of prime importance in the preserva- 
tion of canned gocds. What effect the use of the lighter and 
thinner wrapper will have on the trade remains to be seen. Cer- 
tain it is that with those engaged in these industries the question 


| is a troubiesome and perplexing one. Itis for them at besta 


hazardous experiment, and well illustrates the vice of Govern- 
ment recklessly projecting its power into the private enterprises 
of the people. [Applause. ] 

Moreover, Mr. Chairman, this enforced use of a lower quality 
of tin plate answers further the claim that the increase of duty 
has not actually increased the cost to the consumers, and together 
with the lower cost of pig iron and the improved Welsh pro- 
cesses of manufacture, fully accounts for the fact that while the 
duty was increased 1.2 cents per pound, the price has only in- 
creased about$1 per box. There is no power in tariffs to decrease 
either the cost or the price of the articles on which they are 
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levie4. Both may be decreased in spite of tariffs, and I repudi- 
ate the insolent assumption that lays every triumph of human 
skill and every victory of human invention under contribution 
and credits them to the effect of tariff laws. [Applause.] 

Mr. DALZELL. I would like to ask the gentleman aquestion 
for information. Are we to understand him as conceding that 
there has been a reduction in the price of tin plates, and that 
this reduction is to be attributed first to improved processes and 
secondly to the inferior quality of the product? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Improved processes outside of the United 
States. 

Mr. DALZELL. Outside of the United States? 

Mr. SHIVELY. And there has been a reduction of price to 
people living outside of the United States, while there has been 
an increase to people living inside of the United States. 

Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman means since the passage of 
the McKinley bill? 

Mr. SHIVELY. The gentleman knows well that while the 
increase of duty in that bill did not go into effect until July 1, 
1891, the law actually went into effect on the market, with its 
approval October 1, 1890. The gentleman will hardly attempt to 
base an argumenton the difference between the price of tin plate 
the day before the increase of duty went into effect and the price 
the day after. The postponement by the act of 1890 of the tak- 
ing effect of the increase of duty on tin plate until the following 
July made tin plate at once the subjectof speculation. <A strug- 
gie ensued on all sides toescape the approaching increase of duty 
by securing a supply before July 1. Competition was trans- 
ferred from sellers to buyers. In the scramble and competition 
for the entire visible supply the price of tin plate rose in the 
market months before the increase of duty actually went into 
effect, for precisely the same reasons that the price of pig tin 
is advancing in the market today. You incorporated in the act 
of 1890 a provision that on and after July 1, 1893, pig tin shall 
be subject to a duty of 4 cents per pound. The effect of this 
legislation has already been precipitated on the market. The 
price of pig tin has advanced 3 cents a pound within the last 
month. Buyers mistakenly imagine that though the price 
should rise to 30 cents a pound the day before the duty goes 
into effect it must stand at 34 cents the day after. So the 
climbing process has begun. This will continue, with occa- 
sional reaction, until the day the duty goes into force, when, in- 
stead of the price increasing 4 cents a pound, it will probably 
recede, because the effect of the law will have been more than 
discounted in the market. My position is that the act of 1890 
increased the price of tin plate from the day it went on the 
statute book, and I admit that since that time, by reason of im- 
proved processes of production and the lower cost of pig iron, 
and not because of your tariff law, but in spite of it, tin plate has 
Soa down in price to all people except those living in the United 

tates. [Applause on the Democratic side. | 

Mr. DALZELL. The act of 1890, known as the McKinley bill, 
had no connection, in your judgment, with the reduction of the 
price of tin plate to pone outside of the United States? 

Mr. SHIVELY. ow, would it be any substantial advantage 
to the gentleman if I should admit that it had? 

Mr.DALZELL. Well, Il am asking the question. 
tleman does rot care to answer—— 

Mr. SHIVELY. I submit that I have already answered that 
question. 

Mr. DALZELL. All right. 

Mr. SHIVELY. On page 7 of the minority report statistics 
are given to show that the price of tin plate for 1891 was only 
60 cents a box more than the average price for the eleven years 
ending with 1891. 
little more than fifty-five one-hundredths of a cent per pound,” 
and then follows the usual calculations as to the increased cost 
of atin cup. It is all very pleasant to reduce these sums to frac- 
tions and refer to them as trifles, but after all this is done the 
equity still remains unchanged and unchangeable that requires 
that these trifles be left in the pocket of the man who earns them, 
instead of being transferred by law tothe pocket of the man who 
does not earn them. [Applause.] 

In preparing the majority report on this bill, Mr. Chairman, 
we saw fit to insert an extract from the report of the ‘“‘ Tin-Plate 
Consumers’ Association of the United States,” issued December 
10, 1891, showing the effect of the increase of duty by the act of 
18°0 on the industry of its members. In an effort to break the 
force of the statements contained in that extract the minority 
roy smal on page 6, characterizes the consumers’ association as a 
free-trade organization,” and refers to its members as “im- 
porters masquerading asconsumers.” Now, this organization 
needs no defense. It is no secret society. Its reports are public 
property. The roll of its membership is open to public inspec- 
tion. I have here a list of its members, in which are the names 
of representatives from nearly every State in the Union, At 


If the gen- 


It is claimed that this increase is only “a | 













least one-half of its members are Republicans. Its membership 
consists of both protectionists and tariff reformers. They are 
not professional politicians, but practical business men, in con- 
stant contact with the markets, and vigilant observers of the 
conditions of trade. They are the canners, the packers, the tin- 
ware manufacturers, the tin-roofers of the country. They cut 
up in their factories over half of the 350,000 tons of tin and terne 
plates consumed in the United States every year. In short, 
these men represent an investment of American capital, an em- 
ployment of American labor, and pay a volume of American 
wages so much vaster in extent than the entire tin-plate indus- 
try of the whole world as to scarcely suggest comparison. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side. | 

The extract from the report of this association, which report 
is set out in full in the appendix to the majority report on this 
bill, is as follows: 

It is a matter of business that since the McHinley bill was passed we have 
had to pay over $10,000,000 more for the tin plates we use in our factories and 
workshops, and that the present duty will add every year over $15,000,000 to 
the cost of our raw material. It is a matter of business, and not of politics 
that up to the present moment not one sheet of coke tins, which constitutes 
over half our entire requirements, has yet been put on_the market by the 
American manufacturers, and that the present output of all kinds does not 
constitute 1 per cent of the entire consumption of tin plate in America 
Again, it is a matter of business that the small iots produced have only been 
obtainable at prices considerably above what the same quality can be im 
ported at, even under the increased duty. We consider, and all will agree 
with us, that the whole question is a most serious one to our interests, and 
the interests of the entire country, and open to the closest scrutiny and care 
ful business watchfulness. 

On page 6 of the minority report we are informed that— 

The majority have been grossly misled when they accepted on trust and 
indorsed the wild statement of the free-trade organization known as “The 
Tin-Plate Consumers’ Association of the United States” to the effect that 
‘the present duty will add every year over $15,000,000 to the cost of our raw 
material.” : 

Why, Mr. Chairman, placing our annual consumption of tin 
and terne plate at 680,000,000 pounds, the present duty of 2.2 
cents per pound amounts to $14,960,000. Noone pretends that 
our so-called American tin plate is sold any cheaper than the 
imported article. And when it is considered that profits to the 
merchant must cover the capital invested in the duty as well as 
that invested in the plates, it becomes clear that the absolute 
accuracy of these consumers’ contention is not a matter of con- 
jecture or opinion, but a matter of plain figures. 

Again says this report: 

And while on this subject we may as well say that the majority have been 
misled also by this same so-called consumers’ association when they adopt 
the statement ‘‘that upto the present moment not one sheet of coke tin, 
which constitutes one-half our entire requirements, has yet been put on the 
markets by American manufacturers.’’ The United States Iron and Tin 
Plate Manufacturing Company at Demmiler, in Allegheny County, Pa., are 
American manufacturers. When this statement was made they had manu 


factured and put on the markets bright tin plates, which, by the end of De- 
cember, 1891, aggregated 118,384 pounds. 


The claim of the consumers’ association was made December 
10, 1891, and related to coke tins. These are the quality used in 
the canning industriesof the country. The plates reported from 
the Demmler works are plates known as the charcoal brand, not 


| coke plates, and not a box of which can be bought for less than 





from $6 to $7, while the same brand of plates sell in the open 
market for $3.50. And the progress being made by the Demm- 
ler Company in the manufacture even of these charcoal plates 
may be inferred from the fact that while for the quarter ending 
December 31 they report 118,384 pounds, for the succeeding 
quarter, ending March 31, they report only 33,441 pounds. 

The sneer at this association as a free-trade organization is 
harmless, as there are many good people in this country who can 
not be convinced that even commercial freedom is a crime, The 
charge that its members are importers is equally harmless when 
we know that nine-tenths of the so-called American tin-plate man- 
ufacturers are in the same sense importers of black sheets. For 
genuine American eharacter I confidently place the members of 
the Tin-Plate Consumers’ Association of the United States against 
the members of that other organization known as the American 
Tin-Plate Manufacturers’ Association. The former speak in 
defense of American industries built up by yearsof patient care, 
management, and toil. The latter speak for a license to prey 
on these American industries, and impeach the patriotism of 
every man who resists their demands. The vital difference in 
principle is that the former, at the most, ask to be permitted 
to keep that which is their own, while the latter claim a license 
to take that which is not their own. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side. ] 

The minority report contends that the failure to successfully 
manufacture tin plate in this country prior to the act of 1890 was 
due tothe difference in wages between the United States and the 
foreign competitor, which, in the words of the report, ‘‘ amounted 
to more than 100 per cent against us.” It has come to s that 


every application to Congress for a )icense to collect tribute from 
the American people runs ia the name of American labor. I in- 
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vite attention to a schedule of wages paid in the tin-plate in- 
dustry of Wales, taken from a speech delivered by D. White- 
house, of Wales, November 30, 1886: 


For eight-hour shifts: Per week. 
"OUI A tlt cinie quer wicmanuivishmabseiaiie itch wineibidalantiacanalaars aaa $14. 10 
TURE taERa so wvcitbeoune coed ees sendeiis s coe cangban atundnidoadmeiae 14.10 
SS ieee woe hak cccendant tend mati dtn wins middiasees odbiiminpddhias 15. 92 
Rollmen.....-..- eta b is vienin he itaete Ngati bientite dyeiipts Iichiotinattoti atlas media pridanistapiiinaits 11.84 
Fe Ge lic dihiiahatia ttre diiiheti niin acho ssn verhdcoidibiaih:iesiinecblinsne tiie ditiitiees > adedindiena 9. 60 
EIAs cc citiinntenne-6idinetimnnnan enditthann ediendandanaidnkdatia ania 8. 69 
DRE HE opi idence awcaiin dimening damien imiessbee 4.59 


There is no reason for doubting the accuracy of these statis- 
fics. They are fully confirmed by reportsof our consular service. 
In fact | have seen a sworn transcript of the pay roll of a leading 
tin-plate factory in Wales, taken from the books of the fac- 
tory in January of the present year, showing the present wages 
to be higher than those indicated in the table I have quoted. It 
should bs remembered that the tin-plate workers of Wales are 
the best organized labor in the world. The boys on reaching a 
certain age are registered in the union, the discipline of which 
is absolute and perfect. The boys work as behinders in the 
rolling mills, but under the rules of the union are not permitted 
in the tinning department. One of the proprietors of a Phila- 
delphia tin-plate factory or tinning plant who had personally 
investigated the conditions of tin-plate production in Wales re- 
cently assigned tomeasaground of substantial advantage to him 
over his foreign competitor the fact that the labor unions of 
Wales rigidly keep up the rate of wages while the highest-priced 
man that he had in his Philadelphia factory received only $9 
per week. So far from the difference between wages in the 
United States and Wales being 100 per cent against us, I submit 
that the rate of wages paid in Wales compares most favorably 
with the wages paid in the iron and stcel industry of the United 
States, and all arguments based on a wide margin of difference 
in wages are absolutely without foundation in fact. 

This minority report further says: 

It must be borne in mind that the establishment of such an industry re- 
quires large capital as well as time within which to erect the necessary 
plants and machinery, and requires, too, the experience which is necessary 
to perfect success. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, capital, time, and experience are all that 
are required to rebuild the Tower of Babel and reconstruct the 


Hanging Gardens of Babylon. [Laughter.] The only difficulty | 


is that under this partnership between the Government and the 
American tin-plate producers the American people are to pay 
for all the loss of capital that attends the enterprise; they are 
required to pay for all the loss of time that attends the enter- 
prise and stand all the loss by experiments that may attend the 
enterprise, while the American tin-plate producers are only re- 
quired to harvest whatever of profits may flow from the enter- 
prise. [Applause.] 
On page 12 of this report is a statement as follows: 


Already at least $3,000,000 have found investment in this industry. Proot 


of these statements will be found in letters from manufacturers to Col. Ayer, 
now on file in the Treasury Department. 

This introduces us to the report by the special agent of the 
Treasury Department. Here it is [exhibiting it]. It is entitled 
‘Special report to the Secretary of the Treasury by Ira Ayer, 
special agent, Treasury Department, relative to the manufacture 
of tin and terne plates and the growth of the tin-plate industry 
in the United States, from the passage of the act of October 1, 
1890, to April 23, 1892.” 

{t is a unique document, and furnishes the information on 
which the minority report is based. Of course, if the Govern- 
ment is to go into partnership with private enterprises, it is 
essential that it should have some source of reliable informa- 
tion. It seems, however. that the Government is not only to 


plate producers, but also to pay the advertising bills of these 
gentlemen, and stand all the expense of defending their fran- 
chise. This is pretty clearly indicated by the circular letter 
sent by Col. Ayers to the American manufacturers, calling for 
reports as to their progress in making tin o. A copy of that 
letter appears on page 24 of this report, and concludesas follows: 

The foregoing informationis sought for the use of Hon. JOHN DALZELL, of 
the United States House of Representatives, and others, it being understood 
that the subject will come before Congress for discussion, possibly, during 
the present Week, 

{Applause and laughter on the Democratic side}. 

On page 39 of this report is a summary of the American tin- 
plate factories, present and prospective. They are numbered 
from 1 to 44. No. 1 of this summary runs as follows: 

American Tin and Terne PlateCompany, Philadelphia, Pa. Began manu- 
facture January, 1892. Buy black plates. Two Leyshon tinning machines. 
Estimated investment, $25,000; estimated yearly capacity, 2,500,000 pounds. 

Two Leyshon tinning ‘machines, Mr. Chairman, can be pur- 
chased at the outside figures for $1,800, and only reckless ex- 


Seance could make the plant here described cost more than 
sOUY, 





No. 3 is reported thus: 

Anderson Tin Piate Company, Anderson, Ind. Began manufacture De- 
cember 1.1891. Bay Ameri-an plack plates. Two Morewood tinning stacks. 
Estimated investment, 29.900; estimated yearly capacity, 4,000,000 pounds. 

The Morewood is an old Welsh tinning pot, the patent on 
which has expired,and two of which can be delivered at any 
point east of the Mississippi River for $1,200. A tinning stac 
is a tinning pot with the netessary smokestack attachment. 
This company is reported as buying American black plates. To 
my personal knowledge they are buying and using imported 
black plates. 

No. 7: 

Cincinnati Corrugating Company, Piqua, Ohio. Began manufacture Feb- 
ruary 1, 1892. Buy black plates from Piqua Rolling Mill Company (allied). 
One Morewood tinning machine: Kstimated investment, #2,000; estimated 
yearly capacity, 750,000 pounds. 

Observe the business principle illustrated by these three re- 
ports: First, an investment of $25,000 produces annually 2,500,000 
pounds of tin plate, or 100 pounds to each dollar invested; sec- 
ond, an investment of $20,000 produces annually 4,000,000 pounds 
of tin plate, or 200 pounds to each dollar invested; third, an in- 
vestment of $2,000 produces 750,000 pounds of tin plate annually, 
or 375 pounds to each dollar invested. {Laughter.]| 

Mr. DALZELL. Will the gentleman permit me? I think he 
has possibly made a slip of the tongue. It is not $2,000, but $20,- 
000. 

Mr. SHIVELY. In the last item to which I called attention 
it is $2,000. 

Mr. DALZELL. The Anderson Tin Plate Company—that is 
$20,000. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Iam now referring to the Piqua works. 

Mr. DALZELL. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Now, I submit to the committee this prob- 
lem in proportion: If with an investment of $2,000 each dollar 
produces 375 pounds of tin plate, and with an investment of $20,- 
00 each dollar produces 200 pounds of tin plate, and with an in- 
vestment of $25,000 each dotiar produces 100 pounds of tin plate: 
how large must the investment be that each dollar may produce 
no tin plate atall? [Laughter and applause. | 

There is yet another feature of this summary worthy of atten- 
tion. Here is reported the St. Louis Stamping Company with 
an investment of $400,000. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is the Neidringhaus factory? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes; that isthe Neidringhaus factory. Now, 
this is an old establishment. It has been for years making gran- 
ite ware. The tin plate attachment is but a slender part of its 
cost. Again, here is reported the United States lron and Tin 
Plate Manufacturing Company, at Demmler, Pa., with an in- 
vestment of $450,000. Thisis anoldplant. The DemmlerCom- 
pany have been for years manufacturing galvanized sheet iron 
and sheet steel. Thatis their principal business to-day. Yet 
for the purpose of making a good showing the investments cf 
these two companies, and others of a similar character in this 
summary, are flung into this report toswell the total investment 
to the alleged $3,193,000. [Applause.] 

Again, in this summary are reports of establishments as tin- 
plate factories which never have made tin plate, are not making 
tin plate to-day, and have ro intention of making tin plate. 
Then here, for instance, is the Keystone Tin Plate Company 
reported with two tinning pots and $4,000 invested. To my per- 
sonal knowledge they have but one tinning pot, have closed their 
factory and offered it for sale. Here isthe N.& G. Taylor Com- 
pany of Philadelphia reported with an investment of $400,000, 
erecting rolling mills and twenty-four tinning stacks, with an 
annual capacity of 34,000,000 pounds. Now, Col. Ayer was in 


; : ; .-O | Philadelphia and made an investigation. He had every oppor- 
guaranty high prices and ample profits to the American tin- | 


tunity to know just what this company was doing. Yet I say 
to you, after personal investigation made a few days ago, that 
all in the world there is of this industry is a title to a vacant 
lot. {Laughter and applause. | 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Option at that? 

Mr. SHIVELY. I will not say that. Such, Mr. Chairman, 
is the character of information assembled by the Treasury De- 
partment in defense of the Government partnership with a 
political tin-plate industry. A partisan press may be excused 
for growing exuberant at times over the progressof this industry 
when the Government itself lends its official sanction to the 
promulgation of flagrant misstatement and unqualified fiction. 
In the mean time the sheet-iron and sheet-steel rolling mill men 
of the United States are not making tin plates in quantities to in 
any manner effect the supply. They prefer to use the high duty 
on tin plate to press their granite ware on the market at high 
prices as a substitute for tinware. They prefer to use the terne- 
plate duty to press their heavy gauge galvanized sheet iron on 
the market for roofing purpeses at prices 25 per cent higher 
per pound than terne plate sells for t> people living outside of 
the United States, though terne plaie is vastly the superior 
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article for roofing purposes. Andin doing this thess men are 
doing as business men precisely what the Government, by the 
the act of 1890, invited them todo. They use the duties pre- 
scribed in that act to maintain and increase the cost to the 
American people of the products of old American industries 
rather than to establish a new one. 

Granite ware may be substituted for tin plate and galvanized 
sheet iron for terne plate, but where does this leave the canning 
and packing industries of the country in which tin plate is an 
absolutely indispensable article? Are large and growing Amer- 
ican industries which have been built up by patient effort in 
spite of tariffs to be sacrificed to the cupidity of men who use 
the tariff on tin and terne plate to increase their exactions from 
the people on galvanized roofing iron? Here are letters from 
over one hundred owners of factories throughout the United 
States which use tin and terne plate. I will not take the time of 
the committee to read them, but gentlemen can inspect them 
forthemselves. These letters tell the story of the disastrous effect 
of the increase of duty on tin and terne plate on their industries. 
It is a most remarkable state of affairs when prudent business 
men feel compelled to admit that their business is languishing, 
their sales decreasing, and their labor being dismissed from em- 
ployment. Nothing but the peculiar malevolence of the legisla- 
tion of 1890 could reconcile men to such admissions. Yet these let- 
ters show that in a large number of factories the wages oftheir 
men have been reduced. Inothers the number of men employed 
has been reduced. Others have felt compelled to shift their 
capital into other enterprises. Others have reduced their sales 
and surrendered their export trade to more favored foreign com- 
petitors. Itis on these canning, packing, tinware-manufazturing, 
and tin-roofing industries that the present duty of $15,000,000 a 
year falls with crushing —— These industries all employ 
Americanlabor. Someof the factories are of modest pretensions, 
in which employer and employé cut up tin plate side by side. They 
are purely Americanenterprises, and I protest against their be- 
ing sacrificed both in their factories and in their markets to that 
audacious, persistent, and insolent mendicancy that stalks about 
this Capitol in the stolen livery of American industry, and in 
the name of American labor demands license to pillage the 

purses of the American people in the name of American patriot- 
ism. [Loud applause on the Democratic side. ] 

I do not contend, Mr. Chairmain, that the real tin-plate in- 
dustry can not be naturalized in the United States. In my 
judgment it can be, it ought to be, and eventually will be. We 
have here every raw material necessary in the production of tin 
plate that Wales has. The rolling mills of this country are now 
producing pearly a quarter of a million tons per year of the 
heavier gauge sheet iron and steel. To roll the sheets to the 





thinner gauge and finer quality, and coat them with tin, or tin’ 


and lead, solves the problem in so far as the mechanical process 
is concerned. But the tin-plate industry will not be naturalized 
in the United States by fiats of Congress. It will not be natur- 
alized by men who depend on the caprices of politics or the ex- 
pedients of legislation. It will not be done by men who assign 
only a part of their producing capital to producing tin plate and 
the rest to political campaigns. When it is naturalized it 
will be done by men of boldness, energy, skill, and self-reliance 
making an intelligent application of oo business princi- 
ples and business methods to the natural advantages which this 
country presents. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Had the American people been left to contribute voluntarily 
to the American tin-plate producing experiment and, had they 
so contributed with the same result that has attended the con- 
tributions forced from them under the act of 1890, the whole 
matter might be regarded in the light of a rare and expensive 
joke. But the representatives of hundreds of American factories, 
foreseeing with the unerring sagacity of practiced and practical 
business men the inevitable effect of that legislation on the tin 
and terne plate consuming industries of the country, earnestly 
petitioned the Fifty-first Congress against it. Their protests 
were made in vain. The petitions of present, active, growing, 
self-sustaining, and profitable American industries were ignored 
in deference to a prospective, conjectural, and experimental 
enterprise, with results too serious to be ignored or flippantly 
winked aside. Asa single illustration, I hold in my hand a list 
of eight representative American tin-can factories. The pay 
rolls of these eight factories show a total of wages paid for the 
first four months of 1891 of $82,356.47. The pay rolls of the same 
factories show a total of wages paid for the corresponding four 
months of the present year of $39,791.18, or a total loss of wages 
to labor of $42,789.29. The loss in wages in this short time in 
these factories alone is a sum eight times larger than the labor 
cost of tinning or dipping the entire tin and terne plate product 
reported to the Treasury Department for the nine months end- 
ing March 31. 


Canning is the process by which in recevt ye*rs millious of 
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dollars’ worth annually of small fruits and vegetables are pre- 
served for domestic consumption and the export trade. The tin 
can is the indispensable wrapper for the preservation and hand- 
ling of this farm and garden produce. There is practically no 
substitute for it. Its use has been a prime factor in developing 
an American system of intensive farming as against our system 
of extensive farming or cereal production. It is becoming every 
year a more vital economy to the American farm. The rapid 
development of this form of industry and the vast growth of our 
canned-goods trade are among the remarkable industrial phe- 
nomena of recent times. This cheap and safe wrapper has con- 
tributed not a little to soften the harsh environments gradually 
gathering about American agriculture. To enhance by law the 
cost of this wrapper is to sacrifice the industry which its use has 
made pozsible. The act of 1890, by increasing the price of tin 
plate, notonly arrested the progress, but hasmenaced the future 
of thecanning industry. It notonly lessens its domestic market, 
butnarrowsitsforeigntrade. Itisno answer tosay that the draw- 
back provisions of the law protect the exporters. As set forth 
in letters to which I have called attention, the great body of 
those engaged in the fruit and vegetable canning industry are 
small shippers. They testify in these letters that the cost of 
collecting the drawback on each shipment renders the draw- 
back clause valueless to them and some of them have surrendered 
their export trade. It is folly to talk about the increased cost 
of a can being only a trifle, when that trifle, however trifling it 
may be, is sufficient to give the market to the rival who is not 
required to pay it. [Applause.] 

The effect of the increased duty on tin and terne plates, Mr. 
Chairman, by the act of 1890, is no longer a matter of prophecy 
or conjecture. It has not naturalized the tin-plate industry. 
The best that it shows is a slender tinning attachment to an 
alien industry. It has not increased employment for American 
labor. It has disorganized old and self-sustaining American in- 
dustries. It has compelled a revision of price lists. It has 
lessened the potentiality of American capital. It hascompelled 
the shifting of American industrial investments. It has thrown 
American labor out of employment. It has reduced American 
wages. It has menaced the progress of acanning industry fraught 
with almost infinite possibilities to American agriculture. It 
has cleared the way for foreign rivals to take our export canned- 
goodstrade. Viewed from every standpoint consistent with the 
interests of American industry, the dignity of American states- 
manship, and the requirements of American patriotism, the in- 
crease of the duty on tin and terne plates by the act of 1890 has 
proven to be the most vicious, reckless, and profligate perver- 
sion of the Federal taxing power in the whole history of the 
Government, and for this reason we by this bill demand its re- 
peal and fix an early day when these articles of such necessary 


.and universal consumption among the American people shall be 


remitted to the free list. 


[Loud and long-continued applause on 
the Democratic side. ] 


Duty on Tin Plate, ete. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. THOMAS L. BUNTING, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 16, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R, 8033) to reduce the duty on 
tin plate, terne plate and taggers’ tin, and to repeal paragraph 209 of section 
1 of an act entitled ‘An act to reduce the revenue, and for other purposes” 

Mr. BUNTING said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: Before proceeding to discuss the real ques- 
tion to which I propose to turn my attention I want tonote afew 
of the suggestions made by the gentleman who first occupied the 
floor to-day [Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR]. There were two points 
which he seemed especially to emphasize. One was that this 
special tariff which is up here for discussion is not a tax; the 
other was that competition lowers the cost of articles in this 
country. I happen to have before me the report of Maj. McKin- 
ley, acompanying the introduction into this House of the bill 
imposing, among other things, this tax on tin plate. In this re- 
port he says: 

So large a proportion of our sugar is imported that the home production 
of sugar does not materially affect the price; and the duty is therefore a 
tax which is not only added to the price of the. imported but of the domestic 


product, which is not true of duties imposed on articles produced or made 
ere substantielly to the extent of our wants. 
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Now, it is aconceded fact that we were st 10 per cent | 
of the sugar consumed in this country at that time; yet, accord- 
ing to the great apostle of protection, it was nevertheless a tax | 
that we were paying upon sugar. According tothe late reports | 
upon the production of tin plate we find that we are producing | 
less than 1 per cent; hence, it follows naturally that it is a tax 
upon tin plate which we are paying in the shape of duty. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side}. 
Now, allow me to refer briefly to that other argument of the 
gentleman, namely, that competition lowers the price of an ar- 
ticle. I remember sitting in the gallery here two yearsago, be- 
fore my ambition was bold enough to picture myself down here 
occupying one of these seats; and I heard a speech delivered by | 
that ologuent Republican from Ohio, Mr. Butterworth, in which 
he made this point: That competition never lowers the creative 
cost of anything. And he carried out his logic by assuming that 
there were nine shoemakers sitting upon the same bench en- 
gaged in work,and that one of them could not make a pair of 


boots cheaper than any of the others unless he could discover | 


some little device whereby to save labor and thus get the start 
of his competitors. 

I am emboldened at this time to draw into the discussion a lit- 
tle history of the reduction of the creative cost of an article, in 
which I happen to be interested as a manufacturer, which is the 
product of canned goods. 

Forty years ago the preserving of fruits and vegetables by way 
of the hermetically-sealed can was an infant industry, practically 
an American discovery. Cans were made entirely by hand with 
the crudest kind of tinsmith tools. Three men could not turn 
out over one hundred cans each, or three hundred per day, at a 
labor cost of $2.50 per one hundred, or 30 cents per dozen; a boy 
could carry them to the storehouse on his back in two trips. 
Now, by the use of machinery, three men will turn out one hun- | 
dred thousand better made cans perday. Thelaborcostis thereby | 





What they wanted was to have a prospective tariff in sight so 
that they might undertake the production of tin plates, kcowing 
that when they got started the foreigner could not come in and 
undersell them, as they claimed he had done twice before. 
Hence it was stipulated upon their part that if this tariff was 
forthcoming they would undertake the business at once. This 
we need to bear in mind, because it places us in this position, 


| that instead of our being under nine months of this protection 


we have been under it twenty months. 

The weak subterfuge in the McKinley increase of duty on tin 
plate was therefore the inadvertence of the Committee on Ways 
and Means in taking the petitioners at their word. Promising 
to supply the American market with domestic plates inside of 
nine months from October 1, 1890, the committee conjectured 
that no risk would be taken in allowing the proposed manufac- 
ture eight times the leeway they admitted necessary, then ask- 
ing proof of their promised fulfillment, hence the provision that 
October 1, 1897, provided the domestic makers of tin plates can 
not show that they have manufactured at least one-third the re- 
quirements of the country as measured by the importation of 
plates for any fiscal year since the application of the measure, 
less those reéxported in manufactured form then tin plates are 
to be free. In other words, if a borrower promises to pay his 
obligation in nine months and you volunteer to give him six 
years he ought not to complain of foreclosure. Yet this is what 
the petitioners for the increase duty on tin plates are squirming 
over. 

The Treasury Department, in order to shield the administra- 
tion from the chagrin of its premature felicitations concerning 
the establishment of a newindustry, and torelieve the sheet iron 
and sheet steel trust from a present compromising difficulty and 
the ultimate overthrow of its subsidy, is spurred to recklessness 
in lending department rulings, and department service, to re- 
lieve its party and t» rescue the monopoly backing the job. 





reduced to less than 1 cent per dozen. This great output can 
scarcely be loaded onto two freight cars. Twenty years ago | 
corn was cut from the cob by hand at a cost of 10 cents per | 
bushel; two bushels an hour for a boy was a good average. 

Now, by means of one simple machine a boy will cut 75 bush- | 
els per hour and do much better work. Ten years ago pease” 
were shelled by hand and the labor cost was from 10 to 15 cents 
per gallon. Now we have a machine which, attended by one man 
and two boys, will shell as many pease as five hundred women in 
a day, or 1,800 bushels in ten hours, at a labor cost of less than 
one-eighth of:a cent per gallon. Twenty-five years ago cans 
were filled by hand, the cooking was done in the crudest man- 
ner, and the capping was done by the use of the common solder- 
ing iron. Through improved facilities and machinery twenty 
two hands out of every twenty-five have been displaced at the | 
filing table; four out of every five have been displaced in the | 
cooking department, and tweite out of every fourteen have been | 
displaced at the capping stands. These marked reductions in 
labor touching every feature of the business enables the packer 
to pay the farmer old — for produce and yet sell canned prod- 
ucts, such as corn and pease, which sold twenty-five years ago | 
at #6 per dozen, at $1 per dozen. 

Not only has this great industry grown up without the pro- | 
tection of the Government, but in spite of a Government tax 
levied from the time it opened its doors against a raw material 
in its manufacture which constitutes one-third of their cost. A 
more wholesome lesson in denunciation of a policy which belit- 
tles our resources asa nation, our tact, genius, and push as a 
people and pleads Government aid or interference in business 
plans and industrial executions can not be found. 

_ Necessity, which is the opposite of protection, is the mother of | 
invention; civilization is the pioneer of our progress. 

Mr. Speaker, when we as a people shall succeed to a compre- 
hensive appreciation of our matchless resources as a nation—our | 
mountains of mineral, boundless acres of fertility, wooded valleys 
and hills, unharnessed cataracts and waterways, which, like hu- | 
man arteries, permeate the body material of a diversified conti- 


Believing that the whole sheet steel industry, as promised, 
would add cold rolls and tinning stacks within thirty days from 
the passage of the measure, and that they would be in condition 


| to supply our entire consumption of piates (6,000,000 boxes) by 


the date the new duty should take effect, July 1, 1891, it was not 
surprising that the absolute breach of faith of those concerns 
stampeded the party in power responsible for the legislation, and 
moved it to unwarranted expedients in order to protect itself 
from the odium of the utter collapse of this infant tin-plate 
industry. 

In April, 1891, six months after the enactment of the law, and 
within three months of the time when we were to be supplying 
all our wants with domestic plates there had been such a com- 
plete default on the part of the sheet-steel trust to fulfill its 
sromises that the Iron Age, a leading commercial publication, 
in accord with the legislation, warned the ardent advocates of 
the measure as follows: 


It must be confessed by the most ardent friends of the industry that the 
yrogress thus far made in the domestic manufacture of tin plate has been 
disappointing. It had been supposed that a large number, if nota majority, 
of the sheet mills would add cold rolls and tinning stacks as soon as ade- 
quate tariff protection was assured. This has been done in very few cases, 
So far as we can learn there are not many sheet manufacturers to be added 
to the list of terne-plate makers. * * * The friends and advocates of a 
domestic tinned-plate industry could do no better thing at this time than to 
engage in missionary work in their own ranks and induce owners of sheet 
mills to go into the tinning business. The public expected this to be done, 
and the makers of sheet iron and sheet steel are standing in their own light 
when they refuse to take up the new industry and domesticate it. At the 
present rate of progress it is a the power of man to calculate when 
this country will be able to supply its own tin-plate requirements. 


Three months later, the time having expired when American 
producers of plate were to supply the market, it was found that 
not a box of tin plate was being turned out in acommercial sense. 


| This fact is now confirmed by the Government returns. This 


aroused the party apprehension of the Treasury Department, 
which immediately supplied in the energy of its rulings, and in 
the deceptive practice of its agent the lack of energy on the 
part of the tin-plate industry, and a substitute for the exploded 
falsehoods of a party press. To help the infant industry which 





nental commerce—when we can unchain from dogmas tomeasure | 
the possibilities of a civilization that inspires noble effort and 
lofty ambition, which in turn begets tact, genius, and inventive- 
ness, we shall, as a people, come to deprecate more and more pro- 
tection as perpetuated, and the country will resent more and 
more the implied stigma to its people and its bounty of a policy 
which proclaims national weakness, [Applause.] 


I wish now for a moment to call the attention of thiscommittee | 


toa little inside history connected with the tin-plate question in 
which the Administration has played a most prominent part. 
We want in the first place to understand, that those who peti- 
tioned for the increase of duty on tin plate, did not ask for it for 
the ee of starting a business. They openly admitted, in- 
deed claimed, that they could make tin-plate at a profit under 
the old duty. 


| 
| 


was to give employment to 24,000 American mechanics, the su- 
perintendent of immigration, Mr. Owens, in a letter addressed 
to Mr. Niedringhaus July 23, 1891, gives unqualified assent to 
the proposition that Welch labor might be imported under con- 
tract, in spite of the alien-contract law, to carry on the business 
of making tin plates. The following from his letter can not be 
misunderstood: 

The discussion in connection with recent legislation disclosed the fact 
that the manufacture of tin plate is notan established industry in the United 
States, and that we have but few laborers skilled inits manufacture. Skilled 


| tinned-plate workers may, therefore, be imported into the United States at 
this time under contract made abroad, to follow that employment. 


This decision aroused the resentment of every labor organiza- 
tion in the country, and brought a universal protest from all 
self-respecting people, regardless cf party. Soemphatic was the 
| protest that the Secretary of the Treasury himself found it nee- 
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essary within one week to abrogate the decision in the following 
communication to Mr. Niedringhaus, dated July 30,1891. Mr. 
Foster says: 

Your attention is called to the fifth section of the act entitled ‘‘An act to 
prohibit the importation and Ly en of foreigners and aliens under con- 
tract and agreement to perform labor in the United States, its territories, 
and the District of Columbia,” approved February 26, 1885, and the sugges- 
tion is made that J am not prepared at this time and with the data before 
me to express any opinion as to whether skilled labor for the St. Louis 
samples Cone iny can not be otherwise obtained than by the importation 
er ; S eeieaaened that it was the purpose of the Hon. Superintendent of 
Immigration in his recent letter to you to express any opinion other than 
those involved above. | 

Added to this mortifying retraction, the summary of tin-plate 
production for the quarter ending September 30, 1891, which the 
Department did not see fit to publish at the time, disclosed the 
convincing fact that only two concerns were then manufacturing 
tin plates at all, and these only reported 1,412 boxes for the three 
months (twenty-eight days’ work for two boys with a Welsh roller 
poi). Thus was summarized over the sworn affidavits of these 
two manufacturers the first authentic status of the tin-plate in- 
dustry in the United States one year after the passing of the 
measure. Instead of supplying our tin-plate requirements, as 
predicted, the whole amount of tin plate produced at that time, 
sold wholely as samples, irrespective of cost, would supply our 
consumption, computing three hundred working days to the 
year, less than forty-two minutes. With the infant industry in 
such compromising straits heroic treatment was indeed needed 
to prevent its collapse. 

The Treasury Department was commensurate to the occasion. 
Failing in the matter of importing contract alien labor to carry 
on the business here, the nearest expedient was in so construing 
the law as to have the advantage of this same alien labor without 
importing it—in other words, by importing its alien products. 
For this purpose the Department, through Mr. Spaulding, Act- 
ing Secretary, encountered no scruples in ruling that imported 
black sheets, if dipped here in imported tin, constituted Ameri- 
can tin plates. The law itself was carefully framed so as to pro- 
vide against the possible contingency of free tin plate in 1897 by 
stipulating that American black sheets, if used for stamping pur- 

ses and tinned afterwards, might be counted in heading off the 

atal clause, ere this clause admitted the products 
of over two hundred and fifty old-established concerns already 
engaged in the stamping business in the United States. 

The law did not provide, however, that imported sheets sold 
for stamping purposes could be so counted. We therefore have 
the anomaly of the law on the one hand refusing to stipulate 
that certain imported material subjected to 30 per cent of domes- 
tic labor, as was the fact with stamped wares, could be termed 
an American product, while on the other hand we have a De- 
partment ruling that these same imported materials, subjected to 
» per cent of domestic labor in simply tinning it, is an American 

roduct. On this cireumveyting hypothesis of the Treasury 

partment rests the magnified pretenses of the American tin- 
plate industry. 

Not until it was made ible by this desperate ruling to 
make the American tinned plate mill a Welsh finishing shop 
did we, as the Government reports prove, have any American 
tin plate, so called. 

What we lack on this side of the House is a versatile Treasury 
Department to come to our relief. [Laughter and applause.] 

Nor were these rulings as venturous and daring as the last re- 
sort of the Treasury Department in its attempt to hoodwink the 
people as to the present weak status of the industry. 

Col. Ira Ayers, specialagentof the Treasury Department, has 
recently edited some original matter printed at Government ex- 
pense, which he has dedicated to the honorable gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] and the minority. In his little 
treatise he touches on prospective American tin-mining, pros- 
pective American tin-plate mills, and inadvertently, on the sworn 
statement of tin-plate manufacturers, exposes the present insig- 
nificance of the American tin-plate industry. 

The provision of the law under which the pone held by Mr. 
Ayers was created is that of section 143 of the tariff act of 1890, 
which provides that on and after October 1, 1897, tin plates and 
terne plates lighter in weight than 63 pounds per 100 square feet 
shall be admitted free of duty, unless it shall be made to appear 
to the satisfaction of the President (who shall thereupon by pro- 
clamation make known the fact) that the aggregate quantity of 
such plates lighter than 63 pounds per 100 square feet produced 
in the United States during either of the six — next preced- 
ing June 13, 1897, has equaled one-third of the amount of such 
plates imported and entered for consumption for any fiscal year 
after the passage of this act and prior to said October 1, 1897. 

Under this provision the duty of special agent was twofold— 
first, to secure reliable data as to imports of tin plate and terne 
plates under 63 pounds to the 100 square feet; second, to secure 
the same data with reference to the American production of 
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tinned plates and terne plates under 63 pounds to the 100 square 
feet, so that it could be determined on October 1, 1897, whether 
the domestic manufacture of tinned plates and terne plates of that 
weight exceeded in any one year one-third the imports of these 
same products for any one year. The following instructions, 
therefore, from Acting Secretary Spaulding, touching imports 
were proper. He says: 

In view of the as provisions, it is important to secure correct statis 
tics of the importation of tin plates and terne plates lighter in weight than 
63 pounds per 100 square feet for each of the six fiscal years beginning with 
July 1, 1891. 

The Acting Secretary, however, when he came to issuing or- 
ders for the summary of the American product, with character- 
istic bias, gave a political construction to this same provision. 
He says: 

In order to give due effect to the foregoing provisions, it is important to 
secure correct statistics of the manufacture of tin plates and terne plates in 
the United States. 

+It will be observed that no limit as to the weight is charged 
as to the American product, and following this loose construc- 
tion Mr. Ayers has not failed to pad his summaries so as to make 
the American product show up. We find in his exhibit made 
for the nine months ending March 31, 1892, which covers the 
entire tin-plate product of the country since the increased duty was 
proclaimed, October 6, 1890, he includes 713,600 pounds of tin and 
terne plates heavier than 63 pounds to the 100 square feet. This 
is a dexterous feat to drag in galvanized roofing iron, with a 
touch of tin and without weight limit, into the Government ta- 
bles, and which Agent Ayers himself admits have no more per- 
tinence in the exhibits than would pig iron or steel rails. Yet 
this deception is by no means as flagrant an abuse of official dis- 
cretion as another scheme divulged to the practical tin-plate con- 
sumer who studies these official statistics. 

Under the head ‘‘624 pounds per 100 square feet” is another 
devised scheme for letting into the exhibits 861,323 pounds more 
ofroofingiron. A novice will detect at once that 100 square feet of 
any kind of sheet iron or steel, coated with either tin, lead, or spel- 
ter, will not weigh exactly as much as another 100 square feet so 
coated. The agent ixplaine that this item in the catalogue 
‘‘means @ particular brand.” When brands and not weights are 
accepted, the broad field of political discretion is sure to invite 
biased returns. Doubtless this technical opportunity to brand 
instead of weigh was intended to quiet conscientious scruples in 
market returns. 

These two items barred, the aggregate amount of American 
tin and terne plate returned by the Government reports is re- 
duced one-third. Subtract from the remainder the returns of 
concerns whose reported tin-plate products were consumed in 
their own shops, and not therefore commercial plates, and the 
exhibits become a pitiable pretense or sham. ‘Allowing the full 
returns, and what a stultifying business proposition is exposed; 
49,000 boxes, the whole American product up to date, would last 
American consumers twenty-two hours. While this industrial 
poorhouse has been producing this small amount of products 
the American consumers have been taxed $20,736,808.30 in en- 
hanced price and duty for its support, nearly $1,000,000 for every 
hour’s consumption of tin plates furnished. 

But there is a still further discrepancy in the claims set forth 
in this book. It is claimed that we are doubling up these tin- 
gy productions every quarter. That is the claim set forth by 

r. Ayers. Now, I want to show you that instead of doubling 
up, the manufacturers are falling out as fast as they get into line 
You will find in the first summary, September 31, 1891, five con- 
cernsreporting. The firstis the pioneer of the tin-plate industry, 
Cronmeyer, who reports for the first quarter 139,000 pounds: 
for thesecond quarter, 161,000; for the third quarter only 120,000, 
an actual falling off forthelast quarter. The Pittsburg Electro- 

lating Company for the first quarter reports 550,000 pounds; 

or the second quarter, 255,000; and for the third quarter only 9,- 
000. Marshall Brothers for the first quarter report 45,000 pounds; 
for the second quarter, 259,000; and for the third quarter, ** none.” 
N. & G. Taylor, ‘Out of business.” That covers the first 
summary; and here is the second quarter, December 31, 1891: 
William P. Simpson, of Cincinnati, second quarter, 7,500 pounds; 
third quarter only 995 pounds. Fleming & Hamilton, second 
quarter, 225,000 pounds; third quarter, “‘ none.” The Apollo Iron 
and Steel Company, Apollo, Pa., second quarter, 31,000 pounds: 
third quarter, ‘‘ none.” 

Here is the McKinley Tin Plate Company, Pittsburg, Pa. |! 
have a little special report on that company. Here isa letter 
received from that company on May 26, which says: 

When you are needing American terne, we should like to submit a sample 
of McKinley, by box or the car load. 

That was on May 26. I have a leaf here from R. G. Dun’s 
Mercantile Agency, of June 4, which says: 

Pittsburg, McKinley Tin-Plate Company, limited, dissolved on vote of 
stockholders. 


[Laughter.] 
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Here is another, the Keystone Tin Plate Company. This con- 
cern did not make any report. This also is closed, and wants to 
sell. The argument used is that it cost too much for imported 
pig tin, and imported sheets, and imported labor, and the whole 
plant can be bought for $2,500. [Laughter.] A further induce- 
ment is that the rent is only 50 cents a day for the whole estab- 
lishment, and that they have the use of one are light, on which 
the rent is 60cents aday. [Laughter.] I know whereof I speak, 
pecause I have been there as a buyer. [Laughter.] 

Of the five concerns reporting for the first quarter, therefore, 
four have either gone out of business or decreased their output 
according to the returns for thethird quarter. Seven out of the 
eleven reporting for the second quarter have either gone out of 
business or decreased their output. These are the oldest estab- 
lishments in the business. What is the significance of this to a 
business man? It simply means that the business is a sham. 
As my friend from Indiana [Mr. SHIVELY] said yesterday, 
it is no trick to make tin plate. I think, however, my friend 
made one assertion that was not exactly correct when he said 
that there had been no tin plate made by American labor. 

I know that is not the fact, because the gentleman from In- 
diana and the gentleman from New York have had the honor of 
making tin plate at Philadelphia [laughter], and it was not low- 
priced labor either. [Renewed laughter.] 

Here, then, Mr. Chairman, is the infant tin-plate industry 
which has grown up under the McKinley act—— 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Has the gentleman figured 
out exactly what proportion of all the tin plate made in this 
country was made by the gentleman from Indiana and the gen- 
tleman from New York? |Laughter.] 

Mr. BUNTING. Ihave not. I will say that the gentleman 
from Indiana took the place of the Welshman, and the gentle- 
man from New York took the place of the boy. The steel 
sheets were imported, as was also the tinning pot, pig tin, and 
palm oil, and we paid the Welsh inventor a royalty for the use of 
the machine. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WARNER. Is that the only tin plate that has been made 
in this country without imported labor? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BUNTING. So far as we know, it is. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I want to say, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I have made one sheet of tin plate. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BUNTING. Such is the so-called tin-plate industry which, 
under the McKinley bill, conceived in the tin-plate lies of Cro- 
nemeyer, has now been born under Treasury-midwifery and to 
which, as an ‘‘American industry,” has now n issued fraudu- 
lent naturalization papers by the Administration. [Laughter]. 
It looks to me like a ’possum industry, and if you can trace any 
analogy between the demands of the industry and the recent 
purchase by the President of a pair of possums, you are at lib- 
erty to make the application. [Laughter.] 


| wish now to get down to say a few additional words about | 


our friend Taylor in Philadelphia, who is the present tin-plate 
authority on the other side of the House, and as I see that the 
gentleman from Philadelphia [Mr. O’NEILL] is not in his seat, 
I feel that I amin no danger in making this reference. [Laugh- 


ter]. Here is something that has come to me quite recently, and | 


in order to give the committee the benefit of the information, I 
will read a portion of a letter written by Mr. Taylor, dated April 
19, in which, speaking of the tin-plate making process, he says: 

By this process two boys can pass as many as 70 boxes of IC 14x20 in ten 
hours; you surely can not consider that there is very much expense at- 
tached to this, and we are surprised that the canners in this country do not 
consiijer the manufacturing of their own plates, it isso simple; and as far 
as the value is concerned, take for instance IC 14x20 coke tin, 112 sheets to 
the box, the black sheet would weigh about 100 pounds, the present value 
being 33 cents. 


SOD sr Bia a DCm iia itebeinn cctennnaddecbions $3. 75 | 


i IIT Cd, 0. een nin coin ceeliilaticeneainettlin ths Grenc, sth anaes hia 30 
0 which must be added the labor. In Great Britain we understand 
that the total labor is counted at 14 cents, but in making a full caleu- 
lation we would take double the amount, namely ._................--.- 28 


4.33 

As the market value of these plates to-day is about $5.25, you can see there 
is a difference of $1.02 per box, surely enough for the canner to consider the 
advisability of producing his own goods. ‘There are so few things necessary 
to make the finished article that the cost can be easily reached, and we are 
sure that if the canners of the United States would carefully consider the 
advisability of producing the tin for their own consumption it would not be 
& great while before this would be started and in time reach large propor- 


tions. 

Here is a man who, we are told, proposes to go into the tin- 
plate business in a large way. The report of Mr. Ayres says 
that he proposes to put $400,000 of capital intoatin-plate plant, yet 
here he is advising his prospective patrons to go into the fin- 

late business themselves! And while he claims that he will be 
shape in a few days to turn out tin plates, and that two boys 
will turn out a car load every three days, we yet find him in his 
er business intervals writing letters to the trade like the fol- 
wing: 
. PHILADELPHIA, March 29, 1892. 

GENTLEMEN: We understand from our Mr. Green that you will be in the 

Market next month for a car load of canning tin. We should be pleased to 





hear from you when youare ready to place your order, as considerable would 
be saved by a direct shipment from England, especially for a quantity of at 
least two car loads. 
Very truly, yours, 
a N. & G. TAYLOR & Co. 

ADRIAN PACKING Co., Adrian, Mich. 

Why does he not quit writing letters and go into the tin-plate 
business in reality? [Laughter.] He says he can make $1 per 
box and that two boys would produce seventy boxesper day, 
which, at 28 cents per box (his estimate), would amount to $19.60 
a day for labor, $9.80 for each of these boys and $70 per day profit 
for himself. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not waste any more time on such worth- 
less factors to this important contention. The sworn returns 
compiled by the Government make an end of their dishonest 
claimsand relieve us from chasing down phantom tin-plate mills. 

THE PRINCIPLE INVOLVED. 

‘*Protection,” in its ordinary injustice, taxes the consumption 
of the people. As now developed it taxes production as well. 
Former tariffs forestalled the necessaries of life to guarantee in- 
dustries that were not self-supporting against natural business 
chances. The tariff of 1890 deals out Government licenses to its 
favorites to take that which is not their own, against the protest 
of other industries demanding the right to keep what they have 
earned, and a strife is thus inaugurated between domestic indus- 
tries more subverting to general prosperity than any possible 
encroachment of foreigners. 

The contest which ended in the increased duty on tin plate was 
a novel interference with 6,000 self-supporting established indus- 
tries built up by the use of cheap tin plate as their raw material, 
in order to favor an industry confessedly nonself-supporting, and 
which very fact was urged as anexcuse why public charity should 
be extended towards it. 

The Government in thus granting privileges to certain indus- 
tries at the expense of others is encouraging a precedent which, 
in its simplest definition, means robbery, and which in its re- 
sults involves burdening the people to support a pauper industry 
at the blatant appeal of those whose sole object is to profit by 
selling supplies to the industrial poorhouse thus set up. 

This new principle in Government protection finds its first ap- 
plication in king the speculative venture of W. C. Cronemyer, 
who, at the head of a trust, promised to go into the tin-plate 
business. 

HE CASE IN A NUT SHELL. 


Economy in the cost of tin plates depend on the price of two 
ingredients in its manufacture, viz: the cold rolled, pickled and 
annealed steel sheets and pig tin. These ingredients represent 
the entire bulk and 90 per cent of the entire cost of fin plates as 
manufactured in Wales. 

There are some seventy concerns in the United States turning 
out sheet steel, with an estimated capacity of 220,000 tons; these 
slates are used both for galvanized roofing plates and plain sheets. 

“he present price of steel plates, coated with spelter, which 
costs 5.1 cents per pound, is No. 29 gauge, $6 per hundred. The 
price of IC coke plates JB grade is $5.35 per box, duty added, 
or $4.95 per hundred. The difference between the — of the 
spelter and the tin used in the coating is 38cents, still to be taken 
from $4.95, which leaves the comparative price of the finished 
tin plate, duty paid, $4.57 on the American market, as against 
$6, the present selling price here of domestic No. 29 galvanized 
sheet steel. The vital question, therefore, is how soon will the 
sheet-iron concerns throw away an established trade to undertake 
the aanufacture of a new product at a loss to them of $1.43 per hun- 
dred, which would mean a net loss to them on the basis of their 
present output of $308,000 yearly. Cronemyer patriotism, even, 
would weaken in contemplating such commercial philanthropy. 
And it has weakened, as shown by the Governmentreturns from 
his mills—which shows that with a capacity for 3,000 boxes per 
week, he only turns out 85 boxes, two days’ work for two boys. 

Mr. DALZELL. How many black sheets has Mr. Cronemyer's 
establishment turned out in the last three months? 

Mr. BUNTING. There has been no report of that. 

Mr. DALZELL. Oh, yes, there has been. There has been a 
report of it filed in the Treasury Department. 

Mr. BUNTING. Well, we have not been able to see it. 

Mr. DALZELL. I merely interrupt the gentleman because I 
know he wants to be fair-—— 

Mr. BUNTING. Certainly. 

Mr. DALZELL. And the inference that he wants his listen- 
ers to draw from his remarks is that the Cronemyer establish- 
ment has “gone back” on the tin-plate industry. Now, that 
depends not on whether they are making tin plate alone, but 
whether they are making black plate; and, therefore, I call the 
gentleman's attention to this point so that he may be fair with 
his audience. 


Mr. BUNTING. In answer to the gentleman I will say thatI 


am not so fortunately situated as he is in regard to getting re- 
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ports; the Department has not yet dedicated its reports to the 
majority of the committee. 

Mr. DALZELL. TI beg the gentleman’s pardon—— 

Mr. BUNTING. I have asked Col. Ayers in person if there 
were any reports made on this topic, cad he told me there were 
none. 

Mr. DALZELL. If the gentleman will read Col. Ayers’ re- 
port, which is in print, he will find it bears out the statement I 
now make; and in answer to the gentleman’s inuendo against 
the Treasury Department, I want tosay that the gentleman was 
furnished on his own demand with precisely the same informa- 
tion that was furnished to me and upon a similar letter. 

Mr. BUNTING. Not if the gentleman has been furnished 
with a report on the subject of black sheets. 

But assume that the entire sheet-steel industry should turn 
their production to tin plates, these would not more than take 
the place of their present output of galvanized roofing iron and 
stamping steel sheets and the entire tinned-plate consumption, 
outside of roofing and stamping, inust still be supplied from 
Wales. Should all of the sheet-iron mills add co i rolls and 
tanning stacks and double their present capacity they could even 
then supply only half of the present marketdemand. Howlittle 
can be expected on this score is measured by the fact that only 
nine out of the seventy sheet mills have given any attention to 
the tin-plate industry, and these, as the Commercial Bulletin re- 
marks, are the smallest on the list. The rest are combined ina 
double trust, whose object is twofold—first, to put up the price 
of galvanized roofing iron, which has just been done in the face 
of a falling market on other iron products; and, second, to com- 
pel the would-be tin-plate manufacturers to buy ‘‘ black sheets” 
of them for their tinned-plate products 

Mr. TURNER. Has the gentleman an official price list of 
galvanized roofing iron showing what the increase in price has 
been since the date of the McKinley law? 

me BUNTING. I have and will have it printed with my re- 
marks. 

ROMANCE AND REALITY. 

Fortunately for the opponents of the increased duty on tinned 
plates, its theory, outlined by the promises of its advocates, 
when the measure was up for discussion in the House two years 
ago, is now before us as a business oe which has been 
either discredited or approved by the facts of experience. 

As there was bold eulhertas® practiced by the petitioners for 
the increased duty, so there has been a strange perversion of 
facts in the compilation of data to vindicate the assumption of 
Congress in passing the measure. 

The petitioner for the increased duty on tin plate was a lobby 
worteet, by @ paper concern, under the title of the American Tin 
Plate Association. A number of sheet-iron and sheet-steel con- 
cerns constituted the shadow of the organization, while its secre- 
tary, one Cronemyer, constituted its substance. 

r. Cronemyer, as agent of aconfessed nonsupporting project, 
was potent enough in the Ways and Means Committee room of 
the Fifty-first Congress to dictate terms to two thousand bona 
fide canning concerns and four thousand tinware concerns, which 
had demonstrated their ability to take care of themselves, whose 
interests were jeopardized by thelegislation. He ‘‘ filled out the 
blank” and the committee signed it. The advance agent of a 
confessedly nonexisting industry, hence a speculative venture, 
asked the Government to guarantee his adventure against loss 
by taxing the consuming public and robbing existing self-sup- 
porting industries. 

This supple secretary issued a tract in which he asserts that 
his association was actuated by a “‘ patriotic feeling.” 

And now— 

He says— 
if this little circular should fall into the hands of a patriotic American 
lady or gentleman, we ask that you will give this question some study; it is 
@ patriotic feeling, and nothing else, that instigates the members of this 


association. Will youassist them? If youdesire any further facts and fig- 
ures, address the American Tinned Plate Association.—W. C. C. 


Of all tariff job lots thrown in to liquidate the claims of spe- 
cial interests, none have proven so blindly considered or mis- 
chievous in application as the increased duty on tin plate. To 
divert $8,000,000 yearly from the people’s pockets to the enrich-, 
ment and advantage of a certain branch of the iron interest di- 
rect was too palpable a robbery to be expedient, hence the peti- 
tioners, who constituted, in fact, a sheet iron and sheet steel 
combine, worked the protection scheme with a string attached 
in the name of the tin-plate industry. Bya practically prohibi- 
tory duty on tin plates they utilized protection to the proposed 
tin-plate industry as a subsidy for the ironand granite ware man- 
ufacturers. It was not American tin plate, but American roof- 
ing iron and granite ware; it was not cheap tin plate, but no tin 
plate that was the aim of the Cronemyer tin plate pretense. 

The subterfuge of the American Tin Plate Association (paper 
concern) was worked to success through irresponsible pledges 
on its part, through its secretary, to embark in the business at 





once, with the further promise that within one year from the 
passage of the ae measure, October 5, 1890, American man- 
ufacturers would be supplying the whole American demand for 
plates—6,000,000 boxes. This argument used by Cronemyer found 
admission and voice in Senator ALLISON’S assertions, made in 
the Senate January 16, 1889. In answer to an inquiry from Sen- 
ator VEST, Senator ALLISON said: 

I will say to the Senator in response tothatinquiry, and it is a very perti- 
nent and very proper one in this connection, that there are quite a number 
of establishments which could immediately enter upon the production of 
these tin plates, or at least within a very brief period, proven within thirty 
days, and that we have assurances and believe from examination and in- 
vestigation, that within the time fixed for the eT tee of this bill (mean- 
| ing the Senate bill), less than one year there will be in this country a sufti- 
ry plant to manufacture all the tin plate that we use. I have no doubt 
of it 

Mr. McKinley and the majority of the committee built their 
arguments on the same shabby representations. The majority 
report on the tariff bill, submitted to the House April 16, 1890, 
recites: 

It has been demonstrated that we can manufacture tin plate as successfully 
as it can be done in England. Its production here suitable for all uses is no 





longer My eee pt emake sheet iron and sheet steel, and it is conti- 
dentiall lieved that we have in the Dakotas pig tin in sufficient quantities 
for use in making all the tin required for this market. It is estimated that 


the establishment of an industry which would supply our market in this 
ore would furnish steady employment to at least 24, 009 ae The 

ill provides that the increased duty shall not go into effect until July 1, 1391, 
and itis believed that manufacturers, encouraged by this proposed legisla- 
tion, in the meantime will adapt their plans to the new production and that 
in the end the advanced duty will not enhance the cost to consumers. 

Mr. ALLISON maintained in the Senate, asdid Mr. McKinley 
to a delegation from the National Canned Goods’ Association, 
that the increased duty would immediately ‘‘ depress” the price 
of tin plates to consumers. 

Here, then, we have the bold hypothesis on which the leading 
committees of the House and Senate predicated their action in 
supporting the Cronemyer clause of the McKinley measure. 
Every prediction made by these committees has been disproved 
by the fact. It had never been demonstrated, as was asserted, 
that we could manufacture tin plate in the United States as suc- 
cessfully as it can be donein England. No success has attended 
its domestication, notwithstanding it has been nursed since 1842, 
fifty years, at a cost to consumers of many million dollars, and 
that $45,527,824.46 has been paid in duty on tin plate since 1383. 
When Mr. McKinley made these assertions not a box of tin plate 
was being made in the United States, yet the demand for plates, 
owing to their cheapness and to the consequent development of 
the canning industry, was constantly increasing, as shown by the 
imports of plates, which were in 1862 only 546,000 boxes, while 
in 1890 they were 6,000,000 boxes. Its production here was so 
dubious an experiment that Mr. McKinley found it necessary last 
October, a year later, to allay the impatience of his Ohio protec- 
tionists by experimenting himself. 

The prediction as to the supply of pig tin in the Dakotas has 
proved a pores without honor, since Senator Moody ceased 
to work the mines from his seat in the Senate [laughter], and 
we have yet to learn of any commercial pig tin in the market of 
the Dakota brand. The concerns who were to embark in the 
tin-plate business within thirty days and who agreed to supply 
the whole American market within one year (which limit ex- 
pired last October), are now, two years later, still blowing the 
tin horn of promise to the public and_ meanwhile adding to the 
reality of their iron-roofing plants. [Laughter.] The tin-plate 
industry is amyth when considered as apotent American enter- 
prise, but asa pander to the monopoly that produced it it is a 
success. With the default of the iron industry to make it in 
good faith a potentiality,as promised, vanishes the fairy predic- 
tions of Messrs. ALLISON and McKinley, and the prospect also 
of American tin plate, except as a life-preserver of the sheet- 
steel trust. [Applause.] 

The Government summaries published for the nine months 
ending March 31 and quoted in the minority report show that 
5,240,830 pounds of tin plate and terne plates has boon produced. 
The same report gives our average yearly consumption of tin 
plate and terne plates at 678,000,000. Hence the domestic man- 
ufacturers are now supplying less than 1 per cent of consump- 
tion, and the whole output for the nine months would last 
American consumers just twenty-two hours. 

Even this poor showing must be discounted when it is known 
that black sheets, used for a and tinning, are tin plates 
according to the provisions of the law, and that the Treasury 
Department holds that imported sheets, if dipped here in im- 
ported tin, also constitute ‘‘ American” tin plates. The returns 
to the Government permit also a manufacturer of black plates to 
return his product as sold for stamping, while these same sheets 
may be returned by another concern that manufactures them 
into tin plates, thus duplicating the same product in the Govern- 
ment summary. 

The prediction of Messrs. ALLISON and McKinley that the 
proposed legislation would immediately depress the price of spot 
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plates was the crown of their reckless impudence. Instead of 
depressing the price of tin —_— the very terms of theirenact- 
ment (in postponing its application) made it absolutely safe for 
producers and speculators ts) force the market. For many years, 
up to July 1, 1890, when the Senate began consideration of the 
McK inley measure, at which time it became absolutely certain 
the bill would pass, IC 14 by 20 Bessemer-steel coke plates pre- 
served an even range of price both in this country and abroad, 
the average price being: 
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These yearly averages varied during this whole period only 
17 cents per box. This average price from January 1, 1885, to 
June 30, 1830 (five and a half years), at which date speculation set 
in, was $4.38. 

From June 1, 1890, to October, three months, when the bill 
became a law, tin plates advanced from $4.35 to $5.16, or 81 cents 
per box in New York. 

The average price in New York for the nine months from the 
passage of the measure, October 1, 1890, to the taking effect of the 
tin-plate clause July 1, 1891, was $5.45. This, compared with the 
average price for five and a half years up to June 30, which was 
$4.38, shows an average advance of $1.07 per box. There were 
imported during this nine months 5,786,422 boxes of tin plate, 
upon which, therefore, an advance, of $6,191,471.54.was extorted 
from American consumers of tin plate. Not one cent of this 
enormous sum went into the United States Treasury as duty. 
Thus the Government, by forestalling the market on tin plate in 
determining by a plenary proposition to increase the price $1.29 
per box at the end of nine months, invited a speculation which 

layed Congress as fools and the consuming public as victims. 
Applause on the Democratic side. } 
WHAT CONSTITUTES A TIN-PLATE MILL. 

What constitutes a tin-plate mill as a business component of 
that great industry? We must go to Wales for a model, and we 
find it consists of working material from the pig or scrap iron to 
the finished product. For one hundred and seventy years that 
little country has defied the competition of the world. Why? 
Because with a thorough knowledge of the practical features of 
the business it has led the world in invention and facilities which 
lessen the creative cost of tin plate. Notaspeaker upon the 
other side of this House has referred to the subject without add- 
ing disparaging comments with reference to the crude and ex- 
pensive methods used by the Welshmen, and to the starvation 
wages on which he is supposed to build his prestige. But the 


truth as to the status of a competitor is half the battle in trade, | 


and under inspection these assertions prove ridiculous. The 
Welsh tin-plate makers have been the authors of every improve- 
ment in the manufacture of sheet iron and sheet steel except the 
Bessemer and Siemens-Martin process. So great is their lead 
in these labor-saving facilities that they can sell cold-rolled, 
ickled, and annealed steel plates, No. 30 gauge, the size used 
or tinning, at 2 cents per pound, delivered on board shiv at 
Swansea, to-day, while the same plates in this country can not 
be bought for less than 3? cents to 4 cents per pound, and we have 
been making sheet iron in competition with Wales for more than 
three-quarters of acentury. Our sheet-iron producers must les- 
sen the disparity in the price of these steel sheets, which consti- 
tute 80 per cent of the cost of tin plates, before contracting to 
undersell Wales on tin plate. 
Welsh improvements have been equally marked in the tinning 
and other departments. Starting in with the crude hand-dip- 
ing pot, by the use of which four hands can turn out twenty 
xes in ten hours, by the use of the Edwards tinning machine, 
combined with the Morewood greaser and the improved clean- 
ing machine, two boys will turn out fifty boxes per day. I put 
the number of boxes somewhat lower than Mr. TAYLOR, because 


it is a good principle not to believe some men even when they | 


plead guilty. [Laughter.] 


The brushing is done away with, besides a considerable saving | 
of tin is gained through this perfect manufacture of the plates. | 


The pickling process, which was formerly expensive, has been 
reduced in cost by the Milbrook pickler. The old hand method 
of pickling cost 22s. per 100 boxes, while the same average of 
work done with this machine costs 4s. 6d. per 100 boxes, hence 
an economy of 17s. 6d. per 100 boxes. 

Acid.—The average economy attending the least favorable re- 


sults is 3 pounds of sulphuric acid per box, £6 7s. 6d. per ton, or | propositions are absurd. 


seven-tenths of a penny per pound, per box, £1 9d. 
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Tin.—The saving of metal amounts to one-half pound per box, 
sometimes more, s»metimes less, bit for this statement we take 
the most unfavorable, say one-fourth pound, at £95 per ton, or 
10 3-20d. per pound, per box, 24d. 

Waster plates, or tin plates of second quality.—There is a reduc- 
tion of at least 5 per cent over the usual proportion of ICW., 
say, at a difference of 2s. for coke (plus considerable for X), —— 
per box, 1.2d. 

The saving in the coal consumed in the process of recoating, to- 
gether with the diminished wear of the pots and other utensils 
nec2ssary to recoat, is considerable, but we have not included 
them in the figures in this statement. Total, 7.5d. 

Seven and one-half pence per box IC, 20 by 14, ordinary coke, 
is @qual to a saving of £3,328 per year for one works which pro- 
duces 2,000 boxes per week. Sixteen thousand six hundred and 
eighty dollars and fifty cents saving on pickling alone. 

Until quite recently the plates as they came from the tinning 
machine were cleaned of the grease by being passed through 
bran. They were dusted by means of sheepskin gloves and taken 
totheassortingroom. Thislabor wasdone by girls. Atasample 
establishment, turning out 2,000 boxes per week, forty-eight of 
the sixty-four employed were braining and dusting. The 
Thomas's tin-plate cleaning machine does away with this female 
labor. 

Anyone not backed by a Government bounty, deceived by the 
slothful lying of Cronemyer and his allies as to the slow, fogy 
methods of the Welsh manufacturers, would find himseif con- 
fronted in the market by the keenest enterprise and invention 
of modern times. To appreciate this is no treason to domestic 
enterprise; itis simply loyalty to facts which business economy 
can not refus> to consider. 

A BUSINESS COMPUTATION. 

Having exact data as to the amount of tin p!ate consumed, the 
material and labor cost involved, and able, therefore, to credit 
up all the advantages which would accrue to the people from the 
establishment of a tin-plate industry in tbis country, we can 
charge against it the known losses thereby caused to the con- 
suming public, to the canner, the farmer, and to the laborer, 
and strike a balance. 

Now, I wish the attention of the House, because I am going to 
show the labor cost of every item, so that when I get’ through 
we shall have the labor cost of the production of the tin plate 
from the ore in the mountain upto the finished product. Hence 
we shall be able to gauge with some understanding the needs of 
this industry; first, as to the need of protection at all, and second, 
as to how much protection. If we gauge it according to the 
platform adopted at Minneapolis, which says that the protection 
should cover simply the disparity in cost of labor, then the pro- 
tection required here will be very small—in fact, nothing. 

The labor cost of producing a ton of steel bars 7 by § in Wales is 
35 per cent of the cost of the bars. At present prices for bars, 
$22 (an overestimate at present market), which, less shearings, 
would be $20; the labor cost in this amount of steel would there- 
fore be $7. As1 ton of steel bars will make 164 boxes of IC 14 
by 20 tin plates, the whole labor cost, therefo:e, from the ore in 
the mountain up to the steel bar stage of tin-plate making, is 43 
cents per box. Add to this the cost of completing the box of tin 
plate from the steel bars, according to the estimate of Consul 








| Jones, 2s. 4d. (56 cents), and we find the whole labor cost of every- 


thing, from the ore up to the completed pect ready for ship- 
ment, is just 99 cents. Our supply actually imported is 6,000,000 
boxes. Of this amount at least 1,000,000 are used for products 
exported, and will be bought of the importer a; long as there is 
a duty on tinned plate and a drawback of 99 per cent. 

Here is another incongruity which actually forces one of the 
largest consumers we have in the country to buy their tin plate 
of the foreigner. We will suppose the Standard Oil Company 
goes to the custom-house to get a drawback upon the tin used to 
cover its products shipped abroad. The first question asked is, 
“Ts that.an American product?” The answer is ‘‘ Yes.” Then 
the customs officers say ‘‘ We do not allow any drawback on that, 
| because you have not paid any duty.” If the article used isa 
foreign product the duty is given back in the shape of a draw- 
back, all except 1 percent. So here isa premium offered toone 
of our largest consumers not to use American tin plate. 





Thus we see that 5,000,000 boxes, at a labor cost of $5,000,000, 
represent the entire labor cost of producing all the tin plate we 
now consume from the very first stage of the raw material. At 
$400 per year, the average wages paid such help in this country, 
according to D. A. Wells, we find that 12,500 people could thus 
ba furnished employment. These figures are on the hypothesis 
that the whole manufacture of tin plates would be done in this 
| country, and that the consumption of plates will continue at its 
| present rate in spite of the increase in their cost, both of which 
Here, then, we have the maximum of 
| benefit as applied to labor by the establishment of a tin-plate in- 
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dustry capable of supplying our entire wants. Where we give 
employment to one laborer through such an industry we could 
pension three on the same salary if we continue to buy our tin 
plate in the cheapest market. In trying to furnish a demand 
for one day’s work we are actually wasting two days’ work by 
raising the price of tin plate to consumers. 

But no one believes that the whole tin-plats industry will be 
transplanted to this country in a hundred years under the most 
favorable conditions, or that its consumption would hold to its 
present demands. The outside limit of expectation is the put- 
ting of the American industry on the basis of a finishing plant 
to complete the product from the cold-rolled, pickled, and an- 
nealed stage. Let us figure up the results of such an industry. 

Finishing a box of IC coke plates from the cold-rolled and 
annealed plates, according to Consul Jones’s report, deducting the 








labor saved by the Abbott cleaner, costs in Wales 25 cents per | 


box; this includes tinning, washing, greasing, rubbing, and dust- 
ing. On this basis the entire labor cost in the amount of plates 
consumed here, minus thos: reéxported in manufactured form, 
would be $1,250,000, which would give employment to just 3,000 
men at $400 per year. Ican name one county in the State cf 
Maryland which in the canning industry, that this Cronemyer 
measure seeks t> destroy, employs four times this amount of 
labor at better wages and expends an equal amount for farm 
products. 

In other words, the McKinley tariff on tinned plate taxes con- 
sumers the wages of twelve men to give employment to one man. 
One would be able to forget that labor was the only thing to be 
protected if it were not that the MeKinleyites so frequently as- 
sert it. 

Mr. Niedringhaus (in Congress, 1890): 

Mr. Chairman, 1 say I am a protectionist, and upon that we ran our can- 
Vass, and upon that we got our victory, but I contend that it was upon 
the principle that we would protect labor. [To Mr. HEARD:] We are good 
friends on this question [laughter], but I thought it due to myself and to 
you to make this statement. 

N. &G. Taylor, in a circular letter of April 14, 1892, say: 

The only barrier that stands in the way of producing tin plates in the 
Untien States as cheaply as it can be made elsewhere is the simple item of 
1aD07P. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER], in his 
speech delivered March 15 last, said: 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to say that the manufacturers of this country have 
not the slightest direct interest in a protective tariff. * * * Ifthe tariffis 
not for the farmer and wage-worker, and in their interest only. primarily 
and wholly, then I will vote for you to repeal the protective tariff. 

Cronemyer, with characteristic veracity, asserted while before 
the Ways and Means Committee, as a reason why Wales could 
make tin plates cheaper than his own works, that Welsh manu- 
facturers got their labor from $2.25 to $2.50 per box cheaper than 
he did, whereas the whole cost is only 99 cents. 

WAGES IN WALES. 

Evan R. Jones, consul at Cardiff, under date of March 1, 1887, 
gives some interesting data relative to the conditions of the in- 
dustry and wages paid for labor in Wales. We append a table 
furnished by Mr. Jones of cost of manufacturing 1,500 boxes of 
IC 14 by 20 coke tin, one week's make of three mills. 


Cost of manufacturing 1,500 boxes IC 14 by 20 (one week's make of three mills). 
































Materials and expenses. Weights. Cost. | Amount. | Cost. 
egal cairn dadineticb iain clip papa Big incase cinch poh glace anamtsl eatlansirbcnsih 
T. cwt. lbs.| £ 8. 2 s8.d. 8. d, 

ET Ws Sci cincbicascpesvenscvenaauniel’, OF 8 San) aa 396 18 6 5 33} 
SE ihtccmuciccinkosn cdkeadbuahnecuskae 112 10 0 0 5| 23 26 0 4 
I i oe a ais | 9 76 0 1 
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Stoves and gas- 2100 02 
IIR COU anes idles scanning siting cables 22 10 0 0 3} 
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EEE SIOU n:5s kein wat indo gibi tena higg a iteislniincindendbilbnitie 3 26 0 0} 
a Rea eee Ti sss wel nn RRO i & 00 0 4 
Trade expenses and management---|..............]......._! 7163 0 1} 
PIN: isciutich anaicloincthiliitiaehdulisemdpupaahiinchedn-anpulioa Bae 174195) 2 4 
ice a ets Oe 5 | 2 13 

PC NRRONINE oii ct io |} 3 0 0} 20 2 00; 0 
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Add carriage to Liverpool, 12s. 6d. per tom.......................----.- 0 7 
Add free-on-board charges at Liverpool.._......... 22... ee 0 0} 
Net cost, delivered free on board, Liverpool...........-........-.--... 12 52 





Tin plates are usually sold less 4 or 5 per cent for cash in four- 
teen days. 

This statement is valuable as showing amount of material per 
items, the total cost and labor cost at the time of the report five 
years ago. Higher wages are paid now; yet with labor-saving 
machinery and a reduction in cost of material the creative cost 
of tin plates have been reduced. 
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The Commissioner of Labor in his sixth annual report shows 
that the direct labor on a ton of steel rails in the United States is 


| $11.597, the direct labor for same in Great Britain is $7.817, the 


difference being $3.780. This would show that if the wages were 
no higher in the tinned-plate roller mills than in the general 
iron industry the labor cost in a box of tin plate up to the stage 
of tinning would be 23 cents more in the United States than in 
Wales. But wages are much higher in these mills than in the 
general iron industry of Great Britain, for the reason that they 
are controlled by one of the most thorough labor organizations 
known. Consul Jones says: 

The samo wages are paid in all or nearly all the works in this district, as 
the workmen belong to the Welch Wages Defense Association. 

We add a transcript taken from a weekly pay roll, dated Swan- 
sea, Wales, January 23, 1892, which shows that: 

Roller men receive for eight-hour shift $14.91 per week; equal 
to $3.40 per day, ten hours. 

Doublers receive for eight-hour shift $12 per week; equal to 
$2.70 per day, ten hours. 

Heaters receive for eight-hour shift $11.28 per week; equal to 
$2.50 per day, ten hours. 

Tinmen receive for eight-hour shift $13.10 per week; equal to 
$3 per day, ten hours. 

Washmen receive for eight-hour shift $13.10 per week; equal 
to 33 per day, ten hours. 

The Welsh Wages Defense Association has control of the hours, 
output, and grade of help to be employed. The number of boxes 
tinned out per day is regulated and no boy is allowed to usurp the 
position of tinman, notwithstanding the work required is simple: 
while the plan of gauging labor to steady employment, so con- 
spicuous in the economy of the iron industry in Great Britain 
and so lacking in the industry in the United States,is rightly 
applied. 

The average yearly income of seventy-nine families engaged 
in the manufacture of steel in Great Britain, according to com- 
pilations of the Commissioner of Labor, were $477; while the 
average yearly income of twenty-eight families in the State of 
Pennsylvania in the same industry were $509.98, only $32.98 
more per family than the foreign wages. Computed on a basis 
of a two-months’ shut-down yearly, which is more than an ay- 
erage, the wages of tinmen would aggregate $568, which is $5!) 
more per year than shown to the credit of the twenty-eight 
American families in Pennsylvania. 

Grease boys receive $4.37 per week, or $1 per day of ten hours. 

Behinders receive $5.46 per week, or $1.20 per day of ten 
hours. 

Girls in opening department receive $3.27 per week, or 80 
cents per day of ten hours. 

These wages are higher by 10 per cent than the wages paid 
for the unskilled labor of boys and girls in many of our Ameri- 
can factories, owing largely to the fact that they are governed 
by the union. So it is a fallacy to assert that we need any pro- 
tection against such self-protected help. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr.WALKER, in reply to 
the gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, on this floor 
April 5, said: 

The protective tariff works for our mechanics in keeping up wages pre- 
cisely as the rules of the trades union works for the mechanic. 

The only weakness in the argument of the gentleman is that 
protection does not regulate wages at all, as Maj. McKinley has 
recently conceded, while the Tin-Plate Workmen’s Association 
of Wales does. 

If these men who advocate protection to labor only are honest 
in their contentions, consumers of plates can afford te extend 160 
per cent protection to American labor employed in man-facturing 
tin plate, and with the present duty abolished save from $10,000,000 
to $12,000,000 per year. The wage rates of the two countries be- 
ing equal, 100 per cent protection to American labor would mean, 
on tin plates made from finished sheets, 25 cents per box; on tin 
plates made from finished bars, 56 cents per box, on tin plates 
made from ore in our mountains, $1.04 per box. Should the pro- 
posed industry average equally on the three methods a protec- 
tion of 100 per cent to labor would ba 60 cents per box, or 20 per 


| cent ad valorem, whereas the present duty is $2.37 per box or 80 


per eent ad valorem. 
PRESENT STATUS OF THE UNITED STATES TINNED-PLATE INDUSTRY. 


Coincident with the enactment of the Cronemyer law, prophetic 
subterfuge turned to spot lying. While there have been grave 
fears that the tin-plate industry might not take root in the rich 
soil of an 80 per cent subsidy, there has been no question but 
that the tares of falsehood have ar sprung up on the stony 
ground of tin-plate predictions. |Laughter.] 

The tin-plate industry as now deveioped and put on record, is 
a finishing shop for Welsh consignments of cold rolled, pickled 
and annealed steel plates. It is adding to this Welsh material 
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25 cents of Welsh labor, through the use of Welsh machinery, | Tin Plates to its members, inquiring as to the effect of the advance 
for each box of tin plate. It is simply putting on a coat of paint | in duty on plates on their business elicited a flood of letters in re- 
on the finished product, with Australian paint and a Welsh | ply,more than one hundred innumber, not one of which claimed 
brush and by a Welsh painter. [Laughter.] Up to date, with | that the increased duty was advantageous, 95 per cent of which 
but few exceptions, the tin-plate industry of this country has | boldly claimed that the effect has been most damaging. The 
but one ingredient in its composition which is truly American, | most amazing showings are from eight can-making establish- 
viz: domestic atmosphere. [Laughter.] And this is the reason | ments, one of which is the largest in the United States, and all 
why in the burning of the factory over at Philadelphia belong- | of them within the twenty-five largest. We submit the sum- 














(100 pounds) cold rolled, pickled and annealed steel plates, ready | 
for tinning is $1.65. A modern Welsh tinning pot, with a Welsh- | 
man and a boy, will tin 50 boxes per day (tenhours). Add to this | 
force of laborersa rubber and duster (one boy) and we have a com- 
plete American tinning outfit capable of turning out 50 boxes a 
day. If we assume that the wage roll of this imported help is 
the same here as abroad (and a Welsh pay roll is fully equal to 
an American one for the same labor) the labor cost would be 25 
cents per box. Hence it appears that the Welsh manufacturer, 
by putting on 25 cents’ worth of work in his American finishing 
shop, instead of having itdone at Swansea, reaps the advantage 
of 55 cents reduction per hundred on plates. And this is just 
what he is doing, either directly or under a contract, which pays 


Lost to labor $42,785.29. 


ing to the N. & G. Taylor Company, there was notan entire des- | mary: 
truction and loss, because the atmosphere was rescued! [Laugh- | Amount paid for labor during the first quarter of 1891 and 1892 
ter.] : =i Prom . 
N. & G. Taylor, of Philadelphia, among the loudest of the ? | ) ee 

American manufacturers of plates, in a circular letter addressed | No. | 1801. 1892. 
to members of this House, under date of April 17, say: ‘‘ It may | ————— 4 - . 
be added here that our climate is a better and dryer one for the | 1... 22-2. 222s ne ne eee eee eee ee | $7,844.40 | 85,001.55 
production of this article (tin plate).” Such a groundwork for | 2 ---------------------------------=-------+-+--00----0-==-- - aa o- aaa 
‘protection ” is enough to induce us to make each breath along | 4°"""-7-7""77--7r7r7r7r | aoe | 2 586. ee 
one, for $9 the next one may be schackled with the tariff. 5 aa ie ee a Re 7, 640. 00 | , 800. 00 
Laughter. G . nnn n nn naan nnn ne nen nnn enn ee nn ne nena nena eee -= === 20, 000. 80 | , 600. 
This statusof the industry need not surprise the ardent protec- | 9 ~-~--~-----~ =~ ---- tt rrrt nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn . ao 3 a 
tionists, for our tariff compels just such an industry, and virtu- | 000 $<} 
ally prohibits anything more pretentious. The duty on a box Total .......-..-..--...----+-.---------+-------- ----| 82,576.47 | 39, 791.19 

} 

; 

| 


The small packers, among whom are hundreds of farmers, are 
the ones who buy their cans ready made, and they are the first 
to suffer, not being able, through the maximum amount of busi- 
ness, to reach the minimum of creative cost enjoyed by the large 
packer, they find their narrow margin entirely squeezed out be- 
tween the enforced increase of price on tin and the inexorable 
demand of the public for cheaper goods. As a business policy, 
a scheme which locks the doors of a self-supporting industry and 
turns laborers into tramps and beggars in order to add to the in- 
come of a monopoly in the name of a nonsupporting industry, 
him @ royalty. would be called piracy. As a political scheme it sails under the 


itle ‘$Py : Sef . ain 
Now, if our friends on the other side call this a great Ameri- | title of ‘* Protection to American homes. 
can industry they may have their ambition satisfied inside of a CANNING INDUSTRY THE SUFFERER. 
hundred years. If the hat manufacturing business is covered by The canning industry which consumes over one-half of all the 
importing the hat re ady made, with the band detached, and | ¢in plate imported, bocomes the principal victim, because it has 
sending over aman to stitch the band on the hat in this coun- | no ajternative but to pay the increased tax or go out of the busi- 
try—if that is a great American hat industry, then you need | ness, This wondorfel industry emanates from the farm and its 
have no trouble in estabiishing such industries. ” ii profit is in preserving perishable farm products and the surplus 
No other incentive except a ‘‘ patriotic feeling ” could inspire of clutted markets. 
a policy which robs domestic labor of twelve day 8’ wages in order The best estimate of the output of 1891 was in round numbers 
to bestow one day’s wages upon an alien. Patriotic sense and of 50,000,000 cases of assorted products, and 50 cases to the acre 
business fairness would dictate, however, that we pension 37,500 | i; certainly notan underestima‘e. This would show that 1,000,000 
American laborers at $400,000 per year, which could be done in | acres of land are devoted to this intense culture for supplying 
the absence of the duty, rather than to invite to an overstocked | th. canneries. We find from the best returns received from 
labor market 2,500 foreigners at the same wages. Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey, and New York packers that 
A penitentiary which costs $15,000,000 annually to support, | 4 farmer, on an average, tills about 8 acres of his farm for such 
and which only pays $1,200,000 in return, would excite revolt supplies. Raising the average to 10 acres we find that 100,000 
among the people who pay the taxes. But such is the pauper | farms, or about 15 per cent of all the farms in the United States 
industry we cherish under the name of “ protection. are directly interested in this promising industry. Computing 
MATERIAL COST OF TIN PLATES. a farmer’s family to mean five persons, the accepted average, it 
alae cS : - is demonstrated that 590,000 persons are therefore affected by 
t - the sixth enna — ee of the Department of Labor the the growing, cultivating, and picking of these fruits and vege- 
otal cont of ore, limestone, < onland cole fora, tan {5,200 pound) tables for preserving. Nor is this the only benefit which comes 
6 re ere = ae ane, Soe eeceees to these farmers from the establishmentof this convenient home 
teal i in . 2 Sap: his divided by 16+. th ma | market. Feeding on the surplus of the farmer's products, iocal 
of bonis pr gp nee et aees ey art ge oo _ a 3 markets are relieved of a disastrous weight the same as the gov- 
= a . . ny 4 7 ; - ; ~ » r a rmer th ref a as 
cost of raw material outside of the pig tin in a box of tin plates. ee ee the farmer therefore ha 
We thus easily determine the whole domestic material outside There at 200 canning ecuserss in. the United States. scet- 
the pig tin in our whole supply of tin plates (5,000,000 boxes) to ° - een 





b> 7 eR ag fears 7 tered over the productive fieids of 25 different States. Adding 
be $3,150,000. The result is therefore as follows: to these the ant figh and oyster packers, we have an industry 
Whole amount of labor cost in whole supply of tin of 2,000 concerns, affected by this legislation, of growers, pick- 
plates for American consumption --_.-........-.--- $5, 000, 000 | ers, stock-raisers, ranchmen, oystermen, fishermen, canners, 
RO ts 8 40d ano egeaohancee toate. Janie 3, 150, 000 | packers, laborers, box and label manufacturers, can-makers, 
————- | and shippers, which stands for the pupport and sustenance of 

co Re IE AR ER ERE. OA.» ot 5 St 8, 150, 000 | 2,000,000 of our people. 


On a basis of tin consumed by canners during the season of 
1891 there were 1,260,000,000 cans used. Computing the amount, 
to be safe, at a round 1,000,000,000 and assuming that two-thirds 
were 2-pound cans, and one-third 3-pound, which is the usual 


Whereas the tax under the Cronemyer provision on the same 
amount of plates would be $11,850,000. Consumers of tin plates, 
\haneten could afford to pay for all these raw materials, and 
eave them in the ground, pay for all the labor to make them up, proportion, we have a duty cost in the cans used of $7,898,000. 


and leave it idle, and still save $3,700,000. At the prices ruling in 1891 this vast sum represents the cost 
HOW THE M’KINLEY TINNED-PLATE TARIFF HAS AFFECTED LABOR IN THE | to consumers of 3,500,000 cases of corn. To pack this amount of 
ane ee corn would require the product of from 60,000 to 70,000 acres of 

, The prediction made by the National Canned Goods Associa- | land, and would pay the farmer and his laborers$2,500,000. The 

tion while the bill was pending two years ago, that the increased | total labor employed in growing, picking, canning, packing, 
duty would foree many packers to curtail business, and force can-making, labeling, and boxing this amount of canned goods 
many small packers out of the business is being confirmed. The | would not fall short of 40,000 people during the canning season, 
first open evidence of this condition is apparent in the decline of | or half of that number during the whole year. Here then isa 
the can-making business. tariff tax which would pension off 20,000 on living wages now 


Letters recently sent out by the Association of Consumers of | deprived of a chance to earn their living. 


were 
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EFFECT OF TIN-PLATE DUTY ON FARMERS’ PRODUCTS. 
A bushel of tomatoes in New York will fill on an average 15 
cans. A ton of tomatoes, therefore, fills 500 cans. Five tonsof 


tomatoes to the acre is a good average. The duty cost in cans | 


per ton, therefore, is $4.50, and per acre it is $22.50. The price 
paid the farmer in most States is $6 per ton, hence the farmer 
has this sublime summary of protection presented for his practi- 
cal consideration. In the absence of any duty on plates the can- 
ner could pay him $52.50 instead of $30 per acre for his tomatoes 
an increase of 70 per cent. This is a loss to the farmer of 133 
centsper bushel. We have known farmers, irrespective of poli- 
tics, to enter into a justifiable combination and strike for an ad- 
vance of 24 cents per bushel. 
CORN. 

The average yield of corn per acre is 3 tons, which, at $6 per 
ton, nets the farmer $18; the duty cost on the cans to put up an 
acre of corn is $11.61. In the absence of a tariff on tin plates the 
farmer could receive 64 per cent more for his crop and the can- 
ner still be able to sell his goods at the same price. 

MARYLAND. 


The largest packing State in the Union is Maryland. Harford 
County, Md., alone had in 1883 three hundred canneries. A 
memorial presented to the Maryland delegation in Congress in 
1883 by a committee appointed by the packers of that county 
recites: 

Confining our attention to the tomato and corn pack alone, the raw ma- 
terial to produce the 1,500,000 cases or 36,000,000 cans eee’ for the product 
of 10,000 acres of tomatoes and 5,000 acres of corn, involving an outlay foragri- 
cultural labor of $200,000. In making the cans there were consumed 130,000 
boxes of plate, requiring an outlay of $135,000 in labor in this branch of the 
industry, while the labor of preparing the vegetables, filling the cans, proc- 
essing, boxing, and shipping necessitated a further outlay of $000,000. 

* ~ % . * 


* * 
Tin plate is the only material yet discovered that is adapted to the purpose 


of preserving food hermetically sealed foran indefinite period. The proper- 
ties which fit itfor this purpose are its lightness, its cleanliness, its noncor- 
rosiveness, its cheapness, and the facility with whichit may be transported 
without breakage. 

A low estimate of the output of Maryland onall canned products 
for 1891 was 5,000,000 cases (this estimate is made by one of the 
oldest packing-houses in the State, Numsen & Co). Assuming 
that one-third were 3d. and two-thirds 2s., the tariff cost.in the 
cans would amount to over $948,000, nearly a million dollars as a 
license for marketing the farmers’ products in Maryland. 

DELAWARE. 


That State raised 3,000 acres of tomatoes alone for the can- 
neries in 1891, or 450,000 bushels, for which the growers received 
$90,000. The tax or license for the packages for conveying that 
amount of food from the farmers’ fields to the tables of the con- 
sumer, levied by the fostering hand of Government, amounts to 
$59,150, or more than half as much as the farmer received for 
his crop. Yet this is only a specimen of the insidious thievery . 
going on under cover of tariff manipulations to the impoverish- 
mentof the farmers of Delaware. That State packs fine peaches 
and other fruits, as well as corn, pease, and beans. 

With free tin plates a businessrevolution among the canneries 
would take place; the farmer could get 25 per cent of this tariff 
tax added to the price of his tomatoes and other products; the 
laborer could get 25 per cent of this tariff tax added to his labor; 
consumers would get 50 per cent of the tax through a reduction 
in the cost of hiscannedfood. This reduction in prices would in- 
crease their consumption 25 per cent, which means a larger home 
market and more acreage of products for the farmer. 

Again, the Senate committee’s report on their measure says: 
‘‘The framers have not hesitated toerect or maintain defensive 
barriers which will carry confidence and comfort into American 
homes.” Yet we have here the spectacle presented of the value 
of 10,000 car loads of canned tomatoes or 7,000 car loads of canned 
corn thus added by law to the cost of the cans, which would only 
go to swell the dump heap where the goods are served; while 
men by thousands ask in vain for a day’s work, and while moth- 
ers, tortured by the pleading of starving children, beg for bread. 

In the packing of mea‘sand lard the tariff on tinned plates in- 
volves a waste of production nearly as surprising. The meat 
packers of the country used for covering their products during 
the year ending March 1, 1891, over 600,000 boxes of tin plate, 
about equally divided between meats and lard. Of the meats 
one-half were consumed in this country, lard three-fourths. This 
would show that the contents of 475,000 boxes were consumed at 
home. The amountof duty paid on these is $1,125,750. 

This would have paid for 56,287 more head of steers, which 
would have veqelrenoear a million acres of ranch land to graze 
and would have paid the farmer $20 perhead. And the number 
of people who could have been maintained by this increase of 
stock raising, packing, and marketing would more than equal 
the number of — who could live off the tinned-plate indus- 
try of the world, carried on after the presentstatus of the indus- 
try in America. Thus in trying to subsidize into existence a 





—— 


new industry which is confessedly not self-supporting, and which 
under the wildest estimate would not give employment to over 
10.030 people, we ars actually cutting off from an established, 
self-supporting industry, a natural and assured expansion which 
would give employment to 30,000 people; and the raw material 
consumed by the latter, which would come from the farms, is ten 
times an offset for the raw material demanded by the former, 
which would come from the mines. 

This estimate of waste is based upon the present status of the 
canning industry. Thedamage thus done to the developments of 
the industry it is impossible to estimate. It isestimated that in 
our own country 10,000,000 people go hungry continually while 
30,000,000 more gauge their purchase of food products in self- 
denial. As long as the wants of 40,000,000 people are unsupplied 
there can be no practical surplus in an acceptable food product, 
and the market for canned goods consumed is therefore gauged 
strictly by price. The National Canned Goods Association, ob- 
serving the close relation between price and consumption, 
computes that 1 cent per can, which is 24 cents per case (more 
than a joboer’s profit) will naturally curtail consumption 25 per 
cent to the laboring classes, who are the principal patrons of 
canned goods. Here, then, from restricted development alone, 
the tinned plate tariff affects disastrously over 500,000 people, as 
proprietors, growers, producers, and laborers. 

As the only use of the can is as a means to transport farm 
produce to those who consume them, this done it is thrown away 
as worthless. To increase the cost of the can by a tariff on tinned 
plate is, therefore, precisely the same in its effect as to add to 
the cost of any other itsm of transportation,and the McKinley 
law increasing such cost is therefore as directly azainst the 
farmers’ interests as would be a special license to railroads to 
charge extra freight for farm produce. 


* RECIPROCITY.” 


The reciprocity finale to the McKinley measure, Senator FRYE 
is reported to have declared, has become the soul and salvation 
of that act. It substitutes forced bargain, under proclamation of 
the President, for natural traffic, in which individual profits are 
secured. We have built up a reciprocal trade with Miseve in 
which American canned products are exchanged for European 
tin plates. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, there was 
sold to Europe canned beef to the amount of $9,068,906. Canned 
salmon, $2,096,957; other fish than salmon canned, $139,392. 
Canned fruits, $703,880; vegetables, $286,321; manufactured oil 
in cans, $46,150,282, making a total of $68,445,738. For this 
handsome export trade we took as part pay in exchange 6,000,(00 
boxes of tin plates, our average aaunal supply, at a cost, minus 
duty of $18,000,000, but which, under present rates of duty, cost 
American consumers of tin plates $32,220,000. From a purely 
business standpoint such recipzocity is good financiering; for 
our people make a profit on what they sell, and save a profit, if 
tin plate is made free, on what they take in exchange. Our ex- 
port trade to all of the South American States amounted to only 
$33,708,290 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, with imports 
$118,736,668, leaving a balance against us of $85,028,378. 

No good results to trade in general can come of this reciproc- 
ity club, combined with the general restriction to which it is an 
exception. It is an abortive policy, which will injure us by the 
loss of business territory and by forcing us to pay higher prices 
for the imports affected by the retaliation which must accom- 
pany such a policy. Take the countries of Colombia, Haiti. 
Venezuela, which have just been shut out from our markets by 
this novel warfare. Our principal imports from these countries 
are coffee and hides. Our imports last year amounted to $15,- 
295,628 of coffee and $1,690,264 of hides, or 15.9 and 6 per cent of 
our entire imports. Heretofore these countries have been som- 
petitors with Brazil forthe coffee trade of this country, and they 
have, without doubt, forced Brazilian exporters to sell at lower 
prices to American merchants. 

An interview with J. H. Rogers, a prominent tin-plate manu- 
facturer, printed in the Welsh Industrial Times (Swansea) No- 
vember 28, is pertinent here. Mr. Rogers as a presiding officer 
of a meeting of employers called to consider the propriety of 
temporary stoppage of manufacturing, owing to overstock on the 
market, on account of the abnormal stimulous of the increase: 
tariff in America, opposed such acourse. He said: 

If we, by low prices, stimulate consumption, and devote our energivs \0 
seek for new markets and new uses for tin plates, we shall soon have the 
trade on a sound basis, and the Americans will see that we are not at thei! 
mercy; and that, as they shut out our tin plates, we take steps to shut their 
canned goods from the markets of the world, by starting the canning indus 


try in countries where fruit and meat can be more cheaply canned than in 
America. 


This is not an idle threat. It is the legitimate outcome of 4 
tariff war. If America ceases to buy tin plates of England, Eng- 


land will be forced to look for markets elsewhere, and will, in 
self-protection, transfer its trade for canned products to its new 
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customers. Recent consular reports by Consul Ryder, of Copen- | 
| part of the contract by putting his business capital into the 


hagen, show that Denmark has very recently started the indus- 
try of canning fruits, and it bids fair to become an important in- 
dustry in that country. Mr. Ernest Trubshaw, of Llanelly, 
Wales, who recently made a review in person of the tin-plate 
industry in the United States, in a speech made before the 
Chamber of Commerce of that place, October 28, summarized 
the situation, as follows: 


Republican newspapers teemed with reports of the manufacture of tin 
plates here and there, but they were not worthy of credence, as they were 
only manufactured for electioneering purposes. The sition was, then, 
that if they wanted 100 boxes of American tin plate on the spot they could 


not be got, and this was the state of things existing twelve months after the | 


passing of the bill by which it was understood that all the plates wanted for 
Pome consumption in America would be made in the States. 
Passing on to the canning trade, the speaker declared this— 


was growing in America, and must continue to grow, as even now fruit was 
allowed to rot on the ground for want of canning. New markets would be 
opened in other parts of the world. 


ing machines for making cans, had been shipped to other coun- 
tries, and that large orders were on hand for additional supplies. 
Meat and fruit can machines had been shipped to Melbourne, 
Sidney,and Rio Janeiro.” In this connection the increased ex- 
ports of tin plates from the United Kingdom to Australia, Tas- 
mania, and New Zealand, and to Central and South American 
states are suggestive to business men. We append a statement 
of such tinned-plate exports from the United Kingdom, which 
shows that there were shipped to Central and South American 
states during 1889, 137,482 boxes, during 1890, 130,421 boxes, 
showing a decline of 7,000 boxes, whereas the shipments during 
1891 were 188,784 boxes, an increase of 58,363 boxes over 1890. 
The shipments to Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand dur- 
ing 1888 were 138,301 boxes; during 1889, 118,480 boxes; during 
1890, 113,061 boxes, showing a gradual falling offeach year. Yet 
we find the shipments to these same countries during 1891 run to 
201,225 boxes, an increase over 1890 of 88,164 boxes. <A corres- 
nding increase of shipments are shown by the returns of the 
editerranean and East India ports. These figures are signifi- 
cant, and they impress the inevitable results of trade restrictions 


and discriminations. These newly established canning factories | 
will soon be in competition with the American canner in the | 


markets of the world and the American farmer will be deprived 
of another valuable outlet for his products at the instance of leg- 
islation which forces him into a competition which he can not 
match. Even American capital will sesk investment in such 


promising business transformations. The Argentine Meat Pre- | 


serving Compan which aims to become the largest in the world, 
is made up of New York and Liverpool parties. 


Profit is the inspiration of trade; no dictum of government | 


will compel a people to buy or cell their products to us unless 
there is a profit in the interchange, and if there isa profit in such 
exchange the people need no reciprocal shaking up to arouse 
their senses to the fact. Trade in its enterprise and energy has 
led discovery and preceded governments from the foundation of 
the world. Individual adventure has always stimulated bold- 
ness in competition; the mountain passes and desert ways were 
first trodden by merchantmen, and the bosoms of the oceans di- 
viding the continents were first plowed by the trader's craft. It 


remains for the expiring years of the nineteenth century, and | 


an expiring policy of a once great party, to insult the privilege 
of individual business freedom and chain private venture to the 
uncertain vagaries of government dictum. [Applause.] 

NO PATRIOTISM IN IT. 

Patriotism has no claim on the independent action of any con- 
stituency in its demands for relief from the burdens of unnec:2s- 
sary taxation. Itis purely a matter of business, and means com- 
mercial dollars and cents. The Government itself does not man- 
ufacture nor does it expect to manufacture Sr sell tin plate. It 
is simply a question as to whether the Andrew Carnegies or the 
people who consume tin plate shall be benefited. In the one in- 
stance the $15,000,000,which measure the duty, goes to the mill- 
owners in increased wealth, and the Governmentin increased rev- 
enues, as the economy of manufacturing plates may figure. On 
the other hand it will remain with the people and represents 
days wages, which is their capital. Ten million days’ work at 
$1.50 per day are represented in this yearly tax, which is equal 
to the support of 37,500 families, or nearly 200,000 people. This 
handsome sum of money, if left with the people instead of being 
donated toa monopoly, would be spent in providing homes for the 
laborer instead of in building castles for the rich, and would 
therefore prove in reality a protection to American homes. 

THE ANOMALY OF SUCH PROTECTION. 
Undes such an anomaly of “‘ protection” as the tinned-plate 


tariff a bold speculator at the head of a trust may approach a 
political party on the eve of election, state the size of the subsidy 


| 





AOS 


required, stipulate the cash value of such a franchise, fulfill his 








election instead of the business, safely relying upon that party, if 


| successful, to return $10 for one of the capital advanced by tax- 


ing the people. Such ascheme of spoliation will continue, if the 
people were content to be victims. But sovereign labor will de- 
mand relief from a burden which taxes American labor fifteen 
days’ wages in order to bestow one upon an alien; which turns 


| forty men out of employment in old industries in order to give 


employment to one man in anew industry; which raises the cost 
of food products, subtracts from the purchasing power of his 
wages, and discourages legitimate venture which would give him 
employment. 

Sovereign agriculture will plant itself in opposition to a policy 
which, having always discriminated against it, under the home 
market pretext, now openly cuts off a real and assured home 
market for its products by taxing the market outlet for them, 


On this question Mr. Trubshaw said that he was able to satisfy | ine capeny Daenaney. 


himself, on undoubted authority, that ‘‘ largeshipmentsof stamp- | 


The sovereign people will demand the reform of a policy which 
invites, onits own responsibility, an industrial mendicant to its 


| protection, on its own responsibility gauges the cost of its sup- 


port, and on its own responsibility spreads a tax onthe people to 
pay the charity. They will reform a plan so blind in its parti- 
san greed as toignorantly or willfully give away or barter away 
the business security and good will of six thousand established 
concerns, especially when thisis done in order to put in training 
for adouble trust, twenty concerns now combined for the double 
purpose of taxing out of existence a competing article and ruin- 
ing the thousands of concerns that depend upon its cheap pro- 
duction. [Prolonged applause. ] 

During Mr. BUNTING’S remarks, when the hammer fell at the 
expiration of the hour allotted him— 

Mr. MCMILLIN said: Mr. Chairman, I shall be entitled tothe 
floor later on. If I can be recognized now, I will yield thirty 
minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. BUNTING] that 
he may conclude his remarks. 

Several MEMBERS (to Mr. MCMILLIN). Ask that his time be 
extended. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Very well. I ask consent that the gentle- 
man’s time be extended for thirty minutes longer. 

There was no objection. . 

Mr. BUNTING, during the course of his remarks, said: I ask 
consent to print in the RECORD without reading some twenty- 
five out of about one hundred letters received from various es- 
tablishments in the canning or can-making industry. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. I have no objection, pro- 
vided it be understood that a similar privilege be extended to 


others. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not make any stipulation 
of that kind, 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. I shall not object now 

Mr. BURROWS. I think the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. BUCHANAN] does not understand the request of the gentle- 


man from New York. He simply desires leave to print some’ 


letters with his remarks. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. I say I do not object now; 
but I shall insist that there be fairness in this matter. 

Before the conclusion of the remarks of Mr. BUNTING 

The CHAIRMAN said: The additional time yielded to the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. BUNTING. I should like to have about five minutes 
longer to conclude what I have to say. 

Mr. BURROWS. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York may be permitted to proceed until he fin- 
ishes his remarks. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUNTING then resumed and concluded his remarks as 
above. 


EXHIBIT A.—Jncrease in price of galvanized iron since Mc Kinley iaw. 


[Phelps, Dodge & Co. Galvanized iron list, as revised December 1], 1891, by 
National Association of Galvanized Sheet Iron Manufacturers, to take 
effect January 1, 1892.] 





Weight; Old New 


! 
Y¢ a per price price 
Gauge No. | square per | per 
foot pound. | pound. 
w- sessilis hadepiguetialaiieai niin daisies a sal : 
| Ounces. | Cents. | Cents. 
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Exutsit A.— Increase in price of galvanized iron since MceKinleylaw—Continued. EXHIbit C.—-7ranscript from Welsh pay roll, etc.—Continued 
| Weight | Old New PiSigatii . : : + See 
per | price price ; | Two thousand boxes per week (per £ =$4.85).| week. 


| i 


Gauge No.— 
square per per 


foot. | pound. | pound ey meio meio my 
[ee —Te First packing or black pickling. 
Ounces. | Cents. | Cents. £. 4. d.| 
: | Pickler in charge a ile \ 2 3 0} 
| Boys filling cradles t 
| Girls swilling and scouring 
| 


28 
24 | 
21 | 
19 | 


slack and white annealing. 


ba bd jah ea bee td test 
Sa Ut Gm He C9 os 


ee tek bet eh ek et tt 
ao me me OOOO COW 


Annealer incharge. | 108.6d.per100 | ¢ 49 gE 
| Helpers ........-.... on2,000weekly. ¢ ® 10 10 


iwi 
SSx 


Cold roliing. 

ee menneiey Man in charge 0 18 

Less usual discount, now 70 per cent. ----| 9 |...-| Boys rolling-..... BE 

| | |....| Boys catching .. 2 

2 y 

EXHIBIt B.— Showing increased shipments of tin plate to competing countries— | ~~~ .-| Boys greasing ¥ hae i 
Tin plates ana boxed black plate exported from United Kingdom to all ports, year Man wheeling plates and weighing 6.06 | 1 

ending December 31. | | | Total | 


. ‘ 
t 


5 
) 
4 
5 





Tinning and washing. 
Countries. ‘ . 1883. 1884. 2} Tinners..........- a ida ai ae 0 2 8 
| 12 | Washmen EE RE 32 8 
| oe | Grease boys _. = ial 8 0 10 16 
United States ports | 3,565,249 | 3,755, 707 | | 3,572,782} © ~--|.... Girls br anning and dustit 1, 108. 10d. 
Canada and British North America-! , BF 184, 534 186, 761 | 356, 933 | E . 1.46 10 16 
Mediterranean and Biack Sea 7 155,0¥1 | 186,382 | 298,142 | -- Wheeling plates. 5. 5D | 7 
Holland, Germany, Belgium 5 109,492 | 125,066 202,198 | Man lighting fires by night 
Norway, Sweden, Baltic 108, 006 ,577 | 144,549 
China and East Indies. .............. | < 65, 257 | ‘ 123, 324 Total 
France and Switzerland 7 112, 502 
Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand. 5, 56 106, 914 Sorting room 
Spain and Portugal ................. | 93, 116 
Central and South America... .... 2 82,111 Sorters, 88. 4d. per 100 on 2,000 weekly . 
III, in acl ntiepiinnes indaistpieceans ‘ 14, 930 | Girl reckoning plates -___.-- 
Cape, Ceylon, and Mauritius 2 7, 763 | Men boxing ya 9 48. per 1 100 on 2,000 
Africa and Outside Islands | 5, 465 | weekly . 


Unclassed ; 5 | 272 





a 


| 5, 121, 001 
General charges. 


Countries. | 5. ad 987. 1888. ae aa in charge of mills and cold 
Sara oscu] | Tin-house foreman, charge of pickling 
| and annealing 
Engineers in charge of mill engines. 
Firemen 


os 
o 





United States ports | 8,776,877 | 4,393,071 | 4, | 5, 070, 499 2 
Canada and British North America- 309, 465 329, 698 | 957 | 340,106 4 
Mediterranean and Black Sea 255, 312 346, 582 L | 669,485 a 
Holland, Germany, Belgium 222, 732 136, 409 76 | 169,272 1 
1 
1 
6 


peat es 


— 


— 
wm Fo OT Ot Co DO 


oe 


re 
| 
| 


Norway, Sweden, Baltic 125, 445 142, 408 169, 153 
China and East Indies 93, 972 84, 243 119, 921 
France and Switzerland 100, 560 78, 130 583 | 78, 456 
Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand.| 137,918 79, 210 25, | 138, 301 
Spain and Portugal ..................] 93, 572 116, 922 2 132, 399 | | Total.___.. 
Central and South America 88, 668 107, 082 106, 074 135, 676 
BNI ne a Sa elaine 12, 893 12, 968 15, 382 16, 135 Office departinent. 
Cape, Ceylon, and Mauritius 5, 769 5, 288 7, 697 | 7,218 
Africa and Outside Islands..._....- 3,404 4, 849 4, 392 3, 076 Superintendent 
TE Sv nade nocn os apeiGhae sede 3, 954 5, 087 2, 087 4, 431 Bookkeeper 

eee oeeernter. General clerk 
: 5, 230, 536 a 5, 841, 937 | 6,207, 388 | 6,953, 128 Jantor 


Millwright 
Carpenter 
| Laborers, all departments . 


_ 


res 
Pie ees 





a 


Fever 


50.93 | 10 10 








* peas ae : = Grand total.. .. 
1891. y ian thsminleaniaiiibiaidae 
SWANSEA, January 23, 1892. 
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Countries. 


| 
United States ports 5, 559,734 | 5, 074, 887 al 5, 416,462 | EXHIBIT D.—Showing increased cost of cans incident to increased cost of tin. 


7% v 25 > ¢ 
ee oe ee eet yf yemgaey saan = el or pd [R. Tynes Smith Can Company, manufac turers of oyster, fruit, and vegeta 
Holland, Germany, Belgium 155, 488 186,328 | 148,754 ble cans, corner Mill and Bowly streets. | 
Norway, Sweden, Baltic 179, 475 173, 221 | 176, 092 BALTIMORE, March 21, 1892. 
Sonne — a > a sees yoo Benge F1 prices of cans per hundred, cash free on beard, Baltimore. 
ance and § ners 78, 85 9, 96, 452 a roe 
Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand 118, 487 113, 061 201, 225 lame 1 
Spain and Portugal 145,147 | — 122,002 141,547 First quarter. Second quarter. 
Centraland South America 137, 482 130, 421 188, rr . oo a 
West Indies ............-- piers dak 14, 175 17, 898 | 19, 994 ca No. 3. a No. 7 No. 3. 
Cape, Ceylon, and Mauritius ns | 43 = 12,447 | ——— | — — 
ca d Outside Is Du ndtandccidisiende | 6, 226 2, 4 “1 ™ 
= . i . 1.80 to 2.50 | #2. 40 to =o 
to 2.8 


7,401,529 | 7,180,815 | 7,836,532 | ¥ 2. . 2.10 to 2.20! 2.75 








ExnArait C.—TZranscript from Welsh pay roll— Wages and number employed in | 
tin-plate manufacture. 


| By RG ps $1.70 to 81.72 
TIDD tcnnibabinncesh Sn 80 3. 00| 3.00 to 3.75 | 1.9% to 2.40 
Mrs -- sence 2.10 to 2.20; 2.70 to 285] 1.9% to 2.10 
&. 8. d, ae 
41 
36 18 
29 14 
27 18 
13 10 
11 it 
a 
3 0 


re | 
Two thousand boxes per Week (per £=—M.85). oe | Total. 


| 


tr 
& 


9 


For a comparison the prices of the first and last quarters of each year 
are most useful, these periods being less influenced by the exigencies of the 
actual packing. ‘To illustrate, the second and third quarters of 1890 show a 
wide fluctuation. Prices advanced to abnormal figures, this being due to a 
| small supply of cans and an unexpectedly large demand, the latter caused 

by an unlooked-for and remarkably favorable development of packing crops. 

'¥NES SMITH CAN COMPARY, 
R. TYNES SMITH, President. 
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Hon. T. L. BUNTING. 
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EXHIBIT E.—Showing number of cans made froma box of tin. 
‘Charles S. Trench & Co., brokers in canned goods, cans, tin plates, and 
. metals, New York, Chicago, Baltimore. ] 

17 Post-OFFICE AVENUE, Baitimore, March 18, 1892. 


DEAR Sirs: Replying to your inquiry, we would say that out of a box of 
14 by 20 there can be got 373 cans No. 2, or 265 cans No. 3, or 126 cans No. 10 
(gallons). 

Yours, truly, : ‘ 
‘ Cc. S. TRENCH & CO. 

Messrs. C.S. TRENCH & Co., New York. 


ExHrBit F.—Z fect of duty on tin plate on cost of canned products. 


The whole duty on tin plate, $2.37 per box, is equal to 10.7 cents per dozen 
on tomatoes. 

The McKinley increase of duty on tin plate, $1.29 per box, is equal to 5.9 
cents per dozen on tomatoes. 

The increased cost, therefore, on car of tomatoes (500 cases) under the 
present duty is $107. : ; 

The increased cost on car of tomatoes (500 cases) incident to the McKinley 
increase of duty is #59. 

Tin-Plate Consumers’ Association of the United States. Offices, 284 and 286 

Pear] street. | 
NEW YORK, December 16, 1891. 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF TIN PLATES. 

The Senate began consideration of the McKinley bill in July, 1890, and we 
begin comparison then in table below, being prices of IC 14 by 20 Bessemer- 
steel coke tin at New York compared with 1888 and 1889. 

Average prices each month. 


gona 
1888. 1889. 1890. | 1891. 


Months. } 
— isael _ leeesneeneeenen! a 
| 

DO Sa i Ge Ri dicdinctacsibues secheneiaiie $4. 50 Doses 
I iO ani ns kp cement maimed oc | 4.55 Roe 
Sen sins Bu i ea eteniaitla tng thine ee | 4.60 | ee 
QUA oc sve s idiad'es cece cborbebinminidaaens | 4.50} Beers 
ROT orc seicheiedind Hadid etleanckid gaduedicnaamoaie | 4 asso, 
ERO a ou: cntensdiho-niieceie nit oth cs ails atinielell | 4,25 ania 
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SUMMED Sadiic chad cteneticthweads cota sien Sacvebawe | $5. 35 
FORD a cick ctls ick tienen Aiea isoipancaiih 5. 45 
PE iiitciatcs cicsinctitin cn ecicitiinitcinintenniinen phthalate 5. 50 
Rabie aina ea siaitonh cdipinlinsiajiien wackatnsinatindittineliipeditias Stee | §,55 
MF i contivives nadtindnnds «neue. dimaibiasicinnescpceaaane | 5.60 
PO ibis intnntilkd hnintniphiitaicntigtitmrncincpasiypinaliaiasmiiigaes | § 65 


| 
| 
I 





In order to discover to what extent prices are affected abroad, as well as in 
the United States, compare prices for cokes in 1891 and 1888 in both countries 
since the new law went into effect (July, 1891), advancing the tax by 13 cents 
per pound, or $1.28 per box, for IC 14 by 20: 

















1888. 1891. 
Months. ro a ry ——— 

Liverpool.|New York. [LAverpool..| New York, 

| s. a. | | &. d. i 
PRS or eaesctettes mies 13 104 $4: 50 | 13 4} $5. 80 
A inti abbieincacesntieeyied 13 4) 4. 85: | 13 3 5. 70 
SORE Hentiwdadnkenecebidhen 13 9 4. 60 13 5.70 
CM eae 2c Glee on nbc botndes 13 6 4.50 13 1} 5. 60 
NOVQRRION ccuiiccnwsocutpiecs 13 0 4. 30 13 0 5. 60 
Wem aliacnngnenraree | 130 4.25 | 29 5. 60 

panel BE Ta oe ho | | ws 4.45| 12 15] 5. 683 | 


| | 





While the French speculations in pig tin affected the cost of tin plate in 
1888 and 1889, yet the average price for the five years prior to the new law 
» shows only a slight variation even for that cause. 

The following gives the average prices in Liverpool and New York since 
1884: 





Year. 

| 

& d. 
wi ese ie reer renin alee Sada ae eee | 43 8 $4. 44 
NOR seabed aint qitnetinnarnie ince chaitighiarerempeatitlagintenipnaiatitinwinn | 13 1 4,27 
TOIT cana ntccsaseehiaiaiensale > acecc Riad cate idvtenigline ies 13 3h 4, 35 
1GED . coidinnathcnbntatthesintgh< Agckoe haan wa cekatantieas eiiines 13 6 4, 42 
LOGE ck ancient snceiehdess madilvecatindses savdue: wchinpiectiog 13 7 4, 35 
Present price, December 16, 1891 .......................- 12 9 5. 60 
Lowest price on record, September, 1886_.._.......-... 12 6 4,18 








By order of the board of directors of the Tin-Plate Consumers’ Association 
of the United States. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary. 


EXHIBIT 1.—SAMPLE INTERVIEWS WITH CONSUMERS OF TIN PLATE. 
Interview of F. G. Ehle & Co.,. Buffalo, N. ¥. 


‘What has been the effect of the McKinley law upon your business? " asked 
a representative of the Courier of Mr. Ehle yesterday. 

‘birst,’’ Mr. Ehle answered, ‘‘it has caused a loss to me of from 60 to 65 
per cent on the tin plate which I use forraw material. Theduty on tin plate 
amounts to about 40 per cent. Then for about two months before the tin- 


plate duty of 24 cents a pound went into effect last July importers in this | 


country, to take advantage of the lower rate of duty of 1 cent a pound then 
existing, ordered vast quantities of tin platefrom the Englishmanufacturers, 
who filled the orders with such speed that they turned outa productso imper- 
fect as to increase the waste to the manufacturers 20 to 25 per cent. 


**Secondly,’”’ continued Mr. Ehle, ‘it has ruined my export trade. I have 


samples of my work in different places all over Europe and in other foreign 


countries, and have a'great many — to fill orders, but I can’t | 
laws we are not entitled to a rebate | 


doit. Why? Because under our tar 
on small orders. You see there is a provision which entitles a manufacturer 
who exports under a single order manufactured goods made from imported 
raw material in so large a quantity that the duty on the raw material enter- 


ing into that order amounts to %0 or more, a rebate of 99 per cent. On 
smaller shipments ne drawback at all is allowed, Iam not entitled to re- 
bate on my foreign shipments unless the order is worth, well. about $00 
Now, what foreign jobber wants $400 worth of one kind of dinner pails at 
once? Very few, and they can not be asked to buy in large quantities just te 
accommodate the manufacturer. The consequence is we can not afford to 
fill the smaller and by far the majority of the orders. 

“Besides,” said Mr. Ehle, “there is a little trick about this rebate which 
works a great hardship to the manufacturer, even when he is entitled toa 
rebate. On the 20th of last month we wrote to the custom-house officers here 
in Buffalo asking them to correct What we supposed was a mistake they had 
made. We had previously shipped to Canada a quantity of dinner pails, on 
which we had used up 6,317 pounds of tin plate imported under the 1 per cent 
duty. The total duty, as we figured and paid it, was $3.17. We asked fora 
rebate of 99 per cent, which was 362.53. The custom-house officials sent us a 
check for %4.74. We asked them to correct the mistake, and though they 
gave no satisfactory explanation, we learned that they deducted from our 
elaim the material wasted in the manufacture of those pails, although we 
had paid the duty on that waste material. The result is, we received ®7.79 
less than we thi in common justice, we should havehad. That was under 
the old duty ef I cent a pound. What must it be under the present duty of 
2} centsapound? Of course we can not export under such circumstances.” 

“Why don't you buy the American tin plate?” Mr. Ehle was asked. 

“We can’t get it,” he replied. “We have written a number of letters in- 
quiring about it, and out of them all we have received four samples. One 
concern sent us a sample which is really of a very good quality, and offered 
to fill an order, but at a price which it was simply impossible to pay.’ 

“Have you imported any tin plate since the 2} cents duty went into ef- 
fect?’’ 

‘Bless you, yes. Last month alone we used about 25 tons of tin plate, im 
ported under the present duty, and we are asmall concern. On that quan 
tity of 25 tons we paid a duty of $44 a ton, or, in all $1,100. Taking the year 
through, we import on an average about 19tonsa month. Figure that up 
and you see we pay about $10,032 a year duty on tin plate. That means that 
forty or forty-five hands in my employ have toearn $10,000a year. Wouldn't 
it be better if I could have that to divide with my employés?’’ 

Asked if protection stimulates inventions, Mr. Ehle said emphatically: 

“No; it stimulates monopoly. It drives men with small capital out of 
business and gives to the wealthy manufacturer an additional advantage. 
He can afford tospend out of hand large sums of money for inventions and 
new machinery. Thetariff gives him an advantage over his poorer competitor 
in that respect. just as it does when it gives him, on his large shipments to 
foreign countries, a rebate of 99 per cent, while thepoorman, trying to fill 
small orders, gets no rebate at all. Besides, would not invention be better 
stimulated without a tariff, when manufacturers would have so many orders 
to fill that they could not get hands enough to do the work without im- 
proved machinery’? I know that with tin plate free of duty I should employ 
at least 145 hands instead of 45. 

‘*My export trade would outstrip my home trade, for I know what I could 
do in foreign markets if the t allowed me to. Foreign countries can 
manufacture tin plate, the raw material, with their natural resources and 
with unskilled laber. But it requires skilled labor and machinery to make 
tinware, and in these things the foreigners can not compete with us. Then 
why should we not get our tin plate of them and sell them the products 
we manufacture fromit? They have to buy our 4 gricultural products too 
But they ean rot buy without sending us back something inreturn. They 
can not compete with us in products manufactured with machinery and 
skilled labor employed in connection with it. But they do excel us in what 
we call. hand laber, such as is used in lacesand inthearts. Now, why should 
we not buy of them our laces and similar fabrics and products of the arts 
and sell them our dinner pails, ali tinware, our wagons, and agricultural 
implements, etc.’ The more we would exch e With them the better we 
would feel toward them, and where we bought of them whai they could fur 
nish cheaper and better than anyone in this country could, we would pay 
for with goods which we couid made better and cheaper than they, and all 
be gainers.”’ 

California packers. 

Sidney Smith, president of the Cutting Packing Company, which is one of 
the largest concerns in that business on the coast, is another Republican 
who is in no uncertain frame of mind about the practical results of the Me 
Kinley tariff on tin plate. 

“There has been a great deal of nonsense written and printed in some of 
the Republican mgt ee about tin, Il am sorry to say,” said Mr. Smith 
“Tn the first place, it has been taken for granted that the manufacturers in 
Wales have always combined to keep up prices as high as possible, whereas 
no such combinationever existed. On the other hand, there has always been 


| such rivalry and competition among them that prices went down to a barely 
| Liverpool. New York. | 


living basis, and, although several attempts were made to effect something 
like a trust among the Welsh manufacturers, it was never accomplished 
The United States always got Welsh tin plate at the very lowest prices for 


which it could be produced until the McKinley bill was talked about.”’ 


The firmotf W. F. Beck &Co., is one of the largest engagedin the canning and 
packing business on the Pacific coast. W. B’. Beck, the head of the firm is 
a Republican in politics, but still he has not discovered any beauty in the 
McKinley tariff on tin plate. 

“ That tariff is an outrage and an injustice to everybody,” said Mr. Beck. 
“Tt has increased the price of 2}-pound cans just 7} cents adozen. <A box of 


| tin plate cuts 268 cans; less waste—enough for eleven cases of goods.” 


Effect on the price of salmon. 

H. A. Williams, of Williams, Brown & Co., is a staunch Republican, who 
fails, however, to appreciate the beneficence of the excessive tariff on tin 
plate. Ina general way he thought it had been a great detriment to the can- 
ning business, which is one of the important industries of the coast. 

“Our firm uses about 15,000 boxes of tin plate a year,” said Mr. Williams. 
“'The duty is now 92.20 per hundred pounds, which makes a.difference to us 
our customers, and the consumers of at least 220,000 a year. 

“Then again, take the salmon canni business. All the firms in that 
trade have combined this year into what is called the Alaska Packers’ Asso- 
ciation. They will pack only about one-half of the usual quantity of fish 
this year, but still they will use 50,000 boxes of tin plate, and when you figure 
up the amount of the import duty you will find that it makes a difference of 
$75,000 in the season’s pack. Somebody must pay that difference. In my 
judgment the McKinley tariff on tin plate is unreasonable, injurious, and it 
should be repealed."’ 

S. L. Goldstein, of Fontana & Co., a firm that uses about 5,000,000 tin cans 
a year, said: 


“We do not manufacture our owncans. We buy them all, and they cost 


| us about $0 athousand. If it were not for the McKinley tariff I think itis 
| probable that we could get our cans for at least $2.50 less, and that you see 
would make a difference of $12,500 a year. Naturally, ldo not think the Mc- 
Kinley tariff on tin plate is a desirable thing.” 

A. F. Tenney, secretary of the Lusk Canning Company, salt: 

“The whole story of the effect of the McKinley tariff on tin p!:te is toldin 
a very few words. Before that duty was imposed we mace our 2) pow! cans 
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for #27. 50 a thousand, and now it costs $30. The difference of $2.50 on asea- 
son’s pack amounts to a good deal of money, and the people have to pay it, of 
course. 

“The McKinley tariff on tin plateis an outrage on the people of the United 
States.”’ 


EXHIBIT 2.—A FEW SAMPLE LETTERS RECEIVED FROM CONSUMERS OF TIN 
PLATE. 


BROOKLYN, I¥. Y., April 29, 1892. 


DEAR SiR: In reply to your inquiry as to the effect of the McKinley tariff 
on our business, it has been exceedingly detrima2ntal. We had made a 
ae of selling in foreign countries a line of tin goods patented in the 

nited States only. We had spent considerable money in introducing these 
goods. The English have now taken up the manufacture of this entire line, 
and as their tin costs them, including scrap and breakage, about #4 per box, 
and ours $10.50 per box, scrap, breakage, and tariff, they can use the same 
tools as we do, pay the same for labor, and yet beat us in every market in 
the world. We have tried by reduction in price of labor to meet this differ- 
ence, butin vain. The English are now reaping the benefit of this line of 

oods we introduced into Europe. We have decided not to devote our time, 
ngenuity, and money to any more outside business, and if we had not taken 
up a domestic line should have been compelled to cut our pay roll fully 
one-third. 
Yours respectfully, 
E. R. DEVERALL, 
D. P. MANUFACTURING Co. 
ROBERT GANZ. 


BALTIMORE, MD., April 22, 1892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl street, New York: 


DEAR Str: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that the effect has been 
to add the duty to cost of the goods and necessarily we have sold ata higher 
price than if there had been no increase. 

Replying to your inquiry whether it has increased or decreased the num- 
ber of hands employed in our business, we would state that we have had to 
neither increase nor decrease our help. 


BALTIMORE, MD., May 13, 1892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl street, New York: 


DEAR Sire: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that we have not no- 
ticed much ch e, except that business has become slow and uncertain 
since the new tariff act went into effect. The only sufferers, to our knowl- 
edge, as yet, are the producers of raw materials, the oysterman and farmer. 
We have been compelled to assess the value of the raw products used in our 
eee with the increased duty paid upon tin plates used in our manufac- 

ure. 

Replying to your inary whether it has increased or decreased the num- 
ber of hands employed in our business, we would state that we have not had 
to increase or decrease our help. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Apri: 25, 1892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl street, New York: 


DEAR Sir: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that the effect has been 
quite a falling off in the demand for cans, owing tothe increased duties which 
has advanced the cost of tin plates about $1.30 per box. 

i. to your ing whether it has increased or decreased the number 
of hands employed in our business, we would state that we have had to de- 
crease our help about one-fifth. 

EASTON, MD., Apri! 25, 1892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl street, New York: 


Deak Stir: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
ontin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that we find since the 
McKinley bill went into effect July 1, 1890, the same amount of tin is cost- 
ing us $5,000 more than it did prior to that date. It is simply an extra tax 
on the packer, his goods can not be advanced, hence the mar; on our busi- 
ness has been taken from us, for a political experiment, and is driving out 
one of A a most important industries of our country; packers of fruits and 
vegetabies. 

Replying to your inquiry whether it has increased or decreased the num- 
ber of hands employed in our business, we would state that we have had to 
neither increase or decrease our help. 


CHICAGO, ILL., April 23, 1892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl street, New York: 


DEAR Sir: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that the effect has been 
a decrease in our sales—a decrease cf 12} per cent, July 1, 1891, to January 
1, 1892, in comparison to the same period in 1890. 


PPILADELPHIA, PA., April 22, 1892. 
RoBerRtT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl street, New York: 


DEAR Sir: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that the effect has been 
to advance the price of tin about $1 per box with the same cost of packing, 
and goods selling at same price as before the increase of duty. 

Repl to yourinquiry whether it has increased or decreased the number 
of hands employed in our business, we would state that we have had to in- 
crease or decrease our help none. 


DETROIT, MICH., April 23, 1892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl street, New York; 


DEAR Str: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that the effect has been: 
In previous years our business increased about 50 per cent each year, and 
last year only about 15 per cent, entirely owing to the increase of prices made 
necessary by the duties. 


ADRIAN, MICH, April, 1892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl street, New York: 

DEAR Str: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that the effect has been 
to increase the cost of No. 3cans, the size most used by us, an average of 60 
cents per hundred, ahd other sizes in proportion. e are not extensive 
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packers, but the cans used by us last season cost over $4,000 more than the 
same quantity would have costin 1889. This loss must be borne by us or by 
the producer of fruits and vegetables, or both. The canning industries have 
been greatly crippled by the increase of duty on tin pra. 

Replying to your inquiry whether it has increased or decreased the num 
ber of hands employed in our business, we would state that we have u-ed 
about the same help as before, but paid less wages per day. 


SAN JOSE, CAL., April 26, 1892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl street, New York: 


DEAR SIR: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that the effect has been 
to increase cost of material in our business since increased tariff was put on 
to $26,965 per annum. 

Replying to your inquiry whether it has increased or decreased the num- 
ber of hands employed in our business, we would state that we have not 
had to increase or decrease our help. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 25, 1892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl street, New York: 

DEAR Sir: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that the effect has been 
to reduce our profits to such a narrow margin as to cause the desire to have 
our capital invested in some other enterprise or abandon our present busi 
ness altogether. 

Replying to your inquiry whether it has increased or decreased the num 
ber of hands employed in our business, we would state that we have had to 
decrease our help many hands. 

LOUISVILLE, April 25, 1892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Peart street, New York. 

DEAR Sim: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that the effect has been 
to decrease the sales on terne plates, many persons refusing to pay the 
advanced prices due to the tariff. 

Replying to your inquiry whether it has increased or decreased the num- 
ber of hands employed in our business, we would state that we have had to 
decrease our help 5 per cent. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., April, 1892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl street, New York: 

DEAR SiR: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that the effect has been 
a large decrease in the demand for terne plates. 

Replying to your inquiry whether it has increased or decreased the num- 
ber of hands employed in our business, we would state that we have had to 
decrease our help about 20 per cent. 

GREENWICH, N. J., April 23, 1892 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl street, New York: 

DEAR Str: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increase i tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that the effect has been 
very much against us, forcing us to use old machinery instead of new, as we 
can not buy improved machinery, as our profits at present will not admit 
it. Weare running a smaller force, and will have to put up less goods than 
Soemeassy 

Replying to your aay whether it has increased or decreased the num- 
ber of hands employed in our business, we would state that we have had to 
decrease our help three hands. 


NEW HAVEN, CoNN., April, 1892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl street, New York; 

DEAR SIR: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that the effect has been 
to add to the prices of our manufactures from tin plate all the advance in 
the cost of the tin plate. If the consumers of our goods are willing to pay, 
and will continue to buy full quantity at the advanced price, we will be 
satisfied. 

Replying to your inquiry whether it has increased or decreased the num 
ber of hands employed in our business, we would state that we have so far 
neither increased nor decreased our help. 


DANBURY, Conn., May 11, 1892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl street, New York: 


DEAR Sir: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that the effect has been 
to decrease the profits in roofing. While we have increased the price of 
roofing to the consumer, the price has not been advanced to the extent that 
the prices of terne plates would warrant. 


E ODESSA, DEL., May. 13, i892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl street, New York: 


DEAR SiR: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that the effect has been 
to increase the cost of the package, requiring more capital to do the usual! 
amount of business, and entailing a heavier lossin the business on all goods 
carried over from last fall in consequence of the decline in prices this spring 

Replying to your inquiry whether it has increased or decreased the num 
ber of hands employed in our business, we would state that we are running 
with our usual force, but will wind up making cans from four to six weeks 
earlier than usual 


NORTH BERWICK, ME., May 2, 1892. 
RoBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl street, New York; 

DEAR SiR: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our bnsiness, we beg to say that the effect has been 
a very heavy added tax on our business, aside from which no effect appears. 

ayy ee to your meey whether it has increased or decreased the num- 
ber of hands employed in our business, we would state that it has caused no 
change. 

BRIDGETON, ME., April, 1892. 
RoBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl street, New York: 


DEAR Str: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that the effect has been 
to cut down our profits and lessen our sales. We find it impossible te ge 
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any more for our goods than formerly, and buyers are constantly cutting 
rices. 

P Replying to your inquiry whether it has increased or decreased the num- 
per of hands employed in our business, we would state that we have had to 
decrease our help about twenty-five hands. 


Boston, MAss., April, 1892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl street, New York: 


DEAR SiR: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that the effect has been 
that we have packed in our East Boston factory in 1890, 56,000 cases; packed 
in our East Boston factory in 1891, 35,345 cases; falling off, 20,655 cases. 

Replying to your inquiry whether it has increased or decreased the num- 
ber of hands employed in our business, we would state that we have had to 
decrease our help twenty-five hands. 


Boston, MAss., April, 1892 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl Street, New York: 


DEAR SiR: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that the effect has been 
we have had to get a proportionate increased price for our goods to offset 
the increased cost of tin plate. This has decreased consumption to a cer- 
tain extent, making business dull. This means not so much a decrease of 
help as it doeslower wages, owing to less length of time employed. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS., April 22, 1892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl street, New York: 


DEAR Sir: Replying te vour inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that the effect has been 
toincrease the cost a dollar a box instead of a natural decrease of some 30 cents 
abox. This has prevented those engaged in our line from making such a 
drop in prices as has occurred in almost every other line of business. Prices 
have therefore been too highin proportion to other prices with the result of 
a decided check to the business. ot nearly so much business in our line is 
done as thereshould be. Results: fewer hands eae ode consumers paying 
more than they ought, manufacturers not making fair profits. 

Replying to your inquiry whether it has increased or decreased the num- 
ber of hands employed in our business, we would state that we have had to 
decrease our help seven hands. 


WORCESTER, MASS., April, 1892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl street, New York: 


DEAR Str: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that the effect has been 
that we are doing less business. 

Replying to your inquiry whether it has increased or decreased the num- 
ber of hands em fo he in our business, we would state that we have had to 
decrease our help three hands. 


ARLINGTON, NEBR., April, 1892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl street, New York: 


DEAR Sirk: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that the effect of the 
duty has been prejudicial to us,as we are out a good many dollars on ac- 
count of the tariff, as we have to sell for less money and g 8 cost us more. 

Replying to your inquiry whether it has increased or decreased the num- 
ber of hands caperee in our business, we would state that we have had to 
decrease our help ten hands. 

SALEM, OHIO, April, 1892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl street, New York: 


DEAR SiR: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that the effect has been 
that we have substituted galvanized iron for tin consequence of the in- 
creased cost of the latter. 


BELPRE, OHIO, April 25, 1892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Peart street, New York: 


DEAR Sirk: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that the effect has been 
that the trade in canned goods (our business) since July 1, 1891, has been 
a prices low. How far this condition was brought about by the 
tariff on tin plates we are unable to say, except that the plates cost more 
without a corresponding increase in P ces obtained. 

Replying to your — ry whether it has increased or decreased the num- 
ber of hands employed in our business, we would state that our can shop is 
shut until business revives. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, April, 1892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl street, New York: 


DEAR Sim: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin — has had on our business, we beg to say that the effect has been 
to work one year without any profit to signify; consumers refuse to pay any 
more for goods, the middle men and manufacturers pay the increased duty; 
am bet = get more now, but only selling one-half usual amount; one-half 
number hands. 





, May 6, 1892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Peart street, New York: 

DEAR Sir: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that the effect has been 
that my force is very near one-half less and not on full time with what men 
Ihave employed. , 

Replying to your inquiry whether it has increased or decreased the number 
of hands employed in our business, we would state that we have had to de- 
crease our help 13 hands. 


s FAIRPORT, N. Y., April, 1892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl street, New York: 

DEAR SiR: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that the effect has been: 
We used 4,800 boxes last year. Payment of McKinley duty required addi- 
tional capital. In some branches increased cost of our goods compelled us 
to cut down wages of laborers to meet popular prices. In making baking- 


powder cans, increased cost of article and unwillingness on the part of our 
customers to pay increased price caused us to lose the business of some of 
the best of our customers. After two or three months of experimenting 
with others, they returned to us, having learned that we were not trying to 
rob them, but were, like others, only asking a fair price on the basis of the 
Government making us pay heavier taxes for the privilege of doing busi- 
ness. We have been heavy exporters of canned goods, but we fear that we 
Will have to give up or greatly reduce our export trade. 

In the English and Scotch markets especially, Canada is selling at less 
than goodscost us. Canada pays noduty. Rebate does not place us on an 
equality. On fifty cases of pears, rebate would not pay expenses of obtain- 
ing it. We pay duty on a full sheet of tin. The-rebate does not cover waste 
in cutting round blanks. On swells at factory, we lose extra duty on tin as 
well as goods. 

We have neither increased nor decreased our hands. We have to plan to 
do business with an insufficient force. 

There are two canning factories here and not enough labor for both in busy 
season. We depend largely on female labor, and can not obtain sufficient. 


a BurraLo, N. Y., April 22, 1892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl street, New York: 


DEAR Sirk: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that the effect has been 
decreasing ——— cheaper labor, and smaller margins. 

Replying to your inquiry whether it has increased or decreased the num 
ber of hands emplo ed in our business, we would state that we have had to 
decrease our help 15 per cent. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., April 22, 1892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl street, New York: 


DEAR Sir: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that the effect has 
been to cut down my trade in roofing tin more than one-half, making a con- 
siderable loss to my income, and more than this, has forced a number of 
my smaller customers to retire from the business and to seek other occu- 
pation. I am not able to purchase roofing tin of American manufacture 
at marketable prices, only high-priced goods being offered, too high for the 
average consumer. 


NEW YORK, April 22, 1892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl street, New York: 


DEAR Sir: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business. we beg to say that the effect has been 
to demoralize the trade in prices, and cannot get any advance on the goods 
owing to a lighter weight tin being used to get down to old figures 85 and 95 
pound tin in place of 108 pounds, goods are made so much inferior. 


Why a Great Navy? 


REMARKS 


OF 


WILLIAM 8. HOLMAN, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 16, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7093) making appropriations 
for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, and for other 
purposes— 


Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have moved to strike out that portion cf the 
pending naval appropriation bill which proposes to construct — 

One armored cruiser of about eight thousand tons displacement of the 
general type of armored cruiser numbered 2 (New York), to cost, exclusive 
of armament, not more than $3,500,000, excluding any premium that may be 
paid for increased speed and the cost of armament. 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, it is known that the cost of the arma- 
ment will be nearly one-third of the cost of this vessel. I ask 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HURLBERT]} whether I am 
correct in that supposition. 

Mr. HERBERT. No, sir; this is to be anarmed swift cruiser 
with light armor, intended to resist the fire of rapid-firing guns. 

Mr. HOLMAN. How much will the armor cost? 

Mr. HERBERT. Well, this will be only six-inch armor, and 
I or it will not cost more than one-tenth of the cost of the 
vessel. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Well, that would be quite an extraordinary 
experience. 


Mr. HERBERT. No, sir; not at all, with a ship of this kind., 


Mr. HOLMAN. Well, if this ship is not intended for fight- 
ing purposes, of course it will not have any armor of any conse- 
quence, or armament. 

Mr. HERBERT. It will have a belt armor of 6 inches, and a 
turret armor which will be thicker. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Well, I take it for granted that this vessel, 
although it is to cost about three million and a half of dollars 
without armament, is not intended for fighting purposes. In- 
deed, a very high premium is offered by the bill for speed with- 
out any reference whatever to fighting qualities. I take it for 
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granted that the armament of this vessel will cost not less than 
$250,000. You will have, therefore, in this bill an item of $3,- 
750,000 for the building of a ship of value mainly for her speed 
and of very little if any value for fighting. That seems to be 
the amount of this item. 

Having moved to strike out that portion of the bill it becomes 
me to state the reasons why I submit that motion; but at the 
outset I wish to call the attention of the young gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. PENDLETON], who has just spoken, to the 
fact which I will develop ina few moments that this policy con- 
templates a great navy—a navy of greater magnitude than has 
ever been favored by Congress since the foundation of our Gov- 
ernment in time of peace. And when in time of war our Govern- 
ment has had such a navy on its hands it has hastened to get rid 
of it when the war ceased. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I would like to ask the gentleman what 
is the relative strength of our Navy to-day as compared with the 





navies of France, England, and Germany, and what was the com- | 


parison in 1860? 


Mr. HOLMAN. I am sorry my friend has asked me such | 
a question as that. I would not have been surprised if such a | 
question had come from the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Bov- | 
I regret that so promising a young gentleman as my | 
friend from West Virginia, imbued thoroughly with Democratic | 
sentiments, should caJl up as precedents to be followed by this | 


TELLE|. 


great Republic the practice of monarchies which have with 
their armiesand navies placed the iron heel of despotism on their 
people during the past centuries, and still employ these agen- 
cies, armies and navies, for the control of their people. The gen- 
tleman representing the good people of West Virginia, will, I hope 


and believe, find his views very much modified in progress of | 
time in regard to the employment of either great armies or na- | 


vies in conducting the affairs of our Republic. How many ves- 


sels of war have we now, and how many more vessels of war are | 
we proposing to construct? These are the questions of the | 


hour. 

Mr.PENDLETON. Will the gentleman allow me aningquiry? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I suppose the gentleman will admit that 
our Navy between 1856 and 1860 was the navy that a Democratic 
Administration thought proper to maintain. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I do not know that. But the armies and 


navies of England, Germany, and France have been enormously 


increased since 1860. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Now, I wish to tell the gentleman that 
the Navy of the United States in 1860 ranked sixth among the 
navies of the world, but at present it ranks about sixteenth, and 


if the gentleman will permit me a moment, that the last Demo- | 


cratic Administration that had anything to do with the Navy prior 


maintain a much more powerful navy than we have to-day, in 
comparison with the other maritime nations of the world. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Oh, no; our present Navy, in tonnage and 
armament, is away beyond comparison with anything that we ever | 


had before in a time of peace. The entire expenses of our Govy- 


ernment in 1860 was about $62,000,000, while this bill for Navy | 
alone carries more than $27,000,000, including contracts it au- | 


thorizes. 

Mr. PENDLETON. But, I mean, Judge, in comparison with 
the navies of the world. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I know; but at that time our Navy was a 


small affair in comparison to what itisnow. We have steadily | 


increased its efficiency and power within reasonable limits. 
Mr.PENDLETON. We have increased the Navy in efficiency 
in this respect, that we have iron and steel ships now, whereas 


we formerly had wooden. But as far as the number of _ is | 
the | 
world are far larger—especially France, England, and Germany— | 


concerned and the number of guns they carry, the navies o 


than ours. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly the tonnage of war ships, I admit, | 


of Kuropean powers has been greatly increased in recent years, 
and especially that of Russia and Italy, and indeed all the Euro- 
_ powers to a greater or less extent. These powers have use 
or great navies. I am not willing to contrast our Government 
with European powers in relation to navies or armies. Must the 
—— Republic fall back into the ruts of the old monarchies of 
urope! 

Mr. OATES. Will the gentleman from Indiana yield for a 
suggestion? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. OATES. It isto call the attention of the gentleman tothe 
striking difference in the conditions of the nations that have 
greatly increased their navies and the condition of this nation. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ithank the gentleman for the suggestion. 
That is a very pertinent question. Whatis the condition of the 


nations with greatarmies and navies in Europe as compared with | 
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the United States? But I call attention tothe report of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy because we are not generally informed as to 
the executive reports; we have not time to do so; there is no 
time here to do anything, as there are so many things demand- 
ing attention. But I wish to have before the committee and 
country, not simply the condition of our Navy as it was before 
the period of reconstruction began, but the expenditure that we 
have already made in its enlargement, creating a Navy far 
beyond the needs of the Government. 

The statement I have in hand from the report of the Secretary 
of the Navy shews the number of vessels of the Navy, their char- 
acter, tonnage, and armament, which have been constructed since 
March 4, 1885, and I find fifteen vessels of war constructed since 
that date. Here they are: The Chicago, the Boston, the At- 
lanta, the Dolphin, the Newark, the Charleston, the Baltimore, 
the San Francisco, the Philadelphia, the Yorktown, the Con- 
cord, the Bennington, the Petrel, the Vesuvius, and other ves- 
sels making the total of fifteen, many of them of the tonnage of 
4,500 and from that down to gunboats. All constructed at great 
cost since the 4th of March, 1835, and involving, as will here- 
after appear, a vast expenditure of public money. 

Fifteen vessels of war since March 4, 1885! 

Now, Mr. Chairman, these fifteen ships of war have been com- 
pleted since 1885, constituting the largest number of vessels, 
gentlemen, that your Government has ever constructed in a cor- 
responding period in a time of profound peace. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Has the gentleman from Indiana made any 
comparison between the relative conditions of the growth of the 
population, wealth, and importance of the country and these in- 
terests? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ido not see that that enters into the matter 
at all, except that with the growth of our country the necessity 
for military protection against foreign power decreases. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But we are now in acondition, if necessary, 
to organize and equip a navy at once with much greater facility 
than ever existed before. Our coastwise trade confined to Amer- 
ican built ships has created shipyards equal to those of Europe. 
Our condition in that respect has enormously improved during 
the last twenty years; our resources have enormously increased 
with the increase of cur coastwise trade; our shipyards are build- 
ing ships for foreign powers. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. But notonly have our resources been enor- 


| mously increased, but the necessity for naval defenses have been 
| enormously increased. The gentleman from Indiana mist not 


ignore the fact that our country has broadened, and that we have 
a seaboard practically of two oceans. 
Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly, and we have had such seaboard 


| since 1803, and especially since our last possession was acquired. 
to the war thought it necessary that the United States should | 


Mr. BOUTELLE. How many? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Since we acquired our last territorial posses- 
sion in 1852 from Mexico. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Very good. Is the gentleman willing to 
assist us in going forward and placing the United States in a po- 
sition as far as its naval power is concerned which is warranted 
by its geographical position? 

Mr. HOLMAN... Our geographical position on the globe and 
our policy exempt us from the perils that surround European 
nations. I shall have occasion to express my views on that point 


iasil¢g 


0 on. 
Mr. BOUTELLE. Because, if the gentleman will agree to 
that I will compromise on it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Butit seems clear to me that as our nation 
grows greater and stronger the peril to which the gentleman re- 
fers diminishes; and as we getin the front rankof the nations of 
the world we are less liable to assault. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Well, thatdepends upon what you mean by 
the first rank. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iam not placing our country simply in the 
first rank of the nations. I go beyond that. Gentlemen ought 
to khow that the United States of America now stands first in the 
family of nations in the judgment of the statesmen of all nations. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. But what is the condition of affairs which 
would place this country in less peril, or which would diminish 
the peril as its rank increases? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I will be able to show the gentleman as I pro- 
ceed. Will any commercial power assail us when all men know 
that with our present resources we could at once drive her com- 
merce from the ocean? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. L[admitthat if we are in thefirstrank with 
regard to our naval resources and armament getierally that the 
peril would diminish; but what I contend is that we must have 
an adequate navy. 

Mr. OLMAN. An adequate navy! What nation will assail 
a power with our resources? If assailed the torpedo system pro- 
tects our ports. The destruction of their commerce with us 
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would almost revolutionize any European power. Does anyone 
doubt our capacity to do that with our present naval force? 

| was saying, Mr. Chairman, that we have already completed 
since 1885, according to this report, fifteen vessels, great mod- 
ern structures, ships of war with all modern appliances, and with 
all the modern improvements in the way of speed and armament. 

Now, a step further, to show what a system of extravagance 
we are entering upon. 

Mr.BOUTELLE. Lhope the gentleman will be candid enough 
to state that he opposed each one of those vessels as strenuously 
as he opposes the present one. 

Mr. HOLMAN. No, notall of them, but the most of them 
since the first series of war ships were authorized. During the 
same time we have expended on these ships by way of repairs 
the sum of $296,638. Why, the vessels are just constructed, and 
yet we have incurred already an expense of more than a quarter 
of a million dollars in repairing them. 

Mr. DICKERSON. Without their having been injured by 
any engagement. 

Mr. BUTLER. Without a shot ever having been fired at 
them. 

Mr. HOLMAN. No, and when they have not come within 


half a century of any engagement. This illustrates what an | 


expensive luxury a great navy is. 


The second table which I have here is a statement made by | 
the Secretary of the Navy, showing the names and tonnage oi | 


each uncompleted vessel authorized to be built since March 4, 
1885, when begun, the probable date of its completion, the cost 
of its construction, including armor, armament, and equipment, 


to June 30, 1891, with estimated amount required for completion, | 


to include armor, armament, and equipment. 


Now, this is a table to which I desire to call the attention of | 


my young friend from West Virginia [Mr. PENDLETON]. It is 
a table to which I desire to call the attention of gentlemen on this 
side of the House who feel favorably inclined to further increase 
thisgreat Navy ofours. Here isalistoftwenty-eightuncompleted 
vessels.. It embraces such vessels as the Maine, with a tonnage 
of 6,648 tons; the Texas, 6,300 tons: the Monterey, the New York, 
cruiser No. 6, the Cincinnati, the Raleigh, cruiser No. 9, cruiser 
No. 10, cruiser No. 11, gunboat No. 5, gunboat No. 6, harbor- 
defense ram, the Indiana, with a tonnage of 10,200 tons, a vessel 
that will cost with armor and armament, largely beyond $6,000,000; 
the Massachusetts, 10,200 tons. Here are two vessels alone that 
will cost you over $13,000,000 when they are equipped and ready 
to enter upon the career of the ocean. The Oregon, with a ton- 


nage of 10,200 tons, to cost more than $7,000,000 with armament; 


cruiser No. 2, cruiser No. 12, torpedo boat No. 2, cruiser No. 13; 
the Puritan, 6,600 tons; the Monadnock, 3,900 tons; the Amphi- 


trite, 3,900 tons; the Terror, 3,390 tons; the Miantonomoh, gun- | 


boat No. 1, tugboat No. 2, tugboat No. 3. Here you have a total 
of twenty-eight war vessels. 


_ Twenty-eight armed vessels of war now authorized by lawand | 
in progress of construction! and yet you demand the construc- | 


tion of more, even while these twenty-eight vessels, with a ton- 


nage of from 10,200 tons down to small war vessels, are still un- | 


completed. Does my friend from Alabama{Mr. HERBERT] regard 
that as good statesmanship, with a great navy, larger than we 
have ever had in a time of peace, considering their cost and ton- 
nage, larger than we have ever had in time of war or peace be- 


fore, armament considered? With those twenty-eight vessels | 


yet uncompleted, you propose to expend three and three-quarters 


millions more for the construction of another ship, and that, too, | 


when your revenues are being rapidly reduced. 
Now, what is to be the result of all this? Since 1885 you have 
provided for forty-three war vessels, ranging from great ships 


of 10,200 tons down to small vessels; and of this number twenty- | 


sightnot completed; the solvency of your Treasury imperiled: and 
yet more ships must be constructed ! 

The war ships now authorized by law to be constructed, and 
which are now being constructed at a cost of $54,367,691.74, as 
estimated, and the estimates always fall short of the actual cost, 
are as follows, as stated by the Secretary of the Navy: 


Statement showing the name and tonnage of each uncompleted vessel auihorized | 


to be built, etc. 





Total estimated 








amountrequired 
Name. Saeeudlialinemean | Total cost. 

armament, and | 

| equipment. 
ee ee i ae $1,773, 071. 00 | $3, 549, 041.75 
OM nat eM ye Sues kT 1, 866, 258. 00 3, 002, 692. 29 
on aon I ie ac 1, 227, 523. 00 2, 596, 086. 79 
OWE Sint atnded bpaehindidsdnedetquscasmes 2, 628, 306, 00 4. 038, 408. G7 
OU 1, 961, 750. 00 | 2, 387, 969. 43 


Statement showing the name and ton of each uncompleted vessel authorized 
to be built, etc.—Continued. 





| Total estimated | 





























amountrequired| 
: " for completion, | pe 
e Name. including armor,) 7°*#! cost. 
| armament, and | 
equipment. 
~TRP ae s Me ; rn | --- --— 

CIE So inc Secckebitiesuiiind icc nacns $1, 261, 809. 00 | $1, 833, 238. 36 
I a nile Malina rs aig 1, 014, 832. 00 1, 642, 915. 74 
I NT a aa clit narcesin en | 497, 910. 00 851, 450. 92 
CO Ne a ici cn ens | 501, 663. 00 854, 155, 18 
SI, as | 625, 001. 00 921, 131. 67 
i | 343, 754. 00 474, 736. 24 
I i cceternincndtiinsiestniabditeiadtiniemasnionn } 344, 454. 00 473, 005. 90 
Harbor-defense ram....................---- | 1, 408, 388. 00 | 1,414, 558. 14 
ER Ey re Ohare 5, 493, 349. 00 5, 521, 252. 01 
OUR on duthasinn cdiptncadthbihecwedna } 5, 493, 349. 00 5, 521, 754. 96 
SN i i la } 5, 662, 909. 00 5, 690, 885. 95 
CN Ck Tn | 2, 636, 239. 00 3, 149, 214. 86 
UGE IIE FIO, Mecticatenuinihcatisinis cuenm eon } 136, 850. 00 136, 850. 99 
CIO St I Gk bk rt aes Shiksha cecal ! 3, 101, 057. 00 | 3, 104, 355. 80 
OU ie ae cele oth oS neering | 1, 582, 054. 00 | 1, 774, 823. 82 
De mene 1, 113, 237. 00 | 1,512, 297. 87 
NO 2k Citink nctdpighhitsscttibinbtlhainn onan 887, 783. 00 1, 218, 023. 16 
NN a Fe i Nn ihe ea ae 896, 659. 50 | 1, 402, 286. 2 
es edema 71, 110. 00 849, 016. 89 
co ck PS ee Sasa dion euihan-cgae | 42, 529,315.50 | . 53,920,282. 03 
A RCI Cina ireiinnwn cckcbionunae 1 273, 951. 00 336, 745.71 
eminem Loe WS Od ae 25,210.32: 36,888.00 
P Oe, Ot i. lis cibedinke ance | 25, 210. 32 | 36, 888. 00 
NN Bhs Oo oe css eiedsatnaceithiice. 25, 210. 32 | 36, 888. 00 
DN Sica ton ectaiidies sohiaberaiiie. odd 75, 630. 96 | 110, 664. 00 

RI i ict cad | 42, 878, 897. 46 | 54, 367, 691.74 

[ include all vessels that the Secretary of the Navy embraces 

in his list of vessels authorized already by act of Congress to be 
constructed, ranging, asI have said,from the enormous tonnage 
of 10,200 tons, line-of-battle ships, down to the smaller vessels te 


| perfect the complement of a great navy. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, how much have you to pay upon contracts 
| already made? If your Treasury was overflowing, as it was a 
few years ago; if you had a balance of a hundred million of dol- 
lars lying idle in the Treasury, the argument might be made 
| that it was beneficial to the country that this money should be 
| used, even if not for an urgent purpose, that it might be placed 
| in circulation. 
Mr. LOUD. You never made that argument, did you? 
| Mr. HOLMAN. No: but it is impossible to make that argu- 





ment at present. 

Mr. LOUD. Would you make it if you could? 

Mr. HOLMAN. No. The liabilities resting upon you for the 
| construction of the twenty-eight war vessels, now authorized ac- 
| cording to the statement of the Secretary of the Treasury, amount 
| to $42,878,897.46, a sum exceeding the entire expenses of our 
| Government forty years ago, and yet you are proposing to run 
| the people in debt still further, in a time of profound peacs, for 

the purpose of constructing an additional ship of war at a cost 
| without armament of $3,500,000. 

Nothing like this hasever occurred before in our history. Even 
in time of war we have hesitated at such an extravagant expendi- 
ture of the public money. So, gentlemen, the state of the case is, 
that you have now in your Navy 68 vessels of the old Navy, 
| many of them excellent vessels, generally of modern construc- 

tion. You have already completed, since 1885, of modern ships 
| and vessels of war, 15. You have in progress of construction 
28 war vessels, and you will have to pay for these uncompleted 
ships, according to the contracts made, over $42,000,000, without 
|armament. A hundred andeleven vessels in your Navy inatime 
of profound peace. 

Now, let us see the cost of this luxury of a navy—one of those 
things that adds to the splendor of government and not to the 
well being and prosperity of its people. Let us see what this 
| luxury of a navy is costing us. 
| Mr. LOUD. Before you passfrom that, will you tell us where 
the one hundred and eleven vessels come from—how do you make 
/up one hundred and eleven vessels? 

Mr. HOLMAN, There are sixty-eight vessels borne on the 
Naval Register constructed prior to 1885, some of them of wood and 
someofthemofiron. Fifteen vessels have been constructed since 
1885 and are now on the Naval Register, as follows: Chicago, 
Atlanta, Boston, Dolphin, Newark, Charleston, Yorktown, Pet- 
rel, Baltimore, Vesuvius, Cushing, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
| Concord, Bennington. 
| aoe eee ee of war have all been completed since 1885, at a cost 
| of $15,736,354.57. 


So that the Naval Register of the present year embraces the 
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following ships of war, including the fifteen new ships above | 




































named: 
List of ships of the United States Navy. 
ae 
T. | place- 
Name. ment Type. 
(tons). 
Baltimore ........... ecco iecitalies cdimnpia edad 4,600 | Protected cruiser. 
ES EE EN: CE AD TES Is | 4,500 | Partially protected cruiser. 
ID, 6 5: nisin bi easond cs hemi repens | 4,324 Do. 
ask es i ei ae | 4,083 Do. 
OINOD <niitevccasamen sunsonsdaint 4, 083 Do. 
RIO 6s. nccatinnan Suan amasawosoy ates 4,040 | Protected cruiser. 
Miantonoemoh Double turret monitor. 
ON 45s hades cel eee a i aseeney cant Cruiser. 
ere avin vaipealblascdinin sis patwns d'ebeiaid ageace wiwinittihigitin | Partially protected cruiser. 
Boston -...- 9 Do. 
Pensacola -- Cruiser. 
Richmond... . 
RTI GALS TNE SLE Single turret monitor. 
TIER: \indutwrecihinesei paisa qandiquaeiindddiseas Do. 
DY ois wine suinmarmaaliiaaie dmuiieinacbi Do. 
IED onssinsoncunghitnplienineratidinndiia Do. 
IN, a:divwty Gisnsirt pambaiceticinosinte tintin 2,100 Do. 
ie anc icsce «ne pic bmeded wnike RapetnataMeilied 900 Do. 
SAL. nati diigih ne axndicddddives eben Do. 
Camanche.. Do. 
Catskill .. Do. 
Jason .... Do. 
ie ainial wmrclemigieig inlet sneiislasionae Do. 
EEE Seren ag.csedignedpiiieanine ie dumibbeaae Do. 
| SREP Sa a Do. 
Do. 
SED iidiisas snintnntincatiaean wenn wniieit Do. 
ND. .« cvcectunacteebinesaseaesue Gunboat. 
SOG oo noncnccede ce nccsnudscocmases cng ‘ Do. 
Yorktown......... baat tation’ 7 Do. 
Troquois ----. Cruiser. 
Kearsarge -. ae 1, 550 Do. 
SEE ei wenckstinenediinpaeietnbenibnaban 485 | Dispatch boat. 
DEE Site se celiscvectthnntinaiabisckieetn Cruiser. 
PD Sinntinnd& itiewivncitdearies ieneailincniieevinsiiage Do. 
dined strcipecinianinncttegimubeinn corsennitldiiiane 375 Do. 
PTO. cnccdinincanimenepes onouehaeul Do. 
DORM cniin ivan kita Lebieakchigbhonddbebih Do. 
Th Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Dynamite gun vessel. 
uiser. 
Gunboat. 
Cruiser. 
Gunboat. 
Do. 
Torpedo ram. 
Torpedo boat. 
Freight boat. 
0. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
| Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 





Monongahela 

Constellation 

Jamestown ..... 

MOI oo 455 .ubsas aetsabhoneasces | 4,125 

Re as vial ds Sods anodes | 1,025 

EE TD dis ontiasntymindhcigibgiinteaciuinrsibistilins int , 025 

I nas aloe cinta dh ieaehh ama tiilenenicnis 5,170 

ON «wns when sewelltkatapasktGak beck , 700 

Wabash ........... ----| 4,650 

New Hampshire.... 4,150 

TIE oiinannindpinn _| 4,150 

EIEN ccobiseakcocseccccsketecchin 3, 270 

RPh FUclinsitnicises bnccuetveosauebe 

BI cn ubibgtdais nig Mehihintiniinannasniibineieilh 675 

IIIT cic snalidisnsisin sintahstisnintie eedtasiesiaive aiseiiins 2,900 Do. 

OP Fi 5 cis pedo ncics nen nineaalnte annie 2, 400 Do. 

PRIRESUIOEL « «oc ccndcacdanyuneacbin eeues 2,200 | Cruiser. 

SD ics wekacndisissiiintcnnthianadige 1,900 

occa Sea het ec eh cE 1, 900 Do 

a : BO sins cn enakcthinnonnvistoutopabconbine aoe Do 
a DD nc cumacmbnnsdniies: cnttiteosctnah 7 

intrepid ii ttn ob chieiiach base naga 1,150 


The larger number of these vessels are in commission. 
Mr. HERBERT. Oh, no; I hope the gentleman will not say 
that the larger number of them are in commission. 


| 
| 





Mr. HOLMAN. Well, they are on the Naval Register. All 


that are needed are in commission; very few of them are needed. 
It dors not make any particular difference, because you have no 
use for them; and as a mere means of carrying on diplomatic 
courtesies the old vessels are just as good as the ironclads. 

Mr. BRETZ. And they could not be used tocarry food to the 
starving people of Russia. 

Mr. HOLMAN. My colleague has made a good suggestion. 
A few months ago we were all rejoiced at the idea of a vessel of 


war being employed in the humane work of carrying to the 
famishing people of Russia the supplies of food which the be. 
nevolent people of the West had contributed from their abun- 
dant harvests to alleviate the distress and huaiger of the unfortu- 
nate, but we were gravely informed by the Secretary of the 
Navy that there was but one vessel of this great Navy capable 
of rendering such service, and that an old wooden vessel of the 
old Navy. So that a great navy that has cost us many millions 


| of dollars was found worthless for any useful purpose in a time 


of peace. 

What does your Navy cost you in this current year? It used 
to cost about $12,000,000 a year, even in recent years, and how 
much does it cost now? It cost for the present year $32,042. 
024.78. Nearly three times as much—half as much as your whole 
Government thirty-five years ago. 

Here is an embellishment to add splendor to your Govern- 


|; ment! Is the greatness of a republic orits strength increased 


by such embellishment? Does a republic need such embellish- 
ment to give it greatness? Here is a navy already overgrown 
that you can not employ, costing you already $32,042,024.78 a 
year, with contracts binding us to the extent of $42,878,897 .46 for 
more vessels of war, and still more are demanded. 

Mr. HERBERT. I know that the gentleman from Indiana 
does not want to make a statement as wide of the mark as that. 

Mr. HOLMAN. What mistake do I make? 

Mr. HERBERT. Well, in the first place, in the cost of the 
Navy. The running expenses is between $12,000,000 and $13,- 
000,000. A large portion of this appropriation, which he speaks 
of as being over #32,000,000, is given to defray or to pay that 
$42,000,000. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly my friend does not intend that as 
a contradiction of my statement. I am speaking of the actual 
cost of the Navy for the current year. 

Mr. HERBERT. You were speaking of the annual cost of the 
Navy. 

Mr. HOLMAN. No. Is not the expense for the Navy for the 
current year over $32,000,000? 

Mr. HERBERT. No,sir; it is not; and if the gentleman will 
allow me I will state why I say ‘“‘ no.” 

In the first place the current expense of the Navy for the pres- 
ent year—— 

Mr. HOLMAN. I amnot talking about thecurrent expenses, 
but the actual cost of the Navy for this year. 

Mr. HERBERT. I am giving an explanation why I so em- 
phatically say ‘‘no.” I say that the current expenses of the 
Navy are $13,000,000, and then a large part of the appropriation 
is for the increase of the Navy, and towards paying off thisdebt 
of $42,000,000; part of the appropriation made last year, and a 
large part of it comes over from previous years. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Of course that is true. I was speaking of 
the “actual cost of the Navy” for the present year. The actual 
appropriations for the Navy this year are $32,042,024.78, as shown 
by the official report. Of course large portions of this is for the 
building of ships, but it is the cost of the Navy for this year. 
It is easy to ses how the annual current expenses of the Navy 
will be increased when all these ships are completed and in com- 
mission. 

The actual appropriations for this year for the Navy are $32,- 
042,024.78, whether the money is expended or not on the new 
ships, but the contracts are made for them. I[ know that this 
statement which I am making is unpleasant. That is the honest 
truth about it. It would be unpleasant even if we had an abun- 
dance of money in our Treasury, for it is so out of harmony 
with our general system and with all that has occurred in our 
former history. Therefore I am not at all surprised that a sim- 
ple statement of the appropriations made for the Navy for the 
current year should be the subject of criticism. : 

My friend from Alabama [Mr. HERBERT] understands this 
matter as well as any other member of the House, if not better 
than any other, but every gentleman can look over the reports 
and ascertain for himself the facts about these appropriations. 
The appropriations made for this year amount to $32,042,024.70. 
That includes of course the running expenses of the Navy and 
the enormous amount expended and to be expended in the con- 
struction of ships. 

I come now to another feature of this subject. I have men- 
tioned the fact that the last Congress, the Fifty-first, which re- 
ceived such unqualified condemnation by the people, made the 
following enormous appropriations of money for naval purposes, 
which now come down upon us as a charge upon our Treasury: 

That Congress appropriated for three battle ships, without 
armament, $12,000,000; one protected cruiser, without arma- 
ment, $2,750,000; one torpedo cruiser, $350,000; one torpedo boat, 
$125,000; one protected cruiser, $2,750,000. So the last Congress 
provided by law for war ships to the amount of $17,975,000, with- 
out armament, and when you add the armament you will have 
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un expenditure of at least $5,000,000 more, in all $22,975,000, and 
these ships are now being constructed. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. The gentleman does not mean to say—— 

Mr.HOLMAN. Isay that that Congress—the Fifty-first—pro- 
vided for the making of contracts for war ships to the amount of 
$17,975,000, without armament. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. The gentleman is in error. 

Mr. HOLMAN. How? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. We authorized contracts to be made only 
for the vessels he has enumerated. The $17,000,000 covers con- 
tracts that had been made away back as far as 1886, I think. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Well, I take these facts and figures from the 
statutes of the United States for the Fifty-first Congress. Did 
you not authorize in that Congress the construction of three bat- 
tle ships and the others? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I may have misunderstood the gentleman. 
If he has made a computation of the cost of the vessels which he 
has enumerated and it amounts to the total which he states, 
then laminerror. I thought the gentleman was taking the 
$17,000,000 appropriated for an increase of the Navy —— 

Mr. HOLMAN. Oh,no. Iwillstatemylistoveragain: Three 
battle ships, one protected cruiser, one torpedo cruiser, one tor- 
pedo boat, one peas cruiser, amounting in all to $17,795,000. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. That is, the authorization? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, the authorization. That is whatI said. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask the attention of my young friend from 
the State of West Virginia [Mr. PENDLETON] while [ point out to 
him whatenterprise he proposes to commit himself to, not inten- 
tionally lam sure. I hold in my hand a minority report made to 
the Senate during the Fifty-first Congress by a distinguished Re- 
publican from the State of New Hampshire, a gentleman who has 
been Secretary of the Navy and who therefore has had probably 
a larger experience in this direction than any member of the 
Senate or of the House. I refer to Senator CHANDLER of New 
Hampshire. I am the more anxious to call attention to this doc- 
ument from the fact that it condenses into a small space a large 
amount of matter which I desire to bring before the committee. 
This report was made to accompany Senate bill 538, and is dated 
the 27th of January, 1889. I read from the report: 

This bill requires the construction as soon as practicable of eight thickly- 


armored, heavily-armed, ocean-going, line-of-battle ships, estimated to cost 
not less than $4,722,000, or $5,640,000 each. 


Gentlemen, I am not speaking of the bill as it passed, but the 
bill as it came from the Senate. I wish to show the magnitude 
of the proposed charges on the Treasury for ships of war. 


These are to be eight of the ten battle ships first mentioned in the report 
of the ‘ Policy Board” of the Navy Department, which advises the expendi- 
ture for ships and guns of $349,515,000, or, deducting the sum of #67,065,000. 
which they say has been already expended or authorized, the additional ex- 
penditure proposed is $281 ,550,000. 


In other words, this Navy to which my young friend from West 
Virginia commits his support, unintentionally Iamsure, isto be a 
navy costing the Treasury, according to the estimates of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs of the Senate, the enormous sum of 
$349,515,000. And is it possible that the House of Representa- 


tives, especially a Democratic House of Representatives, intends | 


deliberately to go forward in carrying that scheme into effect? 
What will t. the annual charge of such a navy on the labor of 
our people? Let us go one step further. Further on this dis- 
tinguished Senator and ex-Secretary of the Navy says—— 


Whether the majority of the committee approve the whole programme of 
the Polic eeetn cid toe a the construction of an American Navy, to cost 
not less that $349,000,000, or whether they dissent from some of its features, 
does not appear. One point, however, the advocates of this comprehensive 
plan must frankly admit—that if this nation is to build and maintain the 
battle ships which it includes, the rest of the plan must be substantially 
adopted, in order to make the fleet contain all the classes of ships neces- 
tary for a vast and eee navy. Secondly, it seems equally 
clear to the undersigned that if the whole = is to be adopted, and yet con- 
struction is to proceed by degrees and not by at once authorizing the whole 
expenditure, then the very last ships to be built should be heavy, armored 
line-of-battle ships, costing %5,640,000 each; whereas the majority of thecom- 
mittee propose to build these first, and to appropriate comparatively little 
money for the constructon of harbor-defense monitors, rams, cruisers, gun- 
boats, and torpedo boats, recommended by the Policy Board as a necessary 
part of their scheme for a complete and adequate navy. 


Mr. BOUTELLE. The gentleman from Indiana is aware of 
course that we are not proceeding to carry out that programme. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think you are. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Oh, no. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think we are proceeding with that pro- 
gramme just as steadily as the progress of time. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Oh, no; only a portion of it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. There has never been any letting up for a 
minute since the programme of the so-called ‘“* Policy Board ” of 
the Navy Department was adopted, as far back I think as 1883, 
operations having begun under this general plan in 1885. 








This is ascheme of vast magnitude; and somehow or other 
the men who are back of this movement ere determined there 
shall be no lapse—— 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I know the gentleman wants to be fair, 
and he will permit me to say that the table to which he refers 
provides, if I remember rightly, for twenty battle ships. Now, 
neither the Secretary of the Navy nor the majority of the com- 
mittee recommend more than eight or nine. 

Mr. HOLMAN. This programme contemplates ten line-of- 
battle ships at a cost of $5,640,000 each without armament, and 
the other war vessels I have named. The programme is being 
carried out, and a part of those vessels are now in progress of 
construction. This bill provides for one of those, not a line-of- 
battle ship, but a cruiser, to cost $3,750,000, valuable only for its 
speed. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. What number of battle shipsare called for 
by the scheme of the ‘‘ Policy Board?” 

Mr. HOLMAN. There are “ten first-class battle ships” first 
mentioned in the report of the “ Policy Board;” and the com- 
plete scheme contemplates an expenditure of $349,515,000. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. There is a list of the vessels, I believe, in 
the report to which the gentleman is referring. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes; I will have it read if you wish. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I only want to correct the gentleman’s 
error in assumiug that we are proceeding upon the basis of that 
$349,000,000 scheme. 

Mr. HOLMAN. There has not been a moment’s let-up since 
the scheme was adopted; and there is manifestly a determination 
that not a single session shall go by without some part of the 
scheme being carried out. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Ah, ‘‘ some part” of it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. There are in this great scheme ‘ten first- 
class battle ships”—— 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Exactly; and ten second-class. 

Mr. HOLMAN. This scheme provides for ‘ten first-class 
battle ships of great endurance, tonnage 10,000, estimated cost 
$56,400,000; three third-class of great endurance.” 

We shall see how far these vessels will “‘ endure” in compari- 
son with the old wooden vessels. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Endurance does not refer to longevity. 

Mr. HOLMAN. They will never get an opportunity of doing 
anything else but “‘endure” [laughter], except as a feature of 
‘* splendid government,” the European ideaof government, which 
our fathers repudiated as a feature of monarchy, not of a republic. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. The gentieman misunderstands the term 
*‘endurance;” it simply applies to the amount of coal which the 
vessel can carry. 

Mr. HOLMAN. ‘“ Endurance” and capacity for running seem 
to be the qualities most to be desired. [Laughter.] But I pro- 
ceed in my statement of the report of the Senate: 


Eight first-class of limited endurance — 


Andsoon. Ido not read the long list embraced in this pro- 
gramme whichis being carried out. Ifthere wereany break in the 
programme at this session, [should have some hope; butI say that 
there is no letting up on the part of the power thatis at the back 
of this programme of a great navy, whoever they may be—I do not 
include my friend from Alabama—lI do not believe he knows any 
more than the rest of us what force is behind this movement to 
fasten on the country a great navy which is going on session 
after session, and Iam sure he does not favor a great navy on 
the European plan, but the scheme of the “ Policy Board” of 
of the Navy goes on. 

Mr. BLAND. If it does not interrupt the gentleman from 
Indiana, I think he is well qualified to answer the question. It 
seems to me that I remember in 1873 or 1874, when Mr. Robeson 
was Secretary of the Navy, it was claimed that we had expended 
some four or five hundred millions of dollars to build up the 
Navy. I donot know what became of it, whether this expend- 
iture is going in the same way or not, but 

Mr. HOLMAN. If my friend will read this report he will 
find where it has gone. 

Mr: BLAND. I simply wished to ask the gentleman if he 
could remember about that matter? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly, I do. I remember the statement 
that was made; and you will find that a part of that expenditure 
went into the present war ships that some gentlemen sneer at so 
much, because they are wholly American and not the imitations 
of the war ships of Russia and Great Britain. Some of that 
vast sum of money was used in the construction of the present 
Navy. Strong and reliable vessels, amply sufficient for the pres- 





| ent; but my friend, of course, knows that the greater part of the 


money appropriated for building ships is a “‘ slush fund,” and he 
knows what that means; but I must admit that some of the best 
ships in your service to-day, gentlemen, were built during the 
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time Mr. Robeson was Secretary of the Navy. They are now in 


your Navy. They are new vessels and cost vast sums of money, 
and yet the new programme dispenses with them and proposes a 
navy vastly greater and enormously more expensive. 

This programme, which has been so remorselessly carried out, 
embraces the construction of one hundred and twenty-six war 
ships and one hundred and one torpedo boats, being a total of two 
hundred and twenty-seven, to cost $349,515,000. Of thatsum the 
reportshows already expended $67,965,000, leaving to be expended 
hereafter, in increasing the Navy, to the tremendous extent 
therein proposed, $281,550,000. 

Mr. HERBERT. Mr. Chairman, I dislike very much to in- 
terrupt the gentleman from Indiana, and do not intend to do so 
except when he falls into such an absolute mistake as he has 
fallen into here. 

Mr.HOLMAN. Why,I havequoted the figures hereexactly. 

Mr. HERBERT. Yes, sir, you have quoted the figures; but 
you have right before you a statement which shows that this 
$67,965,000 has not been expended. Now, will the gentleman 
read that item as it appears in the wording of the report itself. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Why, certainly I will. It states that— 

The above total includes $67,965,000 for ships and guns already expended or 
authorized. 

Mr. HERBERT. Well, you left out “ or authorized.” 

Mr. HOLMAN. Did I not read those words? 

Mr. HERBERT. No, you just left out the two words that is 
all—the important words. 

Mr.HOLMAN. Well, 1am very glad that my friend from Ala- 
bama has called my attention to this matter, and I am in hopes 
that he will be as vigilant to discover the extraordinary forees 

‘at work tocarry outthisremarkable programme. Iwill read this 
again: 

The above total includes $67,965,000 for ships and guns already expended 
or authorized. 

Leaving the sum of $281,550,000 yet to be expended in carry- 
ing out that policy. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, proceeding a step further [wish to make 
answer to the suggestion of some gentleman with regard to the 
value of the work that has been done in constructing this new 
and splendid Navy. This report goes on to state: 

Yet the Maine and the Texas— 


Two vessels now in progress of construction, as gentlemen will 
remem ber— 


thus designed by the best home and foreign naval architects— 


They can not even get these vessels without the aid of foreign 
naval architects, it seems— 


within the last three years, and not one-third completed, are so nearly obso- 
lete— 


Note, gentlemen, the fact that the new-fangled ships that are 
to supersede the old Navy are themselves before completion 
‘nearly obsolete;” but I read the whole paragraph— 

Yet the Maine and the Texas, thus designed by the best home and foreign 
navai architects within the last three years and not one-third completed, are 
so nearly obsolete that it may be said, without the fear of contradiction, 
that the Navy Department would not think to-day of buildingeither of them 
if it had not been already commenced. The Maine has neither the we of 
a cruiser nor the fighting or resisting force of a battle ship. The Texas is 
> the same way. Ithasa little heavier armor, but it hasnotsuf- 

cient speed. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have read from our highest authority 
on the subject of the Navy in the United States. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. What authority? 

Mr. HOLMAN. From the gentleman who was but recently 
your Secretary of the Navy, now one of your Senators. 

The Texas is practicallyin the sameway. It has alittle heavier armor, but 
it has hot sufficient speed. The $5,000,000 are gone— 

I call the attention of my friend from Alabama [Mr. HERBERT] 
to that— 


The 5,000,000 are gone, and what shall we have to show or use in return 
for our money? 


Is that the way that the hard earnings of our people are to be 
squandered, in a time of profound peace, for mere experiments, 
in which great ships that cost over $5,000,000 apiece are found 
worthless before they are completed? Gentlemen smile. I do 
not think it is any laughing matter when the fruits of the labor 
of our people are being expended in millions of dollars annually 
in experiments in naval architecture and in splendid displays of 
naval power in a time of profound peace! 

And further, the ex-Secretary of the Navy and Senator says 
some things here that are werthy of the consideration of a Dem- 
ocrat who has learned the lessons of the fathers and is anxious 
to express them in his course in legislation. 

Such a navy— 

Such a navy as this which is mentioned in this general grand 
scheme of $349,000,000— 
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Such a navy as seems to be thus contemplated by a majority of the com- 
mittee would make the United States the equal or the superior of any of the 
European powers. 

What does my friend from Alabama [Mr. HERBERT] say to 
that? I hope he will express his views fully. So the United 
States, in imitation of the monarchies of Europe, which have 
impoverished their people for centuries with navies and armies, 
must have a great navy! But now, gentlemen, I come to the 
saddest feature of this wholly un-American programme. 

Does any man here believe that your Navy will be enlarged by 
this stealthy process yeer after year, with a crafty increase of 
the force as now fixed by law at 7,500, which is certain to be in- 
creased, as certainly and remorselessly as death, without a corre- 
sponding increase of your Army? ‘This increase will come as 
certain as fate if this programme is not condemned by the people. 
In the estimate of this competent public officer, late Secretary 
of the Navy, it will require 25,000 to 30,000 men to man these 
ships of war you are constructing, instead of the 7,500 now author- 
ized by law. Is there any gentleman here who will risk his 
reputation with the people of the United States, and his reputa- 
tion in the future, by proposing,in a time of profound peace, a 
large increase in your naval force or your military force? These 
things are done in a time of peace by stealth; and in the closing 
hours of the last Congress it required the utmost vigilance to 
prevent millions of money from being added to the expenses of 
your Army and to defeat its enlargement. 

Mr.MILLIKEN. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I would be glad to have the gentleman ia- 
form the House by what process of logic he arrives at the con- 
clusion that the enlargement of the Navy to protect the coast 
will be followed also by the enlargement of an army to protect 


| the interior? 


Mr. HOLMAN. Standing armies and navies in all governments 
bordering on the high seas have gone together as instruments 
of national power. The motive in government that demands a 
great navy demandsa great army,anexpression of governmental 
power. The relation of one tothe other has been uniform through 
all the periods of this Government, and will be in the future; and 
the same spirit, mark you, gentlemen, the same drift of opinion 
among public men in the two Houses of Congress in favor of a 
great navy will render the other step inevitable, a great army. 
They are connected inevitably together in a nation bordering on 
the high seas, the army and navy; they both equally express the 
absolutism of physical force in government and always the 
splendor, trappings, and embellishments of national power. All 
this is well enough for monarchies, but how poorly they express 
the sentiment of republican government. Standing armies and 
great navies are the instruments of power which have cursed 
the world for centuries. Are we to imitate the example of mon- 
archies? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. If the gentleman will permit me—I do not 
like to trench upon his courtesy because he is so courteous—I 
will remind him of the fact that Tilden recommended, a few 
years ago, the importance of vast expenditures for frontier de- 
fense; and I have urged these battle ships to take the place very 
largely of that expenditure recommended by him. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iam not aware of any such recommendation, 
except as a suggestion for relieving the Treasury of funds which 
unjust and unnecessary taxation had drawn from the people, the 
expenditure of which at that time in any proper manner would 
have furnished some slight relief to the people sorely oppressed 
by taxation. Iam not aware that any Democrat ever recom- 
mended the expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars in 
constructing a great navy to give unrepublican splendor to our 
Government by enabling public officials to visit with emblems 
of national power the courts and fashionable resorts of foreign 
powers! Thisdoesnot well become arepublic. Butpsrmit me to 
say that I am obliged to my friend for calling attention to the 
timidity of wealth, because I intended to refer toit. Iwillrefer 
to this later. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. These ships are to take the place of the 
other system of coast defense, very largely. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Of course; anything to create great estab- 
lishments and great expenditures. I will quote further from 
the ex-Secretary of the Navy’s report: 

It would require the enlargement of our force of seamen from 7,500 to 25,000 
or 30,000, and annual expenditures for new construction, for repairs of the 
fieet, and for the maintenance of the Navy far beyond any sums hitherto 
advocated. 

That is, far beyond any sums hitherto advocated even when 
our Government was in a condition to require all of its forces in 
its defense; and all this in a time of profound peace! 


Are we prepared to keep up a navy able at any moment to cope with 
the most formidable naval power of the eastern hemisphere? If we are, 
here is indeed a new departure and one that should be entered upon delib- 
erately and with our eyes open to all the future burdens it will impose on 
our people. 
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The report of the ex-Secretary of the Navy further states: 

But to build a mavy embracing as its principal feature the enormous ar- 
mored battle ships of European countries, and to make ready to fight at any 
moment naval engagements on the high seas with those powers, has not 
hitherto been considered the true American policy. To maintain such a 
navy, and also asystem of fortifications and coast defense, with a land army 
commensurate with such a naval force, would go far toward bringing the 
United States into the lamentable condition of the nations of Central Europe. 


Are we prepared to approach that condition? Shall the lofty 
patriotism of our fathers only live in the records of our country | 
to illustrate the shame and dishonor of their children? 

Our fathers formed this Republic in direct antagonism to the | 
European governments, protected by the barriers of two great 
oceans from the monarchies of the old world. Our fathers 
formed arepublic which should give safety, security, and lib- 
erty to its people; a government with no alliances with the 
monarchical institutions of other countries; with no feuds such 
as those which the petty ambitions of kings have inspired, and 
which for centuries have filled the Old World with poverty and 
wretchedness; a Republic with no schemes of conquest and ex- 
tension of dominion, looking only to the happiness and prosper- 
ity of its people; and shall we now imitate the example of those 
monarchies by the establishment of great navies and armies to 
eat up the substance of our people? Are we prepared to enter 
on a pay which, in the progress of time, as shown by the his- 
tory of all the ages, leads to splendid government and great 
establishments of national power—great wealth in the hands of 
the few and a poor and wretched people? 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt 
him there? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Allow me to complete my statement of the 
ex-Secretary of the Navy: 

They are burdened with great navies and enormous standing armies 
which are draining the life-blood of the people and imposing burdens of debt 
and taxation so grievous that before many years relief from them, if not 
afforded in any other way, will be accomplished by revolutions. 

| now yield to a question. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I want toask my friend whether he is in 
favor, for his remarks seem to be entirely to that effect, of leay- 
ing our coast cities entirely defenseless and dependent upon the 
merey of other nations rather than to have any power to protect 
ourselves? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Our protection is absolute. What nation 
canassail us? For more than a hundred years we and our fathers | 
before us have relied on our people as capable to meet any emer- 
gency that might arise. Now, when we have become the fore- 
most of the nations, are we to overtax our people on the pretense 
of peril which did not alarm our fathers? 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Would the gentleman from Indiana feel 
that the protection of our cities was absolute if he lived in one 
of our coast cities instead of Indiana? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Well, for a hundred years or more we and 
our fathers have not deemed a costly navy necessary. There 
were no ‘* white lips” in the State of Maine in former years, when 
we were withouteven a navy or fortifications and actual war was | 
upon us. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Iknow there wereno white lips in the State | 
of Maine; but that is no reason why we should be exposed and 
be defenseless. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Who talked about exposure in former years? 
When I hear this great cry about our defenseless condition, I | 
feel there is sem@ degeneration in the spirit of our politicians, 
not of our people. it is obvious that this movement is merce- | 
nary, seeking to obtain the expenditure of public money in cer- 
tain portions of the Union with no patriotic motive. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Allow me to say that no matter how much | 
courage there may be in the hearts of the people of New York | 
City, the fact that they have courage will not pay them for hay- | 
ing their town battered down. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Is there a man in all America that believes | 
that when an emergency arises we will net be able to meet it? | 

Mr. CUMMINGS. There were white lips inthe city of Wash- | 
idgton in 1814, when this Capitol was burned by the British. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes; when Baltimore was a village, and | 
Washington City a hamlet. But think of comparing that time 
to the present, when on the very first tap of the war drum there 
would spring up in arms 7,000,000 of the American people! 

Mr. CUMMINGS. It is just as defenseless now as it was then. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Oh, dear! 

_Mr. MILLIKEN. They could not go out into the ocean and 
fight there. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think our fathers did very well on the ocean 
when the occasion required. Now, Mr. Chairman, there are two 
other matters which I wish to refer to very briefly. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Before the gentleman passes from that | 
point, if it will not inconvenience him too sak I would like to | 





give him the result of a comparison between past and present | 
expenditures. Away back in 1813, when our population was less 








than 10,000,000, Congress appropriated $3,500,000 at one session, 
about 35 cents per capita of the whole population; and to-day 
with 65,000,000 of people, under the programme that we are now 
engaged in, it only involves an expenditure of $6,000,000 per 
annum, or less than 10 cents per capita. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Whatan idea! Who would have thought of 
comparing a feeble people as our Republic then was in the midst of 
war, compelled to put forth their greatest energy for safety, 
with the condition of our people at thistime? Sothe gentleman 


| would compare this nation in its infancy with its condition as 


the foremost nation of the globe. 

Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman from Mains said a certain 
number of dollars per capita had been appropriated. I think 
there is some mistake about it, which he ought to correct. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to call attention to the fact that our 
finances do not justify the appropriation of this money for the 
construction of thisship. I hope I will have the attention of the 
gentleman from Alabama while I present that. We have before 
the House fourteen great appropriation bills. Three of them 
have passed the House and the Senate. Two more have passed 
the House and gone to the Senate. Four have been reported to 
the House and are on the Calendar, leaving five bills not yet 
reported. I wish gentlemen who will vote upon this measure, 
while great contracts heretofore made are yet being executed, 
and while a large portion of the more than $42,000,000 of con- 
tracts are still outstanding, will consider the state of our ap- 
propriation bills, all of them except five now being reported 
to the House, a portion of them passed both Houses and pend- 
ing in the Senate, and a portion still pending in the House. 
I hope gentlemen will examine these bills before they go into an 
expenditure of money for the year 1893 beyond the absolute ne- 
cessities of the public service. 

Mr. HERBERT. Just at that point let me state to the gen- 
tleman, so that the House may understand the proposition, the 
contract on this cruiser would not decrease this appropriation 
bill at all. It does not affect the appropriation for this year, be- 
cause by,the time this crusier is laid down and the contract made, 
and the parties go to work on it, the year 1893 and 1894 will have 
begun, and the firstpayment will be about that time; so thatthe 
cruiser, or the authorization of the cruiser, makes no difference 
whatever in the appropriation for the present year. I wish the 
House to have that fact. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Oh, I see clearly the method of this proced- 
ure. We are to relieve the present and mortgage the future. 
Does anyone find any relief in this? 

Yet I am very glad that my friend stated it for the purpose 
of illustrating the postponement of our liabilities, on which he 
bases this bill. Does he propose that the country shall be de- 
ceived about the character of the expenditures that we authorize? 
Does he believe that there is a single intelligent man in the 
United States who does not understand exactly what these con- 
tracts mean. Do not all men know thatit meansan expenditure 
on this single ship of $3,375,000, and that the money must be 
finally paid? 

Mr. HERBERT. But you were speaking about the appropri- 
ations for the next fiseal year, and [am simply informing you 


| that this cruiser dees not add to that expenditure. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Does that change the ease? Here is the au- 
thority to make the contract, and of course the appropriation 
must follow the contract. 

Mr. HERBERT. I understand that; but the gentleman was 
speaking of the appropriation bill for the coming year, and I 
want to inform him and the committee that if we strike off this 
cruiser it will not decrease the amount carried in this bill, be- 
cause there is nothing carried in this bill for this cruiser. The 
expense of this cruiser will comeupon the appropriation for the 
year 1893-94 and after that. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Striking thisitem out has simply this effect: 
It diminishes, as every intelligent man in America will know, 
the charges upon the Treasury for the future by the amount of 
$3,750,000. We donot deceive any person by not putting the 
appropriation in the appropriation bill. If youauthorize a con- 
tract to be made, it follows that that becomes a charge upon the 
Treasury which must be provided for. 

But I wish to goa step further in this direction. I call the 
attention of gentlemen to the fact that on the basis of the reports 
of the Seeretary of the Treasury—and I say this not only with 
reference to this bill but with reference to other bills that will 
be considered by the House—on the basis of the estimate of the 
Secretary of the Treasury the expenditures of the present year 
will be $441,300,008.61. That dces not embrace one dollar for 
‘‘rivers and harbors,” and leaving out rivers and harbors it leaves 
a surplus of $14,036,256.03. 

The river and harbor bill is now reported to the House, and it 
appropriates outright $21,290,975 and involves contracts ex- 


‘ ceeding $26,000,000. 
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Mr. DINGLEY. For the two years? 

Mr. HOLMAN. For the one year. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The gentleman knows that the river and 
harbor bill is passed only once in two years. 

Mr. HOLMAN. This is the appropriation for one year, 1893. 
Who shall cay it will not be repeated next year? 

Mr. DINGLEY. But the gentleman knows that river and 
harbor bills are passed only once in two years. 

Mr. HOLMAN. There is no reason why there should not be 
another river and harbor bill passed at the next session of this 
Congress. That has been done over and over again. Cleveland 
gave a pocket veto to asecond bill of many millions in the Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

Mr. DINGLEY. How much does the gentleman estimate the 
revenues for 1893 at? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Four hundred and fifty-five million dollars. 
They will barely amount to that. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Do you include the postal revenue? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iembrace all, but it would be unimportant 
if we did not embrace that, because the expenditure will pretty 
nearly offset the receipts this and the next year. But, leaving 
off your river and harbor bill, the estimated surplus is $14,000,- 
000. Now, how does it stand with that $21,000,000 for rivers and 
harbors included? And while there will be a deficit there, as all 
gentlemen can see, you are omitting entirely the $48,000,000 for 
your sinking fund. Does this House intend to allow that pledge 
of the nation as to the sinking fund to be violated? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Isuppose the gentleman’s estimates are taken 
from the estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The gentleman is aware that those estimates 
are usually largely in excess of actual expenditures. The esti- 
mate for the naval bill alone this year was twenty-six and a-half 
millions, and the bill as reported is only $22,000,000, so that the 
estimates you give show no such figures as you have suggested. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope the gentleman will examine the de- 
tails of the nine appropriation bills already reported. We have 
a very striking state of things here. A precedent was estab- 
lished in the last Congress which if it is not broken down will 
bankrupt this Government and compel a doubling of your taxa- 
tion. Last Congress provided for contracts for five works in ad- 
vance, at Galveston Harbor, at Philadelphia, at Hay Lake, at 
St. Marys River, and the great work at the eastern extremity of 
Lake Superior. 

On the strength of this perilous precedent of last Congress, 
the first that ever occurred in connection with our river and har- 
bor improvements, the now pending bill gives authority for con- 
tracts to the enormous magnitude of $26,702,321 to be made, con- 
tracts which will compel us to make the appropriations when the 
time shall come—— 

Mr. DINGLEY. The gentleman is aware that the appropria- 
tions for rivers and harbors, even those covered by the bill to 
which he has referred, are only about $12,000,000 per annum, the 
bill covering two years. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Can you say that? Who shall say what the 
next session of this Congress willdo? Does not my friend know 
that if we include in our calculations simply the river and har- 
bor bill, leaving off entirely the sinking fund, there is a deficit 
of over $5,000,000? 

Mr. DINGLEY. No, sir; I am not aware of anything of the 
kind. Ihave the estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury be- 
for me; those estimates cover—— 

Mr. HOLMAN. There is an estimated surplus of about $14,- 
000,000. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The estimates of the Secretary shows a sur- 
plus of $14,000,000. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Why, the figures are right before the gen- 
tleman's eyes. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Yes, I have them here; these estimates in- 
clude $147 ,000,000 for pension bills, while the pension bill as passed 
appropriates only $135,000,000—— 

Mr. HOLMAN. I understand that. 

Mr. DINGLEY. For the Navy the estimate is $26,500,000; the 
bill as reported provides for an expenditure of $22,500,000; so 
on with all the bills. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Do you wish to be accurate? Has the pen- 
sion appropriation bill or the naval appropriation bill come back 
from the Senate? Do you dare to assume that the appropria- 
tions will be finally less than the estimates? There seems to be 
an extraordinary effort to excuse enormous appropriations of 


‘this session. All men know that the appropriations of this ses- 


sion as they now appear will exceed the revenues. 
a DINGLEY. Oh, no; I am speaking of it as it passed the 
ouse. 
Mr. HOLMAN. Has the gentleman seen the Indian bill asit 
came back from the Senate? 





— 


Mr. DINGLEY. I have. 

Mr. HOLMAN. And has the gentleman seen the District of 
Columbia bill? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOLMAN. If my friend has seen those bills he shoulq 
know what the future is to be. Now here is a supposed surplus 
of $14,000,000, excluding rivers and harbors; and the river and 
harbor bill involving an expenditure of more than $26,000,009 
outright without the contracts, and excluding the sinking fund, 

Mr. DINGLEY. Does the gentleman insist on charging the 
whole amountof that riverand harbor bill to the fiscal year 1493» 

Mr. HOLMAN, Not certainly, yet every dollar of it may be 
expended in 1893. It is left to the Secretary of War. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The gentleman knows that only half of the 
amount appropriated for river and harbor improvements, under 
the practice prevailing for some time, is expended in any single 
year. The river and harbor bill passed two years ago covered 
substantially the same amount; but only $12,000,000 wis expended 
in 1891. We have river and harbor bills only every two years, 

Mr. HOLMAN. [I haveno objection tothe gentleman arguing 
with a Democratic House of Representatives against the author- 
izing of contracts involving in the future an expenditure of the 

26,000,000; but it is simply absurd to say that no river and har- 
bor bill will pass next session. Why should Republicans seek 
now to excuse excessive appropriations? Will they do so when 
the final aggregate of expenditures for next year is before the 
country? 

But I wish to ask gentlemen, Mr. Chairman, who is demand- 
ing a great navy? What class of our people? What is the 
emergency that requires the expenditure of these vast millions 
of dollars of the hard earnings of our people? What nation are 
gentlemen afraid of? 

A MEMBER. Chile. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOLMAN. Chile! Gentlemen do not be ridiculous! 
Gentlemen, are you afraid of Great Britain? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. What does the gentleman mean by 
‘afraid ”’? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Gentlemen are asking for a great navy for 
protection from some foreign power, and I ask what foreign 
power are you afraid of, or who are you afraid of? 

The only power that we could possibly be confronted with under 
any circumstances in a struggle for supremacy is Great Britain. 
Spain, like all European powers with outlying dependencies, has 
quite a navy, but she has Cuba on our border,with our hand upon 
it. Great Britain has a great navy. What has she a great navy 
for? Or what have any of the other powersof Europe great navies 
for? Toprotecttheirshores? No; to overawe her people at home 
and her colonies abroad. Does Russia, that hoary-headed des- 
potism—monarchy is too mild a term—does Russia keep up her 
navy for any other purpose than to keep her iron heel upon mil- 
lions and millions of men subjugated to her despotic rule in Ku- 
rope and Asia? 

We are to imitate that.example, are we? I think gentlemen 
should blush when the policy of adopting the example of these 
monarchical and despotic governments is advocated for this Re- 
public. England has a great navy and for what? Do not gen- 
tlemen know, does not all history tell us, to keep her people at 
home in subjection and overawe the hundreds of millions of men 
whom she has deprived of their liberty in other quarters of the 
globe? France has a great army and a great navy, not only to 
watch the Germans across the line in the perpetuation of the feud 
of centuries inspired by the petty yet fatal ambition of monarchs, 
but to overawe her people at home and colonial possessions 
abroad. France struggles slowly into the family of republics. 
Will some gentleman favoring the idea of a great navy for the 
United States name us the power of Europe, despotism or mon- 
archy which furnishes an example which we should follow? 
Will any gentleman give us the name of one of the nations of 
Europe that has a great navy that has not al8o outlying posses: 
sions which it holds with a despotic hand? None can be named. 
Great navies in Europe are the support and instruments of 

wer. 

With our vast resources and the absence of any feuds with for- 
eign powers there is no excuse for imposing upon our people the 
burden of a great navy. Wars in modern times are preceded 
by prolonged diplomatic negotiations. Yet in 1812, with a con- 
stant prospect of a rupture with Great Britain, our fathers made 
no provisions for a navy, yet, on the spur of the moment in ninety 
days only our fathers constructed vessels from the forest that 
won the battle of Lake Erie andrendered Perryimmortal. ‘The 
late war fully displayed our capacity to meet emergencies. But, 
Mr. Chairman, to proceed; are you nae of France? 
Why, when your war closed and our soldiers North and South 
were melting away from the tented fields, a mere line from your 
Secretary of State informed the Emperor of the French that the 
occupation of Mexico by Maximilian,under the auspices of France, 
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United States; and without a word of comment, or an attempt at 
bluster, every symbol of imperialism in Mexico turned to dust | 
and ashes. 

France had gone to the front in that matter to protect impe- | 
rialism in France, backed covertly by England and openly by 
Italy and Austria; and yet these nations, every one of them agreat 
maritime power, abandoned the Emperor Maximilian, their 
protégé, to his fate the very moment the people of the United 
States announced by an official note that the presence of im- 
perialism in Mexico was deemed unfriendly to the United States, | 
And yet we must enormously increase our Navy and Army in a | 
a time of profound peace, and white lips are seen crying for pro- | 
tection against an imaginary peril. Gentlemen, that is not in 
harmony with the spirit of our people or their institutions. 
The self-reliant spirit of our people is against this policy. 

Gentlemen say we are imperiled on account of the power and 
naval resources of Great Britain. Do not all men know that we 
have an absolute bond and guaranty that Great Britain will | 
keep the peace toward us? At the first tap of the war drum, | 
and before a ship could cross the ocean, millions of men would 
occupy her possessions north of us from the mouth of the St. | 
Lawrence River tothe Pacific Ocean. Before aman south of the | 
Potomae could reach the field of action we would be in possession | 
of the British Possessions on this continent from one ocean to | 
the other. 

What possible occasion would any nation have to strike a blow | 
at us when she knew that the blow that would be struck back 
would be one of annihilation? Could Great Britain afford to 
assail us? A simple embargo, gentleman, laid on the commerce 
of Great Britain by the United States would go far toward over- 
turning the throne of that hoary-headed monarchy. Gentlemen, | 
the greatness of this country 

Mr. BOUTELLE. It is a pretty healthy old monarchy. 

Mr. HOLMAN. A simple embargo on the part of the United | 
States against the commerce of that nation would go far to shake | 
to the very foundation the throne of thatimperial power. Ninety 
years ago, when the United States was a feeble power, threatened 
by the powerful nations of Europe, which saw with alarm the 
founding of a republic in America with an ever-growing promise 
of future greatness, the old maxim, ‘‘In time of peace, prepare 
for war,” was an expression of prudent statesmanship; but with 
our republic now the foremost of the nations, and with resources 
and geographical position and policy furnishing the most abso- 
lute guaranty of safety from invasion or injustice the world has 
ever known or that statesmanship had ever dreamed of in the 
past, such a maxim as an argument for increased taxation of the 
people is an expression of unseemly timidity, or a shelter for | 
costly contracts, or for that which is most to be condemned, a | 
change in the spirit of our Government by the inauguration of | 
splendid establishments to supplant the plain and frugal institu- 
tions of the Republic. 

[ do not think the statesmen of our day are sincere when they 
speak of any peril from any European power. As toGreat Brit- | 
ain, it is obvious that we have an absolute guaranty of peace. | 
We have the vast investments she has made in her Canadian 
possessions. We have that great domain, with its enormous 
and undeveloped resources. We have the islands upon our border, 
all within reach, and our hands upon them. Talk about Great 
Britain breaking the peace towards us! 

In the late war, inside of five months after the first sound of | 
war, we had constructed and purchased in the open market anavy 
amply sufficient for that hour. 

We did that then, and it could be done again. And to show 
the folly of these preparations some of those ships were mere 
commercial vessels that were purchased in New York: mere 
wooden vessels which passed by the great forts on which we had | 
expended millions of dollars on the Lower Mississippi below New | 
Orleans—passed those forts with entire safety; and yet we are | 
to spend millions upon millions of money in the organization of 
a great navy and forts in imitation of European powers! 

We are to expend vast sums of money for fortifications, when | 
all men know from our experience in the late war that when | 
the hour came these preparations made in time of peace were of 
no value. 

We have seen how this Government in an emergency could | 


Italy, England, and Austria, was deemed unfriendly towards the | 





construct war vessels in an incredibly short period of time. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. A statement that we can improvise war | 
vessels as rapidly as we could thirty years ago. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Isaid that in an incredibly short period of | 
time we could improvise these war vessels. 

a BOUTELLE. It takes five years to build one of these | 

ships. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. And they are no good when built. The 
next day you build a gun that will pierce them. 
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Mr. HOLMAN. When Mr. Ericsson in 1861 was constructing 
the Monitor, a committee of the House, of which I was a mem- 
ber, went to New York in connection with certain affairs of our 
Government. I heard the conversation that occurred between 
him and Hon. Elihu B. Washburn, chairman of the committee 
and one of the great characters of that day, in which it clearly 
appeared that that vessel could be completed at an eariy mo- 
ment if there was really a necessity for it. Vessels were in that 
war improvised at Pittsburg, at St. Louis, and elsewhere on 
Western waters at that time, in a period that was simply as- 
tonishing. Our fathers had always relied upon that prompt and 
energetic spirit of our people in an emergency. Our ancestors 
did not impoverish our people in preparation for a war that might 
come next year, or the year after, or never. They waited until 





| the emergency arose, and we were always prepared for the occa- 
| sion when it came. 


3ut I asked the question, ‘‘ Who of our people are demanding 
this enormous expenditure of public money for a navy? Who 
has petitioned Congress for an expenditure at this time of peace of 
more than $360,000,000 for a great navy rivaling the expenditures 


| of themonarchies of Europe in the creation of a great naval estab- 


lishment?” Not even from the State of Maine has ever been sent 
a petition here stating that their coast is inastate of insecurity; 
no one asking for the construction of these vessels in imitation 
of the European powers. Who are the men who are moving in 
this matter and quietly demanding a great naval establishment? 
There are some that ought to be excluded from our considera- 
tion. They are men you see occasionally appearing in the news- 
papers, men such as wrote that article my friend from Maine 
|Mr. BOUTELLE] read yesterday showing the temper of Great 
Britain toward us. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. That was an English editor. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I know, but he wrote with an object. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Why it was a regular Liverpool daily pa- 
per. 

Mr. HOLMAN. My iriend reminds me by this newspaper 
article of a controversy I had with my competitor for Congress 
just after the war, when the subject of reconstruction was the 
topic of the hour. My competitor was a very excellent and 
worthy gentleman, but thought, as most of usdo, that all was fair 
in politics. He read a blood-curdling article published in some 
local newspaper of the State of what had transpired somewhere 
in the State of Mississippi of the murder of an incredible number 
of negroes with incredible terrors. Of course the audience was 
fearfully exasperated. Mychance for any votes in that neighbor- 
hood were very small. When my friend sat down and in the 
light of his eves I saw that he had written the article I turned 
upon him and said to him, ‘* Did you not write that article your- 
selfand haveitpublished?” [Laughter.] The countenance of my 


| friend convinced the crowd that the article was written by him- 


self. There was not a man, woman, or child in the audience that 
did not believe that my friend was the author of the article. 
[Laughter.}] All of us know very well how these things go. 
When my friend, the gentleman from Maine, was reading that 


| article frcm an English paper, I could not help recurring to this 
| incident a3 illustrating how public sentiment is sometimes for 


the moment at least manufactured. 
Of course the gentleman from Maine {[Mr. BOUTELLE] had 


| nothing to do with that article he read. [Laughter.] That is 


the first class of men, a large body of wealthy gentlemen, excel- 
lent men undoubtedly: but I do not want them to increase their 


| fortunes by building ships we do not need. We see in the news 


papers constantly leading editorials expressing alarm at thede- 
fenseless condition of our coasts. But all men know that they 
are generally inspired by gentlemen who wish to make money 
by building war ships, jobs, andcontracts; and they are not to be 
condemned, gentlemen, if Congress is willing to employ the 
people’s money in building unnecessary ships of war. IfCongress 


| is willing to expend the labor of our people, the sweat of labor 
| coined into dollars to provide against imaginary evils, of course 


enterprising gentlemen will seize upon the opportunity to make 
money. The expenditure of millions of dollars in building war 
ships of cours> c-eates some ample estates. But shall Congress 
give them that opportunity when there is no necessity for it? 
This estimable body cf gentlemen have been lobbying here for 
years, until they got their programme started in 1885, andfrom 
that time until this they seem to have rested in a state of per- 
fect security, for every stecc2ssive session of Congress enlarges 
their contracts and gives assurance of their prosperity and ample 
access to the Treasury. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Does the gentleman really think I was the 
author of this editorial? 

Mr. HOLMAN. No; I donot. That article is not nearly as 
well written as you would have written it. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. BOUTELLE. [I accept the gentleman’s compliment. 

Mr. HOLMAN. And I take it all back if you will not inter- 
rupt me. What other class of men are clamoring for appro via- 
tions of millions of money for the building of a great navy? ell, 
a very good class of people, timid gentlemen, who have never 
considered the greatness of our country and itsresources as com- 

ared with theothercommercial powersof the globe who, alarmed 
oe the published statements of interested parties, contractors 
and stock jobbers, sincerely believe our country inimminent peril 
ofinvasion by some imaginary foreign power, appeal for the pro- 
tection of our shores by a great navy and a coast lined with 
enormous guns. These well meaning people, fortunately few in 
number, who generally live off of the labor of other peple, would 
willingly see the labor of the‘country heavily taxed to quiet their 
apprehensions. 

There is alsoa class of our people (stutesmen) whoare eager for 
great expenditure for the public defense. I do not question the 
sincerity of their convictions, but Congressmen should at least ap- 
preciate the attitude and greatness of our country and realize 
the fact that we have long since passed the point of danger from 
invasion. Going back to times when our nation was in real 

ril you read no such speeches as those which have been de- 

ivered of late years in this Hall and in the Senate. You see in 

our earlier history the spirit of manly confidence in the capacity 
of the people of our country to meetevery emergency that might 
arise. Thatspirit of confidence was displayed even when we were 
a feeble power threatened by England, exasperated by France. 
From the close of the Revolutionary war to the year 1812 were 
not our fathers in constant peril of war with Great Britain and 
in serious trouble with France? Yetno navy was constructed 
until the emergency came, and then, even then our resources 
were found ample for the emergency. 

When our northwestern boundary was a serious matter of dis- 
pute, and threatened war with Great Britain and our fathers pro- 
claimed the issue of “ ig Spend forty or fight,” and a fierce and 
warlike sentiment filled the country against the claims of Great 
Britain, we made no preparations for fighting, and would not 
have done so unless the occasion for war had actually occurred. 
I do not complain that gentlemen in the sections of the Union 
where these vast millions are to be expended should ask for these 
expenditures. We see with what anxiety and pertinacity we all 
struggle to get appropriations in our respective districts for pub- 
lic buildings, or for any other local object. That is all natural 
enough. 

But can the gentlemen representing other constituencies con- 
sent that millions shall be unnecessarily expended merely to 
furnish the contractors employment and profit resulting from 
such expenditure in particular sections of the Union? The gen- 
tleman from Maine[Mr. BoUTELLE] wanted to know yesterday 
whether we would turn out of employment the vast body of men 
engaged in the construction of armament and great guns. Of 
course we do not want to turn them out of any proper employ- 
ment; but the question is can we afford to take money from the 
public Treasury and tax the whole people for the simple purpose 
of furnishing contracts and jobs to enterprising gentlemen to 
keep up the ‘steel industries” in the northeastern section of 
the Union? I do not think we can afford to do it at the expense 
of all of our people when the expenditure is unnecessary. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is another class behind this move- 
ment; a class which I am sorry our legislation has created in 
this country. A powerful class of men urging these enormous 
expenditures for war ships, fortifications, and an enlarged army. 
They have been doing so for the last twenty years or more. I 
refer to that great and ever-growing body of men who through 
favoritism in our legislation have amassed imperial fortunes, 
have lost faith in your institutions, who have lost faith in the 
American people and demand a strong Government. For more 
than twenty years, whenever an occasion arose, they have been 
moving in the direction of a great army and navy which will 
overawe our own ple—we have no outlying provinces to 
overawe, no ancient feuds with the neighbors on our borders, 
as the other powers having greatarmies and navies have. This 
is a movement for great armaments to enlarge the powers of our 
Government against our own people. 

Do not be mistaken about this, gentlemen. When the oppor- 
tune occasion arises, as it will arise, for an occasion can be read- 
ily created, your Army will be increased as well as your Navy 
unless the vigilance of our people shall be aroused, and then the 

lain, frugal Government established by your fathers, who re- 

ied upon the courage and manhood of the people, will gradually 
disappear, the power of our people will be diminished as the 
Federal power of the Government shall be increased. Do you 
think, gentlemen, that your constituents are aware of the mag- 
nitude of the naval and military establishments they are now 
supporting? 
I submit tables showing the appropriations for the present 





year and the estimates for the next year for the support of the 
Army and Navy as shown by the official records: 


Expense of maintaining the military establishment of the United States. 
Say had 14M hy BME care col neh aed atten, 
1893. 1892. 


By the legislative, executive, and judicial ap- 
priation act: 

For salaries and expenses War Depart- 

ment, except record and pension divis- 


ion and Rebellion Records Office. ........ $083, 388. 00 $932, 100. 09 
One-half the cost of caring for the State, 
War, and Navy building.................. 80, 500. 00 80, 500. 00 
By the sundry civil appropriation act: 
Armories and arsenals .........-..........-. 358, 547. 00 270, 883. 72 
Constructing military posts ...............- 2, 500, 000. 00 785, 000. 00 
Expenses, military convicts ................ 5, 000. 00 5, 000. 00 
Artillery School, Fortress Monroe _........ 6, 230. 76 5, 000. 00 
Infantry and Cavalry School, Fort Leaven- | 
I RUIN ne ta cline Conteh ised nimeme anueacn 5, 000. 00 1, 500. 00 
Military Prison, Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 89, 400. 00 83, 200. 00 
Printing and binding, War Department ... 153, 800. 00 130, 000. 00 
4, 181, 865. '76 2, 278, 193. 72 
By the Army appropriation act: Support of 
OD ROE isis anikiesniakts inidbbindigin abieetnanie 25, 949, 207. 59 24, 613, 529. 19 
By the Military Academy appropriation act: 
Support of the Military Academy-._.........- 506, 320. 18 402, 064. 64 
By the fortification appropriation act: Forti- 
fications and armament thereof.............. 9, 385, 607. 00 3, 774, 803. 00 





Grand total 





40, 024, 000. 53 | 31, 063, 590. 55 


Expense of maintaining the naval establishment. 
| Bst imated, | Appropriated, 
| 1893. 1892. 


By the legislative act: | 
For salaries and expenses of the Navy De- | 








aa a a iinet iia alae #416, 920. 00 $390, 120. 00 
One-fourth of the cost of caring for the 

State, War, and Navy building-.......... 40, 250. 00 40, 250. 00 

By the sundry civilact: Printing and binding.. 90, 000. 00 70, 000. 00 

By the naval appropriation act ................ | 27, 194, 639. 80 31, 541, 654. 78 

NN Pad oo. ac cdbeddulicondae 27,741, 809. 80 32, 042, 024. 78 

Military establishment ........................- | 40,024, 000. 53 31, 063, 590. 55 





67, 765, 810. 33 63, 105, 615.33 


So, gentlemen, Congress is taxing our people to the enormous 
sum of $63,105,615.22 for the support of the Army and Navy for 
the present year, a sum largely exceeding ‘‘the entire cost of 
the Government” thirty-three years ago, largely exceeding the 
cost of the Navy and Army at the close of the late war when the 
Navy and Army were placed fully on a peace footing. And the 
estimates made by the Navy and War Departments for the next 
year are $67,765,810.33, with a prospect that these enormous esti- 
mates will be ratified by Congress. And this, too, at a time of 
profound peace! The division of the appropriation bills among 
several committees has rendered this enormous growth of ex- 
penses for Army and Navy possible. If the Democratic party 
falters in arresting the growth of our expenditures for Navy and 
Army and all else, the people, if they will maintain the honest 
and frugal Government of their fathers, must form an organiza- 
tion strong enough to resist the present tendency to extravagance 
in our Government. 

Whatever may be the public judgement as to the conduct of 
our public affairs, the fact remains that at no period in our histor) 
has there been such profligate and lavish expenditure of the pub- 
lic money, drawn from the labor of our people by taxation, as at 
the present. It ought to be apparent to all men that while the 
question of tariff taxation and other strong and well-defined is- 
sues greatly influence political contests, the living question is 
whether a “splendid” government, supported by a great army 
and navy, under which the enormous corporate wealth and im- 
perial private estates which by law you are creating will take 
shelter shall take the place of the manhood, self-reliance, and 
courage of our people upon which this Republic has relied from 
the days of the Revolution down to the presenthour. [warn you, 
gentlemen, that the people of this country, as long as they pos- 
sess the spirit of their fathers, will demand a plain, frugal gov- 
ernment, ‘‘ void of pomp,” not bolstered up by brilliant establish- 
ments, gréat navies and armies, and wil! not approve of a policy 
which will burden them with taxes for the support of splendid 
agencies and armed forces never yet known in times of peace dur- 
ing all the past periodsofour history. I thank God that our peo- 
ple do not call for splendid institutions, expressive of arbitrary 
power, but still demand a frugal government, that will not un- 
necessarily tax its people in imitation of monarchical powers, but 
a government that, in the language of Jefferson, will not ‘‘ take 
from the mouth of labor the bread it has earned.” [Prolonged 
applause on the Democratic side.] 
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Inquiry Concerning Railways. 
SPEECH 


HON. WILKINSON CALL, 


OF FLORIDA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Monday, June 20, 1892. 
The Senate having under consideration the resolution submitted by Mr. 





CALL, April 23, 1892, proposing to raise a committee to inquire into the rail- | 


ways of the United States— 


Mr. CALL said: 
Mr. PRESIDENT: The Supreme Court, in the case of Wabash 
Railway vs. Illinois, say: 


The highways in a State are the highways of the State, The highways are 
not of private but of public institution and regulation. In modern times, it 
is true, government is inthe habit, in some countries, of letting out the con- 
struction of important highways, requiring a large expenditure of capital, 
to agents, generally corporate bodies created for the purpose, and giving 
them the right of taxing those who travel or transport goods thereon a8 a 
means of obtaining compensation for their outlay; but a superintending 
power over the highways, and the charges imposed upon the public for their 
use, always remains ia the Government. 


Again, in Olcott vs. the Supervisors, it is held that: 

Whether the use of a railway is a public or private one depends in no meas- 
ure upon the question who constructed it or who owns it. It hasnever been 
considered of any importance that the road was built by the agency of a pri- 
vate corporation. No matter who is the agent, the function performed is that 


of the State. 
PEOPLE DISSATISFIED. 
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erance to the hundred millions of people who receive with rev- 
erence his teachings. I read from his encyclical the following 
significant words: 

It is not surprising that the spirit of revolutionary change, which has so 
long been predominant in the nations of the world, should have passed be- 
yond politics and made its influence felt in the cognate field of practical 
economy. The elements of a conflict are unmistakable; the growth of in- 
dustry and the surprising discoveries of science; the changed relations of 
masters and workmen; the enormous fortunes of individuais and the poyv- 
erty of the masses; the increased self-reliance and the closer mutual combi- 
nation of the working population; and, finally, a general moral deterioration 
The momentous seriousness of the present state of things just now fills 
every mind with painful apprehension. Wise men discuss it; practical 
men propose schemes; popular meetings, legislatures, and sovereign 
princes all are joccupied with it, and there is nothing which has a deeper 
hold on public attention. 

* * * 2 B * * 

Hence by degrees it has come to pass that workingmen have been given 

over, isolated and defenseless, to the callousness of employers and the greed 


| of unrestrained competition. The evil has been increased by rapacious 


Mr. President, the question presented by the pending resolu- | 


tion is one of the most important that can be considered by the 
Senate and by the country. The peopleare dissatisfied with ex- 


isting public policies. Profound discontent pervadesevery com- | 


monwealth, and deep in the hearts of the great body of the peo- 
ple is the conviction that something is fatally wrong in the body 
politic. New and untried public policies hitherto unthought of 


| which, as you tru 


and contrary to all our previous theories of Government have | 
found lodgment in the public mind, and the number of their ad- | 
vocates increase daily. The most conservative men realize this | 


condition of change and the restless unrest of public opinion. | the | 
| found wanting. 


In a Government professedly of the people political parties and 


public servants must be in sympathy with them and with the | 


progress of their opinion. Politicians and parties are sum- 
moned to-day to a contest in which the people demand anew 
condition of affairs, and the established order, with all the influ- 
ence of organized wealth, corporate power, Government and 
official place are arrayed against them. 

FORCES WHICH DIRECT PUBLIC THOUGHT. 

Let us briefly examine this condition in the light of the great 
forces which control and direct the seething and tumultuous 
waves of modern thought and sentiment. These forces are both 
religious and political. 

The great Protestant churches and ministers—the Baptists 
and Methodists—with their ministers in daily communication 
with the great masses of the people; teaching the precepts of 
our holy religion and the practice of virtue are exerting a pro- 
found influence on all public policies; the Episcopalians and the 
Presbyterians, with all their branches, conservative and yet pro- 
gressive, standing as the guides and defenders of religion and 


usury, which, although more than once condemned by the church, is never- 
theless, under a different form but with —_ same guilt, still practiced by 
avaricious and grasping men. And to t must be added the custom of 
working by contract, and the concentration of so many branches of trade in 
the hands of a few individuals, so that a small number of very rich men have 
been able to lay upon the masses of the poor a yoke little better than slavery 
itself. 
ES Me « * & s. * 

At this moment the condition of the working population is the question of 
the hour; and nothing can be of higher interest to all classes of the State 
than that it should be rightly and reasonably decided. 

* * * oe 7 * m 

Everyone must put his hand to the work which falls to his share, and that 
at once and immediately, lest the evil which is already so great may by de 
lay become absolutely beyond remedy. 


Here, then, Mr. President, is a consensus of opinion from the 
great religious bodies of the world in regard to the imminence 
of a great public danger from the condition of the working peo- 
ple of our own and other countries. 

HENRY GEORGE'S STATEMENT. 


I will add to that a statement made from the leader of that ad- 
vanced line of thought which has already affected powerfully 
the public policiesand economiesof our day. Iread from Henry 
George’s reply to this encyclical letter of the Pope, as follows: 


The deepening _—, the increasing perplexity, the growing discontent for 

uly say, some remedy must be found and quickly found, mean 
nothing less than that forces of destruction swifter and more terrible than 
those that have shattered every preceding civilization are already menacing 
ours—thatifit does notquickly rise to a higher moral level, if it does not be 
come in deed as in word a Christian civilization, on the wall of its splendor 
must flame the doom of Babylon: ‘Thou art weighed in the balance and 
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Let me again state the case that your encyclical presents: 

What is that condition of labor which, as you truly say, is ‘‘ the question 
of the hour,” and “ fills every mind with painfulapprehension ?”’ Reduced to 
its lowest expression, it is the poverty of men willing to work. And what 
is the lowest expression of this phrase? It is that they lack bread—for in 
that one word we most concisely and strongly express all the manifold ma 


| terial satisfactions needed by humanity, the absence of which constitutes 
| poverty. 


Now, what is the prayer of Christendom—the universa! prayer; the prayer 
that goes up daily and hourly wherever the name of Christ is honored; that 
ascends from your holiness at the high altar of St. Peter’s, and that is re- 


| peated by the youngest child that the poorest Christian mother has taught 


virtue and the paths of a conservative public policy amongst | 


the rich and powerful; the Roman Catholic Church with its | tentions of their Creator,men have made land private property, and thus 


ancient authority, the teacher and guide of a vast multitude of 


people—iet us briefly look through their eyes upon the present | 


condition of public thought and feeling. 
PROTESTANT OPINION OF PEOPLE'S DISCONTENT. 


The opinion of the great Protestant religious world is stated | 


by a writer of force in these words: 


The noblest lives in every walk of life have entered a protest against time- 
honored wrongs and conditions, and thishas given hope to the sinking mil- 
lions of civilization’s exiles, and, like a man overboard, who sees the com- 


were dumb. 


Increased intelligence also is rapidly changing the slave and vassal into a | 
man who reasons and prepares to act. While on the other side, intrenched | 


monopoly and heartless greed, beholding the rising tide of discontent and 
understanding its significance, in many instances grow more arrogant as 
wellas more vigilant and subtle in their persistent efforts to _— any- 
thing which looks towardsradicalreform. The present isatransition period. 


The new is battling with the old. Humanity’s face is toward a brighter day. | 


The ee of the race favor another step in the slow ascent of the ages, | 


but ancient thought lies across the pathway; while intrenched power, mo- 


nopoly, and plutocracy, are clinging to her garments in the vain hope of | 


checking the inevitable. 

THE POPE’S ENCYCLICAL, 
_ The supreme pontiff of the Roman Catholic Church, Leo XIII, 
in his encyclical letter of the 15th May, 1891, makes this deliy- 


to lisp a request to her Father in heaven? Itis, ‘Give us this day our daily 
bread.” 

Yet where this See up, daily and hourly, men lack bread. Is it not 
the business of religion to say why? fit can not do so, shall not scoffers 
mock its ministers as Elias mocked the prophets of Baal, saying: “Cry 
with a louder voice, for He is a god, and perhaps He is talking, or is in an 
inn, or on a journey, or perhaps he is asleep, and must be awaked.”” What 
answer can those ministers give? Either there is no God, or He is asleep, or 
else He does give men their daily bread, and it is in some way intercepted. 

Here is the answer, the only true answer: If men lack bread, itis not that 
God has not done His partin providingit. If men willing to labor are cursed 
with poverty, it is notthat the storehouse that God owes man has failed; 
that the daily supply He has promised for the daily wants of His children is 
not here in abundance. It is, that impiously violating the benevolent in- 


given into the exclusive ownershlp of the few provisions that a bountiful 
Father has made for all.” 


And again he says: 

Yet forty years ago, though the party that was to place Abraham Lincoln 
in the Presidential chair had not been formed, and nearly a decade was yet 
to pass ere the signal gun was to ring out, slavery, as we may now see, was 
doomed. 

To-day a wider, deeper, more beneficent revolution is brooding, not over 
one country, but over the world. God’s truth impels it, and forces mightier 
than he has ever before given to man urgeiton. It is no morein the power 


res wrongs to stay it than it i F stay sun. 
ing lifeboat, they cry, where a few years ago, seeing no gleam of hope, they | of vested oS ‘ . ois Eeee's power to stay the — 


a “ cd * . & cd 

Last Sunday evening in the New York church that of all churches in the 
world is most richly endowed I saw the cross carried throuch its aisles by a 
hundred choristers and heard a priest of that English branch of the church 
that three hundred years since was separated from your obedience declare 
to a great congregation that the labor question was at bottom a religious 
question; that it could ay be settled on the basis of moral right; that the 
first and clearest of rights is the equal right to the use of the physical basis 
of all life, and that no human titles could set aside God’s gift of the land to 


| all men. 
And as the cross moved by and the choristers sang 
‘*Raise ye the Christian’s war cry— 
The cross of Christ the Lord!” 
men to whom it was a new thing bowed their heads, and in hearts long 
steeled against the church as the willing handmaid of oppression, rose the 
“God wills it!’ of the grandest and mightest of crusades. 
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Servant of the servants of God! I call you by the strongest and sweetest 
of your titles. In your hands more than in those of any living man lies the 
power to say the word and make the sign that shallend an unnatural di- 
vorce and marry again to religion all that is pure and high in social aspira- 
tion 


MILLIONS OF PEOPLE APPROVE THEM. 


Mr. President, whatever we may think of these theories of 
Mr. George, whether right or wrong, aimost singly and alone 
he has by his teachings organized the opinion and sentiment of 
working people into channels which have already shaken the 
faith of the people in the present order of things. 

These eloquent words find an approving judgment in the minds 
of millions of our countrymen. In homes where the presence of 
want is daily felt, where they know not to-day where the bread 
of to-morrow shall come from or the roof that will shelter them, 
where employment for labor is sought in vain, with the millions 
of civilization’s exiles, with the multitude of the landless and the 
homeless, these eloquent words are a ray of light shedding joy 
and hope and comfort, where before was only grief, despond- 
ency, and even despair. What are the causes that have brought 
about the disquietude of our people? 

Does it not become us, Mr. President, to consider what is the 
cause of this profound stirring of the depths of public opinion? 
Are we dead and asleep ourselves, that, following the old lines 
of party policy, we know not the great tumult that is stirring 
the hearts of the people? 

RAILWAY BONDED DEBTS. 


The census of 1890 states the bonded indebtedness of the rail- 
way corporations of the United States to be $4,776,267,225; that 
is to say a power of taxation over the people of the United States 
has been given to these corporations in exchange for the public 
credit of European countries and of the United States. The bonds 
of European countries resting on their power to tax their own 
people have been exchanged for a power to tax the people of the 
United States for a large part of this enormous amount, one half 
of which represents nothing but the power to issue these bonds 
and tax the people to make them good. 

The effect of the excessive issue of bonds, carrying with them 
a power of taxation on the people, is illustrated by the condition 


of Hungary. A late writersays: ‘‘Hungary is the finest, richest, | 


and most productive country in the world. Through the middle 
ages it was the granary of Europe, and to-day she feeds her neigh- 
bors. Hungary is the land of handsome women, famous warriors, 
and poets. Nature has lavished here all the attractions that she 
has sparingly bestowed on others. Butinafew years the Roths- 
childs have drained Austria dry. Hungary has seen, thanks to 
their interventions, her national debt increased tenfold in less 
than twelve years. The Hungarian debt in 1873 was about 224,- 
000,000 florins; in 1885 it was 1,401,000,000 florins. To-day it ex- 
ceeds 1,600,000,000 florins.” Her.soilis owned by foreigners, the 
Rothschilds and other great bankers, and the conditions of life 
to her people are suffering, degradation, and want. 

The American people with their practical good sense are be- 


ginning to awake to the significance and meaning of the fact | 


that a power of taxation the most extensive and prevading which 
the mind can conceive, a tax on all locomotion, on all productions 


and all consumption, on all labor and all working people, men. | the late Farmers’ Alliance and the People’s party candidate for 


women and children; a power irresponsible and unlimited, vested | governor of the State of Minnesota, who is said to be, and cer- 


in individuals as their private property over which the pub- | 


lic has not as yet obtained any control; a power greater than 
that of government, largely owned by the subjects of foreign 
governments and in the hands of unprincipled men capable of 
controlling the government. Let us look at the public opinion 
which this condition has created from the point of view of the 
political parties of the country. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE’S STATEMENT OF RAILWAY POWER. 
I read from the Chicago Tribune one view of this subject, not 


for the purpose of criticising to any extent or in any degree’'the | 





distinguished gentleman who is spoken of there, and who I have | 


no doubt is worthy of all the praise that has been bestowed upon 
him. The paper on the 12th day of the present month of June 
contains an editorial as follows: 


When Mr. Chauncey Depew came to Chicago four years agoit was as a can- 
didate for the Presidential nomination, with the 
hind him. But he .earned speedily that there was a Jravetios in the West 
which was insurmountable, even if unjustifiable, nst making a railroad 
man President. The farmers of the prairies liked Mr. Depew persorally, but 
they fancied they saw the Vanderbilts behind him, seeking to get hold of the 
Presidency and consolidate it with the New York Central. 

Mr. Depew yielded to the inevitable, though not without a pang. But 
while renouncing his dreams of the highest place in the country, he laid 
hands upon another which certainly ranks next to it, and which in some re- 
— is more enviable. Unable to be President himself, he became a Pres- 
ident-maker, a Republican Warwick. 

. * * * + * * 


He has a place in the commercial world that enables him to put his finger 
on the nerves of the greatest industrial organizations of the country. To 
learn the basis of Mr. Depew’s strength, aside from his personal qualities, 
all that is necessary is to study the map of the northern part of the United 
States, from Boston to Cheyenne. The observer will findin New York some 
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black lines indicating the Central, Hudson River, West Shore, Harlem, and 
other roads. He will find in New England the Boston and Albany and the 
New York and New Haven roads. When the controlling spirit of this great 
system favors the nomination of a particular person by convention, the 
delegates chosen from the districts through which these roads run are pretty 
likely to be influenced by that person. No pressure is exerted on the work- 
men in the railroad shops, engineers, firemen, or laborers. They do as they 
please before and after election. But the subordinate officers, the local at- 
torneys, of whom there are so many, the numerous local politicians who are 
so pleased to be on good terms with a great road, which ean reward those 
who assist it, are all given to understand the policy which has been decided 
on. This vast army of agents, working quietly and systematically in great 
cities like New York and Boston andin the rural districts, has that enormous 
power which disciplined and harmonious intelligence can exert when it 
pleases. It is difficult to overestimate the power of such a machine to se 
cure results. 

The study ofthe map should not end at Buffalo. Between there and Chi 
cago are the Lake Shore, the Nickel-Plate, and the Michigan Central. The 
‘Big Four” stretches down into Ohio and spreads out into Indiana and 
Illinois. West of Chicago the Northwestern system extends into Illinois, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, and South Dakota. The North- 
western is a Vanderbilt road. It has its attorney in every county, and sta- 
tion agents at every village and town. After looking at the mileage of the 
road it iseasier tosee why the six States mentioned above should have given 
Mr. Harrison, because Mr: Depew so desired it, 96 out of their 122 votes. 


This presents, if true, which I-have no doubt it is, a statement 
of a power to control the Government and the people of the 
United States vested in one man sufficient to effect that purpose 
unless a great public opinion should be created in which the 

ople shall become satisfied that their liberties are not safe un- 
ess this power be excluded from the exercise of all political in- 


fluence in elections. 
FARMERS’ ALLIANCE AND PEOPLE’S PARTY ON RAILWAY POWER. 

I read again from another source, a political source. I read 
from the World newspaper of the 15th day of June an interview 
with a representative of the third party, a man of prominence 
and influence, who makes these statements for public considera- 
tion: 

Every day the organization in Minneapolis known as the Board of Trade 
has a meeting of its executive committee and they fix the price of wheat for 
the following day. This price is as inexorable in its binding force as the 
often-quoted laws of the Medes and the Persians. Every farmer who sells 
his grain is bound hand and foot by this Board of Trade edict. Independent 
buyers of grain who attempt to disregard the fixed price find themselves 
confronted by the leinnge ety gmp companies, who throw impediments in the 
way to such an extent that it is almost a 5 mance to compete successfully. 
There are various ways adopted to throttle independent buyers, the principa! 
one being a refusal to furnish cars to move the grain. The refusal is not 
open, but the excuse is made that there is an insufficiency of unengaged cars, 
notwithstanding the fact that the railroad yards may be packed with empties. 

‘“There was a time when such brutal tyranny would have led to civil strife 
Our people are too law abiding to indulge in disorder. The polis must be 
their place of vindication. There are four great transportation companies 
that are the common enemy of the people—the Great Northern, the North- 
ern Pacific, the Northwestern, and the Milwaukee and St. Paul. There are 
other grasping, greedy railway corporations here, but these four are the prin 
cipal offenders. They have extended their lines across Minnesota and the two 
Dakotas, and they have parceled out the territory by a compact that is as 
monstrous as adecree of some of theancienttyrants. Eachof these corpora 
tions is striving to pay dividends on watered capital. In order to prevent 
rate wars they have parceled out the country and decreed that producers 
who live within certain limits must ship their grain by a specified road. 
The fixed price of grain is to prevent undue competition—undue according 
to interests of the corporations. Thus it is that the farmers are held ina 
vise of steel. 


Mr. WALTHALL. What is the Senator reading from? 
Mr. CALL. Iam reading from an interview with Mr. Owen, 


tainly is, a man of prominence. 


CORPORATE POWER APPROPRIATES THE PEOPLE'S LABOR. 

We have, then, this question presented to the American people, 
an arraignment of the existing order of things from the religious 
standpoint, from the political standpoint, from the Republicans, 
the Democrats, and the third party people of this country, a con- 
sensus of Opinion as to the fact of the depressed and deplorable 


| condition of the great massof the working pzople of the country 


and as to the tyranny and the greed and the absorbing power of 
the great monopolies of the country, created and continued and 
supported by our public policies and by our legislation. This 
great power which as exhibited in the editorial of the Chicago 
Tribune, may be exercised to control the elections and the pub- 
lic policy of the country, to fillthis body withits servants and its 


| agents tocontrol the Legislatures of the States, a power which has 


ew York delegates be- | 


already absorbed the wealth and appropriated through the forms 
of economic policies the greater part of the labor of the people of 
this country and acquired the ownership of their land to a va;t 


extent. 
DEMANDS POLITICAL POWER OVER THE PEOPLE. 


It is a power which demands that both the States and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States shall become its tools and instru- 


ments. That, Mr, President, is a serious consideration. It isone 
to which we ought to give patient and careful attention. Itisa 


subject of greater importance tothe people of the United States 
than almost any other—the relations of the great railway cor- 
porations and their million of employés to the exercise of polit- 
The number of their employés estimated in the re- 


ical power. 
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port of the Interstate Commerce Commission of this year is 750,000 

ersons directly employed, without reference to those who are 
indirectly employed, constitute altogether more than a million 
persons. 
We discuss the taxes gathered under the tariff, the vast accu- 
mulations of fortune in individuals, and their transmission to 
their descendants by public policies which in respect to their 
practical results constitute the same system of entail which it 
was the boast of Thomas Jefferson had been abolished through 
his influence, while we leave untouched and uadisturbed a power 
which is rapidly changing our Government on the one hand into 
an aristocracy of money, exercising power through corrupt 
means, resident in foreign countries, without sympathy with our 
people, without pride in the traditions of our history or the 
achievements of our free institutions, and on the other hand is 
converting our people into a race of paupers and agents of the 
foreigners who own this power of levying tribute and imposing 
taxes upon them without their consent. Compared with the 
wrongs and hardships which may be inflicted upon our people 
by the exercise of political power by great corporations and the 
evil influence on our institutions, the great and oppressive evils 
of unjust taxation through the tariff are of inferior importance. 

A syndicate or association of nonresident foreigners exercis- 
ing unlimited power of taxation over our people, directing the 


choice of our officers by the votes of our people, and the control | 


of our nominations and elections carries with it all the evils of 
land monopoly, gold money monopoly, alien ownership~of the 
soil, a corrupt and degenerate aristocracy, and a degraded and 
enfeebled people. Ifwe are not adequate to the duty of devising 
some remedy for it then our Government isa failure and our 
claim of free institutions and equal and just laws a mockery and 
a delusion. 


HOW RAILWAY CORPORATIONS SEEK TO CONTROL THE PEOPLE OF FLORIDA. 


The resolution which I am now considering was introduced in | jngorsed by the Democratic county executive committee of Duval 


reference to the attempt of two great railroad corporations in 
the State of Florida to control the election of a Senator of the 
United States and to place in this body a representative of these 


corporations to exercise the power of this great office in the in- | 
terest of the foreigners who own these corporations, and to bear | 


loyalty and allegiance to them and not to the people of the | leaders in the Democratic party of Florida, and aside from their 


/ use of the corporate power of these railway companies and the 


United States. 
This resolution, amongst other subjects, requires the commit- 


tee to take evidence and report to the Senate whether any cor- | 


porations have used their corporate powers to influence elections 
or to intimidate voters for the purpose of controlling the power 
of the Senate. 

I propose in these remarks in support of this resolution to 





bring to the notice of the Senate and of the people of the United | 


States a flagrant attempt of the owners and managers of two 
ae corporations in the State of Florida totake possession of 
the political power of that State and to place their representa- 
tives and agents in the executive, legislative, and judicial offices 
of that State and in the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States. 


THE NECESSITY FOR PUNITIVE LAWS. 


I propose to prove by this instance the necessity for the most | 


severe punitive laws to prevent this vast power of great corpo- 
rations from controlling the Government. 

In December last I gave notice that if the conspiracy against 
the people of Florida should be continued in the elections of this 
year I would exert every effort in my power to have an inquiry 
made by the Senate, and the law enforced against them. 

The attack on the rights and liberties of the people of Florida 
which was commenced three years ago to defeat an election to 
the Senate has been boldly, openly, and flagrantly renewed in 
this the year for the election of a President and a Senator and 
members of Congress of the United States and of a judge of the 
supreme court of the State of Florida and other State officers. 

he Pensacola and Atlantic Reilroad Company, owned by the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company and controlled in its 
political efforts by Mr. William D. Chipley, its vice-president, and 
the Florida Central and Peninsular Railroad Company, directed 
in the exercise of its political power by Mr. John A. Henderson, its 
attorney, have used all the influence of their corporate franchises 
to obtain the control of the organization of the Democratic party 
in the State of Florida, and have succeeded, by suppressing the 
votes of the Democratic people in the counties of Duval and Polk 
and denying them representation in the State convention and by 
procuring the appointment of delegates without the consent of 
a majority of the Democratic people in many counties, in nom- 
inating candidates, sending delegates to Chicago, and in adopt- 
ing a series of political resolutions. 
LETTER FROM A PROMINENT MAN. 
I read a letter from a distinguished young man, whose name I 
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will nét now give, in illustration and in support of the statements 
which I have here made: 


DEAR Sirs: I received your letter some days ago, but have been at work 
ay and night in politics. * * * 


This letter proceeds: 


I have no doubt that the Florida Central and Peninsular Railroad Company 
people and—together with his friends, spent $10,000 in carrying the primaries 
in this city by the most disgraceful frauds that have ever been known in this 
city. The Florida Central and Peninsular Railroad employés were brought 
into Jacksonville from various parts of the State, some of whom had never 
resided here, and voted many timeseach. You will learn something of what 
was done from the Times-Union, but to fully explain would take more time 
than I have to write and you to read. 

I am told reliably that parties opposed to you offered a reliable man in 
county #2,000 to get the four delegates from county, and I am satisfied 
that there is an organized effort, backed up by strong financial support, being 
made all over the State to capture the State convention and the next Leg- 
islature, and I am convinced that the programme involves the election of 
to the governorship and to the United States Senate, and 
in my opinion, and others of your friends here, * * * unless you or Sena- 
tor CALL, or, better still, both of you, come at once to Florida and take a 
vigorous hand to prevent it the State delegation and Legislature will be 
bought and paid for, and controlled by our political enemies. We have not 
given up the fight here by any means, but the executive committee, or rather 
twenty-two out of twenty-four of the executive committee have declared. 
in agreement with the report of the committee on credentials appointed 
by the convention, that the convention itself was a fraudulent one and have 
called for another convention and primary elections which are to be held, 
the primary elections on the 19th, and the convention the 2ist of May, and we 
are getting the signatures of Democratic voters as fast as possible to a written 
indorsement of the action of the committee, and as we had two-thirds of the 
qualified Democratic voters at the time of the primaries we fully expect to get 
a considerable majority of the registered Democratic voters of the county 
upon our indorsement; but this, of course, a much labor and expense, 
so much so, in fact, that Ihave been working since the night of the primaries, 
‘and, in fact, for some time prior, in politics exclusively, and has worked 
quite as hard, and many others are very heartily engaged with us. Let me 























| repeat, we are all emphatically of the opinion that it is absolutely necessary 


that you or Senator CALL, or very much better, both of you, should come 
to Florida at once, and that the interest of the Democratic party require your 
services here more than in Washington now, and more than ever before, 
saving only in 1876, in Florida. 


Mr. President, the statements in this letter, in substance, are 


County, and the names upon this indorsement published to the 
world by that committee are those of some of the most distin- 
guished citizens of the State of Floridaand of the city of Jackson- 
ville. 

The persons who contrived and carried out this plan are not 


land grants claimed by them they would have no influence, and 
their efforts would be of no importance. The Democratic party 
of the State is in no way responsible for it. 

If Florida had been a Republican party State the same cor- 
porate power would have been used over the Republican party 
organization. The responsibility for this attempt through the 
Democratic party organization to control the political power of 
the State rests altogether with the nonresident and foreign 
owners of these corporations and their resident political agents 
and managers. I shall prove this so clearly that there will be 
no doubt as to the fact. 

DUVAL COUNTY DEMOCRATIC COMMITTEE INDORSE THIS STATEMENT. 

The address of the Democratic county executive committee 
makes the following statements: ‘‘At the last generai election, 
eighteen months ago, with thorough organization anda great ef- 
fort tosave the county, Bloxham received 1,800 votes in the whole 
county and only 1,158 votes in the city, although he received 
many Republican votes, and Gen. Bullock only 1,583 votés in the 
county and 892 votes in the city; but the poll lists show that 1,745 
persons voted in the Democratic primaries April 14, 1892, in the 
city wards alone.” 

This address goes on to state that this convention of fraudulent 
delegates and railroad corporation delegates met in the city of 
Jacksonville and these facts were presented to them, but they 
discharged the committee on credentials, refused an inquiry into 
the facts, and by open acclamation of the people there present, 
of all kinds, all races, and all parties, nominated their dele- 
gates. 

The Democratic county executive committee met on the 16th 
of April, and decided that any attempt toeffect a permanent or- 
ganization as a Democratic convention would be a farce and 4 
fraud upon the Democratic party in Duval County. Mr. I. Wine- 
man, member of committee, stated that he had marched 103 men 
in a solid line to the polls, and that there was no use in denying 
the charges of fraud. 

A motion was made in the convention by one of the members 
whose seat was contested, and the chairman, whos: seat was also 
contested, put the motion and declared it carried, todischarge the 
committee and declare the convention permanently organized. 

In the vote all persons in the hall and galleries voted, and the 
chairman refused the demand of the uncontested delegates for 
a roll call and a division to ascertain the vote of the delegates 
present. 
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The meeting proceeded to nominate candidates for coumty offi- 
cers and to select delegates to the State and Congressional con- 
ventions. 

The county Democratic committee then metand recommended 
nominations by the direct vote of Democratic primaries by 
Democrats alone entitled to vote, and the registration of voters 
as a prerequisite to voting in the primaries. 

Col. H. W. Cockrell, a distinguished lawyer, in his opinion, 
Says: 

The Democratic party can not survive the practices of the convention of 
Saturday, if being unrebuked, it shall grow into usage and establish the 
precedent 

DEMOCRATS OF DUVAL COUNTY REFUSED SEATS. 


At this primary election subsequently held under the direction 
of the county committee, the name and residence and history of 
eacy voter were carefully noted, registered, and proved. Thir- 
teen hundred and nineteen Democrats voted out of less than 
1,800 who had a right to vote. The délegates elected by these 
1,319 Democrats appeared before the State convention with the 
proof that 1,319 out of the 1,800 registered Democratic voters of 
that county, with their residence sworn to, with their history as 
Democrats sworn to, had sent them as delegates and had repu- 
diated the corporation delegates of the former meeting, and by a 
vote of that body, with the delegates repudiated by the people 
sitting in it who had been admitted upon this state of facts, 
were refused all participation in the proceedings of the conven- 
tion. The same persons who had appeared in the great corpo- 
ration contest in the Legislature of 1891 were the leaders and the 
prominent men of this State convention, still acting in the in- 
terest of these two corporations and attempting to control that 
organization. 


DEMOCRATS SUPPORT NOMINEES AND OPPOSE CORPORATION RULE. 


I have been requested by many of the people of the State of 
Florida to give public expression of my opinion as to the duty 


of Democrats in the premises and as to the methods by which | 


this convention wasorganized. I have no hesitation, Mr. Presi- 
dent, insayingfrom my place here that I think Democrats should 
support these nominees and maintain the organization of the 
party, just as I would say it is the duty of a Republican to main- 
tain his party, but tocorrect within the lines ofhis party organi- 
zation, whether it be Democratic or Republican, the tendency to 
submit to corporation control and to cultivate a public sentiment 
amongst the people which shall find expression in severe puni- 
tive legislation here and in the laws of the States to the extent 
of their several jurisdictions, Which will hold responsible to the 
law, wherever the power of the United States or of the State 


shall extend, all persons who shall so misuse the franchises of a | 


corporation, which the Supreme Court declared is a public insti- 
tution placed in private hands to serve a public purpose, and not 


to corruptiy influence and control the people in the exercise of | 


their sovereign political power. 

So, while accepting these nominations, and supporting them, 
and recommending others to do so, I hold it my duty to the coun- 
try, a duty to the office I hold, and a duty to the Democratic 
party to protest against such practices and to ask an inquiry on 
the part of this body as to the laws which may be necessary to 
protect the people against the evil influences of corporate power 
in elections. 

GREAT POWER OF RAILWAY CORPORATIONS. 


Mr. President, the great power of corporations to effect the 
control of the elections with free transportation to all their po- 
litical agents, with money secretly expended, with candidates 
secretly pledged in their interest, is shown in their action in 
the State of Florida. 

The unsuspecting Democrats of Duval County after the pri- 
1aaries awoke to the fact that in a population of less than thirty 
thousand persons of all races and ages enough Democrats over 
the age of twenty-one years to make a population of fifty thou- 
sand people were reported as voting in these primary elections. 

They found on inquiry that the Florida Central and Peninsu- 
lar Railway corporation and their agents and employés had 
brought on their trains men from different parts of the State and 
voted them not once, but many times in succession, and not in 
one primary or polling place but in many of the polling places. 
They also state that the agents and employés of these corpora- 
tions were intimidated from the exercise of their free will as 
citizens, and that prominent railroad officials acted as spotters 
to blacklist those men in their service who voted against the 
corporations’ commands. 

I regard this action of protesting against the control and in- 
fluence of corporations, of their agents, and of their managers 
in the elections of this country as necessary, because their power 
is great enough tocontrol the judiciary, tocorrupt the judiciary, 
except where the native integrity of the man will resist all temp- 
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tation, and it is great enough to place their servants here in these 
legislative halls. 

It istheduty of every Democrat to put forth the most strenu- 
ous efforts to create in their own counties a pure Democratic 
organization to counteract, control, and defeat the ends sought 
to be obtained by the managers of the convention lately assem- 
bled at Tampa under the name of a Democratic convention. 
This can be done by the election to the Legislature and to all 
county offices of pure and incorruptible men, zealous in the faith 
of Democracy and of the sovereignty of the people, and by the 
selection of their own county executive commuttees, to whom 
support and submission should be given in all their political and 
party matters. 

I shall vote for the candidates, however hostile to the Demo- 
cratic faith and unfriendly tothe sovereignty of the people as [ 
believe the influences are which nominated them, because the 
shadow of the force bill and the race conflict still hangs over us, 
and while corporations have neither souls nor sympathy with 
right, and their servants and agents must carry out their will and 
vote under penalty of dismissal, the Democratic party and the 
people they represent have power to control both corporations 
and their candidates. The disposition and power of the mana- 
gers of these corporations is shown in the case of Mr. Canty,a 
member of the last Legislature, a noble man and a true patriot, 
who stood fearlessly and faithfully by his people against the 
will of the managers and agents of the foreign owners of the 
Florida Central and Peninsular Railway corporation and has 
suffered after years of faithful service the penalty of losing his 
office and poverty for his family, inflicted by the agents of for- 
eigners because of his loyalty to the people of Florida and the 
Government of the United States. 

This and other like instances might well furnish conclusive 
reasons for serious discontent were it not that within the Demo- 
cratic party the sovereign people can command, direct, and con- 
trol both conventions and candidates. 

It is only through either one or the other of the two great 
parties until they shall have proved to the people of this coun- 
try that they are entirely unworthy of their confidence upon the 
lines of their own political faith, that we can hope for any relief 


| and protection to the people. 


The personnel of the convention was, at least to a controlling 
extent, the result of an organized effort on their part; which has 
beencontinuously made for the past two years. 

The success of the agents of the foreign bond and stoek hdld- 
ers and land-grant claimants of these corporations in the or- 
ganization and management and control of this convention was 


| complete and overwhelming. 


DEMOCRACY CAN NOT ALLOW CORPORATION CONTROL, 
I believe the people of this country, of all political parties, 
will correct within the lines of their own party organization, 
when itis pointed out to them, any attempt to control the action 


| of their respective parties. 


Democracy does not mean the transfer of the political power of 
a State to the agents and representatives of a syndicate or associ- 
ation of foreigners, limited in number and having no:other con- 
nection or sympathy with the people than their ownership of 
corporate property, within the limits of a State. 

I do not understand that either of the great parties of this 
country have become so pervaded with the servile spirit of sub- 
mission to wealth and power that it is willing to barter away the 
people’s sovereign right to control their own elections for any 
advantages which may accrue to them through this great con- 
centrated corporate power. 


LAND GRANT INTERESTS OF THESE CORPORATIONS. 


Let us see if there is not something below the surface which 
has prompted these great organizations to make this persistent 
effort of years to capture the political power of the State of Flor- 
ida. 


Let us look a little while at what Mr. Chipley claims for the Pensacola and 
Atlantic Railroad Company as nst the people under an old, fraudulent, 
and absolutely void unlawful reservation. 

These are the quantities in each of the above counties as given to me in a 
letter from the Acting Commissioner of Public Lands, Governor Stone, of 
late date. The amount claimed from Pensacola to Chattahoochee, and from 
Waldo to Tampa, as appears in Governor Stone’s. letter of May 24, which I 
will print, is as follows: 


LAND FROM PENSCOLA TO LAKE CITY, FLA. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C. April 28, 1890. 


Sir: In complifance with your request of the 26th instant, relative to lands 
listed or a) ved to the State of Florida on account of the grant made by 
the act of May 17, 1856 (11 Stat., 15), for the Pensacola and Georgia Rairoad 
Saad, I submit herewith a statement, by counties, showing approxi- 
_—s the amount so listed. 

ery respectfully, 
W. M. STONE, 
Assistant Commissioner. 
Hon. WILKINSON CALL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
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Lands listed, or approved, to the State of Florida on account of the act of May 
17, 1856, for the Pensacola and Georgia Railroad Company. 








Name of county. | Acres. | Name of county. Acres. 

ea 

Cupnerta i ialliasel | 55,665.80 || Liberty ...........-....-- 11, 056. 35 
Columbia -----.-.--------- 29, 077.39 || Madison ................- 72, 113. 36 
Gadsden -..--------------- 24, 149. 32 || Santa Rosa.__..-...---.- 214, 502. 02 
Hamilton -.....----------- 46,707.59 || Suwannee .............-- 122, 128. 45 
HOMES . ...--..20200+--5- oj ed ae 1,717.53 
JORDON ctpinin ce wotseccccch ERT FEES © We OD 6s iene nctnse tine 316, 068. 17 
Jefferson ......--.--------- 9, 902. 43 || Washington............. 166, 960. 24 
LRTRG OR oc ncesctsecssanss 5, 814. 28 || esate 
LON .... 20. ose nenee-eoe- 14, 006. 35 || ee eit indi 1, 273, 890. 99 


The following table will show the land claimed by the Florida 
Central and Peninsular Railroad Company, represented by Mr. 
John A. Henderson in Florida, and Mr. S. I. Wailes in Washing- 
ton City: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., May 24, 1890. 

Sir: Referring to your request of this day relativeto the quantity of land 
reserved in certain counties under the act of May 17, 1856, making a grantof 
lands to the State of Florida to aid in the construction of a railroad from 
Amelia Island (Fernandina) on the Atlantic to the waters of Tampa Bay, 


with a branch to Cedar Keys, on the Gulf of Mexico, you are advised that 
an approximate estimate shows as follows: 





. 


Primary |Indemnity 





limits. limits. 

Acres. Acres. 
I iin iii cbigcasinteantirncilenyiciteiailiestnimipiataien 138, 240 207, 360 
I aici dinitciaidinmeen dé eegp ar Minn ahatabirenmniaona! 46, 080 120, 960 
Ce IN patna hie nth nenidcnsekcasarthd Ant en 138, 240 157, 440 
I 6 tet bleh ct ce dadinicliin’ tenddcatinathas delnedil 39, 360 84, 480 
I Sains accredit cnigs needadainanhwadlaiaes 89, 240 104, 800 
Be RE ctiicenidinen deinen stirsttlins tiepisnintgltiniinrd emt nema nantiall 37, 440 126, 720 


These figures represent in the aggregate the actual quantities covered by 
the withdrawal made for the benefit of said grant within the counties mef. 
tioned, without deducting therefrom the lands excepted orin anywise lost 
to the grant. 

Respectfully, 
W. M. STONE, 
Assistant Commissioner. 
Hion, WILKINSON CALL, 
United States Senate. 


MAY 27, 1890. 


Sir: The area of the selections made by the State of Florida prior to the 
confirmatory act of March 3, 1857, is 11,630,271.61 acres. 
Total swamp selections up to this date is 22,222,439.60 acres. 
To swamp land patented up to this date is 16,114,669 acres. 
ACTING COMMISSIONER GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 
(For Senator CALL.) 


It may be, then, that the effort of the managers of these two 


i 





corporations to control the Democratic party organization by_| 
suppressing Democratic votes is not born of faith in its princi- | 
ples nor from love of the people, but from personal interest and | 
| and overflowed lands, is interested to the extent of tnany thou- 
| sandsof dollars in the confirmation of the title to the lands selected 
| aS swamp and overflowed lands, the title to which, to a great ex- 


zeal in the service of foreigners. 
These are very grave statements and should not be made un- 
less facts abundantly prove and justify them. 


ARE THESE STATEMENTS TRUE OR FALSE—SOME PERSONS PROMINENT IN 
CORPORATION CONTEST OF 1891. 


heart will govern his political conduct to the end that this con- 
dition of affairs shall not exist and that an adequate remedy shall 
be found within the party for it. Since my entrance into the 


Senate of the United States fourteen years ago, I have persist- | 


ently endeavored to prevent the unlawful conversion of this vast 


area of the public lands of the United States into the private | 
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Railway coal combine, it means vast fortunes acquired by a few 
men by the suffering and death of many thousands of poor people 
deprived of the ordinary comforts of life. 

| have regarded it, therefore, and do still regard it, not only 
as aduty to honesty and rightin the administration of the laws in 
the interest and for the benefitof the people, butas necessary for 
the comfort and prosperity of our poor laboring people, that they 
should be protected against this injury by such legislation, both 
Federal and State, as would be adequate tothis end. Two years 
ago these corporations, through their recognized agents, Mr. 
William D. Chipley and Mr. John Henderson, both largely and 
personally interested, as I am informed, in these land grants, 
commenced an effort to organize the Democratic party for my 
defeat and for the confirmation of these claims toforeign owner- 
ship of the soil of Florida. 

The effort failed and I was reélected, notwithstanding large 
amountsof money were expended and free transportation granted 
to all who would vote against and oppose my election. News- 
papers were bought and others subsidized until there were but 
few newspapers in the State that were not either directly or in- 
directly in the pay and interests of the foreign bondholders and 
stockholders of these great corporations. 

In December last I moved a resolution of inquiry in the Sen- 
ate into their proceedings, and gave notice that I should press 
it if the efforts of these corporations to govern and control the 
political power of the State should be continued. Their an- 
swer has been a defiance, the complete and absolute control of 
the first Democratic convention. 

DISTINGUISHED DEMOCRATS REFUSED SEATS IN CONVENTION. 


The men who were prominent in the effort of the corporations 
to prevent my election and to obtain the ownership of the soil 
of the State by their foreign owners are the persons who have 
directed the selection of a majority of the delegates who were 
seated in the convention and organized it and indicated its of- 
ficers and nominees. 

Let us see who they are. Hon. W. D. Chipley is the vice- 
president of the Pensacola and Atlantic Railroad Company, 
owned by the Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company, and 
represents the persons.interested in the fraudulent land grant 
claims under the act of Congress May 17, 1856, and was the prom- 
inent and active factor engaged in the effort of these corpora- 
tions to control and direct the convention and is chairman of the 
delegation to Chicago. 

Hon. J. A. Henderson is the attorney of the Florida Central 
and Peninsular Railroad Company, and was the colleague of Mr. 
Chipley, and a prominent factor and agent in the effort of these 
corporations to control and direct the Legislature and people of 
Florida in the contest of 1891, and has appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands of this body to prevent the use of this vast 
body of land by the people as their free homes. 

Itis published in the reports of the commissioner of public lands, 
that Mr. Henderson, as the State agent for the selection of swamp 


tent, has been denied by me under interpretations of the laws made 


| by the Gecretaries of the Interior. The Hon. C. L. Mitchell, 
Let us examine them and see if they are true orfalse. If true | 
every Democrat who has the good of his country and family at | 


commissioner of Florida, stated in his report for.1885-'86 as fol- 
lows: 
Of lands reported above as sold 32,546.70 acres were sold to S. L. Wailes for 


$21,466.80 on his account as agent for the State at Washington on adjusting 
land claims under his contract with the trustees of October 16, 1873, and 29,- 


| 547.53 acres were soldto John A. Henderson for $20,580.21 on his account as 


property of the menand agentsof these foreign corporations, and | 


to retain and protect them for the use and ownership of our own | 


pee as free homes under the homestead laws of the United 
ti 


ates, free from tribute to be exacted by foreigners in the shape | 


of purchase money. 


of the United States gave even a plausible pretense or warrant | 


for the claim of ownership of a great part of the land claimed. 

I have demanded that the claim of these foreigners shall be 
subjected to the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States and that, like our own people, they should be 2ompelled 
to submit to the laws and the decisions of our supreme judicial 
tribunal. ‘The tribute to be exacted from our people in the form 


agent of the State in selecting swamp lands under his contract with the 
board of trustees of internal improvement fund. 

The Hon. John McKinne, Joseph B. Wall, Ziba King, Frederick 
Myers, and Mr. Farmer were prominent among the senators 
who ran off to Georgia for the purposeof securing success to this 
effort of the corporations to obtain political power over the peo- 
ple of the State of Florida and to place the representation of the 


| State and her people in this body in the control of these corpora- 
I have repeatedly proved that no word or syllable of any law | 


of purchase money by the ownership of a very large part of the | 
soil of the State by the foreign owners of these corporations by | 


the action of the executive officers of the United States and of 
the State of Florida, acting entirely without the warrant of 
law, amounts to many millions of dollars, I think not less than 
$20,000,000, every cent of which has to be paid in the sweat and 
toil and suffering of the industrious poor laboring man and his 
family living in the State of Florida. Like the great Readivg 


tions. 

The same persons, using the same corporate powers, appear 
again in the leadership and control of the effort to convert the 
State Democratic convention into a railroad corporation conven- 
tion. Mr.JamesP. Taliaferro, chairman of the Democratic State 
executive committee, is known in the State of Florida as one of 
the most active and persistent colleagues of Messrs. Chipley and 
Henderson in the corporation party and a leading factor in the 
capture, by the aid of the Florida Central and Peninsuiar and 
the Pensacola and Atlantic corporations, through a fictitious 


| vote, and against the protest of 1,319 Democratic voters out of 


1,800, of the electofal power of the Democratic party of the city 
of Jacksonville and the county of Duval in the late convention 
at Tampa. 

In the county of Nassau two of the delegates, Messrs. Farmer 
and Baltzell, are understood to have generally been in the em- 
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ployment of the Florida Central and Peninsular Railroad. cor- 
poration; that is, to be under salary from the foreign owners of 
the corporation when the Legislature is not in session, of which 
body they are now members and Mr. Baltzell a candidate for re- 
election. 

Mr. Dial, another member of the delegation from Nassau 
County, was prominent and active in his efforts to control the 
last Legislature for the Florida Central and Peninsular Railroad 
corporation, and is now a candidate for the Legisiature. 

In the county of Polk, with, I think, about 640 Democratic votes 
in 1890, protests were made by the Democrats against illegal vot- 
ing in precinct No. 3, which controlled the seiection of delegates. 

The Hon. Frank Clark, a member of the Legislature, who was 
the mainstay and defense of the people in the corporation con- 
test in 1891, claiming to represent a majority of the Democrats 
of that county in their protest against the suppressior of their 
votes and voice in the State convention and in the non ination 
of State candidates, appeared before the county committee; but 
their protest was unheeded and their demands denied. 

They called a mass meeting of the Democrats of Polk County, 
at which at least 250 leading Democrats from all parts of the 
county were present, which represented a majority of the Dem- 
ocrats of that county, of which the Hon. J. Wesley Bryant was a 
member, a man of the noblest traits of character and the most 
excellent abilities, than whom no State and no community has a 
citizen more worthy of public confidence and respect. 

This meeting sent Mr. Bryant and Mr. Clark and other men of 
high character as delegates to the State convention at Tampa. 
In Duval County, thirteen hundred and nineteen Democrats out 
of less than eighteen hundred, with their residence sworn to and 
their history as Democrats proved, repudiated the pretended del- 
egates of the railroad corporation meeting of April, and chose 
their delegates to the State convention, as follows: 

J. N. C. Stockton, O. J. N. Summers, James E. Picket, H. W. 
Clark, S. L. Earle, M. J. Browne, R. H. Hopkins, C. B. Spencer, 
E. F. Gilbert, William Dempsey, J. M. Barrs, Cromwell Gibbons, 
A. W. Cockrell, T. T. Stockton, David Ogilvie, F. D. Hurlburt, 
William Wallace, J. R. Tyson, R. D. Knight, F. E. Bogue, J. D. 
Meade, W. A. Adams, F. M. Ironmonger, T. U. Fletcher, N. P. 
Leonard, E. E. Ellis, A. W. Barrs, W. Gatlin, George W. Roberts, 
Orren Travers, Asa Marvin, E. D. Williams, Max. Hirshman, 
M. G. Johnson, William Maccomber, B. H. Powell, George 
Green, B. Upton, and S. J. Melton. 

There is no superior body of citizens in any State to these; 
amongst them are names that will shine brightly in any assem- 
bly. They were all Democrats, and amongst them are such men 
as A. W. Cockrell, one of the most distinguished lawyers in the 
Southern States, and a man of the highest sense of honor and 
public duty; and Murdoch Barrs, a lawyer of fine ability, a most 
active and zealous Democrat; and John N.C. Stockton, a business 
man of the most.superior ability, ipstly possessing the confidence 
and esteem of the people, and B. H. Hopkins, the leading passen- 
ger agent oi the South; and T. U. Fletcher, alawyer of talent, and 
aman of high character,rapidly rising to prominence in the State; 
and Benjamin Upton, one of the most enterprising citizens of the 
State; and Thomas T. Stockton, general manager of the Times- 
Union newspaper, the leading daily paper of the State, and alead- 
ing citizen of the State; and T. Telfair Stockton,a real-estate busi- 
ness man of high standing in the community; and Harry W. 
Clark and Amander Barrs, two business men who have no sup>2- 
riors in any community or State, and Owen J.Summers, a lawyer 
standing high in his profession and in the respect of the people 
of the State and a senator in the State Legislature; and John 
D. Meade and Moses Brown and Stephen J. Melton, one of our 
leading merchants and most highly respected citizens; and Mr. 
Tyson, a wholesale merchant of large means and respected 
throughout the State; and Cromwell Gibbons, a young lawyer 
of recognized ability and an earnest and zealous Democrat; and 
Mr. Frank Hurlburt, president of Duval County Farmers’ Alli- 
ance; and Raymond Knight, a leading wholesale merchant; and 
Mr. Frank Bogue, a member of the Legislature; and Frank 
Ironmonger, one of the most highly respected young business 
men of the State; and other citizens of prominence and influ- 
ence, 

I mention the names of all these delegates because they are men 
of acknowledged excellence and forces of character and comprise 
some of the active and leading business men of Jacksonville and 
Duval County, which is one of the largest and wealthiest and 
most populous cities and counties of the State. 

These men, representing not a part but the entire Democratic 
vote of Duval County, were not allowed torepresent their jellow- 
citizens, but were ignominiously and disrespectfully refused all 
participation in the proceedings of this alleged Democratic con- 
vention. 

MAJORITY CREATED BY REFUSING DUVAL AND POLK COUNTY DEMOCRATS. 


The vote in the convention, with the Duval and Polk County 
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railroad corporation delegates seated voting in the temporary 
organization, was 237 for the corporations =m 187 straight Dem- 
ocrats against, as appears from the test vote on the admission of 
the corporations’ delegates to seats. Duval County had 20 votes 
selected by the managementand influence of the Florida Central 
and Peninsular Railroad Company, and Polk County 13 -votes, 
pon These taken from the 237 and added to the 187 would 
have changed the control oftheconvention. Thisnumber should 
be further reduced by taking off the names of W. D. Chipley and 
John Vaughn, two persons holding proxies, as [aminformed, from 
a county in which they did not live, and by taking off the names 
of Thomas P. Chaires and others from Lafayette County, who, I 
am informed, were not selected by a majority of the Democratic 
voters of that county, but only by a very small number of per- 
sons. Besides these, in every delegation there were delegates 
who were straight Democrats who would have voted with the 
211 if full and fair discussion had been allowed, and if the ques- 
tion had been placed before the Democratic people of the State 
not a single one of the 237 delegates voting for the exclusion of 
all the Democrats of Duval and Polk Counties and the control of 
the Democratic party by the officials of these corporations could 
have been chosen. ‘ 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY OPPOSED TO CORPORATION RULE IN ELECTIONS. 


I venture to afftrm that in the population of these counties, 
whether Democratic or Republican, there is scarcely to be found 
a dozen men who would sustain the action of these corporations, 
or who would have voted for delegates with the knowledge 
that they would be under their influence; but such is the secret 
power which they may exert that, unknown to the people, they 
may acquire possession of the great party organizations and of 
the legislative bodies of the country before the fact is even sus- 

cted. 

In this attempted exclusion from the Democratic party of a 
sufficient number to make a majority of railway corporation 
Democrats, and this proscription of all the men who supported 
me or sympathized with my efforts to protect the homes of the 
people on the public lands of the United States, the representa- 
tives of corporate power in the convention solidly voted together 
for the exclusion of all but corporation men from the proceed- 
ings of the body. 

If the delegates had been seated as the people chose them; if 
all the delegates had voted as their Democratic constituents de- 
sired and expected, I affirm with absolute confidence that two- 
thirds of that body, if not four-fifths of it, would have been op- 

osed to corporation control and to all candidates and all persons 
in any way or to any extent sympathizing with or connected with 
any of its influences. 

In these two hundred and thirty-seven men there were doubt- 
less a large majority of good citizens and true Democrats who 
were not conscious that they were voting for the establishment 
of corporation rule in the Democratic party, and that such 
methods and such pactices would not only cause the people to 
abandon it, but that it will also open the way to snother force 
bill and to a renewal of race conflict in the State; but its leaders 
vell knew it, and madly and foolishly risked these consequences 
for their success in another contest like that they so stubbornly 
made in the Legislature of 1891, and for their own power, emolu- 
ment, and advantage. This is and always will be the conse- 
quence of corporation rule in the councils of any party. Princi- 
ples will have no influence; the people’s good no consideration; 
the Republic’s perpetuity no regard; but the interest of the cor- 
poration and the personal advantage and promotion of its owners 
and their agents will be its sole object. 

The Democratic party can not carry the load of this reproach 
before the people, and it is to vindicate it and rescue 't from 
this danger, and ore its organization, that it may be in the 
future, as it has been in the past, the defender of the people, 
that I feel solicitude and shall make the canvass of the State. 
My own position in the Senate for five years is secure, and | 
have no personal interest in the result greater than any other 
citizen. 

HONOR TO THE PERSONS WHO OPPOSED THE PEOPLE IN THE ELECTION OF 1391. 

In every shape the conventionsought to do honor to those who 
had used every stratagem and device to defeat the will of the 
majority of the Democrats of the State in the Legislature of 189! 
sat to show disrespect and cast dishonor upon those who had 


sought to carry out the will of a majority of the Pe. 


The nomination of the Hon. John L. Crawford for secretary 
of state in no way proves the contrary. Neither does the nom- 
ination of the Hon. W. B. Lamar for attorney-general. So far 
as 1 am aware he was not in any way in sympathy with me or 
with my views in respect to the public lands or the efforts of my 
friends, but he had won the regard and respect of the people by 
his manly and independent course in refusing to become a party 
to the attempted usurpation of the powers of the Senate of the 
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United States at the command of these two corporations, and the | I shall insist before the people that we can not have a Demo- 


nomination of both of them was demanded by the people. 
The controlling influence in the convention intended to de- 


cratic party constituted by the vice-president, attorneys, and 
agents of foreigners owning railroad corporations in our State, 


rive all Democrats who were not willing to submit to corpora- | and intimidating their employés by threatsof starvation of their 


tion rule of influence in the party and of official place. 

rescription bitter and extreme of the fifty-two members of the 
‘egislature who voted for the will of a majority and an exalta- 
tion of the fugitives to Georgia and of the silent absentees from 
the house of representatives. 
ing only the attorney-general and the secretary of state, possibly 
the treasurer, and in the board of trustees, and the judge nomi- 
nated for the supreme judicial tribunal of the State the most ex- 
treme hostility will exist to all the public policies which I rec- 


ognize as Democratic, and to all the principles which I regard | 


as underlying the Democratic faith and the Democratic party. 
Nevertheless I shall vote for and support the candidates nomi- 
nated and recommend others to do so. 

I shall urge on all Democrats and citizens to support the nom- 
inees of this convention irrespective of their personal character- 
istics, their merits or demerits, because the convention which 
nominated them, however undemocratic and unlawful in the 
methods of its selection, however unfriendly to Democratic 


principles in the policies it adopted, contained a large number of | 


representative Democrats, and isthe only even pretended Demo- 
cratic party organization in the State. 
A LEGISLATURE OF TRUE DEMOCRATS SHOULD BE ELECTED. 


While I shall do this, I feel that I have also a duty to the peo- 
ple and to principle, and to the Democratic party, and that is 


ti islatur ; ; 
to qnaanges 6 Si-ee.t mag to seenve-6 Dassowraste Legieasare | and Dial, of Nassau County, railroad men; Mr. Henry Robinson, 


which will protect the homes of the people on the public lands, 
which will prevent corporations from transferring them to for- 
eigners under pretense of having built public works, which shall 
preserve the people from the evils of corporation rule, which will 
vindicate and honor the fifty-two true Democrats who stood by 
the people in the contest of the railroad corporations in the Leg- 
islature of 1891. 

I shall do so because I believe it is by the Democratic party 
that the great reforms demanded by the people can best be ac- 
complished and that it is within the lines of the party that the 
contest must be made to keep its organization in touch and sym- 
pathy with the great heart of the people. 


In the excutive offices, except- | 





I shall canvass the State, if my health and strength shall con- | 


tinue, from Key West to Pensacola, for the national Democratic 
candidate wherever the people are willing to meet me ina series 


of appointments, recommending them to vote for the nominees 
and before the election to make an expression of their opinions | 


and commands on the subject of the rule of the corporation and 
the unlawful disposal of the public lands and the protection of 
the homes of the people in such forms as will be obligatory on 
all the candidates. 

I shall insist and do now urge on all Democrats and all citi- 
zens, and especially on the members of the Farmers’ Alliance to 
join in an organization within the Democratic party in each 
county to select as candidates for the Legislature good and true 
men like the fifty-two friends of the people, who in the Legisla- 
ture of 1891 stood by the Democratic faith and the sovereign 


right of the people and defeated the Florida Central and Penin- | 
sular and the Pensacola and Atlantic Railroad corporations in | 


their attempt to elect a Senator of the United States. 


| 

[ shall especially urge that noone of the corporation nien who | 
abandoned the Democratic party and the State and fled toGeorgia, | 
nor of those who when required by the law and their oath of of- | 


fice to elect a Senator of the United States by a majority vote, 
stood mute and endeavored, by refusing to perform their duty, to 
defeat the will of the people, shall be chosen to the Legislature. 

I shall insist that as a chief and all important means of pre- 
venting the use of money by corporations and their managers 
in the elections and then depriving the people of their right to 
choose their own officials, they shall instruct and pledge the 
men elected to the Legislature and all other offices to observe 
the majority rule in all elections. 

I shall urge upon them that the two-thirds rule means that 


one corporation man shall be equal in power to three men of the | 
That it is the rule of the minority, and the minority | 


people. 
are always the corporations, and the rich men, and the gold 
money men. And the pn are the poor and the working 
peony That it means the 





purchase with money of all the | 


igh places of the Government; that it means the enthronement | 
of luxury and wealth and the degradation of the people to pov- | 


erty and want. 

I shall endeavor to persuade the Democratic party and the 
Farmers’ Alliance to assert their sovereign right to require of all 
candidates that they shall pledge themselves to obey the Demo- 
cratic people’s will and to make expression of that will in terms 
80 precise and definite that no man can evade or violate it with- 
out punishment from the people whom he betrays. 


It was a | families by refusing them employment and by dismissal from 


their service, nor by gifts of passes, transportation tickets, or of 
money or of special rates. 

At my appointments I shall allow opportunity, under proper 
limitations of courtesy and goodbehavior, and of time, for answer 
and reply ee and friends, for the advocates of corporation 
rule in the Democratic party and for those who oppose my opin- 
ions or my public conduct. 

THE STATE CONVENTION. 

It is a subject of _ interest and of grave concern to the 
people of the United States to observe the constituent elements, 
Railroad corporation, Farmers’ Alliance, third party men, and 
Democrats, of the late convention at Tampa. Vice-President 
Chipley, of the Pensacola and Atlantic Railroad Company, dele- 
gate by proxy for Walton County, and agent of the land grant of 
24,000 acres to the mile of the lands of the people scattered over 
the State, and his associate, Mr. John Vaughn, candidate for the 
Legislature in Escambia County and delegate by proxy from 
Walton County, and silent absentee member of the Legislature 
of 1891 in the contest of the corporations against the people; 
Mr. John A. Henderson, attorney of the Florida Central and 
Peninsular Railroad Company and agent of the State for the 
swamp and overflowed lands; Mr. James P. Taliaferro, chair- 
man of the late and of the new executive committee represent- 
ing the fictitious vote of Duval County; Messrs. Farmer, Baltzell, 


of Duval County, mayor of Jacksonville, by appointment; Mr. 
Fred Myers, of Tallahassse, attorney for swamp and overflowed 
land grants, general attorney for the State capital business, sen- 
ator from Leon County, attorney ofthe governor in the late suit 
for the appointment of a senator by the decree of the supreme 
courtof the State of Florida, and, 1 am informed, local attorney 
of the Florida Central and Peninsular corporation; Mr. Day, of 
Alachua County, depot agent of the Florida Central and Pen- 
insular Railroad Company; Mr. John Dell, of Alachua County, 


| prominent on the corporation side in 1891 in the interest of the 
| Florida Central and Peninsular corporation; Mr. Sidney L. Car- 


ter, railroad attorney, and one of the prominent corporation men 
in 1891; Mr. Burford, of Marion County, the able corporation 
leader in the contest against the Democratic people in 1891; 
Messrs. Borden and Bevil, railroad corporation, Farmers’ Al- 
liance, third-party Democrats; Mr. Thomas P. Chaires, of Lafay- 
ette County, Florida Central and Peninsular Railroad corpora- 
tion, Democrat, and friend and adviser of State Senator Johnson; 
and Assemblyman and Farmers’ Alliance Democrat, third-party 
Jenkins, of Taylor County, and Mr. Bailey Tucker, of Orange 
County, Florida Central and Peninsular Railroad Company em- 
ployé; Hon. Mr. S. J. Sparkman, attorney for Florida Central 
and Peninsular Railroad Company and Plant Investment Com- 
pany, and Mr. Bascom Sparkman, to be appointed judge on the 
recommendation of Mr. J. A. Henderson, attorney for Florida 
Central and Peninsular Railroad Company; Mr. Buchanan, of 
De Sota, a railroad employé, constituted some of the elements 
of this assembly. 

Not less curious and interesting is the spectacle of a conven- 
tion of delegates procured with great effort, time, and expense 
by the railroad corporation for the control of the State and Fed- 
eral Government pretending to accept from the Alliance and the 
third party the St. Louis platform, and demanding that the Gov- 


| ernment shall control the railroad corporations of the country. 


Here we have the facts in clear and undeniable proof. First, a 


| convention largely composed of persons in the employment of 
railroad corporations. 


Second, @ convention in which the ma- 
jority is created by refusing seats to the delegates sent by the 
Democrats of Duval and Polk Counties, and by delegates from 
Lafayette, Taylor, Holmes, and Walton, where it is known that 
nine-tenths of the Democrats of these counties are opposed to 
the action of their delegates and did.not consent to their ap- 
pointment. Fourth, the nomination of candidates,with two and 
perhaps three exceptions, selected by corporation influences be- 
cause of their supposed sympathy with and support of their in- 
terests. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON AND ABRAHAM LINCOLN ON CORPORATION CONTROL. 

While the people stayed at home, engaged in honest labor, the 
agents of the corporations traveled free, their expenses paid with 
the money taxed from the people, and procured the selection of 
these delegates. Can a party permitsuch things unrebuked and 
continue to be the party of Thomas Jefferson or the party of Demo- 
crats, and ofthe people. These thingsshould arouse the profound 
indignation of all the people in every State. 

The deliberate and audacious effort of the railway corpora- 
tions, their political managers and agents, to seize on the lib- 
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erty, right, and power of the sovereign people, toconvert their 
free homes into the private property of foreigners, compel them 
to pay tribute for them, and place the people in a condition of 
political slavery, should move men of all parties to indignant 
and determined action. 

The dangers to the people of the State of Florida and to the 
people of the United States, and to the Democratic party from 
the exercise of political power by railroad corporations is great 
and imminent. “ 

Abraham Lincoln, at the close of the war, gave this warning 
to our people: 

Isee in the near future a crisis approaching that unnerves me and causes 
me to tremble for the safety of my country. 

As aresult of the war corporations have been enthroned, and an era of 
corruption in high places will follow, and the money power of the country 
will endeavor to prolong its reign by working upon the prejudices of the 
people until all wealth is aggregated in a few hands and the Republic is de- 
re shat this moment more anxiety for the safety of my country than ever 
before, even in the midst of the war. God grant that my suspicions may 
prove groundless. 

Mr. CHANDLER. May I ask if the Senator is giving a quo- 
tation from President Lincoln? 

Mr. CALL. Yes, from President Lincoln. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Does the Senator state whence he takes 
the quotation? 

Mr.CALL. I get this quotation from an address made by 
Prof. Joseph Rodes Buchanan, M. D., of Boston, which is pub- 
lished, and I presume it is correct. 
published article. 


speech, if he will, the description of the pamphlet from which 
the quotation is taken, so that inquiry may be made. 

Mr. CALL. i 
which is Spectator Library, No. 4 (reprinted by permission 
from the Arenas for June and July, 1891), Revolutionary Meas- 
uresand Neglected Crimes. A discussion of the criminal ostenta- 
tion and extravagance of the present day with proposed measures 
for the abolition of theseevils. The pamphlet is by Prof. Joseph 
Rodes Buchanan, M. D. 

In 1786 Thomas Jefferson wrote to Washington “‘Itisan axiom 


of my mind that our liberty can never be safe but in the hands | 


of the people themselves.” 
DESPOTISM OF MONEY AND. GREED. 
Can our liberty remain in the hands of the people ina conven- 


tion created by denying representatives to 1,319 Democrats out | 
of 1,800 and giving their political power to afew delegates chosen | 


by the agents of the foreign owners of a corporation? 

Can the people's rights be safe in the hands of a convention of 
delegates composed largely of persons in the employment and 

y of foreigners and of their railway employés, and their officers 

ving interests at variance with those of the people themselves, 
and subject to be dismissed or retained in service at the will of 
the subjects of foreign states? 

These questions answer themselves. To require men to be 
silent and submit to them is to require them to be without honor 
or principle. There can be no free government if this condition 
of affairs shall continue. 

The power and rights of the people will bs forever gone, and 
a despotism of money and greed more heartless and wicked than 
that of any monarch the world has ever seen will take the place 
of our free republic. ' 

DEMOCRATIC PARTY THE FRIEND OF THE PEOPLE. 


The Democratic party, the child of the people, the representa- 
tive of the people’s sovereignty, the friend and defender of the 
rman and the laboring masses, a party organized to stand 
tween the masses and organized power, to check, limit, and re- 
strain its arbitrary and oppressive use when it shall be controlled 
by the organized power of railway corporations owned by foreign- 
ers, who hold in their power the means of Subsistence of more 
than a million of men who are now freemen but who will then 
become American slaves, and to whom this great Democratic 
ty has pledged both the rights of freemen, the control without 
intimidation of their own suffrage and laws that will secure them 
a just compensation for their labor; the Democratic party will 
then have become nothing but a name, its prestige and power 
will be forever gone. 

I have no personal interest in this matter. 
in the Senate if my life and health sha 
vote them to the rescue of the 
party from this great danger, an 
sult. Ihave confidence in the 


I have five years 
be spared. Ishall de- 
eople and of the Democratic 

I have no fear as to the re- 

ple and in the people’s gov- 
ernment. I know well that on the facts are presented to 
them—when this secret conspiracy t the people and the 
Democratic party is exposed to them they will be unanimous in 
their condemnation of it, and of all the persons engaged in it. 
I have confidence that when the laboring people of the United 
States perceive thatagreatand powerful aristocracy has grown up 





I get the quotation from the | 
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amongst us,wielding through the railway corporations a greater 
and more arbitrary power of taxation than both the Federal and 
State governments ss,with the power of concentrating their 
efforts, and combining large bodies of men for one object, a power 
as great as government possesses, and that this power is vested 
largely in the subjects of foreign governments, they will speedily 
devise a certain remedy for it. 
EFFECT OF RAILWAY INDEBTEDNESS AND TAXATION. 

The indebtedness of the people of the United States to the sub- 
jects of foreign countries is not unreasonably estimated to be more 
than $5,000,000,000, largely in railway securities which carry 
with them the practical control of the corporate franchises of the 
railway companies of the United States, with an unlimited and ir- 
responsible power to impose taxes on all the production, all the 
consumption, and all the transportation of the people. This isa 
power greater than the world hasever seen vested in afew private 
persons, many of them residentsand subjects of foreign countries, 
and it increasesevery year with the growth and increase of our 
population. 

Under its exercise $1,000,000,000 are annually taxed from the 
people of the United States, which, with the earnings of railway 
corporations from investments in other properties in the United 
States, will not improbably amount to $1,250,000,000 of annual 


| taxation upon the people. 


Under its exercise the market value of this franchise to tax 
the people of the United States has increased in value until it 
has absorbed the greater part of the property of the people of 


| t i : i ‘ » unc ’ imita- 
Mr. CHANDLER. I should like the Senator to put into his | ro Orie te ene aad it Te Shall be unchecked by some aS 


tion of law in a few years it will possess all the property values 


| and place the great body of the people in a condition of absolute 


| industrial sl rty. 
Twill state it now. I¢ isa pamphlet the title of | antennae mee Poverty 


The significant fact has been repeatedly stated in the Senate, 
and itseems to be based upon estimates reasonably certain, that 


| if the entire wealth and property values, including everything 


ae by the 62,000,000 of people in the United States, should 
divided into sixty-two parts and an inquiry made as to the 


| ownership of these parts, forty-two parts, or $42,000,000,000 would 
be found to belong to one hundred and eighty thousand families, 


averaging five persons to the family, or about two-thirds of a 
million of persons, and nineteen parts to sixty-one million two 
hundred and fifty thousand men, women, and children, and that 


| out of these nineteen parts, the sixty-one million and a third of 


American laboring men, women, and children must be fed, 
clothed, educated, and almost all the taxes, State and Federal, 
paid, and almost all the cost of maintaining the great lines of 
transportation and interest on this five billions of United States, 
State, county, and municipal bonds, all of which must be paid 
out of taxes levied on the things consumed by the people, and 
therefore paid almost entirely out of the nineteen parts left to 
sixty-one millions and a third of the people, after deducting 
forty-two parts for one hundred and eighty thousand families. 

It is nota matter of surprise, when we consider these significant 
facts that two or three persons representing these great powers 
should be able while the people slept to capture the Democratic 
convention of a Democratic State and appropriate the name and 
prestige of the Democratic party, the party of the people, to 
themselves and their candidates and representatives. 

I place myself in my own State in the front of this great con- 
test of the people against the exercise of political power by cor- 
porations. If need be, I will alone raise the banner of a pure 


| democracy—of government in the hands of the people alone. It 


must be made clear to the people that the methods pursued in 
these nominations will be fatal to the party and to the people 
unless public opinion shall promptly and firmly condemn and 

rohibit them, and this may be done within the lines of the 
emantatic party by the election of a Democratic Legislature of 
true Democrats and the exclusion of all railroad agents, attor- 
neys, and employés, and persons in sympathy with them from 
Democratic candidacy, and by the exclusion of the agents, attor- 
neys, and representatives of the foreign owners of corporate fran- 
chises from the exercise of political power in any form or shape. 
I invite them to free and fair and courteous discussion before the 
people of my own State of the propositions I have made. 

UNITY OF DEMOCRACY NECESSARY TO DEFEAT FORCE BILL. 

I again reiterate that the unity of the Democratic party and 
organization is all-important to the protection of the people from 
the evils of a conflict of race and the force bill; but this danger, 
so rashly provoked by the political managers of these two corpo- 
rations, can only be avoided by adhering to the great principle 
of the party that the people must rule and not corporations and 
their officials and managers, and for this reason I shall support 
and recommend the support of the candidates nominated, while 
I shall with oe I possess endeavor to make it clear to 
the people that attempt of the managers of these corpora- 
tions to seize the Democratic party as their convenient servant 
must be rebuked and prevented. 
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OWNERSHIP OF UNITED STATES BONDS. 

I hold in my hand a book published in 1887 by a distinguished 

rofessor of the University of Michigan and Cornell University 
who has given special attention to these subjects. I have not 
been able to got the figures of the census reports of the year 
1890, but I take from this book an analysis of territorial distri- 
bution of registered bonds held by private individuals. These 
bonds amounted in 1880 to $1,173,749, 250. 

Of this sum $319,937,800 was held by the national banks as security for their 


circulation. 
of a a * oe a od 


The census authorities further excluded from their final analysis the sum 
of $180,926,700 of 6 per cents. Asa result of these various deductions, there 
remains the sum of $644,990,400. 

‘These amounts are distributed as follows: 

The number of male holders was 42,262 and the amount held by 
them $327,185,500; the number of female holders was 29,325, hold- 
ing $90,353,350; the number of corporations holding was 1,527, 
and the amount held by them was $227,451,550. The total num- 
ber of holders in all in the United States was 73,114. 

Now, let us look at the Territorial distribution of these bonds. 
The New England States, exclusiveof corporations, at that date 
held $70,972,050, or 17 per cent of the total amount held. Their 
percentage of the total population was 8. The amount of bonds 
which would be properly assigned to them under the percentage of 
population would have been $33,403,108, instead of $70,972,050. 
The Middle States held $279,008,250, or 67 per cent, with a per- 
centage of 21 per cent of the total population. The Southern 
States held $13,139,800, or 3 per cent of the total amount held, 
and the percentage of population was 37. The Western States 
held $54,418,750, or 13 per cent of the total amount held, and their 
percentage of total population was 34. 

ITS EFFECT ON THE MASS OF THE PEOPLE. 

Thus you perceive that under the system of multiplied taxa- 
tion, through the national debt and through railroad and mu- 
nicipal bonds, these Southern States, with 34 per cent of popula- 
tion, are paying to the holders of these bonds in other States not 
only the taxes which they should pay to the Government, but are 
paying to them principal and interest upon these bonds out of 
their own separate and distinctive share of the property of the 
United States. 

You will see, therefore, Mr. President, that there is reason 
for the judgment which these distinguished prelates and minis- 
ters and the great body of religious and political opinion have 
formed in regard to the present condition of the people, and for 
the solicitude which they feel. If we are to permit political 
power to be exercised by this great organized wealth of the 
country, then, indeed, Mr. President, may we anticipate greater 
evils in the future than any of us have seen in the past. 

When you add together the national taxation for bonds, of 
which only 3 per cent is owned in the Southern States, and all 
of which passes immediately from the Treasury of the United | 
States to the corporations of the Eastern and Middle States, and 
the State and local and municipal debt aggregating by the last | 
census $6,803,437 ,771, and consider that all this vast amount has 
to be paid out of nineteen parts of sixty-two parts, and that a 
power of compulsory payment in the form of State, municipal, 
and corporate taxation is conferred upon 180,000 families in the 
United States, and further that the power of making money 
scarce is also by our laws vested in these 180,000 families, we be- 
gin to realize the condition in which 61,000,000 of American 
people are placed if we shall also permit them to exercise polit- 
ical power. 








To Define the Crime of Murder, Provide Penalty Therefor, and 
to Abolish the Punishment of Death: 


: SPEECH 


or 
‘N - \ ' 
tEN. NEWTON MARTIN CURTIS, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 9, 1892. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
, TheSPEAKER. TheClerk will report the order made yester- 
ay. 
The Clerk read as follows: . 
Resolved, That Thursday, the 9th day of June, instant, after the reading of 
the Journal, be set apart for the consideration of billsreported from the Com- 
Thittee on the Judiciary, in such order as they may be called up by the chair- 
man of the committee, not to interfere with appropriation bills. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas, chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee [Mr. CULBERSON], is recognized. 


— 


MURDER AND MANSLAUGHTER. 

Mr. CULBERSON. [I call up the bill (H. R. 6791) to define 
the crimes of murder in the first and second degree and man- 
slaughter, and providing punishment therefor. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That whoever purposely and with premeditated malice, 
or in the perpetration of, or in the attempt to perpetrate, any rape, arson, 
robbery, or burglary, or by administering poison, or causing the same to be 
done, within any fort, arsenal, dockyard, magazine, or in any other place or 
district of country under the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States, or 
upon the a seas, or any arm of thesea, or in any river, haven, creek, basin, 
or bay within the admiralty jurisdiction of the United States and out of the 
jurisdiction of any particular State,kills any human being, is guilty of mur- 
der in the first degree, and upon conviction thereof shall suffer death, or im- 
prisonment at hard labor during life, in the discretion of the jury, such dis- 
cretion to be expressed in their verdict. 

Sec. 2. That whoever within any of the places named, or upon orin any of 
the waters mentioned in the preceding section, purposely and maliciously, 
but without premeditation, kills any human being, is guilty of murder in the 
second degree, and upon conviction thereof shall be imprisoned at hard labor 
during life, or for any period not less than ten years. 

Src. 3. That whoever within any of the places or upon or in any of the 
waters mentioned in the first section unlawfully kills any human being with- 
out malice, express or implied, either voluntarily upon sudden heat, orinvol- 
untarily, butin the commission of an unlaw/ul act, is guilty of manslaughter, 
and upon conviction thereof shall be imprisoned at hard labor not less than 
one nor more than twenty years. 

Sec. 4. That section 5339 and section 5341 be, and the sams are hereby, re- 
pealed. 

Mr. CULBERSON. [yield such time to the gentleman from 
Ohio[Mr. Ezra B. TAYLOR] as he may desire; and I respectfully 
ask the House to preserve order, as this is an important measure. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Mr.Speaker, I presume some mem- 
bers of this House will be surprised when I say to them that hith- 
erto there has been no definition of the crime of murder under 
United States statutes, and no distinction between murder in the 
firstand murder in the second degree. So that ifa man is put upon 
trial for what is murder at common law, he must either be acquit- 
ted altogether or must suffer the extreme penaltyofdeath. The 
result of this condition of the law has been that in many cases 
convictions have beenextremely hard toobtain, the punishment 
of death appearing to be unjust under the peculiar circumstances. 
The Attorney-General has frequently called attention to this sub- 
ject, especially in his report for 1891. A bill defining murder in 
the first and second degrees wasintroduced into this House early 
in the session, and referred to the Judiciary Committee. After 


| a full and most careful consideration of the whole matter the 


bill just read was reported favorably as a substitute for the orig- 
inal bill. 

In the consideration of this matter and the preparation of this 
bill by the committee the statutes of all the States have been 
carefully examined. No word of importance is used in the bill 
taat has not received a well-known and well-fixed construction 
from the highest courts. The bill declares that if murder by 
premeditated malice is committed incertain ways defined it shall 
be murder in the first degree; but where murder is committed 
without premeditation, though maliciously and purposely, it is 
defined as murder in the second degree. Iltisalso provided, and 
in this respect there is a difference from the law of some of the 
States on this subject, that in the discretion of the jury murder 
even in the first degree may be punished by imprisonment at 
hard labor for life, instead of exacting in all cases the severest 
penalty—the death punishment. 

Mr. LANHAM. What is the punishment for murder in the 
second degree as defined in this bill? 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I will read the provision: 

That whoever within any of the places named, or upon or in any of the 
waters mentioned in the preceding section, purposely and maliciously, but 
without premeditation, kills any human being, is guilty of murder in the 
second degree, and upon conviction thereof shall be imprisoned at hard 
labor during life, or for any period not less than ten years. 

Then in regard to manslaughter there is this provision: 

That whoever within any of the piaces or upon orin any of the waters 
mentioned in the first section unlawfully kills any human being without 
malice, express or implied, either voluntarily upon sudden heat, or involun- 
tarily, but in the commission of an unlawful act, is guilty of manslaughter, 
and upon conviction thereof shall be imprisoned at hard labor not less than 
one nor more than twenty years. 

The greatest departure in the bill from the law as it exists in 
some of the States is in the provision that at the discretion of 
the jury murder even in the first degree may be punished by 
imprisonment for life. A provision of this kind, although not 
universal throughout the Union, hasexisted in many of the States 
for a long time; and the repori comes to me from such communi- 
ties that it has worked satisfactorily to the people, and that they 
would not change it on any consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to occupy further time. This is 
an important bill, and I trust it will be favorably regarded by 
the House. My friend from New York [Mr. Currts] desires to 
offer an amendment. I[ yield to him for that purpose, and for 
such brief remarks as he may see fit to make in support of his 
amendment. 

Mr. CULBERSON. How much time does the gentleman from 
New York want? 
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Mr. CURTIS. F ask that I may be allowed to proceed with- 
Oui limit. 

Mr. CULBERSON, I can not agree to give the gentleman 
unlimited time. 

Mr. CURTIS. If I ba allowed to go on without limit, I will 
speak briefly, and not being under pressure will not be obliged 
to speak rapidly, and thereby exhaust my voice. 

Mr. CULBERSON. How much time does the gentleman want? 

M. CURTIS. I want to go over as briefly as possible the sali- 
ent points of the argument. I would rather not have my time 
limited. Iwill be governed by the sense of the House. If I find 
any unwillingness to listen to what I wish to adduce in support 
of the principle which I ask the House to sanction, I will desist. 

Mr. CULBERSON. The gentleman from New York will un- 
derstand that I am besieged on all sides with reference to bills 
here, and I[ do trust that he will not upon aquestion of this sort— 
a mere question of ethies—take up the time of the House unrea- 
sonably. 

Mr.CURTIS. I will not. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I desire to say to my colleague on 
the committee [Mr. CULBERSON] that I had an understanding 
with the gentleman from New York that he should be brief, 
although he does not desire to bse limited. 

The SPEAKER. The amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute proposed by the gentleman from New York will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R.7197) to define the crimes of murder in the first and second de- 
gree, and manslaughter, and providing punishment thereof, and to abolish 
the punishment of death. 

Be it enacted, etc., That whoever purposely and with premeditated malice, 
or in the perpetration of, or in the attempt to perpetrate, “sd rape, arson, 
robbery, or burglary, or by administering poison, or causing the same to be 
done, within any fort, arsenal, dockyard, magazine, or in any other place 
or district of country under the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States, 
or upon the high seas, or any arm of the sea, or in any river, haven, creek, 
basin, or bay within the admiralty jurisdiction of the United States, and 
out of the jurisdiction of any particular State, kills any human being, is 
guilty of murder in the first d ee, and upon conviction thereof shall suf- 
fer imprisonment at hard labor during life. 

SkEc. 2. That whoever within any of the places named, or upon or in any of 
the waters mentioned in the preceding section, purposely and maliciously, 
but without premeditation, kills any human being, is = of murder in 
the second degree, and upon conviction thereof shall be 
labor for a period of not more than twenty years. 

Src. 3. That whoever within any of ee or upon or in any of the 
waters mentioned in the first section, unlawfully kills any human being with- 
out malice, express or implied, either voluntarily upon sudden heat, or invol- 
untarily, butin the commission of an unlawful act, is guilty of manslaughter, 
and upon conviction thereof shall be imprisoned at hard labor for a period 
of not more than ten years. 

Skc. 4. That any person convicted of an offense to which the punishment 
of death is now specifically affixed by the laws of the United States shall be 
sentenced to imprisonment at hard labor for the term of his or her natural 
life, and any person convicted of an offense to which the punishment of death 
or such other punishment as the court inits discretion may direct, is affixed, 
the maximum punishment shall be imprisonment at hard labor for the term 
ot his or her natural life. 

Sxc. 5. That the punishment of death prescribed for the violation of any 
provision of the United States statutes is hereby abolished, and all laws and 
parts of laws inconsistent with this act are hereby repealed. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I desire first to acknowledge the 
“courtesy of«the Judiciary Committee, and particularly that of 
my friend from Ohio [Mr. EzRA B. TAYLOR], for consenting to 
have my bill offered as a substitute for the one reported by the 
committee. 
l agree with my friend, the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee [Mr. CULBERSON], that House bill 6791 is an important 
meagre. I also agree, in the main, with the views expressed by 


my friend from Ohio, who has soclearly explained the provisions 
of this bill, and the pressing need of enacting a measure to define 
_ crime of murder in the first and second degree, and man- 
slaughter. 


I call the special attention of the House to his language, that— 


Hitherto there has been no definition of the crime of murder under United 
States statutes, and no distinction between murder in the first and murder 
in the second degree. So that if a man a upon trialfor whatis murder 
at common law, he must either be acquit altogether or must suffer the ex- 
treme penalty of death. The result of this condition of the law has been 
that in many cases convictions have been extremely hard to obtain, the 
a of death appearing to be unjust under the peculiar circum- 
stances. 


The simple statementof the fact that the criminal code of the 
United States has stood for more than an hundred years without 
revision or amendment should be enough to convince this House 
of the necessity for proceeding promptly to discharge a duty 
which all preceding Congresses have neglected, that of re- 
modeling the criminal code to make it conform to the spirit of 
the age in which we live. 

Sir William Blackstone, in his treatise on crimes and punish- 
ments, stated that the criminal codes of England and continental 
countries were crude and imperfect in comparison with their 
civil codes; and this criticism is doubtless as true to-day as when 
it was made, and will apply with peculiar force to the relative 
condition of the civil and criminal laws of the United States. 
While many countries in Europe have made successful efforts 


mprisoned at hard 
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to remedy some of these defects, Congress has done nothing in 
that direction, Many States of the Union more than a century 
ago adopted wholesome provisions, which Congress now for the 
first time is taking into serious consideration. 

Fully approving those provisions of House bill 6791, defining 
the crime of murder in the first and second degree, and man- 
slaughter, I do, nevertheless, mostearnestly protestagainst that 
pernicious principle now for the first time sought to be intro. 
duced into the Federal statutes—that of authorizing juries, in 
their discretion, to affix the punishment of death or imprison- 
ment for life as a penalty for murder in the first degree. And 
I oppose the retention ob the death penalty asa punishment for 
any crime. 

OBJECTIONS TO JURIES AFFIXING PUNISHMENTS. 

[ will first state my objections to that provision of the bill 
which confers upon juries the power to affix in their discretion 
one of two penalties as a punishment for the crime of murder in 
the first degree. 

I am not one who would willingly take from juries any of the 
rights and powers derived from the common law, nor such as 
have, in the progress of human affairs, been conferred by wis» 
statutes; but I am opposed to conferring additional powers 
which are inconsistent with the fundamental principles consti- 
tuting trials by jury whereby the juror takes upon himself the 
duties of legislator and judge. The conferring on juries the 
pn contemplated by this bill will be detrimental to the pub- 

ic safety, and imperil the personal rights and liberties of every 

citizen charged with violating thelaws. The rights and duties 
of legislators, judges and juries are distinct, and should be kept 
roe andindependént. If allowed to mingle or overianv each 
other the great objects of civil government, which. are to secure 
to every man his natural rights and the blessings of life to be 
enjoyed in safety and tranquility, will be endangered. 

Among the earliest prohibitions in the Constitution is that 
against the enactment of ex post facto laws, following next after 
the declaration that ‘‘the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspended unless when in cases of rebellion or in- 
vasion the public safety may require it,” which, with that sub- 
sequent provision that the trial of all crimes, except in cases of 
impeachment, shall bs by jury, specifies the Constitutional pro- 
visions which secure to every citizen protection to life, liberty, 
and property. 

** He post facto laws” are defined to be ‘‘ such as create or ag- 
gravate crime, or increase the punishment, or change the rules 
of evidence for the purpose of conviction.” Their chief element 
is that of uncertainty. Therefore, any statute which creates o: 
defines a crime, and which may in the future bea subject to dil- 
ferent interpretations, or its violators be punished by different 
er ease possesses the very essence of uncertainty, and is in vio- 

ation of the spirit of the article of the Constitution referred to. 

The long controversy growing out of cases of libel, which led 
to the Fox act, in 1792, ‘‘ to remove doubts respecting the func- 
tions.of juries in cases of libel,” settled a disputed question, since 
which intent, in cases of libel, like premeditation and malice in 
cases of homicide, is held to constitute an element to be consid- 
ered in determining guilt and the degree of crime, and comes 
within the jurisdiction of juries; since that time there has been 
| little, if any, alteration in their jurisdiction in England. 

Burke correctly states the principle which should govern Jeg- 
islatures and juries, that ‘‘ juries ought to take the law from the 


bench only, but it is our business that they should hear nothing 
from the bench but what is agreeable to the principles of the 
constitution. The jury are to hear the judge, the judge is to 
hear the law, where it speaks plain, and where it does not he is 
to hear the legislature,” which should “‘fix the law in such a 
manner as to resemble, as it ought, the great author of all law. 
in whom there is no variableness nor shadow of turning.” 

Lord Bacon says: 

Certainty is so essential to a law as without it a law can not be just. It is 


a good rule, that is the best law which gives least liberty to the arbitrage © 
the judge. 

And Burke condemns the principle of discretionary power in 
juries: 

A large and liberal construction in ascertaining offenses, and a discre 
tionary power in punishing them, is the idea of criminal equity, which is, in 
truth, a monster in jurisprudence. It signifies nothing whether a court for 


this purpose be a committee of council or a House of Commons or a House 
of Lords, the liberty of the subject will be equally subverted by it. 


My friend from Ohio [Mr. Ezra B. TAYLOR] says that— 


A provision of this kind, although not universal throughout the Union, 
| has existed in many of the States for a long time, and the report comes to 





me from such communities that it is satisfactory to the people, and that 
they would n5t change it on any consideration. 


An examination of the records as to the operations of this 

| principle in the States where adopted will satisfy my friend, and 
the House, I doubt not, that the principle isa vicious one. That 

it has worked satisfactorily is maintained on the ground that 

verdicts, with findings for life imprisoment have been found 
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against persons tried for atrocious crimes, where verdicts of guilt 
could not have been obtained under provisions requiring the in- 
fiction of thedeath penalty. This argument condems thesever- 
ity of thelaw, the extreme penalty of which cannot be enforced, 
except under circumstances of unusual excitement. Juries have 
been led to render verdicts reflecting the passions of the com- 
munity, and in cases where they have not awarded the severest 
penalty the mob have frequently resorted to violence, and in- 
flicted it, whereas, had a milder penalty been the maximum of the 
law, the sentence inflicting it would have been acquiesced in. 
The miscarriage of justice and the failure to convict in capital 
cases, grow out of conditions similar to those stated by Sir Wil- 
liam Blackstone, which condemn the severity of the law rather 
than the conduct of those selected to vindicate it. 


lation of the sixth verse of the ninth chapter of Genesis, as it 
appears in the St. Jamesversion. Calmet, Osterwald, Wycliffe, 
and Scio have each rejected the words “ by man” in the sixth 
verse. These words do not appear in the Septaugint. Theydo 
not appear in the Vulgate, which is considered by many to be 
the best translation. It is important to know that this differ- 
ence of opinion exists among learned men respecting the mean- 
ing of the verse, which has been quoted as divine authority for 
the taking of human life for the shedding of man’s blood. 

The antediluvians subsisted on an exclusively vegetable dict. 
To Noah God said: 


And the fear of you and the dread of you shall be upon every beast of the 
earth, and upon every fowl of the air, upon all that moveth upon the earth, 


| and upon all the fishes of the sea; into your hands are they delivered. 


The mercy of juries will often make them strain a point and bring in a lar- 
ceny to be under the value of 12d, when it is really of much greater value; | 
put this is a kind of pious perjury, and does not at all excuse our common | 


law in this respect from the imputation of severity, but rather strongly cen- 
fesses the charge. 


and if adopted will direct verdicts on the same principles which 


Every moving thing that liveth shall be meat for you; even as the green 
herb have I given you all things. 
But flesh with the life thereof, which is the blood thereof, shall ye no: eat. 


In authorizing Noah and his descendants to partake of meat, 


| God coupled with it the declaration of the sacredness of life, that 
The tendency of this innovation is in the direction of mob law, | 


rule in Judge Lynch’s court, organized on the assumption that | 
vigilance committees possess all the functions of government, | 
| tertained by learned men as to the meaning of the Noahic law, 


legislative, judicial, and executive. 

The criminal records of the States in which this principle is 
established show the greatest number of reene In fact, 
the jurisdiction of Judge Lynch is confined almost entirely to 
States in which juries are authorized to determine guilt and fix 
the penalty. The workings of this principle have not been sat- 
isfactory in the State of Minnesota at least, for in 1883 she re- 
pealed the statute authorizing it. 

If the jurisdiction of juries in criminal cases tried in United 
St:t2s courts is to be increased, as provided by this bill, to ent- 
power them to affix punishment in their discretion, the next 
step, I conceive, in perfecting this system in the direction it 
tends, will be that of selecting jurors by ballot at popular elec- 
tions. 


THE DEATH PENALTY UNDESIRABLE, AND NOT SUSTAINED BY DIVINE 
AUTHORITY. 


Mr. Speaker, the principle [ wish to have introduced into the | 


Federal Statutes by House bill 7197, the total abolition of the 
punishment of death, is something more than a mere question 
of etaics, as stated by my friend from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON]. 
It is a practical question, and is entitled to be considered on its 
merits. If the introduction of this principle will tend to pro- 
mote good order in society, improve the administration of jus- 


tice, and lessen crime we should give it our assent. We should | 
: 8 | kind of laws; which is a subject of immense extent, and foreign from our 


hesitate if it tends to demoralize society, to lessen restraints 
upon the vicious, weaken administration, or relinquishes any 
great or actual deterrent fromcrime. It hasits ethical side, 
but I will not in this discussion use the arguments of the moral- 
ists who oppose capital punishment on the ground that it is un- 
authorized, unjust, and unchristian. 

The individual has the natural right to protect himself from 
assault and death, and all codes protect him in the proper exer- 
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employ its forces in protecting the individual from violence, and 
society from the acts of the unbridled and vicious. The indi- 


vidual, at the moment of attack, may employ all means at hand | 


to save his life until rescued; and the state, in defense of the in- 
dividual, its peace and tranquillity, can go as far in maintaining 
its authority as civilized nations, in the exercise of just and equal 


laws, haveever gone. While anindividual may use every means 
for his protection when menaced and in imminent peril, he can not, 


under the fiction of self-defense, carry it to the destruction of his | 


assailant when the assailant is disarmed and in keeping of the 
police. Nor can a state find judicious warrant for going be- 
yond the disarming and confining of adisorderly person. A sin- 
gle step beyond the line of safety is one step in the direction of 
that condition of society where brute force, not reason, rules. 

_ In advocating this principle we are early warned not to leg- 
islate against the laws of God and the criminal codes of civil- 
ized states, perfected by the wisdom of ages. We are treated 
to an enumeration of penalties prescribed in codes established 


in the infancy of the human race as worthy ef perpetual observ- | 


ance by enlightened nations, and commanded to hold as binding 


upon us and all future generations of men, the laws enacted for | 
arude and barbarous people. This warning would be sufficient | 


to deter if justified by truth. So respectable are the chief ad- 


vocates of the theory that the instructions given to Noah, or at | 


least such as it suits their convenience to observe, are binding On | end of alllaws. Whatever laws shall be framed according to that rule, di- 


mankind, and that no state can be well governed unless her laws 


are enacted in conformity with those instructions, that I prefer to | 


oppose their opinions by the views of men whose learning will 


— respectful consideration wherever their names are 
spoken, 


Many learned men have disputed the correctness of the trans- | 





blood, its symbol, they should not eat. Some learned men have 
construed the sixth verse as a prohibition against cannibalism, 
and not a punishment for homicidal crime. 

With the references already made to the different opinions en- 


I conclude all reference to the warning of those who declare 
that the abolition of the death penalty is contrary to the law of 


| God, by quoting the language of theologians whose learning and 


piety will, I trust, protect them from the assaults which the par- 
tially learned are ever ready to make on those not of their sect, 
training, or convictions. 

Richard Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, book 3, chapter 10: 


Finally, that albeit the end continue, as in that law of theft specified, and 
in a great part of those ancient judicials itdoth; yet forasmuch as there isnot 
in all respects the same subject or matter remaining for which they were 
first instituted, even this is sufficient cause of change: and therefore laws, 
though both ordained of God himself, and the end for which they were or- 
dained continuing, may notwithstanding cease, if by alterations of persons 
or times they be found insufficient to attain untothatend. In which respect 
why may we not presume that God doeth even call for such change or al- 
teration as the very condition of things themselves doth make necessary? 


John Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion, book 4, chap- 
ter 20, sections 14, 15, 16: 

From the magistracy we next proceed to the laws, which are the strong 
nerves of civil polity, or, according to an appellation which Cicero has bor- 


| rowed from Plato, the souls of states, without which magistracy cannot sub- 
| sist, as on the other hand without magistrates laws areofnoforce. Noobser- 





vation therefore can be more correct than this, that the law is a silent mag- 
istrate, and the magistrate a speaking law. Though I have promised to 
show by what laws a Christian State ought to be regulated, it will not be 
reasonable for any person to expect a long discussion respecting the best 


present object. 

I will briefly remark however, by the way, what laws it may piously use 
before God and be rightly governed by among men. And even this I would 
have preferred passing over in silence ifI did not know that it is a point on 
which many persons run into dangerous errors. For some deny that a State 
is well constituted which neglects the polity of Moses and is governed by the 
common laws of nations. The dangerous and seditious nature of this opin- 
ion I leave to the examination of others; it will be sufficient for me to have 
evinced it to be false and foolish. Now, itis necessary to observe that com- 
mon distinction which distributes all the laws of God promulgated by Moses 
into mural, ceremonial, and judicial: and these different kinds of laws are 


what does not. Nor let any one be embarrassed by this scruple, that even 
the ceremonial and judicial precepts are included in the moral. 

The moral law, therefore, with which I shall begin, being comprised in 
two leading artitles, of which one simply commands us to a God with 
pure faith and piety, and the other enjoins us to embrace men with sincere 
love; this law, 1 say, is the true and eternal rule of righteousness, pre- 
scribed to men of all ages and nations who wish to conform their lives to 
the will of God. For this is his eternal and immutable will, that he himself 
be worshiped by us all, and that we mutually loveoneanother. The cere- 
monial law was the pupilage of the Jews with which it pleased the Lord to 
exercise that people during a state resembling childhood till that ‘‘fullness 
of the time” should come when he would fully manifest his wisdom to the 


| world, and would exhibit the reality of those things which were then adum- 


brated in figures. The judicial law, given to them as a political constitu- 
tion, taught them certain rules of equity and justice by which they might 
—— themselves in a harmless and peaceable manner towards each 
other. 

As the ceremonies therefore might be violated without any abrogation or 
injury of piety, so the eon and duties of love remained of perpetual 
obligation, notwithstanding the abolition of all these judicial ordinances. 
If this be true, certainly all nations are left at liberty to enact such laws as 
they shall find to be respectively expedient for them; provided they be 
framed according to that perpetual rule of love, so that, though they vary 
in form, they may havethesameend. For those barbarous and savage laws, 
which rewarded theft and permitted promiscuous concubinage, with others 
still more vile, execrable, and absurd, I am very far from thinking ought to 
be considered as laws: since they are not only violations of all righteous- 
ness, but outrages against humanity itself. Now, as it is certain that 
the law of God, which we call the moral law, is no other than a declaration 
of natural law, and of that conscience which has been engraven by God 
on the minds of men, the whole rule of this equity of which we now speak is 
prescribed init. This equity therefore must alone be the scope and rule and 


rected to that object, and limited to that end, there is no reason why we 
should censure them, however they may differ from the Jewish law, or from 
each other. 


They who defend this law and regard it of p2rpetual obliga- 
tion, they who love to linger in the humid atmosphere of Mount 
Ararat, and fondly cling with blind devotion to the ceremon- 
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ies instituted for sojourners in the wilderness, slowly emerging 
from centuries of slavery, must oer have refused to trace 
with the Magi the course of that star which illumined the world, 
have avoided the manger, the carpenter's shop, the fisherman's 
cottage; have stuffed their ears with cobwebs of brutal preju- 
dice, that the lessons taught by the Sermon on the Moynt 
might not enter their hearts; have veiled their eyes with ven- 
geance, that they might not see how He, in the extreme agony 


of His suffering for man, forgave His persecutors, again de- | 


clared the law of reform, and took to His home the repentant 
thief. They may search in vain through the chronicles of the 
theocracy for the record of a single execution for murder under 
His administration of nearly thirty centuries. It is recorded 
that Levi, Absalom, and David, and other men of renown offended 
against this law, yet they died ‘‘ in battle or in bed.” 

That this punishment has come down to us from the earliest 


period of time, that it has been sanctioned by the criminal codes | 
of all races and naticus of men, is no just reason for its contin- | 


uance in the polity of a free and enlightened state. If age and 
universality are sound arguments to be offered for the contin- 
uance of this ancient principle, so they are equally sound and 
conclusive against every effort for progress, against.every dis- 
covery in science, the perfection of the arts, the use of inventions, 
and theemploymentof thefruits of genius. Age and universality 
have ever been the ready arguments of those who have stood in 
the way of progress. Every invention, every discovery has been 
compelled to fight its way to recognition against ancient the- 
ories, through convictions maintained and protected by punish- 
ments, proscriptions, and abuse. 

Those whoclaim it to be our duty to continue the laws of past ages 
are of the same class of men Sir Thomas More spoke of as those 
‘‘ who thoughtit a mortal sin to be wiser than their grandfathers.” 
They have lived in every age, valiant defenders of established 
customsand laws. Theysuppressed Galileo Galilei , and sent him 
to a dungeon “ guilty of having seen the earth revolve around the 
sun,” by an invention which disclosed to mortal eyes the handi- 
works of Him in whose name they resisted truth and science. 
Their names have been forgotten, concealed in the molding rec- 
ords of unused libraries, his is whispered to the student and 
mariner by the stars and planets as often as he observes their 
course. 

Morse pleaded with the stubborn defenders of physical laws, 
whose limits wise legislators pretended to definitely under- 
stand as not to include the possibility of transmitting intelligence 
to distant places by lightning, and asked those who satin this 
Chamber only a generation ago for a petty pittance to construct 
to a neighboring city and put into practical operation an inven- 
tion which, notwithstanding the difficulty attending its intro- 
duction, in the short space of the active period of a single life, 
has, like ‘‘ the wings of the morning,” carried blessings to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. 

The students of science have discovered, but by slow degrees, 
the natural laws governing the physical universe. These additions 
to the sum of human knowledge have enlarged the sphere and in- 
creased the sum of human happiness. Let legislatures seek to 
discover those laws which will best regulate the relations of man 
to man in society, the principles underlying the best system to 
regulate human concerns. To ‘‘ know thyself,” to ‘‘ know thy 
fellow-man,” to know the impulses which move the:springs of ac- 
tion, will enable them to properly adjust the rewardsand punish- 
ments now too little acted upon, ifat all understood. It will es- 
tablish a system which willsecure the primary object of govern- 
ment, “the greatest good to the greatest number.” The inert 
legislator, the blind adherent to past regulations, ought to be 
warned by the fate of thatnation which closed its history in the 
single enactment that there should be no change in its laws. 

INEFFICIENCY OF THE DEATH PENALTY. 


No one will maintain that our criminal laws are enacted on the 
rinciple of giving the greatest protection to the well-disposed 
rom the acts of the unbridled and vicious. The orderly are not 
secured that safety and protection to life and property which 
wise laws should afford. The vicious are held to no certain ac- 
count for their most atrocious acts. Our laws are not en- 
forced because the sentiments of our people rise in rebellion 
against the infliction of irredeemable penalties. Let the 
criminal laws be. revised so that certainty of punishment 
will take the place of severe penalties, now seldom awarded 
and next to impossible to have inflicted, first, because of the 
reluctance of juries to convict, and, second, by the exercise 
of executive clemency—granted not on account of the inno- 
cence of the prisoner, but because a concentration of social and 
political infiuence is found to beastronger power to override and 
strike down the hand of justice than the simple plea of inno- 
cence. 

We are daily informed by the public journals that the most 
atrocious offenses are committed with impunity, and that homi- 
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| cidal crimes have increased out of all proportion to the popula. 
tion. While the population of the United States within the last 
decade has increased about 20 per cent, the number of homi- 
cidal crimes has increased more than 400 per cent. During 
these years the nation has been singularly free from great ca- 
lamities, war, pestilence, and famine, conditions that disrupt so- 
ciety and paralyze administration. Yet, in a period of unparal- 
leled financial prosperity, homicidal crimes have increased from 
1 in 35,000 in 1882 to 1 in 10,000 in 1891, as shown by statistics 
collected by the Chicago Tribune, which are approximately cor- 
rect and entitled to the fullest credit. They are accepted as 
the most complete to be obtained in this country. That the 
method by which they are collected and revised may be under- 
stood, I give entire the letter of the statistician of that office, de- 
tailing the manner in which the work isdone. These statistics 
show not only a rapid increase in homicidal crimes, but the 
more rapid decline in awarding and inflicting the prescribed 
punishments therefor. 
THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE, EDITORIAL ROOMS, 
Chicago, March 6, 1892, 

DEAR SiR: Your favor requesting statistics of homicidal crimes in the 
United States is at hand. MayI prelude them with the statement that, of 
course, the lists are ‘not complete. I may state, however, that I am confi- 
dent, so far as homicides are concerned, that they represent fully 90 per 
cent of the accurate number, and that the hangings and lynchings are sub- 
stantially complete. I may also add that these statistics are made up from 
the daily telegraphic reports to the morning papers of this city and then 
supplemented from a daily scrutiny of the representative papers in every 
prominent city in the United States which quite completely cover the re- 


spective States. I submit the following statement for the past ten years as 
annually published in the Tribune: 











re Hang- Lynch. 
Year. | Murders. ings. | ings. 
467 121 117 


107 135 
123 195 
108 181 
83 133 
79 123 
144 
98 15 
102 126 
123 195 
25 36 
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My general impression is that the fewest murders in proportion to popu- 
lation are committed in Maine, Rhode Island, Vermont, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, and Wisconsin. 

Of the total number of hangings in ten years 518 have been in Northern 
ae and 728 in Southern; of lynchings 426 in the North and 1,150 in the 

South. 
Trusting this may supply the information youdesire, Iremain, 


Yours, very truly, can» c - 
Associats Editor Tribune. 


Hon. N. M. CurrTIs. 


In 1882, 8 per cent of those who committed homicidal crimes 
suffered the extreme penalty of the law. In 1891 only 2 percent 
| suffered that penalty. 
Mr. COBB of Alabama. Do you mean to assert that all those 
| who did not suffer the extreme penalty went unpunished? 
Mr. CURTIS. Ido not mean to say that all the remainder 
| went entirely unpunished, but there was ageneral failure to en- 
force the sanctions of the law. 
| Mr. COBB of Alabama. But they got the punishment that 
you provide in your bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Not many of them; a very few. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall be glad to answer the questions of my 
friend, but as I am pressed for time and compelled to state hur- 
riedly the different points inmy argument, I ask that gentlemen 
will withhold questions until I am through, when I witl endeavor 
to answer such as they may desire to propound, 

If capital punishment did in fact deter from crime, it might 
be continued as a measure of expediency; but when it affords no 
protection to society, and all its tendencies are todebase and <e- 
moralize, what reason have we for continuing it in our criminal 
statutes? I do not claim, nor do the advocates of capital punis!i- 
ment claim, that penalties are in themselves sufficient to pre- 
vent crime, or that any punishment, however severe or certain 
in its infliction, will altogether banish crime. We all believe, 
I doubt not, that pn trial and the certain infliction of spe- 
cific penalties will do all that laws can actomplish for the sup- 
pression of crime. The character of a nation’s laws reflect tho 
moral and social condition of its peor Nor have the people 
of any nation risen higher than the spirit of the laws by which 
they have been long governed. Laws should be a crystallization 
of the best sentiment of the people, and calculated to lead the 
nation toa higher plane of administration. 

Such systems have promoted civilization, and it is the only 
sure method by which to secure progress in the future. Pre- 
scribe mild penalties and provide for their certain enforcement, 
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which can never be done unless the laws command the respect 
ana approval of the people in whose hands their administration 
lies. That laws should commend themselves to and be suitable 
to the condition of a nation was understood and expressed by 
Solon. When asked if he had prepared the best code he could 
have written for the Athenians, he answered: ‘‘ Not the best 
code I could have prepared, but the best code the Athenians are 
now able to bear.” 

The code of many States, particularly our criminal code, are 
not laws under the definition ‘‘A municipal law is a rule of ac- 
tion prescribed by the supreme power in a State, commanding 
what is right and prohibiting what is wrong.” Nor under the 
definition of that other learned Englishman, who in pertinent 
interrogatory and answer gives us the constituent elements of a 
State, and says: 

And sovereign law, that State's collected will, 
Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill. 

A criminal law whose sanctions are not enforced against 98 
per cent of those who violate its provisions, evidently lacks the 
essential elements of a law, because it does not properly express 
the ‘‘State’s collected will.” 

ABOLITION OF THE DEATH PENALTY JUSTIFIED BY EXPERIENCE. 

Nations which have had much that is common to ours, and 
governed by a system of laws producing beneficial results, may 
well be imitated, for experience isasafeteacher. History gives 
us the results of every system of government which has been 
tried, and to those which were governed by cruel and sanguin- 
ary laws we are little indebted for lessons in the sciences, the 
arts, in jurisprudence, in patriotism. To Athens we owe most 
for theory and example, pertaining to the age of Pericles. At 
the close of his eventful career he declared that the circumstance 
in his whole life the most worthy of mention and remembrance 
was this: ‘‘ That he nevercaused asingle citizen to puton mourn- 
ing.” 

Ko Rome we owe most for that period when, under the opera- 
tion of the Porcian law, she did not for more than two centuries 
inflict the punishment of death on a single citizen. It was then 
she attained her greatest power and perfected that system of 
laws, the principles of which have been so incorporated into 
those of succeeding nations that to-day she sways by the silent 
influence of her laws many times more people than her triumph- 
ant eagles ever looked down uponas provinces or allies. Cicero, 
statesman and lawyer, spoke the sentiment prevailing in Rome’s 
best period: 

Far be from us the punishment of death, its ministers, its instruments. 
Remove them not only from actual operation on our bodies, but banish 
them from our eyes, our ears, and thoughts. For not only the-execution, 
but the apprehension, the existence, the very mention of these things is dis- 
graceful to a freeman, to a Roman citizen. 

The Empress Elizabeth, of Russia, in 1758, forbade the inflic- 
tion of the punishment of death during her reign, and in 1768 
Empress Catherine II caused this prohibition for all‘ offenses 
but that of treason to bs incorporated in her code of criminal 
laws. Blackstone, in commenting on acode of laws which de- 
clared one hundred and sixty offenses worthy of instant death, 
referred to the laws of Russia in the following langyage: 


W as the vast territory of the Russians worse regulated under the late Em- | 


press Elizabeth than under her more sanguinary predecessor? 
under Catherine II, less civilized, less social, less secure? 


Is it now, 
And yet we are 


assured that neither of these illustrious princesses has, throughout their | 


whole administration, inflicted the death penalty; and the latter has, upon 
the full persuasion of its being useless, nay, even pernicious, given orders 
for abolishing it entirely throughout her extensive dominions. 


Tuscany. He referred to its operations in the following terms: 


With the utmost satisfaction to our paternal feelings, we have at length 


tention to prevent crime, and also a great dispatch in the trial, together with 
a certainty of punishment to real delinquents, has, instead of increasing the 
number of crimes, considerably diminished that of smaller ones, and ren- 
dered those of an atrocious nature very rare. 


_ We have it on the authority of Dr. Franklin that at this time 
in the adjoining state of Rome, protected by the deterrent in- 
fluence of the death penalty, always inflicted with great pomp 
and parade, there were, in the city of Rome and vicinity, in the 
short space of three months, sixty murders. 
punishment was restored in Tuscany for riotous disturbances, 
and in 1795 for four other crimes; but the punishments were sel- 
dom inflicted. And now, for more than sixty years, there have 
been no judicial executions in Tuscany. 

The punishment of death has been abolished in Belgium, in 
Roumaoia, in Portugal, in Holland, in Switzerland, except in 


two cantons, and in these so seldom inflicted that there has been | 


but one execution in twenty years. 

In all the continental states of Europe, except Spain and 
France, great modifications have taken place in their criminal 
codes and penalties made milder. Those for which severe pen- 
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alties had been previously inflicted have been considerably re- 
duced in number, so that the infliction of the death penalty is 
now extremely rare. No evil effects have attended the remis- 
sion of severe penalties. On the contrary, the crimes for which 
death had been the punishment, have diminished on the substi- 
tution of milder penalties. 

Earnest efforts have been made to introduce this principle 
into the laws of England, but for a long time these efforts were 
attended with little success. Sir Thomas More, condemned 
capital punishment in his writings. He, however, ordered 
its infliction from the bench, approved it when lord chancel- 
lor of Henry VIII, and died on the block a victim to a law he 
privately condemned but officially approved. 

Sir Edward Coke pathetically denounced capital punishment 
in his epilogue to the Third Institute: 


True it is that we have found by woeful experience that it is not frequent 
and often punishment that doth prevent like offenses; indeed justice is bet- 
ter which certainly pooreate than that which harshly punishes, agreeing 
with the rule of the physician for the safety of the body, precaution is better 
than healing, anditis a certain rule that you will see those things frequently 
committed which are constantly punished; for the frequency of the punish- 
ment makes it so familiar asitisnotfeared. Forexample, whata lamentable 
thing it is to see so many Christian men and women strangled on that cursed 
tree of the gallows, insomuch as if in a large field a man might see together 
all the Christians that but in one year, throughout England, come to that 
untimely and ignominious death, if there were any spark of grace or charity 
in him, it would make his heart bleed to pity and compassion. 

Lord Bacon condemned capital punishment, when he said: 

Let there be no rubrics of blood. 


Notwithstanding these amiable sentiments, Lord Bacon and 
Lord Coke, then attorney-general, sat in the Parliament which 
passed the act making it a crime punishable with death ‘‘ To 
evoke an evil spirit or to consult with, covenant with, entertain, 
employ, feed, or reward any evil spirit, or to take up dead bodies 
from their graves to be used in any witchcraft, sorcery, or 
charm.” This bill passed in a Parliament in which sat the most 
learned and distinguished men of England; it was specially com- 
mended by a select committee of the House of Lords, which in- 
cluded among its members twelve bishops of the established 
church. Indeed, little improvement could have been expected 
in times when the soft hearts of these great legal luminaries be- 
came as steel, their sensibilities stifled in the rigorous, compas- 
sionless atmosphere of official station, graced, as it was, by these 
prelates, ‘‘ Ministers of the gospel of Christ, who were ready to 
bathe their hands in blood in the name of the God of all mercy,” 
that they might be able to thwart the machinations of the devil, 
operating through old women, cats, mice, and bees, to the dis- 
comfort of his majesty’s loyal subjects. 

With these pious prelates of England, Bacon and Coke, and 
many other learned men in Parliament, legislating against con- 
tracts with the devil, with Sir Matthew Hale and Chief Justice 
North on the bench pronouncing sentence of death against one 
old woman on expert evidence that she had bewitched. and tor- 


| mented children ‘‘in the shape of a bee and a mouse,” and an- 


other on the testimony of a neighbor who had seen a cat jump 
into the cottage window of the accused, it may well be said that 
England was a poor field for practical reformers. Yet to-day, 
the retention of the death penalty is supported by the arguments 
of men nurtured in a school of which these were the chief teach- 
ers. 
EFFORTS FOR AMELIORATION, AND BENEFICENT RESULTS. 

In 1770 Sir William Meredith moved for a committee to in- 

quire into the state of the criminal law, which proposed the re- 


| peal of a few acts which made certain offenses capital, but there 


Grand Duke Leopold, in 1786, abolished the death penalty in | ¥#5 2° parliamentary action. 


These efforts were merely educa- 
tional. England was being educated by the writings of Montes- 
quieu, Becearia, and the commentaries of Sir William Black- 
The effect of these works upon the judges was that of ex- 
tending pardon to many sentenced to execution, and the propor- 
tion executed to those sentenced was less than before. This 


| action of the judges in the direction of leniency was encouraged 


by the remarkable speech in Parliament of Sir William Mere- 


| dithin 1777. 


In 1785 was published Madan’s ‘‘ Thoughts on Executive Jus- 
tice.” He laid down five propositions. 

First. Punishment, to be effective, should be certain. 

Second. That there were more crimes in England than in any 
other country. 

Third. The frequency of crime in England is occasioned by 
the uncertainty of punishment. 

Fourth. The uncertainty of punishment in England is occa- 
sioned by the improper lenity of the judges and juries. 

Fifth. The laws of England are not severe. 

This was followed in 1786 by ‘‘ Observations upon Thoughts on 
Executive Justice,” by Sir Samuel Romilly, who from that time 
to his death stood as the champion of criminal-law reform in 
England. 

In 1819 Sir James Mackintosh moved for the appointment ofa 
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royal commission to inquire into the operations of the criminal 
laws. This commission collected a large amount of testimony, 
and reported in favor of modification and amelioration. Several 
years elapsed before favorable action was taken upon these recom- 
mendations. The commissions of 1834 and 1864 continued these 
investigations, which contributed materially to the modification 
and improvement of the criminal laws of England. In handing 
in the last report, January 8, 1866, the following declaration was 
moved by Mr. William Ewart, M. P.: 


The undersigned members of your Majesty’s commission, are of opin- 
ion that capita] punishment might, safely and with advantage to the com- 


munity, be at once abolished. 
STEPHEN LUSHINGTON, 
JOHN BRIGHT, 
CHARLES NEATE, 
WILLIAM EWART. 

The effect of abolishing the penalty of death for offenses long 
capital by the laws of England, resulted uniformly in fewer com- 
mitments and a greater pees ten of convictions. These re- 
sults are not to be accredited toa general improvement in the 
character and morals of the people, as is shown by tables taken 
fromthe Home Office Reports to Parliament for the years 1827 to 
1835 inclusive: 

First. Noncapital offenses, such as larcenies, etc: 


Three years ending with— Commitments. 
PE send anpidemisindh dhide ws tins detiind Jp niwitna coleduie teint ciaicdettotindien 46, 833 
US akc, idcs vais eedivnenoioiales Dis Mthadlicis Linse da cae dienes os diinigtlc spate cali sip w sbeetnossitondan 51, 623 
SEI + be vvivcudludbitwhndhitda wits dckenaanaek ula ends Gskelkiendada ote ae 


Commitments rise from 46,833 to 51,701, indicating an increase 
of crime in that proportion. 


Second. Offenses for which the punishment of death continues to be in- 
flicted, viz., arson, murder, attempted murder, robbery, etc.: 











| 
'Yhree years ending with— cone; a 
RE RE EIR OE DIY RE Gg DACA 1,705 108 
1832 S wtbhboe cauadedes Ue eaabbehhe dkekam a odea: baal 2, 236 120 
1835 2 ied eke wits 618 Mile Ioan attendee ateabladabenichsancatsiniiaty caleaibie 2,247 102 


effects of the death penalty. 


Third. Offenses for which the punishment of death was abolished in 1832-’33, 
viz., coining, forgery, horse stealing, sheep stealing, larcenies above £5 in 
dwelling, and house breaking: 











: Commit-| Execu- 
Three years ending with— ments. | tions. 
PGCE nde d dine bai naba dit eat ininnl ins inaes seb ubn Cebwoniglietonee 4, 622 96 
Pe iivakindann Dildiidsd Kannine bimiiw ty aie ees Sule gin euikiendiidile 4,724 23 
i chinidettnenagh dior dupensnnndttinnnedgdtigtp-adbiihiepanigiicaiatue 4, 292 2 


Commitments falling from 4,622 to 4,292, a diminution in of- 
fenses from which the penalty of death had been removed. 

It is also shown by returns to Parliament that in the three 
years ending 1835, in offenses for which capital punishment is 
retained, there were forty-two convictions to every one hundred 
commitments, while for the same period those offenses which 
had ceased to be capital, for every one hundred commitments 
there were seventy-four convictions. 

The effortsof Sir Samuel Romilly in 1808, and following to the 
day of his death, ‘‘to abolish the penalty of death for stealing 
from a dwelling house to the amount of 40s.,” ‘‘for stealing 
privately in a shop to the amount of 5s.,” and “‘for stealing upon 
a navigable river,” with other bills of like character, were met 
with the unyielding opposition of the Lords when these meas- 
ures finally reached the upper house. The character of the ep- 
0sition and the influence of those who led the attack on these 
»ills can be well understood by the speech made by Lord Chan- 
cellor Eldon, in whose views all the judges concurred, in oppo- 
sition to the bill to abolish the punishment of death for stealing 
privately in a shop to tie amouit of 5s.,in which he said: 

If the present bill be carried into effect, then may your lordships expect to 
see the whole frame of our criminal law invaded and brokenin upon. The 
—_ of this country, I submit, ought, once for all, to know in what the pub- 

ic criminal code of the country consists, that your lordships may not, time 


after time and year after year, be distressed with such discussions as the 
the present. 


In the debate on the bil! to abolish the death penalty for steal- 
ing froma a dwelling house to the amount of 40 shillings, Lord 
Chief Justics Ellenborough declared: 

If the theft of 40 shillings from eee | ens is not punishable by death, 
the property of every householder in the Kingdom will be left wholly with- 
out protection. 

Attention may here be called to the commercial spirit which 
led and overrode all other sentiments in those days, and is still 
prominent in England, and to some extent in this country. 
The protection of life and personal property has been subordi- 
nated to that of trade aud the extension of commerce. The 
shopkeeper's haberdashery was considered worthy of eight times 
the protection to be given to the personal effects of an English- 
man stored in his house or castle. 


The Home Office reports above cited, covering three years bo- 
fore and three years after the abolition of the death penalty for 
these and similar offences, furnish actual proof that these learned 
lords were mistaken, and show that their adherence to princi- 
ples which outraged the best sentiments of humanity prevented 
that protection to property which later and juster laws have 
afforded. 

In every country in Europe the abolition of the death penalty 
and the substitution of milder penalties for the punishment of 
crime has been followed by a diminution of such offenses and 
increased convictions in proper cases. 

The revision of the criminal laws of the several States in this 
country, which has been going on during the last century, has 
been followed by like results as to homicides as well as minor 
crimes. Michigan led in 1847 with total abolition. Im 1848 her 
life convicts constituted 2.71 per cent of her prison population. 
In 1884, as shown in the official reports, life convicts had de- 
creased to forty-three hundredths of 1 per cent of her prison popu- 
lation. Rhode Island abolished the death penalty in 1852 and 
Wisconsin in 1853. Iowa abolished it in 1872, when her homi- 
cidal crimes averaged 1 in 800,000 of her population; after six 
years under this beneficentlaw her homicidal crimes averaged 
only 1 in. 1,200,000 of her population. Then, ina general revision 
of her criminal laws, she gave to juries the right to affix the 
death penalty or imprisonment for life for murder; and since 
then she has had but two executions, but homicides have in- 
creased faster than her population, so that the wisdom of re- 
pealing her excellent law of 1872 is not apparent. 

Maine had for many years practical abolition of the death 
penalty, although its provision was retained in her laws, which 
required a year to elapse between conviction and execution, and 
then to be ordered by the governor. The provision for execu- 
tion was not mandatory, and few executions were ordered. In 
1876 her Legislature abolished capital punishment. In 1883, 
moved to action by the maddened passion of a life convict who 
killed a keeper in prison, her Legislature restored the death 
penalty by a barely constitutional vote in each house, In 1887 
her Legislature again abolished the penalty of death with a two- 
thirds vote in one house and a three-fourths vote in the other. 

Medical men, those who have considered criminal anthropology 
and mental diseases, are almost unanimously for abolition. The 
medical societies are discussing the question of abolition to the 
end that death shall not be inflicted upon the irresponsible ani 
diseased; that the just lineof moral responsibility may be drawn 
between disease and deviltry. 

The Homeopathic Medical Society of the State of New York 
discussed the subject at its annual meeting, held in February, 
1891, and without a dissenting voice resolved— 

That a committee be appointed to urge upon our Legislature the abroga- 
tion of the death penalty, and the substitution of a method of punishment 
more logical, more reasonable, more humane, more thoroughly effective as 


a protection, and more in harmony with the enlightened and progressive 
spirit of the age. 


The Eclectic Medical Society of the State of New York had 
this subject under consideration of a committee for a year, and 
at its annual mesting held in Albany in March, 1892, agreed to 
the committee’s report, and resolved by an almost unanimous 
vote— 


That itis the recommendation of the Eclectic Medical Society of the State 
of New York that the Legislature of the State of New Yurk pass an a 
abolishing capital punishment, substituting therefor lifeimprisonment, wth 
such well-considered safeguards as will forever prevent any actual murderer 
once incarcerated, from regaining the liberty he deservedly forfeited by his 
own impulsive or fiendish act. And that a committee of three be appointed 
by the chair to bring this report and its accompanying resolution to the Leg 
islature of the State. 


The Medical Society of the State of New York, at its annua! 
meeting in January, 1891, referred the subject to a committee o 
three of its ex-presidents, of which committee Dr. A. Jacobi was 
chairman, to consider and report upon the subject at the next 
annual meeting of the society. This committee submitted an 
exhaustive report to the annual meeting in January, 1892, which 
has attracted wide attention in this country and Europe, closing 
with strong resolutions condemning thedeath penalty. This re- 
port was favorably received by the society, but on motion of 
those friendly to its conclusions it was referred for final action 
tothe nextannualmesting. Ofits ultimats adoption by an over- 
whelming majority there can be no doubt. 

CRIMES TO WHICH THE DEATH PENALTY IS AFFIXED BY FEDERAL LAWS 

Mr. Speaker, men generally well-informed on most political 
topics ask why Congress, which has so little to do with criminal 
matters, and that in-a limited field, should abolish the death 

nalty when denounced against the few offenses to which it 
{s affixed, and those of a most atrocious character. My answer 
is that the criminal code of the United States justifies the se- 
vere language used by Mirabeau against the English people 
when, reading of twenty executions taking place one morning in 
London, he declared “the English are the cruelest race I have 
ever seen or read of;” so our code is too cruel to be enforced, 
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too cruel to stand. It prescribes the penalty of death for nearly 
seventy offenses, for not one of which can its infliction be sup- 
ported by good reason, justice, or expediency. 

| read a letter from the Attorney-General of April 11, 1892, 
specifying sixteen sections of the code which provide the death 
penalty for those convicted in the civil courts of the United 
States. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 11, 1892. 

Sir: Inreply to your verbal inquiry as to the specific offenses, a violation 
of which is punishable by death under the laws of the United States, I re- 
spectfully submit the following list: 

Section 5339, Revised Statutes. 1. Murder in district of country under ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of United States. 2. Murder upon the bigh seas, or place 
within theadmiralty or maritime jurisdictionof the United States. 3. Mali- 
ciously striking, stabbing, wounding, poisoning, or shooting at any other 
person, of which such other person dies, either on land or sea, within or 
without the United States. f 

Section 5345, Revised Statutes. Committingrape within any piace, or upon 
any waters, specified in section 5339. 

Section 5365, Revised Statutes. Owner destroying vessel at sea. 

Section 5366, Revised Statutes. Other persons destroying vessel at sea. 

Section 5368, Revised Statutes. Piracy under the law of nations. 

Section 5369, Revised Statutes. Seaman laying violent hands on his com- 
mander. 

Section 5370, Revised Statutes. Robbery upon the high s3as, or open road- 
stead, or haven, basin, or bay, or in any river where the sea ebbs and flows, 
in or upon any vessel. 

Section 5371, Ravised Statutes. Robbery on shore by crew of piratical ves- 
sel. 

Section 5372, Revised Statutes. Murder, etc., upon the high seas. 

Section 5373, Revised Statutes. Committing murder or robbery, or any act 
of hostility against the United States, or against any citizen thereof, on the 
high seas, under color of any commission from any foreign prince or State, 
or on pretense of authority from any person. 

Section 5374, Revised Statutes. Piracy by subjects or citizens of a for- 
eign state. 

Section 5375, Revised Statutes. Piracy in confining or detaining negross 
on board vessels. 

Section 5376, Revised Statutes. Piracy in landing, seizing, etc., negroes 
on any foreign shore. ae! 

Section 5385, Revised Statutes. Arsonofdwelling house, within a fort, etc. 

Section 5387, Revised Statutes. Arson of vessel of war. 

Section 5332, Revised Statutes. Treason. 


Very respectfully, 
W. H. H. MILLER, Altorney- General. 
Hon. N. M. CurTIS 
House of Representatives. 


Loffer a communication from the Judge-Advocate-General of 


two offenses for which naval courts-martial are empowered by 
law to award the punishment of death. Special attention is 
called to the closing paragraphs, in which it is stated that not- 
withstanding the retention on the statute-books of these san- 
guinary provisions the sentence of leath has not been pronounced 
by a naval court-martial, nor an execution under the provisions 
of this authority, since October 23, 1849. 
Memorandum of crimes or offenses for which naval general courts-martial 
are empowered by law to award the punishment of death or such other 


punishment as such court may adjudge, in cases of the conviction thereof, 
by the court, of any person in the naval service of the United States. 


The law relating to the punishments which naval general courts-martial 


may adjud n the conviction of an rson in the naval service is con- | : a : 
y adjudge upon tl oe y pe . aan] dent of the United States; or,if the trial take place out ofthe United States, 


tained in the ‘‘Articles for the Government of the Navy of the United 
States,”’ section 1624 of the Revised Statutes. 

The crimes or offenses for which naval general courts-martial are empow- 
ered, upon the conviction of an offender, to adjudge the punishment of death 
or such other punishment as the court may adjudge are contained in Arti- 
cles 4, 5, and 6 of said articles, as follows: 

“Art. 4. The punishment of death, or such other punishment as a court- 
martial may adjudge, may be inflicted on any person in the naval service— 

“First. ho makes, or attempts to make, or unites with, any mutiny or 
mutinous assembly, or, being witness to or present at any mutiny, does not 
do his utmost to suppress it, or, knowing of any mutinous assembly or of 
any intended mutiny, does not immediately communicate his knowledge to 
his superior or eat officer; 

‘Second. Or disobeys the lawful orders of his superior officer; 

“Third. Or strikes or assaults, or attempts or threatens to strike or 
assault, his superior officer while in the execution of the duties of his office; 

‘Fourth, Or gives any intelligence to, or holds or entertains any inter- 
course with, an enemy or rebel, without leave from the President, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, the commander-in-chief of the fleet the commander of 
squadron, or, in case of a vessel acting singly, from his commanding 
officer; 

“Fifth. Or receives any message or letter from an enemy or rebel, or, be- 
ing aware of the unlawful reception of such message or letter, fails to take the 
earliest a to inform his superior or commanding officer thereof: 

“Sixth. Or, in time of war, deserts or entices others to desert; 

“Seventh. Or, in time of war, deserts or betrays his trust, or entices or 
aids others to desert or betray their trust; 

“Bighth. Or sleeps upon his watch; 

“Ninth. Or leaves his station before being regularly relieved; 

“Tenth. Or intentionally or willfully suffers any vessel of the Navy to be 
stranded, or run upon rocks or shoals, or improperly hazarded; or mali- 
ciously or willfully injures any vessel of the Navy, or any part of her tackle, 
armament, or equipment, whereby the safety of the vessel is hazarded or 
the lives of the crew a to danger; 

“Eleventh. Or unlawfully sets on fire, or otherwise unlawfully destroys, 
-_ — property not at the time in possession of an enemy, pirate, or 
rebel; 

‘Twelfth. Or strikes or attempts to strike the flag to an enemy or rebel, 
without proper authority, or, when engaged in battle, treacherously yields 
or pusillanimously cries for quarter; 

“Thirteenth. Or, in time of battle, displays cowardice, negligence, or dis- 
affection, or withdraws from or keeps out of danger to which he should ex- 
pose himself; 
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‘*Fourteenth. Or, in time of battle, deserts his duty or station, or entices 
others to do so; 

‘Fifteenth. Or does not properly observe the orders of his commanding of- 
ficer and use his utmost exertions to carry them intoexecution when ordered 
to prepare for or joinin, or whenactually engaged in, battle, or while in sight 
of an enemy; 

“Sixteenth. Or, beingincommand ofa fleet, squadron, or vessel acting sin- 
gly, neglects, when an engagement is probable or when an armed vessel! of 
anenemy or rebelis in sight, to prepare and clear his ship or ships for action; 

“Seventeenth. Or does not, upon signal for battle, use hls utmost exertion 
to join in battle; 

‘Eighteenth. Or fails to encourage, in his own person, his inferior officers 
and men to fight courageously; 

‘**Nineteenth. Or does not do his utmost to overtake and capture or destroy 
any vessel which it is his duty to encounter; 

“Twentieth. Or does notafford all practicable relief and assistance to ves- 
sels belonging to the United States or their allies when engaged in battle 

“Arr. 5. All persons who, in time of war or of rebellion against the su- 
preme authority of the United States, come or are found in the capacity of 
spies, or whobring or deliver any seducing letter or message from an enemy 
or rebel, or endeavor to corrupt = person in the Navy to betray his trust, 
shall suffer death or such other punishment as a court-martiai may adjudge. 

“ART. 6. If any person belonging to any public vessel of the United States 
commits the crims of murder without the territorial jurisdiction thereof, he 
may be tried by court-martial and punished with death.”’ 

It will be seen, upon examination of the articles above set forth, that naval 
general courts-martial are not empowered to inflict the death punishment, 
except in time of war, for any of the offenses designated in the twenty clauses, 
contained in the fourth article or for the crime mentioned in the fifth arti- 
cle, other than those stated in the first, second, third, and tenth clauses of 
the fourth article, and the crime of murder, contained in the sixth article. 

Article 0 of the Articles for the Government of the Navy provides that— 

‘*No person shall be sentenced by a court-martial to suffer death. except 
by the concurrence of two-thirds of the members present, and in the cases 
where such punishment is expressly provided in these articles. All other 
sentences may be determined by a majority of votes.” 

And it is also provided in article 53 of said articles that— 

**No sentence of a general court-martial, extending to the loss of life, or 
to the dismissal of a commissioned or warrant officer, shall be carried into 
execution until confirmed by the President. All other sentences of a gen- 
eral court-martial may bs carried into execution on confirmation of the 
commander of the fleet or officer ordering the court.”’ 

And by article 54 it is further provided that— 

‘*Every officer who is authorized to convene a general court-martial shall 
have power, on revision of its proceedings, to remit or mitigate, but not to 
commute the sentence of any such court which he ts authorized to approve 
and confirm.” 

With reference to the provision contained in article 53, above set forth, 
that no sentence of a general court-martial extending to the loss of life shall 
be carried into execution until confirmed »y the President, it is proper to 
cite the provisions contained in articles 49 and 59 of the Articles for the Gov- 
ernment of the Navy, as authorized by “An act for the government of the 





: ae oe | Navy of the United States,” approved March 2, 1799 (Statutes at Large, vol- 
the United States Navy, dated April 23, 1892, specifying twenty- | y . . 


ume 1, page 709), which read as follows: 

“49, The sentence of a court-martial for any capital offense shall not be 
put in execution until it be confirmed by the commander-in-chitt of the fleet. 
And it shall be the duty of the president of every court-martial to transmit 
to the commander-in-chief of the fleet and to the head of the Navy Depart- 
ment every sentence which shall be given. with a summary of the evidence 
and proceedings thereon, as soon as may be. 

“50. The commander-in-chief of the fleet, for the time being, shall have 
power to pardon and remit any sentence of death, in consequence of any of 
the aforementioned articles.” 

Article 41 and article 42 of the Articles for the Government of the Navy, em- 
bodiedin “An act for the better government of the Navy of the United 
States,” approved April 23. 1800 (Statutes at Large, volume 2, page 45), should 
in this connect‘on be stated, and are as follows: 

‘41. All sentences of courts-martial, which shall extend to the loss of life, 
shall require the concurrence of two-thirds of the members present, and no 
such sentence shall be carried into execution until confirmed by the Presi- 


until it be confirmed by the commander of the fleet or squadron. All other 
sentences may be determined by a majority of votes, and carried into exe- 
cution on confirmation of the commander of the fleet or officer ordering the 
court, except such as go to the dismission of a commissioned or warrant 
officer, which are first to be approved by the President of the United States. 

‘42. The President of the United States, or, when the trial takes place out 
of the United States, the commander of the fleet or squadron, shall possess 
full power to pardon any offense committed against these articles, aftet 
conviction, or to mitigate the punishment decreed by a court- martial.”’ 

The law vesting the power in the commander of a fleet or squadron, in 
cases when the trial was had out of the United States, to carry into execu- 
tion a sentence of a general court-martial extending to loss of life, concurred 
in by two-thirds of the members of the court — remained in such com- 
mander until the adoption of the existing articles for the government of the 
Navy contained in section 1624 of the Revised Statutes, which articles are 
taken from “An act for the better government of the Navy of the United 
States,’ approved July 17, 1862 (Statutes at Large, volume 12, page 600). See 
article 53 of said articles, which is sot forth on page 3 of this memorandum. 

It appears from an examination of the records of this office, that the 
punishment of death has not been executed in the case of any person in the 
naval service of the United States in pursuance of the sentence of a naval 
general court-martial, since the 23d day of October, 1849. On the date last 
mentioned, two seamen, enlisted men in the Navy and members of the crew 
of the United States schooner Ewing, then in the harbor of San Francisco, 
Cal., and belonging to the Pacific squadron, which was then in command of 
Commodore Thomas Ap Catesby Jones, United States Navy suffered the 
death penalty. The two seamen referred to, were tried before a naval gen- 
eral court-martial convened on board the United States sloop-of-war Warren, 
in the harbor of San Francisco, on October 10, 1849, under an order issued by 
Commodore Jones, the commander-in-chief of said squadron, upon charges 
(1) ‘*‘Mutiny with intent to kill;’’ (2) “‘Desertion with anattemptto kill, and 
running away with a boat, the property of the United States.’’ The court 
found th of the seamen aforesaid guilty of the charges preferred against 
them, and sentenced each of them “ to be hung by the neck until dead.”’ 

The sentences of the general court-martial in these cases having been ap- 
proved by Commodore Jones, the commander-in-chief of the squadron, were 
carried out accordingly by the execution of both of the men on board vessels 
of the squadron in the harbor aforesaid on October 23, 1849. 

WM. B. REMEY, 

NAVY DEPARTMENT, Judge-Advrocate-General. 

OFFICE OF THE JUDGE-ADVOCATE-GENERAL, 
Washington, April 23, 1892. 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 





I offera letter from the Assistant Secretary of War, dated Feb- 
ruary 25, 1892, spacifying twenty-five offenses for which a court- 
martial is authorized to prescribe the punishment of death: 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 25, 1892. 

Sire: In response to your inquiry as to what offenses are by the existing 
law made capitally punishable by sentence of a military court, I have the 
honor to state as follows; 

In article 96 of the Code of Articles of War, it is provided that no person 
shall be sentenced to death by court-martial, except in the cases “expressly 
mentioned” in the code. The power of adjudging this penalty is elsewhere, 
(Articles 80-83), restricted to general courts-martial. 

This punishment is “expressly mentioned”’ in the articles as follows: 

1. It is expressly and exclusively required to be adjudged, on conviction, 
for the offense of forcing a safeguard, by article 57; and for the offense of 
the spy, by section 1343, Revised Statutes, the concluding provision of the 
military code. 


2. It is expressly authorized to be adjudged at the discretion of the court, 
by the following articles and for the following offenses: 

By article 21: Forstriking or assaulting a superior officer, or for disobey- 
ing his lawful command. 

By article 22: For mutiny. 

By article 23: For failing to suppress or give information of mutiny. 

By nee 39: For sleeping on post, or leaving post withuut authority, of 
a sentinel. 

By article 41: For occasioning false alarms in camp, etc. 

By article 42: For misbehavior before the enemy, and kindred offenses, 
and for leaving post or colors to plunder or pillage. 

By article 43: For compelling a commander to surrender or abandon a 
post. 

By article 44: For disclosing a watchword to an unauthorized person or 
giving a false watchword. 

By article 45: For relieving the enemy with money, food, or ammunition, 
or harboring or protecting an enemy. 


By article 46: For holding correspondence with or giving intelligence to | 


the enemy. 

By article 47: For desertion “in time of war.” 

By article 49: For abandoning the service by an officer, without authority, 
on a mere tender of resignation—in time of war. 

By article 51: Foradvising or persuading another to desert—in time of war. 

By article 56: For doing violence to parson bringing provisions or other 
necessaries into camp, etc., ‘‘in foreign parts.”’ 

By article 58: For murder, manslaughter, arson, robbery, larceny, etc., 
- rethe death penalty is required to be imposed by the local law—in time 
ot war. 

In some of these articles the infliction of the death penalty is expressly 
limited to time of war, and in others, the particular offense or class of offenses 
made punishable is of such a character that it could scarcely be committed 
except at such atime. There are thus substantially but four articles—the 
twenty-first, twenty-second, twenty-third, and thirty-ninth—for the offenses 
specified in which the death penalty may bs adjudged at any time, viz., in 
peace as Wellas war. As observed, however in nthrop’s Military Law, 
volume 1, page 589, where the subject of this penalty is discussed, the of- 
fenses designated in these four articles will, when committed in time of 
peace, ‘‘most rarely be so aggravate as to induce a court-martial to assign 
the extreme penalty.”’ And “the result is that this punishment is inour 
military law and practice reserved almost exclusively for the purpodses of 
the administration of justice in time of war.” 

As to military eommissions, it may be added, these are tribunals unknown 
to the existing law. They are resorted to only in time of war for the trial 
of cases not within the jurisdiction of courts-martial, and their power to 
adjudge the death sentence or other punishment, where not controlled by 
statute. is derived solely from the laws and usages of war. As to the func- 
tion and power of punishment of these courts, as exercised during the late 
war, I would refer you to Winthrop’s Military Law, volume 2, pages 57-82. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
L. A. GRANT, 


Assistant Secretary of War. 


Hon. N. M. CURTIS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


I submita list of executions by United States military authori- 
ties during the late war: 


White troops. Colored troops. | 


| Mode of execu- 
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In addition to the several sections which authorize the inflic. 
| tion of the death penalty by the United States civil courts, mi]- 
itary and naval courts-martial, we have sections 4083 to 4130, in. 
clusive, enacted in compliance with treaties entered into with tho 
powers of Algiers, the Barbary States, China, Japan, Madagas. 
car, Morocco, Muscat, Persia, Siam, Tripoli, Tunis, the Islands 
of the South Pacific and Indian Oceans, which are not dependen- 
cies of Christian nations, giving extraterritorial powers to United 
States ministers and consular officers, authorizing them to ad- 
minister justice at their several stations, and to try American 
| citizens or those enrolled under the American flag charged with 
creas and to award imprisonment for life or the punishment of 
death, 

These consular courts consist of a United States Consul, and 
from one to four United States citizens he may ask to sit with 
him on the trial. The consul, however, awards the sentenco, 
from which there is no appeal, except from the consular courts 
in China and Japan, which are appealable to the United States. 
district court of California. From other consular courts there is 
noappeal, except to the Executivefor clemency. The Ross case, 
decided by the Supreme Court, October term, 1890, sustains tho 
constitutionality of these sections. This case was brought within 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the United States after 
the prisoner had accepted a commutation of his sentence of death 
to a term of life imprisonment. When he was brought to the 
United States for incarceration in the Albany penitentiary ho 
ej em for a writ of habeas corpus, alleging that he was deprived. 
of his liberty in violation of the Constitution; that he had been 
deprived of his liberty without a trial by jury. 

This decision sustaining the provisions of this law is most im- 
portant, as it shows that a citizenof the United*States, or a per- 
son enrolled as a seaman under its flag, when ina heathen coun- 
try, can be deprived of his life or liberty without those forms of 
law guaranteed to every citizen within the territory of the United 
States not actually in the military or naval service. Whenit is 
considered that these officers are appointed on account of their 
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knowledge of commercial affairs, without regard to their know]- 
edge of the principles of law, its practice, or the administration of 
justice, it must be regarded as a dangerous exercise of the con- 
stitutional right of Congress to commit the rights of American 
citizens, their lives and their liberties, to such officials, and 
without appeal. 

ADVOCATES OF ABOLITION, 

The advocates of this principle include the greatest names in 
European and American history. But to Beccaria, Sir William 
Meredith, Sir Samuel Romilly, Sir James McIntosh, Basil Mon- 
tagu, Jeremy Bentham, Edward Livingston, and Robert Ran- 
toul, jr., whose writingsand active exertions have done so much 
to promote this reform, will be given the greatest credit when 
this principle shall have been adopted, as it surely will be, by 
the Christian nations of the earth. Hundreds of others de- 
serve to be mentioned with honor in this connection for their 
labors in enlightening and instructing their fellows. 

A bill containing this provision was introduced in Congres; 
by Edward Livingston, a Senator from the State of Louisiana, 
on the 3d of March, 1831, in referance to which he said: 


It was his intention, had time permitted, to have developed the principles 
of the bill, some of which would be found extremely important. Under 
present circumstances he would confine himself, saying that it laid down 
general principles applicable to the subject, provided for the cases of those 

eneral acts which ought to be punished under the powers vested in th» 
General Government, in whatever part of the United States they may be 
committed, and those which may be committed in — under the exclu 
sive jurisdiction of the Unite’ States; including, of course, the District o! 
Columbia, that it accurately defined all offenses, provided as well for their 
prevention as their punishment. As these were entirely new he wishe! 
when the document was put intothe hands of Senators, they would pay par 
ticular attention to its provisions as well as to one most important princi- 

le which pervades the whole, the total abolition of the punishment of death 

‘o this he invited the Senators to give a most serious reflection that they 
might be prepared to meet the discussion which heshould think it a duty to 
invite at the next session. 

While conservative influences have been able to retain the 
punishment of death for murder in most of the States, and in 
some for one othercrime, it has been abolished for other offenses; 
but there has been no legislation by Congress to improve the 
system of cur criminal laws. There has been a constant ef- 
fort in most of the States to escape the evil influences of asystem 
which, like the basilisk’s charm, has kept legislatures under its 
baneful influence; but a philosophical public has compelled from 
time to time the curtailing of its brutalizing tendencies. The 
pomp and parade with which executions were once attended have 
been dispensed with to the great gain of society. Skillful and 
learned men have investigated the different methods of execu- 
tion, to find one whose influence would be the least harmful and 
terrifying. 

Had the energies given to these investigations been proper!) 
expended in seeking for the best system of governing men, and 
the adoption of the principles which would best secure life and 
property without regard to the instruments of destruction, there 
would not at this time be found anyone to advocate the reten- 
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tion of the penalty of death. The abandonment of public exe- 
cutions lessened commitments, and there was a consequent fall- 
ing off in executions. In my own State of New York, with a 
strong publicsentiment against the death penalty, the Legislature 
failed to heed it, and sought to satisfy by introducing a more 
humane method of execution. The friends of abolition first 
moved to recommit the bill with instructions to reporta bill abol- 
ishing capital punishment. When that motion failed, they sup- 

orted the bill establishing the new electrocution law, andl be- 


ieve to-day there are few friends of abolition who would will- | 


ingly see the rope substituted for the present method. 

To go as far as possible to meet the views of the friends of 
abolition and still retain judicial execution, by which the death 
of criminals continues to multiply crimes, there was enacted a 
yrovision not only for continuing private executions, but one to 
forbid the publication of the details of an execution. How vain the 
attempt. The criminal maudlinism of the age demanded to know 
all the horrible details connected with these brutal practices, 
performed in the name of law and justice; and in the popular 

ranch of the Legislature one of the first bills passed at the last 
session, by a vote of 103 to 2, was to strike out the provisions of 
the law prohibiting the publication of the details of an execu- 
tion. 

The large number of executions which took place in the Army 
during the late war furnishes no evidence that the punishment 
of death is essential for the enforcement of discipline, the 
maintenance of efficiency, or the safety of thearmy. ‘These ex- 
ecutions were, in a large proportion of cases, inflicted because 
thelaws governing the army prescribed it specifically under cer- 
tain articles of war. 
suggestion that the death penalty was the one best calculated 
to bring the speediest and surest correction of disorder, it would 
not have been so frequently enforced. 
have, to my personal knowledge, often been consulted before 
preparing charges and specifications, and the charge of ‘‘ con- 
duct prejudicial to good order and military discipline” used in- 
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Had there been no such direction, no | 


The Articles of War | 


stead of that naming the specific offense, because the proof to | 
sustain the specification might have supported a graver charge, | 


and carried the sentence of death. 

I donot, asmany may think, refer to officers lacking the proper 
military spirit or those qualities necessary to discipline, tocom- 
mand, and to lead, which together make the good, the success- 
ful soldier. The martial spirit is not cultivated by instruments 
of torture, nor the infliction of ignominious death. Think you, 
sir, that the recruit instructed to obey promptly the lawful 
orders of his superior officer; to defend his fiag in the face 
of all danger, to despise death and fear only dishonor, that his 
manhood, his self-respect, will be increased and strengthened 


by being informed that his devotion, his valor, may have the same | 


reward as the dastardly coward—a violent death? Willnot the 
sublimity of the one be degraded to the ignominy of the other? 

The death penalty is not suitable for desertion. Men who de- 
sert their flag should not be deemed even worthy of dying in the 
presence of theircomrades. Ignominious toil, not death, should 
be their punisnment. The spy, in military operations, has, I 
think, been improperly regarded as one upon whom death 
should be promptly, unheritatingly inflicted. This view of his 
case has no stronger reason to support it than that of giving no 
quarter in battle. The spy represents more than one personal- 


ity; he goes out under the orders of his commanding officer, | 


urged and encouraged by promises of preferment and reward. 
His safe detention, the preservation of his life, may enable the 
commander to obtain valuable information respecting the enemy 
in whose service the spy is employed, but nothing can be gained 
by his execution. To be retained in the hands of an enemy, 
and put to a degrading service, will be more odious than the in- 
fliction of death, for brave men challenge death in the pursuit 
of duty, ambition, or glory. 

In this respect only, I am happy to say, I differ with the dis- 
tinguished soldier, the general-in-chief of our Army, as shown 
by his letter of March 16, 1892. It justifies the high opinion of 
the profession of arms expressed by Beccaria, who said, at a 
time when torture was practiced in somes form by all nations, 
England only using that of pressure to extort a plea, “‘ that in 
the government of armies torture was notused. A strange phe- 
nomenon, that these men, familiar with blood and accustomed 
to slaughter, should teach humanity to the sons of peace.” It 
indicates the combination of those rare qualities which make 
the soldier, who, though called upon to perform the cruelest 
service required for the support of organized and legitimate gov- 
ernment, is, nevertheless, the tenderest, the gentlest, and most 
generous of men, and sooner learns the governing spirit and bet- 
ter understands the quality of human nature than men in any 
other profession or calling: 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., March 16, 1892. 


My Dear Sir: In reference to the bill introduced by you in the House 
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March 14, 1892, entitled ‘‘A bill to define the crimes of murder in the frst and 
second degree, manslaughter, and providing punishment therefor, and to 
abolish the punishment of death,’ I take eee in assuring you of my 
cordial concurrence in the general object to be accomplished by the passage 
of such a bill. 

Long experience in the military service and observation of the adminis- 
tration of justice throughout the country has produced in my mind a con- 
tinually increasing conviction that the death penalty is in general unneces- 
sary, and alsoless effective in preventing crime than imprisonment, for the 
reason that it is far less certain to be executed. I think all must admit, if it 
is true that the death penalty is unnecessary and even less effective than 
— meee mode of punishment, that fact is quite sufficient reason for abol- 

shing it. 

Man has no right to take the life of his fellow-man, except in self-defense 
and for the protection of society. It is also, I believe, generally true that 
the more experience men have in the sacrifice of human life, asin battle, the 
more they shrink from the cold-blooded exécution of a fellow-man. The 
brave and patriotic soldier offers his own life and that of his comrades freely 
in the cause of his country, and in the same cause he hesitates not to take the 
lives of his enemies in open battle; but the moment the result is accom- 
plished he becomes the most humane of men in face of the question of tak- 
ing any more lives in cold blood. 

_L have observed that your bill proposes no exceptions whatever to the abo- 
lition of the death penalty. Perhaps this has been based upon the belief, in 
which I concur, that such punishment is not necessary under any circum- 
stances in time of peace, and if.necessary in time of war, it can be provided 
for by special enactment. I am not prepared to say that the death penalty 
is not necessary in war under some circumstances, and for certain excep- 
tional offenses, which offenses endanger the success of military operations 
and even thesafety of an army, in which cases the certain and immediafe 
execution of the death penalty may be the only sufficient deterrent from the 
commission of such crimes. I do not think it would be wise to take from the 
commanderof anarmy in the field the power toinflict such punishment when 
he finds it necessary; but I do not know any other case in which, in my judg- 
ment, the substitution of imprisonment for life in place of the death pen- 
alty would not increase rather than diminish the deterrent effect upon those 
disposed to commit crime. 

J. M. SCHOFIELD. 


Yours, very truly, 
7 Major-General, United States Army 





Gen. N. M.Courtis, M. C., 
House of Representatives. 

The Navy has had no execution since 1849. During these years 
our flag has been carried to every clime, our ships have swung 
at anchor in every port, our officers and seamen have been 
brought in contact with the people of the most cultivated and 
enlightened nations, and with the wildest savages, without im- 
bibing any of the brutal spirit which finds expression in torture 
and the infliction of death. The Navy has, in four years of war, 


| with conspicuous devotion and efficiency, not only maintained 


all its past glory, but added new luster and honor by acts of per- 
sonal devotion and bravery, performed by men in all the grades 
from ordinary seamen to admirals commanding fleets, and stands 
second to the navy of no country in those qualities and attain- 
ments which give efficiency, maintain honor, and win victories. 
The Navy has for ferty-five years been disciplined and governed 
on a higher plane than the articles prescribed by Congress pro- 
vide. Obsolete, useless, and barbarous laws—banish them from 
the code of those who, despite their lurking presence, have wholly 
neglected to enforce them. The abolition of flogging as an au- 
thorized punishment for offenses in the Army in 1539 and in the 
Navy in 1850, however much doubted at the time by conserva- 
tives, contributed much to increase the morale of both the Army 
and Navy. 
PRACTICAL OBJECTIONS TO THE 
Mr. Speaker, the subject before the House is one to which I 
have given many yearsof closs study and serious consideration, 


DEATH PENALITY 


| to which I have brought an experience gained in the field, in the 








| 
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administration of martial law, while serving in all grades from 
the command of a company to that of a department, administer- 
ing justice over a large territory at the close of hostilities, with- 
out the aid of civil law or its officers, as well as many years in 
civil life as a legislator and administrator in the enforcement of 
law, all of which has given me great opportunity to study men, 
their impulses,and their actions. I have known them in all 
classes, from prisoners to presidents. I have neverfound among 
those blessed with ‘‘sound minds in healthy bodies,” one abso- 
lutely incorrigible, not one in whom might not be found some 
virtue, which, with proper culture, would grow and enliven and 
improve his whole being. Nor have Il ever seen aman in whose 
character and qualitiesthere was noimprovement to be suggested. 

The severe penalties of our laws defeat the ends for which 

they are enacted. With a penalty which men of humane senti- 
ments can not inflict, and therefore are excused from jury duty, 
places the administration of our criminal laws in their final de- 
termination, inthe handsof the stoical and indifferent. Judges 
say that of men drawn on juries, from one-quarter to three-fourths 
of the number, generally the most intelligent, are excused because 
of conscientious scruples against the infliction of the death pen- 
alty, and as a consequence the panel is composed of men least 
qualified to decide the important questions submitted to their 
determination. 

The object of the law isdefeated when it gives toany man on his 
own motion power to excuse Se eee the highest 
and most important duty pertaining to the enforcement of the 
laws. Last fall, in thecity of Denver, on the trial ofamancharged 
with the murder of a woman, in which trials convictions are ten 
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times more certainly obtained than in those for the murder of 
men, of twelve hundred drawn, eleven hundred were excused 
because of their objections to the infliction of the penalty of 
death. Canning better knew the impulses of the human heart 
than his staid associates in Parliament when he assured them— 

It is vain to suppose that jurors will enforce laws which are repugnant to 
the best feelings of our nature. 

Sydney Smith gave the true standard by which to affix efficient 
punishment: 


The efficient maximum of punishment is not what the legislature chooses 
to enact, but what the great mass of the people think that maximum ought 
to be. 


Legislators have disregarded the demands for a revision of our 
laws until we have been compelled to enlarge our penitentiaries to 
receive the dupes of greatcriminals, while the teachers, through 
the imperfection of our laws, and not by any means the inefficiency 
or neglect of the officers of justice, are enabled to escape its pen- 
alties. The defeat of the law inits properenforcement against a 
single offense tends to its demoralization in every part. Take 
away irredeemable punishments, so that no man can, by stating 
his honest convictions or falsely representing his sensibilities, ex- 
cuse himself from jury service. When this is done, and not till 
then, you may discard that absurd fiction adhered to in a free na- 
tion that has no classes, with all the tenacity of the Barons when 
the Crown and royalty oppressed the yeoman and the vassal. Re- 


shall be first secured against thelenmity of the State; give hima 
sufficient number of challenges, to insure the exclusion from the 
jury of all who knew him and might be prejudiced by a knowl- 
edge of his past life, and fill your jury boxes with intelligent, 
fair-minded men, so that it shall not be, as within a short time, 
when an intelligent laborer was excused because he read a daily 
paper, and one who could not read and did not know the name of 
the mayor of his city, or the name of any man who had been its 
mayor, nor the name of the governor of his State, or of any man 
who had b2en its governor, was accapted to sit on a jury impan- 
eled to try a man charged with the crime of murder. 

Mr. Speaker, I have from no indifference to that important 
feature of criminal jurisprudence—the reformation of the crimi- 
nal—neglected to give that subject consideration in these re- 
marks. The criminal requires, for the general good and the 
soundest public policy, that suitable provision be made for his 
employment and reformation. But in Federal legislation, 1e- 
stricted to a narrow field, its consideration is not so important 
as in States in whose penitentiaries Federal prisoners are de- 
tained, ne those in the jail in the District of Columbia. 
While thoroughly believing that prisoners should have the ben- 
efit of reformatory treatment and influences, I am not of the 
class of those who believe a prisoner’s life should b2 one of ex- 
pensive luxury and slothfulidleness. The jail of the District of 
Columbia, under Federal control, is, I feel justified in saying, 
entitled to be classed with the highestgrade of schools for crime 
and idleness. There prisoners are kept in cells without labor, 
living at an expense and in a manner in which no honest labor- 
ing man can support a wife and child on $9 weekly wages. 
When these prisoners are discharged, they have lost all inclina- 
tion for honest labor, and generally seek to live atthe public ex- 
yense by stealing or robbery, knowing that the worst fate to 

efall them can be no harder than a return to jail, to fatten 
in restricted quarters at the public charge. As bad as all this 
is, it is not so bad and impolitic as having the laws of the 
country enacted by consulting the fears and terrifying appren- 
sions of prisoners, with a view of ascertaining what punishment 
will bring them the greatest sorrow. The good order of society 
the safety of the State is best —— and secured by consult- 
ing the wise, the virtuous, and the prudent. A punishment to 
be deterrent should be exemplary, one which restrains, but 
does not destroy. Therefore the death penalty, horrifying to the 
spectators, the friends, and the victim is of short duration, and 
soon forgotten; while imprisonment protects both by warning 
and example, as stated by Sir William Meredith: 

The end of all punishment is example; of the two modes of punishment I 
shall prefer that whichis most profitabie in point of example. Allowing, 
then, the punishment of death its utmost force, it is only short and momen- 
tary: thai of labor, permanent; andso much moreexample is gained in him 


who is reserved for labor than in him who is put to death as there are hours 
in the life of the one beyond the short moment of the other's death. 


The dread so many express of permitting the murderer tolive 
so long as the pardoning power is retained has little to justify 
it. The power to pardon is a provision in the organic law, and 
ean only be reached by constitutional amendment. Those who 
fear its improper use should know that it is more generally exer- 
cised in capital States than it has been or is likely to be in non- 
capital States. I quite agree with those who desire to see it re- 
stricted, and I have the confident opinion that it will be when its 
promoting cause—capital punishment—for which and only on ac- 
count of which pardons were first instituted and have since come 





_——... 


Have man’s explorations in the fields of science and philosophy, 
in his contemplation of natural laws, the gospels, or revelation, 
yet discovered a standard wherewithaccurately to measure tho 
value of a human life? It has been said that the riches of the 
worldare of less value than the salvation of a soul. Are we 
then, acting within the limits of the great organic law, justified 
in prescribing astandard and directing its application, on the 
infallibility of human judgment, if “ to shorten ahuman life puts 
in jeopardya human soul?” We are not justified in imitating 
even in our laws the acts of the vicious; the wise and virtuons 
will never do it. 

Ishall add, under the generous permission of the House, author- 
izing me to extend my remarks in the RECORD, an appendix, giy- 
ing the opinions of men on this subject whose judgment will 
command that respect we all give to the opinion of those whos; 
lives have been devoted to humanity, tocivilization, to progress, 
to the establishing and maintaining of constitutional liberty. 

[ask the deliberate judgment of this House on this important 
principle, that they will without prejudice examine it from 
every side, and bring to its consideration the facts of history, the 
experience of States blessed with its beneficent provisions, that 
we may contribute to the urgent duty of bringing this nation to 
the side, at least, if not placing her in advance of those we some- 
times think less enlightened than ourown. Let us enact just 


those who violate them, and secure to the orderly and well dis- 
posed the opportunity ‘‘ to enjoy in safety and tranquillity their 
natural rights and the blessings of life.” 





APPENDIX. 

The following extracts are inserted at the request of several 
members who have expressed a desire to know the opinions of 
prominent men on this subject whos? works are not readily ac- 
cessible: 

God commandeth us that we should not kill; and if aman would under 
stand killing by this commandment of God to be forbidden, after no larger 
wise than man’s constitution define killing to be lawful, then why may it not 
likewise by man’s constitution be determined after what sort may be lawful’ 
For whereas by the permission of God no man neither hath the power to 
kill, neither himself nor yet any other man, then if a law made by the con 
sent of men, concerning slaughter of men, ought to be ofsuch strength, force, 
and virtue, that they which—contrary to the commandment of God—have 
killed those whom this constitution of man commanded to be killed, be clean 
quit and exempt out of the bonds and danger of God's commandment; shal! 
it not, then, by this reason follow that the power of God’s commandments 
shall extend no further than man’s laws doth define and permit? And so 
shall it come to pass that, in like manner, man’s constitution in all things 
shall determine how far the observation of all God’s commandments shall 
extend. Now you have heard the reasons why I think this punishment (of 
death) unlawful. 

—Sir Thomas More, 1516. 


In subjects of this nature we are to consider, not what the individual is, 
nor what he may have done; we are to consider only what is right for public 
example and private safety. 

Whether hanging ever did, or can, answer any good purpose, I doubt; but 
the cruel exhibition of every execution day is a proof that hanging carries 
no terror with it. And Iam confident that every new sanguinary law oper- 
ates as an encouragement to commit capital offenses; for it is not the mode 
but the certainty of punishment that creates terror. What men know they 
must endure they fear; what they think they can escape they despise. The 
multiplicity of our hanging laws — two things, frequency of con 
demnation and frequent pardons. As hope is the first and greatest spring 
of action, if it were so that out of twenty convicts one only was to be p2r- 
doned, the thief would say, ‘‘ Why may notI be that one?”’ But since as our 
laws are actually administered not one in twenty is executed, the thief act> 
on the chance of twenty to one in his favor, he acts on a fair and reasonabic 
presumption of indemnity; and I verily believe that the confident hope oi 
indemnity is the cause of nineteen in twenty robberies that are committed 

But if we look to the executions themselves, what example do they give’ 
The thief dies either hardened or penitent. We are not to consider such re 
fiections as occur to reasonable and good men, but such impressions as are 
made on the thoughtless, the desperate, and the wicked. T 
the hardened villain with envy and admiration. All that admiration and 
contempt of death with which heroes and martyrs inspire good men in a 
good cause, the abandoned villain feels in seeing a desperado Uke himse!! 
meet death with intrepidity. The penitent thief, on the other hand, often 
makes the sober villain think in this way: Himself openness with poverty 
and want he sees a man die with that penitence which promises pardon for 
his sins here and as hereafter; and straight he thinks that by rob 
bery, forgery, or murder he can relieve all his wants, and if he be brought to 
justice the punishment will be short and trifling and the reward eternal. 

When a member of Parliament brings in a new hanging law, he begins 
with mentioning some injury that may be done to private property, for 
which a man is not yet liable to be hanged; and then proposes the gallows 
as the specific and infallible means of cure and prevention. But the bill, in 

progress of time, makes crimes capital that scarcely deserves whipping 
‘or instance, the shoplifting act was to prevent bankers, and silversmiths. 
and other shops, where there are commonly goods of great value, from being 
robbed, but it goes so far as to make it death to litt anything off a counter 
with intent to steal. 


ese men look on 


—Sir William Meredith, in Parliament, 1777. 


But to these we may add, further, that the use of capital punishments ar- 
gues 4 Want of capacity in the legislature. It is rather an expedient to get 
rid of certain inconveniences in society than an attempt to remedy them. It 
is easy enough, indeed, for the magistrate to extirpate mankind, but itis his 
business to amend them and make them happy. ‘It is quackery in govern 
ment,” says Blackstone, “ to apply, too frequently the same universal rem 
edy, the ultimum supplicum, and that magistrate must be esteemed both a 
weak and a cruel surgeon who cuts off every limb, which through ignorance 
or indolence he will not attempt to cure.” 

And as frequent capital punishment is an argument of the want of regular 


move from our practice the absurd provision that the prisoner | !#W8, Whose penalties shall be enforced with certainty against 


inio general use to thwart and impede justice. police, and a relic of barbarism in the constitution of any society, so its be- 
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ing obstinately continued in use among us tend to retain among the com- 
mon people those barbarous manners from which this kind of punishment 
originally took its rise, and to check the progress of that humanity of spirit 
which, happily for mankind, has of late been making such rapid advances in 
our part of the world. Let, then, the spirit of our punishments correspond 
with the spirit of the times, in order that we may sooner attain that perfec- 
tion of universal charity, which ought to be the governing principle of the 
human mind. oa: 
—Rev. William Turner. 


Criminal jurisprudence has, within the last twenty yo, become a very 
popular stud throughout Europe, and the cultivation of it has been generally 
attended with very sensible and very beneficial effects. In proportion as 
men have reflected and réasoned upon this important subject the absurd and 
parbarous notions of justice, which eS for ages, have been exploded, 
and humane and rational principles have been adopted in their stead. That 
criminal prosecutions ought always to be carried on for the sake of the public 
and never to gratify the passions of individuals; that the primary object of 
the legislature should be to prevent crimes and not to chastise crimiuals; 
that that object can not possibly be attained by the mere terror of punish- 
ment; and that unless a just proportion be observed between the various 
degrees of crime in the penalties appointed for them the law must serve to 
excite rather than repress guilt, are truths so generally received, that they 
are come to be considered almost as axioms of criminal law. 

But considerable as has been the progress of these principles in other parts 
of Europe, they have not yet np in this country yy melioration of the 
system of our penallaws. The most glaring defects in those laws have not 
escaped observation, but few have attempted to remove them, and none have 
been successful in their attempts, and the only beneficial effect which has yet 
been produced in England, is adesire inthe Crown, and in its ministers, the 
judges, to remedy some of those defects by their mode of executing the laws, 
and particularly by a mitigation of that indiscriminating severity which, 
while it inflicts the same punishment on a pickpocket as on a parricide, con- 
founds allideas of justice, and renders the laws objects, not of veneration 
and love, but of horror and aversion. 

Amore permanent and a more certain correction of those defects would be 
so great a national benefit as one would have thoughtevery good and refiect- 
ing citizen must ardently have wished for. At least one would have sup- 
posed that humanity, as well as patriotism, must have forbidden any en- 
deavors to cloud the prospect of such a reformation, and much more, any 
efforts to lay restraint upon the sovereignin a according to his oath, 
justice in mercy, and toinforce that summum jus which, where the laws are 
such as constitute the criminal code of England, must ever prove summum 
injuria, 

This ungrateful task, however, has been lately undertaken, and an attempt 
has been made to restore the law to all its sanguinary rigor by the author of 
Thoughts on Executive Justice with respect to our criminai laws. A work 
proceeding on principles which are now so little ——- and breathing 
a spirit so contrary to the genius of the present times that I should have 
classed it amongst those performances, with which every literary age has 
been infested, and which are calculated to render the authors of them cele- 
brated only for the singularity of their opinions, and should have therefore 
left it to sink into that oblivion to which such compositions seldom fail to 
be soon consigned, had I not found that the warmth and the earnestness of 
the writer’s style had gained him converts, and that some of the learned 
judges, to whom his word is addressed, had seemed inclined to try the ter- 
rible experiment which he recommends. Errors which produce such effects 
are not to be despised as harmless, and it is the duty of every man who has 
the use of reason and who sees their fallacy to expose and to refute them. 

He first asserts that the penal laws of this country are excellent, and that 
they have no severity, but of the most wholesome kind; and this serves as 
the foundation of that proposition which is the capital object of his work, 
namely, that those laws ought to be strictly executed, so that the certainty 
of punishment may operate to the prevention of crimes. If the former of 
these positions were true no man of common understanding could dispute 
the latter; for, if laws be perfect, they ought undoubtedly to be religiously 
cbserved; but if our laws, instead of being excellent, should appear to be, as 
itis easy to demonstrate that they are, in many instances, unreasonably 
severe, and such as that the punishment bears no proportion to the crime, 
it must surely follow that the strict execution of them is neither expedient 
nor even possible. 

All punishment is anevil, but is yet necessary, to prevent crimes, which 

are @ greater evil. Whenever the legislature therefore appoints, for any 
crime, a punishment more severe than is requisite to prevent the commission 
of it, it is the author of unnecessary evil. If it do this knowingly, it is 
chargeable with wanton cruelty and injustice; if from ignorance, and a want 
of proper attention to the subject, it is guilty of a very criminalneglect. If 
these principles be just, the legislature of Great Britain mustin one or other 
of these ways, be culpable, unless it be impossible to prevent theft by any 
punishment less severe than death. 
_ The author of the “Thoughts on Executive Justice’ seems to think that 
it is impossible, and that these severities are therefore to be justified on the 
groundofnecessity, Butexperience shows the erroneousness of this opinion, 
because in several European states, where the punishment of death is never 
inflicted but for the most atrocious crimes, these lesser offenses are very 
rare; while in England, where they are punished with death, we see them 
every day committed; and when, in the reign of Henry VIII, so many crim- 
inals were executed that their numbers were computed to amount to two 
thousand every year, crimes seem to multiply with the number of execu- 
tions. ‘‘So dreadful a list of capital crimes,” says Mr. Justice Blackstone, 
after having lamented that they are so numerous, “instead of diminishing, 
increases the number of offenders.” 

Nor is this a phenomenon very difficult to be accounted for; in proportion 
as these spectacles are frequent, the impression which they make upon the 
public is faint, the effect of the example is lost, and the blood of many citi- 
zens is spilt witbout any benefit to mankind, But this is not all; the fre- 
quent exhibition of these horrid scenes can not be indifferent; if they donot 
reform they must corrupt. The spectators of them become familiarized 
with bloodshed and iearn to look upon the destruction of a fellow-creature 
With unfeeling indifference. They think, as the laws teach them to think, 
that the life of a fellow-citizen is of little value, and they imagine they see 
revenge sanctified by the legislature, for to What other motive can they as- 
cribe the infliction of the severest punishments for the slightest injuries? 
And where the moral character of a people is depraved crimes must be fre- 
quent and atrocious. 

—<Sir Samuel Romilly, 1786 

_ Since my arrival here in May, 1804, the punishment of death has not been 
inflicted by this court. Now, the population subject to our jurisdiction, 
either locally or personally, can not be estimated at less than 200,000 persons. 
Whether any evil consequence has yetarisen from so unusual—and in Brit- 
ish dominions unexampled—a circumstance as a disuse of capital punish- 
ment, for so longa period as seven years, among a population so considera- 
ble, is a@ question which you are entitled to ask, and to which I have the 
means of affording you a satisfactory answer. 

The criminal records go back to the year 1756. From May, 1756, to May, 





1763, the capital convictions amounted to 141 and the executions were 47. 
The annual average of persons who suffered death was almost 7, and the 
annual aterage of capital crimes ascertained to have been perpetrated was 
nearly 20. From May, 1804, to May, 1811, there have been 109 capital convic- 
tions. The annual average, therefore.of capital crimes, legally proved to 
have been perpetrated during that period, is between 15 and 16. During this 
period there has been no capital execution. But as the population of this 
island has much more than doubled during the last fifty years, the annual 
ore of capital convictions during the last seven years ought to have 
been 40 in order to show the same proportion of criminality with that of 
the first seven years. 

The punishment of death is principally intended to prevent the more vio- 
lent and atrocious crimes. From May, 1797,there were 18 convictions for 
murder, of which I omit 2, as of a very particular kind. In that period 
there were 12 capital executions. From May, 1804, to May, 1811, there were 
6 convictions for murder, omitting one which was considered by the jury 
as in substance acase of manslaughter with some aggravation. The mur- 
ders in the former period were, therefore, very nearly as three to one to 
those in the latter, in which no capital punishment was inflicted; then the mur- 
ders of the last seven years will be 8, while those of the former seven years 
will be 16. This small experiment has, therefore, been made without any 
diminution of the security of the lives and properties of men. Two hundred 
thousand men have been governed for seven years without a capital punish- 
ment and without any increase of crimes. If any experience has been ac- 
quired it has been safely and innocently gained. 


—ASir James Mackintosh, charge to the grand jury of the 
island of Bombay, July 20, 1811. 


If the evil of the punishment exceed the evil of the offense, the legislator 
will have produced more suffering than he hasprevented. He will have pur- 
chased the exemption from one evil at the price of a greater evil. 

No person engages in crime, but from the hope of impunity; if the pun- 
ishment consisted merely in depriving the offender of the spoil which he has 
gained, and this punishment wereinvariably inflicted, such crimes would no 
longer exist. 

The more the certainty can be increased, the more the severity may be di- 
minished. Punishment ought to be inflicted soon after the crime is com- 
mitted; the impression upon the mind is weakened by the distance; and the 
distance of the punishment adds to its uncertainty by giving new chances of 
escape. 

A font punishment which is not an apparent punishment is lost to the pub- 
lic; the great art consists in augmenting the apparent punishment without 
augmenting the real punishment. 

The punishment ought to be economical—that is, it ought to have only the 
degree of severity which is absolutely necessary for attaining its object. 
Everything which exceeds the necessity is not only so much superfiuous 
evil, but produces a multitude of inconveniences that defeat the ends of 
justice. 

The punishment ought to be remissible. Itis requisite that the suffering 
should not be absolutely irreparable, in casesin which it may happen to be 
discovered, that it was inflicted without lawful cause. So longs as proofs 
are susceptible of imperfection, so long as appearances may be deceitful, so 
long aS men have no certain criterion for distinguishing truth from false- 
hood, one of the first securities which they reciprocally owe to each other, is 
not to admit, without absolute necessity, punishments absolutely irrepar- 
able. Have we not seen all the appearances of the crime heaped upon the 
head of the accused, where innocence has been proved when it was too late 
to do more than lament over the errors of a presumptuous precipitation? 
Feeble and short-sighted as we are, we judge as limited beings, and punish 
as if we were infallible. 

The more we examine the punishment of death, the more we shall be in- 
duced to adopt the opinion of Beccaria. This subject is so well discussed in 
his work that there is scarcely any necessity for further investigation. 

The infliction of this punishment originated in resentment, indulging it- 
selfin rigor; and in sloth, which, in the rapid destruction of offenders, found 
the great advantage of avoiding all thought. Death! alwaysdeath! This re- 
quires neither the exertion of reason nor the subjugation of passion. 

I should astonish my readers if I were to expose to them the penal code of 
a nation celebrated for its humanity and its intelligence; we might there 
expect to find the greatest proportion between offenses and punishments; 
but, whatever may be our expactations, we should see this proportion contin- 
ually violated, and the punishment of death inflicted upon the most trifling 
offenses. The consequence is, that the sweetness of the national character 
being in contradiction to the laws, the manners triumph and the laws are 
eluded. They multiply pardons, they shut their eyes upon offenses. their 
ears to proofs; and the juries, to avoid an excess of severity, frequently fall 
iuto anexcess ofindulgencs. Theresultis a penal system whichis incoherent 
and contradictory; which unites violence to feebleness, and, depending upon 
the humor of the judge, varies from circuit to circuit, being sanguinary in 
one part of the island and merciful in another. 

If the legislator be desirous to inspire humanity amongst the citizens let 
him set the example; let him show the utmost resp2ct not only for the life 
of man, but for every circuiistance by which ths sensibility can be infiu- 
enced. Sanguinary laws have a tendency to render men cruel, either by 
féar, by imitation, or by revenge. But laws dictated by mildness humanize 
the manners of a nation and the spirit of government. 








—Jeremy Beatnam, 


Setting aside the palpable injustice ani the certain ine‘iciency of the bill, 
are there not capital punishments sufficient in your statutes? Is there not 
blood enough upon your penal code, that more must be poured forth toas- 
cend to heaven and testify against you? How will youcarry the bill into 











effect? 

But suppose it pass; suppose one of these men, as I have seen them—mea- 
ger with famine, sullen with despair, careless of a life which your !ord Ds 
are perhaps about to value at something less than the price of a stocking- 
frame—suppose this man surrounded by the children for whom he is unable 
to procure bread at the hazard of his existence, about to be torn forever from 


a family which he lately supported in peaceful iniustry, and which it is no 

his fault that he can no longer so support, suppose this man, and there are ten 
thousand such from whom you may select your victims, dragged into ¢ purt, 
to be tried for this new offenses, by this new law: still, there are two things 
wanting to convict and condemn him; and these are, in my opinion, Twelve 


Butchers for a Jury, and a Jeffries for a Judge. 


—Lord Byron, in his first speech in House of Lords, on bill 
tomake the breaking of frame work a capital 


Christianity says you must abolish the punishment of death, or you must 
abolish your religion. You must destroy the New Testament, or the New 
Testament will destroy sanguinary laws; for, powerful as are the obliga- 
tions of all members of society to assist in the administration of justice 
they will among Christians be overpowered by tenderness for life. ‘I 
and religious sentiment of the community will nullify the law. Igno 
knowing no law but force, will not be approved by intelligence, which k 
no law but reason, Mohammedanism may approve cruelty, but it will not 
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be approved by Christianity. Our religion or our law must be altered; they 
can not exist together. You cannot advance with the New Testament in 
one hand and a sanguinary code in the other. 
—Basil Montagu. 
on the praciicable abolition of the punishment of death, totally and 
without reserve, my views coincide with the advocates of the measure. 
—0O' Connell. 

But I must first make one other allusion, with reference to the capital 
convictions in England and France, of which latter kingdom the population 
is much the greater, by quoting a document, showing a comparative state- 
ment of these important facts, which I have no doubt will be listened to 
with attention, and excite much surprise. In 1825 the numberof persons 
committed for capital offenses in Engiand and Wales (for the return does not 
include Ireland) was 1,036. In France, in the same year, the number of per- 
sons committed for capital offenses was 134. In 1826 in England, 1,208; in 
France, 139. In 1827 the number was larger here than at any other period, 
being 1,529; in France, 106. In 1828, in England, 1,165; in France, 111. In 
1829, in England, 1,385; in France, 83. Your lordships will see the extremely 
small proportions of capital convictions in France, where the population is 
so much larger, as compared with those which have taken place in England 
and Wales only, and I hold that this fact alone is a sufficient proof, if any 
Were wanting, of the greater severity, but at the same time of the greater 
inefficiency of our criminal code to prevent the increase of crime. 

—The Duke of Sussex. 

In the year preceding the alteration of that law (by repealing the punish- 
ment of death for privately stealing from the person) the convictions, com- 
pared with the prosecutions, were in the proportion of 1 to 15; and in the 
year following the passing of that act, they were inthe proportion of 10 to 15, 
facts which, instead of proving that the crime has increased, only show the 
increased efficacy of the law, in bringing home the crime to those who are 
really guilty of it. 

—Earl Grey. 

Let him who advocates the taking the life of an aggressor first show that 
all other means of safety are vain, then he will have advanced an argu- 
ment in favor of taking life, which will not indeed be conclusive, but which 
will approach nearer toconclusiveness than any that has yet been adduced. 

—Dymond. 

The superior humanity and superior wisdom of the present age had given 
a mercifulcharacter to the punishments awarded}for some species of offense; 
as it was too frequently found that the extreme severity of the laws, as ad- 
ministered heretofore, operated more as a preventive to prosecutions than 
as a preventive to crime. 

—Chief Justice Denman. 

* Resolved, That the efficacy of criminal laws depends less upon the sever- 
ity of punishment than the certainty of infliction; and that laws which can 
not be carried into execution without shocking the feelings of society and 
exciting symyathy for the offender are contrary to reason, inconsistent with 
morality, and opposed to the interests of justice.”’ 

—Thomas Barrett Lennard, M. P., seconded by Joseph 
Hume, M. P., meeting at Exeter Hall, June 2, 1832. 

Resolved, That the excessive severity of the law operates to the total im- 
punity of a great proportion of offenders by deterring humane persons from 
prosecuting, and by holding out a temptation tojurors to violate their oaths 
rather than be accessory to judicial murder; while almost all the capital 
punishments now on the statute book are innovations upon the temperate 
and wholesome principles of the ancientcommon law of the land, which had 
ever been admired for its humanity and wisdom by the greatest legal au- 
thorities, and is coeval with the noblest and best principles of the English 
Constitution.” 

—Daniel 0’ Connell, M. P., seconded by J. Sydney Taylor, 
A. M., meeting at Exeter Hall, June 2, i832. 

It is most discreditable to any man intrusted with power, when the gov- 
erned turn around upon their governors and say, your laws are socruel orso 
foolish that we can notand will not act upon them. 

Wehave no right to shed a crimijnal’s blood because he has shed the blood 
ofanotherman. We have no right in reason to do this, we have no warrant 
from religion. Itis doubtless a great evil fora man to be murdered, but 
that, in reason, is no argument for inflicting death upon the murderer. 

—Lord Brougham. 

I do not think the punishment of death is necessary to the security and 
well-being of society; and I believe its total abolition would not tend to in- 
crease those crimes which itis now supposed by many toprevent. ‘The secur- 
ity and well-being of society donot depend upon the severity of punishments. 
Barbarism in the law promotes barbarism among those subject to the law; 
and acts of cruelty under the law become examples of similar acts done con- 
trary tolaw. The realsecurity for human life is found inareverence for it. 
If the law regarded itas inviolable, then the people would begin also so to re- 
gard it. A deepreverence for human life is worth more than a thousand ex- 
ecutions in the prevention of murder, and is, in fact, the great security for 
human life. 

The law of capital punishment, while pretending to support this reverence, 
does, in fact, tend to destroy it. If the death penalty is of any force in any 
case to deter from crime, it is of much more force in lessening our chief se- 
curity against it, for it proclaims the fact that kings, parliament, judges and 
juries may determine whenand how men may be put to death by violence, and 
familiarity with this idea can not strengthen the reverence for human life. 
To put men to death for crimes, civil or political, is to give proof of weak- 
ness rather than strength, and of barbarism rather than Christian civiliza- 
tion. If the United States could get rid of the gallows it would not stand 
long here. One by one we “ Americanize” our institutions; and I hope in 
all that is good we may not be unwilling to follow you. 

—John Bright. 


My noble friend [Lord Holland] who brought forward this bill, aptly ob- 
served that the very gist of the bill is to accommodate the law of the land to 
the practice of our courts. And what is this but acompliment to those prin- 
ciples of human nature, which, in spite of the decrepitude of our laws, and 
the blindness and inattention of the community, instinctively operate in our 
courts of justice? It is a compliment to that experience, which has even, by 
indirect means, anticipated a reform which must eventually take place, and 
to that lenity which Parliament should sanction and legitimatize. 

It has always appeared to me that. although the prevention of crimes be 
the greed object of all penal laws, yet, to some cases, capital punishment 
must, from the very nature of things, be utterly — cable. I am con- 
vinced that, when the offense and the penalty are greatly disproportionate, 
the enactment must be either nugatory, inasmuch as human nature will re- 
volt from the application; or, if carried into execution, it must alienate the 
affections, pervert the judgment, and blunt the sensibility of the people. It 
must, in such cases, either excite in them a feeling of horror and of disgust 


against their barbarous legislators, or it must tend to confound all those 
moral sentiments. all those just discriminations between the degrees of 
crime, which nature and education and experience impress upon the heart 
of every rational being. 


From observing the impaireé effect which the punishment of deat) 
ceives, if applied and enforced against minor offenses, and from ob 
the still greater injury which the impunity of offenders and the uncer 
of punishment occasion to the community, where such punishment 
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dained and not enforced, Ican not help drawing the inference that it will 
be much more beneficial to society as well as more conformable to justice. 
to apply to minor offenses some inferior punishment which may be rigo, 


ously enforced. And such being my sentiments, I do most heartily than; 
that excellent and great man (Sir Samuel Romilly), by whom the present 
measure has been introduced into Parliament, for the boon he has hereby 
deavored to force on the country; and of that honorable and learned | 
tleman I can not refrain from speaking in terms which I am convince 
merits, although my testimony, I am aware, can add but little to the estima 
tion in which his character is held by the community; andIcan but express 
my share in these sentiments of admiration which he has won from al! go 
men by his unceasing cxertions for the public benefit. 








—Lord Grenvill 


It appears, then, that of the three grounds on which capital punishment 
for murder is defended two are entirely untenable, while on the third, which 
is that on which only there is room for serious or lengthened discussion, the 
balance is in favor of the advocates of change. Those to whom the process 
by which a conclusion opposed to the penal destruction of life has thus been 
arrived at is unsatisfactory will, it is hoped, admit that the question has at 
least been presented in such a form as that the precise link in the chain of 
reasoning which is supposed to be defective may easily be pointed out and 
the precise bearing upon the general issue of any error which has been com 
mitted readily perceived. Butif the argumentis unsound letit be confuted 
The subject is one of serious and terrible moment, and indifference or inac. 
tion with regard to it on the part of those who possess any means of infiu 
encing public opinion is only justified by a carefully formed conviction that 
the system which sends murderers to the gallows will satisfy the most 
searching test of philosophical examination. 

—Lord Hobart 


For my own part I do not donbt for a moment either the right of a com 
munity to inflict the punishment of death, or the expediency of exercising 
that right in certain states of society. But when I turn from that abstract 
right and that abstract expediency to our own state of society; when I con- 
sider how difficult it is for any judge to separate the case which requires 
inflexible justice from that which admits the force of mitigating circum- 
stances, howinvidious the task of the Secretary of State in dispensing the 
mercy of the crown, how critical the comments made by the public, how 
soon the object of general horror becomes the theme of sympathy and pity, 
how narrow and how limited the examples given by this condign and awful 
punishment, how brutal the scene of the execution, I come to the conclu- 
sion that nothing would be lost to justice, nothing lost in the preservation 
of innocent life, if the punishment of death were altogether abolished 

—ari Russell, Prime Minister of England 


In asystem that has been found to be inadequate to its end at all times, 
and under all circumstances, there must be some radical error, to the dis- 
covery of which, as indispensable to any attempt at improvement, our first 
efforts must be directed. Thus we shall be enabled to form an improved 
theory, and bring under discussion the probability of its successful opera 
tion. 

Asthe opinions that are formed of it as a principle, or of its nature and 
effects in practice, for a principle it can hardly be called, necessarily vary 
from time to time, according tothe increase of information, it is evident that 
what is called punishment at one time, may at another have nothing pain- 
ful in its infliction; and those punishments that are adapted to a particular 
end in one state of society, may at a later period be altogether unsuitable. 
At present our code inflicts such punishments as are acknowledyed by many 
to be neither just nor expedient; and laws are enforced that tend only to 
blunt the feelings of humanity, whilst they fail to reform the criminal or to 
prevent the commission of crime. 

' The defects we have endeavored to point out may be summed up as fo 
Ows: 

First. The principle upon which all existing systems of criminal law is 
founded is not well understood or defined, and in point of fact is not an ul 
timate principle. 

Second. It is variable in its application from time to time, and under dif 
ferent circumstances. 

Third. It increases the difficulty attending the administration of the laws 
and the repression of crime, in proportion tothe adyanceof population, an 
the consequent complexity of human interests. 

It is not wpon the criminal alone that an improper effect is produced b 
the present system; every instance of punishment produces a reaction upe 
the minds of his associates, and upon society at large, the consequences 0! 
which rarely present themselves to the legislator who makes the law, to th 
judge who administers, or to the officer who executes it. 





—Thomas Jevon 
y*) 


he principal objects of punishment are, to benefit the injurer by correc 
tion, the injured by redress, and society in general by preventing one of il 
members, through the infliction of pain and privations, from doing injury, 
and others through the terror of example, from meditating it, 

Does capital punishment, then, promote public utility by the example 
which it holds out? 

This it assuredly does not, if instead of ins fear, it inspires rather 
pity for him who suffers and horror toward him who inflicts it. ‘ 

The aversion inspired by acriminal, whatever inferences may be attempted 
to be drawn from it, does not necessarily sanction the punishment of death. 

But all ages and nations have sanctioned capital punishment; and this ex 
tended and universal experience proves at once both its justice and its neces 
sity. ‘The history of mankind,’ might I not answer with Beccaria, ‘‘is an 
immense sea of errors in which afew obscure truths are here and there 0)- 
served to float,” and, “the force of example and of prescription vanishes 
when opposed totruth.’”’ ‘‘On thecontrary, if I find some societies, though 
few in number, who even for a very short time have abstained from the 
punishment of death, I may refer to them with propriety. It is the fate 0! 

eat truths, to gleam only like a flash of lightning amidst the dark: clouds, 

which error has enveloped the universe.” 

Cease, then, friends of law and justice, cease to believe that blood is nec: 
essary to deter men or to diminish crimes. Experience does not prove that 
so much rigor produces any salutary effect; public utility, far from givins 
it any sanction, sets herself against it, and it is equally reprobated by the 
voice of nature and of humanity. 





—Pastoret 


I shall ask for the abolition of capital punishments until I have the infal 
libility of human judgment demonstrated to me. 
—Lafayette. 


I am of opinion that hanging is an advantage only to the executioner, 
who is paid for putting men to death; if punishments are intended for the 
benefit of society, they should be useful to society. 

—Montaigne 
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Gentlemen of the jury, there is, in what may be called the Old European 


code, a law that for more than a century all philosophers, all thinking men, | 
all true statesmen, have desired to elface from the remarkable book of | 
tuniversal legislation; a law that Beccaria had declared impious, and that | 


Franklin has declared abominable, without any prosecution having been 


prought against either Beccaria or Franklin; a law that particularly weigh- | 


ing upon that portion of the people still oppressed by ignorance and misery 
is odious to democracy, but that is not less repelled by intelligent conserva- 
tives; a law of which Louis Phillippe—whom TI shall never name without 
the respect due to age, to misfortune and to a tomb in exile—a law of which 
Louis Philippe said: 

‘‘T have detested it all my life;” a law against which M. de Broglie has 
written, against which M. Guizot has written; a law the abrogation of 
which the Chamber of Deputies demanded by acclamation twenty years 
ago, in the month of October, 1830, and that at the same period the half sav 
age Parliament of Otaheite banished from its codes; a law thatthe assem- 
bly of Frankfort abolished three years ago, and that was maintained in tho 
constitution of 1848 omly with the most painful indecision and the most poig- 
nant repugnance; alaw that at the hour when I am ae is under the 
pressure of two propositions of abolition on the legislative table; a law, 
finally, of which Tuscany will have naught, of which Russia will have naught, 
and of which itis time that France should wish naught; that law before 
which the human conscience shrinks with an anxiety every day more pro- 
found; it is the death penalty. 

Well, gentlemen, it is that law that causes to-day this trial; it is our ad- 
versary. Iam sorry for the honorable advocate-general, but I perceive it 
behind him. 

I will confess that for twenty years | thought—and I who speak have so 
stated in pages that I could read to you—I thought, my God! with M. Leon 
Fancher, who, in 1836, wrote in the Revue de Paris thus—I quote: ‘The 
scaffold no longer appears in public places, but at rare intervals, anid as a 
spectacle that justice is ashamed to exhibit.” I thought, I say, that the 
guillotine, since we must call it by its name, was beginning to do justice to 
itself; that it felt itself rebuked, and had resolved accordingly. It had re- 
nounced the Place de Greve; the open sun, the crowd; it was no longer 
cried in the streets, it was no longer announced asa spectacle; it had 
broughtitself to makingits examples as secretly as possible, away from the 
light of day, Barrier Saint Jacques in a deserted place, before noone. it 
seemed to me that it began to court concealment, and I congratulated it upon 
that sentiment of shame. 

Vell, gentlemen, I deceived myself. M. Leon Fancher deceived himself. 
It has recovered from thatfalseshame. The guillotine feels that itisa social 
institution, as the phrase goes nowadays. 
dreams, too, of its restoration. 

The Barrier Saint Jacques isa fall from its prerogative. Perhaps we 
shall see it some day reappear upon the Place de Greve at midday, in the 
midst of the multitudes, with its cortege of executioners, of gendarmes, and 
of public criers, beneath even the windows of the Hotel de Ville, from which 
= ~~ the 24th of February, the people had the insolence to assail and mu- 
tilate it. 

Meanwhile it reasserts itself. Itis conscious that society, shaken, needs 
for recuperation to return to its old traditions, and itis an oldtradition. It 
rotests against those declaiming demagogues who are called Beccaria, Vico, 

‘illangieri, Montesquieu, Turgot, Franklin, who are called Louis Philippe, 
who are called Broglie and Quizot, and who dare to think and to say that a 
machine to cut off heads is out of place in a society whose book is the Bible. 

What! By dint of encroachment upon good sense, upon reason, upon free- 
dom of thought, upon natural right, it has come to this, that they demand 
of us not only a material respect—for that is not contested, we owe it and we 
pay it—but moral respect for those penalties that open abysses in our con- 
sciences, that blanch» the cheeks of all who think of them, that religion ab- 
hors abhorret a sanguine; for those penalties that dare to be irreparable 
knowing that they may bo.blind; for those penalties that dip the finger in 
human blood to write the commandment: “Thou shalt not kill;”’ for those 
impious penalties that make us doubt of humanity when they strike the 
guilty, and that make us doubt of God when they strike the innocent! No! 
No! No! Wehave nqt come tothat! No! 


And, who knows? Perhaps it | 


tine is the law. 
guillotine. 

Do you know why, Mr. Advocate-General? I will tell you. It is because 
ve wouldthrow the guillotineinto that gulf of execrationinto which we have 
already fallen, to the applause of the human race, the hot iron, the cutting 
off of hands, the torture of the inquisition. It is because we would banish 
from the august and luminous sanctuary of justice that sinister object that 
is enough to fill it with horror and aarkness, the executioner. Ah! and be- 
cause we wish that we would convulse ety! yes, it is trus, we are 
very dangerous men. Wewish to suppres llotin It is monstrous! 

Gentlemen of the jury, you are sovereign cit ns of a free nation, and, 
without ignoring the nature of this trial, it is a privilege and a duty to 
speak to you as men of political existence. Well, reflect upon it, and since 
we are passing revolutionary times draw your inference from what I shall 
say. If Louis XVI had abolished the death penalty as he abolished the tor- 
ture his head would not have fallen, 93 would have been disarmed of the 
couperet, there would have been one bloody page the less in history, the fatal 
date of January 28 would not have been. 

For who in the face of public conscience, in the face of the civilized world. 
who would have dared to rebuild the scaffold for the king, for the man of 


Well, it is trus, I admit, there is lacking respect for the 
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| whom it could be said, it was he that overthrew it? 


The editor of Evenmentis is accused of having lacked respect for the laws: 
of having lacked respect for the death penalty. Gentlemen, let us exalt our- 
selves a little beyond a controversable text; let us exalt ourselves to that 


| which is the foundation of all legislation, to that tribunal in the heart o? 


|} Man, 





_ For—and since Iam led toit, surely I must say it to you, gentlemenof the | 
jury, and you will understand how deep must have been my emotion—the | 


real culprit in this matter, if there be a culprit, 4s not my son; fis I! 

The real culprit, I insist wpon it, is I—I, who for twenty-five years have 
combated irreparable penalties in all their forms; I, who for twenty-five 
years have defended upon every occasion the inviolability of human life. 

That crime—the defense of the inviolability of human life—I committed it 
long before my son, much more than my son. 
cate-General | 
with premeditation, with tenacity, with recidivation. 

Yes, I declare it, that remnant of savage penalties, that old and unintelli- 
gible iaw of talion, that law of blood for blood, I have combatted all my life— 
all my life, gentlemen of the jury; and solongas there shall remain a breath 
in my bosom I will combat it, with all my efforts as a writer, with all my 
acts and all my votes as a legislator, I declare it [M. Victor Hugo extended 
his arm and pointed to the image of Christ at the end of the court room above 
the tribunal] before that victim of the death penalty who is there, who looks 
upon us, and who hears us! 

I swear it before that gibbet where, two thousand years ago, for the eter- 
nal instruction of the generation, the human law nailed the law divine! 

What my son wrote he wrote I repeat, because I inspired him with it from 
his infancy; because at the same time that he is my son in the flesh he is my 
son in the spirit, because he wishes to continue the traditions of his father. 
To continue the traditions of his father! That is a strange fault, and I won- 
der that for it there should be prosecution. 

Gentlemen, I confess that the accusation in the presence of which we are 
bewilders me. 

What! A law may be pernicious, maygive to the populace immoral, dan- 
gerous, degrading, ferocious exhibitions, may tend to render a people cruel; 
at certain times may have horrible effects, and the horrible effects produced 
by that law we shall be forbidden to signalize. And that would be called to 
fail of respect to thelaw. And one must account for it before a tribunal of 
justice. And there must be so much fine and so much imprisonment. 
then, ‘tis well. Close the temples of justice, close the schools; progress is 
no longer possible. Let us call ourselves Mogul or Thibet; we areno longer 
a civilized nation. Yes, it will be soonest done. Say that we are in Asia; 
that there was once acountry called France, but that country exists no more, 
and that you have replaced it by something that is no longer a monarchy, I 
admit, Sut that is certainly not a republic. 

oe us apply the phraseology to the facts; let us bring it nearer to the 
realities. 

Gentlemen of the jury, in Spain the inquisition was once thelaw. Well, 
it must be told that there is lacking respect for the inquisition. In France, 
torture was once the law. Well, it must be told again, there is lacking re- 
Spect for the torture. Cutting off the hand was once the law; there is lack- 
ing * * * Tam lacking respect for the cleaver! Branding with the hot 
iron was once the law; there is lacking respect for the hotiron. The guillo- 


Well, | 


1 than I accuse myself, Mr. Advo- | 
I have committed it withall the aggravating circumstances, | 


| posed to imply that blood could be only expiated by blood. 





When Servan—who was advocate-general, nevertheless—when Servan 
fixed upon the criminal laws of his time this memorabie brand, “Our penal 
laws open all the issues for the accusation, and close nearly ail for the ac- 
cused;" when Voltatre thus characterized the judges of Calais, ‘‘Oh! de not 
speak to me of those judges, half monkeys and hal? tigers; "’ when Chateau 
briand, in the Conservateur, called the law of double vote a foolish and guilty 
law; when Roger Collard openly, in the Chamber of Deputies, in allusion to 
I forget what law of censure, uttered this celebrated cry, “If you pass 
that law I swear to disobey it;’”’ when those 4egislators, when those magis 
trates, when those great philosophers, when those mighty spirits, when 
those men, illustrious and venerable, spoke thus, what di@ they? Did they 
lack respect for the local and existing law? It is possible. The advocate- 
general says so; I am ignorant of the fact. But this I know—that they 
were the religious echo of the law of laws, the universal conscience. Did 
they offend justice, the justice of their day, the transitory and fallible jus- 
tice? I know not; but this I know, that they proclaimed the justice that is 
eternal. 

Look you, Mr. Advocate-General, Isay it without bitterness, you defend 
not agoodcause. Invainyourefforts; you wage an unequal conflict against 
the spirit of civilization, against a softened sentiment, against progress. 
You have against you the innate resistance of the heart of man; you have 
against you allthe principles beneath whose influence Francespeeds on and 
makes the world to speed; the inviolability of human life, fraternity for the 
ignorant classes, the dogma of amelioration that takes the place of the 
dogma ofvengeance! You have against you all that enlightens reason, all 
that vibratesin the soul, philosophy as Wellas religion; on one side Voltaire, 
on the other Jesus Christ! In vain your efforts; that appalling service that 
the scaffold pretends to render to society, society at its heart holds in horror 
and repudiates. In vain your efforts, in vain the efforts of the partisans of 
capital punishment; and yousee that [donotconfound society with them. In 
vain the efforts of the partisans of capital punishment; they can not inspire 
with innocence the old penalty of talion; they can not cleanse those hideous 
texts upon which has flowed so many ages the blood of human beings 
Siaughtered upon the scaffold. 

— Victor Hugo, before the court of assizes in Paris, June 10, 1851. 

Nature has given man a right to use force, when it is necessary for his de- 
fense and the preservation of his rights, and this principle is generally ac 
knowledged; reason demonstrates it, and nature herself has engraven it on 
the heart. Most men willnaturally defend themselves and their possessions; 
happy if they were as well instructed to keep within the just limits which 
nature has prescribed to a right granted only through necessity. 

If we inquire into the cause of human corruptions we shall find that they 
proceed from the impunity of crimes, and not from the moderation of pun- 
ishments. By the exacting of severe penalties the springs of government 
are weakened, the imagination grows accustomed to the severe as well asto 
the milder punishments, and as the fear of the latter diminishes they are 
soon obliged, in every case to have resource totheformer. Robberies onthe 
highway had grown common in some countries. In order to remedy this 
evil they invented the punishment of breaking upon the wheel, the terror of 
which put a stop for awhile to this mischievous practice. But soon after 
robberies on the highway were become as common as ever. 












— Vatte 
It is undoubtedly both the rightand duty of society to punish every action 
which can disturb the public system of justice; it can even—if the offender 


| has, by a relapse shown himself incorrigible, or if his offense is of a nature 


to endanger the public safety—render him incapable of again injuring the 
other members of the community. But does this right extend farther than 
to the loss of liberty by which the object is gained? Every punishment 
which goes beyond the limit of necessity enters the jurisdiction of despotism 
and revenge. 
—Oscar, Crown Prince of Sweden. 
The virtues are all parts of a circle; whatever is humane, is wise; what- 


ever is wise, is just; and whatever is wise, just and humane, will be found 
to be the true interest of States, whether criminals or foreign enemies be the 


subject of their legislation. 


I suspect the attachment to death as a punishment for murder, in minds 
otherwise enlightened on the subject of capital punishment, arises from a 
false interpretation ofa passagein the Old Testament. And thatis “ Hethat 
sheds the blood of man by manshall his blood be shed.”” This has beensup- 
But Iam disposed 
to believe, with a late commentator on this text of Scripture, that itis rather 
a prediction thanalaw. The language of it is, simply, that such is the folly 
and depravity of men that murder in every age shall beget murder. 

Laws which inflict death for murder are, in my opinion, as unchristian as 
those which justify or tolerate revenge; for the obligation of Christianity 
upon individuals, to promote repentance, to forgive injuries, and to dis- 


charge the duties of universal benevolence, is equally binding upon States 


—Dr. Franklin. 

One would think that in a nation jealous of its liberty these important 
truths would never be overlooked, and that the infliction of death, the 
highest act of power that man exercises over man, would seldom be pre- 
scribed where its necessity was doubtful. But on no subject has govern- 
ment, in different parts of the world, discovered more indolence and inatten- 
tion than in the construction or reform of the penal code. Legislators feel 
themselves elevated above the comntission of crimes which the laws pre- 
scribe, and they have too little personal interest in any system of punish- 
ments to be critically exact in restraining its severity. The degraded class 
of men. who are the victims of the laws, are thrown at a distance which 
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obscures their sufferings and blunts the sensibilities of the legislator. 
Hence sanguinary punishments, contrived in despotic and barbarous ages, 
have been continued when the progress of freedom, science, and morals, 
render them unnecessary and mischievous. 

It being established that the only object of human punishment is the pre- 
vention of crimes, it necessarily follows that when a criminal is put to death 
it is not to revenge the wrongs of society or of any individual; ‘‘it is not to 
recall past time, and to undo what is already done,”’’ but merely to prevent 
the offender from repeating the crime, and to deter others from its commis- 
sion by the terror of the punishment. If, therefore, these two objects can 
be attained by any penalty short of death, to take away life in such a case 
seems to be an unauthorized act of power. 

That the first of these may be accomplished by perpetual imprisonment, 
unless the unsettlei state, the weakness, or poverty of a government pre- 
vent it, admits of little dispute. It is not only as effectual as death, but is 
attended with these advantages, that reparation may sometimes be made to 
the party injured—that punishment may follow quick upon the heels of the 
offense, without violating the sentiments of humanity or religion—and if, 
in a course of years, the offender becomes humbled and reformed, society, 
instead of losing, gains a citizen. 

These circumstances make it doubtful whether capital punishments are 
beneficial in any cases, except such as exclude the hopes of pardon. It isthe 
universal opinion of the best writers on this subject. and many of them are 
among the most enlightened men of Europes, that the imagination is soon 
accustomed to overlook or despise the degree of the penalty, and that the 
certainty of it is the only effectual restraint. They contend that capital 
punishments are prejudicial to society, from the example of barbarity they 
furnish, and that they multiply crimes instead of preventing them. 

In support of this opinion they appeal to the experience of allages. They 
affirm, it has been proved in many instances, that the increase of punish- 
ment, though it may suddenly check, does not, in the end, diminish the 
number of offenders. * * * They appeal to the experience of modern 
Europe, to the feeble operation of the increased severity against robbers 
and deserters in France, and to the situation of England, where, amidst a 
multitude of sanguinary and atrocious laws, the number of crimes is greater 
than in any part of Europe. They cite the example of Russia, where the in- 
troduction of a milder system has promoted civilization, and been produc- 
tive of the happiest effects; and they applaud the bolder policy of Leopold, 
which has actually lessened the number of crimes in Tuscany, by the total 
abolition of all capital punishments. 

This instructive fact is not only authenticated by discerning travelers, 
but it is announced by the celebrated edict of the grand duke, issued so lately 
as 1786. To these might be added the example of Sweden and Denmark; 
and indeed the more closely we examine the effects of the different criminal 
codes in Europe, the more proofs we shall find to confirm this great truth, 
that the source of all human corruption lies in the impunity of the criminal, 
not in the moderation of punishment. 


— William Bradford, 1795. 


To prevent crimes is the noblest end and aim of criminal jurisprudence; 
to punish them is one of the means necessary for the accomplishment of this 
noble endandaim. The impunity of an offender encourages him to repeat 
his offenses. The witnesses of his impunity are tempted to become his dis- 
ciples in guilt. These considerations form the strongest—some view them 
as the sole—argument for the infliction of punishments by human laws. 

There are in punishments three qualities which render them fit prevent- 
atives of crime: Thefirstistheirmoderation; the second is their speediness; 
the third is their certainty. 

We are told by some writers that the number of crimes is unquestionably 
diminished by the severity of punishments. If we inspect the greatest part 
of the criminal codes, their unwieldy bulk and their ensanguined hue will 
force us to acknowledge that this opinion may plead in its favor a very high 
antiquity and a very extensive reception. On accurate and unbiased exam- 
ination, however, it will appear to be an opinion unfounded and pernicious, 
inconsistent with the principles of our nature and by a necessary consequence 
with those of wise and good government. Sofaras any sentimentof generous 
sympathy is suffered by a merciless code to remain among the citizens, their 
abhorrence of crimes is, by the barbarous exhibitions of human agony, sunk 
in their commiseration of criminals. 

These barbarous exhibitions are productive of another bad effect—a latent 
and gradual, but a powerful, because a natural aversion to the laws. Can 
laws which are a natural and a just object of aversion receive a cheerful 
obedience or secure a regular and uniform execution? The expectation is 
forbidden by some of the strongest principles of the human frame. Such 
laws, while they excite the compassion of society for those who sv ffer, rouse 
its indignation against those who are active in the steps preparatory totheir 
sufferings. 

When, on the other hand, punishments are moderate and mild, every one 
will, from a sense of interest and duty, take his proper part in detecting, in 
ex ing, in trying, and in passing sentence on crimes. The consequence 
will be, that criminals will seldom elude the vigilance or baffie the energy of 
public justice. True it is thaton some emergencies excesses of a temporary 
nature may receive a sudden check from rigorous penalties; but their con- 
tinuance and their frequency introduce and diffuse a hardened insensibility 
among the citizens; and this insensibility, in its turn, gives occasion or pre- 
tense to the farther extension and multiplication of those penalties. Thus 
one degree of severity opens and smooths the way for another, till, at length, 
under thespecious appearance of necessary justice, a system of cruelty is es- 
tablished by law. Such a system is calculated to eradicate all the manly 
sentiments of the soul, and to substitute in their place dispositions of the 
most depraved and degrading kind. 

But the certainty of punishments is that quality which is of the greatest 
importance, in order to constitute them fit preventives of crimes. ‘This 
quality is, in its operation, most merciful as well as most powerful. When 
a criminal determines on the commission of crime he is not so much infiu- 
enced by the lenity of the punishment as by the expectation that, in some 
way or other, he may be fortunate enough to avoid it. This is particularly 
the case with him when this expectation is cherished by examples or by ex- 
perience of impunity. 

It was the saying of Solon that he had completed his system of laws by the 
combined energy of justice and strength. By this expression he meant to 
denote that laws of themselves would be of very little service unless they 
were enforced by a faithful and an effectual execution of them. The strict 
— of every criminal law is the dictate of humanity as well as of wis- 

om. 
—Judge Wilson, charge to grand jury, United States cir- 
cuit court, Easton, Md., November 7, 1791. 


Gladly would I codperate with any society whose object should be to pro- 
mote the abolition of every form by which the life of man can be voluntarily 
taken by his fellow-creature, man. Ido heartily wish and pray for the suc- 
cess of your efforts to promote the abolition of capital punishment. 

—John Quincy Adams. 


The subject of crime and puishment has for several years received much 
attention, both in Europe and America; and it is genera!ly admitted, that dis- 
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coveries and improvements of great practical importance have been made in 
this country. 

A grave question has been started, whether it would be safe toabolish alto- 
gether the punishment of death. An increasing tenderness for human life 
is one of the most decided characteristics of the civilization of the day, and 
should in every proper way be cherished. Whether it can, with safety to 
the community, be carried so far as to permit the punishment of death to be 
entirely dispensed with, is a question not yet decided by phile aye aes and 
legislators. It may deserve your consideration, whether this interesting 
question can not be brought to the test of the sure teacher, experience. An 
experiment, instituted and pursured for a sufficient length of time, might 
settle it on the side of mercy. Such a decision would be a matter of cordial 
congratulation. 

Should acontrary resultensue, it would probably reconcile the public mind 
to the continued infliction of capital punishment as a necessary evil. Such 
a consequence is highly to be desired, if the provisions of the law are finally 
to remain, in substance, what they are at present. The pardoning power 
has been intrusted to the chief magistrate; but this power was not designed 
to be one of making or repealing law. A state of things, which deprives the 
executive of the support of public sentiment, in the conscientious discharge 
of his most painful duty, is much to be deplored. 

—Governor Edward Hverett. 

There is no power more flattering to ambition, because there is none ofa 
higher nature, than that of disposing at will of the lives of our fellow-crea- 
tures. Sr no power has been more frequently or more extensively 
assumed, exercised, and abused. When we review the past, history seems 
to be written inlettersof blood. Until withinavery short period, the trade of 
government has been butchery in mases, varied by butchery-in detail. The 
whole record is a catalogue of crimes, committed for the most part under 
legal forms, and the pretense of public good. In church and state it is the 
same; this power was not given to rust unused. 

That such scenes are no longer to be witnessed must be attributed to changes 
similar in principle and tendency to the total abolition of capital punish- 
ment. Itis because the powers of governments and of thefew have been 
greatly abridged and restricted, and particularly the very power in ques- 
tion. It is because the rights of the many, and of individuals have been 
better ascertained and secured, and especially theright oflife. It is because 
the standard of morality has been raised, and the occurrence of the greatest 
crimes prevented, by restoring in some good degree, the sanctity of human 
life, not so much in the letter of the law as in public opinion, which decides 
the spirit of the law. , 

Let us complete this blessed reformation by pushing onward in the same 
direction which experience has already sanctioned; but let us not vainly im- 
agine that the smallest portion of a power, unnecessary, not clearly to be 
justified, terrible in its most discreet and sparing use, but capable of shroud- 
ing the whole land in mourning . a single abuse, may be safely trusted to 
any fallible government, when by looking back but a century or two we may 
see all christendom groaning under its abuse, the soil red with carnage, and 
a never ending cry of innocent blood going up to heaven from thousands 
and tens of thousands of the wisest and the best, expiating under the hand 
of the executioner those virtues which tyrants hate and fear. 

—Robert Rantoul, jr. 

Fellow-citizens, your invitation to me to attend the anniversary meetings 
of the national and of the New York State societies for the abolition of capi- 
tal punishment is duly received. Under circumstances which would admit 
of my attendance, it would give me great pleasure to meet you and the 
many humane citizens who will be in your city on that noble occasion. My 


heart is with you. 
— Vice-President Richard M. Johnson. 


The principal, and in truth the only plausible ground, from which advo- 
cates for capital punishment endeavor to derive a right to inflict them, is 
the authority of thesacred Scriptures. Butas the laws of Moses were merely 
local in their operation, it is vain to attempt to justify capital punishment 
under their authority. 

—Elisha Wiiliams. 


Time and refiection have confirmed the opinion chefished by me for many 
years, that in our country at least no just cause exists for the infliction of 
death pun&hment, and that its abolishment will be hereafter looked upon 
as evidence of the morai character of nations, as they successively shall blot 
it from their criminal codes. 

— Vice-President Dallas. 


I have been about thirty years in the ministry, and I have never yet dis- 
covered that the founder of Christianity has delegated to man any right to 
take away the life of his fellow-man. 

—Father Mathew. 

At the present day the infliction of capital punishment is mainly confined 
to murder; anditis on that account that the chief difficulty is presented 
against its abolition. It will not, however, take many words to show that 
if capital punishment is unsuitable as a remedy for other descriptions of 
crime, it is, above all, the most unfit to be applied as a corrective in the case 
of homicide. 

—AM. B. Sampson. 


I have considered the subject (capital punishment) long, patient'y, and 
carefully, on Bible principles, and I have deliberately adopted the opinion 
that the death penalty ought to be abolished. 

-~Rev. James Murphy. 


The difficulty of procuring capital convictions is increasing; and it is con- 
fidently anticipated that capital punishments must cease in this country, if 
for no other reason, because they can not be carried into effect. 

—Prof. T. C. Upham. 

The sanguinary complexion of our criminal code has long been a subject 
ofcomplaint. It is certainly a matter of serious concern that capital con- 
victions are so frequent—so little attention paid toa due proportion of punish- 
ment—I have confidence in your wisdom and humanity. 

When a law is treated with manifest disrespect it should either be repealed 
or better means made use of to enforce it. 

The wisdom of substituting imprisonment instead of death has been ina 
great measure realized. 

—Governor George Clinton. 


All institutions of government are imperfect; subject to the law of im- 
provement. Despotism says, ‘‘ No, because they are old.”’ A different prin- 
ciple prevails in America. As the intelligence of the peopl: increases the 
power of the government may be abridged. 

The high reputations of our prisons has become impaired by the complaints 
of itsinhumanity. In their management moral influence instead of severe 
corpora! punishment should be employed. 

Discipline should be tempered with kindness. 

Every philanthropist clings to the hope that the supremacy of the laws 
will be maintained without exacting the sacrifice of life. 

— Governor Seward, 
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The experience of mankind has fully proven that a largely bloody code of 
laws has not been the most effectual to prevent crime, while the growirg ob- 
jections to = punishment, and the a refusal of jurors to convict 
in many instances warn us that some other remedy ought to be tried. 


— Cassius M. Clay. 


The state teaches men to kill. If you destroy the gallows you carry one 
of the strong outposts of the devil. 
— Theodore Parker. 


It affords me much pleasure to observe that my own views on capital pun 
ishment are of the theme of the best men ofournation. I[haveinevery Leg- 
islature of Which I have been a member pressed the subject, and used every 
effort, publicly and privately, toredeem my country from this barbarous 
sin. As an advocate I have never received a fee for the prosecution of one 
capitally charged, and without reward I have defended almost to the utter 
prostration of my health nine-tenths of the capital cases of my circuit. As 
a judge, I have condemned a convict to death, only to besiege the executive 
chamber, several hundred miles from the court, to obtain his pardon. No 
vanity prompts this statement. No discouragement, no scoff nor scorn, so 
help me God, shallturn me back. If thereisaGod in Justice, so also is there 
a Godin Mercy. 

—Judge Benj. F. Porter, professor of law, University of Alabama. 


SENATE CHAMBER, February 12, 1955. 


DEAR SiR: In response to your inquiry, I beg leave to say that I am happy 
in an opportunity to bear my testimony against.capital punishment. My 
instincts were ever against it, and from the time when, while yet a student 
of law, I read the classical report to the Legislature of Louisiana by that 
illustrious jurist, Edward Livingston, I have been constantly glad to find 
my instincts confirmed by reason. Nothing of argument or experience since 
has in any respect shaken the original and perpetual repugnance with which 
Ihave regardedit. Punishment is justly inflicted by human power, with a 
twofold purpose: first, for the protection of society, and secondly, for the 
reformation of the offender. Now, it seems to me clear that, in our ageand 
country, the taking of human life is not necessary to the protection of soci- 
ety, While it reduces the period of reformation to a narrow, fleeting span. 
If not necessary, it can not come within the province of self-defense, and is 
unjustifiable. 

It is sad to believe that much of the prejudice in favor of the gallows may 
be traced to three discreditable sources: first, the spirit of vengeance, which 
surely does not properly belong to man; secondly, unworthy timidity, as if 
a powerful civilized community would be in peril, if life were not sometimes 
taken by the Government; and, thirdly, blind obedience to the traditions of 
another age. But rack, thumbscrew, wheel, iron crown, bed of steel, and 


every instrument of barbarous torture, now rejected with horror, were once | ang continuous toil. He early made himself familiar with the de- 


upheld by the same spirit of vengeance, the same timidity, and the same 
tradition of another age. ‘ 

I trust that the time is at hand when Massachusetts, turning from the vin- 
dictive gallows, will provide a comprehensive system of punishment, which 
by just penalties and privations shall deter from guilt, and by just benevo- 
lence and care shall promote the reformation of its unhappy auhdaate. Then, 
and not till then, will our beloved Commonwealth imitate the Divine jus- 
tice, which ‘“desireth not the death of a sinner, but rather that he may turn 
from his wickedness and live.” : 

Believe me, dear sir, very faithfulty yours, 

CHARLES SUMNER. 

To THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE. 

The punishment of offenders is perhaps the gravest responsibility of ciy- 
ilized society, and in modern times the utmost attention of the sincerest 
thinkers and observers has been bestowed upon the philosophy and the phe- 
nomena of crime. In order that the laws may be both just and humane, it 
is necessary that detection and punishment shall be speedy and sure, and 
also that prevention and reform shall be securedin thelargest measure. The 
progress of civilization steadily diminishes crimes of violence, and also 
steadily discourages punishment of a violent, cruel, or sanguinary charac- 
ter. The infliction of the penalty of death as a punishment for crime will 
one day be discontinued among civilized men. 

Already philosophers, jurists, and statesmen in large numbers, possessed 
of the most comprehensive experience in human affairs, and clothed with 
the highest authority, have pronounced against it; and it will initiate a new 
era in the progress of Massachusetts when she shall conform her penal leg- 
islation to the most enlightened principles of criminal jurisprudence, and 
consult her truest safety by its abolition. Whenever that event shall oc- 
cur, whether as a private citizen, or in a publie ony. I shall respect the 
intelligence and assent to the policy by which it will be accomplished. 

—John A. Andrew, to the Legislature of Massachusetts, 1861. 


I object to capital punishment because I do not think its character satis- 
factory or its results encouraging. I regard it in the first place as an ineffi- 
cient punishment. I mean by this that it is a penalty uncertain of infliction, 
and yet certainty of punishment is a greater preventive of evil than 
severity of punishment. This is so universally acknowledged that it needs 
no discussion. Why is the penalty uncertain of infliction? Simply because 
the tribunal that tries all these crimes is a human tribunal; and the laws of 
the Old Testament may be as severe and imperative as possible, but the human 





heart is kinder than all such enactments and will be pitiful in all capital | 


cases—in all trials where a man’s life is in peril. 

The history of the world shows that judges, juries, and witnesses have 
shrunk from being participants in verdicts of guilty where death may result; 
and we know in the history of our own State of one conviction at least, 
which was the result uf assurances that the death penalty had been abolished. 
It will affect judges, juries, witnesses, and informers. No witness will 
testify with that positiveness of statement or that clearness of conviction 
which he really has in his own mind when he knows a man’s life is hanging 
on his word. Judges will not charge as they would if they knew that the 
man was to receive a punishment which could be remitted if he was after- 
wards proved innocent. 

Capital punishment is injurious to society because the example is bad. 
You propose by your laws to teach the sanctity of human life and yet you say 
to the people of this State that under certain circumstances their lives are 
not sacred. In other words, you propose toeducate the public mind so that 
men will not kill by declaring that you will kill. In one sentence of your 
statute yuu demand that the criminal shall reverence the sanctity of human 
life and in the next you show your contempt for it. You demand of him in 
the hot blood of hate a forbearance which in the cold blood of deliberation 
you declare you will not grant; and so the awful lesson of killing is read 
from your own statute book and you give it its utmost sanction. 

I feel that I may be pleading for the life of some innocent man in whose 
destruction the defeat of the amendment may make us participate. I pray 
you, gentlemen, if you have any doubts about the matter allow those doubts 
to enlist you onthe side of mercy. 

—Thomas B. Reed, in Maine Legislature, February 19, 1869. 


_ The fundamental truths underlying the opinions of the dis- | 
tinguished men above quoted, were stated by Marquis Beccaria, 


of Milan, at atime when codes were promulgated by the edicts of 
princes, in many countries, instead of by acts of parliaments or 
congresses. He sent his philosophical treatise forth with prom- 
ises which have been realized in many countries, by the enact- 
ment of beneficent laws based upon the principles he advo- 
cated. Shall this nation, at an early day, enjoy the blessings 
which these principles have in their adoption, conferred upon 
others? I quote his words: 


If these truths should happily force their way to the thrones of princes, 
be it known to them that they come attended by the secret wishes of all man- 
kind. Tellthe king who deigns them a gracious reception that his fame 
shall outlive the glory of conquerers, and that equitable posterity will exalt 
his peaceful trophies above those of a Titus, an Antonius, or a Trajan 


Leonidas C. Houk. 
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HON. JOHN A. CALDWELL, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, January 30, 1892, 
On the resolutions of respect to the memory of Hon. Leonidas C. Houk, latea 
Representative from the State of Tennessee. 

Mr. CALDWELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: By the death of Judge Houk we have lost a 
true friend and wise counsellor, and our country an able, wise, 
and conscientious legislator—a patriot. He was endowed with 
rare intellectual ability, which had been developed by patient 





tails of government, which, with his great ability, droll, quaint 
humor, made him oneof the most interesting and ablest debaters 
in Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to read as my tribute to our deceased 
friend the beautiful and eloquent tribute written by the editor of 


| the Eagle, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and published in that paper May 
| 26, 1891. 
| our late friend politically, but who appreciated his high charae- 


This tribute is from the pen of one who differed with 
I 


ter, great abilities, and distinguished services to his country. 
LEONIDAS C. HOUK. 

The death of LeonidasC. Houk removes from the stage of affairs an interest- 
ing figure. Apart from the painful circumstances under which it occurred, 
his decease will occasion widespread sorrow among men of all parties. To 
the political organization with which he had been for nearly forty years 
identified it is a well nigh irreparable loss. The Republican party in the 
South possessed no more upright, courageous, aggressive, and effective leader 
than the sturdy statesman who yesterday passed away at Knoxville, Tenn. 
If within the ranks of that party there were more members of similar charac- 
ter and caliber, its potency as an agency in politics and government would 
be immeasurably augmented. Unhappily, the Houk type of Republicanism 
israrely met with in the territory below Mason and Dixon's line. 

The Republicanism of Leonidas C. Houk was the Republicanism of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Hisaffection for and allegiance to his party were implanted 
and stimulated when the party was atits best. His enlistment in its mem- 
bership was the outcome of that love of liberty which has ever permeated the 
atmosphere of his native region. Nowhere has the light of devotion to hu- 
man freedom burned more luminously than in the mountains of East Ten- 
nessee. The vigorous Scotch settlers of that historic section carried with 
them the same detestation of slavery and reverence for the rights of man 
that distinguished their ancestors in the highlands beyond the sea. Amid 
surroundings that tried the hearts and souls of the people he was born and 
reared. The pages of Ameritan history recall no chain of events better cal- 
culated toillustrate the heroic traits of the masses than those which occurred 
before and during the war in the neighborhood of his home. The State of 
Andrew Jackson succumbed reluctantly to the insidious influetces of treason 
and secession, but even after the die of disunion was cast the eastern part of 
the Commonwealth remained faithful to the flag. Its fidelity was one of the 
chief bulwarks against the triumph of rebellion. 

Of the host who wore the Federal blue none were more valiant than the 
Unionists of East Tennessee. They were situated in the very heart of the 
conflict. They were pursued with a ferocity that was appalling. The fugi- 
tive black, hunted by bloodhounds, was not the objectof more intense hatred 
than that cherished for them by their lowland adversaries. So far as they 
were concerned the articles of war were suspended. They were unable to 
invoke the immunities which accompany the practice, under ordinary con- 
ditions, of the martial calling. For them capture meant death or torture. 
Yet they could nomore be crushed by their determined foes than the North- 
ern line could be broken by thatfamous charge of Pickett on the final day 
of Gettysburg. They upheld with unwavering fidelity and sublime self- 


| sacrifice the banner of the stars against all comers. They maintained it in 


the reflection of their burning homes, defended it amid the groans of their 
stricken brethren, and carried it triumphantly through four years of unex- 
ampled hardship to the goal of victory. They were fighting men, these 
hardy mountaineers, and they never learned what it ws to be decisively 
and enduringly beaten. Their political convictions carri hem to the verge 
of fanaticism. They would cheerfully have died before they would have re- 
nounced the Republican faith. ; : 

That aman moving in this inspiring community wouid be profoundly at- 
tached to his party is a natural result of his environment. Judge Houk 
clung to his convictions with a tenacity that excited the admiration alike of 
friends and foes. When the war, in which he valorously participated, was 


| over, he passed into the tumultuous contentions of partisan controversy. 


} 


| His election tothe Legislature, to the bench, and finally to Congress followed 


in rapid succession. Every trust to which he was calied by the will of his 
fellow-citizens received his faithful attention. His career in Congress was 
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marked by diligence, tact, and an unfailing courtesy which brought himinto 
most agreeable relations with his colleagues. There was in the genial hu- 
mor of his nature none of the flippant vulgarity too often met with in pub- 


lic occupations. Whatever contribution he made to the brightér side of life 
was the product of a character filled with the sunshine of manly candor and 
cordiality. His place at the national capital will not easily be filled. 


The Republican party, if it followed the example of Judge Houk and men 
of ‘similiar character, would cease to be a sectional party. The South is 
solidly committed against that party because its Southern leadership is, in 
the main,‘unworthy of confidence, respect, ortoleration. From the purposes 
cherished by Lincoln and the standard erected by his trusted associates that 
leadership is as widely separated asthe moon and the earth. Tobea Repub- 
lican chieftain and politician in Mississippi or South Carolinais tobelong to 
a body of scallawags, carpet-baggers, and adventurers. Very differentis the 
test of manhood required by Republicanism in East Tennessee. There the 
party name is notsynonymous With rascality. Theremen ofall partiesdwell 
together in relations of mutual esteem and abiding good faith. To the su- 
perior quality of Republicanism in his State Judge Houk contributed by zeal- 
ous and constant endeavor. His efforts in that commendable direction were 
never more earnest than at national conventions. 

With splendid eloquence and withering scorn he exposed and denounced 
the wretched creatures who, while acting as delegates, make merchandise 
of their votes. The corruption of the Southern delegates at national Re- 
publican conventions has been a crying abuse ever since the second candi- 
dacy of General Grant. To abate or suppress the evil was Judge Houk’s 
laudable ambition and desire. While he never succeeded in eradicating the 
wrong, he did much to modify its effects. Politics in his State and in the 

, country at large was the better by reason of his connection with it. His de- 
parture will be mourned sincerely by his constituents in the State which 
gave *‘Old Hickory” to the nation, and conferred upon it in after years the 
striking personalities of Andrew Johnson and “ Parson” Brownlow. Sor- 
row for his untimely and tragic death will extend beyond geographical and 
party lines, and even his bitterest partisan adversary will not hesitate to 
ay a token of remembrance upon his grave. 


The Antioption Deception and State Rights. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. AMOS J. CUMMINGS, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 6, 1892. 


Under suspension of the rules, Mr. HATO, having called up the bill (H. R. 
7845) defining “‘options” and ‘ futures,” imposing special taxes on dealers 
therein, and requiring such dealers and persons engaged in selling certain 
products to obtain license, and for other purposes— 


Mr. CUMMINGS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: TOM REED’s Congress gave six days’ discus- 
sion to the force bill; a Democratic Congress refuses more than 
fifteen minutes on a side for the discussion of a bill more grossly 
unconstitutional than was even the force bill. [Applause.] It 
is fit, sir, that this bill should be put through not only swiftly 
but in the darkness. It ought to be passed at the dead hour of 
night—at midnight—‘‘ when churchyards yawn, and hell itself 
breathes out contagion to this world.” [Prolonged applause. ] 

Mr. Speaker, truck, traffic, and dicker greatly distinguish 
men from other animals. Here is the point where civilization 
begins and savagery wanes. If mancould notacquire by bargain 
and exchange, he would be the most rapacious of all animals— 
an untamed robber. The word trade embraces all that relates 
to the exchange of commodities. Trade has been a fruitful sub- 
ject of legislation. Some contend that it should be free. This 
was itsnormal condition. Others say thatit should be restricted 
by penal statutes intended to narrow and direct it, such as tariff 
laws when not enacted solely for revenue. Statutes have been 
enacted to fix the price of commodities. They made it a penal 
offense to ask more thana particular price for a pig or achicken. 

Similar to these was what is known as the statute of laborers 
in England. It was intended to bring back the runaway serfs 
and limit the rate of wages. These statutes differ from laws 
which fix the hours of a day’s labor. They relate merely to 
measurement, like what shall constitute a yard of cloth, a cord 
of wood, or a ton of coal. Like enacting fiat money, the other 
statutes referred to are powerless to effect their purpose. 

As trade has progressed, new methods of carrying it on have 
been introduced. Markets, places of exchange, and new ways 
of dealing havesprung up, and lastly options. Theyare a legiti- 
mate outcome. They facilitate business. Operations by them 
are as rapid as the turning of a dicebox. Some say they are as 
much a matter of chance. This, however, is plainly a mistake. 
All the conditions are studied, which in a game of chance is im- 
possible. Dealing in options is a matter of judgment, except 


where cornering markets is concerned. This can be prevented | 


by rules of the exchanges. It is prevented when it becomes 
detrimental. The exchanges themselves are the best judges of 
what is injurious to trade, and are best qualified to apply the 
remedy. They are constantly engaged in trade. 
perity depends upon it. 
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| as to disturb the general peace. 


Their pros- | 
| bargains in them nor tries in any way to regulate the manner of 








ge 


Every commodity will assert its own value. Human require- 
ments are inexorable. The demand will meet the supply at the 
point of adjustment warranted by the conditions. You can not 
change this law of trade by legislation. Either this is true, or 
the law of supply and demand, heretofore considered inexorable, 
is gossamer. ‘There is no other way to determine the value of 
an article. If coal merely had to supply Newcastle the pri 
would be low. As the market widens the demand increases 
and the price advances. Trading in options is an advantage to 
the producer. It enables him to select any point that the mar- 
ket affords to dispose of his crop. The transaction is done in a 
moment. He can make it without leaving his fireside. Theas- 
sertion that this method of trade depresses prices is absurd 
The vagary is dispelled the instant you reflect that it takes two 
to make a bargain. The buyer is as keen as the seller, and the 
seller will become a buyer the moment he sees he is wrong. 

Option-dealing certainly stimulates trade. Anything that stim- 
ulates trade is far more likely to put prices up than to put them 
down. When markets are dull the seller may suck his thumbs. 
In the language of Solomon, ‘‘It is naught; it is naugist, sait) 
the buyer, but when he goeth his way he boasteth.” 


the complaint that by means of options foreigners overload our 
markets with short sales. If this be true, so much the better. 
A market oversold is certainly short of the commodity dealt in. 
A day of reckoning must come, and with it comes the oppor- 
tunity of the producer. It is the consumer and the daring spec- 
ulator who is out in his reckoning, who must then suffer. 

A stagnant market is like aseainadead calm. It forwards 
and returns no consignments. Like the sea, markets are sub- 
ject to tempests. But must there be no mere winds becaus 
hurricanes may come? Must there be no ships because some 
are stranded? Must there be no dealings because there ar 
fluctuations? Life and death are not more natural; yet who will 
contend that existence is a failure? Commerce is the partner 
of winds and waves. It is sybject to like vicissitudes and should 
be asfree. All are governed by determinate laws, working out 
beneficial results. 

But suppose the dealing in options is as pernicious as the re- 
portof the Committee on Agriculture would haveus believe. Sup- 
pose the pestilent bear, whom the committee seems to regard as 
the producer’s enemy, is too much for the noble bull, his infer- 
ential friend. How is the bear to bo drivenoff? The exchanges 
where it is asserted the iniquity thrives, are incorporated by the 


Staies. They are authorized to make their own rules and by- 
laws. They regulate the conduct of their members, the char- 


acter of their contracts, and their methods of dealing. Is not 
all this strictly within the police power of the States, and is not 
that power, under our system, exclusive in the States and in- 
violate? 

Then by what authority do you interfere with it? Allowing 
that the committee can justify itself in overstepping the rules 0 
the House and usurping the power of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, how can it overstep State boundaries and usurp the 
police power of the States? How dare you meddle with rights 
absolutely under the guardianship of the States? Are they not 
competent to regulate their own affairs, and especially methods 
of traffic between their citizens? Is not this fundamental in our 
system? Their police power was reserved when the Constitu- 
tion was formed. It is organic—that power by which each State 
conforms and efiectuatesits scheme of social and political ethics 
Itembraces all that is meant by the words ‘‘home rule.” It is 
older than our Government, and it is the vitality of the Stat 
It is the one shrine whose permanent invasion will not be per- 
mitted. When you lay your hands upon it you pass the danger 
line between State and national jurisdiction. 

This bill is therefore a low attempt to cireumvent the constitu- 
tion. It wipes out not only State boundaries, but it interferes 
with the private rights of citizens. If youcan regulate the man- 
ner of making private contracts in the States, what can you not 
do? States pass their own usury laws and all laws respectin 
contracts. Who gave you the power to rob them of this right’ 
Why doyouinterfere? Have they asked yourassistance? Hav: 
they become impotent? Can they not regulate their own affairs 
Can they not govern their own citizens? The constitution gives 
Congress the power to regulate commerce among the States, 
but where doesit get the power to regulate private dicker within 
the States? The power of Congress toregulate commerce among 
the States is like that superior power possessed by every com- 
munity to preserve order. It will not interfere with the dome;- 
tic management cf families until some one becomes so unru!! 
This can not be made to apply 
to a traffic made lawful by the States for the general welfare. 

True, Congress licenses dealers and taxes commodities, such as 
whisky and tobacco, but it neither taxes nor interferes with 
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dealing. It makes a distinction between wholesale and retail 
dealers, but it never interferes with the terms of sale. The 
power to do so, if it exists, is wholly municipal and beyond the 
reach of Congress. 

The fugitive slave law had a cautiously expressed warrant for 
it in the Constitution. It was upheld by the national courts, but 
it trespassed upon the police power of the States. Some of the 
States would not endure it. We all know what cameof it. For 
the Union to interfere with the local authority of the States is 


the one thing that the Anglo-Saxon race will not submit to. | 
This has been demonstrated so often and at such sacrifices that | 


it ought to be accepted asatruism. Tradition, law,and custom 
are all against it. It displaces the pivot of our national adjust- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, in law and in reason fraud vitiates all things. 
The essence of fraud is the lie it carriesin its bosom. Of all de- 
moralizing influences chicane in legislation is the most repre- 
hensible and the most degrading. ‘This bill crept into place on 
the Calendar with a brazen lie upon its front. It is steeped in 
duplicity. It was first brought up under cover of a motion to go 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of bills raising revenue. The report ac- 
companying it says that its first object is to obtain revenue. 

Is there a member of this House, is there a human being any- 
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mitting it? Tetzel and his indulgences are nowhere in compari- 
son with such a proposition. 

Sir, was this committes trying to impose on itself or on the 
House, or on both, and on the whole world besides? 

If there are wrongs to be righted I am for righting them, but 
I want to know what they really are and how you seriously pro- 
pose to right them. You certainly can never do it by licensing 
them, nor can you cheat the world by pretending to do what you 
do not mean todo. You say you mean to inhibit the practice of 
dealing in options, and yet by your bill you affect to make it 
lawful. If exchanges are pernicious, and we have the power, I 


| am as ready to strike them down as any one; but first let it be 


| an illegitimate monstrosity 


| them in its bill. 


made to appear that they are pernicious and that we have the 
power. This report does not show it, nor, in my opinion, can it 
be shown. The bill simply disgraces legislation and makes stat- 
utes contemptible. And the report is the illegitimate parent of 
Itdenounces “ dealings in phantom 
commodities,” as it calls them, and gravely proposes to license 
And to do this you sneak over State bound- 


| aries, cheat the Constitution, pervert legislation, and turn our 


where who does not know that this pretense is false, and not | 


only false, but designedly false and grossly surreptitious? So 
false is it, sir, that this House ought to turn crimson that one of 
its committees should bring it in here for serious consideration. 
If the object is to raise revenue, why did the bill not qgme from 
the Ways and Means Committee? What has the Committee on 
Agriculture to do with the raising of revenue? The rules define 
its powers, and the raising of revenue is not among them. It 
impudently usurps this power in violation of the rules of the 
House and in the face of allits practice. If the bill is for reve- 


| 


nue, how much and what for, and why do you seek to kill the | 


business from which the revenue is to come? 


The report itself declares itsown infamy. It says that its ob- | 
ject is to raise revenue, yet in every section, paragraph, and | 


line it shows that its real object.is to destroy the business from 
which it is to be derived. It calles the business “immoral,” 
‘ vicious,” *‘ baneful,” ‘‘ harmful,” and ‘‘unnatural,” and then 
has the hardihood to say that it will license it for a price, and 
that it believes that it will ‘‘insure a considerable amount of 
revenue.” Mr. Speaker, if the committee is to be believed, a 
revenue thus derived ougnt to be used to erect and support an 
infirmary for imbecile and tricky legislators. 

But, sir, the requirements of the measure are such that no hu- 
man being can be so daft as to believe that it will ever raise a 
cent of revenue. The trickery is confessed. How can any man 
further it and hold up his head? If made a law, the Constitution 
ought never to be named in this House except in derision. Sir, 
every member of this Congress who votes for this bill swallows 
down the lie that its main object is revenue, and swallows it 


whole; and when he has got that down he must deal with sub- | 


terfuges in comparison with which downright lying seems harm- 


So much for what is said to be the primary object of the bill. 
Let us look at its alleged secondary objects. I quote from the 
report of the committee: 


Second. To relieve the producer of the destructive competition to which 
he is now subjected by the offering, upon the exchanges of illimitable quan- 
tities of flat or fictitious products by those who do not 0.vn and have not ac- 
quired the right to the future possession of the articles which they pretend 
to offer and sell. 

Third. To restore to the law of supply and demand that sree action which 
has been destroyed by the practice of ‘‘short selling;’’ wh'ch practice has, 
of recent years, become the one mode of determining the price of such agri- 
cultural staples as can be graded, while the ordinary methods of commerce 
are found to suffice for those which can not. By the practice of ‘‘short sell- 
ing,’’ now so common upon the exchanges, where not to exceed one-tenth 
of the grain grown is marketed, prices are determined for the entire product 
and often months in advance of the sowing of the seed (this is especially 
true of the staple product of Southern plantations), thus despoiling the 
farmer and planter of that voice in fixing the = to be received for the 
product of his labor and capital which is accorded to other producers. 

Fourth. That market quotations, now made by the limitless offers of fiat 
products by the “short seller,” regardless of the value of or the volume of 
actual product in existence, may again be determined by the offerings of 
real product by the owners thereof or by those who have acquired from such 
owner the right to the future possession of the articles offered, and thereby 
to limit to the amount actually existent the offerings of the staple products 
of the farm. 


Look at it. How the ears of the ass are exposed. Having 
averred that your object is to raise revenue, you propose to do it 
by licensing the very iniquity you describe and which you plainly 
mean to prevent. Analyze the bill. Take off the skin in which 
it is wrapped, and see itsenormity revealed. Itis really a penal 
statute, and the licenseisimposed by wayof penalty. It virtually 
puts licenses in the form of penalties. Whoever before heard of 


a penalty coming before the offense? Worse than this, whoever 
before heard of licensing an offense to secure the penalty for com- 


whole system topsy-turvy. 

You say that the farmers ask for the passage of this bill. I 
do not believe it—not with their eyes open. I do not believe 
that any farmer asks for the passage of any law that carries a 
brazen lie on its forehead and shelters low subterfuges in its 
belly. 

But, sir, this report makesa strange distinction in designating 
the offenses of option dealing. All its malevolence seems to be 
aimed at the short seller. No censure is placed upon the long 
buyer. The short seller, who sells what he has not got and 
what he does not expect to deliver, seems to be an imp of dark- 
ness; the long buyer, who buys what he does not want and never 
expects to get, is presumably anangelof light. The plain infer- 
ance is that the short seller depresses prices and the long buyer 
enhances them. If this is true, one lessens thé price of bread 
and the other increases it. 

The great struggle of mankind in this world is to get bread. 
Yet this committee lashes the man who lowers the price of bread, 
and has no word of censure for the one who creates distress by 
raising it to famine prices. Sir, within half acentury flour went 
to such a price in the city of New York that want broke lcose, 
tore open the warehouses, and made thestreet knee-deep with it. 

The action of this committee is calculated to produce war be- 
tween the producer and the consumer—war founded upon self- 
interest, the keenest of all sources of resentment. Nothing can 
be more monstrous. Yet the intent of the committee is plain. 
It desires to raise the price of pork and grain, and of other pro- 
ducts. To accomplish its ends it would undoubtedly have ex- 
empted the long buyerfrom penalty if it were possible. Itfound 
it impossible, for if there were no short sellers there could be 
no long buyers. 

Mr. Speaker, there are two strings to this bow. You can not 
upset the conditions that surround trade by legislation. You 
can not make its benefits one-sided. Thereis nota trace of affec- 


C , 1 F 2 | tion in either the bill or the report for the consumer, the me- 
less. The bill reeks with shame and drips with false pretenses. | 


chanic, the artisan, the operative, or the laborer. The shabby 
pretense that by raising the price of food and clothing you will 
enhance their prosperity insults intelligence. The wholestrug- 
gle of their lives is to obtain these things. Do you think you 
can convince them that itis for their interest to have them dear? 
Why, in some countries and cities there are municipal regula- 
tions forbidding bakers from asking more than a certain price for 
bread. They are deemed essential; otherwise labor would sack 
the bakeries. 

In time of famine, if the committee is right, short sellers would 
be ministering angels to: the hungry—God’s greatest bounty. 
Manna from heavenalone would be more welcome. Letmeread 
an extract from a New York newspaper to show that there are 
other wants and other necessities aside from those of the pro- 
ducer. They seem to have been overlooked by the committee, 
but they force themselves upon my attention: 


The block which has the biggest population in the United States, and 
probably in the world, is bounded by Avenues B and O, Second and Third 
streets. Itis the twenty-eighth election district of the twelfth assembly, and 
has a population of 2,261 citizens and 1,271 aliens, over 3,500 in all: Butthe 
block bounded by Ridge and Pitt, Houston and Stanton streets has more 

ople to the square foot—tothesquare inch, it might almost be said. This 
»lock is a smaller block than the twenty-eighth district, and has 2,985 peo- 
= divided as evenly as possible between citizens and aliens, the citizens 

ing in a majority of one. It is populated at the surprising rate of a mil- 
lion to the square mile. 

Where Avenue C starts north from Houston street, which is the foundation 
for the lettered avenues on the east side, is the most thickly settled part of 
New York. A square mile popfilated as densely as this neighborhood would 
contain half a million people. The whole city,if as densely populated, could 
be crowded into a space 2 miles square. 

There are nine blocks here with a population of 24,000, and they are all 
small blocks excepttwo. Only one block is as big as a cross-town brown- 
stone block. The population here is atthe rate of half a million tothe square 
mile. 
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Open your eyes. Here are 200,000 working men, women, and 
children occupying a space far less than an average farm in the 
West or South, fighting for existence. They are in a ceaseless 
struggie for bread. They work night and day, notin the open 
country, with the breezes of Heaven fanning their sweating 


brows, but in stifling tenements and ill-ventilated manufacto- | 


ries, where their shortened lives are ever in danger. They take 


your products at the ruling prices. They must have them. If | 


the producers raise the price of bread and meat upon them, that 
is their business. But why do you want to assist them in doing 
so? Why do you try to add to the misery of these poor people? 


Why does this committee, with the grasp of a miser, seem de- | 


termined to force the life blood from them? 
Sir, such legislation, if it could effect its purpose, would be 


simply irhuman. It would be diabolism. If you can take any | 
measures tp raise the price of bread, meat, and clothing, you can | 


lower it inthe same way. Thank God, youcandoneither. The 
Constitution debars you from intermeddling. Humanity itself 
forbids it. If enacted into a law, no court in the land would up- 
hold4’t fcr an instant. 

Sir, the laws of trade are stronger than such puny attempts at 


legislation. Leave trade to itself and it will provide its own | 


markets and work out its beneficent mission. 


Complaint is often made of overproduction. That this makes 
a glut in localities is undoubted; but if there were exchanges | 


with facilities to supply the whole world, there would be more 


danger of a dearth than of overabundance. There is always | 


famine on some part of the globe. Therefore there can be no 
more encouraging sign for the producer and the trader, too, 
than that foreigners enter our markets and aid us in unloading 
them and supplying distant countries from our surplus. 

It may seem strange, but it is true, that the Southern States, 
just entering upon a new existence, are surcharged with re- 


sources and oppressed with abundance. The wealth of their | 


mines and the productions of their soil are pleading for markets. 


They are inundated with blessings, while other countries are | 


distressed. They are famishing, not for supplies, but for outlets. 
Exchanges alone can furnish these. If unhindered they will 


multiply as production gives them business and makes them | 
profitable. To assert that they hinder production or injure the | 


producer is idiotic. You lessen the field for the sale of agricul- 
tural products by strikingatthem. And what ablow you strike, 
not only at the exchanges but at individual rights, in the tenth 
section of your bill. If a person, knowing where he can dispose 
of the commodities mentioned in the third section, shall contract 
to sell them to another and then complete his purchase and sale 
before he has paid $1,000 for a license and complied with the 
other provisions of the bill, which are next to impossible, he can 
under the tenth section, if it become a law, be made to pay afine 
of $20,000 and be imprisoned for ten years. 

Now, how will this work? Here it isinanutshell. A farm- 
hand knows where hecan buy a barrel of pork just salted for $8. 
Possibly he has assisted in salting it. He meets a man who is 
willing to give $10 for it, and sells it to him. He then buys the 

ork from his employer and delivers it; netting $2 for himself. 
‘or this little transaction, under this bill, he is to be treated like 
a highwayman. He may be imprisoned for ten years and be 
fined $20,000. He has sold what he did not have, but what he 
afterwards acquired. He has unwittingly been dealing in op- 
tions, and he must pay the penalty. 


How can any member of this House, under the lying pretense | 


that it is for revenue, vote for such an infamy? 
Sir, the right to make a contract is fundamental. It is in- 


cluded in the inalienable rights enshrined in the Declaration of | 


Independence, the right to pursue happiness, to woo prosperity, 
to make advancement, to acquire. It is the emancipation of 
youth when it becomes adult. The new right it has is the right 
of contract. The States are forbidden by the Constitution to 
make laws impairing the obligation of contracts. A man has the 
right to truck, traffic, and dicker according to his own judgment 
and for his own profit. If it is criminal or injurious to public 
interests why not stop it by direct enactment instead of over- 
whelming it under the pretense of licensing it? 

There is a sort of gamble in every speculation, but shall there 
be no transactions because there are risks? Shall there be no 
enterprises because there are failures? If you want to stop spec- 
ulation why not forbid the purchase of town lots or of pig iron 
for arise? Why not stop traffic altogether, except where a pro- 
ducer can get a price satisfactory to himself? Why not passa 
law that there be no sellers except producers, and no buyers ex- 
cept consumers? Why not forbid speculation entirely? This 
would seem to meet the difficulty over which you are worry- 
ing. Youare either skating on thin ice or wading in deep water 
when you try to treat trade and dicker as anoffense. Talk of 
‘* phantom products.” It will prove ‘‘ phantom” legislation. 

In his Toilers of the Sea, Victor Hugo devotes one whole chapter 
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to hypocrisy. On reading it you would suppose that the genius 
of the great Frenchman had compassed the subject. But if he 
could have had this pretended revenue bill before him he would 
have either prolonged the chapter or added another on this spe- 
cial variety. Undoubtedly he would have designated it ‘* phan- 
tom hypocrisy ” or ‘‘ hypocrisy in phantoms.” 

Sir, it is meet that a statute that professes to tax phantoms 
should be a tissue of lies. 

I have heard that there are great lawyers in this House pre- 
pared, if opportunity offers, to demonstrate the propriety and 
fitness of this phantom legislation. I am not a lawyer, but I 
will gladly listen to them, for I venture to say that since Deid- 
| rich Knickerbocker’s account of creation nothing has been = 

duced so uniquely interesting as will be this wonderful wrestling 
with legislative phantoms. 

It is said that 20,000 of St. Anthony’s devils could dance a sara- 
band upon the point of a cambric needle without incommoding 
each other. If these lawyerscan wriggle their way through the 
network devised by the framers of our Government to prevent 
this sort of mischief, and come out flourishing this bill whole 
and untorn, they can go through the dance with_the devils and 
create no confusion. 

Walking is said to be a succession of fallsand recoveries. A1| 
kinds of human progress is something like walking. But to try 
to make headway in government by measures like this is like 
giving an Apache a bottle of tangle-foot whisky to fit him fora 
race. 

Mr. Speaker, the report and the bill are indeed surprising; 
but far more surprising will be the vote taken in the House if 
| the bill becomes alaw. The Confederacy fought four years be- 
| cause it feared the invasion of State supremacy in affairs purely 
| local. This was its main complaint. Yetitis claimed that this 

bill which tears down these barriers will get the vote of the de- 
| funct Confederacy. If so, it should awake from their eternal 
| sleep Stonewall Jackson, Albert Sidney Johnston, A. P. Hill, 
and other great generals, who lost their lives in defense of what 
they beiieved to be State supremacy in affairs purely local. It 
ought to send a tremor through the uncoffined bones of hundreds 
of thousands of Confederate soldiers. If this bill can march over 
State lines, they died for a phantom. So strong were they then 
for State rights that they would have broken up the Union to se- 
| curethem. Verilya revolution has been effected. Now thatthe 
Union is secure you would wipe out State rights altogether and 
make usa consolidated government under pretense of raising rev- 
|enue. You might as well pass a law requiring each State Legis- 

lature to pay the Federal Government $1,000 for every law it 
enacts, It would not be moreabsurd. These exchanges are the 
offspring of the State Legislatures. If you can tax the offspring 
why not the parent? You are at war with the whole scheme of 
social, material, and political life. You are arresting progress 
and taking the back track on civilization. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it may be after all that I am mistaken. 
It may be that those who flout the Constitution as a bugbear 
are right. It may be that we have either outgrown it or out- 
lived it, and that our oaths to support it are but empty sound. 
But if we are to cut loose from it and range a shoreless ocean 
without a chart, let us at least do it with dignity and not by an 
act which would indicate that in our habit of foreswearing it 
| we had become s9 addicted to falsehood that we can not abide 
| without it. 

Mr. Speaker, I am grateful to the House for gracionsly per- 
mitting me to extend my remarks. 











Options and Futures. 


SPEECH 
oFr 
HON. JOHN DE WITT WARNER, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 6, 1892, 


On the bill (H. R. 7845) defining “options” and ‘ futures,’’ imposing special] 
taxes on dealers therein, and requiring such dealers and persons engaged 
in selling certain products to obtain license, and for other purposes 


Mr. WARNER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Though the bill before us is voluminous, its 
essential features can be briefly stated. 

| A SUMMARY OF THE BILL. 

1. ‘‘Options” are defined as contracts, the parties whereto 
acquire the right to deliver at a future time cotton, grain, pork, 
or other productions mentioned, without, however,entering into 

| any obligation actually so to deliver them. 
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9, ‘*Futures” are defined as contracts for the sale and delivery 
ata future time of any of the products mentioned, which at the 
time of the contract the seller does not own. 

3. Both options and futures are prohibited except to those who 
shall first pay an annual license of $1,000, and shall, in addi- 
tion, pay @ tax upon each contract, proportioned to the quantity 
involved—5 cents per pound upon cotton, hops, pork, ete., and 
20 cents per bushel in case of grain. 

}, Contracts to which either the Government or the grower 
or producer of the article contracted for is a party, or for the 





| 
| 


| 


of the nails from which he expects, in case his bid is accepted, 
to build the house. In other words, whena civilized man wants 


a house he buys a “future” in houses, deliverable at a date 


, months or years ahead, from the man whose business or experi- 


delivery to a farmer or planter of supplies for him, are especially | 
| monly contracted for long in advance by those who thus are en- 


excepted. ; i 
5. Elaborate provisions are made for carrying the law into ef- 
fect. 
ITS INCONSISTENCY. 


In the first place, sir, this billis characterized by the consist- 


ency which by the same clause should prohibit gambling hells | 


and schoolhouses. . The ‘‘ options” referred to involve no obli- 
gation except to pay the stakes lost on a wager; the ‘‘ futures” 
referred to are, on the other hand, definite contracts for the ac- 
tual delivery of the product involved. A similar confusion of 
ideas is also suggested by its use of the term ‘‘options.” Such is 
not the term by which the gambling contracts in question are 


ordinarily known. a those familiar with them the latter are | 
8 


termed “ puts and calls” or “‘ privileges.” The term “ option,’ 


far from referring generally to gambling contracts, is the term | 
used to express the expedient by which “futures” are in large | 


measure relieved of speculative risks. Originally futures pro- 
vided for delivery upon a specified day. It was found, on the 


one hand, that this facilitated the operations of those who used | 
them as a preparation for cornering the market, and, on the | 


| 
| 





other hand, that the legitimate uses of contracts for future de- | 
livery could generally be subserved, provided the one who ex- | 


pected the delivery could be certain of receiving within some 
definits month the product contracted for. In order, there- 
fore, to protect the seller against an attempt to corner against 


him for a single day the supply of the article in question at | 


the particular place where he had to deliver it, there is now 


generally inserted in contracts for futures used by exchanges a | 


clause providing that the delivery shall be at such time within 
a given month named as, upon a given number of days’ notice, the 
seller may choose to designate. The result is that the possibili- 
ties of cornering the market against sellers are thus greatly re- 
duced and the speculative feature of such contracts greatly di- 
minished. Such contracts for future delivery—now the ordinary 


one—are called ‘‘seller’s options” for the month named. This | 


means, not that the seller has any option as to whether he shall de- 
liver the articles sold, but that he is at liberty to choose the time 
within the month at which he shalltender it. In the case where 
a more definite arrangement is necessary, special contracts are, 
of course, frequently made for delivery on a specified date; but 


they form no considerable factor of the total transactions, and are | 


in fact but little used for purposes of speculation. 
FUTURES ARE LEGITIMATE. 

If this bill effected merely ‘‘ puts and calls,” which it includes 
under the misnomer of ‘‘ options,” the question would simply be 
how much should be attempted by legislation. They are out- 
laws, and no one would defend them. 

But with ‘‘ futures” it is different. They are the basis of the 
great mass of the legitimate business of the marketing and con- 
sumption of the products affected—especially of those involved 
in our great export trade. To interfere with “futures” will not 
merely hamper our manufactures, but place our country,at a dis- 
advantage in disposing of its products, as compared with other 
countries of the world. 


ence makes the risk involved in selling such a future much less 
than to the one who wants a house, should he attempt to provide 
the material himself asit is needed. In other words, just as the 
owner buys, so the contractor sells a ‘‘future” in a house. This 
method of dealing is practically universal. Not merely the ar- 
ticles mentioned in this bill, but iron, copper, tin, cotton goods, 
butter, hops, freights, and exchange are regularly and com- 
abled to make definite provisions for the particular industry in 
which they are engaged. Lines of cloths are sold in the same 
way long before their manufacture. Building materials are thus 
contracted for before the timber is hewn or the claydug. That 
the gentlemen who are pressing this bill have not heard of them 
and do not provide against them, if future contracts are inju- 
rious, simply shows how little they are acquainted with the uni- 
versal tendency of civilized business. That they have selected 
the cases which are best known and most universally practiced 
simply shows to me, sir, that in their misinformation they have 
so drawn their bill as to apply it to the very cases in which, on ac- 
count of the market being universal and the information as to 
the supply and demand being most easily and promptly secured, 
the possible good to be done by such a bill, even upon their own 
assumption is the least, and the certain interference with legit- 
mate business the greatest possible. 
: FUTURES IN COTTON. 

Take the case of cotton. It would be hard to devise any 
measure more effective than this bill to demoralize the whole 
business of cotton manufacturing in this country, and, not merely 
to reduce the price of cotton here, but to make it the football 
of a few capitalists. Ido not suppose, sir, that any of my friends 
here are ignorant of the way in which the great manufacturers 
procure their cotton. But this bill is apparently drawn on the 
assumption that they first go and buy their cotton and then weave 
it into cloth, and then take their cloth to see if they can find a 
market for it. It is needless to say that such is not th2 practice. 
There are, of course, many details as to which manufacturers 
differ. But the general course is something like this. The 
manufacturer has become every year ons who devotes himself 
mo_e exclusively and successfully to the business of manufac- 
turing, his working capital in large part being supplied and his 
goods in larger part marketed by his factors in commercial 
centers, who have control of the product of his mills. In pre- 
paring for his future business a manufacturer makes a contract 
with the city factor something like this: He contracts to deliver 
to the factor say 3,000,000 yards of a given kind of cotton cloth 
at the rate of 250,000 yards per month, the first delivery to 
be made, say four months from date and the last one in the 
fifteenth month after the contract, the factor advancing the 


| manufacturer in turn at the rate, say of 5 cents per vard upon 


Since this bill has been mooted,I have been surprised at the | 


suggestion, which has been made by one after another of my 


colleagues as though it was an argument—‘“ why, sir, all this’ 
bill wants to do is to prevent people selling what they do not | 
own.” That is just the trouble, sir, and that is the reason why | 


[am opposed to it. For, unless I have wrongly read the story 
of the development of commercial and industrial progress, this 
development is characterized by greater and greater division of 
labor and risk, so that if there is any one essential feature of 
conservative business as now conducted it is this, that by uni- 
versal arrangement for mutual benefit each individual makes 
his profit by assuming the risks with which he is best acquainted 
or which he can most easily control, and by guaranteeing his 
fellowmen against the risks with which they are lessacquainted. 
For example, if a savage wishes to build a hut, he does it, or 


makes his wife do it, with the materials that he finds at hand. | 


But when a civilized man wants a house, he has an architect to 


make him a plan and draws up specifications; then he sends it | 
to contractors who send in their bids, the most favorable of | 
which he accepts. At the time they bid not one of these con- | 


each yard to be delivered—advances to be made, say not more 
than three months in advance of deliveries—the factor in turn 
to have control, either of the whole product of the mill, or of 
that part of it to be disposed of in his city, and to market it 
at the best terms possible, not less favorable than a minimum 
fixed, and to receive in addition interest at a fixed rate upon 
the balance of current advances, and a commission of a certain 
per cent upon the proceeds of goods marketed. Such a con- 
tract having been entered into, the manufacturer has closed 
arrangements, both for marketing his goods and for working 
capital during the next fifteen months. There remain two fac- 
tors he has yet to consider. First, the actual manufacture, and 
second, the cost of the raw material, cotton, which he has to 
use. As to its manufacture, that is peculiarly the business with 
which he is best acquainted, and the risks of which he can, 
therefore, most safely take. As to the other, the supply of raw 
material, that is something against which he wishes to insure 
himeelf as far ahead as possible. He does this by going into the 
market and buying a contract for the future delivery to him, 
during the months when he expects to use it, of the amount of 
cotton he requires. He is obliged to pay down but a small mar- 
gin, and’as fast as he shall need the cotton will receive it and 
pay for it with the advances already arranged for with his fae- 
tor, thus practically insuring himself against risk, and putting 
his business on the most conservative basis possible. 

If my friends should go to this manufacturer and attempt to 
explain to him that this law was intended to prevent specula- 
tion in the future price of cotton, he would most emphatically 
answer them: ‘‘ Why, gentlemen, that is just what this law 
would force me to undertake. I do not want to speculate in cot- 
ton. I want to insure my business upon every side possible and 
reduce its risks to the one part of it in which I am an expert. 


tractors has a footof timber, asingle oneof the brick, or a pound | You propose, however, to prevent m- from making my contract 
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to furnish goods at long distances ahead in the future—the only 
terms under which my business can be carried on—uniless, in ad- 
dition to ihe risk of manufacture, I am also willing either to tie 
up at once the amount of capital required to purchase my whole 
stock and to pay for storing and insuring it until I need it, or to 
run the risk of the price of cotton when I shall be ready to use 
it. I can not stand this. I have not the capital, and I have no 
wish for such speculation.” i 

This, sir, is no fancy sketch... I hold in my hands the petition, 
which I now send to the Clerk’s desk to have read, not of specu- 
lators and gamblers, but of the largest cotton consumers on the 
American continent, the manufacturers, upon the prosperity 
of whose business and upon the facilities they enjoy for increas- 
ing their product and extending the market for their goods de- 

nds the prosperity, not merely of the workingmen of the 

orth and East, butof the plantersof the South and West, whose 
products they use. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To the honorable the House of Representatives of the Uuited States: 

The undersigned, spinners of cotton and manufacturers of cotton cloth, 
respectfully enter our protest against the passage of House of Representa- 
tives bill No. 7845, now before your honorable body, taxing purchases and 
sales of cotton, grain, and hog products for future delivery, or any other bill 
of similar purport. 

We are opposed to this legislation, if for no other reason, because it places 
restrictions upon legitimate transactions, as well as upon the the specula- 
tive transactions on the exchanges and boards of trade. It precludes the 
making of a contract for future delivery of the articles’ named by anyone 
for any purpose without a license and supervision. 

acific Mills, Henry Saltonstall, treasurer, Lawrence; Dwight 
Manufacturing Company, J. Howard Nichols, treasurer, Chic- 
opee; Great Falls Manufactur Company, J. Howard Nichols, 
treasurer, Chico ; Lyman Mills, Theof. Parsons, treasurer, 
Holyoke, Mass.; Stark Mills, by Edmund Dwight, treasurer, 
Manchester, N. H.; Lawrence Manufacturing Company, by 
L. M. Sargeant, treasurer, Lowell, Mass.; Boston Manufac- 
turing Company, by Edmund Dwight, treasurer, Waltham, 
Mass.; Merrimac Manufacturing Company, by EK. Stockton, 
treasurer, Lowell, Mass. ; pene Manufacturing Company, 
George Dexter, treasurer, Bid 
George Dexter, treasurer, Biddeford, Me.; Tremont and Suf- 
fold Mills, by A. S. Corel, treasurer; Atlantic Cotton Mills, by 
John W. Farwell, treasurer; Amory Cotton Mills, by C. W. 
Amory, treasurer; Chicopee Manufacturing Company, by J. 
Hi. Sawyer, treasurer; Newmarket Manufacturing Company, 
by J. H. Sawyer, treasurer; Androscoggin Mills, by Geo. F. 
Fabyan, treasurer; Columbian Manufacturi Company, by 
Geo. F. Fabyan, treasurer; Otis Com y, by Geo. F. Fabyan, 
treasurer; horndyke Company, Peder Olson, treasurer; 
Cordes Mills, Peder Olson, treasurer; Massachusetts Cotton 
Milis, Charles G. Lovering, treasurer; Whittenton Manufac- 
turing Company, Charles G. Lovering, treasurer; Boot Cot- 
ton Mills, Eliot C. Clark, treasurer; Everett Mills, by Geo. S. 
Silsbee, treasurer; York Manufacturing Company, by Geo. 
S. Silsbee, treasurer; Springvale Cotton Mills, by Wm. D. 
Wheelright, president, Springvale, Me. 

Mr. WARNER. To the exact extent to which the business of 
these manufacturers shall be incommoded, to that precise extent 
it will be thrown into the hands of those who are willing to use 
their captial, not merely for manufacturing, but in standing be- 
tween the producer and the consumer and extorting a profit from 
both, protected, as they would be, by this law against the compe- 
tition of the capital infinitely greater than theirown, which will 
continue to make a market for cotton goods and a demand for raw 
cotton so long as it is permitted to do so under the conservative 
conditions developed by the experience of these business men 
themselve:. 

It is easy to see from the foregoing how demoralizing the en- 
actment of this bill would be to the ecotton-manufacturers of our 
Own country. 
ing are similar throughout the world, the result would be to give 
foreign manufacturers a decided advantage over our own in this 
business, of which this country should be (and is fast becoming) 
the world’s center. 

#UTURES IN EXPORT TRADE. 

The case, however, becomes a still more serious one when we 
consider the conditions under which almost our entire export 
trade in farm products is conducted, and how seriously it would 
be interfered with by any provision againstfutures. The stand- 
ard method by which a market for American produce is found 
abroad is through “ firm offers,” as follows: 

At the close of ’change at New York, or any other city in which 


he does business, the American export broker cables to his cor- | 


respondents across the water—frequently hundreds in msumber— 
‘firm offers,” each of certain quantities of produce at a stated 
price. These offersare good if accepted within a definite time— 
generally twenty-four hours, or by noon here of the day follow- 
ing. This involves taking the one business risk with which the 


American exporter is acquainted and which he can most safely | 
He | 


assume-—that of the market for the next twenty-four hours. 
has carefully scanned all news that affects the supply and demand 
for the product in which he deals. His 
West and South have telegraphed him that very afternoon the 
very latest data they have been able to obtain, and he thereupon 
makes the offers through which he hopes to market American 


| York. 


eford, Me.; Laconia Company, | 


And, since the conditions of cotton-manufactur- | 
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produce. His foreign correspondent knows but little of the con- 
ditions which may affect the price here and has neither the 
means nor the wish to keep track of them. He is, however, in. 
terested in supplying flour tosome contractor who wishes to close 
| contracts with the bakers of a great city, pork and beef to the 
purveyor of some great continental army, tobacco to the agents 
of a government monopoly; or he may have other subcorrespon- 
| dents in little towns in the European states where he does busi- 
| ness to whom he in turn makes offers. 
The net result is that on the following day the American ex. 

porter or export broker may receive acceptances of some of his 
| offers. Uponreceiptof these he immediately goes upon “change” 
| and purchases to cover, his offers having been made at a rate 
which, though acceptable to the foreigner, has been sufficient to 
compensate him for the risk in thus waiting upon the market. 
The special advantage of this plan is that it enables the enter- 
prising business man with a comparatively small amount of cap- 
ital to secure in the most energetic way a market for every 
American product in every quarter of the world where he sus- 
pects he may be able to sell it. If he were not allowed todo this 
and thus to close his sales before he shall have made his pur- 
chases the result would be either that he would be unable to offer 
American produce ina twentieth of the quarters in which he 
actually does do so, or that he would be compelled to buy in ad- 
vance perhaps twenty times as much as he could possibly expect 
to sell, and thus keep locked up at a ruinous expense for storage 
and interest twenty times as much property and capital as are 
now necessary to transact his business. This would mean just 
so much more expense to be paid by someone between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer, and would have the same effect as an 
exorbitant railroad charge between the wheat fields and New 
And inasmuch as this is the method of business in which 
compete with ourselves the exporters of Russia and India and 
the Argentine, who would not be affected by any law we can 
make, the result would be that to forbid dealings in futures and 
thereby to stop the use of ‘firm offers” in our export trade 
would utterly cripple that trade as now carried on and give the 
exporters from rival wheat-producing countries an important 
advantage over our own in marketing their produce. The same 
is the case with every product enumerated in this bill, as well 
as with ascore of others omitted from its provisions. 

FUTURES ATTRACT INVESTMENTS OF CAPITAL IN PRODUCE. 


There is another general consideration—the fact’ that the 
presentsystem of dealing in futures attracts investment of capi- 
tal. For example, if a New Yorker has paid in to him $10,000, 
for which he has no special investment ready, it is simply incon- 
ceivable how uneasy he is until he has found some place to put 
it. As a matter of fact, what he does is to call upon his firm of 
| brokers, who are probably members of all the different ex- 
changes, and advise with them as to what is the best purchase, 
knowing perfectly well that he must take somewhat of a risk, 
but confident—as is the fact—that in the long run, storage, in- 
| terest, and insurance charges are repaid to the man who is will- 
| ing to incurthem in handling produce. Taking the best advice 
| he can get, he buys, let us say, a future in cotton maturing next 

November—knowing that whenever he wants his money he can 

find an instant sale for what he has so purchased, and that his 

only risk, compensated by a greater probability of profit, is the 
| fluctuation of prices between the time he buys and that at which 
| he chooses to sell. The very next week, it may be, afriend asks 

him for a loan of $10,000 upon good collateral. He thereupon in- 
| structs his broker to sell the future in which his money has been 
| invested, and thereupon loans to hisfriend at afixed rate of inter- 
| est the funds thus released. In other words, the preseré system 
| of dealing in futures has made the wheat, the cotten, and the 

pork of this country a natural and available investment for the 
| tremendous amount, in the aggregate, of floating capital that is 
| waiting for more definite employment at our financial centers. 
| The result of this is greatly to increase the amount of capital 
| always available for purchasing these products and thus keeping 
| up their price. One of my colleagues nearly took my breath 

away lately by observing that this very condition of things in- 
| volved a greaternumber of people living off of the farmers. He 
might as well have said that when one grocer had the monopoly 
of the trade of a village that it was simply making another man 
live off all the villagers when another grocer came in to com- 





| pete with him in supplying the people, and that the more competi- 


tion the worse it was for those whose service was thus being 
competed for. 

ITcan understand how the millers of the Northwest and the 
pork-packers of the West and the local manufacturers of cotton 


| in the South may be glad to favor this bill, or, indeed, any other 
agents throughout the 


measure that limits to themselves and their resources the men 
and the capital that shall compete in marketing the farmer's 
products. Until, however, I see some reason why it is safer for 


' farmers and planters to put themselves in the hands of a few in- 
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terested individuals rather than weleome capital—whether from 








Ati 


| it is evident that fictitious transactions can form but a compara- 





New York or Chicago or Boston or Paris or Frankfort—to move | tively small proportion of the total noted. 


their products and compete in marketing them, I shallstill believe | 


The next is that the ratio of futures to the crop has decreased 


that in this, as in every other direction, competition is not | from 6:4 in 1881-82 to 4:1 in 1890-’91; so that whatever the effect 


merely the life of business, but a gain to him who can take ad- 
vantage of it to choose between customers. If this is not so, then 
Republicanism is right, “ protection” is the proper economic 
gospel, and paternal government just what is needed in this 
country—for the best of reasons, that our citizens need a guar- 
dian. It would be quite as sensible to give a monopoly to a few 
money lenders on the ground that if you allow other bankers to 


do business there will be more to live off the borrowers, or to | 


promote trusts on the ground that fewer capitalists are thus sup- 
ported by the consumer. 
LEGITIMATE SALES MAY EXCEED TOTAL PRODUCT. 

Much has been made of the fact that the aggregate of sales re- 
ported is often a multiple of the total stock estimated to be in 
existence. Here again the suggested inference is an entirely 
erroneous one. 
of the facilities furnished, the vast amount of floating capital of 


our commercial centers is made available for investment in our | 


produce, thus tending to raise its price and keepit steady. This 
is such as naturally to involve repeated transfers before its ma- 


I have explained the process by which, in view | 


turity of each future contract made, each transfer being an en- | 


tirely legitimate transaction. Again, take the case of a cotton- 
planter in the South. I presume that it is not rare that he ob- 
tains creditfrom his local merchants upona pledge of his cotton 
to be raised. The local merchant in turn transfers the pledge 
he receives to the wholesaler at the seaboard city from whom he 
receives his supply. The latter obtains advances of capital from 
the cotton merchant there, who in turn receiving the pledge of 
the farmer’s cotton obtains thereon advances from his New York 
or Liverpool principal, who, perhaps, has already marketed it 
with cotton manufacturers many monthsahead. Hereare ahalf 
dozen transactions covering the same crop before one pound of 
it has been raised; each one of them legitimate, each one of them 
of such a nature as to be indefinitely repeated. Taking into ac- 
count this course of dealing, and also that just described, aris- 
ing from the method in which floating capital is utilized to carry 
produce investments, it is easy to see how the market for actual 
cotton may be and is legitimately sold many times over. The 
one thing to remember, however, is that each of these sales in- 
volves, or has been involved in, a purchase by some one elss, and 
that the capital and influence interested in raising the price of 
cotton is always as much more than that interested in depressing 
it as the total amount of the actual cotton in existence, and that 
this is so no matter how few or how many have been the trans- 
actions involved. 

FUTURES THE EFFECT OF A RISING MARKET, 

ING ONE. 

The advocates of this bill have suggested the point that the 
volume of business in ‘‘ futures” bears an inverse proportion to 
prices, i. ¢., that the larger the trading in futures, the lower the 
prices, and vice versa. The contrary is the fact. The accom- 
panying tables show— 

(a) The total dealings in cotton futures for each of the ten years 
from 1881-82 to 1890-"91,inclusive,at New York and New Orleans. 

(b) The amount of the total American crop for each of such 
years. 

(c) The price of cotton at Liverpool on the Ist day of January at 
the end of each such years—that is, at the time when prices of 
spot cotton produced during the year previous would be most 
affected (if it was influenced at all) by the prior dealings in 
futures through which it had already been marketed for months 
to come. 


NOT THE CAUSE OF A FALL- 
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Year. | New York. me lh - Total. Crops. — wiles at 
| ae crops. end of 
year. 
———| ‘a. 
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1881-'82 .._..| 32,768,000 | 2,124,900} 34,802,900 | 5, 456, 048 6:4 5H 
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The first matter to be noted is that the dealings in futures are 
not nearly so great as are generally believed. And in view of 
the extent to which the same cotton is repeatedly sold in advance 


of its production ina perfectly legitimate manner, as above noted, 





of futures, it is less now than when cotton-planters were most 
prosperous. 

The third and most obvious fact to be noted is thatit was during 
the first three yearsof the decade, just at the time when the 
ratio of futures to the crop was the highest—averaging 6 for 
the three years—that cotton prices most steadily rose, from 544d. 
January 1, 1883, to 6d. January 1, 1884; and that it was in the 
last three years of the decade, just when this ratio was the 
lowest, averaging less_than 4 for the three years, that cotton 
prices most steadily fell—from 6,4d. to 4d. 

In short, the inevitable conclusion is just what is known to 
| every broker, that the volumeof futures dealt in is determimed, 
not by sellers, but by buyers; that it is just when the market is 
rising and business prosperous that an increase of future salesis 
| induced by the orders of sanguine purchasers, and just when the 
market is falling that future sales are lessened and limited by 
the fact that buyers have left the market. In other words, it is 
the course of the cotton market that affects dealings in futures 
and not vica versa, and the coincidences are of higher prices with 
increases in dealings in futures rather than the reverse. 


ALLEGED OBJECTS OF THE BILL. 
To obtain revenue. 


The alleged objects of the bill are, ‘‘ first, to obtain revenue. 

Except so far as gambling hells might thereby be licensed this 
alleged object is a bare pretense; just as is the pretense that 
revenue is a tariff on steel rails, and perpetrated for the same 
purpose, to give a sham constitutionality to an unconstitutional 
attempt to interfere with private business. 

This bill has other ear marks of “ protection.” The report of 
the committee suggests that by interfering by law with the dis- 
tribution of farm products the ‘‘ unfettered operations of the law 
of supply and demand will be restored, which the committee be- 
lieve will be sufficiently remunerative to restore in part the 
power of the farmer and planter to purchase the products of 
forge, factory, and mill, and thus bring prosperity to the artisan, 
manufacturer, distributor, and transporter,” in which we recog- 
nize the same unctuous old humbug that proposed to tax every- 
body to make them rich, and has so long done good service for 
protectionists not in the Democratic party. I shall not dignify 
by an argument against it the pretense of raising revenue by 
this bill, either by giving a Federal license to gambling or by 
| & prohibitory interference with the legitimate business of citi- 
zens. It is sufficiently humiliating to feel that this measure, 
rotien with McKinleyism and communism to boot, has been pre- 
| sented to a Democratic House by a committee of which a major- 
ity profess to be Democrats. Nor will I suggest, sir, what ex- 
changes Democracy might make to get rid of such heresies; but I 
do regret most deeply that gentlemen whom we should have been 
able to trust have thus deserted to the Republican camp with- 
out giving us an opportunity to negotiate an exchange. 

To restore the operations of the law of supply and demand. 


” 


Second. ‘‘It is proposed to restore to the law of supply and 
| demand that free action which has been destroyed by the prac- 
tice of short selling.” As a matter of fact, prices are now deter- 
mined inexorably and invariably by the law of supply and de- 
mand; and so far are transactions in futures from determining 
prices, it is just because they do not determine prices at the time 
when the product is wanted—the only time when the farmer is 
| interested—that they are dealt in at all. Asa matter of fact, 
except tothe extent that a belief in an oversold market may 
bring a corner and thus temporarily and indirectly raise the 
price of the product dealt in, transactions in futures have no 
effect upon the market. [wish someof my friends could stand 
in the countingrooms of some of our great dealers in American 
produce,especially those engagedin the export trade—which after 
all is the maker and breaker of prices. As the members of the 
firm sit in consultation with each other, there are handed them 
the currentreports of transactions upon ‘change and also the data, 
collected with noend of trouble and expense and hourly received 
from every partof the world, showing the factors of demand and 
supply. It is these and these alone upon which their calcula- 
tions are made. So far from future transactions being those 
which affect the actual price paid for grain at any time, they are 
| scarcely noticed in wade circulars published for the purpose of 


2 


giving information upon every factor that does actually affect 
the price. 

I have here what is probably the most widely circulated series, 
the Produce Exchange Report and the Miller’s Guide, from 
January 1 to April 16, inclusive, edited by one of the heaviest 
firms in New York City, for the benefit alike of the trade and 
their correspondents. 





Inevery single number of this the most 
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careful calculations are made,:based upon the various factors | 
which may affect demand or supply, and no one reading them | 
from one end to the othcr would for a moment suspect, any more | 
than do the dealers in produce themselves, that the speculative | 
ventures of those who choose to deal in futures do hf&ve or can | 
have the slightest effect upon the actual price of the product in | 
question. And the nearer you get to those who actually know | 
and do the business involved in the distribution of our farm prod- | 
ucts, the more you find that it seems incomprehensible to them 
that any one can be so misinformed as to believe so. The fac- 
tors of demand are those which are in the mainentirely outside 
of the farmer’s control. The supply is in his hands. He can | 
reduce the area that he plants or, after the crop is handled, he 
can withhold it from the market. Except by doing this he can | 
not affect the price of his crop, and any attempton his part to do | 
this by legislation is sure to prove one of those chickens which, 
like curses, come straight home to roost. 
To prevent short sales against foreign purchases. 

Third. ‘‘To prevent short sales madeby foreign merchants for 
the purpose of insuring them against loss on foreign pur- 
chases.” Itis not even suggested—and if it were it would not 
be true—that the actual price of produce has ever been affected 
by any such transaction, the so-called insurance being absolutely 
no insurance or protection whatever to the man who indulges in 
it, and the practice, so far as it is indulged in at all, being one 
which is equally available to effect such alleged insurance on 
purchases of American produce. 

SOME FEATURES OF THE COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 

The report of the committee accompanying this bill is itself 
an indication of how great is the misinformation upon which it 
is based. On page 2 the astounding statement is made that | 
‘*most members of the exchanges deal in ‘ puts and calls.’” It 
would be equally correct to say that most American citizens are 
inveterate gamblers. It may possibly be true that in some cities 
just as a considerable portion of the population may occasionally 

t on cards, that a large proportion of those who deal in pro- 
duce may occasionally gamble in it. But the fact is directly 
otherwise as regards the great number of membersof exchanges 


| or in part. 





throughout the United States, and especially so as regards those 
in New York City, where they are more numerous than at any 
other point. Taken as a whole, members of exchanges do not 
deal in “‘ puts and calls;” and in most cities the fact of so dealing 
is a blot upon the businessstanding of the man who indulges in it. 

It should be needless long to dwell on the extent to which the 
cotton-planter is dependent on sales for future delivery. For 
the custom is so widespread as to be practically universal for 
the planters to be furnished with their supplies throughout the 
season on the credit of the cotton they are to raise, and to cut 
off this credit would mean widespread ruin. But it is said that 
this is averted by the special exception in this bill by which the 
farmer is permitted to sell hiscrop to be grown. But who will 
buy his crop unless he, the buyer, is permitted to resell or con- 
tract for its resale? If this bill should become a law its effect 
would be to limit the entire credit to be given by a merchant to 
a planting community to the small amount of his own capital 
that he could allow to remain locked up during just that part 
of the season when money is most scarce; whereas under the 
present system the capital of the world stands ready to help the 
new crop to be grown and marketed. 

And when the small quantity which any farmer requires “for 
food, forage, or seed” of any of the articles named is considered, 
it is seen how ridiculous is the pretended favor to the farmer in 
allowing him to contract for this in advance—even if it were 
practicable, as it is not, for Government to pry into any such 
contract and ascertain that he actually required it for food, for- 
age, or seed. 

It is suggested at page 6 that this bill would destroy the vicious 
and baneful power of the short seller to manufacture prices, 
Here again, the confusion is seen between the actual price at the 
time grain is delivered—which is the only thing that concerns 
the farmer—and what is practically the guarantee involved ina 
contract for future delivery. They have no connection whatever; 
and, as before explained, the only effect of an excessive use of 
futures is to offer inducements to ‘‘corner” and to raise the price 
of the actual product when it is ready for delivery; which price, 
without any aid from this bill, is in fact inexorably determined 
by the law of supply and demand. 

Another suggestion is that this bill will enable the cultivator 
to place his products in the hands of the consumer without sub- 
jecting them, as now, to an unnecessary charge—the toll of a 
party, the short seller, who performs no useful function. Here 
again is a strange confusion of ideas. One might as well say 
that the cost of passage from Europe hither was increased or de- 
creased by the extent of the bets among the passengers as to the 
time when the steamer would pass the Fire Island light. And 
to stop that kind of betting, which, as is well known, is preva- 





lent, in order to facilitate ocean passage, would be just as sensi- 
ble as an attempt to stop short selling in order to affect supply 
aud demand. Short selling has no influence either upon 
freights, storage, insurance, interest, or any of the other factors 
which, coming between the consumer and producer, affects the 
price fixed by demand and supply. Nor does it affect either de- 
mand or supply, except in the way of facilitating the demand, 
and thereby increasing the price at which the supply can be cold, 

Another suggestion is that by securing higher prices for the 
food and exports, the exportation of gold would cease in whdle 
Personally, I have not the slightest objection to the 
export of gold, provided we retain here in its stead what is equally 


| valuable to us—what we can eat, drink, wear, or otherwise use 


for our comfort or necessity. If, however, gold is a fetich which 
we should retain in this country,then there can be no better means 
to doso than by facilitating our export trade, which is now carried 
on by the use of the “‘ firm offer” system of contracts for future 
delivery. So far as this bill was not ineffectual, its only effect 
would be to decrease the facilities for the disposal of American 
products and thereby to decrease the price at which they would 
sell and the extent to which they would be substituted for gold 


| in payment for our imports. 


THE LATE LOW PRICE OF GRAIN. 

Again, the report makes the astounding assertion that the re- 
serves of grain have become greatly reduced, if not wholly con- 
sumed, and that prices should have steadily increased but for sin- 
ister influences—among which the committee believe short sell- 
ing to be one of the most potent. It would be hard to conceive 
of an assertion more directly opposite to the facts. 

Take the case in regard to grain at the present time. The 
crop which our country raised last year was so enormous as to 
have completely swamped the demand and demoralize the price 
had it not been for the widespread failure of crops abroad. As 
soon as this was known, the demand from abroad for our grain 
became so far in excess of any other of late years that it more 
than balanced our extraordinary crop, with the result that prices 
during the latter part of 1891 were higher than they had been 
for years. The result, however, was the natural one. The 
farmers of the Northwest were made to believe that they had 
the worid at their command, and were, urged to withhold their 
wheat from market, a3 many of them did. On the other hand, 
it was found that the dearth in Europe was not so widespread as 
at first reported, and that the forced privation, month after 
month, of millions of her citizens reduced the demand, which 
otherwise would have existed, for our grain. The resultof both 
of these is that to-day the demand for wheat from Europe has 
fallen to so low an ebb that freights are almost nominal; while 
the folly of the farmers, or those who attempted to corner the 
world’s market, is shown by the fact that at one Western center 
after another the reczipts of last year’s wheat lately brought in 
from farms are reported as greater than for many months pre- 
vious—the disappointed farmers being now compelled, as a re- 
sult of their own folly, not merely to accept a much less price 
for their product than they could easily have sold it for at an 
earlier date, but to assist in glutting the demand upon which 
they must depend for their market. 

I am aware, sir, that these facts may be hard of realization to 
those who have been cajoled with the tales of European famine 
and the prospects of wealth to the farmer by attempting to con- 
trol the grain market. There is, however, one infallible fact. 
If the European demand for our grain is at any time excessive, 
the inevitable result is that there is a great demand for trans- 
port from this side to the other; and freights are high. Now, 
sir, in order to be able to apply this test I have had collected 
and sent me the weekly freight circulars of the ship and freight 
brokers of New York, giving the current rates from November 
21, 1891, to April 23, 1892, inclusive. I find that for grainon th: 
former date there wassuch ademand from Europe, and so great 4 
quantity of the actual product called for to be shipped from here 
thither, that the rates of steam freights between New York and 
Liverpool were 5?d. to 6d. per bushel. On November 28 the de- 
mand was so much less pressing that these rates had declined to 
53d. per bushel; on December they had declined to 5d. per bushel: 
by January 30 they had declined to 3d. per bushel; February 13 
to 2#d.; April 9 they had declined to 1?d. per bushel, and for Lon- 
don were nominal—that is, so little was the demand for grain 
to be taken to Europe that ships for London were willing to take 
it in ballast fornothing—thus showing that it is unnecessary to 
look elsewhere than to the lessening foreign demand for our 
grain to account for the reduction in prices which have of late 
prevailed. 

THE LATE LOW PRICE OF COTTON. 

As to cotton, our experience has been somewhatsifailar. The 
freight rates for Liverpool on November 21 were three-six- 
teenths ef a penny per pound and on April 23 three-thirty- 
seconds of a penny per pound, or only one-half thatof six months 
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previous, thus showing that the actual demand for our cotton in 
Europe had so fallen off that the shipping ordinarily used to 
carry it was so idle on April 23, as compared with November 
last, that it was willing to accept cargoes at one-half the rate 


then charged. So far from short selling having had anything | 
to do with this, it is notorious that the depression in the price of | 


cotton has been the result of a most extraordinary overproduc- 
tion in our Own country. 

I read from report No. 93 of the Department of Agriculture, 
dated March, 1892, page 73: 

The commercial supply of cotton pestsnes in this country, in India, in 
Egypt, and Brazil, as reported by Ellison, was a little more than 8,000,000 
pales, of 900 pounds, in 1882, over 10,000,000 in 1888, and over 12,000,000 in 1890, 
while the average consumption of Europe and the United States was 8,450,- 
000 for the six years from 1886 to 1891, and the estimated consumption of In- 
dia was 1,000,000 bales, making a consumption of 9,430,100. It is seen that in- 
creasing consumption prevented a glut until the crop of 1890 was sent to 
market. 

Gives figures showing United States cotton product to have 
been in bales, 1888, 6,875,000; in 1889, 7,246,000 bales; in 1890, 
8,632,000 bales, and continues: 
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ducers and laborers to grief. This was done, too, when wheat was worth 
$1 - bushel. Cotton was worth 21 cents, and from that day to this cotton 
and wheat have followed closely the decline and advance in silver bullion. 
To-day we have the lowest silver and the lowest cotton in the history of the 
world. 

While the gentleman from Chio[Mr. DUNGAN] about the same 
time asserted: 

Labor is worth less; wheat is worth less; meat is worth less; corn and cot- 
ton are worth less; land is worth less, because dollars have been worth more; 
made worth more by law. 

CONTRACTS ARE NOT “ WRUNG” OUT. 

The very way in which the report of the committee misuses 
language in speaking of the contracts to which it refers indicates 
somewhat of the misinformation upon which it is based. I have 
already referred to the evident misunderstanding as to the mean- 


| ing of *‘ options, ” and I now find on page 7 of the report a sug- 


gestion—as a proof th&t contracts for future delivery are not bona 
fide—that many of them are ‘‘ wrung out.” The very way in 
which the word ‘‘ wrung” is spelled shows that the gentleman 


| who wrote it did not know what he was talking about, and that 


This increased production was taken by the mills for a time, but it soon | 
began to tell in enlargement of stocks on the market, which increased nearly | 
ahalf million by January, 1891, reducing the Liverpool price 1 penny (2 | 


cents) per pound ina year. But the receipts from a crop of nearly 9,000,000 
bales during 1891, and also from another crop also far beyond the require- 
ments of consumption, further increased the stocks by more than a million 
bales by January, 1892, when the price of middling upland was further re- 
duced almost another penny (or 2 cents more) per pound. 

These facts show clearly what is the matter with cotton-growing. It is 


i rom overproduction. In the last two years this country has pro- | a 2 i 
See ; Z You. | he has bought or sold. The ‘‘ringing out” is exclusively an 


duced more than two million bales above the requirements of consumption. 
It has reduced prices to a point which planters declare is below cost of pro- 
duction. 

In other words, after the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has giyen year after year to the study of the reasons 
which have glepressed the price of cotton, and accounted thor- 
oughly and ‘fully for that depression, it does not consider the 
question of short “selling even worth discussion, though it has 
been for years loudly mooted all over the country by the very 
gentlemen who are now pressing this bill. 

PRICES OF PRODUCE NOT SOLD FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 

How utterly unfounded is the elaim that the lower price of 
farm produce of late years is due to dealings in futures may be 
illustrated by noting the fluctuations in price of those two most im- 
portant articles of agricultural produce—wool and hides—which, 
not being sold for future delivery, are dependent upon what the 
supporters of this bill would call *‘ unfettered action of supply and 
demand.” Itwill be seen that the fluctuations in the prices of these 
have been most violent, and that the present price is less when 
compared with the former pric? than is generally the case with 
other farm products, whose price the promoters of this bill would 
have been ruined by sales for future delivery. Iappend here the 


d 


annual average prices for wool and hides from 1870 to date. 


Average annual price of fine Ohio washed clothing fleece wool since and including 


1870. 
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Average prices in the United States of Buenos Ayres (the standard) hides. 
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AND HOW ABOUT THE ‘‘ DEMONETIZATION OF SILVER?”’ 
Again, while I did not agree with the gentlemen who now lay 
all evils to dealings in futures, when they endeavored to prove 
a couple of months since that late low prices of all farm products 


to what they call the demonetization of silver; yet, it may be 
pertinent to suggest that if these gentlemen were right then 
they are dead in the wrong now, and that until their opinions 
can be warranted to stand somewhat longer the criticism of their 
own reflections they can scarcely be depended upon. [ will not 
be so cruel as toremind all of our friends of their late arguments; 
but I can assure many of them that they were as destructive of 
their present position as is this one of the chairman [Mr. HATCH] 


March 24, in this very year of grace: 

Dating from 1873, when the demonetization of silver was consummated,came 
the steady, gradual, but sure depression in the average price of all farm prod- 
ucts and farm property. Statisticsand the plexusof facts unerringly prove 
that the export value of all such farm products has declined with the price 
of silver. 


While my colleague from Georgia on the day before had as- 
sured us— 


he has in mind some squeezing or torturing process by which 
from an unwilling victim gambling profits were forced. Noth- 
ing could be further than this from the facts. 

The process of ringing out is not a substitute for actually ful- 
filling a contract, but simply an expedient to avoid extra ex- 


| pense and trouble in fulfilling it. The buyer or seller has no 


part in this “‘ringing out,” and it does not prevent him from 
receiving or excuse him from delivering the precise produce 


arrangement by which brokers in providing for their numerous 
customers do so at the least expense to themselves. For exam- 
ple, supposing that my friend from Missouri should to-day order 
me at New York to purchase him for shipment to Europe in 
November a boat load—or 8,000 bushels—of wheat at $1 per 
bushel, and supposing that two weeks afterward my friend from 
Georgia should instruct me to sell for him at 98 cents per bushel 
a boat load of wheat deliverable at New York in November. 
Having placed both these contracts on change, it is not improb- 
able that before their maturity they may have both gotten into 
the hands of a single broker who, discovering that he is obliged 
to receive from me a boat load of wheat in November and also 
deliver to me the same amount in the same month, notifies me 
of the fact and suggests that he is ready to receive the differ- 
ence in price, and to consider the contracts as ‘‘ rung out,” that 
is to say, that together they have made acircle, or ring, and met 
and canceledeach other. In other words, “ ringing out” is simply 
an adjustment between brokers to save the cost of transferring 
produce back and forth. The customer has nothing whatever 
to do with it. The man who bought the grain will receive it in 
November as he stipulated for. The man who sold the grain 
will have to deliver it as he stipulated for. The only difference 
is that instead of each broker, through whose hands the con- 
t-acts have passed, being compelled to attend to both the re- 
ceipt and delivery of the grain, it has been arranged between 


{| them that there should be but one receipt and delivery, and 


that—since these can be most easily attended to by the one who 


| has both to receive and deliver the same amount—that all others 


| interested shall be excused from bothering themselves with it. 


The result is simply so much less trouble in handling grain and 
so much less of cost to come b2tween the producer and the con- 
sumer. There is nothing of gambling about it at all, and it is 
simply one of the methods by which business is facilitated. 

MR. LINDBLOM’S BUGABOO. 

On page 8 of the report is paraded a letter from a gentleman 
named Lindblom—mostappropriately dated April 1—in which he 
suggests as an alarming fact that ‘‘ the short seller is to-day fixing 
the price on the new crop of winter wheat at 8 cents per bushel 


| less than the miller and exporter is willing to pay.” Here is 
and, in fact, all the depravity that now curses the world, was due | 


another beautiful example of confusion in ideas. What Mr. 
Lindblom means is that there are certain people who believe 
that within a few months the price of wheat will be lower than 
at the date at which he writes. Tothe precise extent that this 
bolief is backed by short selling it also proves that there are 
an equal number of gentlemen who believe that it will not be so 
lowered, and who have bought wheat in the hope that it will 
actually go higher. If this factis to have any significance what- 


| ever, Mr. Lindblom—or somebody who thinks his letter worth 
of the very committee reporting this bill, who thus argued on | 


quoting—ought to explain what effect the opinions of these gen- 
tlem-n will have upon the actual price of wheat at the time 
when their contracts mature, or how: uch opinions will in any 
way affect the supply anddemand which will inexorably control 
the price—to the discomfiture of one of them, no doubt, but 
whether to that of the buyer or the seller no man can predict. 
The mistaken assumption here—the one which continuously vi- 


| tiates the argument made in favor of this bill—is that the price 


It was by their hand and by their own act that silver was demonetized in | \ t , 
| other products represented. The one is the estimate made far 


1878, disjointing the business of the country and bringing thousands of pro- 
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of futures has anything to do with the price of cotton, wheat, or 
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in advance of what the one who makes the contract believes 
most probable to be the case at the time when actual delivery is 
provided for. The other is the 7 of the actual product at 
the time of that delivery as fixed by the law of supply and de- 
mand at that time. The former has no more influence upon the 
latter than do guesses or wagers upon any other event upon the 
event itself. 

Again, on the same page, a point is attempted to me made on 
the fact that there is a close sympathy between the price of act- 
ual cotton on any given day and the price on the same day of 
contracts then maturing. This is unquestionably true. It isnot 
true, however, that this indicates any correspondence whatever 
between the price of actual cotton on that day and the price at 
which contracts for the corresponding month were sold six 
months previous. When you buy a contract during the month 
of its maturity you pay not the price at which that contract was 
made six months previous, but practically the price at which 
spot cotton is selling at the time you buyit. In other words, the 
price of spot cotton controls the price at which you can buy 
maturing contracts and the price at which somebody else bought 
that contract six months before, has become absolutely imma- 
terial, 

THE PARTRIDGE AFFAIR. 

On pages 9 and 10 of the committee’s report are a series of 
newspaper quotations, intelligible enough to one who is familiar 
with the business, but utterly meaningless in the connection in 
which they are quoted by the committee, except to indicate the 
misinformation of the gentlemen who drew the report. It ap- 
pears that a Mr. Partridge was shrewd enough‘to make a private 
study of the supply and demand for wheat all over the world, and 
that he came to the conclusion that the expectation of high prices 
had induced the owners to withhold from market such an ex- 
traordinary amountof wheat that, though there wasan apparent 
shortage, there was a real surplus in store above all probable 
events. If this was the case, it was absolutely certain that as 
this fact came to be discovered by others the price of wheat 
would go down. Mr. Partridge made heavy sales for dates far 
in the future upon the strength of his belief. It has proven to | 
be true and he has made a large amount of money by his fore- | 
sight. It is doubtless lamentable that so many foolish people, 
not satisfied with high prices for their wheat during the last 
winter, held it with the hope of getting still higher prices. It 
is perfectly certain that the result of this, whether Partridge | 
had found itoutor not, must have been to break the market when- 
ever the holders began to get discouraged or were compelled by 
necessity of realizing on their crop to market atan unseasonable 
date the stock thus so long withheld. It is equally certain that 
the sanguine gentlemen, who didnot take the trouble to acquaint 
themselves with the facts, but who, because wheat had gone up, | 
expected it to keep on going up, and who were, therefore, ready | 
to buy wheat of Mr. Partridge for dates far in advance and at | 

rices fixed upon their sanguine expectations, have been large | 

osers. Butwhat that hasto do with the price sither that those 

who now have wheat will be able to receive for it of that those 
who raise wheat this year will be able to get for it when they 
shall have it ready for market is something that this committee, 
ought to explain, or else omit from its report this exceedingly 
interesting account of an irrelevant transaction. 

The whole case is ‘“‘ given away” by the quotation on page 10 
from the Chicago Herald, in which it is stated that the milling 
and shipping demands were ‘‘ only about sufficient to absorb cur- 
rent offerings” at the prices ruling, even though such current 
offers were very scanty, and when it is added that Mr. Partridge | 
himself found the amount of wheat already from market to be so | 
far in excess of the demand for it that he bought between 1,000,- 
000 and 2,000,000 of bushels on one day, 2,000,000 on another, and | 
2,000,000 bushels on another. These facts simply show the terri- | 
ble folly that the farmers had committed in attempting to corner | 
the grain market and the inevitable result to them when the | 
corner broke. So far from Mr. Partridge having injured them 
by developing the facts, he would have been their benefactor had | 
he done so months earlier. For so long as high prices prevailed 
the consumption possible before the next crop was steadily less- 
ened, the surplus thus steadily increased, and the crash, when 
it did come, made certain to be greater. ~ 

DISAPPOINTED BULLS. 

The gem of the whole discussion, however, is found in the in- 
genuous wail of Mr. S. W. Hampton, ‘‘ late” of Hampton, Reed | 
& Co., cotton factors, who explains how it was that everybody 
in this section went into a bull movement a few years ago inorder 
to corner the cotton crop and squeeze manufacturers and con- 
sumers all over the world, with the ultimate result, had they | 
been successful, of reducing the demand for cotton and bringing | 
about the same crash that the Northwestern farmers in their | 
folly have brought about in wheat. 

Mr. Hampton evidently sees nothing wrong in this, and details | 
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how he, his sisters, his cousins, and his aunts, and the preacher 
and the deacon, as well as the jockey and the publican, all started 
in to make a good thing out of the rest of the world by “ bull- 
ing” cotton, and notes that the rest of the world seems to have 
gotten the best of this clique and that the latter was ruined, as 
it ought to have been. In itself this is instructive, just as are 
the Biblical stories of Cain and Noah. But why shovld this 
Government interfere, unless to facilitate the punishment of 
those who attempt thus to forestall a necessary of life? 
PLEADING THE BABY ACT. 

Iam aware, too, that there is another ground on which this legis- 
lation is asked, and which I state in the words used by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina {Mr. TILLMAN] in his advocacy of the 
bill: 

The farmers of the South and West are begging us to protect them against 
themselves—against the temptation to engage in wind gambling, just as the 
constitutional drunkards and prohibitionists beg the lawmakers to protect 
them against the temptation to use whisky. I shall not votefor the bill with 
any hope that it will raise or lower the price of spot products bought or sold 
for actual delivery, but, as just remarked, I will support it simply to try to 
break up the present universal and well-organized system of swindling smal! 
farmers and poor people by alluring them into making “ wind contracts 
with rich men about agricultural products that result nearly always in the 
strong wolf devouring the weak lambs. To a large extent our cotton and 
tobacco exchanges, by dabbling so much in option ana futures, have degen- 
erated into lotteries. They have done more harm to thecountry than half a 
dozen Louisiana lotteries. 

I respectfully suggest that two things appear here—the utter 
hopelessness of attempting to treat as freemen those who thus 
abjectly beg to be protected from themselves, and the abyss of 
paternalism into which stand ready to fling themselves the late 
consistent advocates of State rights and local self-governmeni. 
As to the Louisiana lotteries, the analogy fails. They exist only 
for the purpose of gambling, and their suppression involves a 
far different question from that of interference — legitimate 
business, simply because gamblers use its forms. 

SUCH LEGISLATION UNCONSTITUTIONAL AND DISCREDITED. 

More than this, sir, I believe that the bill under discussion if 
enacted into law would be utterly void because unconstitutional. 
By the fifth amendment in our Federal Constitution, the Fed- 
eral Government is forbidden to deprive a citizen of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law. As has been well said, 


the more thoroughly the Constitution of our Federal Govern- 
ment is examined, the more utterly it will be found not merely 
to lack any provision under which the power to interfere with 
liberty of contract, assumed by this bill, can be exercised, but 


to negative, by everyinference to be drawn from its provisions, 
the possibility of sucha power having been contemplated by our 
fathers who sought to establish, nota paternal despotism, but a 
free government. 

The proposed legislation, sir, is less excusable in view of the 
fact that it is not novel, but has been repeatedly tried and found 
afailure. As has been lately shown by Mr. Raymond, a law 
against short sales of stocks and securities was enacted in [Ene- 
land in 1734, and, being held applicable to short sales of grain, 
was found a nuisance to business and repealed in 1862. In the 
State of New York a similar law declaring dealings in futures 
unlawful was enacted in 1812. This proved an intolerable nuis- 
ance and was repealed in 1858. In 1841 the State of Pennsy)- 
vania tried the same experiment, and shortly after repealed the 
law. Georgia and Massachusetts have passed similar laws, but 
they have remained dead letters for years; while Illinois, for- 
bidding options, permits futures; and Ohio, though forbidding 
the latter,exempts from the law contracts made on change. 

As to the effect of such legislation, that of our attempt i 1854 
to prevent short sales of gold should serve as an example for 
this generation at least. The effect of it was precisely the re- 
verse of what was anticipated. The cornering of actual gold 
was so facilitated as to prove disastrous to business interests, and 
the act was hastily repealed fifteen days after its passage. 

ITS CERTAIN EFFECT. 

Should this bill become a law, and the capital available for 
marketing and carrying till they are used the great annual crops 
of cotton and wheat be practically limited to that supplied by 
those who, after they are grown, are ready to buy and store them 
till they can be used or sold for actual use—the result would be 
to drive floating capital from currentinvestmentsin the produce 
affected, and leave it to be marketed and carried mainly by those 
whose profits would depend on cornering it between the producer 
and consumer—lessening the price to the former—increasing the 
cost to the latter. Thisis not merely shown by the crucial ex- 
periment of 1864 just noted, but it isiilustrated by late events in 
connection with this bill, of which from the myriad of instances, 
all to the same effect, these are a few. 

Chicago. 

The Western Rural, one of the leading agricultural papers 
that favor the Hatch bill, stated in its issue of February 20, 1892: 

We will cite an incident which occurred February 9. Late in the after- 
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noon, just before closing, a dispatch from Washington to some man in the 
‘Chicago Board of Trade announced that the House of Representatives had 
passed the antioption bill. A little panic ensued, and wheat dropped 2 cents 
a bushel and a further 2 cents on the curb after closing. 


In the report of the Chicago produce market, given by the 
New York Times of April 12, 1892, as the final one of the causes 
for the decline of wheat prices the day before, it is noted that 
‘there was even a senseless rumor that the antioption bill had 

assed.” 

The Hatch bill passed the House June 6, 1892. 
are from the press market reports for that day: 


New York. 

Cotton.—When the news of the passage by the House of the antioption bill 
reached the exchange the market was firm at about 5 points gain, but the 
news fell like a thunderclap and everybody rushedintosell. Prices broke 
15 points. Later there was a slight rally, but the close was easy at near the 
lowest of the day. 

* % & u a = « 

Grain gossip.—The passage by the House of the Hatch antioption bill was 
jin the main responsible for the break in wheat, helped by a few free sellers. 
The decline was five-eighths cent to 1} cent.—New York Herald. 

Cotton.—* * * There camea sharp break under report that the antiop- 
tion bill had passed the House. * * * It was estimated that the action 

«caused a loss to the holders of cotton of a million dollars in half an hour. 
The close was 4 to 6 points lower, the decline being in the next crop. 


* 2 % * 4 * 3B 
Grain.—Wheat futures were depressed by dull cable advices and the pas- 
sage of the antioption bill through the House, which led to sales to realize and 
the closing of speculative accounts.—New York Sun. 
New Orleans. 


Cotton.—The news of the passage of the Hatch antioption bill by the House 
created quite a panic in the cotton-future market. Prices were moving up- 
wards when the news of the passage of the bill came, when futures dropped 
% points.—Associated Press dispatch. 


From every city in the land came similar news, the result of 
the unwillingness of capitalists to continue investments in quar- 
ters whence the possibility of withdrawal by selling their con- 
tracts was proposed thus to be forbidden by law. No man can 
measure the demoralization in the system by which are marketed 
the vast aggregate of farm products in thiscountry which would 
follow the effective enforcement of a law against sales for future 
delivery, compelling the withdrawal from investment in produce 
of the vast floating capital now attracted by the facilities fur- 
nished. And the farmer and the planter would be the first to 
suffer from leaving their enormous crops to be carried from one 
year’s end to another by the few who would bs willing to tie up 
their funds in property the facilities for disposing of which had 
been so curtailed. 


THIS BILL ENCOURAGES “‘ CORNERS,’’ OBSTRUCTS LEGITIMATE BUSINESS,-AND 
LEAVES GAMBLING UNTOUCHED. 


Every great speculation in produce which has brought disas- 


ter either to the producer, the consumer, or the speculator has | 


been made effective by the purchase and withholding from mar- 
ket of the actual produce involved. If this law forbade this and 
its enforcement could prevent thus forestalling the necessaries 
of life and industry, and demoralizing the business dependent 
upon their consumption, there might be some excuse for it. So 
far, however, is the bill before us incapable of producing this 


effect that it does not even pretend to attempt it, but, leaving | ; : L 
| mand for its embodiment into law so general that Congress en- 


untouched every opportunity for this crime against civilization, 
proposes to discourage capital from produce investments so as to 
make more easy and more disastrous the ‘‘ cornering” of the ac- 
tual product. The effect, therefore, is to discourage legitimate 
business and to lessen the amount of capital available for carry- 
ing the world’s stock of produce, thereby facilitating speculation 
in it by those who shall actually attempt to forestall it,with the 
inevitable result when the market breaks of a time of lower 
prices than any which could otherwise have been caused. 

The ’aw, however, would be utterly ineffective to prevent 
gambling in farm produce. For the whole world is to-day a 
single marke\;,and purchases are made from Chicago, at London, 
at Berlin, at Calcutta, as easily as they are at Duluth or New 
York. Legitimate business must be carried on and legitimate 
investments ure madealong well-defined limits of trade and within 
comparatively narrow limits of locality. The gambler is indif- 
ferent as to ‘he market in which he deals. The result, there- 
legitimate )»usiness in America. As to gambling, however, it 
cept that the nominal place of the fictitious sales and purchases 
would be London or Berlin instead of New York or Chicago—in 
the world’s markets where the price of these products is fixed— 
and whence prices in America would be affected (if at all) pre- 
cisely the same as though the fictitious sales were made here. 

CONCLUSION. 

I have indicated some of the certain effects of this bill if en- 

acted intolaw. There is, however, another thing which, indeed, 


is ostensibly one of its objects—to legalize gambling by Federal 
For it is not proposed to prohibit absolutely any of the 


license. 


The following | 


gambling so strongly condemned. Provided the license is taken 
out and the tax paid, Monte Carlo and the Louisiana lottery may 
be distanced and the youth of our country furnislied, under Gov- 
ernment auspices, with the most magnificent facilities for gam- 
bling ever enjoyed by a reckless people. To be sure the per 
bushel and pound fee seems alittle excessive; but it is easy enough 
to so word the contracts as to make the ostensible one entered 
into and for which tax is to be paid only the basis for represent- 
ing any desirable multiple. 


Such is the law, if taken in good faith. But its real object is 


| plain—to abolish the dealings against which it is aimed. 














Its result if enacted into law would be effectually to demoralize 
the whole system by the growing perfection cf which the con- 
sumer and producer of farm products have alike been benefited, 


| and the cost of handling between themso greatly reduced of late 
| years, and especially to strike a terrible blow at our export trade, 


upon which is so thoroughly dependent the prosperity of our 
farmers and planters. If this bill were enacted into law it could 
be effective only in the breaking down of legitimate business. as 
now conducted, while prices would be lower and gambling be 
facilitated in every product affected. If we are guilty of such 
legislation as that proposed we shall therefore not merely have 
sold our birthright of democratic principles, but shall have lost 
our pottage to boot. 


Hours of Labor. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOHN C. TARSNEY, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 1, 1892. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. ™. 8537) relating to the 
limitation of the hours of daily service of laborers and mechanics employed 
upon the public works of the United States and of the District of Columbia— 

Mr. TARSNEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: For many years the question of reducing by 
public law the daily hours of toil of those engaged in hard, fa- 
tiguing, physical labor has attracted the attention of the Ameri- 
can people. Among the many industrial problems which have 
challenged the notice and thought of the age none have at- 
tracted more universal attention or deserved greater considera- 
tion than this, which involves the necessity for and practica- 
bility of legislation interfering with and restricting the rights 
of the citizen in relation to contracts for employment and look- 
ing thereby to an enforced shortening of the hours of daily toil. 

The principle embraced in such measure is not new nor with- 
out the sanction of precedent. As early as 1868 the agitation of 
this question in this country had become so great and the de- 


acted the measure which I read: 

Beit enacted, etc., That eight hours shall constitute a day's work for all la- 
borers, workmen, or mechanics now employed or who may be hereafter em- 
ployed by or on behalf of the Government of the United States, and that all 
acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act be, and the same are hereby 
repealed. 

That act was simply a naked declaration of the principle. It 
contained no provisions whatever for the enforcement of the 
principle. From the day of its enactment to the present there 
has been scarcely a pretense of effort for its enforcement. For 
brief periods under the administrations of Presidents Grant and 
Cleveland there was some effort made to practicably carry out 
the object and intent of the law; but, Mr. Speaker, upon an in- 
vestigation had at this session of Congress by the Committee on 
Labor, officers of the Governmentin charge of its public works 
and whese duty it is to employ and control the laborers and me- 


; 16 Gt re- | chanics engaged upon such works testify upon oath that there 
fore, of the enactment into law of this bill would be to demoralize | 


has been a practical disregard of the law; that scarce any pre- 


: : . | tense was made that the act was not practically annulled. 
would still be carried on by the same men in the same way, ex- | 


The Supreme Court of the United States in The United States 
vs. Martin (94 Otto, 400),construing the act of 1868, held that it 
did not prevent the Government from making agreements with 
its laborers and mechaniesby which their labor might be more 
or less thaneight hours aday. Acting upon this interpretation 
of the law, which was beyond doubt the correct interpretation, 
the Department and Bureau officers of the Government made 
agreements to work more than eight hours in the day acondition 
for the obtaining of employment. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, 75 per cent of all Government work is 
done under contract, and the officers of the Government hold 
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that they have no authority in the matter of regulating the hours 
of labor of laborers and mechanics in the employ of contractors 
on Government work. Thus, by those two methods of evasion, 
the law has been practically annulled. There can be no question 
but that it was the intent of Congress by the act of June 25, 1868, 
to limit the daily hours of service of the laborers and mechanics, 
directly or indirectly in the employ of the Government, to eight 
hours in any one calendar day. If it is the present policy of the 
Government to adhere to and maintain the principle of the act 
of 1868, then Congress should enact a measure that will command 
the observance of such principle. 

If it is not the present policy of the Goveynment to adhere to 
such principle, if Congress intends to recede therefrom, then 
we should immediately repeal the act of 1868. Its enactment 
ané maintenance upon the statut2 books if it was not intended 
to beenforceable, or if it isnot intended that it shall be enforced, 
was and is but a mockery of the millions of citizens who desire 
such alaw. If it was intended to be enforczable, and that it 
shoyld be enforced, its evasion by the officers of the Govern- 
ment and the failure of Congress to prevent such evasion by 
proper amendments, are alike mockeries of the people. 

The measure now under consideration, it is thought, will se- 
cure a practicalenforcement of the purpose and benefits intended 
to be secured by the act of 1868. It limits the service and em- 
ployment of all laborers and mechanics employed by the Govern- 
ment of the United States or of the District of Columbia, or by 
any contractor or subcontractor of the United States or of the 
District of Columbia, upon any of the public works of the United 
States or of the District of Columbia, to eight hours in any one 
calendar day. It makes it unlawful for any officer of the United 
States or of the District of Columbia, or of any contractor or sub- 
contractor whose duty it shall be to employ, direct, or control 
the services of such laborers or mechanics, to require or permit 
such laborers or mechanics to work more than eight hours in 
any one calendar day, except in cases of extraordinary emer- 
gency. It makes a willful violation of its provisions a misde- 
meanor, and imposes suitable penalties for such violation. This 
measure differs essentially from the act of June 25, 1868, in three 
particulars. 

First, it extends in plain terms to laborers and mechanics in 
the employ of contractors and subcontractors on Government 
works, and is not confined to the narrow scope of covering only 
those in the direct and immediate employment of the Govern- 
ment. 

Second, it makes it unlawful to allow or permit such laborers 
and mechanics to work more than eight hours in any one calendar 
day, and thus prohibits evasion in the manner the act of 1868 
was evaded, by such laborers and mechanics being coerced into 
agreement to work a longer number of hours. 

Third, it imposes proper penalties for its willful violation, 
and thus provision is made to secure its enforcement. 

it is to remedy defects in the law of 1868, and to meet the 
demands that have been made upon every Congress since 1868 
that that law shall be made self-supporting that this bill is now 
presented. 

Mr. Speaker, if there was a requirement for such an enact- 
ment in 1868, that requirement exists to-day with added force. 
If there was no requirement for such a law then it should not 
have been enacted. If the action of Congress was then deliber- 
ately taken: if in good faith Congress intended to embody the 
demands of the laboring classes of the country upon this question 
into law, then in good faith such law should have been made en- 
forceable and should have been enforced. If there was then no 
occasion for such a law or if there be no such occasion now it 
should be repealed. There is no middle ground. Either this 
measure should remain upon the statute books and be now 
amended so that its complete enforcement will be secured, or in 
common honesty we should entirely repeal it. 

I do not believe that conditions have so changed, or that such 
new or added light has been thrown upon the problem consid- 
ered as an original problem that would warrant us in repealing 
it. I believe that day by day and year by year since 1868 the de- 
mands and the reasons for the demands for such a law have grown, 
and that existing conditions imperatively require that the law 
should remain upon the statute books so amended as to secure 
its honest and practical enforcement. 

The officers of the Government charged with the duty of en- 
forcing the law, say that its enforcement is practicable. They 
tellus that the works of the Government can be carried on under 
the provisions of this measure as well as though no limitation 
existed upon the hours of employment. One eminent officer of 
the Government under oath and with the knowledge that comes 
from practical experience, declares his judgment that under an 
eight-hour system the labor product to the Government would 
be better than under the present system. The same eminentof- 
ficer, Commodore Folger, has not hesitated to say upon hisoath 
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that he believes that if the provisions of this bill were made of 
universal application it would be a boon to mankind. 

With this evidence in its support, with the demand so univer- 
sal from the country for its enforeement, with the faith of Con- 
gress pledged for twenty-four years to the principle, we now ask 
that the American people shall not longer be mocked with a 
statute naked of any provisions to secure its enforcement. We 
do not urge this measure for the benefit alone of those engaged 
in the employment of the Government; the men whom it will 
directly affect are but few. compared with the millions of labor- 
ers in the country. Butitis that those millions may have the 
benefit of the moral influence of the example thus given by this 
the greatest and best Government upon the earth to influence 
the Legislatures of States and municipalities to extend the ap- 
plication of the principle throughout the scope of their jurisdic- 
tions, and thus make its application universal. 

Mr. Spepker, no gentleman has yetspoken upon this floor in 
opposition to the principle of this bill. Its opponents, while 
assuming friendship for an eight-hour measure, confined their 
opposition to assaults upon the very provisions that are essen- 
tial to make it a practical eight-hour measure. _ It is urged that 
the measure ought not to extend to laborers and mechanics in 
the employ of contractors and subcontractors with the Govern- 
ment, but should be limited to those in the direct employ of the 
Government. 

When it is considered that the substantial purpose of Federal 
legislation on this subject is, as I have already said, to lend the 
intluence and example of this Government to the authorities of 
States and municipalities having a broader scope of jurisdiction 
in which to make the principle applicable, and when it is further 
considered that all the work of theGovernment in the construc- 
tion of its public buildings and 75 per cent of all other work of the 
Government, including river and harbor and fortification work, is 
now done by contract, and if it was the desire of officials to evade 
the law, every work, no matter how small, might be let to con- 
tractors, the law would be a dead letter when enacted. If we 
wish by the example of this Government to make the application 
of the principle universal, we must ourselves extend it to the 
limits of the scope of our jurisdiction. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, this measure is here opposed because of 
that provision which would make it unlawful to allow or permit 
a laborer or mechanic to work more than eight hours in any one 
calendar day, and not only by argument, but by an amendment to 
strike out that provision is the very vitality of this measure as- 
saulted. 

The pending amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. DICKERSON] is to strike out that provision of the bill. It 
is contended by the gentleman from Kentucky and others, and 
with much energy, that the Government can not prohibit the 
citizen from making what contract he may please concerning his 
own personal service; that such provision is an unwarranted in- 
terference with the personal liberty and restriction upon the 
natural rights of the citizen. Whatever plausibility or force 
there might ba in this argument in another forum where such 
law was being enacted to affect contracts for service bstween in- 
dividual citizens and relating to private work, such argument 
is untenable and without force here and against this measure. 

The citizen has no natural right to demand any employment 
from the Government, and if he obtain such employment he 
must obtain it upon such terms as the Government may impose. 
The pernicious principle of paternalism in government is fast 
weaving itself into our legislative fabric, but it has not yet gone 
this far. As to its own work, the Government has a lawful right 
to say that laborers thereon shall be employed for only one hour 
in the day, as it may lawfully require that such laborer shall 
work any given number of hours. It can not compel the citizen 
to enter its employ, but it may prescribe the terms upon which 
he shall enter it, if at all. By no argument can such provision 
be shown to be an unwarranted interference with the natural 
rights of the citizen, or an unauthorized restriction of his per- 
sonal liberty. 

Sir, this personal-liberty argument is not new or novel. It is 
a familiar weapon of the enemies of this just demand of labor. 
I have heard it used here on another occasion with more per- 
suasiveness and force than it has been used to-day. ‘Well do I 
r3member that day in the Fifty-first Congress when the eloquence 
of genius, speaking with the tongue of that gifted son of Ohio 
[Mr. Butterworth], with this same argument, carried us away 
from our senses, from reason, from justice, and right, and in- 
duced the House to assassinat2 a measure kindred to this by the 
adoption of an amendment from which the one now pending is 
copied. If this Government be not paternal, tell me what natural 
right has any of its citizens to demand any employment from it; 
tell me, you Representatives of the people, what personal liberty 
of the citizen is invaded if he ob‘ains no employment from the 
Government. Where is your logic? If the Government may 
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deny the citizen employment in toto, when by its grace it con- 
cedes him employment for eight hours in the day, must it then 
concede all he may demand?’ Governments exist by the surren- 
der or curtailment of the natural rights, the natural liberties of 
man. 

One might think from the arguments heard here to-day that 
we were not living in the light of the sun of the Christian civili- 
zation of the closing years of the nineteenth century. Give this 
argument the force here contended for, and upon what basis of 
legal authority rests the Christian’s Sabbath. One citizen may 


desire to labor each of the seven days of the week. Another | 


may desire to employ his services for all of those days. It is the 


natural right of the one to thus work and of the other to em- | 


ploy. But the law prohibits such employment on one of these 
days, and limits the right of the citizen to labor to six days in 
the week, and this is upheld upon the principle of public good. 
If the Government may limit the days acitizen may work during 
a week, where is the restriction upon its authority to limit the 
hours he may work during a day, if such limitation is demanded 
by the requirements of the public good? 

Mr. Speaker, if our industrial conditions are such as todemand 
the application of the principle of this measure, then this meas- 
ure as presented by the committee is essential to secure such ap- 


plication, and the effect of the adoption of the pending amend- | 


ment would be to destroy the measure. Do existing conditions 


require that the hours of labor shall be shortened, and is legisla- | 


tion to that end necessary? The basis of a measure like this, 
looking to the shortening of the daily hours of service of those 
engaged in fatiguing labor, should be the existence of conditions 
which would make such a law necessary, in order, first, to give 
needed opportunity for physical recuperation; second, to afford 
such laborer opportunity for the enjoyment of the society of his 
family and for social and intellectual improvement; third, in an 
overcrowded or congested labor market, by expanding the oppor- 
tunities for obtaining employment, giving a more equitable dif- 
fusion to the wage product of such market. 

Mr. Speaker, the educational, social, and moral elevation of the 
industrial classes as well as the opportunities of such classes to ob- 
tain employment being involved in the problem of this measure, 
the importance of the promees commands not only the interest 
and attention of such classes, but consideration by the best pro- 
fessional thought of the world. Its agitation in the centuries 
that have passed since mankind emerged from the semibar- 
barism of the feudal ages has resulted in shortening for the 
wage-worker his hours of daily toil by nearly one-half, and has 
to an immeasurable degree elevated the social, educational, and 
moral standard of such classes throughout the world, and no ar- 
gument is required to demonstrate that universal good has re- 
sulted therefrom. 

The conditions that have long made this acommanding question 
in European countries, and which have resulted in the almost 
universal organization of the industrial classes of those coun- 
tries into guilds and trade and labor unions, with the view of 
obtaining through the coercive force of such organizations that 
redress of grievances and amelioration of conditions which the 
citizens of this Republic should be taught to seek to obtain only 
by the force and under the sanction of public laws, have but re- 
cently developed in this country or assumed proportions de- 
manding legislative action. I believe that condition demanding 
such legislative action now exists. 

The change in the industrial conditionsof this country during 
the past few years amount almost to revolution, and have been 
so rapid that those who recognize and acknowledge such changes 
scarcely realize the causes which have produced the same, and 

ublic thought has scarce had time to crystallize upon measures 
or the redress or alleviation of the evils resulting therefrom. 
Believing that evolution in the law should keep pace with the 
evolution in the conditions upon which the law should operate, 
I invite the attention of the House to the changes in our indus- 
trial conditions in recent years. Go back with me to day, Rep- 
resentatives, to a period a little over thirty years azo. This 
country of ours was then new and practically undeveloped. 

The implements of industry were crude and little effective. 
Muscular power was, in the main, the force relied upon to move 
the industries of the country. By comparison labor was plenti- 
ful and laborers scarce. Whether in the mill, at the factory, 
or upon the farm, whoever sought, with willingness and capacity 
to labor, could find employment. Involuntary idleness was then 
unknown. Idleness per sé wasthenacrime. ‘The word “tramp” 
was then unread in our language, and no statute to punish alike 
under that designation the unfortunate deserving with the vic- 
iously criminal idlers had yet blackened the legislative records 
of any State in the Union. ‘‘ Slum,” ‘‘sweating systems,” ‘‘con- 
tract labor,” now familiar words and designations marking and 
expressing existing social and industrial conditions, had not 
then been imported from Europe. The age of cheap and rapid 


| transatlantic transportation had not yet come to annihilate time 
| and distance, and place us at the gateways of exit for the over- 
| crowded and discontented millions of the East. But suddenly, 
so suddenly as to be scarcely perceived and as yet scarcely real- 
ized, all these conditions have been radically changed. 

The civil war came and transferred hundreds of thousands of 
our citizens from the fields of labor to the field of arms, increas- 
ing temporarily the productive requirements while decreasing 
the productive energies of the country. Pricesand wages were 
thereby stimulated, and hundreds ef thousands of European la- 
borers, induced by these conditions, left their native lands and 
came here to fill the vacuum in our labor field. The wages paid 
by the country to its common soldiery, $16 a month, with rations 
and clothing, besides the bounties paid by municipalities, States, 
and the General Government, aggregating from $200 to $1,200, 
| for an indefinite period of service, brought other hundreds of 
thousands of laborers from Europe to enter our armies: but the 
| war closed in 1865, and although the productive requirements of 
the country were thereby greatly diminished, the millions of 
men who had been engaged in war were suddenly thrown back 
| into the field of industrial competition. Nor did the tide of Eu- 
ropean labor immigration, begun and stimulated by the war, 
cease or diminish with the close of the war. New causes and 
inducements for its continuance were found or offered. 

During this period several corporations were chartered for the 
purpose of constructing our great transcontinental lines of rail- 
way. To aid in such construction the Government granted to 
these corporations vast tracts of the undeveloped and unoccu- 
pied public domain. The corporations to which such grants 
were made, desiring to realize as soon as possible thereon, sent 
into every part of Europe their agents equipped with the most 
lurid descriptions of these lands and their productiveness, and 
offering the most alluring terms to those who could be induced 
to become purchasers or settlers thereon. The agentsof States 
and Territories having unoccupied lands followed throughout 
Europe in the wake of the agents of the railroads, offering like 
inducements to immigrants. Thus again were tens and hun- 
dreds of thousands of immigrants induced to cross the ocean, 
many of whom stopped in the industrial centers of the country, 
and many more, after reaching their promised land, finding that 
too able literary talent had been employed in writing the pros- 
pectuses, returned to the marts of labor and became competitors 
in the overcrowded fields of toil. 

Side by side and hand in hand with the facts and conditions 
recited during this period there has developed a still more po- 
tent agency to cause congestion in the market for labor. The 
past thirty years have witnessed a greater development of in- 
ventive genius and mechanical science in the production of labor- 
saving machinery than many centuries in other periods of the 
world’s history. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not contending here that the volume of 
labor has not also increased, nor that a considerable per cent of 
the increase of the industrial energy of the country has not been 
absorbed in new and increased industries, and by the develop- 
ment and extension of the agricultural, commercial, and mineral 
resources of the country, In the period stated there has been 
a wonderful growth, development, and expansion of all these 
labor-absorbing agencies, but the contention is that the increase 
of muscular and mechanical force has been so much greater than 
theincreased demand therefor, that it has already produced acute 
congestion in the markets for labor. That there isnot sufficient 
remunerative employment in the country for all whoare willing 
to labor; that there is much enforced idleness, and that exist- 
ing conditions are producing and must produce among the labor- 
ing classes of the country a spirit of dangerous discontent. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. I desire to ask the gentleman a 
question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARSNEY. I yield for a question. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. You stated awhile agothat the 
war created a vacuum which was filled up by immigration. 

Mr. TARSNEY. I think that will be unquestioned. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Now, there has not been a time 
for fifty years when so few emigrants came into this country as 
came in during the war. More emigrantscame in last year than 
came in during the war. 

Mr. TARSNEY. I thank the gentleman from Ohio for his 
interruption. He has invited me to enter a field into which I 
had not intended to enter, because I desired to avoid a-discus- 
sion of all partisan subjects while we were discussing this meas- 
ure. Therefore, when [ said that the tideof European labor im- 
migration, begun and stimulated by the war, did not cease or 
diminish with the close of the war—and that new causes and in- 
ducements for its continuance were found and offered, I omitted 
one of the most potent causes of such immigration. That cause 
is the revenue system which the gentleman from Ohio has helped 
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tomake. That revenue system, constructed in time of war to 
meet the exigencies of war, has been continued, and the great 
burdens imposed upon imports of foreign manufacture or pro- 
duetion is maintained to encourage domestic production. 

The arguments urged by the gentleman from Ohio and his 
party associates for the maintenance of this system are that by 
shutting out or impeding the importation of foreign commodi- 
ties, the domestic producer of such commodities is enabled to 
dispose of his products at greater profit, which profit he shares 
with his employés by the payment of higher wages, that there- 
fore the main purpose in the maintenance of this policy is to 
protect American laborers by securing to them higher wages. 
That such was the policy of the Government, and that such re- 
sults were obtained, has been everywhere and upon every oc- 
casion advertised to the world, and has resulted in greatly 
adding to our labor population by immigration from foreign 
countries. 

Not only has this been the result of such policy, but the bene- 
ficiaries of the system, instead of dividing their profits with their 
workmen as increased wages, have imported large numbers of 
foreign laborers under what is known as the “‘ contract-labor sys- 
tem.” [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Does the gentleman from Ohio think that the eyes of the Amer- 
ican people are blind to the current events of history? Does he 
think they do not know, and has the gentleman himself forgot- 
ten that legislation has been demanded making it a crime for the 
beneficiaries of thissystem to import laborers from Europe under 
that infamous contract-labor law? [Loud applause on the Demo- 
cratic side. | 

The beneficiaries of that system now prohibited by iaw from 
importing foreign labor, are employing large numbers of foreign 
immigrants under what is known as the ‘* sweating system” to 
perform the work American laborers have been compelled to 
abandon or ftom which they have been locked out, because they 
would not submit to reductions of wages or would not or could 
not compete with such foreign laborers. 

Sir, the real results ofthe system have been not only to greatly 
increase the number of laborers in the American labor market, 
but under that system American labor has been practically 
expelled from the protected industries, and the spectacle has 
often been presented of the strong arm of the military power 
of the State being raised to keep away American laborers from 
American labor. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DICKERSON. Then why doesnot the gentleman restrict 
the emigration of labor? 

Mr. TARSNEY. I want to say to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, in answer to that, and to still further fortify my position 
and argument, that our industrial conditions have entirely 
changed; that he need only to reflect that scarcely five years 
since States, Territories, railroad corporations, and industrial 
concerns had agents and solicitors abroad in every European la- 
bor center inviting and soliciting the immigration of foreign la- 
borers, while to-day the most difficult problem with which the 
people of this country have to contend is how to prevent orcheck 
what has become undesirable immigration and an unwanted in- 
crease in the labor population. 

Mr. Speaker, it may well be contended that if in a given com- 
munity there be but sufficient labor to furnish remunerative 
employment for one thousand men, working a given number of 
hours each day—that if in such community there be fifteen hun- 
dred men with families dependent upon them for support, if one 
thousand of them be permitted toabsorbthe whole of such labor 
and the remuneration therefor, the remaining five hundred 
must remain in enforced idleness, and they and their families 
must perish or be supported by the one thousand either as pau- 

srs or ascriminals. If this proposition be true,'then as you en- 
Sate the community until it embraces the whole country, main- 
taining the same relative relations of laborers to employment, 

_you but augment the evils of the conditions by an enlargement 
ofthe area wherein such conditions exist. 

Men will live and must be supported while they live, whether 
they labor or remain idle, and the burden of the support of those 
who are idle, whether voluntary or involuntary, must be borne 
by those who labor. True, the almshouse and prison are main- 
tained by taxation levied upon the wealth of the country owned 
by the employing classes, but this burden borne by them in the 
first instance enters as an element into the fixing of the wages 
of their employés and is thus thrown back upon those who labor. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the American laborer, engaged in 
fatiguing, physical toil, and with the energy and industry with 
which he toils ought not to be required to labor more than eight 
hours in the day, in orderthat he may beafforded opportunity for 
physical recuperation. I believe his hours of labor should be 
shortened, that he mae have opportunity for the enjoyment of 
the society of his family and for his social and intellectual im- 
provement; and I believe that our present industrial conditions 


demand that there shall be ashortening of the hours of labor, 
in order that the opportunities for obtaining employment may be 
expanded, and that a more general and a more equitable dif- 
fusion of the wage product of our labor market may be obtained. 
Believing this, I believe this measure ought to pass. 

I have heard the word demagogue used on the floor of this 
House to-day. I thank God that in the forty-seven years of my 
life that term has never been applied to me personally. If there 
are demagogues here, they are not the men who prefer that the 
law to redress grievances to work out great industrial reforms 
shali be made by the constitutional legislative bodies of the 
country, enforced by legal authorities of government, rather than 
by irresponsible organizations driven by the neglect of the con- 
stituted authorities toseek themselves for relief and obtain such 
reforms outside of the pale of the law. If there be demagogues 
here, they are those who promised the labor organizations when 
on the hustings to accede to their just demands, and when such 
demands are embodied in measures like this, claiming to be the 
friends of labor, here claiming to favor the reduction of the hours 
of labor, yet attempt to thrust the stiletto of the assassin into 
such measures in the form of the amendment sow pending, and 
which nullifies and renders the measure utterly useless. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Mr. Speaker, I want to make an appeal to the men on this side 
of the House. For twenty years I have taken the banner of my 
party in my hand and earried it among my fellow laborers (for, 
thank God, I have labored and know what labor is. It was at 
the forge I learned to labor) [applause}, and I have gone out for 
twenty years past showing the workingmen of the land that the 
Democratic party was the friend, the protector, and the guardian 
of the laboring classes, as it was the friend of the weak and op- 
pressed of all classes. I do not want you to deprive me to-day of 
the right of exemplifying the truth of this statement which I 
have so often made. 

The laboring men of this country by the million demand the 
passage of this bill, and they look to the Democratic party for 
its enactment. They expect no mockery in your action here to- 
day such as that by which they were mocketl in 1868, therefore 
I ask you to deal fairly, frankly, and honestly by this meas- 
ure. If you do not believe in its principle, then like brave 
men take the headsman’s ax in your hand and decapitate it. 
Move to strike outall after the enacting clause and you will have 
acted according to your convictions, but do not use the stiletto, 
that is not an American weapon. Do not assassinate it with this 
amendment. The laboring peopleof this country know whether 
this messure is for their benefit or not. They demand the pas- 
sage of this measure, believing that it will redound not only to 
their benefit, but to the benefit of all the people of the country, 
and in their belief the best thought of all classes of citizens of 
this country concur. 


Ephraim K. Wilson. 
REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 2, 1892, 
On the resolutions of respect to the memory of Hon. Ephraim kK. Wilson, 
late a Senator of the United States from the State of Marylend. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In response to the request of the members of 
the House from the State of Maryland, I have the opportunity 
and the honor of taking some part in paying a deserved tribute 
of respect to the memory of an honored Senator and a distin- 
guished man, the late Ephraim K. Wilson, a United States Sen- 
ator from the State of Maryland. 

The only personal acquaintance I had with Senator Wilson be- 
gan and ended in the Hotel Hamilton, in this city, where we 
both boarded, and where he died, on the 24th of February, 1891, 
at the ripe old age of almost threescore years and ten. Of 
course I knew him as a Senator from Maryland and as a man of 
the highest character, but. this embraces the only personal ac- 
quaintance that I had with him. 

IT remember the shadow and the sorrow that came into that 
hotel when the serious iliness of Senator Wilson was first known. 
Every heart was full of sympathy for him and his family. My 
wife was with his family very frequently during his illness, to 
render any assistance that she could, and was with them when 
he died. 
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| its emoluments, sink into utter insignificance. 





The frequency of death never seems to soften the shock or di- 
minish the startling character of the announcement, especially 
when it oceurs under the roof which shelters us, or in the home 
in which we are living, and in this case the sad whisper went 
from room toroom like a flash, and every heart in that hotel was 
touched as with a personal sorrow. Death comes so near under 
such circumstances that we realize how frail our hold is on this 
human life of ours. 

A man like Senator Wilson would naturally attract attention 
and be the subject of frequent comment in a public house where 
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way to meet this dreaded foe. In all the ages no other has been 
discovered. It is to be ready, because in such an hour as we 
think not the messenger cometh. Again and again he has en- 
tered this Hall during this session, and the lesson that rings out 
is that we should be ready. In the midst of life we are in the 
midst of death. 

In the awful presence of death, earth and its honors, life and 
Time and eter- 


| nity are the = rocks which seem uncovered in the presence of 
Th 


there were many other.public men with their families and friends, | 
and I venture the assertion that there was never heard in that 


hotel an unfavorable commenton Senator Wilson. His appear- 
ance, his manner, and his modesty gave him easy access to all 
who met him, and he needed no one to say that he was an honest, 
dignified gentleman, for that was written on his face and cor- 
roborated by every act that he did and by every word that he 
uttered. I remember the discussions of his character and cour- 
age when he voted against the free-coinage bill, and the admi- 
ration expressed for his independence on all hands, and I then 
learned what sort of man he was, and I have since learned that 
he was always that kind of a man, that it had been his practice 


through life to do his duty honestly and conscientiously, no mat- , 


ter what others thought or did. 

The address of the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. PAGE], to 
which we have listened, emphasized by other speakers, is a great 
tribute toa great man. No monument could be built higher, 
no memory could be burnished brighter. The panoramaof Sen- 
ator Wilson’s life which has been spread out before us in these 
addresses this afternoon will live longer than granite or marble 
or brass can possibly endure. The fame of a good man who dis- 
tinguished himself at the bar, on the bench, in the House, in 
the Senate, in the church and in the home, in public and private 
life, ought to endure longer than shafts of granite or marble or 
brass. The world is better because of the life of such a man. 
These influences which he exerted, these examples which his 
life has furnished, will bear fruitin time andin eternity. There 
is a greatness in a well-rounded human life that overshadows 
all other earthly honors, no matter how brilliant. 

And itis well, Mr. Speaker, that in these days when we have 
so much crimination and recrimination, so much perfidy and in- 
famy, so much that is degrading and demoralizing, that we can 
turn to examples of purity and integrity in public life, and de- 
clare to the world that such men are possible even in this day. 
In saying this, however, I do not mean to say that the number 
of such men is growing less. On the contrary,I believe thatthe 


public service was never purer than it is to-day, and the way to | 
make public men pure is to encourage the dissemination of noble | 


characteristics and punish the wrongs of evildoers in public 
laces. 

I am glad, Mr. Speaker, to have an opportunity of expressing 
my appreciation of the life and character of Senator Wilson. [ 
am proud of a country that produces such men. I honor a flag 
beneath whose folds a man can start at the bottom of life’s rugged 
ladder and climb to the top. In European countries a man can 


never rise above the stratum of society in which he is born, but | 


in this country the barefooted orphan can scale every obstacle 
and reach any eminence. As we have heard, Senator Wilson 
was @ self-made man; starting in the world without fortune or 
influence he made great progress and gained great distinction. 
I admire his character as a lawyer; I admire his character as a 
judge; Ladmire his character asa member of Congress, but I ad- 
mire more than all this his character as aman. I appreciate 
what hedid for the State in which he was born and in which he 
is buried; I appreciate what he did for the country on the bench 
and in the councils of the nation, but I appreciate more what he 
did for the home and the purity of private life. 

I wish we had more anol men. The State of Maryland did a 
noble act in electing and in reélecting Senator Wilson, and I 
honor the people of that great State for selecting such a man for 
such a place. The recognition of such men for public places will 
exert a healthful influence upon the young men of the country, 
and goa great way toward giving the people honest and trust- 
worthy public officials. 

Mr. Speaker, these tributes of respect seem strange in this 
Hall, whera conflicts and eontroversies seem even now to echo 
from these walls. The silence of this hour seems so in contrast 
with the noisy scenes we witness here from day today that I am 
almost shocked at this sublime stillness. But again and again 
Death enters this Chamber and bears away his victim. The 
laws we make here can be amended or repealed, but the inexor- 
able law of death is incapable of change or modification. It be- 
longa toevery age and clime, enters alike the hovel and the pal- 
ace, knows no distinctions or exceptions, and we can only bow 





| own lips, what would he say? 
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such a wave. e one thought that comes to me here and now, 
in the midst of these words of euology, is this: If Senator Wil- 
son could recross the shadowy river, and speak to us from his 
Would he talk of tolls or tariffs; 
of trade or traffic; of currency or revenue? Or would he point 
to those great principles of moral courage and eternal justice, 
which are higher than men or measures, greater than states or 
nations, which belong to the presentas well as the future, which 
pertain to the life that now is and the life thatis tocome? But 
we do not need even this. His whole lifespeaks tous. The in- 
fluences which linger around his pathway are full of lessons. 
The church where he worshiped, the neighborhood where he 
lived, his public and private career, all signify the wisdom of a 
well-spent life. 


The Protective Tariff—Shall it be Perpetuated ? 


SPEECH 


HON. DARIUS D. HARE, 
OF OHIO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 8, 1892, 

On the bill (H. R. 561) to amend paragraph 199, Schedule C, of the act of Octo- 
ber 1, 1890, entitled ‘An act to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on 
imports, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. HARE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not address the House in the hope of 
being able to add anything essentially new or material to the 
deluge of information, of facts, and theories that have been 
poured forth in this Chamber since the debate upon the general 
question now under consideration was begun. Neither do | pro- 
pose to transgress the customary practice by confining my re- 
marks to the particular measure now under consideration. 

But I recognize the fact, Mr. Speaker, that the subject of 
tariff taxation is not only the commanding quesiion of the day, 
but that it is a subject of such general, such almost universal 
interest as not merely to justify but demand an expression of 
individual judgment and sentiment on the part of the humblest 
as well as the most conspicuous representative of the people. 

For it is not alone in the delibsrations of Congress, Mr. 
Speaker, that this question rises hizh above and overshadows 
and dwarfs all other questions, but in the discussions of the day 
upon the streets, in the workshops, on the farms, and in the 
daily intercourse of reflecting meneverywhere it assumes a de- 
gree of importance that can hardly be exaggerated. 

The reason, the cause indeed, of this universal and absorbing 
interest is not hard to discover nor difficult to understand when 
it is considered that the subject to which it relates is not only 
of vast magnitude and far-reaching consequence in itself, but 
that it concerns the welfare and touches the interests of the great 
body of the people, of all the people, indeed, more directly and 
more nearly than they could be touched or affected by any other 
subject of ordinary legislation. 

It is not, Mr. Speaker, an abstract question upon which men 
may speculate, and agree or differ as the case may be, without 
harm or advantage to any public or private interest but an in- 
tense, living, burning question of the most pressing personal 
interest to all classes of our countrymen, and especially to that 
very large class of industrious, intelligent, law-abiding men con- 
stituting the vast body of our citizenship, whose daily toil is not 
only the means of their own subsistence and prosperity, but upon 
which the prosperity, and even the subsistence, of all other classes 
must, of necessity, largely depend. 

Scattered widely over all portions of the States and Terri- 
tories that constitute this continental nation, many of them the 
pioneers and evangels of a civilization that has penetrated the 
darkest corners of the land, converting the waste places into 
fruitful fields and smiling gardens, these men of brawn and 
brain, of might and majesty, are to-day inquiring as they have 


submission to its stern decrees. There is one way and only one | never sought to inquire before, what cankerworm it is that is 
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eating out their substance, despoiling them of the reward of 
their self-denial and toil, and mocking them in their sore dis- 
tress. 

These, sir, are not the men whose paid agents and emissaries 
haunt the corridors and committee rooms of thisCapitol. They 
maintain no lobby here to advocate special legislation for their 
exclusive benefit, and all that they have ever asked at the hands 
of this body is that they may not be vexed or defrauded by legis- 
lation in the exclusive interest of some class of their fellow-citizens 
having no higher claim than themselves to the favor of the law 
or the bounty of the Government. 

It is not my purpoge, Mr. Speaker, nor would I venture at this 
time and in this presence to enter upon any extended attempt to 
trace the history of our tariff legislation. If we had no other 
sources of information upon that subject the discussions to which 
we have listened in the course of these debates would have ren- 
dered it more or less familiar to all of us. 

The differences that separate us here to-day have divided 
parties ever since the Government was founded. And these dif- 
ferences, I doubt not, will continue: for the time will, in all prob- 
ability, never come when a class will not be found ready and will- 
ing, aye, sir, even eager to thrive and prosper at the expense of 
some other class, to appropriate to their own use and profit the 
reward that belongs to the industry of others, and thereby to 
take from the mouth of labor a portion, at least, of the bread it 
has earned. And that disposition, Mr. Speaker, will continue 
to be resisted, so long as the instinct of justice, united to the 
spirit of liberty, shall continue to quicken the consciences and in- 
spire the hearts of men who know their rights and have the 
courage to maintain them. 

In this ‘‘irrepressible conflict” between the great body of the 
people who ask no favors and the representatives of a compara- 
tively small number of subsidized special interests, between the 
masses and the classes, the Democratic party, composed as it 
largely is of the common people, who constitute its bone and 
sinew, its strength and pride, naturally and necessarily eshouses 
their cause. With them it believes and holds that taxation, 
whatever form it may assume, is not a blessing, but a burden 
only to be imposed and borne for public and necessary purposes; 
that the lighter this burden is made and the more generally and 
equally it is distributed the better it is for the interests of all 
who toil in the fields, in the forests, in the mines, and in all the 
countless departments of industrial activity and enterprise that 
are not, and can not in the nature of things become, the bene- 
ficiaries of any system of taxation devised for the purpose of 
promoting the interests of any one class at the expense of an- 
other. It regards the primary and only justifiable intent of tar- 
iff duties, as of all other forms of taxation, to be the creation of 
revenues for the legitimate oo of economical government, 
and it agrees that these should be ample for the efficient admin- 
istration of our public affairs, the prompt discharge of every 
just obligation, and the preservation of the faith of the Govern- 
ment toward its creditors and its pensioners. But it agrees to 
nothing more. 

In order, however, to meet these legitimate demands a very 
large revenue is required and must be forthcoming, the greater 
part of it, from customs duties. In the levy and distribution of 
these duties upon any plan the Democratic party ha; ever pro- 
posed a large measure of special benefit must, of necessity, re- 
sult to many of our manufacturing and other industries. But 
these resulting benefits,‘so long as they are wholly incidental 
and subordinate to the primary and only legal purpose of the 
tax, have never been regarded as obnoxious to the principle of 
a tariff ‘‘ for revenue only.” 

I am aware, Mr. Speaker, that in the Democratic as well as in 
the Republican party there are differences, honest differences, 
of opinion touching the proper application of the principle in- 
volved in this most important question of public policy. There 
are, doubtless, associated with us many capable, sincere, thought- 
ful, and patriotic men who, looking to the abuses that have 
characterized the tariff systems of this and other countries, have 
imbibed such hatred of the crimes that have been committed 
agctnst the people in the name of protection, that they would 
abolish tariff altogether and resort to direct taxation for the 
maintenance 6f the Government. But these men do not consti- 
tute the Democratic party, nor has it ever authorized them to 
speak in its name. As a party it has again and again defined 
its position upon this question; its foremost representatives have 
illustrated that position in the measures of legislation they have 
proposed, and by these measures, as well as by every argument 
they have employed to present and commend them, they have 
gi:en assurances of the policy they would pursue and the legis- 
lation they would enact if it were in their power to remedy th» 
evils of which the people haye so long and so justly complained. 

Speaking for myself, Mr. Speaker, and, as I believe, express- 
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ing the sentiments of the majority in this House,I am a believer 
in the policy of tariff taxation as the best means of providing 
for a large part of the revenues necessary to carry on the opera- 
tions of the Government. I look upon it as the only practicable 
method by which every citizen can be required, or even per- 
mitted, to bear some portion, however small, of the burdens 
necessarily incident to government. And no citizen who enjoys 
the protection of the law, the opportunities and advantazes of 
civilized society, and all the manifold blessings that flow froin 
our free institutions ought to complain of being required to bear 
his just share of these necessary burdens. - 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY NOT TO BE INJURED 

No, Mr. Speaker, we are not proposing to destroy the business 
of the custom-houses, nor to abolish the system of indirect tax- 
ation. Neither would we, as our opponents charge, so adjust the 
system as to provide that duties should be levied only upon such: 
articles as can not be, or are not, produced in thiscountry. We 
have never sought, nor do we seek now, nor have we proposed 
in any of the measures we are supporting, to tear down or wan 
tonly injure any established industry that may be truly said to 
have a meritorious claim upon the fayor of the law. And yet, 
notwithstanding every assurance and every evidence to the con- 
trary, the most persistent efforts have been made by our political 
opponents to so construe the expression of our purpose to reform 
the tariff by mitigating, and, as far as possible, removing its bur 
den, as to impute to the Democratic party a malignant design to 
break down every barrier that may have been erected by past 
legislation for the defense of the various industrial enterprises 
in which the capital and labor of our people are interested; nor 
is it to be doubted that in the great contest now pending the 
changes-will be rung upon this charge with even greater per- 
sistence than ever before. 

Surely, Mr, Speaker, by every canon of interpretation we 
ought to have the right to construe and define our own declara- 
tions touching this as well as every other measure of public pol- 
icy. If we have that right, then, in anticipation and refutation 
of the charge that the Democratic party is hostile to the inter- 
ests of American industry, we may point not only to the measures 
of legislation it has enacted when in power or proposed when out 
of power, but to the assurances given in its name by its represen- 
tatives here, and especially by the great statesman to whom its 
leadership has now for the third time been committed. It will 
hardly be denied that upon this vital question he stands at least 
abreast of his party. 

In his first annual message to Congress, in December, 1885, re- 
ferring to the tariff question and the then redundant revenue, 
President Cleveland said: 


The proposition with which we have to deal is the reduction of the revenue 
received by the Government, and indirectly paid bythe people, from cus 
toms duties. The question of free trade is not involved, nor is there now 
any occasion for the general discussion of the wisdom or expediency of a 
protective tariff system. 

Justice and fairness dictate that in any modification of our present laws 
relating to revenue, the industries and interests which have begn encour- 
aged by such laws, and in which our citizens have large investments, should 
not be ruthlessly injured or destroyed. We should also deal with the subject 
in such a manner as to protect the interests of American labor, which is the 
capital of our workingmen; its stability and proper remuneration furnish 
the most justifiable pretext for a protective policy. 

Within these limitations a certain reduction should be made in our cus 
toms revenue. The amountof such reduction being determined, the inquiry 
should follow, ‘‘ Where can it best be remitted and what articles can best be 
released from duty in the interest of our citizens?’’ I think the reduction 
should be made in the revenue derived from a tax upon the important ne 
essaries of 'ife. We thus directly lessen the cost of living in every family of 
the land and release to the people in every humble home a larger measure of 
the rewards of frugal industry. 


Again in his annual message in December, 1885, he said: 


In readjusting the burdens of Federal taxation a sound public policy re- 
quires that such of our citizens as have built up large and important indus 
tries; under present conditions, should not be suddenly, and to their injury, 
deprived of advantages to which they have adapted their business; but, if 
the public good requires it, they should be content with such consideration 
as shall deal fairly and cautiously with their interests, while the just de- 
mand of the people for relief from needless taxation is honestly answered. 
A reasonable and timely submission to such a demand should certainly be 
possible without disastrous shock to any interest, and a cheerful concession 
sometimes averts abrupt and heedless action, often the outgrowth of im 
patience and delayed justice 

Due regard should be also accorded in any proposed readjustment, to the 
interests of American labor, so far as they are involved. * * * 

The relation of the workingman to the revenue laws of the country, an 
the manner in which it palpably influences the question of wages, should not 
be forgotten in the justifiable prominence given to the proper maintenance 
of the supply and protection of well-paid labor; and these considerations 
suggest such an arrangement of governmental revenues as shall reduce the 
expense of living, while it does not curtail the opportunity for work, nor re 
duce the compensation of American labor, and unfavorably affect its condi- 
tion and the dignified place it holds in the estimation of our people. 


Again, in his memorable message of December, 1887, he said: 
Our progress toward a wise conclusion will not be improved by dwelling 
on the themes of protection and free trade. This savors too much of bandy- 
ing epithets. Itis acondition which confronts us, nota theory. Relieffrom 
the condition may invoive a slight reduction in the advantages which w- 
award our home productions, but the entire withdrawal of such advantages 
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should not be contemplated. The question of free trade is absolutely irrel- 
evant, and the persistent claim made in certain quarters that all efforts to 
relieve our people from unjust taxation are schemes of the so-called free 
traders ismischievous and far removed from any consideration of the public 
good. 

In the light of these utterances by the foremost allvocate of a 
tariff for revenue only, by the man who to-day appears to hold 
in larger measure the confidence and trust of his party, and of 
the American people than any other citizen, how contemptible 
becomes the pretense that the Democratic party under his gui- 
dance and leadership is intent upon striking a deadly blow at 
the interests of any class or of any individual. 

But, sir, the Democratic party does believe and insist that laws 
should not be framed in the special interest or for the exclusive 
benefit of any individual or of any industry to the prejudice or 
detriment of any or all others. It does believe and insist that 
the only purpose for which taxes, either direct or indirect, may 
be lawfully levied must be astrictly public purpose; that moneys 
derived from taxation in any form, can only be lawfully applied 
to strictly public uses, and that the moment a tax is levied, os- 
tensibly for a public use but really for the purpose of aiding some 
private enterprise, that moment the taxing power is perverted 
and abused, the rights of the citizen are invaded, and the con- 
tribution that may be wrung from him is not taxation but tribute. 

But with respect to benefits that may, and do necessarily in 
many cases, result to individuals from the operation of a system 
of taxation, the sole object of which is to provide revenues for 
necessary public purposes, we make no other claim than that 
these incidentally resulting benefits shall, as far as possible, be 
made to inure to the greater rather than the smaller number of 
the people, the aim of good government being to afford to all 
its supporters the equal enjoyment of its benefactions, to the end 
that its blessings, as well as its burdens, may be equally shared 
and borne. 

It is no doubt impossible, Mr. Speaker, to devise or frame 
any system of tariff taxation that shall be absolutely fair and 
equal inits operation uponevery classofour people. Inthe very 
nature of the case some will be favored by reason of the ocecupa- 
tions in which they are engaged, or by reason of their ability to 
dispense with the purchase and use of any considerable quantity 
of the article upon which the taxislevied. Others, by reason of 
their employment, may not only derive no benefit from the tax, 
and yet, by reason of the necessities of those dependent upon 
them, may be compelled to purchase and .consume large quanti- 
ties of the article upon which it is levied and the price of which 
is thereby increased. 

It is not that the framers of the law may intend any such dis- 
crimination, but that it is inherent in the system itsel!, and nec- 
essarily follows its application, no matter what care may be taken 
to avoid or prevent it. It does not result from the fact that the 
exaction is intended to be or is greater in the case of one manor 





class of men than of another, but from the fact that, by reason of | 
his situation and employment one man may be able to mitigate | 


the burden by setting off against it some element of incidental 
benefit; whereas the situation and employment of his neighbor 
may be such that as to him the burden is not relieved by any 
form of compensation. In the one case the favored party, even 


though he pay a larger share than his neighbor, may neverthe- | 


less derive a profit, and possibly a fortune, from the same tax | 
that is consuming the substance of his less fortunate fellow-cit- | 


izen. 

At the first blush a tax that 
thought to be not only unequal, but grossly unjust. 
less, if the case of the one be not thereby rendered worse than 
it would otherwise have been, if no part of the earnings of the 
one be taken to swell the profits of the other, and no avenue to 
prosperity and wealth be closed that might otherwise have re- 
mained open, there can be but slight ground for criticism on 
the score of injustice. Besides, sir, every system of taxation 
that has ever been contrived or suggested has also its peculiar 
vices and infirmities. 

OTHER PROPOSED SYSTEMS—THE SINGLE TAX, ETC. 

The man who by a lifetime of industry and economy has suc- 
ceeded in providing for his old age ahome that he may call his own, 
and, with equal reason, the man whose surplusearnings are rep- 
resented by his farm, would have just cause to complain of a 


roduced such results might be | 
Neverthe- | 


system (which nevertheless has itsadvocates here and elsewhere) | 
by which the entire burden of taxation would be cast upon the | 


owners of real estate. 
tect” any special class of people, but it can not be denied that 
it would have the equally obnoxious effect of exempting from all 
share in the public burden that very large class who, even under 
the existing law, find it more profitable to invest their surplus 
earnings as well as their accumulated wealth in such securi- 
ties os heer fewer burdens and yield larger returns than are or- 


dinarily derived from investments in real estate. 





Such a system might not exactly ‘ pro- | 


It would also tend to favor that still larger but less reputable 
class, abounding everywhere, who neither toil nor spin, but are 
nevertheless able, by hook or by crook, to array themselves in 
purple and fine linen and to fare sumptuously every day, who 
enjoy to the utmost every advantage that can flow from well-or- 
dered government, and who in many cases add largely to the cost 
of its administration, but who could not be reached or compelled 
to contribute to its support by any system of direct taxation not 
forbidden by the Constitution itself. 

I do not profess, Mr. Speaker, to be familiar with all the ar- 
guments that may be adduced in favor of the single land-tax 
system as a subsitute for other methods of providing the neces- 
sary revenues for the support of the Government. They may be 
numerous and plausible. Iam not undertaking now to discuss 
the merits of that system. I have only to suggest that it does 
not emanate from the landowners of the country, and will, in all 
probability, not commend itself to their favor. 

Neither do I believe that the rather remarkabie scheme pro- 
posed by one of my colleagues for getting rid of the tariff and 
all other revenue systems by assessing the entire expenses of the 
Government upon the dealers in liquors and tobacco would be 
found to be wholly free from criticism. That it would be class 
legislation will hardly be denied, and if that be its character, 
even my colleague could no more consistently give it his support 
than he could defend the present tariff system, which he de- 
nounces, or the bill for the free coinage of silver, which he op- 
poses partly, if not chiefly, because he believes it to partake of 
that character. Then, too, upon the principle that taxation and 
representation should go hand in hand, and that those who bear 
the burden of government should be admitted to a very large 
participation in the control of its affairs, such a system, ii it 
were otherwise practicable, might be found to be repugnant to 
the masses of the people. But perhaps the most conspicuous in- 
firmity of this proposed scheme is that, while it might operate 
most efficiently and admirably as a means for the suppression of 
the liquor traffic, as a revenue measure it would prove a griev- 
ous disappointment. If the firsteffect should be to paralyze the 
goose before she had laid even asingle golden egg, no other ob- 
jection need be stated. 

A graduated income tax commends itself by reason of the ap- 
parent justness of the proposition that the public burdens ought 
to be cast as far as possible upon those best able to bear them. 
But this system, too, has its infirmities, and they are many, and 
some of them ssrious. There would always be experienced the 
difficulty of drawing the line. Even the foremost advocates on 
this floor of such a tax might not be willing to have it ‘‘ gradu- 
ated” upon ascale that would affect incomes not exceeding $5,000 
a year, whereas the judgment of the country would probably be 
that in order to render it at all efficient as a revenue measure 
the line ought to be drawn away below that figure. At what- 
ever minimum limit the scale might be set it is to be feared that, 
except in the cases of the helpless recipients of fixed salaries, 
the shrinkage of the average income would be immediate and 
alarming. 

But personally, Mr. Speaker,I am not to be understood as op- 
posed to a judiciously,graied income tax. The meritorious fea- 
tures of such a tax are many and its oppressive features compar- 
atively few. It is, without doubt, worthy of the most attentive 
consideration; but, whatever may be said in its favor, as ameans 
of providing even a considerable part of the necessary public 
revenue, it must always be regarded as subordinate, a mere ad- 
junct tosomething more far reaching and comprehensive. 

THE ONLY ALTERNATIVE, 


There remains then only achoice between the system of direct 
taxes upon real and personal property, in force throughout the 
States, and’a tariff based upon one or the other of the theories 
upon which the two great political parties antagonize each other. 
The former is not to be thought of in connection with the subject 
of revenues for the support of the General Government. Even 
if there were no constitutional obstacles in the way, the strain 
upon that system for State, county and municipal purposes. is as 
great as it will bear. 

I venture the opinion, Mr. Speaker, that if by direct taxes 
upon their property, to be paid directly to an appointed tax- 
gatherer, the people were made to appreciate the extent of their 
contributions to the support of the Government, there would be 
danger that the Government itself might be overthrown. And 
yet by that method they would pay no more than was actually 
required for governmental purposes, whereas under the protec- 
tive system of indirect taxation now in force it is estimated that 
the amount actually paid is four times as great as the amount 
actually required. In other words, in order to have $1 reach 
the public Treasury it is necessary to pay $3 to the beneficiaries 
of the protective tariff system, whose interest it is to prevent 
the ivaportation of whatever might be sold in competition with 
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their products. In so doing they not only establish for them- 
selves a monopoly of the markets of the country, but deprive the 
Treasury of all income from one of its main sources of revenue 
and compel their countrymen to purchase their products at 
whatever prices they are thus enabled to dictate. 

But this, Mr. Speaker, to the extent of creating or permitting 
monopoly, is not a necessary incident of the system of indirect 
taxation. On the contrary, it results from a gross perversion 
and abuse of that system, an abuse that it is within the province 
and power of Congress to correct. And when this abuse shall 
have been corrected, when this excrescence shall have been 
shorn away, takes collected at the custom-houses will continue 
to be, as they have ever been, the chief source of Federal reve- 
nue. Not only so, but when this system shall have been thus 
relieved of its obnoxious features, when it shall have been di- 
vested of the elements of fraud and favoritism that have been 
made to characterize and brutalize its present form; when it 
shall have been restored to its proper functions as an agency of 
the Government the objections that are now urged against it 
with such cogency and force will disappear. No complaint will 
be heard, and no cry will come up from any part of the country 
against the burdens and exactions of the system when it is 
stripped of the discriminating features that have rendered it 
odious. 

And this, sir, is the object at which we aim, this the consum- 
mation of the hope we entertain, this the response we would 
make to what we believe to be the foremost demand of the con- 
stituencies we represent. 

THE PROTECTIVE IDEA. 

I can well understand, Mr. Speaker, how it came to pass that 
in the early legislation upon this subject the protective theory 
was engrafted upon our system of tariff taxation, and I would 
encounter no difficulty whatever in reconciling the attitude in 
which we stand, as advocates of a tariff for revenue, with the 
fullest appreciation and most unreserved concession of the logic 
that not only justified, but even required the founders of the 
Government to resort to this method of encouraging the estab- 
lishment here of such manufacturing and other industries as 
were necessary to conserve the independence of the new-born 
nation. The course they pursued, although many of them were 
wise enough to forecast the deplorable results to which it might 
lead, was not only justifiable but may be conceded to have been 
commendable. Indeed, it could hardly have been avoided. It 
was dictated by the necessities of the situation that confronted 
them, and in incorporating it into the measures they framed 
they were simply recognizing and responding to these necessi- 
ties, and not to the selfish demands of any special interest. 

Attention has been called in the course of these debates to the 
fact that in many parts of the country communities are willing 
to tax themselves for the purpose of holding out pecuniary in- 
ducements for the location and settlement in their midst of en- 
terprises that may tend tothe increase of wealth and population 
by the opportunities thus afforded for the employment of labor. 

Instances of this sort have been cited not merely as illustra- 
tions, but in vindication of the protective policy. I will not say, 
Mr. Speaker, that the comparison is wholly inapt, but, sir, I be- 
lieve I hazard nothing in saying that for every such venture 
that has succeeded by reason of the enterprise of its promoters 
or of its adaptation to its location and surroundings, a score of 
instances could be cited where, notwithstanding the most active 
eet and the most generous assistance, the experimeni has 
resulted in failure. 

So long as the contributions continued to pour in the hot-house 
character of the industry was not perceived, but the moment 
these were withheld, the moment the helping hand was with- 
drawn, the ‘“‘ plant” withered, the boom it had created collapsed, 
the bubble burst, and the sad truth stood revealed that the en- 
terprise that was to bring untold wealth to the community had 
been itself subsisting upon the bounty Of the people. 

This, sir, has been the history of a large majority of the 
schemes that have been put forth by ambitious communities to 
draw to themselves the current of wealth and population by the 
establishment through artificial stimulating agencies of a class 
of ‘‘home industries” to which they had no adaptation and for 
which the outside world had no need. It has been the rule, in- 
deed, to which the exceptions are more notable than numerous. 
And it not only furnishes an illustration of the truth of the adage 
that a man can not lift himself by the straps of his boots, but it 
illustrates most forcibly the fallacies of the theory of protection 
when that theory is invoked for the establishment here of a class 
of industries that are essentially alien to our country; foreign 
not only tc its climate and soil, but wanting in adaptation to the 
resources and genius of our people; a class of industries that can 
only be-sustained at all by contributions wrung from their reluc- 
tant but helpless victims through the agency of a system of taxa- 
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tion by means of which the prices of the inferior products of 
these alien industries are purposely increased by law. 

But suppose, sir, that in a case of this character success, in- 
stead of failure, should crown the enterprise? What language 
could fitly characterize the ingratitude of the beneficiary who, 
instead of acknowledging his obligation to his fellow-citizens, 
through whose contributions he had been enriched, and seeking 
to relieve them of the burden at the earliest possible date, should, 
on the contrary, seek to conceal the fact that their aid was no 
longer necessary? What words could be found, or coined, in 
which to denounce the baseness of the recipient of such gifts 
who would employ the wealth and influence he had acquired 
through their agency toso coutrol in his interest the lawmaking 
power of the community as to enable him to demand as a right 
the bounty he had been glad to accept as a favor, and thereby 
fasten himself and his interests as a perpetual incubus upon the 
wealth-producing energies of hisfellow-men? Such aspirit, Mr. 
Speaker, manifested in any single instance, would excite against 
the individual or corporation in whom it was observed not 
merely a sense of indignation at its injustice, but a feeling of 
utter detestation. 

But, sir, the fact remains that the beneficiary of such a tax 
never voluntarily requested its repeai or any abatement of its 
exactions. 

Neither is it to be expected that those who for thirty years have 
reveled in the favors of the highest protective tariff ever known 
to the laws of any civilized nation, who by reason of these favors 
have waxed fat and_grown great and powerful, and who have 
proved themselves able so to extend the tentacles of their influ- 
ence as to control in their interest the lawmaking power, will 
ever come voluntarily to these Chambers and ask for the repeal 
or reduction of a single duty the retention of which may inure 
to their benefit. 

The distinguished author of the present tariff law delights to 
cite the fact that upon many articles, including certain classes 
of wire nails, the duty is greater than the selling price of the do- 
mestic product. He refers to it as conclusive evidence of the 
fallacy of the proposition that the consumer pays the tax. He 
never deems it necessary to explain that the duty is so high as 
to exclude all importations of these classes of products; hence 
that no revenue reaches the Treasury from that source, and that 
if the duties were ten times as great the practical effect would 
be the same. They would simply be prohibitory in either case; 
but for him to so state would impair the value and destroy the 
force of the illustration. Hence he seeks to convey the impres- 
sion that the foreign producer of wire nails pays an import duty 
of 2 cents per pound and then sells his goods in competition with 
the domestic product at 1# cents per pound. 

The law that bears his name would afford many similar illus- 
trations, the rate of duty being higher than the entire costof the 
domestic article, including materials and labor, and a fair profit 
besides, notwithstanding the false pretense put forth by his party 
in its late deliverance at Minneapolis in declaring its belief that 
‘duties should be equal to the difference between wages at home 
and abroad.” 

But suppose the duty on wire nails to be 20 cents instead of 2 
cents per pound, does anyone suppose that the manufacturers 
would come here demanding a reduction? They might be will- 
ing to consent to a reduction to some rate that would still be pro- 
hibitory, by way of compromise and for the sake of obtaining con- 
cessions to some other beneficiary of the system, but under any 
other circumstances I would as soon expect the sugar-planters of 
Louisiana to demand a repeal of the bounty on raw sugar, or the 
stockholders of the American Sugar Refining Company, com- 
monly known as the sugar trust, to petition for the repeal of the 
duty on the refined article. 

But no one anticipates such a demand from either source. It 
would be contrary not only to the experience of all time and the 
testimony of all history, but would be proving the rule by an ex- 
ception so startling as to excite suspicion of the sanity of the 
party by whom it was proposed. And if such suspicion should 
lead to an inquest the chances are a hundred to one that the 
supposed beneficiary would be found either to have acquired a 
larger interest in depriving some struggling competitor of the 
benefit of the duty than in having it retained for his own profit, 
or that, as to him, the tax was no longer either necessary or 
profitable. 

The rule, however, is so invariable that exceptions are not re- 
quired to demonstrate it. Power and privilege seek always to 
enlarge themselves. They grow and fatten by the exactions 
upon which they feed. No matter what political principles they 
may profess, or under what moral pretensions their mercenary 
purposes are concealed, they may be relied upon to muster all 
their forces in repelling every assault that may be made upon 
the citadel in which their selfish interests are intrenched. 
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That citadel, Mr. Speaker, is the protective tariff system, with | 
its vast ramification and network of bounties, subsidies, and re- | 
sulting trusts. It had its origin, as I have suggested, in the | 
necessities incident to the establishment of our national inde- 
pendence. The motives of those who engrafted it upon the leg- | 
islation of the early Congresses were patriotic and praiseworthy. | 
Their design was not to create a favored class, but to promote 
the common welfare of the whole people. They knew, however, 
and did not attempt to disguise or conceal the fact, that, in its 
practical operation, such a system would tend to create distinc- 
tions and discriminations, and they were wise enough to foresee 
the abuses to which it might lead. Hence they took care to 
place upon it such limitations as to rates of duty, and to surround 
it with such other restrictions as in this day would subject them 
to whatever opprobrium may be implied in the charge of being 
free traders. Neither did they regard it asanything more than 
an expedient, nor contemplate its perpetual, or even long, con- 
tinuance. 

In his justly famous report on manufactures, submitted to Con- 
gress in December, 1791, Mr. Hamilton said: 





The continuance of bounties on manufactures long established must al- 
ways be regarded as of questionable policy; because a presumption would 
arise that there were natural and inherent impediments to success. 


So, in his speech advocating the compromise tariff act of 1833, 
wherein provision was made for the gradual reduction of duties 
and the elimination of the distinctively protective features of 
the then existing tariff within a period of nine years, Henry 
Clay, bt was then the foremost alivoente of the protective pol- 
icy, said: 





Iam anxious to find out some principle of mutual accommodation to sat- 
isfy, as far as possible, both parties, to increase the stability of our legisla- 
tion, and, at some distant day—but not too distant, when we take into view 
the magnitude of the interests which are involved—to bring down the rate 
of duties to that revenue standard for which our opponents have so long 
contended. 

Again in the same speech he said: 


The theory of protection supposes, too, that after a certain time the pro- 
tected arts will have acquired such strength and perfection as will enable 
them subsequently, unaided, to stand up against foreign competition. 


In the light of the legislation of the last twenty-five years one 
is led involuntarily to exclaim ‘‘ How long, O Lord, how long?” 

The compromise act which Mr. Clay, as a protectionist, was 
then advocating, provided for a gradual reduction of all duties 
to a rate not exceeding 20 per cent ad valorem, by June 30, 1842. 

Let no one, however, understand that the beneficiaries of the 
tariff of 182428 which, although known as the ‘‘ tariff of abomi- 
nations,” would shrink into insignificance alongside the tariff of 
1890, were asking for the reductions he was then proposing. On 
the contrary, the reluctant assent given in their name by Mr. 
Clay, was wrung from them by their fears that the storm of pub- 
lic wrath then prevailing might otherwise immediately sweep 
away the barriers behind which their privileges were intrenched. 
And so they were willing to temporize and await their oppor- 
tunity to recover whatever they were then agreeing to concede; 
and having again obtained control of the Government, in 1840, 
they proceeded to formulate the measure which became a lawin 
1842. Butalthough that act was intended toand did restore many 
of the odious features of the former protective policy, these were, 
as far as possible, kept out of sight, and the argument for its 
enactment was that under the act of 1833 there would be a de- 
ficitin the revenue. It was put forward as a revenue measure, 
and in supporting it Mr. Clay said: 
_ 1am not advocating the revival of a high protective tariff. fam for abid- 
ing by the principles of the compromise act. I am for doing what no man of 
a fair and candid mind has ever yet denied, giving to the country a revenue 
which may provide for the economical wants of the Government and at the 
same time give an incidental protection to our home industry. 

But, sir, the true character of that legislation soon came to be 
understood, and the election of 1844 brought early opportunity 
to the people to pass judgment upon it as well as upon Mr. Clay, 
just as the election of 1890 brought early opportunity to the peo- 
ple to pass judgment upon the McKinley bill. 

If the pet dogma of the protectionists, that a protective tariff 
ought never to be revised except by its friends, had prevailed in 
1844 the chances are that the tariff of 1842 would have remained 
undisturbed or would have been revised upon the principle 
adopted by the framers of the McKinley bill, and which was so 
aptly described and illustrated by the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. WILSON]. 

It must be admitted that from a strictly protective standpoint 
this principle is not without merit. Itis not only simple in char- 
acter but ready of application. It consists in nothing more than 
an invitation to each class of beneficiaries in the scheme of spo- 
liation to insert in the bill the share of pluader with which they 
will severally be content, and its result has been, as we are as- 
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sured, to build up a ‘‘ vast and harmonious system,” all the parts 
of which are so interlaced and blended and so dependent upon 
each other, that not one maybe removed or touched without en- 
dangering all the rest, and thereby affecting the integrity of the 
entire system. 

But this great principle had not then been evolved, and so the 
revenue tariff of 1846 came into being. 

THE EFFECT OF A TARIFF FOR REVENUE. 

From the almost uniform current of testimony, by friend and 
foe alike, to the ber~ficent operation of that act | will not stop to 
make citations. “ney have been freely made by others in the 
course of this discussion and are familiar to members of the 
House and to the country. Under its salutary influence manu- 
factures prospered; commerce, being comparatively free, be- 
came widely extended, and the agricultural industries, having 
unlimited access to the markets of the world, flourished and de- 
veloped to an extent that enabled them to share equally with 
other industries the rapidly augmenting wealth of the country. 

So content indeed were all parties and all classes with the reve- 
nue system then in operation that not only did the tariff ques- 
tion disappear as an issue in the Presidential election of 1856, 
but one of the principal measures of the first Republican Con- 
gress in 1857 was an act to still further reduce the duties, mak- 
ing them lower than they had been at any timesince 1812. And 
although, at that very time a temporary financial panic was 
sweeping over the land, it does not appear to have occurred to 
any of the eminent statesmen of that day to attempt to trace any 
connection between the panic and the tariff. The only sense in 
which the one could be said to have, even remotely, resulted 
from the other is that the panic of that year was caused by an 
imprudent and even reckless spirit of speculation engendered by 
years of unexampled prosperity, for which prosperity the tariff 
may be said to have beer largely responsible. 

Sir, does anyone doubt that a system which had proved so 
beneficent, so fruitful of prosperity to all forms of industrial en- 
terprise, would have continued to prevail but for the overwhelm- 
ing necessity that compelled the Government, when the war 
came, to provide the means for its own preservation. I under- 
take to say that no political party and no representative of any 
special interest would have had the hardihood to even suggest 
a change in the direction of increased duties. 

Not only was the ‘‘ war tariff ” enacted as a revenue measure, 
but every successive increase in tariff duties during the war was 
advocated, and its necessity explained, solely upon the plea of the 
dire extremity that confronted the Government. It was the 
argumentum ad hominem, and in order to overcome the hesitation 
of the people’s representatives and allay their fears of the very 
result that afterwards followed, assurances were given in every 
form that the measures so proposed were designed to be only 
temporary, and were to cease with the necessity that alone could 
be held to justify them. 

I do not doubt, Mr. Speaker, that these assurances were given 
in good faith. But, unfortunately, there was at that time, as 
there always is, a class of designing men who saw in the meas- 
ures thus sanctioned by Congress for the preservation of the 
nation’s life a means of obtaining an undue and unfair advan- 
tage over their fellow-men. They saw in the war, with all its 
sacrifices, hardships, and perils, oniy a vastopportunity to acquire 
wealth for themselves. And they were willing to gamble on the 
result. If the war should prove a failure they would lose the 
stake for which they played, but, having avoided its dangers, 
they would still save their lives. If it should not fail, they 
would be able, upon the foundation thus laid in the necessities 
of their country, to rear a superstructure of wealth and influ- 
ence that would enable them to regard with complacency what- 
ever consequences might result to the masses of their country- 
men. And so, upon the specious and persuasive pleaof a tem- 
porary but imperious necessity the war tariff, with its long train of 
exactions, discriminations, and abuses, came into being. 

The war was not a failure. In itsresult it realized the utmost 
hopes of those who bore its burdens and shared itsdangers. But 
it also realized the wildest dreams of the men whose interest in 
the triumph of our armies was wholly or chiefly of a mercenary 
character. 

These were the men who now came to thefront. The burdens 
of war taxation were to be lifted. These were manifold in their 
character and far-reaching in their scope and operation. Some 
of them bore with peculiar weight upon the wealthier classes, 
while others, notably the tariff, discriminated chiefly against 
those in modestcircumstances and the poor. Obviously, by every 
principle of justice, the latter class ought to have been the first 
to be relieved. Butnotso. The tiger had tasted blood. His 
appetite had been whetted for more. These were to be his vic- 
tims, and, without being conscious of the fact, they had been 
already ensnared, bound, and rendered helpless. 
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So, in the process of reducing taxation we saw the income tax 
repealed. The tax on bank drafts and checks, the tax on rail- 
road and telegraph companies and other corporations, ‘the tax 
upon professional occupations and other excise taxes, all disap- 
pear in their order; but, notwithstanding the solemn promises 
and assurances of its sponsors, the war tariff has continued, to 


the country until thishour. Instead of being liftedor lightened, 
its burdens have been greatly augmented, and its perpetual 
maintenance has become the corner stone of the temple of Re- 
publican faith and doctrine. 


EFFECT OF PROTECTION ON DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 


In justification of a system that has brought the agricultural 
interests of the country to the verge of ruin, the Republican party 
‘*noints with pride ” to the vast increase in the aggregate wealth 
of the country, and exultingly attributes this evidence of growth 
and development to the beneficent effects of its protective policy. 
We are told, in unctuous phrase, that the aggregate value of the 
real and personal property of the country, as disclosed by the 
census of 1890, amounts to nearly $63,000,000,000, an average of 
about $1,000 to every man, woman, and child; but when we ask 
what share of this vast wealth is owned by the farmers, the 
tradesmen, the wage-earners, or by those who preach or teach, 
or by that great army of men and women engaged in daily toil, 
whose occupations are such as to preclude even the pretense that 
any system of protective taxation could be of the least possible 
benefit to them, even the census is silent. 

The statement publicly made, and often repeated, that one- 
half the total wealth of the country is owned by about 25,000 men 
has, I believe, hitherto gone unchallenged, and, if true, it is a fact 
pregnant with evilomen. Think of it for a moment; out of a 
population of 63,000,000 people, all equally entitled to the pro- 
tection and favor of the law, less than one twenty-fifth part of 
1 per cent own 50 per cent of the value of the entire property. 
Argument, or appeal to statistics, ought not to be required to 
demonstrate that there must be something radically wrong, some- 
thing at war with the general welfare, inasystem that produces 
such results, or under which they could be possible. 

The Democratic party holds that the protective-tarilf policy 
of the Government for the last. twenty-five years, in connection 
with other legislation of like tendency, is directly chargeable 
with this condition of affairs; that by its system of bounties and 
preferences and of burdens and restrictions it has opened wide 
the door of opportunity for the few who have been the objects of 
its favor, to accummulate vast fortunes, and has closed every 
avenue by which the many who have borne its burdens might 
otherwise have hoped to pursue their various occupations with 
the prospect of realizing their just proportion of the general and 
natural increase of wealth in a growing and presperous country 
such as ours. 

Let us see, Mr. Speaker, whether this be not so. I have the 
honor to represent a constituency largely engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits, and it is with reference to the effect of a high- 
protective tariff upon that important industry that I wish tocal’ 
attention, very briefly, to the significant disclosures of the ce: 
sus. 

ITS EFFECT ON AGRICULTURE. 


In 1850 the total wealth of the country, the value of ail the 
real and personal property, was, in round numbers, about $7,000,- 
000,000. Of this aggregate more than half belonged to the farm- 
ers, the value of farms, farm animals, and farm machinery and 
implements, boing, according to the census of that year, $3,967,- 
343,580. 

From 1850 to 1860, during ten years of the lowest tariff taxes 
ever known, while the total wealth of the country increased a 
little more than 100 per cent, being, according to the census of 
the latter year, about $16,000,000,000, the value of these same 
classes of agricultural property also increased over 100 per cent, 
amounting in 1860 to $7,980,493,063. 

During the ensuing ten years, while the total wealth of the 
country increased from $16,000.000,000 to a little over $30,000,000,- 
000, or about 90 cent, the value of agricultural property increased 
from $7,980,493,063 to $11,124,958,747, or about 40 per cent. 


AIDED BY KINDRED FINANCIAL LEGISLATION. 


The protective tariff was beginning to show its deadly influ- 
ence on this great interest, but its effects could not be accurately 
estimated because of the fact that this decade embraced the war 
period, and prices were maintained ata high rate, partly in con- 
sequence of the demands created by the war, but chiefly by rea- 
son of the abundance of money then incirculation. It was acur- 
rency, however, that had been purposely discredited by the very 
law authorizing its creation, in making it a legal tender‘for all 


purposes except tariff taxesand interest on the public debt; for 
it would appear that even in the most critical hour of our coun- 
try’s history, when brave men were everywhere casting aside 
the pursuits and employments of civil life, sacrificing not merely 


their pecuniary interests but laying their lives upon its altar, 


| Other men, possibly more sagacious, were taking care of their 
maintain its cruel grasp upon the wealth-producing industries of | 


own selfish interests. Those wholoaned their money to the Goy- 
ernment took advantage of its extremity to insure the payment 
of the interest on their loans in coin, anc, to provide the means 
for complying with their demands, it was necessary that tariff 
duties should be made payable in coin. 

We have since seen that these same provident patriots in- 
tended that not alone the interest due them should be paid in 
coin but the principal also; and they intended turther that such 
coin should be, not of silver and gold, of which the country had 
none for its soldiers and_sailors, or for the sturdy men who 
planted and reaped during those perilous years, butof gold alone. 
Hence, in their order, came the act of 1869 ‘‘to strengthen the 
public credit,” adding over $600,000,000 to the public debt by mak- 
ing both principal and interest payable in coin, and, still later 
on, the act demonetizing silver. 

Whatever doubts may be entertained, Mr. Speaker, however 
opinions may differ as to the policy or propriety of now restor- 


| ing silver to free coinage upon the existing ratio, in view of the 





changes in relative commercial value of the two metals conse- 
quent upon the act of 1873, and of any equities or interests that 
have since intervened, there can be but one opinion touching 
the act itself. It was the financial crime of the century. Not 
until recently have even its authors daréd to avow itor to speak 
in its defense, and it surely can find no apologists among men 
professing to be Democrats. 

No, Mr. Speaker, if that act has redounded to the good of the 
people, if it has lightened a single burden, if it has added a dol- 
lar to the value of any farm, let the glory be given to the Re- 
ee party, for to them it belongs. But if its sole effect has 

en to add to the wealth of those who were already rich, by in- 
creasing the purchasing power of their wealth; if it has added 
to the burdens of the poor by contracting the volume of money, 
thereby diminishing wages, lowering the value of farm property 
and the prices of farm products, and rendering it more difficult 
to pay existing debts, if it has brought poverty and distress in- 
stead of prosperity and happiness to sit by the fireside of those 
who must toil in order that they may live, then let that party 
bear the odium and meet the responsibility. 

But, not to digress too far in referring to these financial meas- 
ures, which appear to be cognate not only with each other but 
with the protective-tariff system, let me return to the compari- 
sons I was making. 

I have shown that from 1850 to 1860, under the benign influence 
of a revenue tariff, the total wealth of the country was not only 
increased over 100 pe cent, but that the value of farm property 
kept equal pace with the general prosperity, increasing also over 
100 per cent, and that from 1860 to 1870, while the aggregate in- 
crease in national wealth was 90 per cent, the value of agricul- 
tural property increased but 40 per cent, amounting in 1870 toa 
little more than $11,000,000,000. 

How was it during the years from 1870 to 1880? During those 
ten years of profound peace, while the manufacturing and other 
industries enjoying the advantages of the protective system then 
in full operation were able to quadruple their aggregate wealth, 
and the total wealth of the country increased from %$30,000,000.- 
000 to over $43,600,000,000, or more than 45 per cent, the value 
of farms, farm animals, machinery, and implements only increased 
about 9 per cent, amounting in 1880 to $12,104,001,538. The poison 
was evidently doing its deadly work. 

But how has it been during the last census period? In Bulle- 
tin No. 104 of the Eleventh Census, issued August 18, 1891, the 
total value of the real and personal property of the country in 
1890 is estimated at _$62,610,000,000, an increase over 1880 of 
$19,000,000,000, or about 44 per cent; but for some reason the 
statistics relating to the value of farm property are not yet ob- 
tainable. 

In order to enable me to bring these comparisons as nearly to 
date as possible I took the pains, some time since, to request of 
the Superintendent of the Census a statement covering this in- 
formation, and received in reply the following letter: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, CENSUS OFFICER, 
Washington, April 21, 1892 

My DEAR Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 

of April 18, requesting a statement in relation to the assessed valuation and 

the estimated true valuation for 1890 of the agricultural property of the 
country. 

In reply you are informed that the values of farm animals and farm im 

—— and machinery have not yet been tabulated, nor have those of th: 

arming lands themselves. Some considerable time muststill elapse before 

these statistics will become available. Some estimates have been made ov 
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this subject by the Agricultural Department, but the Census Office does not 
wish to give out these figures. 
Very respectfully, 
ROBERT P. PORTER, 
Superintendent of Census. 


Hon. D. D. HARB, 
House of Representatives. 


But, Mr. Speaker, while we may not be able as yet to obtain 
these statistics from the census, the information that comes to 
us from all parts of the country in regard to the diminished 
value of farms and all classes of agricultural property is of a 
character to justify the fear that, instead of a proportionate in- 
crease, there has been an actual shrinkage in the agricultural 
wealth of the country during the last ten years. 

How is this constant and most alarming decline in the pro:- 


perity of this chief industry to be accounted for? It can not be | essary for them to adopt as to us the policy we have chosen to 


traced to natural causes. No blight has swept over the land. 


Neither is it to be charged to habits of extravagance and fast | 


living on the part of farmers and their families, as some would 
have us believe, who tell us that farmers should work more and 
complain less. 

Sir, the only reasonable cause is to be found in the operation 
of unequal laws; of laws which in their nature and effect, if not 
in their intent and purpose, have tended to foster other indus- 
tries at the expense of agriculture; of asystem in the advantages 
and benefits of which the farmer can have no just or compensa- 
tory share, but the burdens of which, as to him, are not, and 
can not be relieved by any provision that may be pretended to 
have been made for his benefit. 

The ridiculous pretense that by prohibitory duties on the prod- 
ucts of agriculture protection has created a ‘‘ home market,” of 
which the American farmer is given a monopoly, becomes not 
only ludicrous but contemptible in the face of the fact that in all 
the staple products of the farm, such as wheat, corn, cotton, beef, 
and pork, the annual surplus, after fully supplying the demands 
of the home market, at prices but little more and often less than 
sufficient to pay the cost of production and transportation, con- 
stitutes three-fourths of the entire export trade of the country. 

It is this annual excess, Mr. Speaker, that represents the net 
profit of agricultural industry. If it could be marketed at fair 
prices that industry would not languish, but would again take 
its proper place in the foremost rank. But it can not be prof- 
itably disposed of in our own country, and no possible exercise 
of the power of taxation can create a market forit here. As 
was suggested in the minority report upon the McKinley bill— 


These surplus products must find a market somewhere outside of the 
United States, and there are people all over the civilized world who can not 
produce them for themselves, and who are willing to take them from us at 
fair prices in exchange for articles which they can produce, and who would 
do so if our Government would only permit its own citizens to make the ex- 
change without taxing or fining them for bringing the foreign commodity 
home. We want their products.and they want ours, and the trade, instead 
of being injurious to either, would be highly beneficial to both. But they 
can not pay us in cash for all they want, nor can we pay them in cash for all 
we want, and therefore, from the very necessity of the case, if we trade atall 
the transaction must be in the nature of barter—not an actual exchange of 
one product for another, but sales and purchases between the countries to 
about the same extent, so that the proceeds of their sales to us will pay for 
the whole or a large part of what they buy from us. This is the character 
of all international trade, for no nation in the world could possibly pay for 
ali its imports in money. 

When our own market is fully supplied with any given article the production 
of that article must cease, or be carried on at a loss, unless a market for it 
can be found somewhere else; and this is the great difficulty in the way of 
many of our most important industries at the present time. 


It is especially, Mr. Speaker, the difficulty in the way of agri- 
culture. The farmer has already, and has always had, a mo- 
nopoly of the home market, and this without the intervention 
of protective duties. What he requires and must have is a 
market for what he produces in excess of the demands of the 
home market; and this he can only find, but could readily find, 
beyond the limits of our own country, if the restrictions that 
now hinder him were removed. Not merely, nor even largely, 
inthe countries of Central and South America and in the West 
India Islands does this market exist, but all over the civilized 
world, and especially in Great Britain and in the countries of 
Continental Europe. 

But gentlemen say, what is there now to hinder the sale of 
these surplus products in foreign markets? 

There are two principal hindrances. First, the inability of 
the foreign purchaser to pay in cash; second, the disposition of 
foreign governments to retaliate for our prohibitory laws by 
placing restrictions upon the admission of our goods into their 
countries. 

_If our tariff system were arranged solely or even chiefly with a 
view to obtaining revenue for the support of the Government, no 
matter how high the rates of duty necessary for that purpose 
might be, this unfriendly disposition would not bé manifest; for 
the justice of a tariff for necessary revenue would be everywhere 
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conceded. But when the avowed purpose of the tax is not to 
provide but to prevent revenue, and to discriminate against the 
products of the leading countries of the Old World, the spiritof 
resentment and of retaliation is at once aroused, and trade with 
those countries will be limited to the absolute necessities of their 
people. This disposition was notably manifest in the congress 
of the chambers of commerce of the principal colonies and de- 
pendencies of Great Britain but recently assembled in London. 
And let no one suppose, Mr. Speaker, that we are so absolutely 
independent that we can afford to look with composure upon an 
action of the character foreshadowed by the congress to whic 
I have referred. We are no doubt as well able to care for our- 
selves and supply the wants of our own people as any nation in 
the world, but we are not beyond the power of other nations to 
do us infinite harm. To accomplish this it would be only nec- 


adopt as to them. The law of ‘‘an eye for an eye” may find but 
little sanction in the New Testament, but it has nevertheless 
continued to meet with the uniform recognition of mankind in 
their individual and national relations with each other. We 
impose a duty of 25 cents a bushel on foreign wheat, for the al- 
leged ‘* benefit of the farmer.” Let Great Britain, France, and 
Germany impose a like duty on American wheat and all the reci- 
procity treaties that have been or ever will be negotiated with 
the agricultural countries of the western world would not avail 
a moment to check the tide of disaster that would speedily over- 
whelm the wheat-producers of the United States. 

Even as it is, the effect of the protective policy has been to 
confine our foreign trade within the narrowest limits, to drive 
our foreign commerce from the seas, and to obstruct the avenues 
to every market but our own boasted ‘‘ home market,” already 
gorged to repletion, and in which competition has within recent 
years so cut down prices that the cost of production and trans- 
portation could not be realized for the grain that the fertile 
fields of the West produced in such lavish abundance. 

There is nothing illogical in all this, Mr. Speaker, and nothing 
that ought to excite surprise. On the contrary, it is but the 
natural, necessary, and inevitable result of the protective-tariff 
system; a system so arranged and adjusted as to compel the 
farmer to pay tribute to every industry except his own, to pur- 
chase every article in use upon his farm, every item of material 
that enters into the construction of his buildings, every article 
of clothing for the comfort of his family, at prices augmented by 
this artificial means; and to sell his own surplus products in a 
‘*home market” glutted with like products, or in the free-trade 
markets of Europe. Surely we are justified in saying that for 
him, as for all who are not the special objects of its favor,-the 
protective system is a mockery, and every pretense that he has 
any share in its benefits is a delusion and a fraud. 

THE FARMERS’ SHARE. 


I do not forget, Mr. Speaker, that in the general round-up of 
increased duties effected by the McKinley bill the farmer was 
not wholly ignored. Whether any representative of strictly 
agricultural industry was invited to write in the bill the ratesof 
duty upon the staple products df the farm that would, in his 
judgment, b2 compensatory for all the multiplied petty larcenies 
the measure was intended to legalize, I do not know. I am in- 
clined to think that the officers and agents of the National Wool 
Growers’ Association were about the only representatives of the 
farmer whose opinions were sought or regarded by the contriv- 
ers of that colossal scheme of plunder. 

But whether so or not, the farmer was not forgotten. He was 
“taken in” on the ground floor, and, willing or unwilling, 
was made to appear in the role of a particeps criminis. For by 
the same act that largely increased the duties on table and pocket 
cutlery, glassware, linen goods, cotton, woolen, and worsted 
goods, on many forms of structural iron and steel, and more than 
doubled the duty on tin plate, thereby adding to the cost of liv- 
ing in every humble home, the rates of duty were also advanced 
on wheat to 25 cents ber bushel, on corn and oats to 15 cents per 
bushel, on potatoes to 25 cents per bushel, on beef, mutton, pork, 
and lard, to 2 cents per pound, on bacon and hams to 5 cents per 
pound, and on hay to$4perton. Dried apples were taken from the 
free list and subjected to a duty of 2 cents per pound, eggs were 
made dutiable at5 cents a dozen, fresh milk at 5cents agallon, cab- 
bage at 3 cents a head, and even imported straw must now pay @ 
duty of 30 per cent ad valorem. In order to render the schedule 
complete a duty of 25 cents per shock ought to have been im- 
posed upon corn fodder, although it may be doubtful whether 
the selling price of that useful but homely article of provender 
would thereby have b2en increased a single penny. 

But then the same may be saidof every other item in the list. 
Of nearly all these articles we produce annually a large surplus. 
Importations of grain are in nearly every case made by farmers 
themselves for seed, and of live animals for the improvement of 
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domestic stock, and thus in many cases the farmer is made to 
pay the duty that protection has levied for his alleged benefit. 
THE TARIFF Ob WOOL. 

Of all the products of the farm wool alone, of which we do not 
produce a supply equal to the demands of our own people, might 
with some appearance of sound logic be deemed capable of pro- 
tection. And Iam free to say, Mr. Speaker, that if the wool- 
growers of the country were so situated as to be able to avail 
themselves of its advantages, they might, under a protective 
tariff, increase their natural profit nearly or quite by the amount 
of the duty. But in their case the ordinary and logical opera- 
tion of the law is defeated by two circumstances which they find 
it impossible to control. 

In the first place, by reason of the fact that they are two mil- 
lions in number, scattered throughout all portions of the coun- 
try, they can never effect a combination that might enable them 
to fix the prices of their product; whereas, in the second place, 
the consumers of this product, being comparatively few in num- 
bers can and do combine and fix the price to suit themselves. 
Tho fact that by reason of the duty they cre compelled to pay 
higher prices for the foreign wool, which they must have, may 
or may not constittte a pretext for buying domestic wool at the 
lowest point to which the price can bedriven; but, whatever be 
the cause, the fact remains that under the highest protective 
duty, maintained throughout a long period of years, the industry 
of sheep husbandry has declined, the prices of wool have been 
lowered, and the number of sheep in the States east of the Mis- 
sissippi River has steadily dwindled, until even in the State of 
Ohio the value of the annual wool clip amounts to but about 3 
per cent of the total value of the farm products of that State. 

So even to the wool-grower the protective tariff would appear 
to have proved notmerely a disappointment but a curse. But in 
order that he might have the supposed benefit of the increased 
duty on wool provided in the McKinley bi 7+ was necessary to 
concede to the manufacturer of woolen gouwd: an equivalent com- 
pensatory duty on such goods, upon the assumption, false as it 
has proved to be, that he would be compelled to pay higher 
prices for wool. Under the operation of this compensatory duty 
the wool-grower has not only been whipsawed but the masses of 
the people who own no sheep have been left to the tender mer- 
cies of the real beneficiary, the manufacturer of woolen goods. 

Meantime, under the fostering care of this same ‘** harmonious 
system,” the shoddy industry has grown and flourished until the 
product of its mills annually displaces the wool product of nearly 
thirty million sheep. 

Surely, Mr. Speaker, so far as the interests of the farmer are 
concerned, we are justified in denouncing Republican protection 
asafraud. Nevertheless it is the avowed, controlling, perma- 
nent policy of that 


on whisky. 
The 'conntry, Mr. Speaker, has not yet witnessed the worst 


effects of this protective system if it shall continue to prevail. | 


Admonished by the lessons of two years ago, and restrained by 


their fears of the judgment to come in November next, the | 
beneficiaries of the McKinley law have been upon their good be- | 


havior. Aided by famine abroad and abundance at home they 
have been able, in some measure, to disguise and delay the fatal 

msequences which that law portends. But, sir, with labor 
complaining of promises broken, of reduced instead of increased 
wages, with extensive strikes against such reductions now pend- 
ing in the most highly protected industries, with money soabun- 
dant at the centers of trade as to produce congestion, and so 
scarce throughout many parts of the country as to cause abso- 
lute distress, with the great agricultural industries everywhere 
languishing and the tendency to centralization of wealth con- 
stantly growing, and with a belief well nigh universal that these 
conditions are due, in a large measure, to the protective-tariff 
system, it would seem to be the part of wisdom and sound policy 
for the advocates of that system to meet its opponents in a spirit 
of fairness, to make such reasonable concessions as will mitigate 
in some degree the evils complained of, and in so doing prevent 
the absolute overthrow of a system which, but for its character 
as a revenue measure, can not be defended, as its foremost cham- 
pion, whose name it bears, has himself publicly declared. 

But if every effort to relievé this system of its odious features 
is to be resisted upon the plea that if its beneficiaries fail to 
‘vhang together” they ‘will all hang separately,” we, sir, who 
would be willing to meet them in a spirit of mutual concession, 
can only say ‘Let the dance go on” until the people shall have 
learned even more fully than they now know that taxation can 
not create wealth, and that every device for taking money out 
of the pocket of one man and transferring it to the pocket of an- 
other is nothing but a form of legalized larceny. 


arty; rather than surrender any feature of | 
which policy it would, as declared in its platform four years ago, | 
wipe out all forms of internal revenue, even including the tax 
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The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


OF 


FRANK P. COBURN, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 9, 1892, 


On the bill (H. R. 561) toamend paragraph 199, Schedule C, of the act of Octo 
ber 1, 1890, entitled “An act toreduce the revenue and equalize duties on 
imports, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. COBURN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The supreme question occupying the public 
mind is tariff taxation. It is a business question, and in that way 
every business man and taxpayer must view it. Asa moral and 
social question striking at the very foundation of free popular 
government it appeals to every honest man and patriot as one of 
the greatest possible gravity. It dwarfs the personality of pub- 
lic men and lifts itself above the surroundings of political in- 
trigue and partisanship, and it has so aroused the people’s sense 
of justice and a proper exercise of the power of taxation, that a 
final and just settlement is the least that will satisfy the country, 
and is the only way by which it can be removed from the arena 
of popular discussion. 

A tariff is a tax levied upon an imported article. It may be 
levied for two purposes. It may be for the purpose of raising 
revenue to support the administration of government, or for 
what is called protection to a certain industry. The first is 
legitimate and proper, the last is unwise and unjust in every re- 
spect. The power of government to levy and collect taxes is a vital 
necessity. Nogovernment could exist for aday without it. But, 
because there is no other power of government so easily and so 
often abused, it needs the closest scrutiny on the part of the 
taxpayer and must be guarded by the strictest regulations. Every 
person is interested in social order and the protection of life, 
liberty, and the possession of the fruits of his labor. For that 
reason governments have been organized and established. To 
make such governments effective and to enable them to accon- 
plish their purposes, the power of raising revenue by means of 
tixation has been vested in each. When this is clear to th 
mind the following governing principles of all just taxation are 
easily grasped. 

First, the tax must be levied and collected by the Government 
Second, it must be levied, collected into the publie Treasury 
and paid therefrom for a public purpose. And third, each tax- 
payer’s share should be in proportion to his means. Though w: 
may never hope through human efforts to obtain perfect tax 
laws yet if we place ourselves firmly upon these principles we 
may have such laws as nearly just and wise as the best thought 
and skill of man can make them. 

When protective tariff taxation is tested by the above princi- 
ples it is found to violate them all. It vests the power of taxa- 
tion in private corporations and individuals; it collects the tax 
into private pockets, from whence it is paid at private will and 


| for private benefit and pleasure; and it does not collect in jus' 


oroportion to the means of every taxpayer. This test is sufficient. 
ot another word need be said, no other indictment need be 
drawn to condemn it utterly. 

By placing the duty on the imported article, its price and that 
of the corresponding domestic product is increased. It is mani- 
festly unjust to the consumer to unduly increase by legislative 
enactment the price of that which is to him the cemforts and 
the necessities of life. It would be unjust to do so beyond the 
actual needs of government for revenue, for all taxation is buta 

rtion of the fruits of the taxpayer’s labor, which would add to 

is comfort and well-being if government could be dispensed 
with and therefore no revenue needed. But, when itis done for 
the profit and aggrandizement of another private individual, i 
becomes the grossest injustice and the tax laws which permit it 
legalize robbery. The advocates of the system deny that it does 
increase prices. Even the ablest of them deny that a protective 
tariff isatax upon the American people. he distinguished 
gentleman, whose name will ever be inseparably associated wit! 
the present tariff law, in addressing an assembly of the chosen 
representatives of the party which espouses the cause of protec- 
tion assured the country that under that system all taxes were 
collected from foreigners. 

It seems absurd that any intelligent man should harbor suc) 
a notionfor amoment. If the proposition be true then the vexed 
problem of raising revenue for governmental needs is solved. 
Our (Treasury by the imposition of duties can levy tribute upon 
every people who are so rash as to enter into commercial rela 
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tions with us. 
matter will be that the revenue collected shall be pushed to the 
largest limit. Thus we can build our navy to such proportions 
and maintain it at such a point of excellence as to enable it to 
sink the combined navies of all other nations of earth. Wecan 
erect in each important town a spacious public building, and, if 
it were not impudent on the part of the Government to enter 


The only question of moment to our people in the | 


into the special domain of those benevolent gentlemen who have | 
amassed vast fortunes out of the hard earnings of the people, | 


we might erect and fill with choice selections from the world of 
literature library buildings where the masses might enrich their 
minds and find occasional relief from the cares and burdens of life. 

One of the things which must condemn, in the popular mind, 
the system of protection is the easy and impudent way in which 
its advocates assume the ignorance and credulity of the Ameri- 
can people. Does anyone suppose that the simplest taxpayer 
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source amountea to $127,000,000. It will also be remembered 
that as a compensation for this tax the protective tariff was in- 
creased. This legislation was at the hands of protectionists. 
But now, while they are asseverating so vigorously that the 
tariff is nota tax, will they explain, if it is not, how the domestic 
manufacturer was compensated by an increased protection for 
the $127,000,000 revenue collected on his wares in one year? 

Let us investigate protective tariff legislation a little further 
on this line. Section 8 of the McKinley law provides— 

That all lumber, timber, hemp, manilla, wire rope, and iron and steel rods, 
bars, spikes, nails, plates, tees, angles, beams and bolts, and copper and com- 
position metal which may be necessary for the construction and equipment 
of vessels built in the United States for foreign account and ownership, or- 
for the purpose of being employed in the foreign trade, including trade be 


| tween Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United States, after the passage of 


does not know that the tax laws of this country are powerless | 
outside of its jurisdiction and that its jurisdiction is confined to | 


its territorial limits? The annual revenue derived from custom 
duties amounts to about $200,000,000. Do the advocates of pro- 
tection imagine that the plain people of this country are so sim- 


this vast sum for the privilege of trading with us? If they do, 
then credulity has reached its highest development. 

The primary object of a protective tariff is to raise prices. Its 
advocates contend that it is to establish an industry. But why 
invoke the tariff? If the industry is a profitable one to pur- 
sue the people will undertake it of their own accord. But an 
industry that must be established and maintained by tariff laws 


| to conclude? 


this act, may be imported in bond and wpon proof that such materials have 
been used for such purpose no duties shall be paid thereon. * * * 

In plain terms the articles mentioned in section 8, if used in 
the construction and equipment of certain vessels, are admitted 
free of duty. But why? ‘To encourage shipbuilding. 

How encourage that industry? By permitting the shipbuilder 
to get the articles enumerated cheaper than he could if the duty 


ple that they can be made to believe that foreign countries pay | was imposed. But all of these materials used in building ships 


can be made in this country, and if the tariff does not increase 
prices, sold as cheaply as elsewhere. What is any sensible man 
The simple and plain fact, that the protectionist 
contends for one thing in his argument but admits its unsound- 
ness in his law. Upon its face, as plain as language can make 
it, his law says that the protective tariff is a tax and does in- 


| crease prices. 


is not naturally profitable, ana because, if its product is one in | 


daily use, the people can obtain it at less price from some one 
other than the domestic producer. It can be made profitable by 
increasing the price that the people must pay for the imported 
article, and that protection does. It is nonsense to say that the 


foreigner pays the duty, for if he does the domestic consumer | 


gets it at the old price, with which the domestic producer could 
not compete. It is a question of what price the consumer pays. 

A simple illustration will demonstrate the confusion and un- 
soundness of protectionist reasoning. Free of duty a pair of 
imported shoes of given quality cost the consumer 82.. A do- 
mestic manufacturer of shoes of like quality comes before the 


cents per pair be placed upon imported shoes, for his protectior 


| 





incidently, but chiefly that he may pay high wages to labor and | 


better prices in the home market for farm products. He de- 
clares that under the competition, without the duty, he must 
discontinue business or become a bankrupt. If the consumer re- 
monstrates and says that the duty will ‘increase the price he 
must pay for shoes, the domestic manufacturer turns a men- 


tal back somersault and complacently assures him that it will do | 


no such thing, that no part of the duty will be added to the 
price of the shoes, because the foreigner will pay it out of his 
pocket. 

' Now, what follows if the manufacturer's statement is true? 
Simply, that if no part of the duty is added to the price of the im- 
ported shoes, the consumer gets them at the old price and the 
manufacturer meets the same competition. Ifthe duty does not 
increase the price of the domestic shoes the manufacturer sells 
them at the old price and isnot benefited inthe least. His returns 
from his business are the same and, therefore, how does he pay 
the higher wages to labor and the higher prices for farm prod- 
ucts that he promised to do if the duty was imposed? We have 
that which frequently occurs in protectionist logic, viz., a com- 
a of two of their arguments results in the destruction of 

oth. 

No one need go outside of protectionist reasoning and legisla- 
tion to find convincing proofs that the tariff is a tax, and to cre- 
ate a strong impression in his own mind that those advocates of 
the system who understand it know it to be so. We hear them 
say much of a scientifically arranged tariff; of the duties upon 
finished pre‘ducts being arranged in proper relation to those 
upon raw materials. Whatdo they mean?’ That there is a sys- 
tem of compensatory duties running through all tariff sched- 
ules. For instance, the duty on pig iron is partly compensatory 
for the duties levied upon iron ore, coal, and the other protected 
ingredients entering into its manufacture, and the remainder 
is for protection pure and simple. So it is in the woolen sched- 
ule. The specific duty per pound upon imported woolen goods 
is the compensation the domestic manufacturer is given because 
of the increased price which protection is said to make him pay 
for the wool he consumes. [If the tariff is not a tax and does not 
increase the price of protected articles, why the system of com- 
pensatory duties placed in our tariff laws by proteetionists and 
defended by them? If compensatory duties are not a tax how 
do they compensate? © 

Every one remembers the tax laid upon domestic manufac- 
tures during the civil war. For onc year the revenue from that 


(tig tei 


Section 25, of the tariff act of 1890, provides— 


That where imported materials on which duties have been paid are used 
inthe manufacture of articles manufactured in the United States there shall 
be allowed on the exportation of such articles a drawback equal in amount 


| to the duties paid on the materials used, iess 1 per cent of such duties. 


If the domestic manufacturer exports his product, and the ma- 
terials therein were imported upon which duties were paid, such 
duties are refunded to him, less 1 percent of theiramount. Such 
is the law of the protectionist, and still he protests that the tariff 
is in no way atax. If the foreigner pays the duty, why not let 
it remain in the public Treasury, and not make a grant of it to 
a man who did not pay it? Jn the light of protectionist argu- 


; 16 | ment it is a foolish and unjust provision of law, and ought never 
Committee on Ways and Means and demands that a duty of 50 | a trans ; 


to have been enacted. Its framers and defenders assured the 
people that its purpose was to enlarge the ability of the domestic 
manufacturer to sell his wares in foreign markets by giving him 
as cheap materials as his foreign competitor. Again their law 
confounds theirargument. Though they persist in asserting that 
the tariff does not increase the price of materials to the domestic 
manufacturer, when they seek by their law to reduce the price 
they remove the duty. It is written in their law that the tariff 
is a burden to the consumer; that it is tribute levied on the 
people for private benefit. Mental lezgerdemain and acrobatics 
will avail nothing against the truth as they have announced it 
in solemn legislative enactments. 

The burden of the tax falls within our own borders and upon 
our own people. Those who follow the pursuit of agriculture 
are affected most grievously. And here is found another de- 
monstration of the low estimate put*by protectionists upon the 
intelligence of the American people. Duties have been placed 
upon farm products and the farmer gravely assured that they 
add to his profits, nay stand between him and a lost occupation 
and a desolate farm. It is those articles which our people will 
import, if they can do so profitably, and the corresponding do- 
mestic articles that are increased in price by tariff taxation. The 
great staples of the farm, which can be produced in grand pro- 
fusion and with which we can supply the world, can be no more 
increased in price by a tariff-tax law than we can stay the flight 
of time or control the tides of the sea. Still so incomprehensi- 
bly queer is protection logic that it contends for the opposite 
result. 

The protectionist insists that the tariff tax protects the prod- 
uct of domestic manufacture by not increasing prices, and pro- 
tects the produce of the farm by increasing prices. By keeping 
out competition upon one article the price is lowered, but by 
doing identically the same thing with another the price is raised. 
Although we can not agree with our friend the protectionist in 
his premises or conclusion, yet we can not avoid admiring the 
colossal impudence with which he juggles with the facts and the 
rules of logic. Possibly if he could once comprehend that the 
farmers of this country refuse to be befogged by false assump- 
tions or to decide grave economic problems on party lines he 
would revise his estimate of their intelligence and have greater 
respect for right, reason, and honest argument. 

Here let us consider the article wool in its relation to protec- 
tive taxation. It is one of the articles which protectionists as- 
sert is increased in price by the duty. They are most vocifer- 


ous in that assertion, and every gentieman who in this debate 
has opposed the abolition of the duty on wool has ascended 
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the mount of prophecy and warned the country that free wool 
with which to clothe the people in warm, honest, and cheap 
clothing means the undoing of the farmers of America. Now, 
it is very easy to follow this argument of protectionists to its 
conclusion, granting it be sound. This country is an importer 
and not an exporter of wool and woolens. Therefore, the wool 
raised and imported is consumed by our own people. 

Then it iollows that the increase in price is alike on the im- 
ported and the domestic wool, and is paid in the first instance by 
the domestic manufacturer who buys the wool. He must save 
himself by adding to the price at which he sells his fabric to the 
American consumer, and finally it comes, as it always does, out 
of the toil and frugality of the man or woman who must have 
woolen garments to be decently clad and protected from the 


cold. It is a tribute levied upon the clothing of the people; and | 


it means that the poor man and his family must do with less and 
poorer garments, and the protectionist may be assured that the 
cold seems to bite more viciously because the sufferer knows 
that by his discomfort this great Government is increasing the 
profits of some favored individual. 

Assuming for the sake of the argument that the duty is added to 
the price of wool, the result in the State of Wisconsin or any 
other State isa mere matter of computation. It must be re- 
membered that in the year 1867 there was enacted a tariff on 
woolsand woolens the most satisfactory from a protection stand- 
point that this country has ever known. In 1868, a year later, 
the number of sheep in Wisconsin was 1,880,758. In 1890 the 
number was 817,125, a loss of 1,063,633sheep. From 1880 to 1890 
the decline in the wool product was 1,921,771 pounds. In 1890 
the population of the State was 1,686,880. . Robert Bleakie, an 
extensive woolen manufacturer, stated in a communication to 
Senator Carlisle that the weight of scoured wool in a suit of 
woolen clothes for a man or a dress for a woman is 72 ounces. 
That would equal 6? pounds of woolin the grease. Estimating the 
consumption of wool in Wisconsin atasuit or a dress for each in- 
habitant, the total consumption for 1890 would be 6? times the 
number of the population, or 11,386,440 pounds. 

If the duty was added to the price of this wool, as is contended 
by the protectionist, the total increast paid by the people of 
Wisconsin on the wool they consumed in 1890 was $1,252,508.40. 
The amount of wool produced in the State in 1890 was 5,094,720 
pounds. The increase upon this amount because of the. duty 
wovld have been $560,419.20, But the State had to go outside 
its borders and purchase 6,291,720 pounds to fill out its total con- 
sumption. That amount of wool would have been increased in 
price to the people by the duty in the sum of $692,089.20. If the 
increase on the State’s production is considered a gain, and it 
is taken from the increase on that purchased outside, which was 
surely a loss, we find the State lost $132,670 because of the duty 
on the wool consumed by the people in 1890. 

But it is as plain as any proposition can be that the increase 
on its total consumption was all a loss. Therefore, in order that 
the wool-growers of Wisconsin, an inconsiderable number of her 
population, might get a bonus of $560,419.20, the price of wool 
to the people was increased in the vast.sum of $1,252,508.40. If 
the people could have purchased their wool free ofduty and the 
wool growers had been paid the $560,419.20 bounty directly from 
the public Treasury there would have been a saving of $692-, 
089.20. What differencecould there have been between a bounty 
paid out of taxes collected by the Government and the bounty 
gotten by the duty on wool? Ifnoman can justify the former, how 
can we justify the latter? 

The loss of $1,252,508.40 was equal to $1.53 on every sheepin 
the State, and to $3.70 for every family numbering five persons. 
It was within $69,320.25 of the total receipts of the State from 
taxation in the year 1890, less the general educational fund; and 
$373,620.20 greater than the general educational fund for that 

ear. That the wool-grower may have a bounty the protection- 
ist, according to his own argument, requires the people of Wis- 
consin to pay in increased priceson the wool theyconsume $373,- 
620.20 more than they expend for the education of their children. 

Theloss of the State under a high tariff on wool may be summed 
up as follows: One million sixty-three thousand six hundred 
and thirty-three sheep lost since 1868, These sheep, at 6 pounds 
per fleece, would have produced in 1890 6,381,798 pounds of wool, 
which can be counted as a loss; and finally, in 1890, $1,252,508.40 
were lost because of the duty which was added, as protectionists 
assure us, to the price of the wool consumed by the people dur- 
ing that year. Here is a plain statement of the case of protec- 
tion of wool in the State of Wisconsin, founded upon the con- 
tention that the duty is added to the priceof wool. The friends 
of free wool can rest their case at this point with perfect con- 
fidence that the people will commend their action. 

We are now brought to the consideration of the most import- 
ant phase of the question of protective taxation. Itis one which 
is always shunned by the advocates of the system, and should 
be a point for the combined attack of all its opponents. Provi- 





dence has blessed this people with the fairest land under the 
shining sun. That we might enjoy its fruits in the largest de. 
gree our fathers established and bequeathed to us the best and 
purest government known to the history of the world. The bed- 
rock upon which it is founded is the intelligence and virtue of 
the people. So long as that virtue and intelligence remain un- 
impaired and finds an honest and pure expression at the ballot 
box every friend of popular government may rest assured. The 
American people have no foe they need fear but the one who 
seeks to corrupt the virtue and honor of the voter. That foe is 
now abroad in the land. Its baneful influence has been felt in 
past elections and is being exploited in legislative enactments, 

It is the party which stands for protective tariff taxation. It 
will go to the people of Wisconsin in the coming campaign with 
a bribe in its hands. It will point to the fact that it placed the 
wool duties upon the statute book and that it demands their con- 
tinuance. It will assure the wool-grower thatthe duty is added 
to the price of his product, and therefore ask his vote to aid in 
keeping it in control of the administration of the Government. 
The amount of the bribe offered, based upon that assurance, will 
be $560,419.20, and its cost to the people will be $1,252,508.40. 
The grower is vested with the power to collect it by taxing the 
consumer of the State 11 cents on every pound of wool he pro- 
duces. Was there ever a more subtle scheme devised for rais- 
ing a campaign corrupting fund? Could there be a more in- 
sidious attack upon the virtue and integrity of the voter? 

Men are taught that it is right for governm2nt to make the 
toil and industry of the people tributary toafew. That, if one 
man can not by honest effort and frugal management make his 
business @ paying and prosperous one, it is his right that all 
other industrious and prudent men shall be taxed for his benefit. 
Nay, more than that, where the profits of a business are ample, 
those engaged in it have learned that there is a party which, if 
they present in a proper way their desire to plunder the public, 
will grant their wish and let them dictate the amount of tribute 
they may levy, the extent to which they may tax the honest labor 
of the country. Men are taught to make a business of their po- 
litical privileges. 

The higher the import tax collected on a certain article the 
greater. the extent to which they can exploit the people. . They 
constantly struggle against a reduction of the bounty they enjoy 
and do not hesitate to use their power over the suffragesof their 
employés or to expend of their wealth vast sums in corrupting 
the ballot that such men and measures may succeed as will con- 
tinue it. They denounce any man who attempts to thwart them 
and regain for the people the lost right of possession of all the 
fruits of their labor and remodel the tax laws of the country in 
accordance with the Government’s need for revenue as a traitor 
and an enemy of American industry. The fatal effect of their 
teachings manifests itself in many ways. Our tariff tax laws 
are saturated with privilege, and our statute book is disgraced 
with legislation which grants direct bounties from the public 
Treasury to private individuals. 

A great portion of our people, smarting under the wrong in- 
flicted by an unjust tax system, are striking blindly about them 
for relief. Instead of bending all of their energies to breaking 
up the partnership of the Government with those private enter- 
prises which tax their earnings with merciless regularity and 
persistence, they are demanding that «ll anchors be cut loose, 
all landmarks discarded, and the Government pushed out into 
the dangerous sea of paternalism. It shall be the business of 
Government to have the ownership and conduct of all agencies 
of transportation; and it shall establish a monetary system which 
will lead the people to become a great nation of borrowers and 
thereby encourage improvident and extravagant habits. 

These people have lost sight for a time of that cardinal prin- 
ciple, which is of the very essence of freedom, that the duties of 
government begin and end with the protection of the rights of 
person and property; that all any man has a right to ask of so- 
ciety is freedom of speech, freedom of action, and an unmolested 
possession of the results of his labor, and all that government 
can safely dois to protect him in these rights. Still it is not 
strange. For thirty years the protectionist has taught that the 
Government is all-powerful; that it is paternal in its nature and 
functions; that it can direct the energies of the. citizen in the 
affairs of his private life better than he can hope to do, and that 
it is - province to control the distribution of wealth among the 
people. 

As under that distribution the proportion of wealth owned by 
our farmers grows less and the struggle of the laboring man for 
a fair division of the product of his labor becomes more urgent 
and determined, it is not to be wondered, as much as it is to be 
deplored, that they demand that Government should exceed its 
rightful functions and arrogate to itself powers with which it 
will surely subvert in time to come the liberties of the people. 

The plain duty lying at the door of every American citizen 1s 
the reform of our tax laws. Unjust, dishonest, and unconstitu- 











tional taxation is the greatest evil of the time, and its chief cita- 
del is in our tariff system. Currency reforms will avail nothing 
while the robber continues to piunder the people from the cradle 
to the grave, and ballot reform can be but a weak protection to 
an honest and upright suffrage while we continue to place in the 
hands of the enemy the most efficient weapons with which to war 
cainst it. 
“The ower of the Government to tax must be confined to its 
need of revenue, and the industries of the country be placed upon 
a legitimate and respectable basis, where they must depend for 
success upon industry, economy, and skillful and prudent man- 
agement, and not an ability, given by tax laws, to plunder the 
people of the land. This must be done with moderation and ab- 
solute justice. Where benefits are taken away burdens should 
be removed. If the duty on one article is lowered or removed, 
justice and fairness demand that corresponding reductions be 
made on those materials which enter into its manufacture. This 
can be done only by a systematic, comprehensive revision of the 
whole system by schedules. The people are demanding their 
own, no more and no less. They would not strike a blow in the 
spirit of vengeance or retaliation and would not do an injustice to 
asingle industry. But’ they dodemand a thorough revision of 


our tariff laws and a gradual reduction of duties to a revenue | 


basis, and that demand must be heeded. 
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REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN F. SHIVELY, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 5, 1892. 


The House having under consideration the sundry civil appropriation 
bill— 


Mr. SHIVELY said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: The vote on the pending conference report will | 


close the record of expenditures for the first session of the Fifty- 
second Congress. This list of expenditures discloses the mass 
of liabilities which came to this House as an inheritance from 
the legislation of the Fifty-first Congress. First, there is aclass 
of expenditures created by acts of that Congress by which ap- 


propriations are made in advance continuing through aseries of | 
years. Of such is the subsidy for ocean mails, amounting to | 
$390,290, and the sugar ee $10,000,000. Second, judgments 


of courts on claims referred by the last Congress and presented 
to this for payment. Of this class are the Indian depredation 


claims, to the amount of $487,252. Third, liabilities created di- | 


rectly by acts of the last Congress. Among these are $48,000,000 
additional for pensions and $2,048,350 for the salaries of 1,705 ad- 
ditional officers and clerks. These are but samples of the lia- 
bilities coming over from the last Congress, which, exclusive of 
expenditures for new battle ships and public buildings author- 
ized by that Congress, but appropriated for by this, amount to 
$79,527 ,602.62. This is a sum one-fifth larger than the entire 
net ordinary expenses of the General Government for the year 
1860. Gentlemen across the aisle find a complete aoswer to 
their charge of extravagance against this House in the legisla- 
tion for which they themselves invite the approbation of the 
eople. 
: The expenditures of the present session of Congress, including 
all the foregoing liabilities, amount to $507,701,380. The ex- 
penditures for the second session of the last Congress,when there 
was no river and harbor bill, were $541,230,672. After includ- 
ing all appropriations for the payment of liabilities created by 
the last Congress, the expenditures of the present session are 
$34,000,000 less than the expenditures of the last session. Ex- 
clusive of the appropriations for the payment of liabilities con- 
tracted by new legislation in the lastCongress, the expenditures 
by the present session are $114,000,000 less than the expenditures 
of the last session. In addition to this sum, allowance should be 
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made for the appropriation by this Congress for the construction | 
of battle ships, public buildings, and other public works author- | 


ized but not appropriated for by the last Congress, and which 
constitute a partof the totalexpenditures of this session to which 
I have called attention. Also in this total expenditure is the 
increase of appropriations rendered necessary by the growth and 
extension of the postal service. These facts contribute to show 
the faithful husbandry and judicious expenditure of the public 
funds by this House inso far as within its control. 

The sundry civil bill of the last session of Congress carried 
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$38,395,363. The sundry civil bill of this session, and to which 
the pending conference report relates, carries $27,837,228, or a 
decrease from the last session of $10,558,137. The Army bill of 
the last session carried $24,613,529. The Army bill for this ses- 
sion carries $25,308,499, or a decrease of $385,020. The diplo- 
matic and consular bill of the last session carried $1,656,925. 
The same bill at this session carries $1,604,945, or a decrease of 
$52,380. The District of Columbia bill carried at the last ses- 
sion $5,597,125. The same biil carries at this session $5,323,414, 
or a decrease of $273,711. The legislative, executive, and judi- 
ciary bill of the last session carried $22,027,674. The same bill 
at this session carries $21,899,252, or a decrease of $138,424. The 
fortifications bill of the lastsession carried $3,774,803. The same 
bill at this session carries $2,734,276, or a decrease of $1,040,527. 
The Indian bill at the last session carried $16,386,284. The 
same bill at this session carries $7,664,047, or a decrease of 
$8,722,237. The naval bill at the last session carried $31,541,654. 
The same bill at this session carries $23,543,385, or a decrease 
of $7,998,269. The miscellaneous appropriations at the last ses- 
sion were $19,498,531. The same appropriations at this session 
are $3,153,000, or a decrease of $16,345,531. The river and har- 
bor bill of the first session of the last Congress appropriated 
$25,136,295. The river and harbor bill of this session appro- 
priates $21,153,618, or a decrease of $3,938,677. The only in- 
creases are in the Post-Office and pension bills and slightincreases 
in the azricultural and Military Academy bills. Let it also be 
noted thet these general appropriation bills as they originally 
passed this House carried $18,725,681 less than when they came 
back to us from the Senate; that the increases by the Senate 
were reduced $12,937,613 by the House, and that as they became 
laws they carried $22,095,724 less than the estimates submitted 
to us by the Administration. 

The total expenditures of the Fiftieth Congress were $817,- 


963,859.80. The total expenditures of the Fifty-first Congress 


were $1,035,920.20, or an increase over the prior Congress of 


| $217,723,061.40. With two or three justifiable exceptions, this 


inercase of $217,723,061 represented new and original schemes of 
expenditure. It opened up new objects for the dissipation of the 
Federal revenues. [thatched anew brood of appetites, each grow- 


| ing with what it feeds on, and each feeding on the taxes of the 


people. It quickened into life a new mob of private, local, and 
special interests, many of which made a truce with fate and em- 
balmed themselves in continuing appropriations over which this 
House has had no control. These interests are fortified by a 
Senate and Executive whose principles made them preferred 
creditors at the public treasury, and whose power protects them 
in their new privileges. But, despite the clamor at the other end 
of the Capitol, and the importunities of Executive Department, 
this House has reduced expenditures and distinctly accentuated 
the issue of economy as against extravagance in the administra- 
tion of the Government. 

The difference, Mr. Speaker, between the two great political 
parties on the question of the proper objects, scope, and lim- 
itations of Federal expenditure is organic and elementary. It 
grows out of two directly conflicting ideas of government, 
each honestly entertained and courageously proclaimed. It is 
a matter of mental habit, of instinct, of education. A pariy 
that believes and proclaims that foreigners are paying our tariff 
taxes naturally deems it a virtue to devise new schemes for the 
distribution of these alien gratuities among our own people. A 
party that believes and teaches that all taxes going into the 
Federal Treasury are coined from the sweat of our own people 
recognizes it as a solemn duty to vigilantly scrutinize and care- 
fully guard public expenditures. A party that holds that taxa- 
tion is a producing force, and an agent of industrial prosperity, 
is easily reconciled to disbursements calling for the largest ex- 
ercise of the taxing power. A party that holds that taxation in 
whatever form and by whatever name is a draft on the earnings, 
the profits, and the resources of the citizen, feels enjoined to ex- 
»end the fruits of taxation with the frugality that minimizes its 

urdens. A party that views the Federal Government as a sort 
of good-natured cow which all Americans may milk and no 
Americans need feed experiences a sense of personal philan- 
thropy in the off-hand recklessness of its vicarious liberality in 
expending the Federal revenues. A party which views the F'ed- 
eral Governmentas the agent of the citizen for certain purposes, 
producing nothing itself and subsisting solely on the contribu- 
tions of the citizen, feels under bond to disburse the Federal rev- 
enues only for the execution of the specific purposes for which 
such government was ordained. A party that sees in govern- 


| ment a perennial alien-fed fountain of wealth, the function of 


which is to furnish sustenance to the citizen, cheerfully wel- 
comes a billion-dollar Congress as a triumph of enlarged genius 
and sublimated statesmanship. A party that sees in the Govern- 
ment the repository of delegated powers, all concessions from the 
people, a political entity utterly barren of pecuniary supply ex- 
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cept as gathered at last from the labor of the people, deprecates 
and condemns a billion-dollar Congress as the herald of im- 
poverishment and the precursor of decay. The dogmas of the 
one party tend as certainly to reckless prodigality as the princi- 
ples of the other tend to careful supervision and judicious econ- 
omy. 

On the issue raised by this fundamental difference between 
the parties, this House, amid peculiarly hostile environments 
and adverse influences, has vindicated the settled traditions and 
historic spirit of the American Democracy. It has trod the 
course of prudence between the parsimony that dwarfs and the 
profligacy that debauches. It has not ignored the lessons of 
history that many nations have been ruined by extravagance, 
not one by economy. It has equipped its party for an appeal 
back to the people for that supremacy in the Executive and both 
legislative branches of the Government, by which may be made 
certain those more organic reforms in national expenditure 
which an adverse Senate and Executive now render impossible. 
Itcan well submit its record in confidence to that common sense of 
the people which at last triumphs over the rhetoric of the inter- 
ested empiric and the maxims of the thrifty politician. It has 
exemplified the principles and observed the temper of the old lead- 
ers of the Democracy which led the brilliant Blaine to say, in his 
book entitled ‘‘ Twenty Years of Congress,” that ‘‘ during the long 
period of their domination they guarded the Treasury against 
every form of corruption and every attempt at extravagance.” 

THE TARIFF POLICY OF THIS HOUSE. 


It is the function of practical statesmanship to act with refer- 
ence toactual and not hypothetical conditions. When this House 
organized last December the ink was scarcely dry on the tariff 
act of 1890. The revulsion of public sentiment against that and 
other legislation, which gave the Democrats over 140 majerity 
in this House, left the Senate still Republican and of covrse did 


“not reach the President. The Democrats were in control of but 


one of the three agencies necessary in perfecting legislation. 
The President, in his annual message at the opening of this Con- 
gress, defended the act of 1890 against the verdict of the people 
at the polls. It was perfectly apparent that no general tariff bill 
would receive favorable consideration in the Senate or by the 
President. It will b2 remembered that the minority of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means in the Fifty-first Congress wisely de- 
cided to submit no minority bill with their report. Responsi- 
bility and power should go together. There are times when it 
is idle folly to assume the one without possession of the other. 
That course rightly kept the issue against the act of 1890 where 
it properly belonged. But the American people had the right 
to believe, in view of the decisive verdict at the polls, that the 
Senate would join in correcting at least some of the palpable 
blunders in the act of 1890. Wise policy and good politics 
suggested that as against a general tariff bill a series of practi- 
cal measures correcting distinct abuses of the Federal taxing 
power be sent tothe Senate. Iffavorably considered and enacted 
into law,so much the better for the psople; if not favorably con- 
sidered, the issue would only be sharpened and emphasized 
against the party that resists the popular will. This policy had 
the practically unanimous indorsement of the tariff-reform sen- 
timentofthe country, and after careful consideration was adopted. 


THE WOOL AND WOOLEN GOODS BILL. 

In pursuance of its tariff policy this House passed a bill re- 
ducing the duty on manufaetures of wool from specific and ad 
valorem rates, equivalent to an average of 99 percent, to an av- 
erage of less than 35 percent ad valorem. It reduced the duty 
on woolen hats, blankets, and flannels for uniicrwear from the 
present rate, equivalent to 82 per cent ad valorem, to 25 per 
cent. Only on the highest priced woolen goods did the bill leave 
the rate of duty over 35 per cent. It also provided for the re- 
peal of the duty on wool fixed by the act of 1890, and under which 
duty wool has reached the lowest price within the memory of 
the oldest sheep-raiser in the country. 

The best authority on the subjectshows that Port Philip fleece 
and Ohio medium approach the nearest being of the same qual- 
ity of any foreign and domestic wools. Yet in spite of our high 
tariff on wool the statistics covering the period from 1866 to the 
present time show that the price of Port Philip fleece in the 
London market and the price of Ohio medium in the Boston 
market have been practically the same. The Boston price for 
Ohio medium for Tioga 1866, was 50 cents, while the London 

rice oi Port Philip fleece at the same time was 52 cents. The 

oston price of Ohio medium for February, 1875, was 49 cents, 
while the price of Port Philip fleece in London for the same 
month was 49 cents. The Boston price of Ohio medium for Feb- 
ruary, 1880, was 54 cents, while the London price of Port Philip 
fleece was 46 cents. The Boston price of Ohio medium for Feb- 
ruary, 1885, was 33 cents, while the London price of Port Philip 
fleece was 38 cents. The Boston price of Ohio medium for Feb- 
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ruary, 1890, and the London price for Port Philip fleece for the 
same month wereeach 37 cents. Thesame substantial similarit y 
of prices appear for each month throughout these twenty-six 
years. Both Ohiomedium and Port Philip fleece as here quoted 
are washed wools. It is perfectly apparent that if the duty on 
Ohio medium protected the price, this wool should have brought 
all these years from 20 to 25 cents a pound more in the Boston 
market than Port Philip fleece in the London market. Both 
the statistics showing this similarity of coin prices and the au- 
thority showing the approximate similarity of these wools in 
quality were furnished to the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means of this House by Mr. S. N. D. North, the Re- 
publican expert on wool and manufactures of wool, in charge of 
the statistics on this subject in the Census Bureau. 

It is clear that the tariff on wool does not protect the wool- 
grower; that, in the language of Mr. North, ‘‘ the foreign wools 
imported do not represent an equal number of pounds of domes- 
tic wool displaced, but increase the market for domestic wool;” 
that the grade of foreign wools imported into the United States 
no more compete with our domestic wools than sugar competes 
with the grapes with which it is mixed in the manufacture of 
wine; that, on the contrary, the use of the one is essential to the 
largest use of the other; that to exclude the one or increase by 
a tariff its price is to limit the use, lessen the demand, and de- 
press the price of the other, and induce resort to the use of 
shoddy in the place of it. 

The census of 1890 shows that the manufacture of shoddy in 
the United States had increased 88 per cent since 1880, and that 
in the year 1890 61,626,261 pounds of shoddy was used in the 
woolen factories of the country. Each pound of this shoddy is 
equal to 3 pounds of wool in the grease or 1 pound of scoured 
wool. On the basis of the wool clip per sheep for the year 1890 
this 61,626,261 pounds of shoddy was equal to the fleece of 29,- 
605,168 sheep. tn the meantime we find that in the census year 
1890 there were in the country 271 idle woolen factories. The 
number of sheep in the States east of the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri rivers, according to the Bureau of Statistics, decreased 
from 37,685,000 in 1868 to 18,476,000 in 1890, while the number 
of sheep in practically every free-wool country in the world has 
steadily increased. The tariff act of 1890 gave aboom to Ameri- 
can shoddy and enlarged the use of adulterants, while under it 
the price of wool has gore to the lowest point within one hun- 
dred years. 

A Republican member of the Committee on Ways and Means 
unconsciously emphasized the wisdom of the line of attack on 
the tariff adopted by this House when in debate he warned all 
the protected interests of the country to come to the rescue of 
the duty on wool, which he characterized as the “ keystone of 
the whole structure of protection.” This policy unmasked the 
conspiracy by which a duty on wool is flung into the tariff sched- 
ule, not for revenue, not to protect the woolgrower, but for the 
political purpose of humbugging the American farmer into vot- 
ing for a general tariff system that protects him on nothing he 
has to sell and taxes himoneverything he must buy. The duty 
on wool is the worthless sop thrown to the farmer to swindle him 
into voting for a long series of other duties which are pressing 
agriculture to the deadline of bankruptcy. 

It requires but a moment’s reflection to see that legislation 
that prevents the untrammeled assembling and mixing of the 
raw materials of manufacture represses the price of raw mate- 
rials and increases the cost of the finished product to the loss of 
everybody and the gain of nobody. Thisis the malevolent func- 
tion of the duty on wool. The wool and woolen-goods bill, as it 
passed this House, had the express approval of some of the larg- 
est woolgrowers in the United States. It was defended an this 
floor by two of the largest manufacturers of woolen goods in the 
country. Ifenacted into law it means a larger investment of 
American capital, larger employment of American labor, larger 
demand for American wools, in the end less importation of woolen 

goods, and a wider and more varied American manufacture of 
woolen fabrics. It meansless shoddy. It means cheaper, more 
durable, more comfortable, and more healthful clothing for the 
American people. If enacted into law it carries more of relief, 
comfort, and prosperity to American homes than any act of Con- 
gress in a quarter of a century. 


THE TIN-PLATE BILL. 


This House has passed a bill reducing the duty on tin plate, 
terne plate, and taggers’ tin to 1 cent per pound, and on and after 
October 1, 1894, remitting these articles to the free list. The 
very words of paragraph 143 of the act of 1890, which increased 
the duty on tin and terne plates to 2.2 cents per pound, were 
written by W. C. Cronnemeyer, a manufacturer of galvanized 
sheet iron, of Demmler, Pa. The history of the operations 
within the past two years of the men who procured the increase 
of duty in that act shows conclusively that it was not their pur- 








pose to manufacture tin and terne plate in the United States. 
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They procured a high duty on tin plate to enable them to com- | 


pel the American people to pay high prices for their granite ware 
as a substitute for kitchen tinware. They ee the high 
duty on terne plate to enable them to sell their galvanized 
rooiing iron at higher prices as a substitute for terne plate 
‘oofing. 

Therutterly fraudulent purpose and character of this duty is 
shown by the rulings of the Treasury Department, which hold 
that sheet iron, or what are called black plates, which have been 
hot rolled, pickled, annealed, and cold rolled in Wales, and then 
brought to this country and dipped in imported tin, in an im- 
ported tinning pot, by an imported workman, are ‘‘ tin plate pro- 
duced in the United States.” The iron or steel billet need not 
be American, the tin need not be American, the lead need not 
be American, and even the black plates need not be American. 
It has been conclusively shown by personal investigation in the 
so-called tin-plate faetories that the 5,240,830 pounds of Ameri- 
can tin and terne plate reported to the Treasury Department for 
the nine months ending March 31, 1892, is imported black plates 
simply coated with tin or tin and lead in this country. The 
importations of black plates for the same nine months were 


5,418,552 pounds, while the importations of the same plates for 
the entire fiscal year ending June 30, 1890, before the American 


tin-plate era, were only 2,298 pounds. 

The contention at the other end of the Capitol that the in- 
crease in the importations of black plates under the act of 1890 
is only apparent, and ‘is due to a different classification of this 
form of sheet iron and not to the fact that they are imported to 
be dipped in tin, carries its own answer. The importation of 
black plates for the three months ending September 30, 1891, was 
786,603 pounds, while the importation of the same plates for 
the three months ending March 31, 1892, was 3,657,703 pounds. 
Both these importations occurred under the same law and the 
same classification. The differencs in amount is due to the fact 
that more black plates were required to make the 3,004,037 
pounds of so-called American tin and terne plate reported tothe 
Government for the quarter ending March 31, 1892, than were 
required to make the 826,922 pounds reported for the quarter 
ending September 30, 1891. The 8,000,000 pounds of American 
tin and terne plate reported for the quarter ending June 30, 1892, 
is of precisely the same character. It is the product of an alien 
industry simply coated in this country. If every pound of the 
680,000,000 pounds of tin and terne plate annually consumed in 
the United States were made in the same way, the industry would 
net less than one-half million dollars to American labor, every 
dollar of which would cost American tin and terne plate consum- 
ing industries not less than from $25 to $30. 

On April 12, 1892, the National Galvanized Iron Association and 
American graniteware men held a meeting in Pittsburg. The 
American Tin-Plate Manufacturers’ Association held a meeting in 
the same city on the same day. The public press announced that 
overtures were made-for a consolidation. On June 2, the same 
associations met in the same city and perfected a consolidation, 
with Mr. John Jarrett as secretary of the combination. Noone 
is deceived. The tin-plate feature of the organization is purely 
political, mythical, and elusive. The graniteware and gal- 
vanized rooting iron trust constitute the whole organization for 
real manufacturing and profit-getting purposes. Consolidation 
was easy, however ludicrously solemn may have been the for- 
malities. No business man finds it difficult to pool his interests 
with himself. 

The present Administration is supervising the new tin-plate 
industry. It furnishes printed blanks to the manufacturers on 
which to make their returns and pays the expense out of the 
public Treasury. It furnishes a special agent to travel over the 
country and write up glowing accounts of the progress of the in- 
dustry, and pays him out of the public Treasury. It publishes 
these essays and reports from time to time, and pays for all out 
of the public Treasury. It liberally advertises a long list of 
firms, a few of which dip imported black plates, but many of 
which are paying no attention whatever to the new dipping in- 
dustry,'and generously pays the bills out of the public Treasury. 
Added to all this, the act of 1890 permits these manufacturers to 
charge the American people $180 for an amount of tin plate for 
which no other people in the world pay more than $100. 


Now, what is the real value of the official information so in- | 
dustriously collected and carefully circulated by the Adminis- | 
he elements themselves seem to be maliciously con- | 


tration? 
spiring to fix the value of official documents and the status of 
the American tin-plate industry at the same time. The Coates 
& Co.’s tin-plate factory of Baltimore, officially reported by the 
Administration with an investment of $150,000, has been totally 
destroyed by fire at a loss of $50,000, well insured. The Neid- 
ringhaus Tin-Plate Works of St. Louis, officially reported with 
an investment of $400,000, have been destroyed by fire at a loss 
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of $15,000, properly insured. The N. & G. Taylor Company's 
tin-plate works in Philadelphia, officially reported with a pres- 
ent and prospective investment of $400,000, have been destroyed 
by fire with a loss of $2,500. The Anderson Tin-Plate Works of 
Anderson, Ind., officially reported and advertised with an in- 
vestment of $20,000, have been closed out by the sheriff for less 
than $300. The Keystone Tin-Plate Factory of Philadelphia, 
officially reported and patronized, has been closed and offered 
for sale. The McKinley Tin-Plate Company of Pittsburg, offi- 
cially reported and patronized, has dissolved and retired from 
business by vote of the stockholders. Such is the fatality that 
seems to he in wait for this officially reported, advertised, pa- 
tronized, and generously “estimated ” industry. 

But as the mortality of our original American tin-plate estab- 
lishments increases the product of the new industry also increases. 
Welsh tin-plate manufacturers have established in and near Phil- 
adelphia tinning attachments to their Welsh tin-plate factories. 
They have sent over tinning pots and Welsh workmen to oper- 
ate them. They use thesame pots, the same tin, the same plates, 
and the same labor as if the tinning were done on the other side. 
By this‘scheme they bring in, under a duty of $1.65, 100 pounds 
of black plates, which have been wrought through the various 
processes of manufacture in their Welsh mills, run them through 
their tinning pots, and sell them to the American people 
under a protection of $2.20. As the same cost attends the 
tinning on this side as on the other the 55 cents difference be- 
tween the duty on the black plates and the duty on tin plates 
goes as a clear subsidy into the pocket of the Welsh manufac- 
turers, with as much more as Americans are credulous enough 
to pay on the score of patriotism and devotion to home industry. 
The Welsh laborer gets the wazes, the Welsh manufacturer 
across the sea gets the profit and subsidy, the Administration 
gets the increased statistics, and the American people get to 
pay $15,000,000 additional per year for their tin and te: ne plate. 

In the debate on the tin-plate bill it was conelusively shown 
that the duty on tin and terne plate in the act of 1890 increases 
the cost to the 6,000 tin and terne plate consuming shops, fae- 
tories, and canneries of the country at least $15,000,000 addi- 
tional each year for their raw material; that the increase of the 
duty by that act reduced the pay rollof eight American can fac- 
tories alone $42,789 for the first four months of 1892 a; compared 
with the corresponding four months of 1891; that it has thrown 
American labor out of employment, reduced American wages, 
and compelled the shifting of American capital from industries 
built up by years of patient toil into other enterprises: that it 
has thwarted the development of the American fruit, vegetable, 
fish, and meat-canning industrie3, ard arrested the growth and 
menaced the existence of our American export canned-goods 
traie, which for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, reached 
$68,445,906, or over three times the value, minus the duty, of all 
the tin and terne plate consumed in the country that year. 

A study of the world’s production of tin plat» ani the course 
of that article in the market discloses the infinite folly of a pol- 
icy that seeks to substitute the tricks of politics and necromancy 
of legislation for independent, self-reliant business enterprise. 
The London Board of Trade returns show that the shipments of 
tin plate from Wales to all the world for the first four months of 
this year were 477,356 boxes in excess of the shipments for the 
corresponding four months of 1890. New markets for tin plate 
are opened up in the fruit regionsof the Mediterranean and in the 
oil fieldsof Russia. Newshipments are made to Australia, South 
Africa, the East Indies, and to the South and Central American 
States. The ordinances of nature, more potent than acts of Con- 
gress, require mankind, when the food supply is closed at one 
point, to seek it at another. Every box of tin plate sent to those 
countries is so much wrapper for the preservation and transpor- 
tation of fruits, vegetables, meats, and oil, which, in the course 
of trade, will appear in the world’s markets in competition with 
the products of our own farms, gardens, and mines. In spite of 
all the intricate complications of modern commerce, the man who 
makes the wrapper generally procures his food at last from the 
man who uses the wrapper. Thirty years ago not a cargo of 
wheat had crossed the equator from the fields of the southern 
to the markets of the northern hemisphere. By the assistance 
of our policy of restriction and obstruction of trade the products 
of the fields of India, Australia, and the Argentine Republic are 
to-day steadily crowding American breadstuffs from the break- 
fast tables of Western Europe. The increased duty on tin plate 
in the act of 1890 is doing for our export canned-goods trade what 
our general policy of restriction has done for our general agri- 
cultural export trade. The tin-plate bill passed by this House 
is a measure to repeal privileges. It isa bill to restore rights. 
It is a bill to correct that wanton perversion of the Federal tax- 
ing power thatsacrificed real productive American industries to 
what at the time was a conjectural alventure, and is to-day a 
mere expensive tinning attachment to an alien industry. 
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THE COTTON-TIE BILL. 

This House passed a bill ‘‘to admit free of duty bagging for 
cotton, machinery for manufacturing bagging, cotton ties, and 
cotton gins.” Cotton is one of our largest agricultural staples. 
It constitutes the chief item of our export trade. It is on the 
free list. Cotton, like wheat, being the product of an export 
industry, can not be protected by tariff duties. Not long since 
the bagging trust advanced the price of bagging to the cotton- 
planter over 100 per cent. Such arbitrary increase of price 
badly handicaps the American planter in the export market, 
where his competitors are subject to no such exactions. It is 
inequitable that the cotton-raiser should be compelled period- 
ically to pay trust prices on his bagging and ties while selling 
his crop at prices fixed by the cotton supply of the whole world. 
The equity that allows the Standard Oil Company a rebate on 
tin plate, thus making tin plate to that great export2r of petro- 
leum practically free, should not be denied to the exporters of 
cotton simply because they purchase their bagging and ties in 
the home rather than in a foreign market. The cotton industry 
is at present undergoing the severest depression in thirty years. 
The duties which the bill removes yield practically no revenue. 
They should be remitted as an act of tardy justice to a large in- 
dustry which bears many of the burdens of tariff taxation, while, 
from the nature of the industry and the tariff system, receiving 
no compensating benefits. 

THE SILVER-LEAD ORE BILL. 

By the act of 1890 a duty of 1} cents per pound was placed on 
the lead contents of silver-lead ore. Mexican silver-lead ore is 
what is known as a flux ore. It is necessary in the reduction of 
American dry ores. The prosperity of American dry-ore min- 
ing depends much on the supply of proper fluxing ores. The 
Mexican ores, containing as they do a large per cent of lead, 
are their own flux. The duty on lead bullion, the lead contents 
of silver-lead ores reduced, is 2 cents per pound. The duty on 
the Mexican lead ore, and the difference in the cost of transpor- 
tation between the ores and the lead contents after smelting, 
make it cheaper to smelt the Mexican oresin Mexico and ship 
the pig or bar lead into the United States than to transport the 
ores and smelt them in the United States. That legislation has 
induced an exodus of $5,000,000 American capital to Mexico, 
where it has been invested in smelters which are reducing from 
1,000 to 1,200 tons of ore per day. The lead product is shipped 
to the United States. The American lead miners thus have 
even greater competition in the lead market than before. The 
American dry-ore miner is subjected to increased charges for a 
flux to reduce his ores. Mexican labor isemployed to smelt the 
ores that would otherwise be smeited in the United States by 
American labor. The Mexican Government, after accepting the 
advantages of our folly, reciprocated by advancing the duties 
against our meat products and breadstuffs. Such are the results 
of placing a duty on silver-lead ores by the act of 1890, instigated 
by a little syndicate of speculators in prospective wet-ore mines. 
This House passed a bill restoring to the free list this article so 
essential to the prosperity of large American industries. 

THE BINDING-TWINE BILL. 

When the tariff bill was pending in ths Fifty-first Congress 
the Senat> adopted an amendment placing binding-twine on the 
free list. It was notorious that the price of binding-twine had 
been arbitrarily dominated by the National Cordage Trust. 
That House, in pursuance of its policy toward powerful and well 
organized interests, placed this article back in the dutiable 
schedule and the Senate receded from its position. It is shown 
by documentary evidence before the Committee on Ways and 
Means in this House that the great majority of the American 
binding-twine factories are to-day members of the National 
Cordage Trust. Manilla, jute, sun, and sisal grass, from which 
binding-twine is made, are already on the free list. This House 
passed a bill placing binding-twine on the free list. Tofree list 
this article is to enable the American farmers to buy the 50,000 
tons of binding-twine which they use each year at competitive 
instead of combination prices. It would leave them to buy their 
twine under the same market conditions that control the price of 
the wheat they sell. 

THE CLOTHING BILL. 

The present tariff law permits American citizens on returning 
from foreign countries to bring with them free of duty almost 
unlimited quantities of wearing apparel,so long as such articles 
are for their own personal use. This House passed a bill limit- 
ing such admissions to $100. That bill is equitable without ref- 
erence to a protective or revenue tariff. If the tariff isfor reve- 
nue, no citizen should be exempt from it. If the tariff isfor pro- 
tection, no citizen should dodge its virtues or ignore its vices. 
No citizen should repeal for himself by travel the tax which the 
Government exacts from the humble patron of the village store. 
It is estimated that 100,000 Americans go to Europe each year. 


It is claimed that the wearing appzrel and personal effects which 
they purchase abroad and bring into the United States fre. o: 
duty amount to many million dollars’ worth annually. Let each 
citizen pay his stipend of revenue into the Federal Treasury, 
Men who can afford to travel should be reconciled to being fined 
by the Government, when men who ean not afford to travel must 
submit to being fined whether they want to or not. Tax col- 
lecting may be prejudicial to travel, but no more so than it is to 
staying at home. 
THE POLICY VINDICATED. 

The free wool and free lead ore bills‘are aimed against that 
wasteful feature of our tariff system which by subjecting raw ma- 
terials to high duties increases the cost of production, enhanc.s 
the prices of the finished product, narrows consumption, and cir- 
cumscribes trade. The cotton-tie and binding-twine bills look 
to the remission of duties, which, while yielding no revenue to 
the public treasury, are used to facilitate the organization of 
trusts which arbitrarily advance prices without reference to the 
cost of production. The schedule of reduced duties proposed on 
woolen goods contemplates the raising of necessary revenue by 
low rates on finished products as against the crippling process 
of high rates on raw material. The tin-plats bill, in addition to 
admitting free of duty articles that are essential raw mate: ial to 
important American industries, repudiates that new vice of leg- 
islation that sacrifices present active and growing industri s to 
prospective ventures and speculative enterprises. The clothing 
bill seeks to remedy a defect that defrauds the revenues and per- 
mits invidious distinctions between the opulent and the less fa- 
vored citizen. Each bill is directad to some distinct abuse o! 
the taxing power. Each, if enacted into law, would carry a 
specific measure of relief to the people. 

A Republican member of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
in a recent magazine article, says that these bills ‘‘if enacted 
into law would not only repeal the McKinley tariff of 189). but 
utterly destroy the last vestige of our protective policy.” Thus 
the policy of this House has directed the contention to the 
principle instead of involving the question in a paltry contro- 
versy over conflicting schedules. It has taken every opponent 
of tariff reform out of the shelter of the combination. It has 
left him without the excuse to his constituents that he would 
have responded to the popular will as expressed at the polls and 
voted for particular measures of relief if unmixed with the num- 
berless details of a general bill. By this course the House has 
kept the issue clear and sharp against the act of 1890. It has 
confronted the other branch of Congress with a series of bills 
ample in number and variety to prove to the American people 
that power in all the departments of government is necessary to 
reformation. It has left to the Democracy of the nation the 
strongest case on which to appea! for a reaffirmation of the vei- 
dict of 1890 and the return of a taviff-reform administration 
complete in all its branches when a general, comprehensive, and 
scientific revision of the whole tariff system may be entered on 
with confidences and pursued with success. 


LABOR LEGISLATION. 

This Hous2 has originated and passed an eight-hour bill which 
gives the first substantial and effective recognition by the Federal 
Government to the eight-hour movement. 

It has passed a bill to compel railway companies engaged in 
interstate commerce to adopt a system of coupling appliances to 
safeguard the lives and limbs of their employés. 

It has passed a bill equalizing the privileges and advantages 
of labor laws among the employés of the various departments of 
the Government. 

It has passed a joint resolution authorizing and instructing 
the Commissioner of Labor to investigat2 the conditions.of labor 
in the slums of cities of 200,009 ov more population, and anp o- 
priating $20,000 to prosecutessuch investigation. 

It has enacted a provision of law which places the seal of Fed- 
eral condemnation on the Pinkerton armed detective system. 

PENSION LEGISLATION. 

The House has passed a bill granting a pension of $12 per 
month to the army nurses of the late war. 

It has passed a bill establishing an intermediate grade of pen- 
sion between the $50 and $72 per month rats. 

It has passed a bill extending the provisions of the act of June 
27, 1890, to Confederate soldiers who subsequently served in and 
were honorably discharged from the Army or Navy of th: 
United States. 

It has passed a bill providing that informalities in the execu- 
tion of an application for pension may be corrected without com- 
pelling the claimant to file a new application. 

It has passed a bill amending an invidious rule of evidence and 
providing that, other things being equal, the testimony of a pri- 
vate soldier shall bs entitled to the sam2 weight in det2rmining 
pension cases as that of a commissioned officer. 











It has passed a bill giving to all claimants or their attorneys 
the right to personally inspect the evidence and all papers in 
their claims. 

MISCELLANEOUS BILLS. 

This Hous2 has passed a bill restoring to the public domain 
54,000,000 acres of land unearned by railway companies to whom 
granted by reason of their failure tocomply with the conditions 
of the grant. 

It has passed a bill to facilitate the progress, economize the 
expense, and improve the character of the architecture of the 
publie buildings of the United States. 

It has passed a bill granting American registry to certain steam- 
ships and enlarging the area of ocean commerce under the Amer- 
ican flag. 

[It has passed bills giving statehood to the Territories of New 
Mexico and Arizona, and a measure of local self-government to 
the Territory of Utah. 

It has passed a bill to protect from loss innocent holders of na- 
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| bill to the Senate March 31: this House sent the same bill to 


tional-bank notes which have been fraudulently signed and put | 


in circulation. 
RESULTS OF ITS WORK. 


The foregoing bills are examples of the measures which, to- | 


gether with those providing for the current needs of the Gov- 
ernment, have received the attention and sanction of this House. 
To the advantage of the country and the credit of itself its rec- 


ord differs widely in the character of its legislation from that of | 


It has not fastened new and needless burdens 
on the people. It has not increased taxation, and passed acts to 
enrich and fortify privilege and monopoly. Unlike the last 
House, it has not passed a force bill, which, in the name of free 
elections, would man the polls in peaceful, self-governing com- 
munities with partisan mercenaries from distant parts of the 
country, authorize domiciliary visits by petty partisan emis- 
saries clothed with authority to detsrmine the qualifications 


the last House. 


of voters, empower partisan election supervisors appointed for | 


life by partisan influences for partisan purposes with practically 
unlimited authority over the registration, casting, counting, and 
custody of the ballots, drag the Federal judiciary into the con- 


flicts of partisan politics, revive the sectional distrust and strife | 


which by the attrition of years have given way to mutual re- 
spect, confidence, and good will, transform the whole machinery 
of the Federal Government into a partisan agency to perpetuate 
the rule of the dominant party, pay the campaign expenses of 
the party that happens to b2 in power out of the Federal Treas- 
ury, place the right of the voter to say who shall tax him at the 
merey of election returning boards, and then tax him to perpet- 
uate the system by which his voice is stifled and his taxes in- 
creased, and at last subvert every feature of popular government 
and substitutes for the untrammeled expression and registration 
of the public will the perfunctory findings of the partisan min- 
ions of executive power. 


ITS METHODS OF PROCEDURE. 


Nor, Mr. Speaker, has this House imitated the methods of its 
signally discredited predecessor. 
that lust for the innovation that can destroy, but does not re- 
form. It lays no claim to that blundering haste which in the 
last Congress on the most important measure of the session 
caused the President to sign a different bill from that passed by 
the two Houses. It has exhibited none of that peculiar rage to 
do business by which the last House passed a bill abolishing the 
State of Texas and incorporating the old Lone Star dominion in 
the Territory of Oklahoma. It hasaffected none of that boasted 
parliamentary impetuosity which, in the last House, abolished 
the jurisdiction of the United States Supreme Court and rele- 
gated the honored members of that august tribunal to their sal- 
aries, stewed terrapin, and champagne. There has been dis- 
played none of that peculiar, short-cut, physical aptitude for 
public affairs which compelled the leaders of the last House to 
appeal for unanimous consent to pass resolutions recalling from 
the President bills which their time, labor, and mind-saving 
methods had filled with ludicrous and fatal blunders. Unlike in 
the last House there has been no expulsion of a Representative 
from his seat on this floor on the determination of a party caucus 
and without consideration of or reference to the merits of the 
case. In brief, this House has pursued the methods under which 
careful consideration and reasonable debate are accorded to pub- 
lic measures as against those of its predecessor which flung open 
the doors of the public Treasury, lodged a brood of private inter- 
ests on the public revenues, then challenged the approval of pub- 
lic opinion, and received the most decisive and unqualified con- 
demnation. 

DILIGENCE IN THE WORK OF THE HOUSE. 
The last House at its long session sent the army appropriation 





| and expeditious execution of the public business. 
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the Senate March 21. The last House sent the diplomatic and 
consular bill to the Senate May 3; this House sant the same bill 
to the Senate May 3. The last House sent the deficiency bill to 
the Senate August 8; this House sent the same bill to the Senate 
June 27. The last House sent the Indian bill to the Senate June 
18; this House sent the same bill to the Senate March 1. The 
last House sent the pension appropriation bill to the Senate 
March 21; this House sent the same bill to the Senate March 7. 
The last House sent the Post-Office bill to the Senate June 24; 
this House sent the same bill to the Senate June 4. The last 
House sent the river and harbor bill to the Senate May 28; this 
House sent the same bill to the Senate May 9. The last House 
sent the sundry civil bill to the Senate June 17; this House sent 
the same bill to the Senate May 27. The last House adjourned 
its long session September 30; this House will adjourn at 11 
o'clock to-night, August 5. These facts indicate something of 
the energy and diligence of this House in disposing of the work 
before it. 
NO PARLIAMENTARY JUGGLERY. 


The presiding officer of this Hous? has p2rformed the difficult 


| duties of his high position with signal ability, courtesy, dignity, 


and impartiality. There has been none of that insolent p:ojec- 
tion of the power of the Chair into the parliamentary contests 
on this floor so common in the last House. The power of the or- 
ganization of the House has been exerted only to the orderly 
With a cour- 
age and justice which no extraneous force or influence could 
shake, the parliamentary rights of all the members have been 
scrupulously preserved. Nocabal has been permitted tostrangle 
consideration of important public measures. The individual 
repr-sentative has been given an opportunity to take his posi- 
tion and record his vote, answerable only to the constituents 
whose commission he bears. There has been impressed on the 
Hous? and the country the wholesome and reassuring example 
of impartial Speakership. Both what the House has done and its 


| method of doing it are pledges to the reénfranchisement of the 


plain people of the land in their rightful influence on the admin- 
istration of the affairs of government. 


APPENDIX A. 


The following appropriations made at this session-of Congress, or charged 
under permanent appropriations, are pursuant to requirements of laws 
passed during the last Congress: 

#390, 290. 00 
478, 252. 62 
230, 890. 00 
88, 000. 00 


I ne i , eciin bd ducasdbdesscncccsuves 
Ss Oe Cs nainn cud case sesecusctudnqemies 
a En ca uuenandeesecandsnsataccn 
For increase of judicial salaries -..........-.-. ada 
For additional clerks under new pension law_---._.....-.---- aoa 695, 420. 00 
re ne te IN a oe caesar acducacnus itinerant ik 620, 500. 00 
For pensions (estimated) ..............-------- tiedidaiind slowed ene 48, 000, 000. 00 
For diplomatic and consular officers’ salaries................-..- 25, 000. 00 
For redemption national-bank notes ................-...... sceene 9, 500, 000. 00 
125, 000. 00 
a I ne ee  hedu cane adage dcassdsavece 225, 000. 00 
For repayment toimporters -...--.-- t eRe ec 5, 000, 000. 00 


10, 000, 000. 00 
25, 000. 00 
833, 000. 00 

3, 291, 250. 00 


I ah ac hace nick cies nce aged ainda wend ethene cients ite ---. 79,527, 602. 62 


* | For debentures or drawbacks -.....- 
It has been given to none of | por hon ae re 


ST SE Ge i dei a dcdkieadketaS an skstous bbudedsousdons — 
Py OU I eta hacia in cand on wkaddgetiese 
For colleges for agriculture and mechanic art..................-. 
For the World's Fair ..........  aiahitiitsitly dbaden ii ineetcatianaoel 








APPENDIX B. 
Statement of appropriations by the Fifty-first Congress and at the first session of 
the Fifty-second Congress. 


| First session Fifty second Congress. 





Object. rrr enn — - — 
| Passed House. |Passed Senate. | Law. 
| 
Marigalture ........sc<-ssde<s- | #1, 753,600.00 | $1,781,300.00 | $1,789, 100. 00 
I, tniensodcnchpepebsanye eau | 25,064,618.75 | 24, 187,681.79 24, 206, 471. 79 
Diplomatic and consular -..--| 1, 489, 925. 00 | 1, 723, 455. 00 | 1,710, 715, 00 
District of Columbia... .....-.- | 5, 332, 934. 15 | 5, 085 5 | 5, 769. 544, 15 
Fortification ....... iene iead | 4, 521, 678. 00 | 4,% 5. 00 
NE SE iis nih nc cm atupiowdindiiias | 6, 022, 638. 75 | | 7,3 3. O2 
Legislative, executive, and | } 

I este dpcinisnneg 8 atintcenigietl 20, 842,446.75 | 21, 338, 768. 75 21, 030, 752. 75 
Military Academy -.-.......... 429, 996. 11 | 404, 776. 11 435, 296. 11 
FTE rca cntuetapiiehaagumating 22, 160,535.53 | 23, 116, 685, 53 24, 136, 035. 53 
POIs ib teknccnedeneeauee @123, 749, 368. 35 | @123, 787, 368.35 | @123, 779, 368. 35 
PP tits eecncatinvannne 71, 988, 698.99 | 72,461, 698.99 72, 226, 698. 99 


River and harbor -.. hepa 25, 136, 295. 00 






GEES CRUE chic cccuititindatniase €31, 100, 341. 38 
Deficiencies A......---.-....... 13, 295, 541. 64 
po eee 7, 010, 905. 27 


363, 132, 116 95 
131, 324, 131.70 


Totalregular ...........-. 
Permanent appropriations. - 





RNIN csi iccigi dhes dessa Resend eaccgeabeldebeterdened wari aidemc wa 194 456, 248. 65 
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APPENDIX B—Continued. 


| 
| 


Second session Fifty-first Congress. 


| Passed Senate. 


Law. 





Opbiect. oF 
nm Passed House. | 
a T re a 
DMTEIUEIO isin ict bc rtneeind $2,814,853. 50 
Army - tial 24, 630, 529. 19 
Diplomatic and consular ...- 1, 640, 425. 00 
District of Columbia .... -..-- 5, 390, 576.17 | 
FPOPtiRCOtOR ccnccccccccas cose 4, 478, 803. 00 | 
IND oi iin set's gclaets pelaedia sake inmate 12, 772, 415. 73 | 


Legislative, executive, and 


— 


$3, 068, 153. 50 
24, 629, 029. 19 


15, 134, 701. 98 | 


22, 096, 805. 25 
| 407, 064. 64 
31, 551, 654.78 
| 6135, 214, 785. 00 
77, 897, 222. 61 


$3, 028, 153. 50 
24, 613, 529. 19 
1, 656, 925. 00 
5, 597, 125. 17 
3, 774, 803. 00 
16, 386, 284. 86 


22, 027, 674. 75 
402, 064. 64 

31, 541, 654.78 

b 164, 550, 383. 34 
77, 907, 222. 61 


eS RE LARS cas SS tagileihorios Se all hn een ali 


judicial ...................--}] 21,630, 436.55 | 
Military Acade — shai Gieoni anal 402, 064. 64 
TT ein wind pine mchiahinmew ede i, a> ee 
Se taae 5 135, 099, 785. 00 
Post-Officed ___- --rnneeweees| 77, 365, 212. 61 | 
I ile, Sai is wus « manghetindeiae | J 35, 280, 659. 63" 
BEEDONOOROROBA. 2... cncnccccncecccse 9, 364, 148. 62 
NII Sook on dhs ks ina wine lc nsis ine themeree near | 


J 40, 148, 727. 7: 
16, 149, 522. 69 





| 38 888 562. 7% 
| 9, 364, 148, 62 
| F19, 498, 531. 10 





Total reguiar............ 
Permanent appropriations. -.| 








I Was inert Ss eer toning 
Object. Oe een oe 
aes Passed House. 

a i en iin €3, 210, 495. 50 
Bin nd niinbontiiesattgnnodas 24, 226, 899. 82 
Diplomatic and consular ..... 1, 478, 245. 00 
District of Columbia.........-. | 4, 987, 580. 27 
SE IIOD 50, is eshdel tn ccskwnenemetenn 2, 412, 376. 00 
eer cre eee 7, 437, 269. 44 
Legislative, executive, and 

NE vin nninistateadlin maine aiphed 21, 683, 752. 05 
Military Academy ............ | 396, 665. 18 
aed | 98, 476,773. 00 
NN I satis | €142, 499, 398. 00 
ON ai icenes clei i 78, 586, 832. 92 
River and harbor...........-..-] 21, 346, 975. 00 
| eee ee | , 222, 982. 27 
Deficiencies h...............-.-| 6, 766, 789. 22 


Miscellaneous ................. a in ee sili 





Totalregular ............ | 
Permanent appropriations 


ene BetRd oo cis dcgs~oes Di ti icdealienh ciathiiadbiatinoe: 








| 


|Passed Senate.| 


$3, 260, 495. 50 | 

24, 511, 499. 82 
1, 713, 845. 00 
5, 906, 984. 27 
2, 989, 276. 00 
8, 209, 441. 68 


22, 052, 412. 97 


24, 315, 385. 00 
¢€154, 461, 682. 00 
81, 013, 926. 73 
21, 374, 368. 00 





e Includes $25,321,907.35 pension deficiency for 1890. 


’ Includes #29,338.598.34 pension deficiency fc 
¢ Includes $7, 


or 1891. 


674,332 pension deficiency for 1892, 


434, 827.33 | 


981, 487, 4 458.70 | 
18, 459, 228. 90 


418, 7 737, 053. 29 
122, 486, 208. 00 


| 54 


223, 861. 29 


First session Fifty- second ‘Congress. 





Law. 


$3, 232, 995. 50 
24, 308, 499. 82 
1, 604, ono 
5, 323, 414. 2 
2, 734, 276. 00 
7, 664, 047. 84 


21, 899, 252. 97 
428, 917. 33 

23, 543, 385. 00 
e154, 411, 682. 00 
80, 331, 876.73 

| 21, 153, 618. 00 
27, 837, 228. 93 
8, 211, 261. 18 
K3, 153, 000. 00 
385, 837, 500. 57 
| 121, 863, 880. 00 

















507, 701, 380. 57 


d Includes all ex pas of the postal service payable from the postal rev- 


ennes and out of the Treasury. 


é Includes $1,362,059.16 for pay and bounty claims, the amounts of which 


were undetermined when the appropriation was made. 


J Includes $978,188.74 for pay and bounty claims, the amounts of which were 
undetermined when the appropriation was made. 

gi Includes specific amounts for pay and bounty claims. 

These amounts for deficiencies are exclusive of deficiencies for pensions. 


Figures given under notes @, b, and c. 


i This amount does not include $500,000 estimated under indefinite item to 
ps Ay claims of Pacific railroads, proposed by the Senate. 


This amount includes $15, 727, 000 for refund 
i Fistimated. 


APPENDIX C. 


CLEVELAND'S ADMINIST 


of direct tax. 


Includes $2,653,000 for World’s Fair. 


RATION, 


Reduction of the interest-bearing debi of the United States during the period from 
March 1, 1885, to March 1, 1889, and premiums paid. 


Four and 








Three per Four per one-half bs 
| . per | Total. 
cent bonds. cent bonds. cent bonds. 
ie ‘e —|———— pennies ‘tiahiniiginn 
I. connec anee 8194, 190, 500. 00 /$56, 726, 550. 00 |$87, 157, 800. 00 Liane of 074, 850. 00 


Cost (amount paid)| 194, 190, 500. 00 
Premiums paid 


HARRISON'S ADMINISTI 


RATION. 


72, 654, 890. 23 94, 419, 251.77 | 361, 264, 642. 05 


23, 189, 792. 05 


Reduction of the interest-bearing debt of the United States since March 1. 1889, 


and premiums paic 








Four per cent. 


en Deaen sain supine bine $121, 615, 950. 00 ] 


ibweth a Gipighwties- best anthcden 152, 958, 818. 83 


i. 


| Four and one- 
half per « cent. 


$137, 477, 700. 00 
143, 358) 112. 37 | 


Total. 


$259, 093, 650. 00 
296, 316, 931. 20 
37, 223, 281. 20 
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APPENDIX D. 


Average pricein Boston of Ohio medium wool and average price in London of 
Port Phillip fleece in American currency, 1866 to 1390—both washed wools. 


[London quotations from Windeler & Co. American prices from Mauger & 
Avery, Boston. | 









































| One. | Ohio | Bort | Oni | Ohio | Port 
Year. |Month.| um. | — lFdeece || Year. Month.| um | — feces 
(cur- |,,, * i] (eur- * 
lrency). | (gold) |(eol4). | rency). \(gold) | (gold) 
eeepc anemia sociated ataiinel Sl etic EO an otal ed ial 
} 
Cents. | Cents. | Cents. Cen aa Cents. | Cente 
1866...) Mar -_-; . 65 50 | 52 || 1879 ..| .Mar .-/.....-.. 35 | . 40 
June . . 60 40) .44)}) June .}.......- | Ba] 42 
Sept . 67 | 46 - 48 || Sept..|....----| . 38 .40 
Dec .. - 60 .44 45 || GO ic ha ctéib wend | .43 .43 
1867 ...| Mar -- .53 .39} .44]] 1880..] Feb ..|.......- 54 46 
June .| .55 -40| .44 1] | Apr - ad . 60 49 
Sept - . 49 . 34 | .43 SIE kin cece 48 .43 
Dec | .46|  .34 42 || Sept -|.-.---- .48 4 
1868...| Mar..| .43 31 42 || SE tc all 48 44 
| June - | .48| .84 42 |] 1881 ..| Mar ..|_...._.. . 49 | . 40 
Sept 45 | 31 | 38 |} | SUMO i}... 000 . 44 41 
| Dec .. .48 . 36 40 || Aug ..|. 4 41 
1869...|Mar..| .50| .38| .36 Dae’ 13s 46 4 
| June - 50); .36) .32)) eG hes. i 46 42 
Sept.| .48| .35| .34 || 1888..) Feb -.|....... - 46 43 
Dec..| .48| .40/ .34/] May .-j----.. 45 44 
1870 ...| Feb -+| 46} .39 . 36 | Aug ..[.....2.. 5 4 
May..| .47| .41| .36 UD ha iccincen .45 4 
July -- . 45 | . 39 4 RE snill sini ohaine . 4 43 
Sept . “48 | - 42 | 028 8 1883 ..1 Mar ..j........ | . 43 | .43 
Dec . 48) .43 33 2 RBI 44 43 
1871... re - + 46 .41 * Bops Ak cs | - fi 
May. - 52 .47 si btiak dacs e . 
July..| 60 .53 .43 BO sk cissountt | .40 2 
Oct. . 62 55 .46 || 1884 ..| Feb ..)......2. -! * or 40 
as Dec..| .62} .57] 148 May) 2000222. 38 -39 
72...| Feb .- -72 .65| .54 PURO chicc anes ‘ . 38 
May. . 80 oan 47 ) Eh SEES | 2 | - 40 
July. .70 . 61 .50 NT ire . 34 .39 
| Sept - ‘S| 53 - 53 |} 1885 ..| Jam ..f........| 38 38 
Dec .. . 60 53} .55 | MEP al ccwwbated | 32 Bi 
nak SN on ep f GE ie cmand .31 . 86 
my) | ce] at | somo | 
July .. 48} 41 58 DORs oie: 35 83 
Oct... 538 49 | .55 || 1886 ..) Feb .-}.......- . 36 2 
Dec .. - 53 | - 48 | -51 || GO sx ckemsees . 33 ~29 
1874... zo . 54 . 48 BI SS loess Sates . 33 . 34 
May. 56} .50 .50 LO Bi io cael . 37 
June - . 5S | 48 . 52 || Dec - |----=--- . 38 = 
Aug . . 54 “49 53 || 1887 ..| Feb ..|...... 38 8 
Dec . 4] = .48 . 52 OE Teac s! 37 . 34 
187) ...| Feb..| .56/ .49 49 | eee he we a: 82 
| May. -| . 52 45 .50 Sept..|........ 3 . 30 
en po a 48 . —- RS — ‘= 
ug .44 46 || 1888 ..| Feb -./........ .35 
Dec _.| 50 4 47 Bee . 46a 34 31 
1876 ...| Feb --| 52 - 46 | 45 Telg i... 052 i it 32 
| May. 49 | : 42 || Sept-.| idiot aie 3 3 
June - 35 . 31 37 It ici we tod o . 34 
|}Aug..| .40 . 86 40 || 1889!..| Feb ../........] ° .38 .33 
| Dec -.| . 40 37 45 || OD oR ties | 37 4 
1877 ...| tae 43 41 . 42 || July -.|.--.----| 2 4 
May... 40 . 37 39 || Sept../........ . 37 8 
| June. 44 42 - 43 |} SS ee | .37 . 40 
Aug ..| 44] .48 .42 || 1890 ..] Feb ..|....... Laan 3? 
|Dee..| .44 "43 48 || eB a . (eet ols 
1878 ...| Mar.. 45) «44 43 || OAT an Pn<clsinissens }: .87 » 22 
| May. . 43 43 42 || Deo. 222] 37 . 34 
|July..| :36| ‘36| 44] Deo.-.|--0-2-7- 37} 38 
| Sept .| .37 . 37 42 || 1801 ..|.. nenee|one pie bds Col. ckece 
| Dec -.| . 37 - 37 | ~ 40 | | 


| | i eT, tanned SY aa cae 





S. N. D, NORTH, 
Special Agent Eleventh Census. 


*The prices reduced to a gold basis were calculated upon the value of cur- 
rency at the dates indicated as given in the Quarterly Report of the Chief of 
the Bureau of Statistics of the freasury Department for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1879. 


APPENDIX E. 


Prices of Ohio fine, medium, and coarse washed fleece clothing wool in the mar- 
kets of New York and Philadelphia (1824-1891). 


[Currency prices from 1862 to 1878. Mauger & Avery’s annual wool circular. 
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January. April. July. | ~ October. 
o haw . ae * ita “ wae a Ade | ine 
- 8 8 . 8 8 - 
Year. e 5 & * 8 i ; E z ; E z 
Si\Sisis|3/818/13)8 1/8/31) 8 
& | & oO | & a1 oOo fe a O | & a | oO 
oe he ‘> a ee eS MS Re “| nL. oe” re 
Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
1824...] 68/ 53/ 40) 70) 46/ 31| 55| 40| 30| 60| 40/ 30 
1825...| 60| 43] 32{ 60] 42) 33] 5O| 41] 32) 50} 42| 36 
1626.--| 65/ 43) 38| 52, 46) 41] 37| 30| 2 43| 37| 3 
1827...| 96} S32) 28) 4) 34] 30] 387} 31) Bl] 48/ gs] 
1828... 42) 90/ 2} 44) 36) 2] 48| 38) 33] 48) 40] 
1820...| 54) 45/- 33] 45 35; 32/ 46 96; 32); § 30 27 
1830 - 40; 35, 3; 5 3} 32) 60) 50) 40; 70; 60) 48 
1831 . 70; 6| 48 | 70; €0| 50} 7] | §& 70; 60} 50 
1es2 | 6} 851 44| oo} se} a2] 50] 42| 30} So} ao] 30 
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APPENDIX E—Continued. APPENDIX F. f 
Se “a mn 5 ; zs ane . | Statement of the quantity of certain iron and steel plates imported and entered for 
January. April. July. October. consumption inthe United States during the fiscal ye ee nding June 30, 1889, 
pay cae - ig a eRe i ee ee ee 1890, 1891, ana during each of the three quarters ending September 30, 1891, De- 
| 2a. a i | gj , i _ | cember 31, 1891,and March 3, 1892, respectively, and the rate of duty thereon, hy 
Year. = 2 5s |°8 = g 3 2 and of American production of tin and terne plates as reporied to the Treas- é 
3 | 3 be © 3 | & © = | by oO <a & | wry Department for the quarters ending September 30, 1891, December 31, 1891, 
a ® e a > S & © s a ® s and March 31, 1892, respectively. 
BlaiSi&RlalisS (Bla; sl/aeials 
Ler SPePSopeyayols - ihe bile a 
| | | | | | c= © 
| Cts, | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Ots.| Cts. | Cts. | c & 
1993...| 5d} 41 33} 63] 53) 38] 61) 54] 40] 65] 56 45 lao 2 a 
is34...| 70| GO] 48 67 56 44) 60) 50 | 40 62} 50 40 IMaots, 4 
1935 ...| 63 50; 40| 65 60 | 63 56] 42 65 | 60 45 be gg tot & | Amount 
1936. | |S 60 | 45 68 | 62 47 7 60 50 70; 6! 50 rer »f tin and ; 
Tn 63) 48 68 | 56 46 52 52 | 36 49; 40 31 Songs terne 
1998 _...| 50 42; 35 SO}; 42) 35 46 36} 30 56, 48) 37 Imsoea plate re 
1839 _. | 56 | 48 | 38 56 48 | 38 57 48 40 60 | 5S | 44 > oe 5 ported to 
isf0...| 5O| 45] 38] 49 43} 36) 45! 39] 33 46| 38!/ 33 a. Rate of (3.2.2 ° Treasury 
is | 652] 646] «85| 58] 46| sr] 50] 44] B44] 48) 42] 33 Period. duty. |g3e8c Depart 
1942 _._.| 48 42 35} 46 40} 32 43 37| 30; 38) 31 25 [Sn gee ‘ment as 
1943...| 35| 30) 2] 33] 28) 2! 85] 30] 26] 36| 32) 2% laa Sm produced 
1944_._.| 3 30; 26] 43 36; 30; 41 3 32 50 40} 33 Ay BS in the 
1845 | 47 40 81 | 15 38; 32] 10 36; 30 38; 35) 28 ma°OSS United 
1846 ...| + 40 35 30} 38 33 23} 38 32 o7 36 30 22 |e States. 
i37_..| 45] 40| 30] 47/ 40] 31] 46{ 40] 31] 47] 40) 30 in SE 
1848 45| 38] 30) 43} 37] 30} 38) 32] 28] 33} 80) 24 >... 
1849...| 3 30] 23] 40; 36/ 30; 40) 35; 28; 42] 36) 30 { ess 
i850...| 47 40 3 45 37 | «30 45 37 30 46 49 35 | 2) 
1851...) 46 40 33; 50; 44) 36) 47 42) 37 = 40 35 | — — - 
R52 t 38 ‘ 2; 36] 33 | 45 38 33 ‘ 42 37 | | | 
ae oa = 5 = 62 56 50 60} 53 48 55 50 | 48 | Fiscal year ending June 30— Cts. per Ub.) Pounds. a Pound ; 
1854 53} 47] 42) 57) 52) 46) 45) 37/| 30 2) 36) 30 1889. .......... naan ane eenenee- 1.75 6, 246 
1855 40; 35] 32 43| 35] 32) SO] 40) 33] 52 | 41| 36 | 1800... .. .-2. 220 9--- 200 --=- 1.75 eon me 
1856 _. 50 | 38 35 57 | 45/ 38 55 42| 36} 60) 55; 45 ee ER Sree 1. 65 1, 339, 582 
1957.) 88) 50] 42) 60] 56 | 45] 56] 5O!| 40} 38| 30] 95 | Quarter ending— ae oo, 
1858 40 33 oT 42 8! 30 43 37 20 56 41 26 September 30, 1891........... 1. 65 786, 603 826, 922 
1859 60 | 52 | 45 60 46 37 56 40 35 60 50 42 | December 31, 1891............ 1. 65 | 974,241 | 1, 400, 821 
1860 ._.| 60 50 42 52 15 40 55 50 40 50 45 10 | March 31, 1892 ............... 1. 65 3, 657,708 | 3, 004, 087 
1861 _. 45} 40 37 45) 37 | $2} 38 30 22 47 48 50 | aed). > oe ‘ 
1962 - 48} 5O| 5O| 46 | 43) 48| 47) 45/ 60} 60/ 63 | 
1863 - 75| 68| 70) 80) 85 | 380] 7] 7] 6| 8| 80) 76) BY, L 
1864 _. j 80 78 "6 78 | 77 72 100 | 100! 90 103 95 100 APPENDIX G. 
5 } 2 ( 96 30 &O 7 75 5 75 75 35 ' 
1866 al 70 1 "3 50 65 | 60 | 48 70 a oo 63 60 56 | (Extract from report of the Tin Plate Consumers’ Association of the United 
1867 68} 53] 50] 60] 55] 50] 55; 49] 45) 48 States, issued December 10, 1891.) 
1868...) 48 = = = = | 4 > = 8 = | It is a matter of business that since the McKinley bill was passed we have 
1869 50 50 oS) 3! 7 48 | 46 | 48 47 48 had to pay over $10,000,000 more for the tin plates we use in our factories and 
1870 -. 48 46 “| © = ; 46) 4 60 3 63 workshops, and that the present duty will add every year over $15,000,009 to 
1871 =] 4% | 46 43 50 | 7 47 a 60 } 55 €6 | the cost of our raw material. It isa matter of business, and not of politics 
1872 -..| 0 ae bo 8; 8; % 5 70); & F. ‘ | that up to the present moment not onesheet of coke tins, which constitutes 
1873...) 70) G8) 6) 56) 53) 48 53 | 48 44 64 | over half our entire requirements, has yet been put on the market by the 
1874...) 53] 54 ‘7 a SSI 47 | Re | 53 46 48 | | American manufacturers, and that the present output of all kinds does not 
1875...) 55) 06 | 47 | + | > j; 46) 38 49 46 45 constitute 1 per cent of the entire consumption of tin plate in America 
1876 18 ee ee 46 19 | 40 Lo 35 31 8 Again, it isa matter of business that the small lots produced have only been 
1877 _. 16 43) 36 45 40; 33 = 44 37 35 obtainable at prices considerably above what the same quality can be im 
1878 . . 44 4; 33) # 43 | & — 36 32 41 | ported at, even under the increased duty. We consider, and all will agree 
1879...) 34 & a2 34 . ad 31 46 | 3 34 AY with us, that the whole question is a most serious one to our interests and 
1880...| 50 | = 48 | on > ; oy e 48) 42 a the interests of the entire country, and open to the closest scrutiny and care 
a a po a = 45 34 | 43 | . = “ ful business watchfulness. 
1988..| 40| 48| 33] 44] 44] 387] 89] ~41 33} 39] — 
1884 40 | 40 34 | 38 38 34 35| 34/ 30 35 | aed tt 
1885 34} 33| 20] g2] 32] 28] 32] 31] 28] 3 APPENDIX H. 
1886 . | 3] sz} a] 8 30} 33) 33) 29) 35 smtales Pleas es 
1887 _ | 33 | 38 | 33 | 33 | 37 | 3 34 ‘ 35 32 Legislation a present session. 
1888..| 31 35 33; 31) 34) 33 29 33 31 31 i ao. caus Syliedbdious deismasg TEkean as ee 9.71 
1889 _ 34 $i; 3; si s7| 8 33] 39 32 33 House HUNzC DEG PREG -. 250. «1 ncn cece ee odscscsecesecess + “a 195 
1890...| 33] 37] 2) 33) 36] 2) 3& 37| 29 33 Nea a eae es 305 
1891. | 38 87 | 31 32; 37] 31] 31 35 | 29 31 Senate bills passed by House -................-.-. sipipieaondinnaliiedninesn cade 1: : 
} | | Total bills which have become laws.............-.--2. 2... --ceee eee eee ee { 
= acieaieel cet ee ee 
APPENDIX I 
Comparative statement showing the progress of appropriation bills through the House in the present and former sessions of Congr 
Forty-ninth Congress. Fiftieth Congress. | Fifty-first Congress. Fifty-second Congress 
Bill. First session.@ |Second session.d) First session. c |Secondsession. @) First session. ¢ Second session.’ First sessio 
SE SEES SS ENE ‘nals — Became Becam 
Passed | Passed | Passed | Passed | Passed | Passed| Passed| Passed | Passed| Passed! laws. | Passed | Passed | Passed | Passed Ws 
House. | Senate. House. | Senate. | House. | Senate. | House. | Senate. | House. | Senate. House. | Senate.| House. | Senate. 
piaio ——|—__— ry Sa 3 ie ti Be hs uhciniinhs 5 slices ; 
} | } } | 
Agriculture ..... Apr. 14| June 10| Jan. st | Feb. 26/ June 2} Junel4/Feb: 8| Feb. 22/ June 12| June30|July 14 Feb. 25| Mar. 2|June 8|June29\ July 5 
Army..... Eh May 12| June 12| Dec, 22| Jan. 17| July 16| July 26|Feb. 8| Feb. 26| Mar. 31|May 10) June 13/ Jan. 14| Jan. 31) Mar. 21! Apr. 27| July 16 
Consular .........|May 13| June 7| Feb. 18| Feb. 26| May 21| June 6| Jan. 12| Jan. 31|May 3/|June 24| July 14/Feb. 4|/ Feb. 17|May 3/|June 7! July 16 ‘ 
ee SO eae | July eee 26 Mar. 1} Mar. 3) Aug. 27| Sept. 24/ Feb. 26) Mar. 1} Aug. 8| Aug. 19| Sept. 30) Feb. 26) Mar. 3/ June 27 July 18) July 28 ' 
District of Colum-| | 
LL | Apr. 12] May 24] Jan. 29| Feb. 22 May 21|June13| Dec. 10| Jan. 25|Jan. 8)Apr. 22/ Aug. 6) Jan. 22) Feb. 12|/Mar. 3 Apr. 8/ "July i4 
Fortification .....| July 19} July 28}......- Siesta Aug. 16| Aug. 31| Jan. 19} Feb. 9/Apr. 1/June 4/ Aug. 18) Dec. 11) Feb. 4| June 15! July 15) July 25 
Indian ............| Mar. 24) Apr. 12} Jan. 5|Feb. 5/Apr. 20} June 1]|Feb. 27| Mar. 2| June 18| July 24; Aug. 19| Feb. 18) Feb. 28; Mar. 1/ Apr. 6! July 13 
Legislative, ete ..| June 16|July 2)Mar. 1) Mar. 3/ June 1 | Sune 28 Dec. 18|Feb. 8/ Apr. 28|/ June 20| July 11, Feb. 13| Feb. 27/ June 6) June 29| July 16 
litary Acad- | | | j 
emy.- ot Urer |May 8|June16/Jan. 5| Feb. 23/Mar. 29] Apr. 11| Jan. 12| Jan. 25| Apr. 16|May 9| June 20| Jan. 31|Feb. 4/ Feb. 12) Mar. 15) July 14 
i ae | June 21| July 16; Feb. 26; Mar. 2| June 22/ July 25| Feb. 2/ Feb. 12| Apr. 15| May 26| June20 | Jan. 26| Feb. 11| Apr. 18! May 17| July 19 
Pension .___- .|Mar. 4|June16|Jan. 6/Jan. 17; Apr. 20} May 17| Dec. 10) Feb. 8|Mar.21|May $)| June20| Dec. 6 Feb. 5| Mar. 7| June29| July 13 
Post-Office ....... |Apr. 6|May 4/Jan. 29/ Feb. 12) May 24/ June 14| Feb. 21| Feb. 29! June 10; June 24} June 20 | Feb. 23; Mar. 2|June 4 June29} July 13 
Riverandharbor |May 6/July 16|Jan. 27| Feb. 21/May 7|July 2].-..-.-- }..-.-.-..| May 28} Aug. 16 | Sept. 19 |... .. --.-|May 9 May 20; July 13 
Sundry civil ..... July 1|July 24 | Dec. 17; Feb. 2| June 22} Aug. 1/| Jan. 29/} Feb. 22/ Junei7/ July 19| Aug. 30; Feb. 9| Feb. 26) May 27' July 14) Aug. 5 








eClosed October 19, 1888. 





aClosed August 5, 1886 
6 Closed March 3, 1887. 


d Closed March 3, 1889. 


ée Closed September 30, 1890. 
J Closed March 3, 1891. 


g Closed August 5, 1982 
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Appropriations of the Fifty-second Congress. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. DAVID B. HENDERSON, 


OF IOWA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 5, 1892. 


The House having under consideration the sundry civil bill— 


Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: I submit first, for the information of the Hous:, 
a statement of the regular-annual appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1893, together with permanent annual ap- 
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propriations for the same year, as estimated by the Secretary of 
the Treasury in the regular Book of Estimates for 1893. 
To this I add reappropriations and indefinite appropriations 


and contracts authorize 


in appropriation acts at this session, 


and also for increase of compensation to members of the Life- 


Saving Service. 


While these three amounts, aggregating $41,- 


737,121, are not specifically appropriated for, the sum of $305,- 
000 is an appropriation; $41,212,121 will be contracted for, and 
the future income of the Governmentis anticipated. Yes, mort- 
gaged to that amount; and for the $220,000 a deficiency wil! 
have to be appropriated for at the next session. 

I submit first the following table to show the total amount of 
the appropriations at this session, amounting to the sum of $507,- 
701,380.57, and with contracts, etc., added, to $549,438,501.57. To 
this might also properly be added at least $18,000,000 for defi- 


ciencies which will have to be appropriated hereafter to meet 
the defaults of this Congress, making in all not less than $567,- 
438,501.57 that this Congress has appropriated and mortgaged the 
finances of the Government to meet: 


Chronological history of appropriation bills, first session of the Fifty-second Congress; estimates and appropriations for the fiscal year 1892-'93. 


. Estimates, 
Title. 1893. 
Date. 
1892. 
MIGUEL. oo ncscnccecndcewecke $3, 360,995.50) June 2 
I ots nies toe Netenielbissstich adeedeadiaiaall 25, 949, 207. 59| Mar 
Diplomatic and consular .......| 2, 138, 466. 14) Mar 


District of Columbiad 


Reported to the 
House. 


Raa 9, 386, 607. 00); May 
ID i nicote parcel tine wadniniicmden . 
Legislative, etc...............-.-. 22, 754, 038. 05| May 
Military Academy..............- , 320. 18] Jan 
I aii in Ea a nin te ini teiabeali tl | 27, 194, 639.80; Mar. 10 





Pension..-..-. peaplubAesinicesd. ah 147, 064, 550.00! Mar. 4/134, 825, 066. 0C 
EE. Ne cincuisclameid oud 80, 323, 400. 51) Apr. 16| 78, 216, 067.92; June 4 
River and harbor -.............. é.....-......|Apr. 9) 21,290,975.00) May 9 
gk eee | 35, 183, 955.91; Mar. 24) 25, 157,787.27) May 27 
RED aiinnkinti. sk. bacisayletidhiuss send 368, 068, 213. 61 349, 238, 307. 45 
Deficiency, census, etc........ Feb. 4 203, 000.00) Feb. 5 
Mar. 3 160, 000.00) Mar. 5 
Deficiency, urgent, 1892 and 
Sy eee 15, 254, 891. 39|4 Mar. 4 438, 413.70} Mar. 5 
Deficiency, urgent, 1892 and 
“ge ena Apr. 1 952,630. 00; Apr. 12 
Deficiency, pensions, etc --..£ June 4] 7, 688,332.00) June 7 
Deficiency,1#92and prior years Junels} 4,871, 385. 88) June 27 
a ci ae 1383, 323, 105. 00)..........| 363, 552, 069,03)... 


Miscellaneous ................... Rp ME cn dp mcwedaschiec~scwdar! 


Total regular annual ap- 


propriations.-_........... SES I tipi Os nisni ects exes hop eaapdica tn enone baile aes eiebineae | 


Permanent annual appropria- 


ER eee RG ee Cee ee 


Grand total regular and 
permanent annual ap- 


propriations ...........- WO OUR, Gls Oi sckn aban Adc cwsinsnchat 
Add reappropriations and indefinite appropriations, Exhibit Aj 





Amount. | Date. 


1892, 


24, 197, 899. 82) Mar. 21 
1,599, 545.00) May 3 
4, 987, 555. 27| Mar. 3 


| 2,412; 376.00) June 15 


7, 464, 219. 44| Mar. 1 


| 465,795.18] Feb. 12 
| 23,725, 773. 00| Apr. 18 











Add contracts authorized on appropriation acts at this session, Exhibit Bj 


Add for increased compensation to members of the Life-Saving Service j 


Total 


Amount of estimated revenues for fiscal year 1893 
Amount of estimated postal revenues for fiscal year 1893 


Total estimated revenues for fiscal year 1893 


Passed the House. 


$3, 210, 495. 50) June 8/ $3, 210, 495. 50) June 22 


21, 683, 752.05) June 6) 21, 683,752. 05| June 27 


ate. 


Amount. 


Date. Amount. 


1892, 1892. 
$3, 247, 995. 50) June 29 
24,511, 499. 82! Apr. 27 
1,710, 045.00} June 7 
5, 733, 690.27] Apr. 8 
2, 946, 776.00! July 15 
7,941, 227.68| Apr. 6 
22, 034, 772. 97| June 29 
434, 827. 33| Mar. 15 
24, 223, 773.00, May 17 


24, 226, 899. 82) Apr. 22 
1, 478, 245. 00} June 1 
4, 987,580.27; Apr. 4 
2, 412, 376.00; July 8 
7, 437, 269. 44, Mar. 17 





396, 665. 18) Mar. 11 
23, 476, 773.00, Apr. 27 


ar. 7/134, 825, 036.00, June 13 |146, 737, 350. 00. June 29 


78, 586, 832.92) June 22| 80, 807, 312. 51) June 29 
21, 346, 975.00) May 13) 22, 527,118.00 May 20 
25, 222, 982. 27) July 6) 36, 797, 798.70, July 14 


349, 291, 912. 45 379, 654, 186. 78) 
318,514.17; Feb. 15) 467, 997. 62) Feb. 16 
160, 000. 00) Mar. 9 160, 000. 00) Mar. 10 
438, 413.70) Mar. 11 502, 886. 64) Mar. 11 

1, 016, 630.00 Apr. 21 

7, 688, 332.00) June 9 

4, 819, 231. 35| July 13 





7, 688, 332. 00|..-_. ake 
5, 781, 144. 46] July 18 


ieessaepe 395, 344, 983. 61) ......... 





(36a, 733, 033. 67' 














Date. 


Reported to the Sen-| passed the Senate. 


Amount. 


$3, 260, 495. 50 
24, 511, 499. 82 
1,713, 845. 00 
5, 906, 984. 27 
2, 989, 276. 00 
8, 209, 441. 68 
22; 052) 412. 97 
434, 827. 33 

24, 315, 385. 00 
146, 787, 350. 00 
81, 013, 926. 73 
21, 374, 368. 00 
37, 437, 458. 70 





\380, 007, 271. 00 
|” 467,997. 62 
160, 000. 00 


502, 886. 64 


1, 090, 436. 11 
7, 688, 332. 00 
| 6,223. 908. 53 


1396, 140, 831. 90 





@ Includes $889,753.50 for the Weather Bureau heretofore appropriated for under the War Department if sundry civil act. 
6 One-half of the amounts for the District of Columbia payable by the United States, except amounts for the water department (estimated for 1893 at 
$403,939.46), which are payable from the revenues of the water department. 
¢ Includes special appropriations for ratifying agreements, together with $2,991,450 payment to the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations of Indians; in all 


€8,617,740.75. 
d@ Includes all ex 


nses of the postal service payable from postal revenues and out of the Treasury. 
é No estimate is included in the “annual estimates for the public service ’’ for rivers and harbors for 1893. 
pended ”’ in that fiscal year, as reported by the Chief of Engineers, is $58,064,950. 


(Book of Estimates, 1893, pages 202-2 


Fifty-second Con- 
gress, first session, 
law, 1892~-'93. 


Date. 





1892. 
July 5 
July 16 
July 16 
July 14 
July 25 
July 13 
July 16 
July 14 
July 19 
| July 13 
| July 13 
i July 13 
|Aug. 5 


Mar. 8 
Mar. 18 
| Mar. 18 


May 13 
June 14 











Amount. 


#3, 232, 995. 50 
24, 308, 499. 82 
1, 604, 045. 00 
5, 323, 414. 27 
2, 734, 270. 
7, 664, 047. 84 
21, 899, 252, 97 
428, 917. 33 

23, 543, 385. 00 
146, 737, 350. 00 
80, 331, 876. 73 
21, 153, 618. 00 
27, 837, 228.93 
366, 798, 907. 39 
428, 664. 10 
160, 000. 07 











479, 641.70 


1, 228, 636. 1 





h7, 688, 332. 00 
15, 900, 319. 20 





382, 684, 500. 57 
g3, 153, 000. 00 





b121, 863, 880. 00 


507, 701, 380. 57 


305, 000. 00 

41, 212, 121, 00 
220, 000. 00 
549, 438, 501. 57 
18, 000, 000. 00 


567, 488, 501. 57 


375, 000, 000. 00 


80, 336, 350. 44 


455, 336, 350. 44 


“The amount that can be profitably ex- 
08.) 


J No general river and harbor appropriation act was passed for 1892, but an appropriation of 1,000,000 for the improvement of the Mississippi River 


was made by joint resolution approved 


arch 3, 1891, and ee amounting to $1,951,200 for the improvement of certain harbors and rivers were 
included in the sundry civil act, making in all for 1892, $2,951,200. 


g This amount is approximated to a small amount. 


It can not fall below this amount. 


A This amount includes $7,674,332 for pensions for the fiscal year 1892; but for the fiscal year 1891 the sum of $8,834,079 was unexpended in that year and 
covered back into the Treasury. The Secretary of the Interior asked that $7,674,332 be reappropriated for 1892, but this the House of Representatives re 


fused to do. 


i This includes $910,000 for the Census Office for fiscal year 1893 and it has properly no place here, but should be on the sundry civil bill. 


true of $78,252.62 for Indian depredation claims which have besn allowed since Ee cen for year 1892 were made. 


J This amount, and no part of it, is included in the figures included in the tota 


EXHIBIT A. 


Reappropriations and indefinite appropriations, 
For increase of water supply in the District of Columbia (District of 


Columbia bill) 


To prevent epidemic diseases (sundry civil bill) about 


Salaries diplomatic and consular officers (diplomatic bill) ............ 


Salaries, retired judges (legislative bill) 


Of $507,701 ,380.57. 


EXHIBIT B. 


Contracts authorized on appropriation acts at this session, to fulfill which ap 
propriations will have to be made hereafter. 


This is equally 


100, 000 rt, Se at hae a cee auion dateue cpaaeun cue Gomer $31, 760, 521 

140° 000 Fee eee ne ee 1, 176, 600 

Ses sasecace 95, 000 i cin alas iC ignce paem ada obiila egies! < epee O00 
40. 000 For Library of Congrese Building.......................2..2....2-..- 640, 000 

’ POP QOWOE, Wemerses Of COMGMUED. . ..ccincncc cone cnda cccccnccdccdee 135, 000 


41, 212, 124 




































































I desire next to call the attention of the House to certain fea- 
tures of these several acts. 
THE AGRICULTURAL ACT 
shows an increase of $819,368.75 over the average of the two acts 
passed by the last Congress, on account of the transfer of the 





Weather Bureau to the Agricultural Department in the fiscal | 


ear 1892. This transfer was made in the interests of agriculture 
os the last Republican Congress. 

THE ARMY ACT 
shows @ reduction of $101,500.67 below the average of the last 


two years, which is almost accounted for by the abolition of con- | 


tract surgeons and a reduction of the Pay Corps, as recom- 
mended by Secretary Proctor, a member of President Harri- 
son’s Cabinet. 
THE DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR ACT 
shows @ reduction of $79,825, under the average of the last two 
acts. Butlet it be remembered that the act for 1891 carried 
$74,150, made up of special items incident to the great interna- 
tional American conference—a conference that has already 
greatly strengthened our trade relations with our sister Ameri- 
can states and will add millions to the income of the food and 
manufacturing producers of the United States. 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ACT 

shows a reduction, under the average of the last two acts, of 
$314,920.39, or $214,920.39, if indefinite appropriations for the 
water department are charged in the last act. In the previous 


52.2 . »t rv ine reets while | * 
two acts $1,052,200 was appropriated for paving streets, | consider 


the last act gives only $270,000. Here the streets and pressing 
interests of the great capital city of the nation are sacrificed to 
what seems to the Democratic majority as a political need, and all 
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And yet this House only appropriated for 1893 the sum of 
$134,825,066, being $8,064,051 less than the appropriations for 
1892, and this with the absolute knowledge before the House 
that there is a large daily increase in the issue of pension certifi- 
cates. But let us look further. The estimate for pensions 
for the year 1893 is $147,064,550; amount in House bill, $134,- 
825,066, being $12,239,484 less than the estimates. The Senate 
saved the pensioners and added $11,962,284 to the House bill. 
This Democratic House passed the pension bill absolutely know- 
ing that $11,962,284 more was needed than it gave. Sothateven 
pension appropriations, it seems, must be cut in order to make 
it appear that the Democratic House is economical. 


THE POST-OFFICE ACT 


appropriates $5,264,915.93 more than the average of the last 
two acts, and even exceeds the estimates submitted to Congress 
in the sum of $8,476.73. It appropriates the sum of $196,614.22 
for special mail facilities in the South. The estimate for pen- 
sions, as we have just seen, was cut by the House $12,239,484. 


| While the estimates are exceeded in the Post-Office bill to give 


this with plenty of revenue to the credit of thecity and with an | 


overwhelming, if not a unanimous, sentiment, in the city of 
Washington in favor of making these much-needed improve- 
ments. 

THE FORTIFICATIONS ACT 


thorizes contracts for ordinary work amounting to $1,176,600, 


; ney | $1,000,000. 
shows’ a reduction of $1,012,658.50, but the present act also au- | 


for which no money is appropriated and which more than offsets | 


the apparent—only apparent—reduction. 
THE INDIAN ACT 

Of the amount appropriated by the Indian bills by the last 
Congress for the fiscal years 1891 and 1892 $9,185,000 was to carry 
out agreements with various Indian tribes, entered into mainly 
under legislation enacted prior to that Congress and under which 
there was relinquished to the Government nearly 8,000,000 acres 
of land for settlement, and which by sale have brought or will 
bring into the Treasury more than $12,000,000. Deducting the 
$9,185,009 appropriated for this object by the two Indian appropri- 
ation acts of the last Congress their average for the two years is 
reduced to $7,231 ,650.44, or $432,397.40 less than is appropriated 
by the Indian bill passed by this Congress for the fiscal year 
1893 and which carries nothing for any new agresments looking 
to the relinquishment of lands. This legislation of the last Re- 
publican Congress will not only prove a good investment to the 
Government, but a great blessing to the home-seekers of our 
country. 

THE LEGISLATIVE ACT 

is $868,500.22 more than the act passed at the first session of the 


last Congress and $128,421.78 less than the act passed at the sec- | 
In this session’s act there is a reduction of $100,000 | 


ond session. 
alone made in the collection of internal revenue ir pursuance of 
the recommendation of Hon. John W. Mason, the Republican 
Commissioner. The balance of the reduction is more than ac- 
counted for by differences in cost of the next short session and 
the present long session of Congress. 
THE MILITARY ACADEMY ACT 
is $10,236.96 greater than the average of the last two acts, and, 
as reported to the House, was 20 per cent greater than the last 
act. 
THE NAVAL ACT 
is only $592,650.53 less than the act passed at the first session of 


the last Congress, and is $7,998,269.78 less than the last act; but | 


let it be remembered that it appropriates $7,147,000 less for the 
new naval ships than was given at the last session. The last 
Congress saw a great necessity, a pressing duty, and discharged 
it faithfully. 


THE PENSION ACT 


| contracts, amounting to $26,000,000. 


special mail facilities to the South, I do not say that the appro- 
priation is not needed, and I am far from objecting to it because 
Southern necessities contribute so much to the result; but in the 
face of the lectures on economy from Southern statesmen and 
leaders in the last Congress, and in this these facts are worthy 
of note, and especially their painful silence when such increases 
are made. This becomes more apparent and startling when we 


THE RIVER AND HARBOR ACT. 


It specifically appropriates $21,153,618, and authorizes con- 
tracts to be made for $31,760,521 more, or a total of $52,914,139, 
or more by $16,446,065 than the aggregate of appropriations and 
contracts authorized in the last act. 

In the last Congress the House cut the committze’s bill over 
In this Congress the House increased the commit- 
tee’s bill over $60,000, and, as reported from the committes to 
the House, it was $300,000 larger in this Congress than as re- 
ported from the committee in the last, exclusive of this year's 
The bill as it left the Re, 


| publican House had not a dollar in contracts, but straight-out- 


open appropriations. 
Let us glance at the distribution, and you will each keep in 


| mind the territory and the population in each quarter where the 


| 





| granted by your fifty-two million river and harvor 


is increased over the last $11,522,565, and our Democratic friends | 


are entirely correct when they charge this increase wholly upon 
Republican legislation. No other political party would have 
made such provision for the defenders of the Union. Nor would 
this increase be but for the Republican Senate. 


The regular pension act for 1892 gave_........-.-- $135, 214, 785 
Deficiencies for 1808 .......... 6... 2-2-2. 22-0220 7, 674, 332 


142, 889, 117 


Total appropriations for 1892 ..............- 


money is distributed: 


Total obligations in the bill_......-....-..-.-.-.--- $52, 914, 139 
Direct appropriations. -...........<.............--. 21, 153, 618 
RE ee ree ee ee a 31, 760, 521 


Of the total the Southern States get $28,141,912 and the North- 
ern States get $24,772,227. 

Of the sum directly appropriated the South gets $10,850,392 and 
the North gets $10,302,926. 

Of the authorized contracts the South gets $17,291,220and the 
North gets $14,469,301. 

But I call your attention to another very significant fact. 

In the official Book of Estimates transmitted to Congress atthe 
beginning of this session by the Secretary of the Treasury, no 
formal estimate whatever, as such, is given for rivers and har- 
bors, and it is expressly declared in a note preceding the list of 
projected future improvements recommended only by the Chief 
of Engineers, that the statement ‘‘is not furnished as a part of 
the annual estimates for the public service, * * * but is in- 
serted asaconvenientand cust»mary summary ofitemstakenfrom 
the annual report of the Chief of Engineers for the fiscal year 
1891, showing under the provisions of the act approved March 2, 
1867, ‘the amount that can be profitably expended in the next 
fiscal year’ on each of the works mentioned.” The aggregate of 
these items is $57,814,950, and not one cent of this amount is 
counted by the Secretary of the Treasury in the sum total of the 
estimates for the fiscal year 1893, thus emphasizing the fact that 
the Administration, whence: the estimates of governmental ex- 
penditures should proc:ed, has not suggested and has not made 
himself responsible for the appropriation of one cent of the money 
bill of this 
session. 

Really as we contemplate these facts is it not a matter deserv- 
ing of serious consideration that ‘‘a change” inthe ‘‘watch dogs” 
might be wisely made, especially when the cry of ‘‘a bankrupt 
Trezsury” is heard most frequently from the quarters of the coun- 
try that is most benefited by these never equaled appropriations 
and obligations that were not even estimated for by the present 
Executive. 

THE SUNDRY CIVIL ACT 
appropriates $1,901,053.29 less than the bill of the first session of 
the last Congress, and $9,573,135.06 less than the bill of the see 
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ond session, but the latter act carried $8,875,212.42 for public 
buildings, while the act of this session carries but $1,906,000, and 
needed works must stand still in order to show a lower sundry 
civil appropriation. But again, the sum of $910,000, which is 
appropriated for 1893 for the work of the Census Office, was taken 
from the sundry civil bill, where it properly belongs, and was 
added to the deficiency bill, evidently for the double purpose of 
cutting down the sundry civil and make the deficiencies of the 
ast Cong ress appear greater than they were. 

Again, sixty public building bills, carrying over $10,000,000, 
have been favorably reported by the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds and are on the Calendar. The committee 
recommending them—a Democratic committes—says they are 


needed for the accommodation of the people, but not one was | 


passed at this session. This $10,000,000 is made to wait until 
after the Presidential and Congressional elections, and then at 
the next session they will doubtless have their day in court and 
a largely increased sundry civil bill will be passed at the next 
session. Besides all this the sundry civil bill will have to be 


largely increased at the next session to meet river and harbor | 


contracts authorized at thissession, and amounting to $31,760,521. 
THE DEPICLENCY ACTS 


amount at this session to $15,835,593.18, but deducting for pen- 
sions to only $8,211,261.18. Deduct the Census Office appropria- 
tion for 1893, $910,000, amd for Indian depredations, $473,252.62, 
and it leaves only 96,823,008.56. Now, take into consideration 
the sum of $8,834,079 covered back into the Treasury from the 
pension appropriations of the last Congress and it will be seen 
that only such deficiencies as can not be anticipated have come 
over to this Congress. And further, if the unexpended balance 
of $8,834,079 for pensions had been reappropriated for 1892, as 
recommended by the Secretaries of the Interior and of the Treas- 
ury, and as has been done before, and as you, gentlemen, have done 
in other cases at this session where it suited your purpose, there 
would not have been a dollar’s deficiency needed for pensions. 
Come now to the first session of the last Congress and we find 
that your preceding Democratic Congress bequeathed to us te- 
ficiencies amounting to $38,617 ,448.96, of which sum $25,321,907.35 
was for pensions. Nearly $39,000,000 deficiencies was the legacy 
that you left for the Fifty-first (Republican) Congress io provide 
for, in order that you might point to your lower appropriations 
and cry out to the people, ‘‘See the work of the billion-dollar 
Congress,” nearly forty millions of which you had leftus to carry, 
and which belonged to you. 


PERMANENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


One word on this subject here: In 1891 there is charged to the 
Fifty-first Congress for 1891, $23,500,000 for redemption of na- 


tional-bank notes, $16,000,000 for 1892, and only $9,500,000 for 1893. | 


Here you seek an advantage of $30,000,000, but I will show here- 
after that no part of this should be ccasidered as a part of the 
permanent appropviations. 

‘ 


HOUSE BILLS COMPARED. 


But let us strip the appropriation bills of the permanent and 
indefinite appropriations that can not» be anticipated and test 
the question of economy by looking at the bills as they passed 
the House during the last five years. In other words, we will 
look at the ordinary appropriations for running the Government, 
and before the bills have even reached the Senate: 


Amount of regular annual appropriations and deficiencies as passed by the House 


1880, Fiftieth Congress, first session ........................--.. $284, 949, 926, 31 
1800, Fiftieth Congress, second session ...................-...-.- 269, 025, 077. 42 
1891, Fifty-first Congress, first session .._...................--.. 341, 847, 212, 87 
1892, Fifty-first Congress, second session --...-................- 388, 078, 590. 96 
1898, Fifty-seeond Congress, first session .._........-. tiated aii 363, 733, 033. 67 


It will be seen that the appropriations by the House only for 
this, the first session of the Fifty-second Congress, exceed the 
appropriations of the first session of the last Congress to the ex- 
tent of $21,885,820.80, and this, too, with $11,962,284 deliberately 
left off for pensions which the House knew must be added by the 
Senate. we add this high-handed and deliberate omission, 
the difference is $33,848,104.80 in favor of the first session of the 
Pifty-first Congress. Where, I ask, has the ‘‘ watch dog” of the 
Treasury been? Where was the Roderick Dhu of economy dur- 
ing this session? We have had many blasts upon his bugle horn, 
but all to this result. At last he must have learned that his 
country is growing and that misrepresenting the last Congress 
will not stop its growth. 


APPROPRIATIONS FIPTY-FIRST CONGRESS. 


The chairman of the House Committee on Appropriations 
oe HOLMAN] on June 30, 1892, submitted to Congress the fol- 
owing statement of the appropriations by the Fifty-first Con- 
gress. 











Fifty-first Congress. 


Title. oes ee 
, Law, 1891-92, |Law, 1890-91, 




















second session. first session. 

I isi cinpinte etnies <certiinn wiininteciiittininipeeiee,, | $1, 799, 100. 00 
OS Aiea di TINEA IT EB: 24, 613,529.19 | 24, 206, 471.79 
Diplomatic and consular. .............--.-.-..- 1, 656, 925. 00 1,710, 815. 00 
Deemer soe OL COORRIIUED onic kckic ce cutntinensacenn 5, 507, 125. 17 5, 769, 544, 15 
IONON a. 3. Je. | 4 na tinwnind inte tinenetivas 3, 774, 803. 00 4, 232, 935. 00 
i cic, coins A inauinbwe tare ciinte abana 416, 386, 284. 86 7, 262, 016. 02 
a a sen eoentbiemeptnaibheniiainall 22, 027, 674. 75 21, 030, 752. '75 
I RI cittchimaistchhnepatape sab aipvemane 402, 064. 64 435, 296. 11 
en On emai emanead 31, 541, 654. 7: 624, 136, 035. 53 
I on eal cin vials welnedibatnwduui eked 77, 907, 222. 61 72, 226, 698. 99 
ae RRR RSMO ARR a CE OG AEN C88, 395, 363. 99 @31, 100, 341. 38 
I diate a esniietinin Wiisn whey nainn tare iia 225, 330, 801. 49 198, 910, 006. 72 
I hn a a og i ete Baeble 135, 214, 785. 00 98, 457, 461. 00 
River and harbor... . -| (é@) 26, 136, 295. 00 
SOD ith iiih i nates die cadena hin estnings xe F38, 699, 746.96 | g38, 617, 448. 96 
BE esc stnnciena' 399, 245, 333.45 | 356, 121, 211. 68 

| Miscellaneous A19, 498, 581. 10 #7, O10, 905. 27 
Total regular annual appropriation ....| 418, 743, 864.55 | 363, 152, 116. 95 











Permanent annual appropriation. -... -..- sind k122, 486, 808. 00 R131, 324, 131.70 


Grand total regular and permanent an- 


nual approp: Pe anon encnen nt anend 541, 230, 672.55 | 494, 456, 248. 65 














a Includes special appropriations for ratifying agreements, together with 
ave peas to the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations of Indians; in all, 
$8,617,740. 

6 Includes $1,000,000 appropriated by jointresolution September 29, 1890, for 
nickel ore or nickel matte for naval purposes. 

¢ Includes $985,000 estimated expenditures under indefinite appropriation 
for pay and bounty claims. 

d Includes $1,362,050.16 actual expenditure under indefinite appropriation 
for — and bounty claims. 

é¢No general river and harbor act was passed for 1892. 

J Includes $29,335,598.34 for pensions for fiscal year 1891. 

—— $25,321,907.35 for pensions for fiscal year 1890. 

i Includes $15,727,000 for refund of direct taxes estimated to be necessary 
under an indefinite appropriation. 

iIncludes $1,000,000 for procuring farm mortgage and other statistics, 
$1,364,000 for aid to agricultural colleges, $1,200,000 for the Rock Creek Park, 
and $598,085.81 for additional clerical force in Pension and other offices. 

k This is the'amount originally submitted to Congress by the Seeretary of 
the Treasury as estimated to be necessary under permanent specific and 
permanent indefinite appropriations, except that to the amount thus sub- 
mitted for 1891, $101,628,453, there is added expenditures under permanent ap- 
peoeenees made by the last Congress subsequent to said estimate, as 
follows: 

Salaries, diplomatic and consular service, $27,756.79; redemption national- 
bank notes, $23,553,298.50; expenses of Treasury notes, $218,362.60; coinage of 
silver bullion, $210,893.14; rebate tobacco tax, $770,082.39; and repayments to 
importers and for debentures and drawbacks, customs service, $4,915, 285.23; 
in all, $29,695,678.70. The estimate for 1893 as stated above includes $48,632,000, 
to meet the requirements of the sinking fund for that year. 


The foregoing is not a correct statement of the appropria- 
tions of the Fifty-first Congress, as I will demonstrate. 

We are charged in the '‘ permanent annual appropriations” 
with $23, 553, 298. 50, applied to the redemption of national-bank 
notes. I am amazed that anyone should include that among the 
appropriations of the Fifty-firstCongress. It has noplace there. 
Let us see. In July, 1890, there had accumulated in the Treas- 
ury the sum of $54,207,095.75 under the national-bank act, for 
the redemption of outstanding national-bank notes. It was 
clearly a trust fund. 

But itsaccumulation was contracting the currency—a condition 
that the Fifty-first Congress sought in every proper way to avoid. 


| Hence came, in that Congress, the great ‘* silver act,” so called, 


of July 14, 1890, which, among other things, provided that the 
national-bank redemption fund should be turned into the general 
fund of the Government, and the Government, thus equipped with 
the said fund, should redeem the notes as presented for redemp- 
tion, be responsible for the outstanding ones, and might use the 
rest of the fund for the general good. 

Under this act the Administration in 1891 redeemed $23,553,- 
298.50 of the outstanding notes and applied every remaining dol- 
lar, of the $54,000,000 to reducing the public debt, so that interest 
was stopped, the debt reduced, and fifty-four millions of idle 
money moved promptly into the channels of trade. Was this in 
any true sense an appropriation? Clearly not. It wassimply in 
effect applying a trust fund tothe use for which it was intended. 
You might almost as well charge the Fifty-first Congress with 
the entire $54,000,000 released by the act of July 14, 1890. Sup- 
pose I owe Judge HOLMAN $100, and Governor DINGLEY has the 
cash, received from me, to pay the note when presented, and he 
so pays it. Is that an appropriation of Governor DINGLEY’S 
funds? Is it an appropriation at all? Clearly not. Governor 
DINGLEY discharges a trust. 

The Government does the same. It practically involves asim- 
ple matter of bookkeeping. I feel that any fair-minded man will 
admit that the $23,553,298.50 should be deducted from the total 
in the statement of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HouMaAn]. 

But I must insist upon still another deduction which is clearly 
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due. He | gives the amount of the ‘“‘ permanent annual appro- 


mates of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


a detailed statement from the Secretary: 


Recapitulation of expenditures made from permanent and indefinite appropria 


tions, fiscal year 1892. 
State Department: 
Salaries, diplomatic officers, while receiving 
instructions and in transit...............-..-. 
Salaries, consular officers, while receiving in- 
structions, and in transit .................-.-.. 
Pay of consular officers for services to Amer- 
ican vessels and seamen.............-......-- 
Refunding penalties or charges erroneously 


CERI i aol, cdesieadglinccdbainninvea 
Treasury Department: 
Interest on the public debt__._.. $21, 030, 485. 91 
Interest on bonds issued to Pa- 
cifie FUREY eels... obs. ces kncnas 2, 347, 630. 32 


Sinking fund, Union Pacific Railroad ......... 
Sinking fund, Central Pacific Railroad... ._- 
Contingent expenses, national currency (re- 
imbursable), Treasurer's office.............. 
Coinage of silver builion, act July 14, 1890. _._. 
Expenses of Treasury notes, act July 14, 1890. 
Storage and handling of silver bullion........ 
Parting and refining bullion.-_-................ 
Redemption of stamps (internal revenue) .... 
Allowance or drawback (internal revenue) --- 
Refunding taxes illegally collected (internal 
TO, edt Gc cnc bdabas binete er ianta oteo <a 
Refunding moneys erroneously received and 
covered (internal revenue) ............-.....- 
tepayment of taxes on distilled spirits de- 
stroyed by casualty........................... 
Refund of direct tax levied under act of Au- 
SE TE Kp ncniicnia etek ads dnemasitinuncndimcen 
Rebate of tax on tobacco, act December 15, 
MED Scenes isbn ealkalidbleatin ons alanis at pe eae egies toea 
DONE BU vc cddecicetnoesdksecdsasdoebesdon 
Collecting the revenue from cus- 


We Sie ncaieencucncneetuns $6, 504, 662. 91 
Collecting the revenue from cus- 
toms, for 1891 and prior years... 141,613.14 


Repayment to importers excess of deposits 
(GENE ones Shh genindesdeins sconmidnabeak snes 
Debentures or drawbacks, bounties or allow- 
Se NE Ne nn nen wecganaciehmennnts 
Debentures and other charges (customs) _..... 
Unclaimed merchandise (customs) ..........-. 
Refunding moneys erroneously received and 
CO de odes « ce meutidavatioes 
Refunding penalties and charges erroneously 
COGN I oh. cn codaneccancbacs 
Proceeds of goods seized and sold (customs) - 
Statistics relating to fur industries and na- 
CN a ie hice 6 churn tne ween eshincsinnh cae 
Services to American vessels (customs) ...... 
Expenses of Smithsonian Institution ......... 
Trust-fund interest for support of free schools 
SER UY GERI 66 ci dcicrn chin nainsincew uthdriomiiiare 
Expenses of regulating immigration.......... 
Salaries, shipping service._.................... 
Marine Hospital Service (including #24,407.20 
for the office of the Supervising Surgeon- 
a 
Salaries, Steamboat-Inspection Service (in- 
cluding $10,136.77 for the office of the Super- 
vising Inspector-General) ..................- 
Contingent expenses, Steamboat-Inspection 
CO ois Na 
Salaries and expenses of special inspectors of 
foreign steam vessels ............-...-....--- 
Refunding taxes illegally collected under di- 
Rah riniistci ilt aie cnae nintniniiabbitiin wie: 
Refunding to national banking associations 
CI Ge NE dist ditch cmd ga ndsetimiccunsiawes 


War Department— 
Arming and equipping the militia ............ 
Transportation of the Army and its supplies, 
Pe INE dks ccacht dc cv odcbvcdakstcns 
Claims of officers and men of the Army for 
destruction of private property -............ 
Trusses for disabled sckdiens . 
Powder and projectiles, proceeds of sales 
Ordnance material, proceeds of sales. 
on rt of Soldiers’ Home ......... .......... 
So iers’ Home, permanent fund 
Soldiers’ Home, nterest account 


removing sunken vessels or craft obstructing 
or endangering navigation.................. 
( be Pm and other works at South 
Pass, Mississippi River 
Removing obstructions in Mississippi River. 
Operating snag and dredge boats on Upper 
ME DEIOUE gis ase icine sis vliacls menses 
0 rans snag and dredge boats on Ohio 
i eR a et 
Examinations and surveys at South Pass, 
Mississippi i ah eM No 
Gauging the waters of Lower Mississippi and 
its tributaries ........._. Se ts hats 
Pay of two and three year volunteers 
Bounty under act of July 28, 1896 


These appropriations 
were known at the end of the fiscal year 1892, and I here present | 


$9, 381. 03 
9, 366. 56 
25, 361. 10 
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348, 856. 05 
7, 342, 077.79 


6, 646, 276. 05 
3, 007, 218. 81 
3, 688, 999. 64 
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240, 136. 7 
42, 889. 23 
480. 56 

38. 85 

10. 00 


407, 947. 35 
76, 432. 30 


125, 000. 00 
90, 970. 97 


25, 000. 00 
24, 163. 89 
10, 000. 00 
$6, 000. 00 


687, 446. 56 
45,518. 77 


a 
priations ’ Fins 1891-92 at $122,486,808—the amount of the esti- 


| 


$44, 409. 40 


50, 503, 978. 84 | 





Reeapitulation of expenditures, etc.—Continued. 
War Department—Continued. 
Bounty to volunteers, their widows, and legal 


SN odin ate acta sch coseandecactentnatbengdes dame $218, 620. 66 
—— to Fifteenth and Sixteenth Missouri 
Cavalry Volunteers .....................-...- 600. 00 
Three months’ pay proper .............--.--.:- 300. 00 
Commutation of rations to prisoners of war 
in rebel States and soldiers on furlough --- 26, 602. 75 
Extra pay to officers and men who served in 
the Mexican war (Army) -.............-..-... 1, 000. 00 








$2, 939, 237. 16 
Navy Department— 


Pay of the Navy, deposit fund. -_............... 113, 422. 92 
Ordnance material, proceeds of sales.......-. 50, 787. 86 

Sales ofsmallarms ..-.-... rac egies dliiouiietabipepiainn 137.70 
Prize os meuta adi nneeddisieag 2, 745. 86 
SUUUV ED POO CI isn oct a ccc cccccewinase cece 86, 606. 20 
Extra pay to officers and men who served in 

the Mexican war (Navy) --.-.......----.-.---- 1, 525. 50 
Clothing and small-stores fund -_.............. 347, 937.03 
Paymentof Japaneseaward.--...............-... 595. 30 
Indemnity for lost clothing................-.... 7, 280. 27 
Relief of sufferers by wreck of United States 

steamers at Apia, Samoa Seiietitaden aed cumbheaewes 8, 478. 13 
Relief ofsufferers by wreck of United States 

steamer Huron. .-.-.-.-.. scald SeticensdinEadaotinn winch aenalianso ies 156. 00 


— 619, 672. 77 





Interior Department: 
Deposits by individuals for surveying public 





SEE Ra cuadied cen ktt 6-422 ete cid enlivecadetoncuue 89, 123. 04 
Repayment for lands erroneously sold ........ 50, 583. 86 
Indemnity for swamp lands purchased by in- 
SR aos ean aia Selec auaeeinenrat neceguats tment 30, 617. 89 
Protection and improvement of Hot Springs, 
knack ik kek laa ilies le ad iat atte 20, 000. 00 
Fees on certain Indian allotments -.........-. 3, 626. 80 
Colleges for agricultureand themechanicarts 1,017, 000.00 
Five, three, and two per cent funds of the net e 
proceeds of sales of public landsin the States 93, 261. 80 
Revenues, Yellowstone National Park~......-. 478. 00 
Maryland Institution for Instruction of the 
UNNI atten oi Iai ssi A priest ic aes eatin es 6, 375. 00 
Miscellaneous trust funds of Indian tribes___. 1, 665, 813. 64 
Indian moneys, proceeds of labor -............ 178, 224. 62 
———_—_ 3, 155, 104.65 
Post-Office Department: 
Mail transportation, Pacific Railroads........ 1, 688, 379. 31 
Deficiency in postal revenmes__................ 4, 051, 489. 71 . 
— 5,739, 869.02 
Department of Justice: 
Fees for supervisors of elections_............- 79, 503. 49 
Judicial: 
Salaries, retired judges........................ 45, 953. 80 
Salaries and expenses, reporter of the Su- 
Cit betes decpiinenncceckbamkencas 7, 500. 00 
—_—_—_—_— 58, 453. 80 
otal expenditures from permanent and in- 
definite appropriations, exclusive of sink- 


PE hicks. caked ade dks = ate aiileaw kann 63, 135, 229. 13 





Sinking fund, including $13,254,883 national 

bank notes redeemed ...................... 87, 574, 179. 98 
National bank notes redeemed, not included 

in sinking fund 2, 977, 838. 00 





Total, including sinking fund and na- 
ee eee ee eee 103, 687, 247. 11 


The total, it will be seen, is $103,687 ,247.11, including the sum 
of $2,977, 838, which had been applied in 1892 to redemption of 
national-bank notes and not included in the sinking fund. De- 
ducting from the expenditures the $2,977,838, applied to the re- 
demption of the bank notes, and we find that the gentleman from 
Indiana has given the permanent annual appropriations for 1892 
too high by $21,777,398.89. This is a demonstration, as I give 
the actual expenditures and not the estimates of a year before. 

But yet again: Of the appropriations for pensions for 1891 the 

sum of 88, 834,079 was covered back into the Tre asury and not 
cmmealale This sum should be deducted. 

Now, let us apply these deductions to the statement of the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations and we have the 
following: 





Appropriations Fifty-first Congress, as per Judge HOLMAN... 61, 035, 686, 921. 20 
Less national-bank notes redeemed __._........ 23, 503 , 298, 50 
Less reduction in permanent appropriations -- , 398. 89 
Less pension fund covered back ................ 8, 834, 079. 00 





——_—— 54, 164, 876. 39 











Total appropriations of Fifty-first Congress __..___.__. 981, 522, 044. 81 


Without including contracts and reappropriations this makes 
the appropriations of this session of the Fifty-second Congress 
$6,940,258.17 above the average of the Fifty-first Congress. 
Coming to the first session of the Fifty-first Congress, and 

Judge HOLMAN gives the total. 7 


From that take the national-bank notes._...__._ $23, 553, 298. 50 
And the pension fund covered back ; 8, 834, 079. 00 


$494, 456, 248. 65 





Total appropriations first session Fifty-first Congress 462, 068, 871.15 
Again, without charging in the contracts, etc., of this session, 
and wedemonstrate that the appropriations of the firstsession of 


the Iifty-second Congress exceed those of the first session of the 
Fifty-first Congre ss in the sum of $45,632,509.42. 
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RECAPITULATION. 
Appropriation bills as they passed the House: 
First session Fifty-second Congress. ..........-...---....... $363, 733, 033. 67 
First session Fifty-first Congress ........................... 341,847, 212. 87 
Excess this session 
Include pensions estimated for and purposely omitted: 
First session Fifty-second Congre 375, 695, 
First session Fifty-first Congress 341, 847, : 


Excess this session 
Appropriations first session Fifty-second Congress, without 

contracts 507, 701, 380. 57 

Appropriations, average, first session Fifty-first Congress.... 490, 761, 022. 40 


Excess first session Fifty-second Congress 


Appropriations, contracts, ete., first sessiond Fifty-secon Con- 
gress 564, 339, 251. 57 

Average appropriations with contracts, amounting to $11,331,- 
779, adaed, first session Fifty-first Congress 


Excess first session Fifty-second Congress _....... 


Appropriations, contracts, etc., first session Fifty-second Con- 
gress 
462, 068, 871.15 


102, 270, 389. 42 


Excess first session Fifty-second Congress 


Appropriations first session Fifty-second Congress without 
507, 701, 380, 57 
2, 068, 871. 15 


Excess first session Fifty-second Congress 45, 632, 509. 42 


THE UNITED STATES SENATE. 


In many ways the House seeks to shift responsibility upon the 
Senate because the latter has a Republican majority, and it is 
notorious that in appropriation committees of the House, and 
even in the open House, when outrageous cuts and reductionsare 
objected to, the swift answer comes, ‘‘ Oh, it can be increased in 
the Senate;” and when increased in the Senate, often on the re- 
quest of members of the House—yes, and often of committees of 
the House—the increases are fiercely assailed as evidence of Re- 
publican extravagance. 

On this subject I quote from a speech made in the Senate May 
13, 1892, by Senator GORMAN, a recognized Democratic leader. 
Mr. GORMAN said: 

Mr. President, the anxious desire of the framers of this bill to reduce expen- 
ditures of the Government I understand and am in full sympathy with, if it 
can be done without detriment to the public service. But, Mr. President, it 
is no new thing for the Senate to amend appropriation bills. It is the com- 
bined wisdom of the Senate and House of Representatives which has made 
possible the results in shipbuilding to which I have alluded. 

The able Senator is right. It is not only the right but the 
duty of the Senate to impress its judgment upon the appropria- 
tion bills coming from the House. And it is often most fortunate 
for the country that it has that power under the Constitution. 

But while referring to the Senate I feel it to be my duty to 
refer to a delicate statement from the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. DocKERY], 0m in the RECORD when the conference re- 
port on the legislative bill was under discussion in this House. 
The aim was to show the extravagance: of the Senate, but more 
particularly to call out the fact that thirty-six rooms were fitted 
up, at Government expense, in the Maltby Building and used as 
private offices by the Senators. 

No effort is made to show that these thirty-six rooms and many 
more in that building were not being used for committee rooms and 
other purposes of Congress, where the rights of the two Houses 
are equal. These facts were brought out for some-purpcss, 
while it was carefully avoided to state who—what Senators— 
were using them. I can see here carefully presented data for 
stump speeches. I therefore feel it to be my duty to state that 
thirty-one of these thirty-six rooms are used by Democratic 
Senators and five by Republican Senators. I say this in no 
spirit of criticism, but all the facts should go together. 

Mr. Speaker, the work of this and former Congresses dem- 
onstrate that our country is growing, and appropriations must 
grow to keep up with the national development. [am opposed 
to extravagance in family, State, or nation. I have been a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations when its chairmen were 
Hon. Samuel J. Randall, Hon. J. G. Cannon, and Hon. WILLIAM 
S. HOLMAN. All of these gentlemen were sharp guardians of 
the public funds. ‘To guard the Treasury has been the special 
work of them all, especially of the gentleman from Indiana [ Mr. 
HOLMAN], and yet under his watchful, yes, merciless care, we 
have at last a ‘‘ billion-dollar Congress.” 

But after all, what the people want is: 

First. Good money, serving the rich and poor alike. 

Second. A sufficient supply to perform the work of the nation 
in the relations of the people to each other and with other na- 
tions. 

Third. Appropriations sufficient to meet the wants of the peo- 
ple, carry on all proper and needed public improvements, to kee 
an Army and Navy sufficient to protect our national honor an 


21, 885, 820. 80 | 


33, 848, 104. 80 | 


496, 426,911.99 | 
67, 912, 339. 67 | 
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| national interest; and also to do justice, even to liberality tothe 
| men and their families who gave life and health for the nation’s 
| defense. 
Fourth. They want the money, thus appropriated, honestly 
expended for the purposes for which appropriated. ; 
‘These four tests will bo safe guides for our fiscal policy. 
| On this theme let me refer to the utterances of a few distin- 
| guished Democrats. In this House on September 18, 1888, Hon. 
James N. Burnes, of Missouri,a member of the Committee on 
| Appropriations said: 
| It is not the amount of appropriations that creates anxiety inthe mindsof 
the people, but it is the integrity and wisdom with which such appropria- 


tions are disbursed and the honest value received therefor which give them 
confidence and contentment. 


Mr. HEMPHILL, in the House, January 28, 1892, said: 


* * * Tt is a fact that $29,000,000 more have been expended annually dur- 
ing the past six years than were expended in a like preceding period, and 
that raises, in the first place, the question whether the expenditure was prop- 
| erly made, for all public money that is expended is notimproperly expended. 


Mr. BLOUNT, in the House, January 29, 1892, said: 


* * * The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] has seen fit to make a 
comparative statement of the increase of expenditures in those appropria- 
tions made by committees other than the Committee on Appropriations; or, 
in other words, in those bills outside of those under the immediate contro] 
of the Committee on Appropriations and reported from that committee. 
The gentleman has thought proper to say that among other things there was 
a large increase in the posta vo) yt I want to say here and now that 
the increase in the postal expenditures are such as the Committee on Appro- 
priations nor any other committee, with any regard to the public service, 
could possibly have avoided. 

I wish to call the attention of the House to the fact that in 1881 the length 
of the railroad routes in this country was 91,563 miles, and at the end of ten 

years later, or in 1891,it had increased to the enormous sum of 159.518 miles 
Twish to show that the annual transportation on railroads was 103,521,229 miles 
in 1881, while in 1891 it had increased to 228,719,900 miles, or more than double 
within the ten years. I wish to call the attention of the House tothe fur 
ther fact that the cost per annum in 1881 was $11,613,000 for this service, and 
in 1891, owing to the great increase in mileage, this expenditure reached #25.- 
083,000, or more than double, and under the operation of law. 

Is it possible, then, Mr. Speaker, when our mail transportation has more 
than doubled in ten years, that the gentleman from Indiana will have it go 
abroad throughout this country that the increased cost is a matter of ex- 
travagance, when it but indicates the multiplication of population, the exten- 
sion of our business in every direction, and the increase of mail facilities 
exacted by the public demands? 

Mr. HOLMAN. My friend will remember that I made no special reference t 
the Post-Office Department. 

Mr. BLounNT. I wish to say that the gentleman made, as a part of his show 
ing of increased expenditures outside of the Committee on Appropriations, 
the increase in the postal service. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman will observe that I said nothing about the 
Post-Office Department whatever. 

Mr. HEARD. But the gentleman made no exception in favor of that De 
partment. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I published that tabular statement though. 

Mr. Biount. I do not care whether he published the table or not. The 
gentleman sought to have the House infer that the appropriations had in- 
creased enormously outside of the bills reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations. I want to call the attention of the House to the fact that 
the increase of appro riations in the postal service grew out of the prosper- 
ity of the Republic. [Applause.] 


Mr. GORMAN, in the Senate, May 13, 1892: 


We appropriated in the Forty-seventh Congress, during President Arthur's 
Administration, $2,300,000 for the new Navy; during the Forty-eighth Con- 
gress, President Arthur’s Administration, $4,045,000. Mr, Cleveland was 
President curing the Forty-ninth and Fiftieth Congresses. In the Forty- 
ninth Congress there was appropriated $14,785,360; the Fiftieth Congress ap- 
propriated $12,990,000, making the total appropriations during his Adminis- 
tration for the new Navy %27,775,360. During the last Congress, President 
Harrison’s Administration, there was aaewogeienes $27,727,000, making alto- 

ether #59,847,360 appropriated during the Administrations of Presidents 

rthur, Cleveland, and Harrison. 


* * * * * + * 


The expenditure of %500,000,000 per annum, Mr. President, is an immens¢ 
amount of money, and yet it is within the amount which is to be appropri- 
ated by this Congress. These expenditures have grown from year to year, 
and economy and careful appropriation must be the order of the day from 
now henceforward, or an increase of taxation must follow. These expendi- 
tures have grown steadily; but probably most of them have grown necessa- 
rily. The great amount which is to be paid on account of pensions has been 
swollen beyond the intention of any man in Congress. It is there; it is fixed. 
I know of no way by which it can be decreased now. The same is true of 
other expenditures which have gone on increasing from year to year as the 
business of the country increases. I know, Mr. President, however, of no 
great item which can be reduced by this Congress. ; 

I know that there have been great expectations of a ssible decrease in 
appropriations of fifty or one hundred millions of dollars. My colleague, 
and the senior Democratic member of the Committee on Appropriations 
(Mr. COCKRELL}, shortly after the adjournment of the last Congress, pub 
lished astatement in the public press showing that the laws which had al 
ready been enacted fixed the expenditures for this year at about $480,000,00 
without regard to the deficiencies which were to come and which have come 
So when the country is startled with the proposition that we are now to a) 
propriate $500,000,000, the answer, and the perfect answer, is, that the law- 
which have been heretofore passed make that an absolute necessity or else 
Mo must stop the great works of the Government and paralyze these indus- 
tries. 





* - + * + * * 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator please tell me what he means by the 
laws in force? Have there been laws passed in this Congress or in any pre 
ceding i oy which require that we should collect from the people of the 
country ,000,000 this year to pay expenditures? 

Mr. GORMAN. I mean tosay, Mr. President, that there is no power on earth, 
as the Government is now constituted, to enable the Democratic party tore 
duce the appropriation of $150,000,000 or more for pensions; there is no power 
in the party to which he and I belong to reduce the fixed expenditures of the 
Government, the interest on the public debt, etc.; there isno power on earth 
to reduce the expenditure for offices; there is no power to reduce taxation, 
and you can not diminish expenditures. 


















* * * * * * * 


Mr. GEORGE. Does the Senator desire to be understood that there are 
now upon the statute books, laws of the land, provisions of law which re- 
quire, in order to keep the public faith, the annual expenditure of $480,000,000 

500,000,000? 
— GORMAN. Yes, ape a that. If we are to continue to run the 
Government and provide for the officers and the machinery which are al- 
ready fixed by law,I dosay that; unless you arrest all improvements of 
rivers and harbors, and suspend the construction of the Navy. 
x * A * ” * * 

Mr. President, it will not do to higgle here avout so great a matter. We 
may here and there reduce down some little appropriation. We can, and I 
will do my full part, in refusing to make appropriations for new works. 
The better plan is to tell the country the truth. 


Mr. GORMAN, in the Senate May 18, 1892: 


I said in reply to a question by the distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. GEORGE], who is not now in his seat, that these expenditures have been 
growing. Yes, they have grown naturally. He asked the question whether 


they were legitimate, and I answered, offhand, ‘‘ Yes, in the main.” The ex- | 
yenses of the Government are increasing; they have steadily increased; and | 


read the tables showing the rate of increase. When we had an Executive 
in accord with the party to which I belong, about four years ago, the Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mr. HALE] and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] rose 
in their places to present a summary of what we had accomplished during 
that Administration, and twitted the Democratic party and the Democratic 
Administration with having spent $95,000,000 more than the preceding Ad- 
ministration of President Garfield and President Arthur. 

It became my duty, because of the sickness and afterwards death of the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky [| Mr. Beck], who wasthe leader of this 
side on the Appropriations Committee, to answer those Senators, and I did 
then for the honorable Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS], who was then 
a member of that Administration, precisely what I do now without fear or 
favor. I said, yes, it was an honest Administration, but the country was 
growing; that the pensions had been increased; that the post-office service 
was —s that the Department over which the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin then presided had largely increased, and justly increased its 
expenditures; and instead ofindicting that party because they had spent this 
money, [said it was spent honestly, and spent well, and spent in the interest 
of the people of the country. I told the truth then when we had an Admin- 
istration of our own. I can not afford to do less than to tell the truth now 
about these great matters, no matter who is in power. 


® DEMOCRATIC DEFENSE. 

In the last campaign your charge, gentlemen of the Democracy, 
was extravagant appropriations. Now, that you have refuted 
your own charges against us you reluctantly confess and seek to 
avoid by pleading the ‘‘ baby act.” I can think of no fitter term. 
You claim that our laws forced these large appropriations. This 
is absolutely true as to the pension appropriations. You never 
were and never will be responsible for laws requiring an increase 
in pension appropriations. Butwhen you name pension legisla- 
tion your story is ended. 


Congress that calls for increased appropriations that you dare 
attack or that you ever have specifically attacked. 

And now, let me put 

A FEW QUESTIONS TO DEMOCRATS. 

First. Do you say that our pension laws are unreasonable, un- 
just, or unpatriotic, or thatthe Government is not able to pay 
the pensions that they call for? 

Second. Was there any law enacted by a Republican Congress, 
or any other, that required this Congress to appropriate and 
authorize contracts for rivers and harbors amounting to over 


You can not goon and prove your | 
charge, and I defy you to name one law enacted bya Republican | 
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$52,000,000? If so, point it out; the country is waiting for your | 


answer. 


| two-thirds majority, and what have you done? 


Third. Did any Republican law call upon you to turn the Con- | 
GRESSIONAL RECORD into a Democratic machine for grinding | 


out Henry George's book, printing it at Government expense, 


for the Democratic campaign; and do you know that this book | 


now enjoys the franking privilege as much as an agricultural 
report or Secretary Rusk’s book on The Diseases of the Horse? 
Do you know that the Government will have to carry these doc- 
uments, Democratic documents, free, costing thousands of dol- 
lars? Did any Republican law call for that ‘‘ Democratic job”? 
Speak out. The country is listening for your answer. 

SOUTHERN WAR CLAIMS. 

Fourth. Twenty-seven years after the close of the late civil war 
the remarkable spectacle is presented of the Private Calendar of 
the House of Representatives being loaded down with bills favor- 
ably reported from the Committee on War Claims, while several 
bills are on the Union Calender reported from that committee, 
the first being a bill looking to the payment of claims for use and 
occupation of church and school buildings and grounds during 
— late rebellion by the Government all through the Southern 
States. 

It is impossible to give the exact figures of the amounts in- 
volved in these claims, but after a careful examination of the 


subject by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BELKNAP] he | 


asserts that the amount involved in bills favorably reported and | 


on the Union and Private Calendars exceeds $100,000,000, while 
the amount unreported, including bills for the refund of the cot- 
ton tax (amounting to $60,000,000) exceeds the sum of $500,000,000. 
Of the 9,727 bills introduced in the House during the present ses- 
sion over 2,009 ‘are war claims, of which number 878 have been 
‘avo-ably reported, and but for the active hostility of the Repub- 
1lcan members of the House a very considerable number of these 
would have been passed. The Republican party has given a 








| the far West. 
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chance to the loyal men of the South to present their claims, and 
it is the judgment of experienced officers of the Treasury and 
War Departments that all proper claims of this class have been 
paid and that nine-tenths of the cases pending have been rejected 
heretofore on account of disloyalty. 

Does Republican legislation call for the introduction and favor- 
able report on old war and other stale claims until the Calendar 
groans with them and millionsof dollars will. be needed to satisfy 
them? Are these claims introduced just forfun? What will be 
done with them if the calamity of a Democratic President, a 
Democratic House, and a Democratic Senate at once exist, with 
a surplus inthe Treasury? Thecountry would like information, 
gentlemen. In this session it was Republican opposition chiefly 
that headed off this never-tiring,ever-pushing hungry raid upon 
the public purse. 

Fifth. And yet again: Was it Republican laws that induced 
you to pursue your old campaign, harmless, but very expensive 
game of running investigating committees? 

Here is the list for this session: 

1. Investigation of Pension Office. 

2. Investigation of the Yellowstone Park. 

3. Investigation of United States marshals and clerks at Bos- 
ton. 

4. Investigation of the Keystone and Spring Garden banks, 
Philadelphia. 

5. Investigation of the Maverick Bank of Boston. 

6. Investigation of the Census Bureau. 

7. Investigation of the Baltimore post-office. 

8. Investigation of the sweating system. 

9. Investigation of the Ellis Island immigration station. 

10. Investigation of the Homestead affair. 

11. Investigation of the coal combine. 

12. Investigation of the Hous: of Representatives as to drunk- 
enness. 

In not one of these investigations has final action been taken 
by the House, and practically nothing thus far has been devel- 
oped, unless it be in the investigation of our own House. The 
whole investigating business was a farce; but a great source of 
needless expense. It was a Democratic policy that sustained 
this expensive farce. 

Sixth. Did a Republican statute require you to increase sa!- 
aries? By one bill you increase to the amount of $220,800 per 
annum. And besides this you have increased the salaries of 
several employés of this House. Increase of salaries is one of 
the crimes that you lay at Republican doors, and yet you gen- 
tlemen have in this Congress, that started out with banners fly- 
ing for economy, found cases that justified increasing salaries. 

Mr. Speaker, the defenss is not good. It was the ‘‘ pork bar- 
rel” that caused it, with an honest growth of the country and 
Democratic methods that will come to the surface, and not the 


| laws of the Fifty-first Congress. 


WHAT HAVE YOU DONE? 

The country is asking you that question. Here youwere with 
your 139 majority over all opposition, with more than a clean 
Name one great 
act passed by you—just one. Have you shown your hand on 

THE TARIFF? 

Not at all. With all your pretensions you have done nothing. 
No great system of tariff reform or revenue reform was per- 
fected and presented to the country. In the presence of the 
tariff of the last Congress, an act crowned with blessings, you 
stood powerless to act. It will not do to refer to your ‘“‘ popgun 
tariff bills,” as the Democratic gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
PIERCE] denounced them on the floor of this House July 13, 
or “single-shot” bills, as he called them in the RECORD next 
morning. Your petty nibbling and trifling with the question 
for campaign purposes will not protect you from the charge 
either of incompetency or hypocrisy. If you answer that you 
could not pass a general tariff bill because you had not the Sen- 
ate and White House, that answer will apply with equal force to 
your *‘ popgun tariff bills.” By your nibbling at a corner only of 
the structure of protection you tacitly say that you can not im- 
prove upon the great tariff act of the Fifty-first Congress. 

Have you kept your promises on 

THE MONEY QUESTION? 

Why, your army broke to pieces at the first fire. Your fine- 
looking, promising legions of the last caimpaign took to the 
brush when skirmishing began. Here again you have done ab- 
solutely nothing. Your platform is made todeceive. The head 


| of your ticket has the support of the gold mines of Wall street 


and the tail of your ticket has the support of the silver mines of 
With such a ticket and such a platform and the 
House of Representatives in full retreat from the question, do 
you point with pride to your position on the money question? 
You will not say much on 
THE PENSION QUESTION. 
You have pensioned a few army nurses, and established arate 
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below $72 per month, which will finally result in reducing the 
amount paid out annually to the.severely injured class, and that 
is your pension record. In the last Congress you pressed the per 
diem bill to try and kill the great measure, full of blessings, that 
we enacted in spite of your opposition. You professed to favor 
a more extreme measure than we urged and passed, but your 
anxiety for the old soldiers has had a sound sleep during this 
session, with your boasted two-thirds majority, and to cap the 
climax you cut the regular pension appropriation bill down $12,- 
000,000 below the estimates, so that but for a Republican Senate 
_ soldiers would not get money on the pensions now allowed 
them. 

Have you tried to protect 

THE BALLOT BOX? 

Not a step have you taken in thatdirection. Onthe contrary, 
you fly into a rage, more than Quixotic, when the subject is men- 
tioned. And to-day ey are using the Government money to 
print the election bill of the last Congress, and sending it South 
with the false cry that a bill seeking only to save life and pre- 
vent fraud at Federal elections is a *‘ force bill.” 

You can, however, point to a few vile 

CUTS IN APPROPRIATIONS. 

You have cut down the pay of a few hard-worked clerks and 
taken the places away from a few others. 

You have cut down the force in some of the auditing offices of 





the Government to hinder and delay the adjustment of old sol- | 


diers’ claims. 

You have severely cut the public land interests so that the 
home-seeker will have to wait. 

You have cut the health departments. 

You have cut the educational interests, denying free text-books 


to the children of the poor. This cut, however, was arrested by | 


a Republican Senate. 


You have done all in your power to cut down the obstructions | 


in the pathway of the Mormon church. 

And further, you have successfully cut a clean pathway, for 
the sections represented by the majority here, to the public crib. 
The food in the crib is doubtless needed, and I favor no section- 
alism in appropriations; but come out like honest men and swallow 
the lies of the last campaign before you indulge in the luxuries 
of this, the real *‘ billion-dollar” pork-barrel Congress. 

I recommend thatthe term “‘ billion-dollar Congress” and the 
‘* Holman retrenchment and reform” resolution be framed to- 
gether and preserved in the sacred archives of the Democratic 

arty. 
P 7 A BANKRUPT TREASURY. 

We have heard a goodly amount of talk about a bankrupt 
Treasury, and I confess that no treasury cun stand everything, 
and if we have much more of the “retrenchment and reform” 
of this Congress we may have to issue bonds. But that time is 
not, I think, even in sight yet. The last public-debt statement 
to July 31, 1892, shows: 








Disbursing officers’ balances.....................--...--.0. sa bili #22, 613, 814. 27 
EE BB sibs dnckutdimndiantdinén ieahininamibbidumiida 4, 251, 014, 66 
a a 100, 000, 000. 00 
Re I sain sci chisits nomarhiill ietitn bison siden dine avis: congmatehds 27, 050, 286. 38 

MES: Sues. nnn s aninaniegedinskn deeoed b, dedi 9 aatiatetetiiiennotelteided 153, 915, 115. 31 


This balance to meet liabilities, and the Treasury Department 
estimating $13,000,000 receipts over expenditures for the cur- 
_ fiscal year, and it would seem that there was little cause for 
alarm. 

ORDINARY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 

But let us not deceive ourselves by the amount of the appro- 
priations. They donot represent the ordinary expenditures of 
the Government. I will here present to the House an accurate 
statement of the ordinary receipts and expenditures for the last 
two years. It will be seen from these figures that the ordinary 
expenditures for the last two years aggregated but$700,396,015.32; 
so that this Government is running at an expense, for ordi- 
nary current matters, of $350,198,007.66 per annum. The other 
a. and indeed many of our ordinary ones now, result from 
the war. 


Ordinary receipts and expenditures of the Government for the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1891 and 1892. 











RECEIPTS. 
Items. | 1891. 1892. 
lies ee i lel ele $177, 883, 034, 01 
en SOVGMINE. - og. cas aden cn oo ckk cee | 145, 686,249.44 | 153, 543, 255. 19 
Miscellaneous 200000000000) 2,408, 008.64 of 6. 178.68 
se 8 2h ga ae | 392,612, 447.31 | 853, 955, 464. 25 
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EXPENDITURES. 
Items. 1891. 1892. 

Civil and miscellaneous...............-.......- $110, 048, 167.49 | $99,841, 988. 61 

ON WA cacti oe oka ii tee ok atte nae a bovis eta aa a , 720, 065. 01 46, 895, 456. 30 

BONE hcscnccotensedinedacadensdaanean sendtamubane 26, 118, 896,46 | 29, 174, 138. 98 

Bsa I tO oe 8, 527, 469. 01 11, 150, 577. 67 

BS IID lhc Inc dic ce Seca ines Seda cobbdinamed 124, 415,951.40 | 134, 583, 052. 79 

iia ass 5 ala oterd ak aati. .xacik ceded 37, 547, 135.37 23, 378, 116. 23 

| NI eric, cei eset il Lee i il i 355, 872, 684. 7 345, 023, 330. 58 
! 
| 

Total for two years......................- 700, 396, 015. 32 
Ee Ae eT ST eee 
OIG Rise as, idiiichiiestreseses < cephigtip thd aw Shaul acon ahibinin = aus lien abn 700, 396, 015, 32 


46, 171, 806, 24 
8, 982, 133. 67 


PURCHASES AND REDEMPTIONS OF UNITED STATES BONDS. 


| Toshow what this Administration has been doing I submit the 
| following table, and submit further to the candid mind that a 
party that reduces the revenues reduces the public debt, puts 
| restraints on outside interference with labor and agriculture, 
and keeps no more money on hand than is needed for prudent 
Government management, and that has not lost a dollar, is de- 
| serving of continued confidence. 





eT 5) a Se alba Sededdatbbeabbue 
Excess of revenues for 1892 


Purchases and redemptions of United States bonds. 
From March 1, 1885, to March 1, 1889: 


EN oils i: Seve einen cede ghharenscctitekedamataanbensinusadipen $338, 074, 850. 00 
NE. Cocina dec. Sediahw Soupeal edb hidncad sdabesudbitce cies cauvasio’ 361, 264, 642. 05 
IR oie wad a isbn ninihieliniiin ec isicha widpiinars aibsibaiaiie 394, 097, 180. 43 
i la ena inlind stan nidhlilio ii e ipaiaiiavanieggupniinkioviienis ladies tip 32, 832, 538. 38 
Since March 1, 1889: 
Ss cbt ccbti di del idisn cdg centdocep smbcimeibemeicegeee 259, 093, 650. 00 
Ns iihin tell a sthiebinheg dia <6 cucenlgn a ddewies ox dene inne abel 296, 316, 931. 20 
| SS SI dic cirennmnenedcncoc etic choconeésnseniindyes com 351, 669, 424,71 
SI cian ndhlhae Renita an vapaeedawiassh daphne a> aeeaelage 55, 352, 493. 51 


Reduction in annual interest charge on United States bonds 
sinee March 1, 1889: 
Amount of interest March 1, 1889................-.-......-.... 


34, 578, 459. 80 
Amount of interest July 1, 1802...........................-..-- 


22, 893, $83. 20 








Decrease 11, 684, 576. 60 


MONEY CIRCULATION, ETC. 


For the information of the House, I also submit the following 
official statement from the Treasury Department. 


Statement showingthe amounts of gold and silver coins and certificates, Uniled 
States notes and national-bank notes in circulation August 1, 1892. 














Amount in | Amount in 
General | In Treas- circulation eireulation 
’ ury. ugust 1, ugust 1 
or issued. 1892. 1801. 
| ' 
CE 6 inition $581, 129, 982 | $170, 682, 622 | $410, 447, 360 | $407, 630,012 
Standard silverdollars..| 414,416,735 | 357,384, 873 57, 031, 862 58, 163, 879 
Subsidiary silver........ 77, 500, 000 14, 153, 063 63, 346, 937 57, 763, 464 
Gold certificates... ...- 154,600,329} 17,738,500 | 136,861,829 | 115,715, 389 
Silver certificates -----.- 331, 809, 304 4, 472, 481 327, 336,823 | 307,291,114 
Treasury notes, act July 
ih ciaiinnn onpinnipel 105, 566, 170 3,809,869 | 101,756,301 | © 43, 684,078 
United States notes ..... 346, 681, 016 34, 828, 738 311,852,278 | 319, 892, 564 
Currency certificates, | 
act June 8, 1872..._..... $27, 700, 000 $980,000 | $26,720,000 | $27, 265, 000 
National-bank notes ....| 172,527,713 5, 931, 778 166, 595,935 | 162, 617, 312 
MURR. sae ss 2,211, 931, 249 609, 981, 924 feet een p,sesvens, st: 


Population of the United States August 1, 1892, estimated at 65,638,000; cir- 
culation per capita, $24.41. 


Comparative statement showing the changes in circulation during July, 1892. 

















In circula- | In circula- 
tion tion August| Decrease. Increase. 
July 1, 1892. 1, 1892. 
| | | 
Gold coin ...-- Sebamed $408, 767,740 | $410, 447,360 |...... 2... -... $1, 679, 620 
Standard silver dollars - 56, 799, 484 SE Taian seins ebiniaraitie 232, 378 
Subsidiary silver... -.-.. | 62,386,518 I Ba a lic 960, 419 
Gold certificates___.....- | 147,285, 389 136,861,829 | 84, 373,510 |.........-.- 
Silver certificates __..... 326,880,803 | 327,336,823 |.............. 456, 020 
Treasury notes, act July 
I en alates 98, 051, 657 PEMD bivcddicconsatme 3, 704, 644 
| United States notes.....| 311,814,840 | 311, 852,278 }.............. 37, 438 
Currency certificates, | 
act June 8, 1872 ...._.-. 29,830,000 | 26, 720,000 | 3, 110,000 }._...... 
| National-bank notes..... 167,306,957 | 166, 595,935 | Jk ) 
8, 194, 532 


a ew ncnninanee 1, 603, 073, 338 jt, G84, 960, 335 
Net decrease. ...........- na neneennennnelanen---+--=--- ie eee 
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Comparative statement of changes in money and bullionin Treasury during July, 




















1892. 
——_ F ieiivenemre Wa mundial cil Ei eda 
InTreasury |In Treasury!) py.opnonc . 
July 1, 1992. | Aug. 1, 1998,| Decrease. | Increase. 
— <<, SB eee) * b> ae oe eres te ae 
Gold coin..-.-------------- | $180,741, 321 | $170, 682,622 | $10,058, 609 Lica trliabatanl 
Standard silver dollars..| 357,189,251 | 357,384,873 |.....--...---. $195, 622 
Subsidiary silver .....--. | m 
Treasury notes, act July 14, 224, 714 14, 153, 063 71, 651 |....-..---225 
14, 1990... 250 ssccsecosees 3, 660, 414 | 3,000, O00 |.......-.-...- 149, 455 
United States notes -.... 34, 866,176 | 34, 828, 738 SET Bin cnnateests 
National-bank notes -... 5, 376, 893 | Se NTE Bidkencnccstuinen 554, 885 
596, 058,769 | 586,790, 943 10, 167, 788 899, 962 
Gold bullion..-----..-.-..| 74,836, 385 TO, GER TOD Fenicecn oo.2s000- 1, 787, 213 
Silver bullion..-.........- 76, 669,151 | 80, 479,504 |.......--..-.- 3, 810, 443 
TOCA sivctue+s<scen 747,564, 305 | 743,894, 135 10, 167, 788 6, 497, 618 


| 


Net decrease, $3, 670, 170. 
Gold certificate, held in cash, $17,738, 500; increase since July 1, 1892, $2,374,910. 
Silver certificates held in cash, $4,472,481; decrease since July 1, 1892, $261,- 





Rare certificates held in cash, $980,000; increase since July 1, 1892, $490,- 
000. : 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, SECRETARY’S OFFICE, 

Division of Loans and Currency. 

Mr. Speaker, I have endeavored to present faithfully, fear- 
lessly, and truthfully the. business situation and the work of this 
Congress as fully as [ can in the time that should be devoted to 
it here. 

By the action of the Administration, by the record of Congress, 
by party platforms, and by the character of our respective nomi- 
nations the issues are fairly joined for the coming campaign. 

As I view it, the Democratic candidate has been brave only 
inopposing the great and sacred interests of his country. He 
entertains views that are false to the great producing and indus- 
trial and laboring interests of our country, and he has cruelly 
trampled upon the most sacred, patriotic feelings of the people. 
He has been tried and discarded by the nation. 

Our candidate has also been tried and found true toour dignity 
as a nation in all our foreign relations. Every citizen is prouder 
than ever of the national colors. He has been the ardent friend 
of good money, and true to both our money metals. He has at 
once been the firm guardian and champion of labor. He has 
been kind to, thoughtful of, and true to the soldiers, their wid- 
ows and children. Not a single veto of a soldier’s bill, private 
or public, mars his clean and able Administration. He has been 
true to the old soldiers—he being himself one—tried in the fiery 
crucible of war. 

Standing fearlessly on our record, past and present, believing 
in our country, and desiring its best and highest interests, we 
will soon return to our homes and try the issues before theg reat, 
wise tribunal of the people. 


Duty on Tin Plate, ete. 


“Constitutionally a tax can have no other basis than the raising of reve- 
nues for public purposes, and whatever governmental exaction has not this 
basis is tyrannical and unlawful. A tax on imports, therefore, the purpose 
of which is not to raise revenue, but to discourage and indirectly prohibit 
some particular import for the benefit of some home manufacturer, may 
well be questioned as being merely colorable, and therefore not warranted 
by constitutional principles.” —Judge Cooley, in Constitutional Limitations. 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. O. M. HALL, 
OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 15, 1892, 
On the bill (H. R. 8033) to reduce the duty on tin plate, terne plate, and tag- 


gers’ tin, and to repeal paragraph 209 of section | of an act entitled “An act | 


to reduce the revenue, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. HALL said: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: Of the eight gentlemen who constituted the | 
Republican majority of the Committee on Ways and Means of | 


the last Congress six were lawyers, one a newspaper editor, and 
one a dealer in general merchandise. 


To them was committed the task of a thorough revision of | 


the tariff laws, to the end that the work done should be so com- | 


plete, comprehensive, and enduring that the business and indus- 
trial interesisof the country might never thereafter be disturbed 
by any ‘‘ tinkering with the tariff.” The finished product of their 
labors was to be like the pyramids, monumental and eternal. 


A tariff designed to protect a single industry requires on the 
part of its authors an accurate knowledge not merely of all the 
details of that one industry, but of its connection with and re- 
lation to all the other industries of the nation. For soindepend- 
ent are they, so entangled and complicated are their relations, 
so much is the finished product of the one the raw material or the 
creative force of others, to such an extent is each a consumer as 
well as a producer, that unless the utmost care and the greatest 
wisdom is exercised in an attempt to artificially help one, serious 
or irreparable injury may be inflicted upon some or all others. 

But when the protection to be given is not confined to a single 
industry, but extends over and includes nearly all the varied and 
multitudinous occupations of a great people, who can compre- 
hend the amount of labor involved, the immensity of the techni- 
cal knowledge, the vastness of the accurate detail information 
required, and the almost superhuman wisdom necessary in order 
to prepare a ‘‘complete, comprehensive, and logical protective 
tariff?” It isan attempt by Congressional enactment to regulate, 
adjust, and apportion the ratio of profits among the intricate, 
complicated, and interdependent business pursuits of sixty-five 
millions of people, scattered over the 3,000,000 square miles of a 
continent. 

Yet we are told that this magnificent and collossal work has 
been done, and so well done that the walls of protection are at 
last a completed and everlasting structure. Done, too, in less 
than three months time, and by six lawyers, a village editorand 
acountry merchant. It is no discredit to the ability or industry 
of these eight gentlemen to say that not one of them by edu- 
cation, business experience or personal information, was better 
fitted or more competent to undertake this great labor than any 
other average lawyer, editor, or merchant in theland. Inno 
sense were they experts; they were not manufacturers, nor pro- 
ducers, nor traders. Itdoes not sooeee that any of them had 
theslightestconnection, or the least familiarity withjthe methods, 
process, or conditions of one of the innumerable industries they 
sought to protect. They were merely six lawyers, a country 
editor, and a village merchant—only this and nothing more. 

‘They rest from their labors, but their works do follow them.” 
Some of these gentlemen have fallen by the wayside, and thorns 
have sprung up and choked them; others, it is said, still linger. 
But the whole group will scarcely command a paragraph’s space 
in the history of the nineteenth century; and if remembered at 
all, will, like the bearded Goths who sacked the Eternal City, be 
remembered only for the devastation they have wrought. 

Such were the workmen! 

LET US SEE HOW THEY WOKKED. 


It appears that they summoned or allowed to come before them 
the men whom they wished to protect, and practically allowed 
each to fix the amount of protection he wastoreceive. This was 
an easy way of doing a difficult thing. It required no labor, no 
investigation, no computations, no thought. A phonograph to 
receive the suggestions offered by those who expected to —_ 
thereby, and a typewriter to engross them into a bil:, was all that 
was necessary. The work was mechanical, not mental. 

The 1,400 pages of the volume of ‘‘ hearings ” before that com- 
mittee disclose the manner in which the McKinley law was man- 
ufactured. The distinguished gentleman from West Virginia 
{[Mr. WILSON] has already alluded to this phase of the subject. 
I beg leave to grace these crude remarks of mine with a liberal 
extract from his eloquent speech of April 7, 1892: 

HOW TARIFFS ARE MADE. 

Mr. Speaker, we have had in this debate a series of extravagant eulogies 
on the tariff law of 1890. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] pro- 
nounces it to be ‘“‘consistent, comprehensive, and complete, with all the gif- 
ferent parts properly and justly related.” The gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia |Mr. DALZELL] eulogizes it as ‘complete, comprehensive, and logical."’ 
Other gentlemen have used stronger words of praise. 

Now, sir, I want to call the attention of the House to the manner in which 
a “consistent, logical, and complete”’ protective tariff is built up. 

The gentleman from Maine doubtless thinks he is one of the chief archi- 
tects of the present law. My friend from Michigan [Mr. BURROws] and my 
friend from New York {Mr. PAYNE] each for himself indulge the same pleas- 
antillusion. They were all members of the committee which reported the 
law to this House. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, there is abundant and unimpeachable evi- 
dence to destroy all their claims. 

I turn to the very schedule of the law now under consideration and I find 
that Mr. McKinley, in presenting to this House the conference report Sep- 
tember 27, 1890, said of it: “This schedule has the hearty approval of the Na- 
tional Wool-Growers’ Association, and of the several State associations 
throughout the country.” 

In the next sentence he says, “And, Mr. Speaker, thatis entirely true also 
of the tobacco schedule,” although he omits to say who had approved this 
latter. As tothe great and comprehensive metal schedule, constituting so 
large a part of the tariff and contributing so much of its political and pecu- 
niary strength, I read in the report made by Mr. James M. Swank, secretary 
of the American Iron and Ste¢l Association, made to the president of that 
association, that ‘during the long period in which this measure (the Mc- 








Kinley bill) received the consideration of Congress the yiews of this asso- 
ciation concerning the proper framing of the metal schedule of the new 
| tariff were trequently solicited and were promptly given;” and as he adds 
that “the schedule as adopted is the most harmonious and completely pro- 





tective of all the metal schedules” in our tariff legislation, we are not left 
in doubt that the views so * promptly’ given were “ promptly ’’ accepted. 
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So much for the origin of three important schedules. Let us pursue this 
investigation alittle further. Turning to page 290 of the hearings before the 
Committee of Ways and Means of the last Congress, I find that Mr. William 

hitman, president of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
said he ‘‘ had framed two clauses” prescribing the taxes on women’s and 
children’s dress goods, and these clauses turn up as Mr. Whitman framed 
them as sections 374 and 375 of the McKinley act, with a blank in the provisos, 
filled doubtless according to the same gentleman’s suggestion. [Laughter. ] 

At page 281 of the hearings Mr. Isaac N. Heidelberger, in behalf of the 
Wholesale Clothier Manufacturers, submitted a memorandum of their de- 
mands, and that memorandum, so far as it related to woolen clothing, is 
substantially embodied in paragraph 396 of the act. [Laughter.] 

The makers of firearms appeared at page 1255 with the sections they wished 
‘incorporated and made a part of the tariff schedule of duties *’ and those 
sections en in their own words as paragraphs 169 and 170 of the act, with 
a single ti gchange. [Laughter.] 

Again at page 92 of the hearings may be found the demands of the tin-plate 
makers—that were goi to be—proffered by the trusted counselor of my 
friend from Michigan [Mr. BuRRows], and although thousands and tens of 
thousands of consumers and laborers protested against these demands, Mr. 
Cronemeyer’s wishes are exactlyem ied in paragraph 143 of the McKinley 
bill. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side. } 

Mr. MILLER rose. F ies of ‘‘Sit down!” ‘Sit down!’’ on the Democratic 


side. 

Me WILSON of West Virginia. Ihopethe gentleman will not break up this 
recital. In a few minutes I will yield to him. At page 79 of these hearings, 
Mr. Charles S. Landers, represent the makers of table cutlery, presented 
the corrections and amendments which they wished to the Senate clause, and 
at paragraph 167 of the act his memorandum mepenss in the very words in 
which he wroteit. [Laughter and oppieus on the Democratic side. ]} 

On page 65 of the hearings Mr. W. F’. Rockwell makes known the demands 
of the makers of pocket cutlery, and these demands literally reappear in para- 
graph 165 of the bill. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Now, I under- 
stand for the first time in my life how a ‘consistent, logical, ae ” pro- 
tective tariff is framed, ‘‘ with the different parts properly and justly related.” 
[Renewedapplause.] Ourfriends upon the other side merely leave the blanks 
on the committee table and look at the ceiling or stroll around the Capitol 
while the parties who desire to tax the people come and fill in the blanks ac- 
cording to the suggestions or their own greed of selfishness. [Applause.] 

And that is the method ofconstructinga ‘‘comprehensive and logical bill.’’ 

How much trouble my friend from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] could avoid if 
instead of toiling over his appropriation bills he would only put the blanks 
on his committee table and invite the government officials to come and write 
in the salaries they desire to receive. [Laughter.] Yet it is just as right, 
just as safe and proper, just as defensible to make up an appropriation bill 
by allowing parties to write in their own salaries as it is to make up a tariff 
bill by allo g parties to write in their own bounties. 

But, the gentleman from West Virginia trod only in the sub- 
urbs of this histery. 

Had he examined page 474 of the volume of hearings, he 
would have found that the combined fire-brick manufacturers 
demanded a specific insterd of an ad valorem duty upon fire 
brick; and in section 93 of t:> law he will find that the commit- 
the acquiesced in the demani, thereby increasing the duty fully 
75 per cent over the former rate. 

n the same page of the book, the same manufacturers de- 
manded on gas retorts an increase from 45 nee cent ad valorem 
to $3 specific, and in section 102 of the law this is granted. 

On page 466 John Moses, of Trenton, on behalf of the potter- 
ies, demanded a revision of the pottery schedule, and in sections 
99, 100, 101 the committee succumbed to the demand. 

Here is one of the oldest of our protected industries. One 
which for one hundred years has never been one hour unpro- 
tected. Itcommenced in 1789 witha10 percent duty, which dur- 
ing the war was increased to 40 per cent, in 1883 to 55 and 60 per 
cent, and now, by the joint operation of the McKinley tariff and 
the administrative customs bill,‘has been advanced, according to 
Senator ALLISON, to 65 and 70 per cent. This demonstrates 
thatin the judgment of its beneficiaries the time will never come 
when a protected industry can stand alone; that the longer it 
is protected the more protection it demands; that the use of 
stimulants begets an appetite for increased stimulants. 

Some of our industries have grown old and gray-haired under 
the protection which was originally designed only to foster their 
infancy. In all our history not one of them has ever acknowl- 
edged that it has attained its manhood; not one has ever volun- 
tarily relinquished an atom of the protection it has enjoyed; not 
one has admitted that it could at last stand alone unsupported 
by government props and subsidies; not one ceases or hesitates 
to demand increased protection. So enervating and self-de- 
structive is our boasted ‘“‘American system,” that its favored 
beneficiaries reel and stagger under its intoxicating influence, 
clamoring like the drunkard in the gutter for more of that of 
which it has already had too much. The unvarying experience 
of one hundred years teaches that protection once begun is never 
ending, and that the duty levied as a temporary encouragement 
becomes in fact an everincreasing and eternal tax. 

On page 429 of ‘‘ Rearings” the window-glass manufacturers 
demanded an entirely new provision in the law, and in section 
118 of the law the demand is conceded. 

On page 149 the gold-beaters demanded an increase of 50 cents 
per package on gold leaf, and in section 107 the committee did 
as directed. 

On page 55 the lead-producers demanded a tax of 14 cents per 
pound upon lead contained in silver ores, and in section 199 they 
got it. 

On page 838 the Merrick Thread Company demanded a re- 
arrangement of their particular schedule, and in section 342 of 
the law it is done. 
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Thus on and on it runs through 1,400 pages, exposing the char- 
acter of the information obtained and the method of investiza- 
tion adopted, and demonstrating conclusively that the eight wise 
men who incubated the McKinley law were not intellectually re- 
sponsible for the contents of the egg they hatched. 

Nor could it well have been otherwise. The task was not 
merely beyond their capacity, but it was beyond the powers of 
the greatest statesmen. I question not the fairness of their in- 
tent, nor their honesty of purpose. The trouble was in the vast- 
ness of the job. It was the labor of giants intrusted to the hands 
of pigmies—altogether too massive and complicated for six law- 
yers, a village merchant, and a country editor. . 

The work was handicapped, too, and was to be done under cir- 
cumstances of delicacy and embarrassment. Great obligations 
had been incurred by the Republican party in its last campaign. 
Much ‘‘fat” had been fried out of the manufacturers. The 
“blocks of five” system was expensive; a half million dollars, 
says a distinguished Republican Senator, was used to secure 
2,300 majority in Indiana alone, so popular was its candidate at 
home! These obligations had to be met; the outstanding paper 
of the Republican party was to be taken care of and not allowed 
to go to protest. 

Thus itcomesthat the McKinley law stands a3 an aggregation 
of the combined selfishness and insatiable rapacity of the mil- 
lionaires of America. A thing of shreds and patches it is; yet 
running through and basting it together is the one central and 
never-deviating purpose of enriching the already rich. 

The tin-plate tax illustrates this. Cronemyer, Niedringhaus, 
and their associates were manufacturers of galvanized sheet-iron 
and granite ware, with which tin plate came into competition. 
Therefore, they demanded an increase of the tax, and the com- 
mittee obeyed. When it had done this, it discovered that it was 
treading upon the toes of other large interests which consumed tin 
plate in their export trade. To placate them recourse was had 
to the rebate provision; and the same law which taxed tin plate 
for the profit of the galvanized-iron combine refunded 99 per cent 
of that tax to the Armours and the Standard OilCompany. Now, 
here you have the logic of the McKinley law! A tax for the 
profit of one trust, and a rebate of that tax for the relief of another 
trust! 

A few months ago a remarkable meeting was held in Pitts 
burg. Hardware, a protectionist trade journal, says: 

Two important meetings were held in Pittsourg recently, when the boar 
of directors of the American Tin Plate Association held a session, as did also 
the board of directors of the Galvanized Iron Association. The two meet- 
ines were held separately, and afterwards the directors of both concerns 
held a joint discussion. * * * After the meeting adjourned the directors 
of each concern entered into an agreement that will finally lead to the com 
plete federation of the associations. 

And the Tin and Terne, the organ of the tin-plate taxers, said: 

The National Association of Galvanized Sheet-Iron Manufacturers met 
the same day at the Monongahela House. Pittsburg. There were present 
Thomas K. Niedringhaus, St. Louis; W. H. Whitely, Philadelphia; S. A 
Sague, Cleveland; . C. Cronemeyer, Demmler; P. H. Laufman, Apollo 
W.H. Whittaker, Wheeling, and Messrs. Reeves of Akron and Batelle o 
Piqua, Ohio. 

he meeting agreed upon a revised list. 

And the Iron Age, another protectionist trade journal, said: 

The National Association of Galvanized Sheet-Iron Manufacturers has 
adopted a new price-list, * * * which we print below. 

The advance in most cases was 1 cent per pound, nearly equal 
to McKinley’s increase in the tin-plate tax. 

I do not doubt that we can manufacture tin plate in this coun- 
try. The process is simple, as I understand it; and if we give to 
our home producers the power and the opportunity of compell- 
ing our people to pay for tin plate more than it is worth in any 
other market, doubtless in time much will be manufactured here. 
The point I wish to emphasize, however, is that the tin-plate tax 
was raised by McKinley in order to protect the sheet-iron and 
not the tin-plate industry. 

The eight wise men placed raw sugar upon the free list. An 
excellent thing todo. But tothe sugar-refiners they left as much 
protection as ever, in order that out of the increased consumption 
of sugar the sugar trust might realize increased dividends. 

In every schedule of this wonderfully constructed law great 
care has been taken not to annoy or burden the capitalists of the 
country by the duties imposed. 


WEARING APPAREL. 


This solicitude for the rich man’s comfort is unmistakably em- 
phasized in that provision of the McKinley law which allows 
such persons to import free of duty whatever wearing appare! 
and other articles of personal use and adornment they may pur- 
chase abroad and bring back with them into this country. Un- 
der the decision of the Supreme Court and the ruling of the 
Treasury Department the quantity and value of such goods is 
po mg only by the owner's taste and his ability to purchase 
them. 

While the law compels every American of limited means to 
pay his full measure of tribute to the beneficiaries of a protect- 
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ive tariff, it specially exempts from such taxation the wealthier 
citizen whose tastes incline and whose means and leisure allow 
him to journey abroad and in the cheaper foreign markets 
supply himself with the innumerable and indescribable articles 
which are comprehended in the elastic catalogue of ‘‘ wearing 
apparel and other personal effects.” 

You and I, sir, and the plain common people whom we rep- 
resent, whose life labors are merely astruggle for existence, and 
to whom the pleasures of a foreign tour are a dream rather than 
a hope, pay upon every outer and under garment, upon our hats, 
shoes, socks, and neckties, the complicated and bewildering du- 
ties which MeKinley’s law imposes for the profit of the domestic 
manufacturers of such articles. If we wear imported goods we 
pay the full amount of the tariff; if we wear domestic goods, we 
pay just so much of that tariff as the home manufacturer deems 
it prudent to tax us with. 

But the man of wealth, because he is wealthy and can with¢ 
out embarrassment make that journey over the seas which we 
can not afford to make, escapes scotfree. To him the law gives 
the privilege of purchasing in a free-trade market and at free- 
trade prices, and of bringing his purchases with him into this 
country untouched by the tariff. ‘‘To him tiat hath, the law 
gives until he shall have great abundance; but from him that 
hath not, the law taketh away even that which he hath.” Inother 
words, so cunningly constructed is this provision of the law that 
by it the men who are most able to pay these taxes are for that 
refson exempt from their payment. 

Nearly one hundred thousand American tourists visit Europe 
each year. By far the greater part of these are persons of large 
incomes. The European tour has become one of the “ fads” of 
society. Men and women of fashion cease to be fashionable if 
they fail to spend ‘‘the season” abroad. The extravagance and 
almost reckless prodigality of the American tourist have ren- 
dered him an object of wonder and amusement and profit in every 
city in Europe. 

All this has developed in our wealthier classes a mania for im- 
itating the customs and fashions and aping the follies of the Old 
World. Itseems to be un-American to be clad in American- 
made clothing. London tailors and Parisian modistes both set 
the styles and furnish the wardrobes of the rich American. The 
elaborate receptions, balls, weddings, and other entertainments 
at which our fashionable world seeks to amuse and admire itself 
are resplendent with imported costumes, precious stones, jewelry, 
etc., brought back by their wearers as the accumulated, untaxed 
profits of a foreign tour. 

Very few of the thousands who cross the Atlantic return to 
our shores without being fully equipped in foreign-made apparel. 
Profit as well as fashion induces this. The clothing of men, 
women, and children is, by reason of our high and severe tariff 
laws, very much cheaper in Europe than in the United States. 
To import such goods in the ordinary course of trade would in- 


crease their cost to the consumer by the amount of the tariff tax | 


paid upon them. The American consumer who remains at home 
pays this tax. By packing the goods in his trunk and bringing 
them in as baggage the American tourist escapes the tax alto- 
gether. 

It is doubtless true that many wealthy Americans save much 
more than the cost of the trip by going abroad and purchasing 
there their supply of wearing apparel and other personal goods. 

In proof of these facts let me read an extract which I clip from 


of April 3, 1892: 


The well-dressed man of London continues to set the fashion for the male 
sex the world over. In fact, he has always done this, although at one time 
the Parisian dandy had many imitators in the United States. London is a 
paradise for men who desire to dress well at smallexpense. It is possible to 
get the best clothing from the best tailors for just half the sum charged in 
the big cities of the Union. 


From the London Art Fashion Journal of March 1, 1892, I read 
an extract from the testimony of the president of the Master 
Tailors’ Association before the labor commission: 


A great many Americans come into this country to buy their clothes, do 
they not? 

Yes. 

That is a very increasing trade. is it not? 


over ior their clothes. 

And there is really a large business both for men’s and women’s clothing 
for American consumption? 

Yes; the best class of trade. 

About this American trade, is it considerable? 

It is very considerable. 

How many persons do you suppose come over here and take home clothes 
in the course of a year? 

Ican hardly say; but I have no doubt that every gentleman who comes 
over from the United States will take from £50 to £200 (#250 to $1,000) worth 
of clothes back with him. 


From the West End Gazette, London, I clip: 


A great number of the principal master tailors in the States declaim loudly 
against those American gentlemen who visit England and have their clothes 
made here. They denounce the quality, the style, and the fit of English cloth- 
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ing, but still the customers come here to be clothed, whilst we never hear of 
Englishmen going to America to be clothed. These are facts. * * * Toan 
outsider the cause of the great evil which the American tailoring trade suf- 
fers from is the excessively high price of materials caused by an absurd pro- 
tective system. The English tailors and the ready-made trades have been 
fostered by it; yet still they cry, *‘ More protection, heighten the tariff, restrict 
the amount of goods introduced without taxation.’’ American tailors will 
have to suffer and to complain and to cry out still more until their eyes are 
opened to the true remedy. We shall regret it, for the loss or great reduc- 
tion in the amount of the American trade will be a considerable injury to 
our business; but we firmly believe the American people will at no great dis- 
tance of time open their minds to a few plain truths and not be made the 
willing tools of unscrupulous interested capitalists. 


Thus we see that a tariff designed to protect American indus- 
tries in fact fosters the competing industries of England. 

From the London Tailor and Record of Fashion for September, 
1891, I clip the following: 

The fact of the matter is that the McKinley tariff has considerably en- 
hanced the price of clothes in America, and they are buying somewhat more 
freely in England. A suit of clothes which can be made for £5 5s. or £6 6s. 
(#25.50 to $30.50) in the West End, by the best firms, and which at that price 
permit a fair amount of profit, in Boston costs £13 (363.30). 

The board of general appraisers as late as March 5, 1892, gave 
the following construction of the existing law: 

In determining what apparel is ‘necessary and appropriate for one’s 
journey,”’ and especially for one’s ‘‘ present comfort and convenience,” re- 
gard must of course be had to the social status, condition in life, and finan- 
cial resources of the —— in question, including the reasonable customs 
as to dress of the social circle in which such person ordinarily moves. 

Under this construction of the law, the correctness of which 
is not here gainsaid, it is evident that the wealthier the person 
is, the greater in quantity and value is the amount of goods 
which he can import free of duty. In other words, his exemp- 
tion from taxation increases in proportion to his ability to pay 
the taxes. 

So evident was the gross favoritism and unfairness of this ex- 
emption clause in the law, that early in the session I introduced 
a bill limiting to $100 in yglue the quantity of wearing apparel 
and personal effects which an American traveler, returning from 
abroad, could bring with him into this country free of duty. 

It will be noticed that this limitation does not apply to wear- 
ing apparel, etc., brought into the United States by visiting 
foreigners or immigrants, nor to the apparel which Americans 
carry with them on leaving our shores. It applies only to the 
goods which an American citizen purchases abroad and brings 
back with him upon his return. 

The introduction of this bill was followed much to my surprise 
by a petition from 25,000 merchant tailors of the United States 
praying for the enactment of substantially the same measure. 

That bill was a remedial, a corrective measure only. It would 
not afford any relief to you or to me or to any other taxpayer. 
It was purely a protective measure—strictly in line with the 
professed objects of thattheory. It protected from foreign com- 
petition the American tailors, dressmakers, milliners, jewelers, 
hat, trunk, shirt,and shoe makers, and all others by whose handi- 
work men, women, and children are clothed and adorned. It 


| assumed that by reason of the wage difference between this 


country and England and France all these persons would be com- 
pelled to close their shops, go out of business, and resort to 


| farming unless strengthened by the stimulating tonic of a protec- 
| tive tariff. 


The same arguments which have been so strenuously and suc- 
cessfully urged in behalf of everyone of the industries protected 


b | by the fourteen schedules of McKinley’s law, certainly applied 
the special London*correspondence of the Chicago Inter-Ocean | ae a ae Sceted by this bill turne 


with equal force to the industries protected by this bill. Carne- 
gie’s American tailor, if he has one, is entitled to just as much 
protection in his shopwerk as is Carnegie himself. No argu- 
ment can justify a tariff which favors the one and turns its back 
upon the other. 

Strange indeed that McKinley and his colaborers in their 
anxiety to help Carnegie should have so mysteriously overlooked 
and forgotten Carnegie’s tailor! 

For more than one hundred years these neglected and unpro- 
tected industries, existing in every city of the land, constantly 
increasing, giving employment to thousands of men, women, and 
children, have been struggling against the unrestricted compe- 


| tition of the pauper labor of Parisand London. Not for one hour 
Well, I think the effect of the McKinley tariff will be to make more come | ; 
| with a penny’s worth of protection. Why, as protectionists, 


in all those years have our tariff manipulators seen fit to aid them 


should we refuse to these palsied industries in their tremulous 
old age the fostering care we denied to them in their infaney? 

My bill, too, was thoroughly American. Mark you that! It 
was American with a big ‘‘A,” and patriotic with a large-sized 
*P.” It sought to destroy the Anglomania bacteria and bacilli 
which are so rapidly undermining the feeble constitutions of our 
rich young men and maidens. It was a blow at the dudes and 
dudines ‘‘don’t yer know.” It eliminated from our boasted 
‘‘American system” that peculiar provision so cleverly adapted 
to un-Americanize the rich American. 

Yet this bill, for the protection of American industries, peti- 
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tioned for by 25,000 Ameriean working men, defensibleonly upon 
the theory of protection, and upon that theory as defensible as 
any tariff measure ever enacted, is met with the deliberate and 
unwavering opposition of every protectionist upen this floor. 
From the time of its introduction to the hour of its final passage 
under a suspension of the rules, every art, every method of de- 
lay known to the fillibuster was resorted to to prevent its con- 
sideration. Cromwell’s great parliamentary imitator was in 
command. The party which had given millions to Carnegie 
was unwilling to toss a penny to Carnegie’s tailor. 

But it was not as a protective nor asa revenue measure that I 
introduced this bill. I believed that like the electric search- 
light it would expose tothe world the unfairness and gross fa- 
voritism of the McKinley law, that in the opposition which it 
would meet here and in the suppression which it will doubtless 
receive elsewhere, the American people will find corroborating 
proof that our tariff legislation is framed and exists solely for 
the profit and convenience of the millionaires. 

The best way to secure the repeal of a bad law is torigidly en- 
ferce it. The best way to expose its. badness is to make its pro- 
visions applicable to those who through ignorance or selfishness 
approve the law. 

This bill, if by chance it becomes a statute, will compel the 
customs officers to ransack every trunk, bandbox, and gripsack 
which an American tourist brings back with him. It will vividly 
impress upon him and his family the purpose and the injustice 
of our tariff laws. No longer a privileged class, protected from 
protection by exemption, they will, in the delays, annoyances 
and expense of the customs-house realize, perhaps, that after 
all this boasted American system of ours is but the refinement of 
highway robbery. 

WE SHALL MAKE PROTECTION ODIOUS BY MAKING ITS BURDENS EQUAL. 

I seek to do this. When Carnegie and others of his clan 
come home from their foreign recregtions to view the battle- 
field at Homestead, I want to see the tax-gatherer tap him 
upon the shoulder, and in the name of protection and for the 
benefit of his American tailor say, ‘‘ Andy, come down.” 

ALUMINUM. 


The chemists have long known of the existence in nature of 
the silver-white metal, aluminum. It is very light, pliable, 
and strong in tensile power—as light as wood and stronger than 
steel. It will not corode nor tarnish. The possibilities of its 
future exceed the powers of the human imagination. What Watt 
may have suspected or Morse dreamed of when they gave their 
discoveries to the world, could scarcely equal the hope and 

romise contained in the rapidly decreasing cost of aluminum. 
Phink of it! As light as wood, stronger than steel. How in- | 
finite are the purposes to which it is adapted—how universal the | 
uses to which it can be applied! 

What a revolution in mechanical construction, in building, in | 
transportation, may we not hope for from this simple and almost 
unknown metal! Until recently the process of its manufacture 
was very expensive, it was produced only in small quan- 
tities, at high cost, and was but little used. Less than ten 
years ago it sold for $1 per ounce. I have seen it stated that it | 





can now be produced for less than $1 per-pound. Inch by inch 
the chemist and mechanic are grasping the secret of its produc- | 
tion, new processes are cheapening its cost, new discoveries are | 
simplifying and improving the process, so that to-day we stand | 
almost upon the threshold of the age of aluminum. 

Already are the invéntors experimenting with it, and capital 
awaits the hour when it will become as cheap as Carnegie’s steel | 
or Sawyer’s lumber. 

God has given us this marvelous metal. He has disciosed it | 
to us at the time when we were ready and qualified to use it. | 
But the pundits of protection antagonize the gifty and hamper 
and delay its use and clog the wheels of inventive progress by 
taxing it 15 cents per pound. 

It issaid that in the Black Hills and in the mountains of the | 
far West slumber untold stores of pure tin; that it lies near the 
surface, and can be easier mined and extracted than the tin in 
Cornwall or the Straits. These riches fall under the eyes of the 
tariff tinkerers and straightway they tax tin 4 cents per pound— | 
$80 per ton. 

What do these tariff rates mean? Simply this, theygive tothe 
producers of these metals the power and the opportunity of com- 
— the American consumer to pay 15 cents per pound for 

is aluminum and 4 cents for his tin more than anybody else 
anywhere else pays for the same metal. 
ere is some more of the logic of protection. Whenever any- 
thing new in nature is discovered here, whenever by chemical 
or mechanical invention new processes or methods are devised 
by which that which has been unknown or inaccessible is brought 
ready to the hand of man for his use, the tariff steps in and for- 
bids or hampers its use by taxing it. 
Doubtless if eld Ponce De Leon, resurrected, should revisit 
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this continent and actually discover the fountains of perpetual 

youth he would find McKinley hard after him with a protective 

tax in order to render rejuvenation more expensive to Americans 

than to any one else. 
‘ FREE TRADE. 

I have never knownan honest and intelligent advocate of pro- 
tection who Was not at the same time an ultimate free trader, 
who did not regard a protective tariff as a temporary measure 
only, designed to foster the industry it assumed to protect, and 
one to be entirely abandoned as soon as the industry became 
self-supporting. Thisis what President Garfield meant when he 
said: ‘‘ [ am for a protection which leads to free trade.” Abso- 
lute free trade, without qualification or limitation, is the prophecy 
and the promise of protection. 

But-McKinleyism is something beyond protection. Its high 
duties are imposed for the sole purpose of checking imports in 
order that home producers may have a monopoly of the home 
market. It carries the ‘‘ America for Americans ” idea to the ex- 
treme of isolation. It is commercial knownothingism—an im- 
pediment to trade, an act of partial nonintercourse with foreign- 
ers. It was not based upon the theory that we could not compete 
with them in our own markets, but that we should not compete 
with them if we could. Totheletteritcarried out that plank of 
the Republican platform of 1888 which proposed to reduce the 
surplus revenue ‘‘ by such a revision of the tariff laws as would 
tend 8 punt imports of such articles as are produced by our 

e0ple. 

' No attempt was made by the eight wise men who framed the 
McKinley law to so adjust its rates as to cover a difference in 
wages between this and other countries. They made no effort 
to aseertain whether any such difference existed. Their report 
shows that whenever they found a large importation of any ar- 
ticle they increased the tax upon it in order to check its impor- 
tation. That was the theory upon which the duties were raised; 
that was the only reason they gave for raising them. 

Note now the differenes between the platform of 1888 and the 
platform of 1892 adopted by the Minneapolis convention. In 
1892 it says: 

That upon all imports coming into competition with the products of Amer- 


ican labor there should be levied duties equal to the difference between wages 
abroad and at home. 


So great, so rapid has been the descent from McKinley to For- 
aker that in less than two years the party which passed the Mc- 
Kinley law fails to indorse, approve, or even mention that meas- 
ure inits national platform; it altogether ignores it; it even re- 
pudiates the platform of 1888, and in its placesubstitutes a tariff 
plank taken almost bodily from the Democratic platform of 1884. 

fn the language of the distinguished and most interesting 


| member of this House [Mr. REED] let me add, substituting the 


word “* Republican ” where he used ‘‘ Demoeratic:” 

I do not speak of this in any reproachful way, but.simply as a reminder in 
order that the country may see what I am glad to beable to describe as satis- 
factory progress on the part of the Republican party. I hail every advance 
of the Republican party with very great satisfaction, because I am a sincere 
believer in the doctrine that in order to have an army take a new march the 
rear guard must be got up. 


At last the rear guard has got up, and Napoleon himself comes 
straggling in with the tattered and battered remnants of the 
guard. For in his speech at Carnegie Hall, New York, on June 
22, 1892, Mr. McKinley said: 


The Republican party stands to-night for a protective tariff that shall be 
placed on all foreign goods high enough to make up the difference in wages 


paid in the United States and those paid in Europe. Whenever Europe will 


give to her workmen the same wages that we give to ours, then we will re- 


| move our tariffs and meet her in the neutral markets of the world, and it will be 


the survival of the Attest. 


What a spectacle for the gods to chuckle over! MeKinley 
preaching the gospel of absolute free trade, and cheek by jow! 
with Henry George! Both opposed to a tariff for revenue only, 
and each in favor of abolishing all tariffs, the one immediately, 
and the other “‘ a little later on.” 

But in spite of this evidence of an awakening conscience and 


| greater caution on the part of the Republican party the McKin- 


ley law still remains. 

if you gentlemen on the Republican side are honest in the new 
tariff creed formulated at Minneapolis, why not now at this ses- 
sion readjust the rates of the McKinley lawso that they will 
merely cover the wage difference between this and other coun- 
tries? I assure you, gentlemen, that from thisside of the House 
you will meet with most enthusiastic co}peration insuch a work. 

Take steel rails, for instance. You now tax them $13.44 per 
ton. Your Commissioner of Labor has shown from statistics 
furnished by the manufacturers themselves that the labor cost 
is only about 28 cents per ton more here than in England. Will 
you join with us in knocking off $13.16 from the present tax? 

Porter’s census shows that. the cost of all the labor in a ton of 
bituminous coal averages only 72 cents. You now tax it 75 cents 
per ton. If we concede that wages in Europe are 50 per cent 











— 


less than here, will you join with us in making a 50 per cent 
reduction in the coal tax? 
. STONEWARE. 

The tariff upon common earthenware, stoneware, is 25 per cent 
ad valorem. For many years I have been connected with one of 
the largest stoneware factories in the West. Every surplus dol- 
ler I have is invested in thatindustry. Labor is by far the prin- 
cipal cost in the making of stoneware. The potter at his wheel 
is a skilled workman. © His work is such as requires a long ap- 
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prenticeship, great expertness, and good judgment. He is paid | 
by the piece, and his pay is graduated according to the size of 


the ware he makes. A6-gallon jug or jar requires greater skill 
and therefore costs more than‘a tanlion. My interest in the 
business, and also in the tariff question, led me a few months 
ago to investigate the wage problem as it existed in an industry 
with which [am veryfamiliar. In doing this I took the schedule 
of prices we were paying in our shop, and I also procured from 


the secretary of the Stoneware Throwers’ Society (a labor or- | 
ganization) of Rutherglen, England, a list of the prices paid | 


there. 


rom these two lists side by side it appears that the wages | 
paid for “‘ throwing” or ‘‘ turning” 100 pots in England and at | 


Red Wing, Minn., are as follows: 











a | English | Minnesota 

Sines. | cost. cost. 
3-gallon pots per ag meskeniry teereer ntl $4. 60 | $2. 443 
AARON IE obirinbs oo don ging bccedenschindapaaanekie 6. 07 | 3.75 
G-allods I Be snc nnirnn sk) conbccddeaneehiudencdbacel 7.30 | 5. 334 
6-gallon pots per 100.......................- a ie a ates 12. 15 6. 664 





And so itruns through a long list of different sizes and kinds, | 


everywhere with the same comparative difference, and showing 
conclusively that the labor cost in the making of common brown 
stoneware, the jugs, crocks, and jars of commerce, is nearly 50 
per cent greater in England than in Minnesota. 


the potters are paid by the ‘‘day;” that is, a ‘‘ potter’s day,” 
which consists of a fixed number of gallons of a certain kind or 


size of ware. The average turner will do five ‘‘ potter’s days’” | 


work in one calendar day, and if an expert, he can do six. 

Out of the price he receives the turner in our shops pays for 
the power which runs his wheel, 7. ¢., ‘‘ for steam,” 25 cents per 
calendar day, and also pays his assistant ‘‘ ball-boy” from 50 
cents to $1 per day, according to the sizes of the work upon which 
he isengaged. The English thrower also pays for his power and 
his assistant. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the ‘‘ potter at his wheel” is in 
the highest and best sense a skilled laborer. He commences on 
the smaller sizes of ware, and as he becomes more skillful he ad- 
vances to the larger sizes. Consequently the skill of the work- 
man is indicated by the size of the pots he turns, and the larger 
the size the greater is his earnings. 

{ went to our pay roll, and taking the amounts actually paid 
to workmen for fourteen consecutive weeks, ascertained the av- 
erage weekly wage paid in different classes of work. I found 
that after paying for ‘‘steam” and “ ball-boy” the average net 
weekly earnings at Red Wing were as follows: In3-galion work, 


$14.74; in 4-gallon work, $16.16; in 5-gallon work, $18; in 6-gal- | 


lon work, $25.62. My information as to the net weekly wages 
earned by good throwers in the English potteries is that they 
rarely exceed $15 per week. 

So if you compare weekly wages the American is far better 


paid, but if you compare piecework the Englishman is better | 


paid. It costs more to make one jug in England than in Minne- 
sota, but the Minnesota turner makes more jugs in a week than 
the Englishman. 

This is true in the stoneware industry. I believe it to be true 
in most of our industries. The American is a more intelligent, 
more industrious, more skillful, steadier workman than his En- 
glish competitor. He does more work and he earns more money 


in a day or a week; but the labor cost of the completed article | 


is greater abroad than here because the labor there is less effi- 
cient. 

It is hardly necessary for me to add the corroborative evi- 
dence of Hon. William M. Evarts, Secretary of State under 
President Hayes, who said in 1879: 

The average American workman performs from one and one half to twice 
4s much work in a given time as the average European workman. * * * 
Within the last fifteen years we have demonstrated our ability, by the bril- 
liant development of our own resources, to exclude by competition foreign 
manufactures to a large extent from our shores. 


Hon. James G. Blaine, while Secretary of State in 1881, also 
said: 
Undoubtedly the inequalities in the wages of English and American opera- 


tives are more than equalized by the greater efficiency of the latter and 
their longer hours of iabor. 
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FLOUR. 

The manufacture of flour is one of the largest and most pros- 
perous industries in the United States. During the past year 
we have not only made all the flour consumed here, but we have 
shipped abroad nearly 15,000,000 barrels, valued at $75,000,000. 
This we sold in competition with the flour of Scotland, England, 
Germany,and Hungary, in their own markets. It was all the 
product of American labor, of unprotected labor. So far as 
freight is concerned, it is cheaper to transport from Minneapolis 
to London 270 pounds of wheat than it is to so transport the 200 
pounds of flour made out of that wheat. From reliable data 
which I have in my possession it appears that in April last the 
freight difference against flour was 20 cents per barrel. In the 
summer months when the lakes and canals are open this differ- 
ence would be still greater. 

Now, if by reason of the higher cost of labor in this country 
we can not compete with other countries in manufacturing, why 
is it that the foreign miller does not import American wheat, 
grind it into flour, and drive our millers out of his own market? 

Yet year by year in a rapidly increasing ratio we are grinding 
our wheat here and sending the manufactured flour instead of 
wheat to the Old World. 

True, we have a paper tariff of 25 per cent upon flour. But it 


| affords no protection, because we make the cheapest flour in the 








world. Noone can compete with us. If the Scotch, English, or 
Hungarian millers can not keep us out of their markets, they 
certainly can not meet us in ours. 

The English capitalist finds in these American mills greate: 
remuneration than in hisown. Hissyndicates purchase and run 
them. Hehasdiscovered thatthe high-priced, unprotected labor 
of America is in fact cheaper than the pauper labor of Europe. 

Our American millers, in spite of their tariff-taxed machinery, 
taxed fuel, taxed cooperage, taxed bagging, and taxed transpor- 
tation, in spite of the higher weekly wages paid here, are to-day 
competing in every mart of the world with the world’s poorest 
paid labor. ‘‘ Pillsbury’s Best,” an absolute free-trade product, 


: : . | has n its triumpant march aro » globe, is & com- 
In accord with the long-established custom of the business, | as made its triumpant march around the gk and is a con 


mon commodity in ports and markets where the American flag, 

owing to your self-destructive tariff system, is nolonger seen. 
Intelligent labor is the cheapest labor in the world; it is con- 

stantly devising for itseli new methods and new appliances for 


| economizing its own labor; it is forever teaching itself to do 


things quicker and to do them better. You can not find the 
American workman at his bench anywhere without finding by 
his side some little tool or contrivance of his own invention for 
doing his work ‘‘ easier.” 

It is a slander upon the men who do these things—an insult tu 
their intelligence to tell them that they can not compete with 
the stolid European who toils as did his fathers before him, neve 
advancing and never improving in his methods of work. 

The only way tariff legislation can improve the condition of 
American workingmen is to give them a greater market and re- 
store to them the untaxed purchasing power of the wages they 
earn. A tax upon the things which wages buys is in effecta tax 
upon wages. 

[ am certain I voice the sentiment of every Democrat in this 
House when [ assure you, gentlemen of the Republican side, that 


| we are ready now, at this session, tojoin with you in revising the 


McKinley duties, so that they will merely cover the honestly as- 
certained difference in wages abroad and at home. 

Give us but the slighest assurance, the least hope that those 
branches of the Government which are under your control will 
coiperate with us, and we will stay here until November comes 
revising and reducing the McKinley taxes, upon the principle 
enunciated in the Minneapolis platform. For we well know that 
when this is done there will be very little of your protective tar- 
iff left. The actual difference in wages abroad and at home is 
so trivial that a revision upon that theory will make a greater 
reduction than Morrison proposed or MILLS hoped for, a reduc- 
tion so great and radical that in order to meet the expenses of 
the Government we shall have to increase the rates soas to have 
a tariff for revenue only. 

As Senator SHERMAN said in 1867: 

It is therefore simpiy an absurdity to talk now about free trade; and to 
talk about a protective tariff is unnecessary, because the wit of men could 
not possibly trame a tariff that would produce $140,000,000 in gold without 
amply protecting our domestic industries. 

Such a tariff would be complete, comprehensive, and logical. 
There would be no necessity or desire to ‘* tinker” it for years 
tocome. It would not unsettle business. It would take the 
tariff question out of politics. It was all we asked for in 1884. 
We seek nothing more now. 

In words you have caught up with us—you have appropriated 
our ’84 tariff plank; but you are not honest. You would use it 
like the platform to a railway car, simply togetin on: and when 
you get in, you will turn round and find placarded upon the door, 
** Please don’t stand on the platform.” You have not the slight 
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est intention of reducing the tariff. You have riveted this Mc- 
Kinley law upon the people and not one rivet will be loosened 
until you are hurled from power. 

Sooner or later this Chinese wall, which keeps others out and 
shuts us in, must come down. Behind its rugged and insur- 
mountable height industries may exist which, like the entombed 
prisoners of the Bastile, can not endure the shock of instanta- 
neous freedom. If such there be, slowly, tenderly, safely we 
purpose to lead them forth toa self-reliant and robust future. 
Our mission is to save and strengthen, not to destroy. Noone 
shall be hurt by the falling of a stone, nor frightened or startled 
by the sound of a blow. The timid shall gain assurance and the 
weak shall grow strong. But the wall must come down. We 
shall not blow it up nor topple it over; but brick by brick and 
stone by stone we will take it down, injuring no one in its fall, 
burying none in its débris, letting in the sunlight and the air, 
giving to each ‘of our dwarfed and imprisoned industries the 
strength which God gives to the oak, and relieving all from the 
benumbing influence of artificial stimulation. 

Remember that the higher we build this wall the more dan- 
gerous it will become. If we are wise we will take it down 
gradually, deliberately, cautiously. If we fail to do this, then 
some time when patience is exhausted and suffering culminates 
in madness, with the cyclone’s power and the earthquake’s might, 
in the wild frenzy of a people’s wrath, it will go down, as Babel’s 
tower fell, leaving of our boasted industries only a heap of monu- 
mental rubbish. 


Duty on Silver-Lead Ore, ete. 


* Come weal or come woe, we will not lower our flag. We will go forward 
until a political revolution shall be worked out, and the principles of Jef- 
ferson and Jackson shall rule in the administration of the Federal Govern- 
ment.—Samuel J. Tilden. 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS A. E. WEADOCK, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 8, 1892, 


On the bill (H. R. 561) to amend paragraph 199, Schedule ©, of the act of Oc- 
tober 1, 1890, entitled “An act to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on 
imports, and for other purposes.”’ 


Mr. WEADOCK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill before the House is intended to correct 
one of the many errors in what is commonly known as the Mc- 
Kinley act, and forms one of the series of measures reported by 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

It does not so closely concern the people who honored me by 
choosing me as their representative as other measures upon the 
same general subject, the tariff do, and therefore I shall speak 
to other matters rather than those now under consideration. 


There is little left unsaid on the question of the tariff, but in 


these days when the papers are filled with the lamentable details 
of the first pitched battle between American workmen and the 
allied forces, ‘‘ Protection and Pinkertons,” at Homestead, Pa., 
a newer and keener desire is felt for the speedy enactment of just 
measures, which, if they do not prevent such deplorable conse- 
quences, will lessen the chances of their recurrence. 

That difficulty has occured between one of the chief beneficia- 
ries of the tariff, a manufacturer of steel rails, and the workmen 
engaged in thatindustry. There isno article which has received 
so much attention from protectionists as 

STEEL 
and the manufacturers thereof. In 1865 we produced only 15,262 
net tons of steel. In 1882 we produced 1,945,095 net tons and in 
1890 we produced 4,466,926 tons, and this great increase was due 
to new and a processes which had been discovered in other 
countries as well as in our own; and in no country has mechan- 
ical ingenuity done so much to revolutionize manufactures as in 
the United States. 
STEEL RAILS. 

In 1867 we produced 2,550 tons; in 1882 the amount had grown 
to 1,460,920 tons, and in 1890 the amount was 2,036,654 tons. The 
had grown cheaper, too, as they did in England where they h 
no protection. In 1890 they cost $25.77 per ton. All the labor 
in producing a ton of rails cost $11.59, and the tariff under the 
McKinley bill is $13. Yet this is the industry in which the 
workmen strike against a reduction of wages. This is the in- 
dustry whose owners call in armed mercenaries from another 
State to protect, and which has afforded the means to its owner 
to hire private armies as wellas maintain palatial bousesin New 
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York, Pittsburg, and England, and a castle in Scotland, at the 
same time. 

Difficulties may arise between workmen and “employers in al] 
industries and under any economic condition, but the point I 
wish to make plain is that a high protective tariff upon manu- 
factures of steel has not insured remunerative and satisfactory 
wages to the workmen engaged in it, and that result was what 
its advocates promised and its prophets predicted. 

The question of revenue to defray the proper expenses of Gov- 
ernment is the most important one that can engage the atten- 
tion of statesmen, as it is the one which more nearly concerns 
the maintenance of our institutions and the welfare of the people. 

The revenue derived from taxes on liquors and tobacco no 
party proposes to disturb. The remainder is made up by indi- 
rect taxation. It will likely be continued, for although an in- 
come tax commendsitself to the judgment of many, the offensive 
way in which it was lately levied and collected did not dispose 
the people to regard itfavorably. If such a tax, levied upon in- 
comes of $3,000 and upwards, was provided for, to be collected by 
responsible officersand by methods not obnoxious to the liberties 
of the citizen, it would receive my support. 

The question, however, with which we have to deal is how to 
raise the revenue necessary to pay pensions, salaries of post- 
masters, and, in short, a!l the expenditures necessary in an eco- 
nomical and honest administration of our governmental functions. 

The complaint has been made by our Republican friends that 
we present no comprehensive measure of tariff reform, but in- 
stead make an attack in detail upon their measure, and that this 
argues our unfitness to deal with this great question. 

Let me remind them that the tariff act of 1883, passed by a Re- 
publican Congress and President, was a reduction of only about 
®» per cent, when the Tariff Commission appointed by President 
Arthur recommended a reduction of 25 percent. The Morrison 
bill was a ‘‘ general ”’ bill, providing for a horizontal reduction 
of 20 per cent, but the House refused to even consider the bill. 
So that ‘‘ general” bill failed. 

That result was brought about by a small minority of Eastern 
Democrats, led by the able Samuel J. Randall, voting and work- 
ing with the Republican minority. 

There is no division in the majority in this Congress on the 
question of tariff reform! 

The Mills bill of 1888 was a ‘‘general” bill, but after it had 
passed this House it was ‘‘ pigeonholed” in the Republican Sen- 
ate. The Senate then stood, as it now stands, between the pro- 
tected classes and the will of the majority of our people. 

The judgment of the American people was pronounced in 1890 
upon the McKinley bill, and the Fifty-second Congress was 
charged with the duty of affording them relief from its exactions, 
of exposing the fallacy of its pseudo reciprocity and endeavoring 
to make it less burdensome, though, owing to the Senate being 
still in the control of the Republicans, they could not effect its 
repeal. 

The party that raised the tax on woolen clothing, which the 
consumer paid, in order that the American citizen should not 
wear a ‘‘ cheap coat,” and took the tax off raw sugar, which the 
importer paid into the Treasury of the United States, in order to 
make that commodity cheap, thereby contradicting all their 
theory of protection, now deprecates an ‘‘ attack in detail” upon 
that Janus-faced measure. 

By dealing with specific articles they are considered on their 
merits. There is no logrolling combination, nor can a vicious 
provision be excused by a good provision which is connected 
with it. 

For instance, Republicans from my State voted in this House 
for the rebate in salt duties, because they must vote fer that in 
order to carry the bill. 

REBATES. 


One of the ways in which the tariff act of 1890 was unjust to 
the people, especially the farmers and small consumers, was its 
provisions relating to rebates on salt. Under that provision the 
small consumer pays a much higher price than the exporter of 
meats, who practically gets a premium for using foreign instead 
of American salt. 


The act levied a duty of 12 cants per 100 pounds on salt in bags, 
sacks, barrels, or packages, and 8 cents per 100 pounds in bulk. 


Provided, That imported salt in bond may be used in curing fish taken by 
vessels licensed to engage in the fisheries, and in curing fish on the shores 0! 
the navigable waters of the United States, under such regulations as the Sec 
retary of the Treasury shall prescribe; and upon proof that the salt has 
been used for either of the purposes stated in the proviso, the duties on the 
same shall be remitted: Provided further, That exporters of meats, whether 
packed or smoked. which have been cured in the United States with imported 
salt, shall, upon satisfactory proof, under such regulations as the Secretary 


of the Treasury shall prescribe, that such meats have been cured with im- 
ported salt, have refunded to them from the Treasury the duties paid on the 
salt so used in curing such exported meats in amounts not less than $100. 


This provision was extended by construction, as is shown by 
an item in the Washington Star, April 5, 1892: 


Acting Secretary Spaulding has aut»orized an allowance of drawback on 
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refined butter manufactured in New York for export from imported butter 
or butter and grease and imported salt. 


The farmers and dairymen will certainly remember the care | 


with which they are ‘' protected” by such a law. 
In 1888 the Michigan Salt Association publicly guaranteed the 
quality of Michigan salt to be equal to gny salt in the world, 


either for salting pork, beef, or butter, and offered to deposit | fjoor of the House and announced that his company was making 


$10,000 against a like sum put up by any other organization or 
individual in the world to enter into a series of tests, with com- 
petent judges to be agreed upon, to determine the superiority or 
otherwise of the high grade of Michigan salt over all other salts, 
either as to flavor or ‘“‘ staying qualities.” Neither the Chicago 


heralded as the investment of millions of capital have unfortu- 
nately burned from time to time, the greatest onein the country 
having been destroyed recently, and the loss was —$15,000. None 
knew this better than the former Representative from St. Louis, 
Mr. Niedringhaus, who filled his warehouses with imported tin 
plate before the act went into effect. He was recently upon the 


300 boxes of tin plate a week. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. BUNTING] offered him an order for 5,000 boxes, $25,000, 


| which was promptly declined, with the statement that he only 
| **manufactured for his own use.” 


packers or any other individual, corporation, or firm in America | 
or Europe has ever offered to meet this challenge, and the very | 


year it was offered Chicago packers took 64,954 tons of Michigan | increased $12.50 per thousand, making for that one factory an 


salt. A very large portion of the imported salt was consumed | increased cost to the consumers of the product of $2,437.50, notone 


on the Atlantic coast, which is chiefly supplied with foreign salt 


by reason of the difference in transportation being in favor of | 


the foreign product. 
It has been repeatedly shown that the cost of salt per capita 
for the people of the United States is only 12 cents annually, that 


American salt is now selling at the same price at which English | 


salt is quoted in the Liverpool market, and the Michigan prod- | 


uct last year only netted the manufacturers 55 cents a barrel of 
280 pounds of fine salt, including a 20-cent package, in fact, the 
cheapest commodity of universal domestic consumption in the 
world. The packers of products for foreign export have now 
free salt, the cost in Liverpool being the same as that of Amer- 
ican product in manufacturers’ hands. 

Having called the attention of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to this matter, the salt rebate, I received the following letter: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
. Washington, D. C., February 16, 1892. 

Sire: Referring to your letter of the 12th instant, I transmit herewith a 
copy, of the Department's circular No, 118, of November 15, 1890, wherein you 
will find, on pages 22-26, the regulations for the ascertainment of refunds on 
salt used in curing meat. 

8 * * * * * 

The maximum amount of salt allowed for cured meat jis fixed at 20 pounds 
salt per 100 pounds dry-salted meat and 40 pounds salt per 100 pounds of 
pickle-cured meats. 

No limitation is prescribed in the case of salt used for curing fish so long 


as the quantity declared under oath by the parties claiming the rebate does | 


not appear to the collector to be excessive. 
Respectfully yours, 0. L. SPAULDING, 
Acting Secretary. * 
Hon. THOMAS A. E. WEADOCK, 


United States House of Representatives. 
On the 18th of February last I had the honor to offer a resolu- 


There is a canning factory in my district, using in 189)-’91 
about 250,000 cans. Under the McKinley act the cost of 2-pound 
cans was increased $7 per thousand, and of 3-pound cans was 


cent of which went into the Federal Treasury! 

There was abundant justification for the Shively bill reducing 
the duty on tin plate, but that bill has been so recently and so ably 
discussed in this Hall, especially by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. BUNTING], that I only make a passing reference to it. 

FREE WOOL. 

The most important and comprehensive of the relief measures 
adopted by this House was the bill to place wool on the fre> list 
and reduce the compensatory duties on woolen goods. 

When the bill was before the House we were told by the advo- 
cates of protection that the tariff on wool was the keystone of 
the system, that the passage of that bill meant a reduction to the 
farmer in the price of his wool, etc. 

Yet, with the McKinley tariff in force more than eighteen 
months, wool was lower than ever before. 

The State of Texas has more sheep than any other State in the 
Union, and we found eyery one of her Representatives in this body 
voting to put wool on the free list. 

We found at the same time our Republican friends who were 
representing sections interested in the manufacture of woolen 
goods voting to maintain the tax, in order, as they claimed, to 
make wool dear. The buyers of wool endeavoring to raise its 
price! The sellers of wool endeavoring to lower the price ! 

No one question can interest the people of Michigan more 


| than the cost of woolen goods. It reaches especially the people 


tion, which was adopted, and the resolution and the reply thereto | 


follow: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., March 1, 1892. 
Sir: The Department is in receipt of a copy of the following resolution 
adopted by the House of Representatives on February 17, 1892, viz: 
‘That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, requested to in- 


States since the 6th day of October, 1890, and before the ist day of February, 


who labor for their living, within or without, in town or in the 
country. They want honest goods, at reasonable prices, made 
of wool, and durable, not made of shoddy, and therefore ‘* cheap 
and nasty.” 

The wages of the laborer and the price of the farmer's prod- 
ucts have not been increased by legislation. But the value of 
both in the amount they will purchase will be enhanced by re- 
ducing the tariff tax on what they have to buy. 

In order to show just what ‘‘ details”’ the Springer bill deals 


| with, I shall print in an appendix that bill, with the paragraphs 
form this House what amount of salt has been imported into the United | 


1892, what portion of said imported salt was used in curing meat for export, | 
the duty paid thereon, and the amount of said duty refunded under the pro- | 


visions of the ‘act to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports, and 
for other purposes,’ passed October 1, 1890.” 

In compliance with the request contained in said resolution the following 
statement is respectfully submitted: 

The quantity and value of salt imported into the United States during the 
fifteen months ending December 31, 1891, were: 

















| Pounds. | Value. 
SRO oe Sh ac ck deck ocdacas ccs | 609, 868,287 | $1,043,970 | 
Foreign salt exported .... .. ....s22...c2.2-ce0sseccuses 1, 409, 344 1, 644 
Net imports...............----..- a hoes | 608, 458, 943 | 1, 042, 326 
. | 


The above includes importations made during the first five days of October, 
1890, which could not be readily separated. 

The returns of imports for the month of January last have not been re- 
ceived from all ports of the United States, and therefore the information for 
that month is not yet available. 

The portion of said imported salt used in curing meat for export can not 
be determined exactly without an entire reéxamination of the accounts of 
various customs districts, but may be closely approximated at 92,201,260 
pounds. 

The amount of duty paid and refunded on the salt so used was $92,201.26. 


So O. L. SPAULDING, 
Acting Secretary. 

The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

This was followed on March 8 by the introduction of my bill to 
repeal the rebate on salt, which was referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and has not yet been reported. 

Those who are so eager to protect the American farmer should 
give him at least an equal chance with the foreigner, and the 
exporter to the foreign market. 

TIN PLATE. 

The most signal failure under the McKinley act has been the 

effort to deceive the people in regard to tin plate. ‘‘ Plants” 





of the McKinley bill referred to therein, a statement showing 
the rate of taxation under the present law, and a census table 
showing the growth of the production of shoddy under a tariff 
for ‘* protection to the American farmer.” 





APPENDIX. 


Mr. SPRINGER introduced the following bill: 


A bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties on 
woolen goods. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That on and after 
the Ist day of January, 1893, the following articles, when im- 
ported, shall be exempt from duty, namely: All wools, hair of 
the camel, goat, alpaca, and other like animals, and all wool and 


_ | hair on the skin, all noils, top waste, slubbing waste, roving waste, 


ring waste, yarn waste, card waste, bur waste, rags, and flocks, 
including all waste or rags composed wholly or in part of wool. 

Src. 2. That onand after the Ist day of January, 1893, the arti- 
cles enumerated, described, and provided for in the paragraphs 
hereinafter named of ‘‘An act to reduce the revenue and equal- 
ize duties on imports, and for other purposes,” approved October 


| 1, 1890, shall, when importad, be subjected to the duties herein- 
| after provided, and no others: that is to say: 


Upon the articles enumerated in paragraphs 391 of said act, 
the duties shall be 35 per cent ad valorem. 

**391. On woolen and worsted yarns mide wholly or in part of wool, worsted, 
the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, valued at not more 
than 30 cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be two and one-half times 
the duty imposed by this act on a pound of unwashed wool of the first class, 
and in addition thereto 35 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 30 cents 
and not more than 40 cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be three 


times the duty imposed by this act on a pound of unwashed wool of the first 
class, and in addition thereto 35 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 
40 cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be three and on>-half times the 
duty imposed by this act on a pound of unwashed wool of the first clas3, and 


in addition thereto 40 per cent ad valorem.” 
Upon the articles enumerated in paragraph 322, ihe duty shall 
be.40 per cent ad valorem. 


I I a 
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** 392. On woolen or worsted cloths, shawls, knit fabrics, and all fabrics made 
on knitting machines or frames, and all manufactures of every description 
made wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, 
or other animals, not specially provided for in this act, valued at not more 
than 30 cents per pound, the i pound shall be three times the duty 
imposed by this act on a pound of unwashed wool of the first class, and in 
addition thereto 40 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 30 and not 
more than 40 cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be three and one- 
half times the duty imposed by this act on a pound of unwashed wool of the 
first class, and in addition thereto 40 per cent ad valorem; valued at above 
40 cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be four times the duty imposed 


j 
i 


by this act on a pound of unwashed wool of the first class, and in addition | 


thereto 50 per cent ad valorem.”’ 
Upon the articles enumerated in paragraph 393, the duties 


therein at 30 percent ad valorem shall be reduced to 25 per cent | 


ad valorem; the duties fixed at 35 per cent ad valorem shall be 
reduced to 30 per cent ad valorem, and the duties fixed at 40 per 
cent ad valorem shall be reduced to 35 per cent ad valorem; and 
no duties per pound or per square yard shall be imposed upon the 
articles enumerated in said paragraph. 

**393. On blankets, hats of wool, and flannels for underwear composed 
wholly or in part of wool, the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other ani- 
mals, valued at not more than 30 cents per pound, the duty per pound shall 
be the same as the duty imposed by this act on 1 pound and one-half of un- 
washed wool of the first-class, and in addition thereto 30 per cent ad valorem; 
valued at more than 30 and not more than 40 cents per pound, the duty per 
pound shall be twice the duty imposed by this act on a pound of unwashed 
wool of the first class; valued at more+than 40 cents and not more than 50 
cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be three times the duty imposed 
by this act on a pound of unwashed wool of the first class; and in addition 
thereto upon all the above-named articles 35 r cent ad valorem. On 


blankets and hats of wool composed wholly or in part of wool, the hair of | 


the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animal, valued at more than 50 cents per 
pound, the duty per pound shall be three and a half times the duty imposed 
by this act on a pound of unwashed wool of the first class, and in addition 
thereto 40 percent ad valorem. Flannels composed wholly or in part of 
wool, the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, valued at above 
50 cents per pound shall be classified and pay the same duty as women's and 
children’s dress goods, coat lining, Italian cloths, and goods of similar char- 
acter and description provided by this act.”’ 


Upon the articlesenumerated in paragraph 394, the duties shall 
be 35 per cent ad valorem. 

394. On women's and children’s dress goods, coat linings, Italian cloths, 
and goods of similar character or description of which the warp consists 
wholly of cotton or other vegetable material, with the remainder of the fab- 
ric composed wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the camel, goat, 
alpaca, or other animals, valued at not exceeding 15 cents per square yard, 
7 cents per square yard, and in addition thereto 40 per cent ad valorem; val- 
ued at above 15 cents per square yard, 8 cents per square yard, and in addi- 
tion thereto 50 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That on allsuch goods weigh- 
ing over 4ounces per square yard the duty per pound shall be four times the 
duty imposed by this act on a pound of unwashed wool of the first class, and 
in addition thereto 50 per cent ad valorem.” 


Upon the articles enumerated in paragraphs 395 and 398, the 
duties shall be 40 per cent ad valorem. 


395. On women’s and children’s dress goods, coat linings, Italian cloth, 
bunting, and goods of similar description or character composed wholly or 
in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, 
and not specially provided for in this act, the duty shall be 12 cents per square 
yard, and in addition thereto 50 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That on all 
such goods weighing over 4 ounces per square yard the duty per pound 
shall be four times the duty imposed by t act on a pound of unwashed 
wool of the first class, and in addition thereto 50 per cent ad valorem. 

‘*398. On webbings, gorings, suspenders, braces, beltings, bindings, braids, 
galloons, fringes, gimps, cords, cords an¢ tassels, dress trimmings, laces and 
embroideries, head nets,buttons, or barrel buttons, or buttons of other forms, 
for tassels or ornaments, wrought by hand or braided by machinery any of 
the foregoing which are elastic or nonelastic, made of wool, worsted, the 
hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, or of which wool, worsted, 
the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals is a component material 
the duty shall be 60 cents per pound, and in addition thereto 60 per cent ad 
valorem.” 


Upon the articles enumerated in paragraphs 396 and 397, the 
duties shall be 45 per cent ad valorem. 


396. On clothing, ready made, and articles of wearing apparel of every de- 
scription, made up or manufactured wholly or in part not specially pro- 
vided for in this act, felts not woven, and not specially provided for in this 
act, and plushes and other pile fabrics, all the foregoing, composed wholl 
or in part of wool, worsted, the heir of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other ani- 
mals the duty per pound shall be four and one-half times the duty imposed 
by this act on a pound of unwashed wool of the first class, and in addition 
thereto 60 per cent ad valorem. 

**397. On cloaks, dolmans, jackets, talmas, ulsters, or other outside gar- 
ments for ladies and children’s apparel and goods of similar.description, or 
used for like purposes, composed wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair 
of the camel, goat, al a, or other animals, made up of or manufactured 
wholly or in part, the duty per pound shall be four and one-half times the duty 
im~vosed by this act on a pound of unwashed wool of the first-class, and in ad- 
dition thereto 60 per cent ad valorem.” 


Upon the articles enumerated in paragraphs 399, down to and in- 
cluding paragraph 408, the duties shall be 30 per cent ad valorem. 


‘**399. Aubusson, Axminster, Moquette, and Chenille carpets, figured or 
plain, carpets woven whole for rooms, and all carpets or carpeting of like 
character or description, and oriental, Berlin, and other similar rugs, 60 
cents per square yard, and in addition thereto 40 per cent ad valorem. 

“400. Saxony, Wilton, and Tournay velvet carpets, figured or plain, and all 
carpets or carpeting of like character or description, 60 cents per square 
yard, and in addition thereto 40 cent ad valorem, 

“401. Brussels carpets, h ed or plain, and all carpets or carpeting of like 
character or description, 44 cents per square yard, and in addition thereto 
40 per cent ad valorem. 

*402, Velvet and ey velvet carpets, figured or plain, printed on the 
Warp or otherwise, and all carpets or corpus of like character or descrip- 
— 40 cents per square yard, and in addition therets # per cent ad 
ralorem. 

** 403. Tapestry Brussels carpets. figured or plain, and allcarpetsor carpet- 
ing of like character or description, printed on the warp or otherwise, 28 
cents per square yard, and in addition thereto 40 per cent ad valorem. 





“404. Treble ingrain, three-ply and all chain Venetian carpets, 19 cents per 
square yard, and in addition thereto 40 per cent ad valorem. 

** 405. Wool Dutch and two-ply ingrain carpets, 14cents per square yard, and 
in addition thereto 40 per cent ad valorem. 

‘*406. Druggets and bockings, printed, colored, or otherwise, 22 cents per 
square yard, and in addition thereto 40 per centad valorem. Felt carpeting, 


| figured or plain, 11 cents per square yard, and in addition thereto 40 per cent 


ad valorem. 

‘*407. Carpets and carpeting of wool, flax, or cotton, or composed in part of 
either, not specially provided for in this act, 50 per cent ad valorem. 

408. Mats, rugs, screens, covers, hassocks, bed sides, art squares, and other 
portions of Tt or carpeting made wholly or in part of wool, and not 
specially provided for in this act, shall be subjected to the rate of duty herein 


| imposed on carpets or carpetings of like character or description.” 


And all imported articles enumerated, described, and provided 
for insaid paragraphs, respectively, which may be in publicstore 


| or in warehouse on the said Ist day of January, 1893, shall be 


subjectec to the same duties when withdrawn for consumption, 
and no others, as if said articles had been imported on or after 
said 1st day of January; and only the ad valorem duties as herein 
provided shall thereafter be levied, collected, and paid upon the 
articles mentioned in said paragraphs. 

Sec. 3. That the articles mentioned in paragraph 390 of said act— 

**390. Wools and hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other like animals, in 
the form of roping, roving, or tops, and all wool and hair which have been 
advanced in any manner or by any pas of manufacture beyond the 
washed or scoured condition, not spocially provided for in this act, shall be 
subject to the same duties as are imposed upon manufactures of wool not 
specially provided for in this act’’— 


and likewise all mungo, shoddies, garnetted or carded waste, or 
other waste product, any of which is composed wholly or in part 
of wool, and which has been improved or advanced beyond its 
original condition as waste by the use of machinery or the ap- 
plication of labor, or of both, shall, on and after the said Ist day of 
January, 1893, be subject to a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem. 
The following comparison, taken from one of the great daily 
papers of the West, the St. Louis Republic, shows the percent- 
age of reduction made by this bill from the McKinley taxes: 


391. On woolen and worsted yarns made wholly or in part of wool, worsted 
the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, valued at not more 
than 30 cents per pound, the duty shall be 35 per centad valorem. (McKin 
ley tax, 126 per cent.) 

Valued at more than 30 cents and not more than 40 cents per pound, the 
duty shall be 35 per cent ad valorem. (McKinley tax, 103 per cent.) 

Valued at more than 40 cents per pound, the duty shall be 35 per cent ad 
valorem. (McKinley tax, 103 per cent.) 

392. On woolen or worsted cloths, shawls, knit fabrics, and all fabrics made 
on knitting machines or frames, and all manufactures of every description 
made wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, 
ov other animals, not specially provided for in this act, valued at not more 
taan 30 cents per pound, the duty shall be 40 per cent ad valorem. (McKin 
“ tax, 175.65 per cent.) 

falued at more than 30 and not more than 40 cents per pound, the duty 
shall be 40 per centad valorem. ( pa nleg tax, 175.65 per cent.) 

Valued at above 40 cents per pound, the duty shall be 40 per cent ad valo 
rem. (McKinley tax, 146.99 per cent.) 

393. On blankets, hats of wool, and flannels for underwear, composed wholly 
or in part of wool, the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, val- 
ued at not more than 30 cents per pound, the duty shall be 25 per cent ad 
valorem. (McKinley tax, 81.94 per cent.) 

Valued at more than 30 and not more than 40 cents per pound; valued at 
more than 40 cents and not more than 50 cents per pound; upon all the above- 
named articles the duty shall be 30 per centad valorem. (McKinley tax 
93.62 per cent.) 

On blankets and hats of wool, composed wholly or in part of wool, the hair 
of the camel, goat, ee or other animals, valued at more than ») cents 
per pound, the duty shall be 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Flannels composed wholly or in part of wool, the hair of the camel, goat 
alpaca, or other animals, valued at above 50 cents ad pound, shall be classi- 
fied and pay the same duty as women's and children’s dress goods, coat 
linings, Italian cloths and goods of similar character and description pro- 
vided by this act. (That is,35 and 40 per cent ad valorem, according to qual 
i McKinley tax, 111 per cent.) 

4. On women’s and children’s dress goods, coat linings, Italian cloths 
and goods of similar character or description of which the warp consists 
wholly of cotton or other vegetable material, with the remainder of the 
fabric composed wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the came), 
goat, alpaca, or other animals, valued at not exceeding 15 cents per square 
yard, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Valued at above 15 cents per square yard, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Provided, That on all such goods weighing over 4 ounces per square yard 
the duty shall be 35 per cent ad valorem. (McKinley tax, 88.37 per cent.) 

395. On women’s and children’s dress goods, coat linings, Italian cloths, 
bunting, and goods of similar description or character composed wholly or 
in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other ani- 
mals, and not specially provided for in this act, the duty shall be 40 per cent 
ad valorem. (McKinley tax, 110.33 per cent.) 

Provided, That on all such goods weiss over 4 ounces per square yard 
the duty shall be 40 per cent ad valorem. (McKinley tax, 92.76 per cent.) 

396. On clothing, ready made, and articles of wear apparel of every de- 
scription, made up or manufactured wholly or in yen, not specially pro- 
vided for in this act, felts not woven and not specially provided for in this 
act, and plushes and other pile fabrics; all the foregoing, composed wholly 
or in rt of wool;worsted, the hair of the camel, on alpaca, or other 
animals, the duty shall be 45 per centad valorem. (McKinley tax, 84.72 per 
cent.) 

397. On cloaks, dolmans, jackets, talmas, ulsters, or other outside garments 
for ladies’ and children’s apparel and goods of similar description, or used 
for like purposes, composed wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of 
the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, made up or manufactured wholly 
or in rey the duty shall be 45 per cent. ad valorem. (McKinley tax, 82.10 

r cent. 

P08. On webbings, gorings, suspenders, braces, beltings, bindings, braids, 
galloons, Se ans, cords, cords and tassels, dress trimmings, laces and 
embroideries, head nets, buttons, or barrel buttons, or buttons of other forms, 
for tassels or ornaments, wrought by hand or braided by machinery, any of 
the foregoing which areelastic or nonelastic, made of wool, worsted, the hair 
of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, or of which wool, worsted, the 
hair of the camel, _ alpaca, or other animals, is a component material, 
the duty shall be 40 per cent ad valorem. (McKinley tax, 89.11 per cent.) 
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399. Aubusson, Axminster, moquette, and chenille carpets, figured orplain | 
carpets woven whole for rooms, and all carpets or carpeting of like char- | 
acter or description, and Oriental, Berlin, and other similar rugs, the duty 
shall be 30 per cent ad valorem. (McKinley tax, 65.23 per cent.) 

400. Saxony, Wilton, and Tournay velvet carpets, figured or plain, and all 
carpets or carpeting of like character or description, 30 per cent ad valorem, | 
(McKinley tax, 71.92 per cent.) | 

401. Brussels carpets, figured or plain, and all carpets or carpeting of like | 
character or description, 30 percent ad valorem. (McKinley tax, 82.36 per 
cent.) 

402. Velvet and tapestry, velvet carpets, figured or plain, printed on the 
warp or otherwise, and all carpets or carpeting of like character or descrip- 
tion, 30 per centad valorem. (McKinley tax, 82.25 per cent.) 

403. Tapestry Brussels carpets, figured or plain, and all carpets or carpet- 
ing of like character or description, printed on the warp or otherwise, 30 per 
centad valorum. (McKinley tax, 81.42 percent.) 

404. Treble ingrain, three-ply and all-chain Venetian carpets, 30 per cent 
ad valorem. (McKinley tax , 64.77 per cent.) ‘ | 

405. Wool, Dutch, and two-ply ingrain carpets, 30percentad valorem. (Mc- | 
Kinley tax. 65.10 per cent.) ' 


The manufacture 0, 


Labor and wages. 











iu6. Druggets and bockings, printed, colored, or otherwise, 30 per cent ad 
valorem. (McKinley tax, 61.83 per cent.) 

Felt carpeting, figured or plain, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

107. Carpets and carpeting of wool, flax, or cotton, or composed in part of 
either, not specially provided for in this act, 30 per cent ad valorem. (Mc- 
Kinley tax, 50 per cent.) 


No one who reads this comparison can fail to see that the re- 


| ductions in woolen goods of all classes proposed by the Demo- 
| crats are made to relieve the people of all taxation except for 


the necessary revenues of the Government. When a tax of 


| $1.75 on the dollar of value in worsteds, knit goods, etc.; is cut 


down $1.35, a reduction of more than three-fourths of the Mc- 
Kinley rate of taxation, it is evident that the Democrats are no 
longer proposing compromises with the principles of monopoly. 

The extent of shoddy manufactures is shown in Census Bulle- 
tin No. 169, dated March 8, 1892, by the following: 


f shoddy, 1890-1830. 


Products. 
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a¥Four idle shoddy mills not included in this table were reported as follows: Massachusetts, 1; New York, 1; Pennsylvania, 1; Rhode Islamtf1; 


With a total capital of $26,500, and machinery consisting of 6 cards. 
b Includes hired property to the value of $415,913. 
cSee group of “All other States, 1890,’’ at end of table. 
ad No establishment reported in 1890. 


e Includes States in which there were less than 3 establishments, in order that the operations of individual establishments may not be disclosed 


These establishments were located as follows: California, 1; Maine, 2; Ver 


In addition to the 470 sets of cards stated in the foregoing table asoperated | 
in shoddy mills, machinery was reported for the shoddy industry as follows: | 
2 combing machines, 3,170 spindles, and 22 looms. 

But litthe more than half the product of these 93 mills reporting in 1890 


was shoddy, the remainder being yarns and goods of various kinds worked | 


up out of the raw material they produced. The difference between the 
quantity of shoddy produced for sale in these 93 mills (35,502,054 pounds) and 
the quantity consumed in the wool manufacture (61,626,261 pounds) indicates 
the amount of shoddy manufactured for their own consumption by mills 
whose chief product was some description of woolen goods. 


Fortification Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOSEPH H. O’NEIL, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 19, 1892, 


On the bill (H. R, 8533) making appropriations for fortifications and other 
works of defense, for the armament thereof, for the procurement of heavy 
ordnance for trial and service, and for other purposes. 


Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: At this time,in the closing hours of the ses- 
sion, I do not propose to take the time of the House to ask them 
to nonconcur with the Senate on the fortifications bill; yet there 
is One item in the bill which it does seem to me should be dis- 
— to,and did time permit, I should certainly ask the House | 
80 to do. 


10nt, 1; Wisconsin, 1. 


The bill,as reported by the Committee on Appropriations, con- 
| tained an item of $300,000 for the construction of steel mortars, 
| to be built at the Government arsenal at Watervleit, thus en- 
tirely shutting out competition by private concerns, and at the 
same time making a radical change in the policy of the War De- 
partment in the style of mortar. When the bill was before th 
House I moved to amend the item so as to provide for the con- 
| struction of twenty cast-iron mortars with steel hoops, and ten 
steel mortars, the cost of which were not to exceed the amount 
carried in the bill. 

The House adopted the amendment and the bill was sent to the 
Senate, and when it came back to us it was found that the Senate 
had stricken out the provision the cast-iron steel-hooped mortars, 
and again adopted the change in construction suggested by the 
Ordnance Department, and the bill as it came to us provided 
that steel mortars only should be built. 

| The House nonconcurred in the Senate amendments, but on 
| this particular item the House conferees felt obliged to yield, 
| and so this bill provides for steel mortars only. 

Now, sir, if steel mortars are the best, and the cast-iron steel- 
hooped mortars are useless, then, of cours2, no man in this House 
could conscientiously oppose the change. Representing in parta 
city for the protection of which these mortars are designed, 
surely I am interested in securing the best. 

But I know no way of finding out which is best except by the 
tests of armament properly made; the Government ought not to 
be asked to change its whole policy at the whim of an officer of 
the Government; the Department should know its ground be- 
fore it revolutionizes the arms of the Department, and this has 
not as yet been done. 

The cast-iron mortar with steel hoops cost the Government 
about $8,500. The steel mortar $13,500. The cast-iron mortar 
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is built by private parties. The steel mortar is to be built at 
the Government at Watervliet, which cost the Government mil- 
lions of dollars, which is in charge ofa regular army officer, 
whose salary is not computed in the cost of the gun, whose main- 
tenance is not included in the cost of the gun, with the soldiers 
and guards and servants, whose pay and maintenance is not in- 
cluded in the cost of the gun, leaving out altogether the first 
item spoken of, the interest on this enormous plant; but without 
taking those items into account, and they should be, the steel 
gun costs $5,000 more at least for each gun made than it costs 
for the cast-iron steel-hooped ones. 

This great difference in the cost of a single gun should surely 
have some remarkable advantages over the gun it succeeds to 
warrant this enormous increase inexpenditure; andit is because 
Ibelieve it does not possess these advantages that I desire to place 
before the House some testimony from these ordnance officers 
themselves, so that at the next session, when this great question 
of coast defenses is again before the House, they may have before 
them the facts in relation to these guns. 

The manufacture of these guns is but a part of a grand system 
of coast defenses, and it is intended eventually to have con- 
structed 824 of these mortar guns. Seventy-three have been 
contracted for by a previous Congress, all of which are to be 
cast iron hooped with steel, and no man yet has been found to 
stand in his place in either House and declare that the guns con- 
tracted for and delivered under that contract were not good 


ones. 

"Ene all-steel gun has been completed but not tested. This 
leaves 750 mortars still to be provided for if this great work is 
to be continued, and on that subject there can be no doubt, for 
the whole country is interested in a proper system of coast de- 
fenses. 

It is true that the Ordnance Department is opposed to the 
manufacture of cast-iron guns, and I confess it requires great 
temerity on my part to dare oppose their wishes or what 
they consider, and perhaps very justly, their vastly superior 
knowledge, but it does seem that Congress, which appropriates 
the money for these improvements, should have some other rea- 
son given for a radical change than the cavalier statement of a 
regular army officer, that the Ordnance Department knows more 
about these questions than do civilians, for ghile that may be, 
the facts presented should bear itout; they do not in this instance. 

At the present rate of construction, as this bill has been agreed 
to, it will take two hundred and fifty years to make the seven 
hundred and fifty mortars which the Ordnance Department in- 
sist are necessary. It was stated by Gen. HAWLEY that it took 
at least four months to make a steel mortar, and that means two 
and a half centuries, before the expiration of which time most of 
a will have lost all interest in coast defenses. 

What is the objection to the cast-iron mortar in the Ordinance 
Department? What do they propose to do with the mortars 
already built and already contracted for? They have indorsed 
them in the past. Let us look at a little of the testimony. 

The following letter, written by the then Secretary, in Decem- 
ber, 1890, shows that at that time the head of the War Depart- 
ment believed in these guns and wanted more of them: 


WAR DEPARTMENT, Washington, December 29, 1890. 


Srr: Referring to the items of oapucestetans in the fortification bill as it 
passed the House, it will be observed that no provision has been made for con- 
tinuing the manufacture of breech-loading rified seacoast mortars, cast iron, 
hooped with steel, of 12 inches‘valiber, for which an estimate of $450,000 was 
submitted in the annual estimates. (See Book of Estimates, present ses- 
sion, page 174.) 

The mos sean has at present contracts for the manufacture of only 
seventy-three of these mortars, and which will be completed in about three 
and a half years—thirty being manufactured under the provisions of the act 
of yo 22, 1888, and forty-three under the provisions of the act of Au- 
gust 18, 1890, 

I therefore deem it most important that a further appropriation should be 
made at this session for preoneons a further —— of these mortars, as a 
large number of them will be required for coast oe oe and their manufac- 
ture comes well within the capacity of several of the private establishments 
of the country. 

I would therefore respectfully recommend that a sum of not less than $250,- 
000 be embodied for this purpose in the fortifications bill now pending in your 
committee. 

Respectfully, 
REDFIELD PROCTOR, 
Secretary of War. 
Hon. H. L. DAWEs, 
Chairman Subcommitiee on Fortification Bill, 
United States Senate. 


These guns were considered good then; are they worthless 


- now? But the Ordnance Department has changed its mind, and 


now wishes to use steel. 

It has been admitted that cast-iron steel-hooped guns have been 
tested up to 400 rounds with absolutely good results; it is ad- 
mitted by the Department that they are a good gun, and still 
further admitted they have not as yet tested a steel mortar. 

Now, in the testimony taken before the Fortification Committ¢e 
in 1890, Capt. Smith, one of the best experts on ordnance mat- 
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ters in the country, testified, in speaking of these cast-iron mor- 
tars, that ‘‘ when a piece of metal is strained and the strain does 
not pass the elastic limit of the material, experience shows that 
the strain may be repeated almost indefinitely.” And again, he 
says ‘‘it is not denied that cast iron can be made reliable within 
its proper working limit.” This is from a man who has been 
most pronounced against the use of cast iron and condemns its 
use. 

One would think to hear the testimony and by reading the de- 
bates that a steel gun once made could & used indefinitely, but 
this same Capt. Smith testified as to the number of times a stee| 
gun had been fired: 

Capt SMITH. We have completed at Watervliet one 8inch and a 10-inch 
(steel gun). 

Mr. MCCOMAS. Have you tested them? 

Capt. SMITH. We have tested the 8-inch gun. 

Mr. HENDERSON. What is the life of an 8-inch? 

Capt. SMirH. We have fired it three hundred rounds. 

So that this House is compelled to yield tothe Senate and give . 
an appropriation for guns that have been tested and the life of 
which is three hundred rounds, and have no appropriation for 
guns which have been also tested and which hove been fired 
four hundred rounds and are as good now as before a shot was 
fired. 

Capt. Smith also testifies that it was the custom with steel guns 
in the French service after they had been fired three hundred 
rounds to take them apart and build up again, for I believe it is 
not claimed of a steel gun that they are of much value except 
when they are built-up guns, the same as our guns are made at 
the shops here, the Washington navy-yard. 

There must be some reason why these changes are made, for 
hardly a year passes that some new radical change is not pro- 
posed by the Departments. Some people are wicked enough to 
say that if these officials did not make some recommendations the 
people would begin to think they were a useless incumbrance. 

The people are not fond of the Army at any time, that is, the 
regular Army. They remember that during the war of the re- 
bellion that most of the victories were achieved in opposition to 
the plans and the advice of the regular Army officers; indeed 
there are those wicked enough to suggest that were their coun- 
sels followed the war would not be over yet; so I suppose, as an 
excuse for their existence and for the preservation of the very 
exclusive and aristocratic class amongst us, we must submit to 
their recommending something new every year, no matter how 
much additional expense it incurs on the Government. Indeed 
it may be that the more radical the change and the greater the 
expense, the more these officials will be enhanced in the eyes of 
some people. But it is an outrage and an imposition for them 
to pretend that all the knowledge on iron and steel is concen- 
trated in the heads of the elegant and polished gentlemen who 
have graduated from West Point. 

Let us look at the question of these guns fora moment. The 
cast-iron guns can be made by private parties; not so the steel 
guns. Noman favors more earnestly than I do the construction of 
a Government plant for the manufacture of guns and the appro- 
priation of money enough and no more to keep that plant run- 
ning and inorder. This insures to the Government fair prices 
for work that should whenever possible be done by private con- 
cerns. But Iam unalterably opposed to the building of immense 
shops for the construction of all the guns needed and the shut- 
ting out of private competition. Yet it would appear that that 
is exactly what is being sought by thearmy officers. Nowhere 
else to-day can steel guns be built but by the Government. There 
are three places in the country where cast-iron guns can be made, 
thus insuring competition. 

The change in the policy from cast iron to steel wipes out this 
industry and gives the Government the monopoly, and in view 
of the experience and the testimony I protest against the wip- 
ing out of these cast-iron steel-hooped mortars on the flimsy 
statement that they are dangerous, because over in Italy, 3,000 
miles away, one of them burst at the breech. Let me beseech 
the gentlemen of the Ordnance Department not to be afraid,'for 
the story smacks too much of the hydrophobia stories, which 
always happen a long ways off; and then if these mortars should 
continue to burst in Italy, the pieces can not fly as far as this 
country. 

Are they to stop when they have steel adopted? Oh, no! 
They would be in exactly the same fix then as now. They must 
get up something new as an excuse for their drawing their life 
salaries from the Government, so when they have steel adopted 
they will then agitat> the adoption of nickel-steel. Indeed, it 
has already been begun, for since the test of nickel-steel armor 
plates were so eminently successful, the Navy Department has 
already begun the construction of a nickel-steel gun, which they 
inform the world will be very much better than theall-steel gun. 
So here you have the evoluting process. The cast-iron steel- 
hooped mortar has been fired more times than it is claimed the 
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life of a steel gun warrants without being taken apart and built 
up again. wpb. 

Then you have the steel mortar, costing when everything is 
taken into account, such as interest on the plant, salary of the 
elegant regular army officers, pay of soldiers, etc., not less than 
twice as much as the cast-iron mortars. Then, for something new 
must be done to let the world know we are living, we will have the 
nickel-steel mortar costing very much more than even the steel 
mortar. 

Never mind the expense, the people pay for it, not us; let us have 


something new seems to be the motto of the departments of the | 


Government. 


One would naturally suppose that there was nothing to this | 


question of guns, but the question as to what kind of gun should 
be built, but bless your hearts there is a great deal behind it. 
It carries with it the whole question of the manufacture of iron 
and steel. The Government does not make the steel, it buys 
it. Where? Why there is only one place they can buy or have 
boughtit. In Pennsylvania. Wipe out these cast-iron gun found- 
ries, two of which are in New England, and you will have eradi- 
cated almost the last vestige of what was once a great industry. 
Stop making cast-iron mortars, and all the steel can then be 
bought of the Midvale Company and Carnegie. When you have 
wiped out the cast-iron gun factories, then wipe out the steel, 
buy only nickel steel, and give to Mr. Carnegie the monoply of 
that industr 


industries all over the country and create these enormous aggre- 


gations of capital in congested centers unhealthy alike to the | 


country and its industries,and which ought not be acquiesced in 
by us. 

With our great expanse of territory our every endeavor should 
be tospread out, to diversify our industries, for only by such meth- 
ods will we attain true and continuous prosperity. And yet this 
action by Congress is surely a blow at such a policy. It means 
greater congestion ofindustry. Itmeans that the South with its 
wealth of iron can not come into competition with Pennsylvania, 
because no Bessemer ores with which to make steel are found in the 
South. Itmeans that another blow is struck at all the iron indus- 
tries of the Eastern and Southern section from Maine to Alabama, 
and notice served on them that they can not hope tocompete with 
the Pennsylvania steel king. 

I have no hesitation in declaring that if I believed that these 
cast-iron steel-hooped mortars were worthless, I would be the 
last man to vote one dollar for them. The fact that what was 
lauded in Congress only a few years ago as one of the best gun 
plants inthe world, was located in my district, would not induce 
me to vote money for a worthless object. ButIhave given some 
attention to the question and studied the claims set up by the 


advocates of steel over cast iron. Thesteel advocates have found | 


a ready opening in the press for the expression of their theories. 


They have created an unfounded prejudice against mortars tested | 


and found to be good mortars which the Department declares 
to-day are good guns. They have declared through their rep- 
resentatives that a steel mortar will carry a projectile 6 miles, 
while a cast-iron mortar only carries it 5 miles; but they neglect 
to state two things; first, that a cast-iron mortar of the same 
length as the steel will carry as far as the steel, and also that it 
is as much a question of efficiency as of carrying a long distance, 
and it is admitted that beyond 3 miles the aim can not be very 
accurate. 


on Appropriations in relation to these mortars: 


When the armament of the coast was necessary, I think all the Ordnance 
Department and the Engineers’ Department were agreed that one of the 
most important elements of defense was the mortar; that it was not only 
one of the most important parts, but it was the cheapest; that for the same 
amount of money we could provide more defense with mortars than in any 
other way. The Ordnance Department was very anxious to push the con- 
struction of the mortars. At that time we were not prepared to make an 
all-steel mortar. This cast-iron steel-hooped mortar was made and tested, 
and found to be satisfactory. Therefore the estimates were made for those 
seventy-three that have been provided for inappropriations. Last year the 
Ordnance Department put in another estimate for another lot of cast-iron 
steel-hooped mortars. 


In the debate on the present billin the Senate on July 16, Gen. 
HAWLEY said: 

**On the question of comparative endurance, or what is called 
the life of the gun, no accurate statement can yet be made.” So 
that the most violent opponent of cast-iron mortars is not ready 
to state that a steel mortar will last longer than a cast-iron one. 


But you are told seriously that one exploded in Italy, only 3,000 | 


miles away, and they are dangerous. Now, sir, I have given a 
few reasons why the Government should continue the manufac- 
ture of these cast-iron steel-hooped mortars. Of course nothing 


can be done.this session, and it is for the purpose of calling the | 


attention of the House to a few facts, so that when the matter 
comes up next session the members may look into the matter 
themselves, examine the testimony and vote for the best. 











I believe firmly that the cast-iron mortar, steel hooped, pro- 
duces as good results as is claimed for tin-steel mortars. That, 
to use the words of Capt. Smith, ‘‘When a piece of metal is 
strained and the strain does not pass the elastic limit of pounds, 
experience shows that the strain may be repeated almost indefi- 
nitely.” We have the practical proof in the fact that oneof the 
cast-iron mortars has been fired over four hundred times with- 
out injuriously affecting it, while we are told that the life of a 
steel gun is about three hundred rounds. We know that the 
cost of a cast-iron mortar is $8,500, and that the cost of a steel 
mortar is not less than $13,500, not taking into account a large 
number of expensive items. 

We know that at the present rate of appropriating for steel 
guns with an ability according to the pounds of these steel mor- 
tars that one can be turned out every four months, that it will 
take two centuries and a half to complete the number of guns 
estimated by the War Department as necessary for our coast 
defenses. 

We know that this change of policy wipes out important plants 
whose value in time of war would ba incalculable. 

We know that this change in policy foreshadows another change 
from all steel to nickel steel. 

We know that the effect of the change will be to give added 


favors and increased business to Carnegie and the other steel 


| kings of Pennsylvania, and that insomuch as it does that it is in 
y: ~ iy : | effect a discrimination against the rest of the country. 
This is only a fair illustration of the ability to wipe out small 


It is therefore to be hoped that the members will look carefully 
into the question so that when the next fortification bill is pre- 
sented to the House, and time is given for discussion, the mem- 
bers will not be compelled to take the statements of the Ordnance 
Department without investigation, for I believe the cast-iron 
steel-hooped mortar to be much more economical and fully as 
effective as the steel. 


Duty on Silver-Lead Ore. 


SPEECH 


OF 
Pp . Ty { 
HON. HENRY BACON, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 8, 1892. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R.561) to amend para- 
graph 199, Schedule C, of the act of October 1, 1890, entitled ‘‘An act to reduce 
the revenue and equalize duties on imports, and for other purposes ’— 

Mr. BACON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: When in the Fiftieth Congress we were en- 
gaged in the general discussion of the proposed amendments to the 
tariff, submitted by the Ways and Means Committee to this House, 
a gentleman, then and now foremost among the Republican Repre- 
sentatives, and whose friendship I then enjoyed, and still felici- 
tate myself upon retaining, said that the logical outcome of a 
republican form of government was that each citizen should be 


| left to sell what he had to sell in the market that would produes 


2 . | to him the highest price, and buy what he had to buy in the 
Here is what Gen. Flagler stated before the Senate Committee | j 


market where he could get the latter at the lowest price, and 
that absolute freedom of trade was the logical sequence, in the 
abstract, of republican institutions. 

But that happy condition, he added, could only be reached, in 
his opinion, when the universal brotherhood of man should be 
recognized, and after Elysium had been attained. That the in- 
evitable results of our environment were such that the imposi- 
tion of duties upon imports was necessary, first, to raise money 
to pay the expenses of our Government, and, second, to protect 
us against the competition of older and more thickly settled 
countries whose commercial policy instead of being fraternal 
was antagonistic to our interests. Up to the point where he 


| gave some other reason for the necessity of laying duties on im- 
| ports than that of providing for the expenditures of the Gov- 


erninent we agreed, but at that point we divided. 

As a believer in the true doctrines of the Democratic party I 
concede that duties on imported commodities must be levied to 
the end that the expenses of the Government, economically ad- 
ministered, may be provided for. I have gone, in my thinking, 
somewhat farther than some of my associates upon this side of 
the House. I believe that the system of internal-revenue taxa- 
tion was justified only by the emergencies of the war: that it 
should as speedily as possibly cease, and it should be wiped out 
as soon as we can raise by import duties sufficient means to meet 
the expenditures of the Government, including therein what re- 
mains of expenditures resulting from the war, although such a 
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course would temporarily increase the amount required to be 
raised by import duties. 

The whole system of internal-revenue taxation accustoming 
the people, as it does, to the personal presence at their homes 
of officers of the General Government, and adding enormously 
to the number and power of such officials, is undemocratic, and 
tends to centralize power in the General Government, and toag- 
gravate the evils resulting from such centralization. While I 
am a firm believer in the Democratic doctrine that this Govern- 
ment has no right to raise $1 of taxes except for the purpose of 
meeting its legitimate expenses, and any taxation that has not 
for its purpose, solely and only the raising of revenue, is uncon- 
stitutional and vicious, still I recognize thatas the result of such 
taxation there must be and does come incidental protection to the 
manufacturing interests of the country. 

With that condition of things I am content, for the reason that 
the profit which may come to any individual citizen of the coun- 
try as the result of legislation, the purpose of which is a correct 
public purpose, simply ameliorates the condition of some portion 
of the citizens of this country, and affords no just cause of com- 
plaint to any other citizen. Itcannot be justcause of complaint 
to any other citizen that his neighbor gains what benefit he may 
by the exercise of his intelligence and energy under and in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the country passed to meet the public 
necessities. : 

To so much of the proposition of my friend as held that tariff 
taxes could properly and lawfully be levied for the purpose of 
protecting any class of citizens of this country, and without re- 
gard to the necessity of producing, or actual product, of revenue, 
I of course could not and did not accede. Not only does such 
legislation tend universally to defeat its own purpose, but its 
purpose is, in my judgment, illegitimate and unconstitutional. If 
the purpose which leads to the enactment of any law be an il- 
legitimate and unconstitutional one there can be nothing but 
evil come out of it. 

Most, if not all, the difficulties which have arisen in regulating 
the rates of import duties and the selection of articles upon which 
they shall be imposed, would disappear if we applied or could 
apply to the pe ior the imposition of such duties the 
constitutional rule of imposing taxes for the purpose of raising 
needed revenue, leaving all other considerations to care for them- 
selves. It would only be requisite then that we should ascertain 
what amount of money we need; whether any particular article 
would produce revenue; at what rate it would produce the neces- 
sary revenue most certainly, and with least disturbance to the 
business for which that article was imported, and whether the 
imposition of such .rate would unreasonably enhance the price 
of any article. 

Unfortunately, the legislation placed upon the statute books 
of the United States, known as protective tariff legislation, and 
especially the McKinley bill, have added other elements which 
we must take into consideration in altering the duties now im- 
posed upon any given article. Both capital and labor have been 
tempted to engage in occupations to an extent and in a manner 
which would not have been undertaken but for such legislation. 
In modifying the rates of duty therefor, justice to the persons 
who have thus engaged in occupations affected by such legisla- 
tion, requires that with regard to each ticular change the 
present condition of the industries to be affected, and the results 
to the whole country must be taken into consideration and modify 
the otherwise simple rules by which the rate of import duties 
might be determined. 

The division of responsibility and power in the different 
branches of the Government, with the House of Representatives 
strongly Democratic and the Senate and Executive firmly Re- 
publican, adds another difficulfy¥ to the return at this time to 
proper methods of determining the questions as to what articles 
shall be subjected to import duties and at what rate these duties 
shall be placed. 

As legislators desiring to dosome practical thing for the good 
of the country, and limited by the necessity of gaining the ac- 
quiescence of the Republican Senate and the Republican Pres- 
ident, before any proposed legislation could afford relief to the 
overburdened people, the Democratic majority of this House 
wisely and properly determined to take up separate items in the 
tariff schedules and propose, and so far as they could enact, such 
changes in existing tariff rates as could be clearly shown would 
relieve and benefit at once the industries most immediately af- 
fected and the mass of the people of the country, and as would 
correct wrongs and abuses, the existence of which was not dis- 
putable. 

If the majority of this House had desired solely to enter upon 
a debate relating to the general principles to be applied to 
tariffs and import duties, a general bill would have afforded a 
wider scope and a better opportunity for the exercise of the ora- 
torical powers of its members. But if we are seeking to accom- 
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plish the correction of imperfections in the tariff, and of diminish- 
ing the burdens of the people, the method to accomplish that is 
to select for change such separate items of the tariff as can be 
clearly demonstrated are doing injury to the vast body of the 
people, and affording no actual benefit to any portion of the com- 
munity, or to so small a portion as to make it preposterous that 
a general law should remain for their benefit and for the afllic- 
tion of all ethers. 

The criticism of this method of proposing reforms of the tariff 
has resulted from the common well-nigh universal confusion in 
the minds of our people of the functions of amember of this House 
in his official capacity, with those of the same man as @ member 
of the Democratic party. As a legislator he should devote him- 
self to an effort to legislate. His commission here and in this 
place is not to make platforms, promulgate doctrines,or shape 
party policy. It is solely to endeavor to take the principles of 
his party as his guide, and to enact such legislation as will, as 
nearly as the conditions under which he is placed make possible, 
give to the country the benefits which would flow from the uni- 
versal application of these principles. 

When this House shall have presented to the Senate such 
moderate amendments to the McKinley tariff as incontestably 
do no more than correct abuses which are undeniable, and re- 
move from the people burdens which are useless, and when, 
as I prophecy that body will do, the Senate refuses to correct a 
single abuse or to remove a single burden, the duty of the Dem- 
ocratic majority as legislators will be fulfilled. And of neces- 
sity the country will be informed that the Republican purpose 
is to support and sustain the McKinley bill with its prohibitive 
duties, its undenied abuses, and its useless burdens, intact and 
uncorrected in even its conceded blunders. 

Had a general tariff bill been passed, framed according to 
Democratic doctrines, the Senate might readily have concealed 
the issue of principle in the discussion of the mass of details. 
By thus performing their duty to endeavor to secure practical 
relief for the people, this side of the House has in no way en- 
croached upon the functions of the national convention. 

As members of that body the members of this House who as 
legislators confined themselves to the practical work of legisla- 
tion were at liberty to and did, in no small purt, aid in putting 
into the platform the doctrine which alone expresses the true 
constitutional theory of taxation, authorized to be imposed by 
Congress. 

The bill now under discussion before the House proposes toso 
amend the existing tariff law as to relieve from duty a single 
class of ores denominated as silver ores containing lead, or as 
argentiferous lead ores, and to tax lead ore upon its lead con- 
tents only. The assertion which I make with regard to the ex- 
isting tariff rate isthat it benefits no one, thatitis positively in- 
jurious to the entire American people, and affords protection 
only to the cheap labor of Mexico, assuming for the sake of the 
argument that the labor in Mexico is cheaper than labor en- 
gaged in similar occupation in this country. 

I assume that fact because I am not willing to open up here, 
and at this time, the interminable discussion as to the measure 
of the cost of labor, but I make the assumption for that reason 
only, being firmly convinced that.the labor, the per diem cost of 
which is less in Mexico than in America, is nevertheless dearer 
than the American labor because the productivenes of the latter 
is proportionately much greater than its price is greater than that 
of the Mexican. 

That the House may clearly appreciate the effect intended to 
be produced by the amendment proposed by this bill, I will oc- 
cupy a few moments in a statement of the history of the import 
duties imposed upon lead bullion and lead ores under various 
tariffs which have been enacted by Congress. Under the tariff 
act of 1846 lead bullion was taxed 20 per cent ad valorem, and so 
continued until the act of 1857, when it was taxed 15 per cent. 
This rate remained until the act of 1861, when the rate was 
changed to 1 cent per pound, and by the subsequent acts of that 
year was increased tol} cents. Itso continued until the act of 
June, 1864, when the rate was increased to 2 cents per pound, 
and has remained fixcd at that amount under all subsequent re- 
visions of the tariff, including the McKinley act. 

No import duty was imposed upon lead ores and dross until the 
tariff act of 1862, when th» rate was imposed upon those subjects 
of 1 cent per pound, and socontinued until the act of June, 1864, 
when it was increased to 14 cents em poent, and so remained 
until the McKinley act. By the McKinley act a change was 
made by introducing into the schedule language which imposed 
a duty of 14 cents per pound upon the lead contents of silver ore, 
and the rate of 14 cents upon lead ore was left unchanged. It 
will be observed that the rate of 2 cents per pound upon lead bul- 
lion was imposed by the same act as made the rate upon lead ore 
14 cents per pound. 

The explanation of thischange is afforded by the fact that when 











those rates were fixed silver and gold ores, as at the present 


After the accession of Mr. Secretary Windom to the Treasury 


time the ease, paid no tax, and that the lead ore, as it was then | Department, the question was again raised and elaborately dis- 


known, meant ores containing lead only, and the average con- 
tents of which did not fall below 75 per cent in weight of pure 
metal. This fact is matter of history, and that it was accepted 
by Congress in fixing the rate is obvious, because otherwise Con- 
cress would have imposed a greater rate upon the raw material 
than upon the finished product. The only reasonable intention 
that Congress could have had was to have imposed upon the pure 
metal a rate of taxation equivalent to that imposed upon the 
crude mass. 

Under the tariffs prior to the McKinley act, and as the result 
of the metallurgical processes which have enabled the owners 
of silver mines to extract lead from silver ores and separate the 
two metals, a contreversy arose as to whether any import duty 
was imposed upon ores containing both lead and silver, and as 
to what proportion of the metals in those ores subjected the ore 
to the duty of 14 cents per —_ imposed upon lead ores. This 
controversy turned upon the decisions of the question whether 
a given ore was a@ lead ore or a silver ore. 

It was claimed that all ores containing in weight more lead 
than silver were liable to pay the duty imposed upon lead ores of 
1+ cents per pound. It was decided, however, by the Seeretary 
of the Treasury in January, 1880, that where the value of the sil- 
ver contained in any ore imported was in excessof the value of any 
other metal contained therein, that the ore was entitled to entry 
free of duty. This decision was followed by another decision of 
the Seeretary in 1883, which, as itrelates to both ore and bullion, 
[ insert: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., March 29, 1883. 
Str: In reply to your letter of the 20th instant, you are informed that im- 
ported natural silver, so-called ores of which silver is the element of chief 
value, are exempt from duty under the provision of the “ free list.’ for silver 
ore. If, however, they are found to contain lead as the element of chief 
value, they would be dutiable at 1} cents per pound as lead ore. 


“silver bulliom,’” but if lead preponderates it would be dutiable, as lead in 
pigs, bars, etc., at 2cents per pound. 
Very respectfully, 
H. F. FRENCH, Acting Secretary 


| of ore, iis reported by 





The question was again raised and decided by the Secretary | 
of the Treasury in August, 1885, in which decision, after re- | 
ferring to the letter of the Secretary just quoted, the then Act- 


ing Seeretary, Mr. Pairehild, added: 
It will be seen that the classification of such ores depends upon the ques- 
tion as to which metal is the component of chief value—that is to say, if 


cussed, and Mr. Windom adhered to the decisions of his pre- 
decessors and the opinion of the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate. It will thus be seen from this statement. that from 1880 
up to the date of the passage of the McKinley bill the decisions 
of the Treasury Department had been uniform upon this ques- 
tion of classification, and had been so often repeated as to create 
a natural and justifiable confidence in the permanency of the rule. 
In relianee upon the laws thus established the business of smelt- 
ing silver ores containing lead had beeome a separate industry 
and had grown tovery large dimensions. The production of 
lead from the ores used in these smelting works has grown from 
20,159 tons in 1873 to 170,000 tons, in round numbers, in 1891. 
The total expenditures in this business, exclusive of the cost 
the Census Bureau to have been in the 
year 1889 $11,457,367.25. The number of persons employed, ex- 
elusive of the office force, is, upon the same authority, 6,08?. 
These statistics, however, are exclusive of the expenditures and 
labor in the State of California amd include only the expendi- 
tures and laborjat{the smelting works, using a mixture of dry and 
lead-produeing silver ores. The number of such works in op- 
eration in the United States in 1890 was stated to be twenty-four, 
exclusive of individual works operated by mine-owners at the 
mines. The capital involved is very large. The exact figures, 
however, are not at hand. This enormous industry has grown 
up in this country under the operation of the law as it stood 
prior to the passage of the MeKinley bill. That act introduced 
by legislation an import duty upon the lead contents of silver 


| ore and was intended to overthrow the consistent and long-con- 


tinued rule of the Treasury Department as applied to these ores 
and under which this industry had grown up. 
The bill now under discussion proposes to restore the law to 


the conditions in which it wasduring the years which have seen 
Base bullion. formed of silver and lead is classified under the tariff acts in the successful progress of this industry. 
accordance with the preponderance in weight of the constituent parts. If | 
silver is found to preponderate the bullion would be exempt from duty as | 


The exaet effect upon the industry of the McKinley bill will be 
appreciated from a brief statement of the method of business 
necessarily pursued by thesmelters. The lead oresof this country 
may be divided inte two general classes; first, ores of which galena 
is the type, containing no valuable element other than lead; 
second, ores containing a percentage in valve of lead, and a much 
neger pereentage of precious metals principally, if not entirely, 
Sliver. 

The amount of lead produced in 1889 from the galena or sim- 


ls . : . : 
ilar ores is 48,099 tons, and that produced from desilverized lead 


silver is chief value the ore fis free from duty as silver ore, but if lead is | 


chief value itis liable to duty at the rate of I} cents per pound under the 
provisions for lead ore. 


The question was again raised and decided by the Treasury 
Department in January, 1886, following the decisions already 
given. In May, 1888, a resolution was passed by the Senate of 


the United States calling upon the Seeretary for information | 


relating to this subject, and the answer of the Secretary thereto 
was transmitted to the Senate on the 21st day of May in that 
year. The letter of the Secretary was printed, and is known as 
Senate Executive Document No. 171, Fiftieth Congress, first 
session. The Secretary says, in answer to that resolution: 

In reply to such resolution, I transmit herewith copies of decisions ren- 
dered by this. Department under dates of January 14, 1880, and January 25, 
1886, respectively, which are to the effect that ores containing precious and 
base metals, such as silver and lead, silver and iron, etc., are to be classified 
under the tariff acts in accordance with the ~o=—p~ in value of the 
metals contained therein—that is to say, if silver predominates in value 
they shall be classified under the provision of the statute as ores of silver; 
but if, however, lead should predominate in value they shall be classified as 
lead ores, the rule, it is understood, being based upon the generally accepted 


idea that the component metal of chief value of any particular ore ren- | 7 js 
, a. gether with the silver, such a mixture of lead, copper, or other 


dered it commercially the ore of that metal. 


The Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate, to which the reso- 
lution of inquiry had been referred, reported to the Senate, by 
Mr. Senator Edmunds, its chairman, on the 5th day of July, 1888. 
The following extract from that report shows how the learned 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary disposed of this ques- 
tion of classification: 


In the case of ores of this. character, although they contaim more lead in 
weight than either gold or silver, but more yold or silver than lead in value, 
the question is one of more difficulty, and the committee inclines to the opin- 
ion that they are not subject to duty im respect of the lead they contain. In 
the same act of 1883, in the paragraph relating to copper, special language is 
used imposing a duty upon copper found in any ore, and the same is true in 
respect to nickel. This change of phraseology would seem to imply that 
Congress intended to make a distinction in respect of imposing customs duty 
upon the lead that might be contained in ores usually known in commerce 
as gold and silver ores, as compared with the provisions made in respect of 
copper and nickel. 

his view is fortified by the fact stated im a letter of the 26th June last, 
addressed to the chairman of the committee by the Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, stating that before 1883 these ores, containing gold or silver 
and lead, where the gold and silver prependerated in value, had been ad- 
mitted under the free list as ores of gold or silver, and were known in com- 
merce as such, and not usleadores. The committee is of opinion, therefore, 


= the class of ores herein mentioned are not dutiable under existing 
aws, 


128,740. The galenaores are produced in sections of the coun- 
try east of the Rocky Mountains, while the argentiferous lead ores 
are produced either in the Rocky Mountain regions or brougth 
from Mexico. The products of the two classes of ores do not 


| come in competition, because the argentiferous lead ores are uni- 


versally smelted as a@ means to the reduction of other silver ores 
which are too refractory to be smelted without a ffux. 

The silver ores of this country are divided into two general 
classes, milling oresand smelting ores. The milling ores con- 


| tain silver so nearly pure that the precious metal can be extracted 
| by mechanical means and without the necessity of ftuxing. The 





product of silver by the precess of smelting is in value one-half 
or more of the entire production of the country. The smelting 
ores coritain silver, in combination with other materials, in such 
condition that it is essential to the extraction of the precious 
metals that the ore should be smelted. The smelting ores di- 
vide themselves again into two classes; one known as the dry 
ore, and the other known as a fluxingore. The dry ore is sore- 
fractory as to eommercially be unavailable unless mixed with a 
certain per cent of the fluxing ore. The fluxing orescontain, to- 


similay metal that they not only can be smelted themselves but 
they can be used to mix with the dry ore soas torender that 
ore commercially valuable. Practically, the fluxing oresaresil- 
ver ores containing a percentageof lead. 

[In condueting the business of the smelting works it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the mixture put into the smelter should 
contain a certain percentage of the flux ores commingled with 
the dry ore, in order that the whole mass may be smelted and 
the lead and silver both extracted from the resulting mixture. 
It is obvious, therefore, that. the fluxing ore is not entirely or 
even principally valuable for the metal to be extracted from it, 
but itis the instrument used by the smelter to render commer- 
cially valuable the dryore. Itisanimplement of his trade with- 
out which his business can not go on, and precisely as the use 
of it is made expensive the value of the dry ore to the miner and 
mine-owner is diminished. 

The gentlemen engaged in this business, not being owners of 
mines themselves, are of course carrying it on for a profit, and 
can only reach that profit by charging against the product what- 
ever expense they are put toin producingit. Legistation, there- 
fore, which enhances the cost to the smelter of the fluxing ore, 
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necessarily diminishes the value of the dry ore to the mine-owner 
and the rate of wages which he can afford to pay to the miner. 
The fluxing ore is the ore upon which, by the McKinley bill, is 
placed an import duty, and which is restored to the free list by 
the pending bill. 

This being the condition of this business it is important to con- 
sider what proportion of the silver ores of the country are dry 
ores, and what proportion are fluxing ores. It appears from the 
statistics given to Congress, and gathered by the experts and 
statisticians of the Treasury Department, that of the entire prod- 
uct of fluxing ores in this country, 80 per cent is produced by 
thirty-three mines, mostly located in Colorada, Utah, Montana, 
and Idaho, leaving only 20 per cent of these ores to be produced 
by all the rest of the silver mines of the country. The number 
of mines of dry silver ore is stated to be between five and six thou- 
sand. It is obvious that the disproportion between the labor em- 
ployed in the dry silver mines and that employed in the fluxing 
ore mines must be enormous. 

Itis also an ascertained fact that very many mines which, when 
they are opened, produce fluxing ores, as the operations of the 
mine carry it deeper into the earth, produce only refractory or 
dry ores. This change in the character of the ore is an estab- 
lished fact with regard to many if not most of the silver mines of 
the country which have been opened and worked for a considera- 
ble time, and is a plain indication that similar:results may be 
expected from the prosecution of the work in the mines now 
producing fluxing ores. The supply of fluxing ores from Amer- 
ican mines has ceased to be adequate for the demands of the busi- 
ness. This rests not only upon the statement of the smelters 
themselves as made by their representatives to committees in 
Congress, but itismade absolutely certain by the fact that even 
with the Mexican fluxing ore coming in without payment of duty, 
the owners of fluxing ore were demanding and receiving for it 
more than its actual value. 

The price of all silver ores at the smelting works has always 
been fixed by actual assay, ascertaining the value of the metallic 
contents of the ore as shipped. The amount paid was an agreed 
price for the lead and silver contents as thus ascertained, less 
freight and smelting charges. This reasonable and ay rE ar- 
rangement which gave to the miner and mine-owner the full 
value of his product has, however, owing to the scarcity of flux- 
ing ores undergone a change so that the owner of the fluxing ore 
now receives the value of his ore without paying any or at most 
a nominal smelting charge, and as was inevitable the smelting 
charge to the dry-ore miner has as steadily increased as the 
smelting charge to the flux-ore mine owner has decreased. In 
other words, without any interference such as the McKinley act 
made, and in obediencs to natural law, the flux-ore owner has 
been enabled to diminish the value of the product of the dry-ore 
mines, and the capacity of the owners thereof to pay for labor in 
extracting the ore. In support of this statement I submit the 
following affidavit: 

John Williams, being duly sworn according to law, deposes and says: That 
Iam 49 years of age, and that I am manager of the Arkansas Valley Smelt- 
ing Company, at Leadville, Colo., and that as such manager it is my duty to 
make the contracts for the purchase of ores for the Smelting Company, and 
that I am conversant with the prices paid by said Smelting Company for 
ores during the past three years, and that itis the custom and invariable 
rule of the said Smelting Company to preserve the contracts on which ores 
have been purchased for the purpose of reference thereto. 

Under a contract now in force between the Arkansas Valley Smelting 
Company and the Iron Silver Mining Company, one of the principal pro- 
ducers of Leadville for the entire output of the company’s mine, the treat- 
ment charge by the smelting company for smelting the one that carries no 
lead, or less than 5 per cent, is $11 per ton, and in January, 1890, the same ore 
was under contract to the Arkansas Valley Smelting Company at a treat- 
ment charge of $9 per ton. The ore that contains only from 5 per cent to 10 
per cent is now charged $9 treatment for smelting, and in January, 1890, the 
same ore was contracted for by the Arkansas Valley Smelting Company at 
a smelting treatment charge of %7 per ton. 

Under acontract with the Nisi us Mining Company, another of the largest 
Leadville producers, for the entire output of the mines, which expired on April 
80, 1892, the Arkansas Valley Smelting Company charged asmelting treatment 
of #11 per ton on all ores containing less than 5 per cent lead and $9.50 treat- 
ment on ores containing 5 to 10 per centlead. The product from these mines 
was also under contract to the Arkansas Valley Smelting Company in Jan- 
nary, 1890, and the treatment charge upon the former class was #9 per ton 
as against $11 in 1892, and *7 per ton against $9.50 in 1892. 

Under a contract dated January, 1892, and now in force between the Ar- 
kansas Valley Smelting Company and the Small Hopes Consolidated Mining 
Company (a very large producer), the latter agrees to pay asmelting charge 
of $9.25 cents per ton, and by a contract dated July 15, 1890, between the same 
parties, the smelting company a; to treat the same ore for $8.25 per ton. 

Under a contract dated May 1890, between the Arkansas Valley Smelt- 
ing Company, and the meg Mining Company and the Durant Mining 
Company, both of Aspen, Colo., and among the largest producers in that 
camp, the pe company to treat the ores containing less than 5 

r cent lead for $8 per ton, and for ores containing from 5to 10 per cent lea‘, 

perton. Under another contract with the same parties, recently entered 
into, and now in force, the smelting company charges for treating ores con- 


taining less than 5 per cent lead, $9.50 per ton, and for these ores containing 
from 5 to 10 per cent lead, $8.50 per ton. 

The foregoing instances, representing a large tonnage and not in any way 
exceptional prove that the charge for treating ores containing little or no 
lead has very largely increased since 1890, viz, from $1.50 to $2.50 per ton, 
thereby depreciating the value of these ores, whereas the value of lead flux- 
ing ores has been constantly increasing in consequence of their scarcity, un- 





til in 1891 the charge of treatment of these ores was less by #1.50 than in 189). 
and especially in 1892 since the closing down of the mines in the Cour 
d’Alene district in Idaho, so that the treatment charge in 1892 upon lead oy, 
of the Maic and Henriett, thé largest producer in Leadville, containing be- 
tween 25 per cent and 30 per cent lead, was only $1.75 per ton, the same ore 
paying the smelting company in January, 1890, $3.50 per ton treatment 


charge. 
JOHN WILLIAMS. 
Witness: 


GEo. T. PAGE. 


All changes made before signing. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 11th day of June, 1892. 
[L. 8.] JUDD STEWART, Notary Public. 


Of course if the tax imposed by the McKinley bill is to remain, 
its immediate and necessary effect is to take from the large num- 
ber of owners of mines of dry ore and the still larger number of 
workers in such mines an increasing proportion of the value of 
their ores and their labor, and present it to the relatively small 
number of the owners of mines producing fluxing ore, and equally, 
of course, they will share no part of this additional and unfair 
profit with the persons actually working the mines. This is no 
matter of prophesy. A large proportion of the fluxing ores now 
produced come from the mines of the Coeur d’Alene section. 

Those mines, notwithstanding this increased profit, have been 
resolutely shut by their owners in the faces of the miners em- 
ployed therein rather than to permit them to share in the addi- 
tional profit. This condition of things has continued now for 
more than a year, and the strife has reached the point where the 
Government of the United States has been compelled to send its 
troops to assist the mine owners in their refusal to'share with 
the miners the profits which the legislation of the Government 
of the United States proposes to afford to them. 

The fluxing silver ores of the United States are not to exceed 
25 per cent of the entire product of the silver mines, and from 
the best statistics that can be gathered it requires on the aver- 
age at least 1 ton of fluxing ore to every 2 tons of dry ore in or- 
der to successfully smelt silver ore. It isobvious, therefore, that 
any legislation which enhanc:?s the cost of the fluxing ores at the 
smelting works simply diminishes to the same amount the value 

f the dry ores at the same smelter. 

[ have gone over thus in detail the conditions affecting the 
business of smelting in this country, and the elements that enter 
into it in the condition in which it was before the passage of the 
McKinley bill; and it seems to me that the facts as thus disclosed 
demonstrate that this particular article is not the proper sub- 
ject for the imposition of an import duty, for the reason that 
both the capital and the labor now engaged in the smelting busi- 
ness, and in the business of mining dry silver ores, are to be seri- 
ously injured by the application of this tax, and that the only 
possible result of the continuance of this duty is to drive out of 
the United States a considerable portion of the smelting business, 
and todeprive the railroads and transportation companies of a 
considerable amount of profitable business. 

It does appear from what occurred, when the McKinley bil! 
was under discussien in committee, that it was then prophesied 
to the committee that no good result would come from the im- 
position of this duty to the residents of the United States, but 
that the immediate and certain result would be to increase the 
prosperity of Mexico at the expense of the United States. The 
events thus prophesied have occurred. Since the passage of tlh 
McKinley bill there have been invested in Mexico in the ercc 
tion of smelting works, American capital exceeding the sum of 
$5,000,000. The reason why this has been done is entirely obvi- 
ous from very simple computation. The average lead contents 
of a ton of Mexican silver ore containing lead is about 500 pounds. 
Upon that tax, whether the ore crosses the border on the cars 
or is landed at some port, is $7.50. 

The freight rate upon a ton of ore to New York City is $11. 
The taxon the lead contents (500 pounds) would be $7.50, makin 
the cost at that port $18.50for a ton of material out of which the 
smelter would realize only 450 pounds of pig lead, there being a 
loss of 50 pounds inthe smelting. Four hundred and fifty pounds 
of pig lead can be shipped from Mexico to New York for a freight 
charge of $1.80, and the tax upon the pig lead would be $9, so 
that the same 450 pounds imported as pig lead costs at the port 
of New York $10.80. 

In other words, the duty as now adjusted precludes the impor- 
tation of silver ores containing lead and makes certain the im- 
portation of pig lead smelted in Mexico by Mexican labor. That, 
as the result of such conditions, there should be a large increase 
in the importation of pig lead is to be expected, and, in fact, has 
occurred. The importation of pig lead from Mexico in June, 
1890, was practically nothing. By June, 1891, it had arisen to 
2864 tons per month, and by June, 1892, it had arisen to 1,500 
tons monthly. The smelting works in Mexico already estab- 
lished since the pessags of the McKinley bill have recently be- 
gun to run to full capacity, and the capacity of those works is 
stated to be from thirty to forty thousand tons per year. 











under all forms of tariff, 2 cents per pound is the highest import 
duty which anyone has imposed or suggested should be imposed 
upon piglead. In order toequalize and make the rate on pig lead 
adequate as compared with the rate imposed upon lead ore, the 
duty per pound upon pig lead should be from 4to6cents. Lead ore 
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Itis to be observed that from 1862 until the.present time, and | business and of the profits resulting therefrom. 


containing on the average from only a third toa half of metallic | 


lead pays on its lead contents from 3 cents to 44 cents per pound 
at the present rate. In other words, the duty upon lead ore is 
$30 per ton, and as it takes from 2 to 3 tons of lead ore to make 
1 ton of pig lead, the duty upon the lead while in the ore is from 
$60 to $90 per ton, and when out of the ore is $40 per ton, or 2 
cents per pound. 

When to that is added the additional cost in freight of the 


transportation of the ore, over that of the pig lead, it is obvious | 


that an 


pig lead not less than above stated. The proposition contained 


** scientific tariff ’ would require a rate of duty upon the | 


in this bill to put the duty upon the lead contents, and not upon | 


the bulk of the lead ore, relieves somewhat this inequality and 
corrects a palpable blunder in the existing schedule. The market 
price of lead—the duty paid—has not averaged above $4.50 for 
some years past. No relief, therefore, which did not look to the 


imposition of a duty of more than 100 per cent ad valorem upon | 


the pig lead would correct this injustice. 

The attention of the House has been called to the fact that 
notwithstanding the imposition of the present rate of duty the 
amount of silver-fluxing ore increased in the year 1891 over the 
importation in the year 1890. This fact is undeniable, and un- 
explained forms the basis of some argument. An examination 
of the figures, however, shows that the importation of this ore 
practically ceased in the year 1891, except at a single point at 
El Paso, Tex., where there was imported in 1890 68,452 tons, and 
in 1891 103,408 tons. Of that importation in 1890 the Kansas 
City Smelting and Refining Company imported 38,698 tons, and 
in 1891 the same company imported 85,613 tons. 


That increased importation by this company is explained by 


the fact of the necessity of that smelting company and of its in- 
ability to supply itself with fluxing ore from the United States, 
and it isa walk Knowth fact that the persons interested in that 
company have established at San Luis Potosi, Mexico, asmelter, 
and have purchased and are the owners of mines and of a rail- 
road from their mines to the main line and are preparing to use 
their plant in Mexico to its full capacity. The ownership of the 
mines and of the railroad has rendered it possible for them to 
continue the shipment of Mexican ores to their Kansas City smelt- 
ing works in competition with their business rivals, who do not 
have such facilities, but with the completion of their smelting 
works, and the advantage given to the importer of pig lead over 
the unfortunate smelter who brings in the fluxing ore, their im- 


portation will follow the same course as that of others and cease. | plate, terne plate, and taggers’ tin, and torepeal paragraph 209 of se 


The statement contained in the report of the minority of the | 


Committee on Ways and Means upon this bill that the average 
lead content of the Mexican ores is only 17 per cent, and that 
hence they have not the value as fluxing ores claimed for them, is 


der the circumstances above detailed, formed aconsiderable part 
of the importation of ore at El Paso, and as a necessary conse- 
quence has reduced the per cent of lead in the whole mass of 
ores imported. 


upon the statement of a Mr. Meyer, who they allege testified 
before the Ways and Means Committee of the Fifty-first Con- 
gress that 20 per cent of lead was necessary to flux a tom of ore. 
Without stopping to call in questiém the accuracy with which 
they have repeated the statement of Mr. Meyer, the attention of 
the House is called to the fact that by Census Bulletin No. 80 the 
percentage of lead required to flux a ton of ore is stated to be 
from 11 to 11.5 per cent. 

Such, Mr. Speaker, are the facts relating to this particular ob- 
ject of taxation, and to the business for which it is used and 
which will be effected by this rate of duty. It is too obvious 


from the facts as thus explained to admit of controversy that | 


this is another of the cases in which protection fails to protect. 


There are two certain business consequences resulting to the | 


miners from the continuance of this tax: 
First, the value of the production of the dry silver mines of the 
United States will be diminished exactly in proportion to the 





: ; : é : | can people of to-day is the tariff question. 
misleading, because dry silver ore which comes in free has, un- | Se. y 4 





enhanced price of the fluxing ore, and that difference will be | 


taken out of the wages of the miner. 


Second. The business of smelting will be transferred in great | 


part to Mexico, and the employment of the miners engaged in 
the mines producing fluxing ores, as well asin those producing 


dry ores, will be rendered less steady, and necessarily less re- | 


munerative. Equally certain is it that the large amount of la- 
bor, as well as the capital invested in the railroads carrying from 
Mexico to the smelters the Mexican ores, will be deprived of that 





= 


If this House is 
t> legislate for the benefit of Mexico, and to induce the transfer 
ot business heretofore done in the United States to thatcountry, 
and to enhance the steadiness and certainty of employment of 
labor there, this rate of duty should be continued. But if what 
we should seek to accomplish, as our Republican friends insist, 
is to discriminate in favor of our own country and against other 
countries, then this import duty should be at once abolished. 

This crude material, useful to us for a means of carrying on 
other business and giving employment to a large amount of la- 
bor and capital, is not the proper subject of an import duty 
to raise revenue, for the obvious reason that instead of raising 
revenue it is certain to diminish revenue and simply to prohibit 
traffic. The results which have come from its imposition dem- 
onstrate that the rate of duty .as now established helps nobody 
in this country, disturbs and renders unprofitable business now 
established in our midst, and is so unequal and unskillfully ar- 
ranged as to discriminate against ourselves and against a raw 
material and in favor of a finished product. 

The duty upon this commodity also fully illustrates either the 
folly or the unfairness of the Republican doctrine of protection 
as assisting labor. All American labor, our Republican friends 
insist, must be protected by import duties against the competi- 
tion with the pauper labor of foreigncountries. But, as we have 
shown above, the immediate effect of this duty is to leave the 
majority of the silver-miners engaged in mining dry silver ores 


| in active competition with the peon labor of Mexico, and to ex- 


tend protection only to the smaller number of miners engaged 
in raining the argentiferous lead ores, the. cost of that protec- 
tion being in the main taken out of the miners operating the dry 
silver mines. If all American labor is to be protected will our 
Republican friends explain why they leave the first class of 
miners without protection and protect only another and a smaller 


class? 


The Tariff—Cost of Protective Tariff Taxation. 


SPEECH 
oF 
HON. ALLEN R. BUSHNELL, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 18, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8033) to reduce the duty on tin 


an act entitled ‘An act to reduce the revenue, and for other purp wot ps 

Mr. BUSHNELL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The one great living issue before the Ameri- 
Before that issue all 
others sink into insignificance. 

Under our tariff laws, within the last thirty yearsover one-hal/ 
ofall the vast wealth of this country has been piled up in the hands 
of less than twenty-five thousand individuals. The United Stat>s 


Sas ‘ | of America by the census of 1890 has, in round numbers, 63,0000) 
It is also to be noted that the minority base their argument | 


of population, and $63,000,000,000 worth of property. Less than 
one twenty-five hundredth part of that population owns over 
one-half of all that vast wealth, and they have accumulated it 
for the most part within the last thirty years. 

In 1860 we had thirty-one and one-half millions of population 
and $16,000,000,000 worth of property. Our miilionaires of that 
day could be counted on the fingers of one hand. Since then, 
our property has increased in amount $47,000,000,000, and less 
than twenty-five thousand individuals have got almost three- 
fourths of thatincrease. Labor is the only sourceof wealth. In 
its primary origin wealth comes, and comes only from labor. 

The laborers and producers of this country then, within the 
last thirty years, have increased the nation’s wealth by $47,90°,- 
000,000; and within that same time almost three-fourths of it has 
been monopolized and gotten away from those who produc:d it 
and accumulated in the hands of one twenty-five hundredth part 
of our population. 

What nation of the world parallels, or ever has paralleled, that 
result, in the direction of enriching the few at the expense of 
the many? The people earned and produced these vast accunu- 
lations of monopolistic wealth. By and through the most stu- 
pendous jobbery and corruption, profligacy and extravagance, 
they have been given over to be plundered and robbed of their 
hard earnings, through the manipulation and administration of 
our laws. 

HOW HAS THIS BEEN DONE? 
I propose to show that it has been done mainly through the 


wee 
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operation of our tariff taxation laws, and that the remedy is their 
revision aud modification on the basis of ‘‘ equal and exact jus- 
tice to all, special privileges to none.” 

Our Republican politicians are accustomed to tell us and the 
people, that the tariff is a dry, difficult, and abstruse question, 
hard to understand, uninteresting, and unprofitable; and that by 
the McKinley act they have fixed up the tariff business about 
right, and it had better be let alone. 

i shall try to show that its main principles are plain, simple, 
and easily understood; how it works; and that the McKinley 
act, now our tariff law, passed by the Pifty-first Congress, is but 
a more perfectly organized system for the scientific plundering 
and robbing of the masses of the people, the producers and labor- 
ers of our country. 

WHAT IS TARIFF TAXATION? 

The tariff was invented some centuries ago as a method of in- 
direct taxation. Its first object was to raise money for govern- 
ment purposes. It is a rate of duty levied upon articles im- 
ported from foreign countries. Itissimply atax or duty imposed 
by act of Congress, which we are required to pay for the privi- 
lege of buying certain things we need outside of the United 
States. Of course we will not buy any article outside of the 
United States if we can get it cheaperinside. Therefore as to 
articles of home manufacture, tariff taxation is a tax imposed, 
which makes us pay for the privilege of buying, or prevents us 
from buying things we need, in other countries, when but for 
such tax, we could buy them there cheaper than we canat home. 
In other words, it is a tax which compels us to buy things at 
home at higher prices, when without it we could get them 
abroad at lower prices. ; 

Now, it makes no difference whether we ourselves go outside 
of the United States and buy what we can get there cheaper, 
and pay the tax or duty on it, for the privilege of doing so, as 
we cross the line coming back, or our merchant of whom we buy, 
does so for us. It all amounts to the same thing. If our mer- 
chant orders our goods for us from abroad, he pays the tax or 
duty on them at the custom-house in New York, or at such other 
place as they enter the United States, and we pay it back to 
him, as a part of the price of the goods, when we get them from 
him. 

And it makes no difference how many hands they pass through 
from the importer, the first buyer abroad, before they reach us. 
Each succeeding purchaser pays that tariff tax or import duty as 
a part of the price of the goods. Each previous purchaser gets 
that tax back from the succeeding purchaser to whom he sells, 
until finally the last purchaser, the one who buys and uses up the 
goods, the consumer, pays it all. 

No matter whether the consumer knows it, or anything issaid 
about it when he buys the goods; unless they are sold at a loss 
the consumer pays the tariff tax or duty on them whenever he 
buys imported goods. 

During all the centuries this species of taxation has been in 
vogue nobody ever disputed this proposition, I think, until quite 
recently some unscrupulous politicians have undertaken to deny 
it. They say boldly a tariff is not a tax. The honest and well- 
informed among them, however, will admit that they only mean 
this: that under some circumstances a tariff is notatax. And 
this is true. 

It is clear, that whatever is produced and sold in this country 
cheaper than it is elsewhere, will not be imported into this coun- 
try to sell. We will not order that kind of goods from abroad. 
It is only on imported goods that a tariff tax is levied. There- 
fore, a law imposing a tariff or duty on articles which we can 
buy cheaper here than we can abroad, and which will therefore 
not be imported into this country, will be not only no tax at all, 
but an absolutely dead letter. It will do nobody any harm or 
good. 

I have said that the original 
a@ revenue to pay governmen 


rpose of a tariff tax was to raise 
expenses. When levied on arti- 


cles not produced in this country, such as tea, coffee, spices, and | 


the like, it does that, pure and simple, and nothing more. 

But when it is levied on articles manufactured in this country, 
which we can buy abroad cheaper than we can in the United 
States, then it enables our home manufacturers to make us pay 
them, nearly or quite as much for their like articles of manu- 


facture, if they be articles that we must have, as we can buy them | 
for abroad, with that tariff tax added. In other words, our home 
manufacturer of such tariff-taxed articles, may collect that tax | 


from us, when we buy that article of him. 
ernment does not get a cent of revenue, and we are taxed for the 
benefit of that home manufacturer. 

Protection against foreign competition is thus given to our 
home manufacturers. We must pay a tax for the privilege of 
buying their kinds of goods abroad. They can therefore sell us 
their goods at higher prices, and make out of us increased 
profits. 


This is what is meant by a “ protective” tariff. Itis simply a 


Tn such ease the Gov- | 








way of enabling manufacturers to compel us to pay them a bonus 
for carrying on their business in this country. 


EXAMPLE OF HOW [T WORKS. 


Here is a familiar illustration of how it works. Suppose a 
Philadelphia man manufactures all the hats made in thiscountry, 
and makes a hat at a cost of labor and material that enableshim 
to sell it for $1 and make a fair profit. A Frenchman in Paris 
makes precisely the same kind of a hat at the same cost, and sells 
it at the same price. If I buy a hat from the Philadelphia man 
he gets the profit. Lf l order a hat from the Frenchman he gets 
the profit and I pay the freight to bring my hat home. The 
Philadelphia man now has the advantage of that. freight over 
the Frenchman in selling hats to us here,in thishome market. 
But that Frenchman buys our shiploads of pork which we have 
more of than we can use or sell at home, and he trades us his 
hats for our surplus pork at a better price than we can get for it 
athome. Our pork shipsare coming back empty, and the freight 
on the Frenchman’s hats is practically nothing. We naturally 
buy a good many hats of that Frenchman. 

This does not suit the Philadelphia man. He wants to make 
bigger profits, and wants himself to sell all the hats that are sold 
in this country. How shall he doit? Suppose he can make us 
pay something for the privilege of buying that Frenchman’s hat, 
and so make us pay for it more than it is worth, if we buy it. 

But it will never do to propose that directly. We, ‘‘ the peo- 
ple,” vote and rule this country, and ‘“‘ we” will never stand it. 
But he contrives a plan to do that very thing indirectly. 

He goesto Uncle Sam, and says ‘‘ My good uncle, that Frenchman 
is trading here and selling his hats in my home market, where I 
pay taxes and he does not, and he is taking money out of this 
country, and I want protection. Now, you need revenue. Su 

se you make a law that for every hat that Frenchman sells 
into this country he shall pay you $1. That will put money in 
your Treasury and protect my Sonia market.” 

Unele Sam says, ‘‘ Well, you are a sharp fellow. That looks 
like a good scheme. [ will doit.” And forthwith alaw is made 
that each one of that Frenchman’s hats shall pay a tariff duty of 
$1 when it is brought into the United States. 

Now, what is the situation? If I buy that Frenchman’s hat 
now I must pay $2 for it; $1 to the Frenchman in Paris and $1 
to Uncle Sam at his custom-house. How about the Philadel- 
phia man selling us his hats now? Will he continue to sell us 
his hats at $l each? Not much. We must have hats, and his 
hats are just as good as the Frenchman's which now cost us $2. 
Now, the Philadelphia man can charge us $2 each for his hats, 
and $1 of that is increased profits which he is able to make us 
pay him by reason of that $1 tariff tax on the Frenchman's hats. 

Now, if the Philadelphia man wants to sell about all the hats 


| sold in this country, he has a margin of $1 extra profits upon 


which to undersell the Frenchman. Suppose he puts the price 
of his hats at $1.90 each, just 10 cents under what we must pay 
for the Frenchman’s hat, the tariff then protects him against 


; the competition of that Frenchman in selling me a hat, at a cost 


to me of 90 cents if I buy the Philadelphia man’s hat, and at a 
cost to me of $1 if I buy the Frenchman’s hat; and if I buy the 
Frenchman’s hat, Uncle Sam gets $1 taxes of my money, but if 
i buy the Philadelphia man’s hat, he gets 90 cents increased 
profits of my money, and Uncle Sam gets nothing. 

If under these circumstances, six men out of seven will prefer 
to buy the Philadelphia man’s hat while only one in seven will 
buy the Frenchman’s hat, then while the Government is collecting 


| $1 into its Treasury by tariff taxation on these French hats, it 


enables the Philadelphia man to make out of the people of this 
country extra or increased profits to the amount. of six times 90 


| cents, or $5.40. 


If the rate of protective tariff taxation is fixed so high that we 
can not afford to buy any of that tariff-taxed article abroad, then 
we will not import any of that article intothis country; and this 
kind of a protective tariff is what makes a ‘* prohibitory ” tariff. 

If a protective tariff isso low as to permit us still to buy abroad 
some of the articles upon which itislevied, then the Government 
will get revenue on what we do buy abroad, and the protected 
manufacturer at home may get from us increased profits on his 
protected manufactures which we buy of him. 

A prohibitory tariff on articles of home manufacture, stops us 
absolutely from buying those articles abroad. It puts nothing 
into the Treasury; butit enables our home manufacturers to sel! 
us those articles of their make, at prices regulated only by eom- 
petition among themselves. 

Experience has shown us that under a protective tariff those 
manufacturers are liable to form trusts and combines or consoli- 
dated corporations among themselves, and put up the prices on 
their protected goods as high as the market will Nene. That is, 
they agree among themselves what prices they shall all sell 
us their goods at, and then those prices we are compelled to pay 
them or do worse. 
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ITS OPERATION. 

The operation of protective-tariff taxation, then, is this: 

A prohibitive tariff gives to our home manufacturers of the 
goods on Whichit is levied a monopoly of, or the exclusive right 
tosell, those goods in this country at their own prices. 

If not so high as to be prohibitory, a protective tariff enables 
our home manufacturers of such goods as it is levied upon, to 
gell us their like goods at increased profits in proportion as the 
tariff on that kind of goods is high or low. It restrains foreign 
competition, and to that extent gives them a monopoly of our 
home market for that kind ef goods, to increase their profits. 

All real protective tariff operates as a grant of special privi- 
lege or a monopoly, to the home manufacturers of the articles 
upon which it is levied. Its declared purpose is to restrain, or 
entirely keep out, foreign competition as to that kind of goods. 
Its object is, and can only be, to enable our home manufacturers 
to make bigger profits on their protected goods which they sell 
to us. 

HOW 2,000 INDIVIDUALS CAME TO OWN HALF OF ALL THE PROPERTY IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 

How much has tariff taxation cost this country during the last 
thirty years? 

An answer to this question clearly requires us to find out the 
answers to two other questions. 

i. What amountof tariff taxes or “ customs revenue ” or duties 
on imported articles, which all mean the same thing, has been 
collected during those thirty years and gone into the United 
States Treasury? 

2. What has been the amount of increased profits which the 
proteeted home manufacturers have been able to collect from us 
on their protected goods which they have sold us during that 
time, and which has gone into their eapacious pockets? 

These two sums then added together will be the total cost of 
our tariff taxation for that thirty years. 

The amount of tariff taxes or ‘‘ customs revenue” collected 
into the United States Treasury during that time is found in the 
last Statistical Abstract of the United States No. 14, prepared 
by the Bureau of Statistics, page 14. By adding up the column 
back to 1862 we find the amount to be $5,175,972,313.83. Over five 
billion dollars of tariff taxes actually received into the United 
States Treasury during that period. 

To find out the whole cost to this country of that tariff taxa- 
tion we must now add to this sum the increased profits which 
our protected home manufacturers have made out of us, through 
being thereby enabled to sell us their protected goods at higher 
prices. Let me again explain how it is that a protective tariff 
enables home manufacturers to make increased profits. 

By law we make our importing merchants, who buy their goods 
of foreign manufacturers, pay these tariff taxes on them for. the 
privilege of bringing those goods into this country to sell to us. 
When they sell those goods to us here, they must charge us their 
original cost with this tariff tax added toit; otherwise they will 
lose money. This enables our home manufacturers to sell their 
goods of the same kind to us, at nearly or quite an equally high 
price. The tariff tax on imported goods, thus protects our home 
manufacturers against our people being permitted to buy goods 
abroad cheaper than the price at which they wish to sell us at 
home their like goods, and enables them to compel us to pay 
them increased profits on their goods, just in proportion to the 
amount of tariff on that kind of goods. 

That is just what the home manufacturers want this protection 
for. This helps them toward monopolizing our home market. 
Without this, protection is nothing to them. 

How much are these increased profits so paid by the people of 
this country to monopolist home manufacturers, by reason of 
this tariff taxation? Experts and statisticians tell us that for 
every dollar paid and going into the Government Treasury by 
tariff taxationwe have paid from $3 to $5 increased profits to these 
protected home manufacturers. 

Taking the middle estimate, $4, as correct, and four times 
$5,175,972,313.83 equals $20,703,889,255.32; and these two sums 
added together give us the stupendous amount of $25,879,861,- 
569.15, nearly twenty-six billion dollars, as the total cost to the 
people of this country of tariff taxation during the last thirty 
years, 

Take the higher estimate, $5, increased profits to the home 
manufacturers for each dollar collected into the Treasury by the 
protective tariff we have had, which estimate many well-informed 
people believe is too low, and it gives us $31,055,833,882.98 as the 
total cost of tariff taxation to this country during the last thirty 
years; an amount surprisingly near to one-half of the present 
value of all the property in this country, which is $63,000,000,- 
000, as given by Census Superintendent. Porter in his Philadel- 
= speech May*30 last, and one-half of which one twenty-five- 

undredth part of our population now own. 

And even this is not the whole burden of Federal taxation 


which has rested upon our people; $4,777,874,912.96 of internal 
revenue and other taxes have been collected into the Treasury 
since June 30, 1866, after the close of the war. 

Add this to the total cost of tariff taxation for the last thirty 
years, and we have $35,833,708,795.94 as the cost of Federal tax- 
ation within that period. 


COST TO A SINGLE COUNTY OF PROTECTIVE TARIPY TAXATION 

Who has paid these tariff taxes? Let no community, no citi- 
zen who has lived as well and consumed as much as the aver- 
age individual in the United States, including 8,000,000 negroes 
down South, poor whites and paupers in our cities and in the 
country, imagine that they have escaped payment of afull share 
of these taxes. They have paid it by littles and generally with- 
out knowing it, but it has been paid and by them, just as surely 
as they have paid other taxes to their town and city treasurers. 

Let us make a practical application and inquire as to how much 
tariff taxation cost a single county, say Dane County, Wis., last 
year, and make if exactly. 


Statistical Abstract No. 14, on page 14, shows the amount of ~ 


tariff taxes actually collected last year to have been $219,522,- 
205.23. Divide that by 62,622,250, the total population of the 
United States by the census of 1890, and we find the amount of 
that tax per capita, or for each individual of that population, is 
$3.34. For each 1,0000f population itwas $3,340. Foreach 10,000 
of population it was $33,400. For the 59,578 inhabitants, which 
is the population of Dane County, it was $198,990.52. And that 
amount of tariff taxes was collected into the United States Treas- 
ury last year from the people of Dane County, and was paid by 
them last year, just as surely as it is certain that they lived as 
well and consumed as much as the average inhabitants of all sec- 
tions of the United States. 

Multiply that $198,990.52 by 4 and add in the multiplicand, and 
we have $994,972.60 as the total cost of tariff taxation to Dane 
County last year, including the amount paid by them of increased 
profits to the protected manufacturers, on the basis of only $4 in- 
creased profits to them for each $1 collected into the United States 
Treasury. 

Multiply $3.34 by the number of inhabitants of any town, city, 
county, or State, and we shall get the amountof these tariff taxes 
paid by them that went into the United States Treasury last 
year. Multiply that product by 4 and add in the multiplicand, 
aud you will have the total cost of tariff taxation to that com- 
munity last year, if they pay an average amount of these taxes 
with all the people of the United States, and the experts and sta- 
tisticians are correct as to the amount of increased profits paid 
to the protected manufacturers, for each dollar of tariff taxes 
collected into the United States Treasury. 

[ have explained how the protective-tariff principle works 
when prohibitory and as applied to the manufacture of hats. It 
works the same way as to all the about four thousand articles 
of home manufactures which it proteets; and without this there 
is and can be, no such thing as a protective tariff. 

It is clear that a protective tariff, while it is collecting taxes 
for the Government, enables home manufacturers to collect in- 
creased profits from the people in some proportion, and it is 
probable that the proportion of 5 to I is about correct. 

And if correct, the conclusion is inevitable that the total cost 
to this country of tariff taxation during the last thirty years has 
not been less than the sum of $31,055,833,882.98. 

Is it any wonder that twenty-five thousand individuals now 
own ore-half of all the property in thiscountry? Who will ques- 
tion the necessity of relief to this people from such burdens as 
these, or even the half of such burdens? 

Of course, the present possession of one-half of all the wealth 
of this country by twenty-five thousand individuals is not to be 
wholly attributed to protective-tariff taxation. They or their 
ancestors had some of that wealth thirty years ago to begin with. 
Some of it has been acquired by other means; and some increased 
profits exacted by aid of the protective tariff have been spent in 
living and for luxuries; but the living expenses and luxuries of 
those few twenty-five thousand, large as they sometimes are, do 
not on the whole make much impression on their enormous in- 
comes. They go right along increasing their vast accumula- 
tions; and the chief means by which they do it is the increased 
profits which they are enabled to collect from the people of this 
country, by reason of protective-tariff taxation. 

CORROBORATIVE PROOPS. 

Strong corroborative proof that the aceumulation of these vast 
amounts of monopolistic wealth in the hands of afew, is mostly to 
be attributed to protective-tariff taxation, is further found in the 
following facts: 

Census Superintendent Porter, in his memorial day address 
at Philadelphia in May last, tells us that in 1850 the total capital 
invested in manufactures in thiscountry was about $1 ,000,000,000, 
and that in 1890 it was about $4,500,000,000. an inerease of 350 
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per cent; that the value of the manufactured products in 1860 
was less than $2,000,000,000 per year, and that in 1890 it was $8,- 
500,000,000, an increase of 425 per cent. 

In 1860 the value of the manufactured product was double the 
whole capital invested in manufacturing, and in 1890 it was nearly 
so. Doubtless the exact figures, which have not yet been fully 
compiled for 1890,would make it quite so. 

By the census of 1880 (see Compendium, page 928), the total 
capitalinvested in manufactures was $2,790,272,606,and the value 
of the manufactured products per year was $5,369,579,191. The 
value of the products was over 190 per cent of the total capital 
invested. 

It may be said that the cost of labor and material in manufac- 
turing is great, and that these should ba deducted to ascertain 
the real profits of manufacturers. But deduct thess from the 
total value of the manufactured products, as given in the cen- 
sus of 1880, cost of labor, $947,953,795, and cost of material, $3,396,- 
823,549; total, $4,344,777,344; and it leaves $1,024,801,847 as the 
net profits of the manufacturers of the United States for the 
— 1879, the year whose products are given in the census of 


This is 36,4, per cent net profits per year upon that $2,790,272,- 
606 capital then investedin manufacturing. And1879 was doubt- 
less an average of the last thirty years. 

Thess yearly net profits of $1,024,801,847, which have un- 
doubtedly been largely increased since 1879,‘multiplied by the 
last thirty years will come very near to making up the $31,500, 
000,000, one-half of all the property of this country, which twenty- 
five thousand individuals now own. 

Did these protected gentlemen need to make bigger profits 
out of the people of this country? 


DIVIDENDS OF MANUFACTURERS. 


The dividends paid by New England manufacturing companies 
for twelve years, 1871 to 1882 inclusive, show the immense profits 
of manufacturers. I ore of them (Appendix No.1) taken 
from the American Almanac for 1884, page 24, published by Ains- 
worth R. Spofford, Republican Librarian of Congress. They 
range from 3 up to75 per cent, and $140. Some companies, owing 
toaccidents, bad management, litigation, freezing outsmall stock- 
holders, or other causes, declared no dividends for some years. 
But the big, steady dividends of the well-managed companies, 
and the extra dividends shown in the foot-notes, indicate the 
great profits of the business. 

And it is well known, too, that these dividends are often made 
on watered stock, like the United States Cutlery Company,which 
was formed by the consolidation of four cutlery factories. They 
came before the McKinley committee of the last Congress and 
said their combined capital and investment was $400,000. They 
wanted higher tariff protection against foreign cheap-labor com- 
petition, and said they would have to shut up shop if they did 
not get it. They, like all the other manufacturers, got what 
they wanted. Now, they are out with a prospectus proposing 
to sell their plant, in which they put their capital stock at$1,600,- 
000, and show that for over three years their net profits have 
been “‘largely in excess” of ‘‘8 per cent dividends on $800,000 
preferred stock, and the amount available for dividends in 1891 
was $151,500.” The profits of 1892, including new works now in 
operation, they say ‘‘ may be fairly estimated to bs not less than 
sufficient to pay § per cont on the preferred stock and 15 per 
cent on the common stock.” And these statements are the re- 
port of ‘‘chartered accountants” made from an examination of 
their books. 


WHO PAYS THESE PROFITS? 


Who pays these enormous monopoly profits? There isnobody 
but the people of the United States to pay them. It is out of 
them, and nobody else, that the bonus to manufacturers, exacted 
by a protective tariff, comes, and it can come from nobody else. 

That the people of the United States paid these net profits, 
amounting to over a billion dollars, for the year 1879, is proven 
to a demonstration by the fact that these protected manufac- 
turers sold practically all of their goods mahufactured that year 
in this country. Of all the upwards of five billion dollars’ worth 
of goods which they manufactured in 1879, they only exported 
about 2 per cent of them to other countries. 

Here are the exact figures: 


The total of manufacturers’ products in 1879 was. $5, 369, 579, 191 
Their total exports that year were.-..........-- 117, 015, 729 


Leaving the amount they sold toour people-_ $5, 252, 563, 462 


All this $5,252,563,462 worth of their protected manufactures 
Was sold to our people here at home, and they paid the profits 
on them. 

The exports from the United States of the manufacturers’ prod- 
ucts have been in about the same proportion for many years Saale: 





I append a table (Appendix No. 2) taken from the United States 
Statistical Abstract No. 14, page 190, showing them exactly. 

Nobody can deny these figures. 

They show that the net profits of the protected monopolists 
have been made every year out of the people of this country, 
When their yearly products were eight and a half billion dollars 
their exports were less than 2 per cent of that product, and the 
proportion of their net profits paid by anybody else than the peo- 
ple of the United States could not possibly have amounted to 
one-half of 1 per cent. ‘ 

And so the people of this country have been paying these pro- 
tected manufacturers over a billion dollars net profitevery year, 
and that was not enough, and they got that amount increased 
by the McKinley act. 

MANUFACTURERS’ PROFITS FIGURED ON LESS THAN ONE-HALF THE pr 
CENT OF THEIR PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 

Let us figure the cost of the protective tariff to the people of 
this country in another way. 

We have seen that by the census of 1880 the amount of manufac- 
tured products of 1879sold our people by the manufacturers, after 
deducting ali their exports was %5,252,563,462. 

The average rate of all our tariff or duty on dutiable imports 
wus then 44.87 per cent. (See Statistical Abstract 14, page 18. 
What per cent of profits did this enable those protected manu- 
facturers to make outof us on that over five billion dollars’ worth 
of their protected manufactures, which we bought of them that 

ear? 

. We understand how it is that a protective tariff enables the 
protected manufacturers to make increased profits on their goods 
which theysell to us. They can atonce add that tariff, or a large 
per cent of it, to the price of their protected manufactures. Sup- 
pose that they increased their prices one-half of the 44.87 per 
cent of tariff protection, which the law gave them the privilege 
of collecting out of us, or say only 20 per cent, that would make 
$1 ,050,512,692.40 of the people’s earnings that those manufactur- 
ing monopolists got out of us in 1879, by reason of the protective 
tariff laws; and that protective tariff was put on to enable them 
to do that. 

How was it by the census of 1870? 

The Compendium of the Tenth Census, page 929, tells us that 
the— 


Total value of manufacturers’ products for the 





A I MO ii ct wins ie as welsh ih onte o actae mle $4, 232, 325, 442 
The part of them exported was (Statistical Ab- 

EROS BUN DOES Be olen on nth ainenacnneeakee 68, 279, 764 
Leaving the amount sold to our own people-.--.-- 4, 164, 045, 678 


The average rate of tariff on dutiable imports was then 47.(8 
per cent (Statistical Abstract 14, page 17). Suppose we figure 
the increased profits which the protected monopolist manufac- 
turers were enabled to collect out of us for that year, by reason 
of this protective-tariff taxation, at only 20 per cent, leaving 
them a margin of over 27 per cent protection on which to keep 
away foreign competition, and it makes their increased profits 
which we paid them for the year 1869, the sum of $832,809,135.60. 

And the net profits of those manufacturers in that over four 
billion dollars’ worth of their products of 1869 which they sold 
in this country, figured as we figured them for 1879, make a still 
larger sum. 

The capital they then had invested in manufac- 

IOS WOR ne oki pn dwcnnn nnn le Ee al Yee) TH 2, 118, 208, 769 
The total manufactured products of 1869 were... 4, 232, 325, 442 
The total of wages paid by them 

Mri hohe nan tile cans dines $775, 584, 343 
Value of materials...............- 2, 488, 427,242 3, 264, 011, 585 











Which deducted, leaves the manufacturers’ net 
profits for the year 1869 the sum of_.....------ $968, 313, 857 


This is 45.7 per cent net profit on the capital invested; and to 
ascertain it the total labor cost and cost of all materials is first 
deducted. 

These figures can not be disputed. Both computations show 
that the net profits of the protected manufacturers actually paid 
by the people of this country for that year were nearly a billion 
of dollars. We have seen that those net profits were $1,024,- 
801,847 for the year 1879. They have been increasing since then, 
and have ee averaged considerably over a billion of 
dollars a year for the last thirty years. 

AMOUNT OF MANUFACTURERS’ NET PROFITS PAID BY DANE COUNTY, WIS. 

The protected manufacturers’ net gic ote on their $5,369,579,- 
191 worth of goods, practically all of which they sold our peo- 
ple and co all of which net profits we paid them, were $1,24,- 
801,847, as we have seen by the census of 1880. How much was 
that per capita for each of the inhabitants of the United States’ 
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We then had less than 51,000,000 of population. That makes 
a little over $20 each for all our inhabitants that we paid the 
manufacturers in net profits that year. It was $1,064,660 for the 
53,233 inhabitants of Dane County in 1880. It is over a million 
dollars for each successive year; and it closely corresponds with 
and corroborates my estimate of the total cost of tariff taxation 
to the people of Dane County last year, which was $994,972.60 on 
the basis of $4, paid in increased profits to the protected manu- 
facturers, for each $1 collected into the Government Treasury 
by protective tariff taxation. 

FARMING PROFITS. 

What have been the profits of the farming business during 
thoce thirty years? Agriculture is the great original wealth- 
producing occupation the world over. Compared with it, all 
others count little. Were it not for the farmers we would all 
starve, and the manufacturers would have nobody to sell to; no- 
body out of whom to make profits. 

The Compendium of the Census of 1880, pages 684-5, shows the 
(apital then invested in the farming business in this country to 
have been as follows: 





Invested in farms. ------ Stine hedbseus duis phinene $10, 197, 096, 776 
Invested infarming implements and machinery - 406, 520, 055 
In vested Maer OMINEE. « 0 kdvdccexgesetier-seacen 1, 500, 384, 707 

DE iniidies os oo ipans sitwasusncaine 12, 104, 001, 538 


Value of all farm productions (sold, consumed, 5 
OF ORT SOT ass Penn ons ch shne op < ssn $2, 212, 540, 927 
Only two items of farming expense account 
are given. They are: 
Cost of building and repairing fences, 
LSID tress «ssn d ens cedures 6 $77, 763, 473 
Cost of fertilizers purchased, 1879_.- 28, 586, 397 
-— 106, 349, 870 











Value of net farm products as far as given-.---- 2, 106, 191, 057 


No cost of labor to raise these products is given, or other ex- 
penses for material. These items were carefully ascertained 
and deducted from the total value of the manufacturer's prod- 
ucts to get at their exact net profits. The farmers must esti- 
mate these expensesin their businessfor themselves. If wecall 
them 10 per cent (and everybody knows the labor cost of raising 
crops is much greater), it took over half the net value ofall their 
farm products for the year 1879 to pay the $1,024;801,847 net 
profits which the protective tariff enabled the manufacturers to 
exact in bonuses paid tothem for that year. The restwas kindly 
left to the farmers to live on, pay their other taxes, and raise 
more crops to keep on dividing with the protected monopolist 
manufacturers. The latter are too wise not to leave the farmer 
goose sufficient to keep fat enough to lay more golden eggs for 
them. 

LOCATION OF MANUFACTURES AND WEALTH IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Where are the great protected manufacturing establishments 
of the United States located, and where is the great mass of their 
vast wealth? 

The manufacturers’ products of 1879 were worth $5, 369, 579, 191 
Of these New England produced-_. $1, 106, 158, 303 


New York produced........----- 1, 080, 696, 596 

New Jersey produced ...-......-.- 254, 380, 236 

Pennsylvania produced .-....-..--- 744, 818, 445 

Ohio PROGUNOR ss . csc poees ce one 348, 298, 390 
——————_———_ 3, 534, 351, 970 


Leaving manufactures produced in all the rest 
of the United States in 1879. ...-...-----.---- $1, 835, 227, 221 


(See Compendium of Census of 1880, page 928.) 

In other words, the little New England States and these four 
other Northeastern States, in 1879. made nearly twice as many 
manufactured products as all the rest of the States and Territo- 
ries put together. And to the protected monopolist manufac- 
turers in those States, have gone the same proportion of the enor- 
mous profits the people have so long paid and are now paying 
as the cost to them, of protective-tariff taxation. 

In these manufacturing States the protected few, as arule, are 
the ones who have the wealth. The masses of the people there 
help to pay them these great profits, just as do the masses of the 
reople in the other States. 

WEALTH PER CAPITA IN MANUFACTURING AND FARMING STATES. 

The wealth per individual in the great manufacturing States 
as compared with the agricultural States,is still further cor- 
roborative proof of the means through which the property of 
os country has been so largely piled up in the hands of the 
ew. 

In 1889 the average wealth of each person in Massachusetts 
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was $1,568; in Connect\cut it was $1,368; in Rhode Island, $1,519; 
pg York, $1,499; New Jersey, $1,267; and in Pennsylvania, 
$1,259. 

The average wealth of each person in Alabama in 1880 was $299; 
in Mississippi, $286; in South Carolina, $297: in North Carolina, 
$319; in Arkansas, $307, and in the South generally about $400. 

The Western and Northwestern Stat>s averaged about $700 to 
$800 toeach person. Some of them are getting quite largely into 
protected manufacturing. But there, as in the East, while it 
makes millionaires of the few, the many are becoming impover- 
ished, or at the best only just about holding their own. 

The great regions of mining and agriculture combined, Cali- 
fornia, the Pacific Slope and the mountain States, seem to have 
thriven wonderfully, notwithstanding the high protective tariff. 
Enormous as has been the cost of tariff taxation to them in com- 
mon with the rest of us, their capacity for paying it has been 
greater. I append a table (Appendix No. 3) showing the valua- 
tion of the property of each State and Territory, and the average 
amount ‘‘ per capita” for each person by the censuses of 1880, 
1870, 1860, and 1850. This table is taken from Spofford’s Ameri- 
can Almanac for 1889, page 21. He has published non: later. 

If any have heretofore doubted the cause of this vast concen- 
tration of property into the hends of the few, let them examine 
and study this table and observe the steady and increasing flow 
of wealth into the manufacturing States since 1860 and be con- 
vineed. If any still doubt let them compare the even and gen- 
eral increase in wealth in all the States from 1850 to 1850 with 
its concentrated flow into the manufacturing centers after that 
time. Examine especially the columns showing the average 
wealth of each individual in the several States, headed ** Per 
capita.” These are most easily compared. 

The census of 1890 is not yet sufficiently completed to furnish 
these figures for that year. Census Bulletin No. 192, issued June 
!, 1892, on page 4, undertakes to give the comparative total and 
per capita wealth of the several States in 1880. That bulletin, 
as a rule, considerably decreases the wealth of the manufactur- 
ing States and increases that of the agricultural States, as com- 
pared with the census of 1880. What business that bulletin has 
to so doctor or change the census of 1880, is not therein stated or 
referred to, and I do not know. Spofford’s Almanac is correct, 
a3 shown by te census of 1880, volume 7, page 13. 

This bulletin, however, gives the assessed valuation of all our 
property in 1890, which everybody knows is much less than its real 
value, and the average of assessed wealth per capitain the United 
States, andin each State for that year. These figures agree with 
all our other evidence that an undue mass of the wealth of the 
country is concentrated in the great manufacturing centers. 

The average assessed valuation per capitain all the United 
States in 1890, is given at $394.04. 

In the North Atlantic States, which are the New England 
States and New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, it is 
$610.58. 

In the South Atlantic States, which are the coast States from 
Delaware to Florida, inclusive, it is only $241. 

In the North Central States, which are Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas, it is only $336.37. 

In the South Central States, which are Kentucky, Tennessee 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas, it is only 
$215.59. 

By that bulletin the wealth of the great manufacturing centers 
in the Northeast is so great as toraise the average assessed valu- 
ation per capitaof that whole region 55 per cent above the average 
wealth per capita of all the inhabitants of the United States, 
81 per cent above that of the inhabitants of the North Central 
States, and 267 per cent above the average wealth of the inhab- 
itants of the South Atlantic and South Central States. 

HIGH PROTECTIVE TARIFF IS WHAT IS THE MATTER. 

All these proofs point to the same one and inevitable conclu- 
sion, viz: That the high protective tariff which has been the 
steady and constant policy of the Republican party ever since 
1862, has been chiefly instrumental in piling up one-half of all 
the property of this country in the hands of twenty-five thou- 
sand individuals since that time. 

The assertion by the New York Tribune, that it has made a 
count of the millionaires in the United States, and finds there 
are only 4,047 of them, has little bearing. Nobodyever supposed 
the number of millionaires was 25,000. If it were, the large 
number of them worth from two, three, five,and so on up to 
hundreds of millions would leave very little property in the 
country for the three-fourths, one-half, and one-fourth million- 
aire men, or anybody else. 

Thecalculation of Mr. Thomas G. Shearman, of New York, pub- 
lished inf the Forum, by which he arrives at the conclusion that 
24,600 persons own one-half of all the property in the United 
States, and says, ‘‘ This estimate is very far below the actual 
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truth,” has never yet been attempted to be disproven by any- 
thing worthy the pretense of being facts and figures. 
But if that conclusion could be completely disproven that 
would in no wise affect the fact that the yearly net profits of the 
rotected manufacturers made out of our people in 1879 were 
$1.024,801,847, and in 1869 $968,313,857, as shown by the figures 
of the census reports of 1880 and 1870, and that the average net 
profits of those same protected manufacturers made out of our 
ople for the last thirty years has undoubtedly been over a bil- 
lion of dollars every year. If that has not made them quite all 
millionaires yet it is not the fault of the people who have surely 
paid them those enormous profits. Or if they have given some 
of their surplus millions to their children, or divided up some 
of them with their agents and attorneys in office, or out of of- 
fice, and made them millionaires too, all thus becoming million- 
aires, are none the less madeso out of the fruits of the robber 
harvest of tariff protection wrested from the laborers and pro- 
ducers of this country. It is idle toassume, as does the Tribune 
in its list of millionaires, that the banker or capitalist who has 
put his money into manufacturing as the most profitable invest- 
ment he could find is not to be counted as making money in a 
protected industry. 


THE GREAT FARMER WHALE SHOULD NOT FOOL WITH TUBS THROWN TO 
HIM WHILE THE MONOPOLISTS GET HIS BLUBBER. 


Most of the other causes of complaint put forward by agitators. 


against our present financial ills and evil tendencies, existed be- 
fore as well as since 1862. The great and far-reaching change 
has been in our high protective-tariff policy. Great effort has 
constantly been made and is yet being made, to distract the at- 
tention of the people from the real causs of their financial troubles 
and distress. Some of these efforts are honest and well meant. 
Others of them are but tubs cunningly thrown to the great farmer 
whale, to distract his attention and fool him, to enable the mo- 
nopolists to get his blubber. 

There is and has been more or less just cause of complaint 
against the demonetization of silver, high rates of interest, 
scarcity of money, cost of railroad transportation, adulteration 
of food products, and reduction of prices of farm produce through 
speculation in options and futures; but these, and all other causes 
combined, are of little weight as compared with the stupendous 
robberies of the protective-tariff policy that has been enforced 
during that thirty years, and was made more protective by the 
McKinley act 
IF TRUE THAT PRICES HAVE NOT INCREASED UNDER THE M’KINLEY ACT, 

WHAT OF IT?—REASONS WHY THEY SHOULD NOT. 

But we are told by the Republicans that the increased protec- 
tion given the manufacturers by the McKinley act has not in- 
creased the prices of their protected manufactures. Suppose 
this is true, for the purposes of the argument. What did they 
get that higher protection for? There was no earthly reason 
for it, except to enable them to put up their prices; and if they 
have not increased their prices, why have they not done so? 

There may be sufficient reason. hen the McKinley bill passed 
the Senate, Senator SHERMAN admonished the manufacturers 
whose protection was thereby increased that they should not make 
use of it to form trusts and combines among themselves and put 
up their prices on what they sold our people, but that they should 
go to competing like good fellows among themselves and keep 
their prices down; and, if they did not do so, he would be as ready 
to vote for the repeal of the law which gave them that higher pro- 
tection, as he was then to vote for it. And the people of this 
country, too, by the sweeping Democratic victories of 1890, served 
notice on these protected monopolists that their robber privileges 
were in danger, and that they were to be fooled with, cajoled, 
and deceived no longer. 

If you catch a burglar who has ioe blown open your safe and 
is reaching for your valuables, will you let go the drop you have 
on him and lower your shotgun, because he has not yet taken 
your money,,and protests that his industry is a purely benevo- 
lent one, prosecuted wholly for your benefit? 

And besides, ever sincé March 3, 1891, aninvestigation has been 
going on by a committee appointed under a resolution of the 
Republican Senate, which amounts to being done by the monopo- 
lists themselves, to find out whether the McKinley act has raised 
the price of the necessaries of life. 

What could this be for except to get facts to usa in this fall’s 
Presidential campaign? And what facts, except those favorable 
to themselves, will the monopolists take care shall be obtained? 
They are not fools. Under these circumstances, what sane man 
could expect anything else than that the report of such commit- 
tee would show that the day of greatly increased prices under 


the increased protection given by the McKinley act, had been 
voluntarily postponed by its beneficiaries until after this fall's 
election; or, that if the privileged ones sooner began to collect 
their increased profits granted them by that act, it would be 
mostly done on articles not the staple necessaries of life. 


Let the people vote this fall to approve the protective robbery, 
run arrogant and audacious, of the McKinley act, and we shal] 
see how soon protective prices under it will be increased up to 
the full limitof the increased protection given byit. The manu- 
facturers did not go to all the trouble and expensa they had to 
get that increased protection for nothing. They meant business, 

But I insist that on the whole their prices on articles as to 
which the act gave them increased protection, are higher now 
than they would be without the McKinley act. If they are not, 
and they can not make them-higher, then from their own stand- 
point the McKinley act is a dead failure. 


FALSE PRETENSES OF BENEFITS FROM THE M’KINLEY ACT. 


Credit is claimed to the McKinley act for increased exports, 
occasioned by our big crops of last year and shortcrops and famine 
in Russia and in India. Much is said about our increased ex- 
ports and imports. 

The United States Treasury statement for June, 1892, shows 
the following facts as to our imports and expoms for the last two 
years: 











Imports for year ending June 30, 1891_..-- $844, 916, 196 worth. 
Imports for year ending June 30, 1892----.-. 827, 391, 284 worth. 
DOCTONNG - 2 ea Sadeeses 2s Jeb 8ee5ka asad 17, 524, 912 
Exports for year ending June 30, 1891----. 884, 480, 810 worth. 
Exports for year ending June 30, 1892----- 1, 030, 335, 626 worth 
DOPROGIED wh Svc deks siniseaeeoencc.. 143, 519, 324 


But the increase in oureexports of breadstuffs alone last year 
was $173,706,945 over the year before. The total increase of ow 
domestic exports was only $143,519,324. So that, while our ex- 
ports of breadstuffs so increased last year, our other expor' 
largely decreased. 

When we look to find wherein that decrease was, we find that 
our exports of cotton decreased $32,265,157, and provisions $1 ,(i6.- 
085, and the only chance we find for increased exports of ou 
$8,500,000,000 worth of manufacturers’ products made last year 
is under the head of ‘‘all other articles,” in which there was av 
increase of exports to the amount of only $6,126,834; and under 
that head the increase is not as great as the average increase fo 
some years before the McKinley act took effect. 

What does this prove? It proves that the claim made thai 
the McKinley act has increased our foreign commerce is a false 
pretense. Under it our imports have decreased; and outside o/ 
breadstuffs our exports have decreased $39,509,766 on some arti- 
cles, and increased only $11,534,315 on all others. The Treasury 
statement does not show that for the last year our exports o 
manufactured products have increased to the value of one sing 
cent; and it does show that if our exports of those products have in- 
creased at all, it can not be to the amount of more than $6,126,83! 
worth out of the vast $8,500,000,000 worth of manufacturers proi- 
ucts, which is about one fourteenth part of 1 per centof them. 

This Treasury statement shows that the increase of our ex- 
“gh under the head in which manufacturers’ products mus' 

included, for three years before were as follows: 1891, #12,- 
220,272; 1890, $23,063,569; 1889, $15,752,612. Itis very safe to say 
that the McKinley act has not materially increased our exports 
of manufacturers’ products or anything else. 


HOW A HIGH PROTECTIVE TARIFF AFFECTS THE FARMERS. 


But the Republicans tell us that prices have gone down for 
some years, and that everything is cheaper than it used to be. 
That is generally true as to merchandise and almost universall) 
true as tofarms. It ought to be soasto merchandise. It ought 
not to be so as to farms. 

The invention of labor-saving devicesand machinery, improved 
methods, cheaper and quicker means of communication and trans- 
portation, increased human skill, progress, and development, an 
older and better improved country—all these oughtto make cheap- 
er the articles of merchandise constituting our necessaries of life. 
But these same causes ought.to make our improved farms more 
valuable. They tend tothe general increase of property. 

But whatever be the cause of reduction in price of the neces- 
saries of life, and increase of property, the masses of the peop! 
of this country are entitled toa fair proportion of the benefits 
of the consaquent reduction in the cost of living and increase 0 
property; and the lion’s share of those benefits, which all belong 
of right, to sixty-thres millions of people, ought not to be mon- 
opolized by twenty-five thousand individuals. 

Farms have gonedown in price one-half within the last fifteen 
years. Local causes have made the depreciation less in some 
ocalities; and in the neighborhood of growing cities and vil- 
lages, farming lands have increased in value. In some sections 
farms have been abandoned and turned out tocommons. The 
general rule of reduction in value one-half will hold good. 
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Why is this? Profitable markets abroad for our surplus farm 
products have been destroyed or injured, by our high protective- 
tariff policy. People in Europe who have surplus manufactures 
to sell, will not pay our farmers as much for their surplus prod- 
ucts in money, as they would if they could trade their manufac- 
turesfor them. They will naturally buy what they need, from 
other countries where they can sell or trade their surplus man- 
ufactures for them to the bestadvantage. From countries where 
they must pay cash for all they get and can sell little or nothing, 
they will only buy when they can not help it, in times of short 
crops, famine, or other distress, and then they will buy only 
what they must have to relieve their necessities. 

What Europe bought of us last year out of our abundant crop 
of breadstuffs, for relief against her short crops and famine, and 
thus increased our exports of breadstuffs while our other ex- 
ports decreased, will convince no intelligent man of beneficent 
effects from the higher protective-tariff taxation imposed by the 
McKinley act. 

Where has the one-half reduction in value of the farmsof our 
farmers gone to? They have lost one-half of the property they 
once had intheir farms. Who has gotitfrom them? Evidently 
the lost half has gone to those whose property has been increased 
by that which caused the loss to the farmers; and they are the 
protected manufacturers who have been, and are now, piling up 
their billions of increased profits, made out of our people by 
reason of high protective-tariff taxation. 

Our high protective tariff prevents our farmers from buying 
where they have to sell their surplus, and where the price of that 
surplusisfixed. For thatreason they can not get as much for that 
surplus as they could otherwise. Their farms are thereby made 
less profitable. Whatever makes a farm less profitable makes it 
less valuable. Thisis how our farms have lost their former value. 

Here are two little tables showing the relative increase of the 
capital invested in, and the products of, the manufacturing busi- 
ness and the farming,business in thiscountry, for the years shown 
by the census reports from 1850 up to 1880, as far as returned: 





Manufactures. 
=sististdbaditabiitircsiicienbagat oon — ——_—__— 
1880. 1870. | 1860. 1850 
nck eNOS ek Ba as 
| | 
Capital ....... Pa | $2, 790, 272, 606 82, 118, 208, 769 |$1, 009,855,715 | $533, 245, 351 


Value of products | 5, 360,579,191 | 4, 232, 325, 442 | 1, 885, 861, 676 | 1, 019, 106, 616 
| } 
Census Superintendent Porter’s estimates for census of 1890 are: Capital 
invested in manufactures, $4.500,000,000. Products, $8,500,000,000. These are 
both probably too low. 





Farming. 


a ie : eae —— 
| 1880, 1870. | 1860. 
} 
} 


} | 


Capital: 
Pvatue of farms ..|$10, 197, 096, 776 'g9, 262, 803, 861 |$6, 645, 045, 007 |#8, 271, 575, 426 
Value of imple- 
ments and ma- 
chinery........ 406,520,055 | 336,878, 429 246, 118, 141 
Live stock ...... | 1,500, 384, 707 1, 525, 276, 457 | 1, 089, 329, 915 
4 


12, 104, 001, 538 |11, 124, 958, 747 | 7,980, 493, 063 | 3,967, 343, 580 
2, 212, 540, 927 | 2, 447, 538, 658 Noreturne.. No returns. 


151, 587, 638 
544, 180, 516 








‘ | 
Total capital _- 
Valueofall products 





No census compilation for 1890 is yet made. 

Observe these facts shown by these tables. From 1850 to 1860 
the increase of capital and products of the manufacturers and of 
the capital of the farmers, was atabout the same ratio. All | 
through they lacked a little of doubling, except that the farms 
of the farmers did double in value, and $101,894,155 more. 

This was a period of low tariff. Farms increased in value over 
100 wl cent during that ten years; manufacturers’ capital and 
products increased less than 100 per cent. 

From 1860 to 1870 the manufacturers’ capital and products 
more than doubled. The farmers’ capital increased less than 
one-half, After 1862 this was a period of high protective tariff. | 
The manufacturers’ capital increased over 110 per cent, and | 
their product over 120 per cent. The farmers’ capital increased | 
jess than 50 per cent. 

From 1870 to 1880 the manufacturers’ capital increased over 30 
per cent, and their products over 25 percent. The capital of | 
the farmers increased about 9 per cent, and their products de- 
creased about 10 per cent. 

The manufacturers’ products increased about a billion dollars, 
while the farmers’ products decreased $234,997,731. 

These values are given in greenbacks in 1870, and in gold in 
1880, which makes the increase appear less than it actually was. 
But that affected the value of the manufacturers’ property and 
that of the farmers’ property alike, and so makes the values | 





given show a true comparison. 
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HIGH PROTECTIVE TARIFF CAUSED THE DIFFERENCE. 


What has caused this change in the rates of increase as between 
farmers’ and manufacturers’ property and products since 1860? 
From 1850 to 1860 the increase was equal. Since 1860 thatof the 
manufacturers has been immensely the fastest. 

The war can not account for this difference, because the dif- 


| ference of increase in favor of the manufacturers has gone 


right along ever since the war. The demonetization of silver 
can not account for this difference, because that affected the sup- 
ply and value of money alone, and its effect on other property 
was alike on all property. It depreciated the value of the manu- 
facturers’ property just the same as it did that of the farmer. 

That difference in the rates of increase between the property 
of the manufacturers and the farmers must be attributed to our 
high protective-tarifflaws. They will account for it and noth- 
ing else will. 

CHANGE OF CONDITIONS OUGHT TO CHANGE TARIFF POLICY AND PRAC- 
TICE. 

We are told by the advocates of high protective tariff that 
Benjamin Franklin and Washington and Jefferson and other 
wise worthies of the early days of the Republic, favored a pro- 
tective tariff. We were thenfew in numbers, in a new country, 
a three months’ voyage distant from the manufacturing centers 
of Europe, and with few or no manufacturing establishments in 
this country. War with any powerful maritime nation might 
cut us off from obtaining manufactured supplies of the necessa- 
ries of life and munitions of war, and our means of national de- 
fense might be thus greatly curtailed. 

Under that state of facts it was the part of wisdom to foster 
and encourage the establishment of home manufactures by pay- 
ing them a bonus for establishing and carrying on their busi- 
ness among us. That bonus could be most easily paid by the 
enactment of a protective-tariff tax, which would at the same 
time yield some revenue to the Government. 

Agriculture, then almost our only productive occupation, could 
well afford to pay a reasonable premium on the establishment of 
manufactories. But what was then and under those circum- 
stances wisely given voluntarily as reasonable protection and 
encouragement to infant manufacturing industries, becomes rob- 
bery when extorted from declining and hard-up agriculture by 
a few bloated monopolist manufacturers who have already got 
over half of all the wealth of the country and demand the right 
to keep on absorbing it at an increased rate. 

But the rates of tariff taxation which those old worthies im- 
posed, were mildness itself as compared with the rates of tariff 
taxes we have been paying for the last thirty years: and our 
highest rates were not paid during the late war. 

The following table, compiled from Statistical Abstracts of the 
United States, No, 6 and No. 14, shows the average ad valorem 
rates of duty, given decimally, actually collected for the years 
mentioned. I use No. 6 for years before 1802, because they are 
not given in No. 14. They are the rates on ‘‘ free and dutiable ” 
imports down to 1820, inclusive, because nothing else is given, 
and after that on ‘‘dutiable” imports: 


Average ad valorem rates of duty collected on imports since 1791. 


' 


as —— | 
re and || , and | asia Dutia-|| aa Dutia- 
Year. autia-|| Year dutia-|| Year. l ble. Year. ble 
ble. || ble. || | 
! | 
| | } 
| Per et.) Per ct.'| | Per ct. Per cl 
Ro) | 15. 34 || 1818 ..._... | 21.24 |) 1840... __.. 30.37 || 1867_........| 46.67 
ee | 11.54 |} $819 ......_] 24.50 || 1841 _..___- 32.20 || 1868_.......| 48.63 
Dd 14. 68 || 1820 _......| 22.29 || 1842 ______.| 24.00 || 1869_.....__| 47.22 
sik | 17.10 | Ee ca | 25.73 || 1870_..._.__| 47.08 
WS. <acud.) i 1844 __.....] 35,13 || 1871 ........] 438.95 
aisles | 12, 02 || |Dutia-|| 1845 . 1078... ...| 041.35 
1797 . _.| 15. 60 | ble. ica 38. 07 
as | 19. 99 || }-——— aaa 38. 53 
OR i ceca. | 19.70 || 1821 _...__.} 35.97 1875_....__.| 40.62 
1800 ..| 17.42 || 1822 ....__.| 31.73 aaah 44, 74 
ae | 16.61 |} 1823 _...... | 32.71  , re 42. 89 
1802 .--| 19.45 || 1824 ._..___} 37.53 | ec 42.75 
Rothe as 22. 06 (SI | 37.10 |! Pea | 44.87 
See oot 23.40 || 1826 _.._.._| 36.06 — | 43.48 
Gs. 18.49 || 1827... 2. 41.35 |) TU ina 43. 20 
eta 19.18 || 1828 _.| 39. 36 || oo 42. 66 
| Pee 18. 43 || 1889... __ | 44. 30 || 1883 42. 45 
1808 18.71 || 1830 _..__._| 48.88 | 1884 | 41.61 
Pc cates 18, 26 || 1831 ..___.. 40. 81 | 1885 | 45. 86 
1810 - 17.88 || 1832 -..._.. | 33,83 |) | il 45. 55 
eRe | 18.50 || 1833... | 31.96 || | ee 
112... | 18.66 || 1884______.| 32.67 — | 45.63 
OT PRES $2.72 || 1885 ....... | 36. O4 1889 _ | 45.13 
SAA gis | $2.72 || 1836 _.__... | 31.65 | eo , | 44.41 
at, | $3.66 || 1837 _____ "| 25. 36 a... | 46.28 
1816 ._......} 22.38 |} 1888 __.....| 37.84 
Ses. | 22.30 || 1839 - 29. 90 





Observe, these are the rates of duty actually collected for the 
given years, the per cent being calculated on the value of the 
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articles imported. The rates given are no index of the average 
ad velorem duties imposed by law on all dutiable articles, some 
of which duties are prohibitory and others of which are restrict- 
ive in different degrees. Levied, however, as they have been 
since 1862, with the steady purpose of increasing» the profits of 
the manufacturers, these rates are some indication of what those 
profits have been. The higher the duty the larger those profits 
a3 a general rule. Of course peculiar circumstanc2s make some 
exceptions. 

Up to the war of 1812 the average rate of duties collected was 
about 17 per cent. The lowest was 11.54 per centand the highest 
23.40 per cent. Since 1862 the lowest average rate has been 
32.62 per cent and the highest 48.63 per cent. The average rate 
from 1862 to the close of the war was 38.26 per cent. Since then 
there has only been one year in which the rate was as low, and 
only two years when it was below 40 per cent. 

In 1850 and 1860'the manufacturers had less than one-seventh 
as much capital invested in manufacturing as the farmers had 
invested in farming, and their products yearly were about double 
their capital invested. How much the products of the farmers 
were for those years we have no means of ascertaining. 

In 1870 the manufacturers had increased to about one-fifth as 
much capital invested in their business as the farmers had in 
theirs. sees renee were still twice as much yearly as their 
capital invested, while the products of the farmers for this, the 
first year for which we can ascertain them, were less than one- 
fifth part of their capitai invested. 

In 1880 the manufacturers had increased to nearly one-fourth 
as much capital invested in their business as the farmers had in 
theirs. Their yearly products were again about double their 
capital invested, and those of the farmers but little over one- 
sixth part of their capital invested. 

So far as we yet know or can ascertain from the census of 1890 
the manufacturers’ business has become no less profitable since 
1880, and the farmers’ business no more so. 

Is this the condition of the industries‘of this country in the 
days of Franklin and Washington and Jefferson, or of Jackson? 
The same high protective-tariff policy to foster and encourage 
the establishment of manufacturing industries then, when none 
existed in this country, now, under these changed conditions, is 
the supremest folly in all who consent to it, except the protected 
fellows themselves. As well might you bestow the same charity 
upon the plethoric, overfed London alderman, as you do upon the 
gaunt, famine-stricken peasants of Russia or India. 

FALSE PRETENSE THAT THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF ONLY MAKES UP FOR EU- 
ROPEAN CHEAP LABOR. 

The false pretense of the Republican national platform, that 
the increased protective tariff bonus given the manufacturers by 
the McKinley act was intended only to make up to them the dif- 
ference between the cost of the higher prices they pay for labor 
in manufacturing and the cheaper labor hired by the European 
manufacturers, is almost too clear to merit notice. 

What has been the per cent of the total cost of the labor they 
have hired in manufacturing their vast products since 1850, as 
shown by the census reports? Here it is: 

In 1850, 234 per cent. In 1860, 20,4 per cent. In 1870, 18% per 
cent. In 1880, 17,4 per cent. 

If the protective tariff they have had were limited even to the 
whole ofthe labor cost of manufacturing their products, there 
has not been a year since the war when it would not have been 
cut down from on2-half to nearly two-thirds. 

And as affecting the question of wages, what is the meaning 
of this regularly decreasing per cent of the cost of labor in man- 
ufacturing, from 23,4; per cent in the low protective tariff times 
of 1850, to 17,4; per cent under the high protective tariff times of 
1880? 

aes PROFLIGATE EXPENDITURES SINCE THE WAR. 

The profligate expenditure of the people’s money to get an 
excuse ioe keeping up high tariffs since the close of the war, 
alone ought to retire the Republican party from power. 


The statistical abstracts show that since June 
30, 1866, the revenues collected into the Treas- 
ury of the United States have been__._... $9, 648, 486, 773. 78 
Since the war there has been paid out: 

On the public debt... --..--- $1, £03, 877, 920. 48 

Inintereston the publicdebt 2, 312, 421, 036. 34 

For pensions ...........-.- 1, 269, 878, 094. 44 


5, 386, 177,.100.86 
Leaves expended for ordinary Government 
purposes since the close of the war by 4, 262, 309, 672. 82 
And this is exclusive of the total amounts paid on the public 
debt, and for interest on the public debt, and for pensions. 
The total amount received and expended by this Government, 


from the beginning up to 1862, which for the purposes of this 
computation we will regard as the beginning of the war, was 
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$1 ,846,411,679.60. And this was for all purposes, war debts, in- 
terest, pensions to soldiers, and everything else. 


Since the war, twenty-six years of Government 

NI n.0s ce Scenheekn~ pq tein bo alin h-odent $9, 648, 486, 773. 78 
Before the war, seventy-three years of Govern- 

ise wtitis boners snentneneneneds stone 1, 846, 411, 679. 60 
Leaves expenses of last twenty-six years 

greater than those of seventy-three years 

DOLOTR. SE WE ios nindocdemerdbordaddesoess 7, 802, 075, 094. 18 


There is nobody but the people of this country to pay these 
vast revenues, and every dollar of them comes out of the people. 

The revenues of the Government for 1890 were $403,080,982.63. 
This is $1,104,331.45 for each day of the three hundred and sixty- 
five days of the year, Sundays included. A million dollars in 
gold coin weighs 3,685.8 pounds. Thus the equivalent of over 
z tons of gold coin each day is collected into the United States 
Treasury; over two two-horse wagon loads of gold coin each day 
of the year. 

A million dollars in silver coin weighs 58,629.9 pounds. Hence 
the ejuivalent of 32 tons of silver coin, over thirty-two two- 
horse wagon loads of silver coin, of the money of the people 
every day of the year, Sundays included, pours into the Treas- 
ury of this Government; andit is at the rate of over one and one- 
third two-horse wagon loads of it pouring into that Treasury 
every hour of the day and every Neer of the night the year 
round. 

And, as we have seen, while the money of the people is ex- 
acted from them at that rate, in taxes going directly to the 
Government, our high protective tariff system enables the priv- 
ileged monopolists to extort increased profits from the people 
on their protected manufactures, at a rate two and a half times 
greater, or over a billion of dollars per year. 

Reckless and profligate expenditure—anything to make more 
tariff taxes necessary—seems tO have been'the rule, Loot the 
Treasury; pay out the people’s money, forany purpose or ne 

urpose; sink it inthe sea; annihilate it; anything to get rid of 
it; abolish the internal-revenue taxes, which afford no protec- 
tion to monopolists, and so get anexcuse for levying more high 
protective-tariff taxes, because every dollar so collected enables 
the manufactu:'ers to collect from the people into their pockets 
from $3 to $5 in increased profits on their protected manufac- 
tures. Money in the Treasury, thrown away and so replaced, is 
immensely profitable to them. 


APPROPRIATIONS OF PRESENT CONGRESS MADE NECESSARY BY LAWS OP 
THE BILLION-DOLLAR CONGRESS. 

But it is said that the appropriations passed by this Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives have been nearly as large as 
those of the billion-dollar Congress. And that is true; but why 
is it true? It is true because the laws passed by the Fifty-first 
Congress made them necessarily so. That Congress was not so 
much to blame for appropriating a billion of dollars, as it was for 
making more billion-dollar Congresses necessary. 

When this Democratic House came here last fall, we found 
that the Fifty-first Congres; had by its tyrannical, audacious, 
almost revolutionary methods largely anticipated the appropri- 
ations of this year by passing laws for more pensions, costly river 
and harbor improvements, public buildings, and other expensive 
enterprises requiring us to make greatappropriations to comply 
with their laws. When early in the session we began trying to 
eccnomize, they called us a ‘* cheese-paring” House, a “ nickel” 
House of Representatives, and said we were trying to starve the 
Government. 

Having made appropriations to meet the reasonable require- 
ments of the laws placed upon our statute books by the [ifty- 
first Congress, and the conditions which we inherited from them, 
they now accuse us of equal extravagance with themselves. 
While in some respects I think we might have been more eco- 
nomical than we have been, yet, for the most part, as law-abiding 
lawmakers, with a Republican minority in this House, ready as 
it has been, onevery occasion, to vote for any and every appropri- 
ation for any conceivable thing, and a et Senate refus- 
ing to help us economize, and amending all our bills by increased 
appropriations, it was hardly reasonable to expect that we should 
have done better. 

WOOL BILL.—REPUBLICAN LIES ABOUT IT.—WHY WE FAVOR FREE WOOL 
AND REDUCTION OF TARIFF TAX ON WOOLEN GOODS. 

Our two million wool-growers, scattered throughout the coun- 
try as they are, can not combine to keep up the prices of wool in 
the United States. Our comparatively few woolen manufac- 
turers, who are the only purchasers of that wool, can and do 
combine to keep down the price of wool. 

To make the finer grades of cloth, the wool manufacturers 
must have some of the finer grades of wool, which, if possible to 
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b2 grown in this country, it has not yet been found profitable to 
grow, to mix with our nativewools. If they have to pay a high 
tariff on the wool which they must import to compete with for- 
eign manufacturers, they must get it back in some way; and to 
do that they combine, and keep down the price of home-grown 
wool. They can not afford to pay what it is really worth for the 
home-grown wool that goes into their products, when the tariff 
compels them to pay 11 cents a pound more than it is worth for 
the foreign wool that they must have to make that product. 
And so we have had falling prices for wool and adecline of sheep 
oapt in the United States under our high protective tariff 
on wool, 

Here is a table giving the number of head of sheep we have 


had in this country east of the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers | 
for years since 1860, the number being given under the year, in | 


the United States and in the States named. The figures are 
taken from a statement made by S. G. Brock, chief of the Bu- 
reau Of Statistics of the Treasury Department, on January 21, 
1892, found in the committee’s report (No. 501) on the wool bill 
of the present House (H. R. 6007), pages 31, 32. 


Number of sheep in the United States east of the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, 
and in the States named, in the years given. 


| 








1860. | 1868, 1870. | 1880. | 1890. | 1891. 
United States_|19, 261,714 ley, 864, 600 los, 397,917 |21, 712,700 |18, 790, 322 |18, 476, 400 
Wisconsin ....| 382,954 | 1,880,758 | 1,069,282 | 1°316,100 | '809,009| 889, 910 
lon eae 259,041 | 2.501.379 | 855,493 | °454.400| 475,816 | 452° 025 
illinois...” 769, 135 | 2736, 431 | 1,568,286 | 1,110,800 | 688,387 | 770,993 
Indiana ....... 991,175 | 2.882" 176 | 1'612° 680 | 1,019,000 | 1,278,000 | 1, 150, 200 
Michigan... | 1,271,743 | 3,948 191 | 1,985; 906 | 1°856, 400 | 2° 240, 841 | 2’ 263; 249 | 


How is that for tariff protection tosheephusbandry? In 1860, 
at the end of a period of the lowest tariff for many years in this 
country, with a population of 31,443,321 inhabitants, we had 19,- 
261,714 sheep in this portion of the United States. Thedemand 
for wool caused by the war carried the number up to 37,864,600 
in 1868, the highest number everreached. Underour high pro- 
tective tariff on wool since then, the number has steadily de- 
creased, until in 1891, with a population of 63,000,000 and a cor- 
responding increase of other kinds of property, we have now 
nearly 1,000,000 less sheep in these States than we had in 1860. 

There is some Republican talk about an increase of the num- 
ber of sheep in this country since October 6, 1890, when the Mc- 
Kinley act increasing the protective tariff on wool and woolen 
manufactures took effect. These statistics do not indicate any 
such increase, and any statement to the effect that there has 
been such an increase may well be doubted, unless fully authen- 
ticated. Butif under the false and delusive promises held out 
of better prices for wool under the additional tariff protection 
attempted to be given it by the McKinley act, it should appear 
that since that act took effect there has been some increase in 
the number of sheep, that would be no proof of the beneficent 
effects of that act upon sheep husbandry; but, rather, that some 
of our farmers have been deceived, to their injury, by those 
false promises. : 

Here is another table showing the prices of Ohio fine, medium, 
and coarse-washed fleecs clothing wool, in the markets of New 
York and Philadelphia, for the years named since 1824, giving 
the highest and lowest prices: 


Prices of Ohio fine, medium, and coarse-washed fleece clothing wool in the mar- 
kets of New York and Philadelphia (1824-1891). 


(Currency prices from 1862 to 1878. Mauger & Avery’s annual wool circular. } 
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Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cte. | Cte. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
1824... 68 53 40 70 46 31 55 40 30 60 40 | 30 
1825. . 60 43 32 60 42 33 50 41 32 50 2 | 36 
1828..] 55} 43} 38] 52] 46) 41] 37) 30 | 96] 43] 37} 3% 
1827..| 36). 82] 28) 45; 34] 380; 387! 31 | 43] 32] 2% 
1628..) 42/ 30) 25) 44) 36) 28] 48) 38) 33) 48] 40) 32 
1829 | 54] 45] 35] 45] 235 32 | 46| 36! 32| 37/1 30 27 
1830. | 40| 35] 30] 50] 38 32} 60| 50 40} 70| 60 48 
1831_.} 70 60 48 7 60 50 7 65 5C 70 60} 50 
1832..| 65} 55] 44/ 60] 52} 42! 50} 42] 30! 50} 40 30 
1833..| 85 | 41 | 33| 63) 53| 38] 61] 54] 40] 65] 55] 45 
1834... 70 60 48 67 56 60 50 40 32 50 40 
1835..| 683} 5O| 40| 65] 60 63| 56 2} 6] 60 45 
1836..| 65] €0| 45] 68] 62 7 60; 50| 70| 60 50 
1837 _ 72 63 48 68 56 46 52 52 36 49 40 31 
1838..| 5O}| 42] 35] 50] 42] 35] 46) 36! 30] 56] 48 37 
1839..| 56] 48] 388| 56] 48] 38] 87| 48] 40] 60] 55 44 
1810..| 50| 45/ 38| 49] 42] 36] 45/ 38} 33| 46] 38) 33 
18i1..| & | 4 35 53 46 37 50 44 q 48 42 | 33, 
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Prices of Ohio fine, medium, and coarse-washed fleece clothing wool, etc.—Cont’d 
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Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cte. Cts. | Cte. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cte. | Cts. | Cte. 
1842__| 48 42 35 46 40 32 | 43 37 30 | 38 31 | 25 
1843..| 35] 30} 2] 33} 2] 25| 3] 30) 2%) 36| 32) @& 
i844 37| 30) 26) 43| 36] 30} 45] 37| 32] 5O0| 40 33 
1845..| 47) 40) 31); 45) 38| 32| 40] 36) 30| 38| 3%| 2 
1846..| 40| 35| 30} 38| 33| 28] 38| 32! 27] 36| 30| & 
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1852..| 43] 38]; 34| 42] 36) 33] 45] #38] 33] 50} 42) 3 
1853..| 58] 56| 50] 62] 56, 50} GO| 53/ 48] 55| 5O| 48 
1854..) 53] 47] 42 7| 62) 46) 45] 37/ 30| 42] 36{ 30 
1955..| 40] 35 2] 43| 3] 32] BO] 40] 33| 52] 41] 3 
1856..| 50 38 35 57 45 38 55 42; 36) 60 55 45 
1897.| 58} 50] 42] 60| 56] 45] 56| 50} 40| 38] 30| 2% 
1858..| 40/ 33] 27] 42) 35) 30] 43) 37] 3O| 56] 41 36 
1859..| 60] 52) 45) 60| 46/ 37) 56) 40; 35) 6| 50 42 
1860..| 60) 50} 42] 52] 45] 40) 55] 50} 40} 50} 45} 40 
1861..| 45; 40) 387] 45] 37| 32] 38] S| 2) 47| 48 50 
1862_.| 48 5, 50) 46| 45] 43] 48] #47) #45) 60| 60| 63 
1863..| 72 | 68! 70| 80| 85| 80| 7| 70| 6| 83! 80) 7 
1864..| 80| 7] 7 78} 77| 72} 100} 100} 90] 103) 95 | 100 
1865..| 102 | 100} 96} 80| 80} %)}] | 7% 6} | 7% 65 
1866..| 70 |} 6) 50; 6| 6|) 48) | & 60 63 60 56 
1867-| 68| 53/ 50| 60| 55| 50] 55| 49| 45 48} 46; 40 
196% .| 48] 43] 38/ 5O] 48) 45| 46) 45] 43) 48/ 48 45 
1969..| 50) 50| 48} 50] 50/ 48| 48/ 48] 47] 48] 48, 46 
1870..| 48; 46| 44] 48] 47| 46| 46] 45/ 43| 48/ 48 44 
i871..| 47| 46) 43/ 50] 52] 47] 62/ 60] 55] 63/ 62 58 
1872..| 70} 72} 66] 80] 80| 76] 72] 70] 65| 66) 60 57 
1873_.| 7 68 65 56 53 48 50/ 48 44| 54 53 47 
1874..| 58] 54 7| 56| 56) 47/ 53] 53/ 46| 54] 54 47 
1875..; 55) 56/ 47] 54] 52) 46/| 52} 49] 460; 48] 50 42 
1876..| 48} 52 2} 46) 49; 40; 38) 35] 31 45} 40 33 
1877..| 46} 43] 36] 45] 40] 33]; 50] 44] 37] 48| 4 36 
1878..| 44] 45] 38] 40; 43| 35] 36| 36] 32] 35] 3 32 
1879..| 34 35 32 34 34{ 31] 37 38 34 41 43 3x 
1s80..| 50} 55] 48| 55] 60] 52) 46] 48 z| 46] 48 42 
1881..| 47] 49] 43] 40) 44) 37] 42] 44 | 36 | 43} 46| 36 
1882._| 44} 46) 47) 42) 45| 34) 42) 45! 34 2| 4 34 
1883..| 40| 43] 83] 44| 44] 37] 39) 41] 33] 39] 40 34 
1884 _. 40 40 34 38 38 34 35 | 34 30 35 34 30 
1985..| 34]; S8f 2] 38] a8] 28} 38] Bh] Bl | 3 32 
1886..| 35) 36] 32) 33) 34] 30| 33| 33) 2) 35] 38 34 
1887..;| 33) 38) 33) 33) 37) 33] 34) 88) 35] 32) 3% 34 
1888..| 31 35 33 31 34 33 29; 3 31 31 34 31 
1889..| 34 38 33 33 37 31 35; 39 32 33) 37 31 
1890..| 33] 37/ 29] 33] 36] 29| 33] 37] 2] 33] 37 31 
1891 | | | a| & | s7{ S| 31) | | 3) %| 9% 


The comparatively steady high price of wool from 1824 up to 
1860, indicates the reason for the large number of sheep in this 
country at the latter date in proportion to our population. The 
steady decrease in the price of wool since the stimulus of the war 
demand for it was over, indicates the reason for the great de- 
crease in the number of sheep in this country from that time up 
to the present. 

Under the high protective-tariff tax we have had on wool and 
woolen goods since the war, the price of wool has gone down to 
not much over half what it was in 1860. About half the sheep 
we had in 1868 have been killed off. These States have now 
nearly a million less sheep than they had in 1860. And thes are 
the results under the attempts we have had to foster and encourage 
sheep husbandry by a high protective tariff on wool and woolens. 

Under this state of facts we think it wise to try a remedy that 
the high-tariff doctors who have been managing this case say 
they think will killthe patient. That remedy worked toacharm 
when Huskisson tried it in England in 1824, in a precisely simi- 
lar case, as I shall show later on. Thatremedyisfree wool. It 
can not do worse. We are sure it will do some good. 

The McKinley act put up the tariff on manufactured woolen 
goods to an average of 91.76 per cent. Before that the rate was 
67.15 per cent. This was an increase of 34.61 percent. These 
are the figures of the Treasury Department, made pending the 
consideration of that bill in the Fifty-first Congress based upon 
the actual importations of the year ending June 30, 1889. 

The wool bill passed by this Democratic House proposes to re- 
vise the whole wool schedule, by reducing the tariff on manu- 
factured woolens to an average of about 35 per cent, and putting 
wool on the free list. By the estimates of the Treasury Depart- 
ment the smallest reduction on manufactured articles is 20 per 
cent, and the greatest reduction is over 135 per cent ad valorem. 
(See report of the committee, pages | to 4.) 

The Republican papers seem never to get tired of lying about 
this bill. They call it the ‘‘froae-wool bill.” Most of them 


squarely assert that it does nothing else but propose to put wool 
on the free list. Few of them ever hint at the fact that it pro- 
po-es any reduction of the tariff on manufactured woolens: and 
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many of them, pretending to be reputable papers, plumply de- 
clare that it does not. 

The Republican minority of the committee print their views 
with the report of the majority, and on page 84 give the esti- 
mates of the effects of the law proposed by this bill, and on the 
next page print a table made by Mr. Brock, chief of the Treas- 
ury Bureau of Statistics, as their authority. That table shows 
that the duties on wool and woolens collected under the present 
law for the year 1891 were $41,409,720.26; that the estimated duty 
under the proposed law will be $16,575,262.36, a reduction of 
$24,834,457.90, of which $6,758,795.14 is on free wool, and $18,- 
075,662.76 on the manufactured woolens. 

But how many of these Republican papers, on finding out their 
error, if “error” only it be, will correct it? Willany of them 
cease to call this Democratic bill a ‘‘free-wool bill,” and noth- 
ing else? 

TARIFF TAXATION WORKS DIFFERENTLY UNDER DIFFERENT CIRCUMSTANCES 


It is plain that a tariff tax will not and can not work the same 
way under different circumstances. We have seen that when 
imposed upon articles not produced in this country, it is a sim- 
ple tax, and nothing more; and that when imposed upon articles 
which we can produce cheaper than other countries, and of 
which we have a surplus for export, it is a dead letter. The 
latter fact exposes the false pretence of assuming to protect 
our farmers by the tariff imposed on their wheat, corn, beef, 
pork, and other products, by the McKinley act. The trifling pro- 
tection afforded them by that act against importations of farm 
products from Canada, which has in all together less population 
than the State of Pennsylvania, and the price of whose farm 
products, as well as ours, is fixed by the price in Liverpool, 
where we and they have to compete with the like products of all 
the world, and to which place their surplus of these products, 
as well as ours, is mostly exported, is unworthy of serious con- 
sideration. It can hardly deceive any one who is not anxious to 
be deceived. 

A high protective tariff on wool fails to keep up the price of 
wool to our wool-growers, because they must sell it all to the 
woolen manufacturers in this country, who can and do combine 
to keep down the price, and they must do so toget back the high 
tariff which they have to payon imported wool. Besides, cheap 
shoddy substitutes for wool in the manufacture of cloths are 
found and used to take the place of wool. 

And further, our Mississippi Valley farmers can not now grow 
wool as cheaply as it can be done on the cheaper lands of the 
eles and in Australasia and South America. This is shown 

y the fact that the wool product of these localities has increased 
within a comparatively few years from an insignificant amount 
to one-half of the world’s supply of wool. This is an immaterial 
fact under the tariff-protectionist theory, and would only be a 
reason why the rest of us should pay the farmers a bigger pro- 
tective-tariff bonus to enabie them to keep on growing fine wool 
at adisadvantage. 

But the other facts, that our wool-growers must sell all their 
wool to the woolen manufacturers, who can and do combine to 
keep down its price, and as to shoddy substitutes for wool, fur- 
nish sufficient reasons even under the protectionist theory why 
wool should be put upon the free list. 

It would be very extraordinary, too, if the protectionist theory 
did not appear to work well under some circumstances, even in 
the present advanced condition of this country. The manufac- 
ture of wire nails may be an instance. The giving of a reason- 
able bonus for the establishment of a new industry in this coun- 
try, all the necessary materials and elements for the successful 
a of which we possess in abundance, may not be a very 

ad scheme sometimes, especially if, as in case of the manufac- 


ture of wire nails, the machinery for it is not expensive, so that ! 


combines to keep up prices of the product are not probable. 

So, too, there may be some instances where the price of labor, 
especially skilled labor, has advanced under a protective-taritf 
policy; but the question as to what is the general rule is the 
true test. 

It is well known that free-trade England is the only country 
of Europe where wages have advanced in recent years. Here in 
this country, except as to skilled labor, [ think it will be gener- 
ally conceded that under our recent high protective-tariff policy 
wages have tended downward. 


REPUBLICAN PARTY STICKS TO HIGH PROTECTIVE TARIFF FOR THE PAY. 


Dr. Sangrado had a case of apoplexy. Bleeding and hot water 
cured the patient. Forthwith he wrote a popular treatise in 
which he maintained that bleeding and hot water were specific 
remedies for all human diseases, and put this theory into actual 
practice with all his patients. But except as to those who hap- 

ned to have apoplexy they all died. Eut he kept on practic- 
ing according to that theory, because if he did not, nobody would 
buy his book, and he would lose the profits on its sale. 

Our Republican high-protective-tariff doctors find a single in- 


stance where their remedy appears to have worked well, and 
often that is a coincidence and the tariff not proven to have been 
the cause, and then they argue therefrom that a high tariff ought 
to be levied to protect every species of home manufactures; and 
they practice accordingly, and, kill or cure, they keep righton so 
practicing. 

Nothing can destroy or explain away the facts as to the enor- 
mous net profits annually of the manufacturers, the stupendous 
increase of their business and property; the small net profits of 
the farmers, and the great decline in their business and property, 
and that the protected few and their hangers-on, assistants,agents, 
and attorneys, are getting into their hands the great bulk of al! 
the wealth of the country; and that the masses of the people, 
the producers and laborers, are getting into great straits and 
danger of financial ruin; but those Republican doctors keep right 
on with their high-protective-tariff nostrums because if they 
donot their skill will be discredited, and their employers will stop 
their pay. 

THE ISSUE THIS FALL. 


There can be no mistake about the issue before the American 
people this fall and of the tremendous importance of the correct 
determination of that issue to the people of this country. We 
all know the history of the high protective tariff we have had in 
force since 1862. 1t was adopted as a war measure, when every 
resource? of taxation was drawn upon to carry on the war. The 
manufacturers were heavily taxed upon the products of their 
factories, and to enable them to pay those taxes they asked for 
and obtained higher tariff protection against foreign competi- 
tion. The promise was distinctly made that as soon as the neces- 
sity for them had passed away, these taxes should be reduced. 

When the war was over the manufacturers demanded a reduc- 
tion of those taxes on their products in fulfillment of that promise. 
‘They got the internal-revenue taxes upon their manufactured 
products reduced, and finally repealed. But the protective-tar- 
iff taxes, levied for the express purpose of increasing their 
profits on what they sold us, to enable them to pay those same 
internal-revenue taxes so repealed, were left in force. The re- 
sult has been that those increased profits haye been going into 
the pockets of those protected manufacturers ever since, and 
have stayed there; and not only that, but those manufacturers 
have got several hitches up higher of that prote -tive-tariff tax, 
the last one of which was by the McKinley act. 

They have always been perfectly willing and anxious that 
everything shall be put on the free list except the kind of manu- 
factures that they make, because a protective tariff can not help 
them to make increased profits on anything else; and also be- 
cause putting other things on the free list apparently furnished 
a reason for higher tariff on their kinds of goods to raise enough 
revenue. For the latter reason also they have always been wilil- 
ing to rep2al internal-revenue taxes,even those on whisky and 
tobacco. 

And so large portion of the enormous war taxation of this 
country has gone right along ever since the war, and some of it 
been largely increased, not for the necessities of the Government, 
but for the express purpose of enriching the protected manufac- 
turers at the expense of all the rest of the people of thiscountry. 

Why have the people submitted to this great wrong and kept 
in power the wrongdoers? Because it has been done indirectly, 
under cover of laws supposed to be just,and they have been mis- 
led and deceived by the swinging of the bloody shirt, the cry of 
rebel brigadiers in the saddle, Southern outrages against the 
negroes; and the passions and prejudices of the war have been 
kept alive, and their attention thus diverted from the stupendous 
wrongs being perpetrated against them. Our lawmakers them- 
selves have been mostly ignorant of, or have not fully realized, 
what was being done; and those not so were largely in the in- 
terest of the protected manufacturers. 


CLEVELAND'S TARIFF MESSAGE MADE THIS SAME ISSUE IN 1888. 


It was not until the message to Congress of Grover Cleveland, 
then President, of December 6, 1887, that the issue of reduction 
of protective-tariff taxation was squarely made. The national! 
Democratic convention of 1888, which renominated him, declared 
in favor of such reduction. 

The Presidential campaign of 1888 was one of education on the 
tariff question. The Democratic position was plain. They were 
in favor of a reduction of protective-tariff taxation. Thatof the 
Republicans was ambiguous and uncertain; but in the light of 
former Republican platforms and expressions of their leaders 
many of the people voted. 

When this issue was made the protected monopolists took 
alarm. Their special privileges were indanger, and they, poured 
out money from their vast hoards like water, to help their special! 
champions the Republican side. 

Money elected the Republican candidate for President, and the 
same money returned here a Congress with a small Republican 
majority. 











— 


A Democratic Administration, honest, economical, and patri- 
otic, true to the best interests of the people, leaving a large sur- 
plus in the Treasury, stepped out and the Republican President 
stepped in, and the present Republican Administration was or- 
ganized. 
> J HOW THE MONOPOLISTS WON IN 1888. 

Who doubts that the present Republican Administration was 
elected in 1888 by votes bought with the money of monopolists? 
Who doubts that there was a systematic listing of the floaters, 
the purchasable vote, in the doubtful States, under rules laid 
down by the Republican campaign managers for their purchase 
and delivery? 

Everybody knows how James P. Foster, president of the Re- 
publican League of the United States, in his famous letter of 
May 25, 1888, complained of the ‘‘craven parsimony ” of the 
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highly protected Pennsylvania manufacturers about contribut- | 
ing money ‘‘ towards the maintenance of the ascendancy of the | 


Republican party,” and wanted to put them ‘under the fire and 
fry all the fat out of them;” how MATT. QUAY, chairman of the 
Republican national campaign committee, adopted the sugges- 
tion and did ‘‘fry the fat” out of the protected manufacturers 
generally; how Hon. John Wanamaker, now the Postmaster- 
General, contributed largely himself and got others to contrib- 
ute, and had a ‘‘ manufacturers’ bureau” established as a part 
of the Republican campaign machinery of 1888. He said he 
did not know what was going to be done with every dollar of 
these contributions, and he ‘*‘ did not want to know.” 

Everybody knows about Col. W. W. Dudley’s famous ‘‘ blocks- 
of-five” letter of instructions of October 4, 1888, to Indiana. He 
was treasurer of the Republican national campaign committee 
at headquarters in New York. In that letter he gave assur- 
ances of the aid and assistance necessary to manage the “‘ floaters 
and doubtful voters” in Indiana, and laid down five rules for the 
management of the campaign, the fourth of which was: 

Divide the floaters into blocks of five, and put a trusted man with neces- 


sary funds in charge of these five, and make him responsible that none get’ 


away, and that all vote our ticket. 

Who questions that money of the monopolists, placed where 
it would do the most good, determined the appointment of the 
Postmaster-General of the present Administration? Who 
doubts that protected monopoly dictated the McKinley bill and 
violated the rules and precedents, the safeguards of a century of 
Congresses, to pass it. 

The present Republican party managers, the present Repub- 
lican party President of these United States, now their candidate 
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cessful, such a revision of our tariff laws as that? Only the pro- 
tected monopolists could have looked for it, and loyalty to them 
was treason to the people. 

The Democrats, having a majority in this House, attempted to 
reduce tariff taxation by various measures in s>veral Congresses, 
and passed the Mills bill in the Fiftieth Congress; but they have 
never had control of the Presidency and of the Senate and of this 
House at one and the same time since 1862, and without that the 
enactment of any law by them is impossible. 

The Republicans did have contro! of the Presidency, the Sen- 
ate, and of this House during the Fifty-first Congress, because 
the people gave it to them by the election of 1888; and the use 
they made of it was to increase protective-tariff taxation by the 
McKinley act. They said that was what they meant to do, and 
that was what they did do. 

The majority report of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
Fifty-first Congress on the McKinley bill, states that there has 
been an increase of foreign imports into this country, and on 


| page 2 says that by that bill they have sought to propose legis- 


lation, ‘‘ to provide with certainty against that increasing com- 
petition from other countries.” On the next page they say: 
‘The aim has been to impose duties on such foreign products as 
compete with our own, whether of the soil or the shop, and to 
enlarge the free list wherever this can be done without injury 
to any American industry.” 

This means and can mean nothing else than, that wherever 
our protected manufacturers want to make bigger profits than 
they are making on their goods which they are selling to our 
people, and foreign competition prevents their doing so, such 
foreign competition is to be curtailed or shut out, by a higher 
tariff tax put on that kind of goods; and that wherever the free 
list can be increased without lessening the profits which these 
protected manufacturers are making out of our people, that is 


| to be done. The increased profits which these manufacturers 


for reclection, and his Administration, are all of them responsible | 
for the stupendous protective-tariff robbery perpetuated and | 


made greater by the McKinley act. 
THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATION AND THE FIFTY-FIRST CONGRESS, FALSE TO 
THE GREAT TRUST IN THEM REPOSED BY THE PEOPLE. 

By the enactment of that law that President, and the Repub- 
lican majority of the Iifty-first Congress, betrayed the great 
trust reposed in them by the people of this country whose votes 
elected them. The doctrine of increased tariff protection, in- 
creased profits to American manufacturers, is not to be found in 
the Republican national platform of 1888. 

Who can point to a single leader, orator, or writer among the 
Republicans, prominent or obscure, who preached that doctrine 
four years ago? Who among them did not then concede that 
the tariff was generally too high, and that itought to be reduced? 
But they said ‘‘the Democrats are free traders; they want to 
abolish all protection to American industries, and turn the coun- 
try over to all the perils of competition with cheap European 
labor, and if you reélect Grover Cleveland they will do it.” They 
said: ‘‘It is true the tariff ought to be revised, but it should be 
done in the house of its friends. Put us in power and we will 
revise it in the way it ought to be done, and relieve the country 
of all its present unnecessary burdens of Federal taxation.” 

You know we had a big surplus then, and it was puzzling us 
to know what to do with it. We werecollecting too much taxes. 
The Republican national platform of 1868 had declared: ‘It is 
due to the labor of the nation that taxation should be equalized 
and reduced as rapidly as the national faith will permit.” And 
again in 1884, their platform declared: ‘‘ The Republican party 
pledges itself to correct the inequalities of the tariff and re- 
duce the surplus.” 

The great Republican leaders, Garfield and Grant and Ar- 
thur, and Senators Morrill and SHERMAN and ALLISON, Sec- 
retary McCulloch, and the Republican tariff commission of 1882, 
were all in favor of a reduction of tariff duties, the latter recom- 
mending an average reduction of from 20 to 25 per cent. 

_ And yet in the face of all this they passed the McKinley bill, 
largely raising the tariff on dutiable imports, and giving to our 
tariff-protected manufacturers higher protection, a chance io 
make bigger profits than they had ever had before. Who tha‘ 
voted with the Republicans in 1888, expected from them if suc- 


were getting out of the people were not big enough, and so by 
that law they made them larger. 

And this they called redeeming the pledges they had made to 
the people in the Republican national platform of 1888. Who 
does not see in it, the purpose of enabling those protected manu- 
facturers out of whom they ‘fried the fat” to carry that elec- 
tion, to collect their money back out of the people, a great many 
times over? 

REEDS REVOLUTIONARY RULES DICTATED BY MONOPOLISTS, TO PERPET 
UATE MINORITY POWER. 

To pass that McKinley bill and the force bill, this House of 
that Fifty-first Congress, overturned the rules and all the prece- 
dents of acentury of Congresses, all the Congresses of the United 
States we ever had, except the Fifty-first, by the adoption of a 
rule which gave the Speaker power to count, announce, and de- 
termine the presence of a quorum, whether there was present 
and voting a quorum or not. The wrong in it, and which was 
done under it, may be summed up ina single proposition, viz: 
That through it, less than a majority of that Congress could, 
and often did, usurp the prerogative of a majority, by compelling 
the opposition to vest in them the power to pass laws. 

Never before or since has it been permitted that less than a 
clear majority of this House should force the passage through 
it of any measure. In the Fifty-first Congress the Republican 
majority was so small that often, through absentees from sick- 
ness or other causes, they had no majority at all, but were 
actually a minority of the House. To enable that minority 
then to do, what only a majority could ever previously do, 
they adopted this rule, by which they compelled the Demo- 
crats to help them to make up a quorum, that is,a majority of 
the House, by empowering the Speaker to count as present and 
doing business, those who did not vote; and then they, a minor- 
ity of the House, buta majority of that quorum so obtained, pro- 
ceeded to legislate. 

Whether the count to make up that quorum, and that deter- 
mination as to whether there was a quorum present and doing 
business were right, depended upon the integrity of one man, 
the Speaker. 

To secure the passage of such rule the Speaker of the last 
House enforced that rule before its adoption. And thus it was 
that the rulingsof the most eminent Speakers of the House, Re- 
publicans as well as Democrats, who had ruled upon the question, 
were disregarded, and a minority of this House enabled todo 
what never before was done here, nor since has been done, ex- 


| cept by a majority. 


The rule of constitutional legislation ought to be, and always 
before had been, that existing laws shall continue in force un- 
less there isa clear majority that want them changed. The 
proper carrying on of the Government isa never-ending contest 
between conservatism on the one hand, and radicalism on the 
other. Conservatism says, leave things as they are; radicalism 


says, let us havea change. As at law,a plaintiff must have a 
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preponderance of the evidence in his favor to compel a change 
of property from the defendant's hands to his, and asin equity 
there must be an overbalancing right in favor of the oe ain- 
ant to set the court in motion to grant him relief; so in political 
affairs, the people are entitled to all the rights and benefits and 
privileges which they have under existing laws, until a clear 
majority of their representatives in this House vote to have 
those laws changed. Nothing less than this is true Democracy. 

All this means only, that the vis inertie of the existing status 
ought to prevail, until there is more reason for changing it than 
there is for leaving things as they are. . 

The kind of laws enacted by the only Congress that ever de- 
parted from thisrule,argues much in itsfavor. Ifin the inseru- 
table wisdom of Almighty God, it should become necessary, it 
might be poetical justice to apply to the repeal, modification, or 
amendment of these laws, the same rule as that by which they 
were made; but beyond that I think the rule of all the other Con- 
gresses is safest and best. 

But we are told that the rule of the Fifty-first Congress em- 
»0wering the Speaker to count a quorum, and the validity of the 
coum passed through this House by so doing, have been upheld 
by the Supreme Court. That is true, and nothing else was to 
be expected; but the court expressly say that they do not pass 
upon ‘‘the advantages or disadvantages, the wisdom or folly ” of 
the rule. It was only within the broad powers given to this 
House by the Constitution. The power to make good rules and 
laws, necessarily carries with it the power to make bad ones; but 
as has been said, ‘‘ to take advantage of the letter of the Consti- 
tution, to perpetrate an odious injustice, was as false to the Con- 
stitution itself as itis to every principle of decency and honor 
known among men.” 

In the face of all this, the audacious gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. REED] has the supreme audacity to tell us that this House 
‘* to-day is acting in absolute defiance of the Constitution of the 
United States” because it adopts and enforces in thisrespect, 
the rules of all the Congresses we have ever had except the 
Fifty-first. 

THE FORCE BILL, AND WHAT IT WAS. 

Could robbery of the people’s rights be intensified by a worse 
and more villainous robbery than the McKinley act? It was 
attempted by the force bill. 

The McKinley bill became a law. By its higher protective 
tariff taxation, increased profits to the protected manufacturers 
were placed at their disposal. Under it billions-of dollars more 
were to be wrested from the earners and producers, and piled up in 
the coffers of the privileged monopolists to swell the other bil- 
lions that have gone there before them..- 

By the force bill, it was intended to bind and fasten upon the 
people the chains of that high protective tariff taxation which 
was so increased by the McKinley act, beyond the power of any 
majority soon to break. 

What was that force bill? Underneath its mass of words are 
found provisions which, if it had become a law, would have au- 
thorized the appointment of Federal officials to have taken charge 
of and supervised thjs fall, the registration of voters, and the poll- 
ing, counting, and returning of the votes cast at the election 0° 
Congressmen, in every district in the United States; and two Re- 
publican officials appointed by the present Administration, could 
have had the power to appoint an unlimited number of special 
supervisors and deputy United States marshals in each polling 
precinct, to assist in these duties, among which was making a 
house-to-house canvass, under pay from the General Government 
at the rate of $5 per day each for eight days. 

It was estimated that it would take about $10,000,000 at each 
election to carry out the provisions of this bill. With that amount 
of the public moneys of the people to pay out of the Treasury of 
the United States, which they might practically use to hire and 
send Republican electioneering agents through such election pre- 
cincts as they chose, and a candidate managing the campaign for 
his election, as he did that to secure his nomination, the Repub- 
lican campaign committee this fall would not need to ‘‘fry ” much 
‘*fat” out of the protected manufacturers, or invest much money 
in the purchase of *‘ floaters” in “‘ blocks of five,” to secure the 
election of the Administration candidate. The new two-dollar 
bills used in Indiana, might be increased to a five-dollar bill each 
day for eight days; and a Federal official under that pay could b> 
safely counted on for a delivery of the goods. A change of afew 
votes in each voting precinct of a Congressional district or Stats, | 
carries that State or district, if it is at all close. 

Samuel J. Tilden truly said that with our army of Federal | 
officials, and the patronage at the disposal of the President, it | 
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All the energies of the Fifty-first Congress seem to have been 
directed towards the attainment of two great objects: 

First. The giving of increased profits to our manufacturers, by 
the enactment of higher protective-tariff laws. 

Second. To perpetuate such laws, by fortifying themselves in 
power against an anticipated majority of the people opposed to 
them. 

With an audacity never before paralleled in the penaey of our 
country, this House of that Congress violated the rules and 
precedents of a century of our Congresses, to pass the McKinley 
vill in the accomplishment of their first great-object. With 
equal audacity they violated the same rules and precedents in 
passing the force bill, to accomplish their second great purpose. 
The McKinley bill passed the Senate, was approved by Presi- 
dent Harrison, and made the law. Happily the force bill was 
defeated in the Senate, by the action of a few patriotic Republi- 
can Senators who regarded the welfare of their country higher 
than the dictates of party at the behests of monopoly. 

By like methods this House of the Fifty-first Congress passod 
other bills less revolutionary than the force bill, to fortify the 
minority against the rule of the majority, which passed the Re- 
publican Senate and were +p ey by the President. They 
were bills for the admission of the sparsely settled Territories 
of Idaho and Wyoming as States. Both of them fogether have 
less population than a single Congressional district in the older 
States; but they were Republican in politics, and by their ad- 
mission four Senators were added to the Republican side to help 
out the meager Republican majority in that House of Congress. 

The infamous McKinley act is aimed at the pockets of the 
people. Itis robbery legalized and intensified. The atrocious 
force bill was aimed at the sacred liberties of the people; the 
heritage to this Republic of a thousand years of heroic struggle 
by our race, against the oppressions of the many by the few. 

The McKinley act, by its chains of high and higher protective- 
tariff taxation, binds fast to the chariot wheels of plutocratic 
monopolists, all the laboring and producing masses of the peo- 
ple. The fores bill cunningly sought to perpetuate that bond- 
age, by destroying the freedom and purity of elections through 
pretense of Federal supervision by United States special super- 
visors and deputy marshals, hired and paid large wages out of 
the public Treasury. 

Both of these measures are championed and defended by the 
Republican candidate for President, and the platform on which 
he stands. 

REVOLUTIONARY TAXATION IN 1776, AND IN FRANCE. 


Our fathers revolted against unjust and oppressive taxation 
by Great Britain. They declared that such taxation wasslavery 
tothem. But the full extent of that taxation when they adopted 
the immortal Declaration of Independence was 3 pence a pound on 
tea, and stamps on paper. Edmund Burke, in his great speech 
on the right to tax America, said: ‘‘ No man ever doubted the 
commodity of tea would bear the imposition of 3 pence.” ‘* Would 
20 shillings have ruined Mr. Hampden’s fortune? No; but the 
payment of half 20 shillings on the principle it was demanded, 
would have made him a slave.” 

But it is no such small amounts as these that is involved in 
the contest now before the American people, for their decision 
at the ballot box next November, without any necessity for re- 
sort to war and bloodshed. It is a question of one-half of al! 
the earnings of the laboring and producing masses of the people 
in perpetuity; a rate of taxation scarcely, if at all, less onerous 
than that which precipitated the French Revolution, and deluged 
France in the blood of the oppressors of the common people. 

Of the condition of France just before that “reign of terror,” 
we are told by the historian Alison, in his History of Europe, 
volume 1, page 163, ‘‘On the one side were a hundred and fifty 
thousand privileged individuals; on the other, the whole body 
of the French people.” Double our seventy-five thousand who 
own half of all the property of this country, on the one side, and 
all the people of France on the other. 

And of the burdens imposed upon agricultural labor he tells us, 
on page 169 of thesame volume that, as calculated by a very compe- 
tent observer, ‘‘If the proprietor cultivated his own land, his 
share (per acre) was only £1 4s. 3d., while that of the king was 
£1 18s. 4d.,” the produce of the whole acre being £3 2s. 7d. 

In the estimates I have made of the net profits of the manu- 
facturers each year, as compared with the annual products of a!! 
the farms, the omission from the expense account of the latter, 
o! the items of the cost oflabor and material to raise the crops, 
would doubtless cover the difference of 7s. 4d. appearing in their 
favor, as compared with the condition of the French farmer just 


required in this country, a two-thirds majority desiring it, to | pefore the French Revolution. 


effect a change of Administration. With this force bill in oper- 
ation, three-fourths of the voters of this country might desire a 
change of our national Administration, and yet be unable to ob- 


HIGH TAXATION IN ENGLAND. 
Mr. Chairman, in further contrast to the high protective-tariff 


tain it against the provisions of that bill, and the millions out of | rates of taxes of the McKinley act, I desire to call attention to 


the public Treasury that could be used under it. 


the high protective British home taxation in those days when 
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Sidney Smith fulminated against those laws and said, that un- 
der the odious taxation laws of England they had— 


Taxes upon every article which enters into the mouth, or covers the back, 
or is placed under the foot; * * * taxes on the raw material, * * * 


taxes on the sauce which pampers man’s appetite, and the drug which re- | 


stores him to health; on the ermine which decorates the judge, and the rope 
which hangs the criminal; on the poor man’s salt, and the rich man’s spice; 
on the brass nails of the coffin, and the ribands of the bride—at bed or 
poard, couchant or levant, we must pay. The schoolboy whips his taxed 
top; the beardless youth manages his taxed horse, with a taxed bridle, ona 
taxed road; and the dying Englishman, pouring his medicine, which has 
paid 7 per cent, into a spoon that has paid 15 per cent, flings himself back 
upon his chintz bed, which has paid 22 per cent, and expires. * * * His 
virtues are handed down to posterity on taxed marble; and he is gathered 
to his fathers—-to be taxed no more. 


The great Sidney Smith said these taxes in England were the | 


‘consequences of being too fond of glory.” And as the acme of 
high taxation there, levied to pay the cost of England’s many 
long and bloody wars for supremacy and conquest, these rates of 
taxation are cited: 7 per cent on the dying Englishman’s medi- 


cine, 15 per cent on the spoon he took it in, and 22 per cent on | 


the bed on which he died. 


That same Englishman, to enjoy the luxury of dying in these | }, 03.4 fon thirty v 
United States of America to-day, if he took quinine could~ have | nape See Uy ree 


his medicine free; but if he needed castor oil it would have to be 
taxed 125 per cent. The spoon he took it from, whatever it was 


made of, would be taxed 45 per cent, and the chintz bed (cotton | 


prints) on which he died would be taxed 73 per cent, and if he 
wanted to die on a woolen bed that would be taxed 91% per cent 


How do those high rates of taxation, once paid by the rich | 


Englishman, against which he so loudly complained, and which he 
finally got repealed, compare with the rates of protective-tariff 
taxation paid by the American workingman under the McKin- 
ley act? Let him who would b2 informed read Appendix No. 4, 
which isacircular recently received by me from a reliable source. 
And these rates of 20, 30, 40, 50,55 per cent, 75 per cent, 80 per 
cent, 112 per cent, on common necessaries of life, might truth- 
fully be made much larger on certain other specific articles. 


The other appendices, Nos. 5 to 8, inclusive, contain further | 


examples of our present tariff taxation, rates for rich and poor | 
contrasted, and reasons why protective tariff taxation does not | 


raise wages. 
And these McKinley-act rates of protective-tariff taxation. are 


not levied to pay the cost of war, or any other extraordinary ex- | 


penditure, but simply and purely to enable the protected manu- 
facturers to collect from the people increased profits on their 
protected goods they force them to buy. 


else. 


[ desire at this point to call attention also to an article writ- | 


ten by Mr. Edward Atkinson, in which he shows that it was not 
true, as is often said, that Great Britain gave up her protective 
system and adopted substantially free trade because of her great 
wealth and commanding position in manufactures and commerce, 
acquired by that protection, but that the very reverse is true; 
that her high protective tariff brought pauperism and bank- 
ruptey,and eventuallyruin to the manufacturing interests them- 
selve3, bacause of its interference with the natural laws of trade. 

He tells us that in 1824 Huskisson got wool put on the free list to 
the ‘‘ great benefit of both wool-growerand manufacturer. The 
price of domestic wool advanced,” and the manufacturer could 
reduce his prices, because he could now buy and import free of 
tax and ‘sort and mix his wool inthe most effective manner.” 

But the general protective system waslonger adhered to. Its 
resulting evils culminated in the years just before 1842. Mr. 
Atkinson says: 


When presenting his first measure of the tariff reform Sir Robert Peel re- 
marked, after stating the deficit and the financial difficulties to be met: 
‘You will bear in mind that this is no easual and occasional difficulty. 
You will bear in mind that there are indications among all the upper classes 
of society of increased comfort and enjoyment, of increased prosperity and 
wealth, and that concurrently with these indications there exists a mighty 
evil, which has been growin » for the last seven years and which you are 
now called upon to meet.’’ This evil was the increasing poverty and desti- 
tution of the great mass of the working people. The remedy was sought in 
a redistribution of the burden of taxation. 


7 is a picture of the condition that drove England to tariff 
reform. 
States to-day? Scarcely a word need be changed except to insert 
the word ‘‘ monopolist” in place of the word ‘‘ upper.” 


LESS TARIFF TAXES COLLECTED INTO THE TREASURY IS NO PROOF OF RE- 
DUCED COST OF PROTECTIVE-TARIFF TAXATION. 


We are told by the defenders of the McKinley act, that the fact 
that under it the amount of duties or tariff collected last year 
was only $2.62 per capita of all the population of the United States, 
is evidence of reduced cost of tariff taxation. It is evidence, if 
the estimates shall prove correct, that the amount of tariff taxes 
actually collected into the Treasury last year was less than in 
some years heretofore, and that is all. 

But how about the increased profits collected from the people 
by the protected manufacturers, on the goods they sold us? 


Only this and nothing | 


| 


How much of this description will apply to the United | 








| prove @ curse rather than a blessing. 


| lican party, you are standing on dangerous ground. 
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That McKinley act was framed for the express purpose of in- 
creasing those profits, by ke2sping out foreign competition. 
Before that act was passed, these profits were from $3 to $5 to the 
manufacturers for every $1 collected into the Treasury by tariff 
taxation. That act, framed atthe dictation of the manufactur- 
ers themselves with the express purpose of increasing those 
profits still more, did not make the mistake of reducing them. 

The MeKinley act is largely prohibitory, and as to that kind 
of a protective tariff we have seen that it turns the people over 
to the tender mercies of prices fixed by competition among our 
own protected manufacturers, and does not put a cent of revenue 
into the Treasury. Thisis the worst kind of protective-tariff 
robbery. 

Thechances are that the McKinley act puts $10 into the pockets 
of the manufacturers for every $1 it puts into the Treasury. 
For an honest man to talk about the amount of tariff duties now 
collected into the Government Treasury as showing the present 
cost to the consumers of this country of tariff taxation under 
that act, is an absurdity. The millennium for the protected mo- 
nopolists, their agents and attorneys, is now here, and has been 
The McKinley act is that millennium in- 
tensified. Of course all of the present millennium class are well 
satisfied with the situation. They have got just what they 
wanted; just what they launched out their millions for to the 
Republican campaign fund in 1888. 

FRUITS OF HIGH PROTECTIVE-TARI¥FF LAWS. 

‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know them,” is as true of laws as of 
men. What have been the fruits of our high protective-tariff 
laws? 

Reduction of wages, strikes, lockouts, labor riots; suspension 
of work in mills and factories to keep down overproduction, and 
keep up prices; workmen out of employment; enforced idleness 
of men willing to work; myriads of tramps and vagabonds: one- 
half of all the property produced by 63,000,000 of people owned 
by 25,000 of them; farms and farm products decreasing in value; 
protected industries doubling up, the unprotected doubling down; 
the wealth of the few increasing at a tremendous pace, and that 
of the many decreasing or ata standstill; rolling in every luxury 
that money can buy, idleness with every desire, whim, appetite, 
and passion gratified, to the few; work and want, or the bare 
necessaries of life supplied, and getting little or nothing ahead, 
for the many; these are some of the fruits that our high pro- 
tective-tariff laws have borne. 

THE PROTECTED MILLIONAIRES THEMSELVES, CANNOT AFFORD TO PERPETU- 
ATE THIS TARIFF ROBBERY. 

Isay to the protected millionaires, it is time for you to calla 
halt on this plundering of the masses of the people. Safety to 
your present possessions demands it. You can not afford to 
continue this high protective-tariff robbery longer. You may 
fool the people for a time: you have fooled the people for a long 
time, but you can not fool them always. The day of reckoning 
will come. 

Unrequited toil is slavery to the laborer. What is the differ- 
ence between driving the slave to his labor under the lash, and 
depriving him of the fruits of his labor by force or fraud after 
he has earned them, through your direct or indirect manipu 
lation of the laws? 

Money, wealth, is not the chief objectof life. Wrongfully ob- 
tained, the power it gives is not worth having. It will surely 
It may enable its pos- 
sessor to disgrace the American name by aping the vices and 
style of decaying hereditary aristocracy and monarchism; but 
with only his honest earnings and acquisitions that same man 
might do well his part as 4 citizen of this great Republic, in the 
simplicity and true nobility of democratic manhood, by helping 
to preserve intact the sacred rights of every individual under our 
form of government, as it was founded and established by our 
fathers, and by them given tous to maintain and defend in our 
day, as they did in theirs. 

I say to you, plutocratic dictators of the McKinley act and of 
the force bill, and of the rotten borough Senators and Represent- 
atives from Idaho and Wyoming, dictators of the chief measures 
and policy of the Fifty-first Congress and of the present Admin- 
istration, and of the leaders and controllers of the present Repub- 
If you find 
purchasable or otherwis:2 willing tools, ready made to your hands, 
to perpetuate your power and the wrongs you are perpetrating 
against the people, you can not afford to use them. Give heed 
to the admonition of James A. Garfield when he advised “a 
rational and considerate adjustment of the tariff.” The reac- 
tion which he sought to avoid is impending. The high and 





higher protective-tariff taxation of the McKinley act must be 
reduced. Let the reduction begin now, and let it be done with- 
out sudden shock to business interests. 

A robber tariff can not permanently increase the prosperity 
and happiness of the protected manufacturer, the wages of his 
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employés, ov the price of products. It is God’s immutable law 
that wrong shall not pay. The reactionary curse is inevitable. 
It will come sometime, somewhere, and insome way; and then the 
cry of ‘“ mountains fall on us, and rocks hide us from the wrath 
that is, and is to come,” may be unavailing. 

UNITED WE STAND, DIVIDED WE FALL 

Friends of the common people, it isno time now to stickle over 
or quarrel about free trade, a tariff for revenue only, reasonable 
protection, or protection to the amount of thedifference between 
the price of labor in this country and Europe. The prosperity 
of the laboring and producing masses of the people is in peril 
and nearly destroyed; its life-blood is fast ebbing; liberty itself 
is in danger; to the extent of one-half of all their vast earnings 
each year, the people are slaves to the monopolists. The quick- 
est possible remedy is needed, and that remedy is reduction of 

rotective tariff taxation. We of the opposition to the present 

igh and increased protective tariff of the McKinley act all 
agree as to that remedy. 

The Republican doctors of the Fifty-firsi Congress recognized 
the bad condition of the patient and applied the remedy of more 
bleeding, a faster flow of blood. We all agree that the true 
remedy is to stop the flow of the life-giving current, cease the 
bloeod-letting. When we are in an attitude to make it possible 
for us to begin the process of reduction of tariff taxation, it 
will then be time enough to begin to quarrel about how fast, 
or to what extent that reduction shall go. There is no hope of 
beginning that reduction except through the triumph of the De- 
mocracy. ‘To reasonably secure the united action of all the ele- 
ments of opposition to the plutocratic powers that now dominate 
this nation through the present Republican party and its Ad- 
ministration, it is enough that Democratic triumph will secure 
that needed relief, and nothing else will. 

The necessery revenues of the Government, under our Con- 
stitution, can hardly be raised without giving bonuses of pro- 
tection, as far as the people can be reasonably asked to grant 
them. Given willingly by the people, such protection is legiti- 
mate. Taken by stealth, or by force or fraud, and to the extent 
of one-half the yearly earnings of the people, it is wholesale 
and unmitigated robbery. 

THE REMEDY. 

The plain remedy now demanded by every consideration of 
the needs of the people is: 

First. Reduce protective tariff taxation. 

Second. Reduce protective tariff taxation. 

Third. Reduce protective tariff taxation. 

Nothing else will, and all else will not, bring the needed re- 
ief. 

We can and will stand all tariff taxation necessary to run our 
Government, but when millionaires are so rapidly multiplying 
among our protected manufacturers, and they are able to send 
their goods, as they do, to the homes of the cheap labor foreign 
manufacturers, and sell them there at less prices than they sell 
them to us here at home, are they not getting too much protec- 
tion? That protection is simply a bonus which we pay them for 
carrying on their manufacturing among us. We were before 
the McKinley act paying them an average of 42 per cent protec- 
tion. Did they need that increased to 60 per cent protection, 
which the McKinley act givesthem? Were they losing money? 
Would they have to stop business it they did not get it? 

THE SUGAR FRAUD. 

The reduction of tariff taxation under the McKinley act is 
$61,000,000. Of that about $56,000,000 is on sugar and molasses. 
It transfers to the dutiable list about $3,500,000 before on the free 
list. This leaves but a small margin for further reduction on 
anything else. 

Our home sugar producers, who produce only one-tenth of the 
sugar used in this country, and the sugar-trust refiners, are the 
only ones heretofore benefited by the tariff on sugar. By the 
McKinley act, the sugar-growers are given a bounty of 1? cents 
a pound on all the sugar they produce grading from 80° to 90° 
polariscope test, and 2 cents a pound for all above 90; and all 
sugar below No. 16, Dutch standard, is admitted into this coun- 
try free of duty. A duty of one-half cent a pound is retained on 
all sugar above No. 16. 

What does this mean? It means the low grades of sugar, such 
as the sugar trust wants for refining, and little or none of which 
is used by our people, free to the sugar trust, and taxed sugar to 
the masses of the people. 
3,000,000,000 pounds of sugar used yearly in the United States 
amounts to $15,000,000 every year paid by the people in increased 
profits to the sugar trust or consolidated sugar corporations; 
enough to enable them to control the market and keep up prices 
to all the consumers one-half centa pound higher than they would 
be without it; and are they not likely to do so? 

The bounty to the sugar-growers amounts to some $8,000,000 a 


That one-half cent a pound on the | 
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year. Why should they have that bounty for raising sugar, any 
more than the growers of corn, wheat, or oats should have a 
bounty for raising those crops? Is sugar more necessary than 
bread? 

GIVE, GIVE, GIVE. 

The McKinley act largely increases the tariff bonus of protec- 
tion, which we have long been paying to the manufacturers of 
iron, steel, woolen and cotton goods, tin, crockery, glass, and 
almosteverything els2 of the necessaries of life, heretofore taxed 
by tariff duties. 

Henry W. Oliver, a leading manufacturer of Pittsburg, says 
that in the McKinley bill “‘the rates adopted were those pro- 
posed by the manufacturers.” They got what they wanted; that 
is, alaw to enable them to make increased profits out of the 
people. 

High protective tariffs—that in 1889 cost the five counties of 
my Congressional district neariy two and a quarter millions of 
dollars, and the State of Wisconsin $23,000,000; and under which, 
within the last thirty years thirty-one and one-half billions o! 
dollars, one-half of all the vast wealth of this country, have been 
wresied from its producers and piled up in the coffers of less 
than 25,000 individuals—were not high enough. The Repub- 
lican Congress under the dictation of its leaders and monopolist 
masters, by the McKinley act increased the tariffs on dutiable 
imports on the average about one-third. Under the false pre- 
tense of giving usfree sugar they take from the Treasury many 
millions annually and give them to the sugar trust, which has 
long been paying 40 and 50 percent dividends yearly to its man) 
times millionaire members. 

With thirty-one and a half billion dollars of the sixty billions 
of all the wealth of this country already in the hands of less than 
25,000 individuals, and most of it manipulated out of the hands 
of its producers within the last thirty years, is it not about time 
that we began to look after and protect the interests of the 
other 63,000,000 of our population? 

Were not these protected monopolists piling up profits out of 
the people fast enough before? 

WILL YOU APPROVE OF THE M’KINLEY ACT? 

That McKinley act is now on trial here before this House. 
My Republican friends, how will you vote? Will you vote to 
pass the pending bill, and begin to give the people a little relief 
against this excessive tariff taxation? 

How will the people vote this fall upon the great issue of tariff 
reform, when they come to pass upon it atthe polls in November 
next? Will they vote that they approve of this kind of legisla- 
tion, and want more of it, or that they disapprove of it, and want 
a change? 

We read that the monster god, Saturn, devoured his own chil- 
dren. We do not read that they voted themselves victims to 
his insatiable and horrible appetite. 

Have not the leagued and protected monopolists, trusts, com- 
bines, and consolidated corporations, been devouring the people 
of our country long enough? Shall their concentrated billions 
of money, 1d their skilled and able hired agents and attorneys. 
with the consent of the voters of this great Republic, mislead, 
buy, or corrupt the people and their public servants longer’ 
Will the people vote themselves continued victims to their 
ravenous greed? 

DUTY OF THE PATRIOT. 


Our lines of battle this fall are not drawn in New York, Indi- 
ana, Connecticut, and New Jersey alone, but they stretch across 
the continent, and the conflict rests on true democracy, gov- 
ernment for the best good of the masses of the people; not on 
—_— and plunder, but on good government, just and righteous 

aws. 

The war of 1861 grew out of that great wrong against man- 
kind—human slavery—which made Thomas Jefferson trembic 
for his country, when he reflected that God is just. Through 
the overruling providence of God, who shapes the destinies 0! 
nations and of men, every loyal shot fired in that war sent its 
bullet straight at the heart of human slavery; and that system 
of oppression, a curse alike to the slave and the slaveholder, wen' 
down in the contest. , 

Is it any the less robbery to wrongfully deprive white men 0! 
their earnings than it was to do the same thing by black men’ 

The time has come when all true patriots should ecmsider wel! 
the prophetic words of Abraham Lincoln, uttered to the Mis- 
souri and Kansas delegations in 1865, the triumph of the Union 
being then assured, when he said: 


It has been a trying hour for the Republic, but I see in the future a crisis 
arising which unnerves. me and causes me to tremble for the safety of my 
country. Asa result of the war corporations have been enthroned, and an 
era of corruption in high places will follow; and then the money power of 
the country will prolong its reign by working upon the prejudices of the 
= ole, until all wealth is aggregated in a few hands, and the Republic may 

e destroyed. I feel at this time more anxiety for the safety of my country 
than ever before, even in the midst of the war. God grant that my fears 
may prove groundless. 








What intelligent citizen is there among us who can not-see 
that our country is drifting toward this rock on which republics 
have split in the history of the world? Is not our Government 
in the control of the money power, its agents, attorneys, and 
servants? All wealth is not arrayed against the people. Fair- 
minded and patriotic millionaires are with them, but the plun- 
derers of the people are in control. 

Gen. Gresham, the eminent, pure, and patriotic United States 
judge of the seventh circuit, now residing in Chicago, when re- 
cently asked to be the Farmers’ Alliance candidate for the Presi- 
dency refused, but writing in reply said: ‘‘ With the exception 
of your subtreasury scheme, which to me is visionary and im- 





practicable, there is no difference between us, unless it be that | 


many entertain a stronger hope than I do that we are to escape 
a bloody revolution, before this plutocracy of wealth surrenders.” 

These are not the words of an alarmist, but the cool and de- 
lib-rate judgment of a wise jurist and a bravesoldier. Willthe 
plutoerats heed them? Will the people heed them? Eternal 
vigilance, eternal vigilance, ETERNAL VIGILANCE is the price of 
liberty! Ittook four yearsof the woes of war to purify our national 
atmosphere of the taints of black slavery. The victory of the 
Union was not won to transfer the yoke, in whole or in part, to 
white necks. The battle against such permanent transfer isnow 
on. It is one of ballots. A plutocracy is the worst of all task- 
masters. They never get enough, but the more they get the 
more they want. The battle of November 4, 1890, was but one 
of a series that must be fought and won before the final victory 
can be attained. 

The supreme struggle comes November 8, 1892, when every 
voter of the laboring and producing masses of the people will 
vote in favor of his own freedom or slavery. Unlimited money 


will be used, as it has been, to corrupt the people and their public | 


servants, but the triumph of the principles of true Democracy in 
1890, gives a gratifying assurance that the people of these United 
States are yet capable of governing themselves; and that gov- 
ernment of the few, by the few, and for the few, shall be over- 
thrown. 

Standing steadfastly for the common good, the prosperity, and 
happiness, and good fellowship of all the inhabitants of these 
United States, all our loved land, let us go forward in the grand 
purpose of restoring the control of our Government to the prin- 


ciples of true Democracy, liberty, equality, and eternal right, 


upon which it was so wisely planted in the days of 1776. 

Then shall we, in our day, have done our full duty as citizens 
of our grand country, in assisting to achieve for it the high des- 
tiny had in view for America, by the glorious fathers of the Re- 
public, and in the discharge of the sacred trust in us reposed by 
them, who in blood and suffering founded and established, and 
gave to us this free government of ours, for us to protect and de- 
fend, and hand down unimpaired to our children, and all tae com- 
ing generations. Let us have full faith and confidence inthe in- 
telligence and patriotism of the American people of to-day. 

Our hope and trust is, that under God, out of the depths of the 
plutocratic corruption, extravagance, and profligacy which now 
characterize the Republican party’scontrol of our national affairs, 
shall come that pure and economical Democratic Government, 
which safely secures to every laborer the fruits of his own la- 
bor; which governs best when it governs least; modeled upon 
the divine plan, which leaves free to act the individual, and 
holds him responsible for his own actions; whose grand aim and 
constant guiding star shall be, the best good of the masses of 
the people, and of our whole country. 





APPENDIX No. 1. 
Dividends of New England manufacturing companies Sor twelve years, 1871-1882. 
{From J. G. Martin's Stock Fluctuations, Boston, 1871-1882. ] 


























See | | j 1 | | | 

Manufacturing compa- jm ea = of | as pigisixiala — 
nies. vases, | & |B) }B)8/2/8/8| # 12/2 

| | } — -_ _ “| = ‘hed — 

} } | | j | | 

American Watch Co ._.._. 81, 500, 000 Gis bic edicmiiiad ane 18 8 
American Shoe Tip Co...| 1,800 000 |__|... hi |...[...|...13]6]|4 |75¢50c 
RO od os cnc oa 900, 000 |..../__. JST ae eet G2) OE GS RE A Fr 
AE ee oo a 3,(00,000 | 32| 8 [id | 14) 9/9] 8 \10 |10 | 10 |11 [15 
Andover Iron Co-_........ 1, 000, 000 | ....)..-]...}...-]-.-]-.-}-.-|---}..-} 10 | 74}10 
Androscoggin ........._.- | 1,090,000! 5/0/10} 1019/6)6/31/3)] 8 |10 /10 
Annisquam __._.___- ‘ SOS Facet ho in at 5 ® 
AU bs Tio ditwns Kein 600, 000 | 14 |12 | 9 3/0/0/0/0 0} 3/6)6 
ROI ic cdc nes $1, 000, 000 |__| _. Scsiksdh bid ah Die Riekcask ocd © 
Atiantic.............. ...-| 1,000,000} 8/8| 8] 0/3/0|3|6) 6] 8 {10 |10 
Debs. 534, _..| 1,000,000} 4110/8!) 8/0/38/)6/38/8] 9 |12 |138 
Boott_..___.. 1,200, 000 | 20 [20 |16 | 12) 8| 8 | 9 | 7 |10 | 10 {10 |12 
OCR iia og 800,000 | 11 12} 8/ 6/6/6/6/6/6) 7) 6/6 
Boston Belting 700,000 |_...)...)...]....1...]__}...] © [10 | 21 [12 [12 
Boston Duck ......._...-. 350,000 | 10 |11 |10 | 10 | 8; 6} 7/7] 8} 9 }10 |10 
ee LE 600,000 | 8 /10 |10 | 10 | 5| 0} 7 | 5 |10 | 10 |10 j10 
ON 8 1,000,000 | 70 |50 |30 | 10/5 / 7/7) 7) 8 | 10 \12 |12 
Cocheco... cree at ....| 1,500,000 | 20 /20 20 | 20/15} 5|9/6)7)10/0/8 
Columbian... ...........- hus Ee Be Re a SE | 10 | 9 10 
Continental. _.._..__- _....! 1,500,000! 0/8181 4,0/0/0/0101 @1 0,0 
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APPENDIX No. 1—Continued. 
Capital 
January, } 


Manufacturing compa- 


71. 
oa) 

7% 

77 


1873 
® 
1875. 
1876. 
18 
7 
| 1879. 
1880, 














-* = e? 
— 1983. | S |%/ 2) 2 = \2 
| 
| Douglas Ax Mfg. Co. -..... $400,000 |..._/.. ~dhnetacs 51/2) 7|6)6 
Dwight .. Se de ea 1, 200, 000 0); 5 (10 6'0':0/0/':0/8 8'9\10 
| Everett DG FES Neth Se. $00,000 3/9/10; 3,0/;3/3/)2/6; 8/10'8 
Fairbanks Mfg. Co....... i eens NE cat a ciel ail tee a A % | 8/8/8 
NNR, 6 on adnate 1,000,000  0/;8/8 8\|3 01/3; 7}8/8 
Great WPalls........... 1,500, 000 9110 110; 3/0 0'6/ 616;3 
Hamilton Cotton. .......- 1,800,000 | 64,9'>8)| 8/\7 313; 71818 
Hamiiton Woolen....._. 1,000, 000 | 15 20 15 | 10 |10 10 |10 (410 110 1 6 
I ee Od 1,000,000 | 11 |16 |14 | 10/7 10)\3 6\|6/16 
en Ss bcendisied 600, 000 | 20 /18 |14 | 12 | 6} B1617!) 71919 
Laconia . PERRIN 1,000,000 | O 111 12 7,0) 6) 6 8'8\8 
Lancaster ................| 1,200,000 | 20 j20 (224) 20 [20 | 24:20 20 |517}/14 | 91 
I oo ce kr 500, 000 }....}.../...]....}..-}...].../__.}...1 10 [10 /10 
Lawrence ................ 1,500,000; 61/6/16! 6|6/6/8/]8)| 9} 10/10 10 
oa ae Rae 2, 000, 000 |$140,370 250) $45/340 $20 $20 $30'835, $65 F20 $35 
Lowell Bleachery -......-. 300,000 | 40 (20 20} 18 10/8} 6;3/)2! 5/ 6/6 
| Lowetl Machine Shops ..| 900,000 | 12 |12 |12 | 12 /}12 {12 110710 10% 10 10°, 0 
I hala sical cctinai thant 1,470,000 | 8/10;8/ 6;'3,|0/6|\6/6) 7|8'8 
Manchester _............. 2,000,000, 0; 0/0 11S 7/818 7 /9( RW TF 
Massachusetts ..........-. 1,800,000 | 10 16 112; 8|3)6/6/,6/)6| 6|6 8 
PR ee 2,500,000 | 18 18 13 | 10; 4)}5)}8)6)7)10 '10\7 
Middlesex 750,000 | 17 113 | 9 | 14 | 9 |10 /19 |11 119 | 20 12 11 
PN bith sinvvecheltacins attain 1,000,000 | 16 | 6 112} 11/8)}6/),4\,6\)9! 9/88 
Naumkeag ............... 1,500,000 | 0115; 8! 756/3/16/10/5! 6/8/8 
Newmarket .............. 600,000 | 8 [14 |14 1 81/3/0)3)\2 131 9/16/6 
Re ik Ril oes Sat enil | 800,000 10 15 110} 10 110|9/}8)/}8)8 9/8 10 
Pacific -..............-.-.-| 2,500,000 | 16 |22 20 | 20 /20 |16 )20 |13 114 | 22 110 | 5 
II a. ini nw wienidee dubia | 1,200,000 | 5 11 j12 | 12 12 |11 /10 }10 |10 | 12 |15 [14 
Salmon Falls.............| 600,000} 9|10)9] 3)0/0)2)/4/5/ 4|8/8 
Sandwich Glass ..........| 200,000; 8 /37 (84 0 0/'0/0/)0/ 0! %% 15/3 
Stark Mills. ..............| 1,250,000 | 10 13 }11 | 11) 7 3;/;3/;6;8 8/8 10 
Thorndike ................| 450,000} 6| 8110) 9'6/6/7/7/7] 8/8!/9 
Tremont and Suffolk. ___. | 1,200,000; 0/9/9} 8/8/8/8/6/6/| 6/910 
Union of Fall River.__._- 750,000 |... j ff... f fff}. 120 [20 
Wakefield Rattan ........ 1, 000, 000 | . j...{-.../..-|---1...| 9] 8] 9 /10 110 
Washingtoa..............- | 1,650,000 | 5 10/0) 0/0)6/6/ 6/0) 6) 4/6 
Werke WEE a 900, 000 | 20 /35 /18 | 11 | 9 | 8 | 4 870/724) 10 10 9 
i i i t ' ' 











1 Dividend in liquidation. The New Manchester Mills organized in 1875. 
2? Besides 30 per cent extra dividend February, 1877. 

3 Besides 20 per cent extra dividend August, 1879. 

4 Besides 33} per cent extra dividend July, 1880. 

5 Besides 50 per cent extra dividend November, 1880. 

6 Besides 50 per cent extra dividend September 5, 1881. 


APPENDIX No. 2. 


Values of domestic merchandise, grouped according to sources of produciio 
ported from the United States during the years therein stated. 


| Exports of domestic merchan- 
Exports of do- | 











Years| dise other than manufactures. h Total exports 
end- hitininctitign ssceppetsictctanp pittance mesticmanu- | of domesti 
ing Agricultural. Total. (a) factures. merchandise 
June lc nip | wh 
30— | Per Per | | rns 
a Fite r ra} Per Finite Pe 
Value. Value. | cent.| Value. cent. | Valu cent 


cent.) 





i | | aa | | ~ 
1860 _ _ .|$256, 560, 972) 81. 13/$275, 896, 531) 87. 24) $40, 345, 892 12. 76/8316, 242, 423, 100. 00 





1870 ___| 361, 188, 483) 79.35) 386,928,577) 85.00] 68,279,764) 15. 00} 455, 208, 341, 100. 00 
1875 ___| 130, 306, 570| 76.95! 496, 568, 824) 83.43} 92,678,814) 16.57) 559,287,638 100. 00 
1876_ __| 456, 113, 515) 76. 67 493, 280, 167) 82. 92) 101, 637,548) 17.08) 594,917,715) 100.00 
1877. _.| 459, 734, 148) 72. 63) 499, 047, 305) 78.84) 183,933,549) 21. 16) 632,980,854) 100. 00 
1878. 536, 192, 873| 77.07) 571, 942, 734) 82. 21) 123, 807, 196) 17.79) 695, 749, 930) 100.00 
1879. ._| 546, 476, 703) 78. 12) 582,523, 013) 83. 28! 117, 015, 729| 16.72) 699,538,742) 100. 00 
1880 685, 961, 091) 88.25) 721, 090,338) 87.52) 102, 856,015) 12.48) 823,946,353) 100. 00 
1881 730, 394, 943) 82. 63) 769,692, 728) 87.08) 114, 233, 219) 12. 92| 883, 925, 100. 00 
1882__.| 552,219,819) 75.31) 598,445,386) 81. 62| 134,794, 346) 18. 38! 733,239,732 100. 60 


1883___| 619, 269, 449] 77.00} 669, 995, 549| 83,31) 134,228,083) 16.69) 804,223, 632) 100. 00 
1884___| 536, 315, 318) 73.98) 588, 501, 965) 81.19) 136, 372, 887) 18.81, 724, 964, 852) 100.00 
1885. __| 530, 172, 966] 72.96) 579, 495, 419) 79.75) 147, 187,527) 20. 25) 726, 682,946) 100. 00 
1886...) 484, 954, 595) 72. 82) 529, 422, 551! 79.50) 136, 541, 978) 20. 50) 665, 964,529) 100. 00 
1887__.| 523,073,798) 74.41) 566, 287,818) 80.55) 136,735, 105) 19. 45) 703, 022,923) 100.00 
1888___| 500, 840, 086) 73. 23) 553, 562, 017; 80.95) 130, 300, 087| 19.05) 683, 862, 104) 100. 00 
1889__.| 532, 141, 490) 72. 87) 591, 607, 102) 81.01) 138, 675, 507| 18. 99) 730, 282, 609/ 100. 00 
1890. __| 629, 820, 808) 74.51) 694, 191, 452) 82. 13) 151, 102,376) 17. 87| 845, 293, 828) 100.00 
1891. 642, 751, 344) 73. 69) 703, 342, 968 80. 63) 168, 927,315) 19. 37) 872, 270, 283) 100. 00 








aExports of mining, forest, fishery, and miscellaneous industries are in- 
cluded in the totals. 


APPENDIX No. 3. 
Valuation of property by States, 1850-1830. 
[Including both real and personal. ] 


Er ae 








| 
| 1890. 1860 1850. 
Estimated |,,3| Estimated |,,= Estimated |, 5 Estimated |, 4 
| true jSf) true (2c) true 2s; true iss 
| valuation. " S} valuation. |~= valuation. ~<)| valuation. |/~ 2 
} 
BER. ss $378, 000, 000 #209 $201, 855, 841 ‘p02 $495, 237, O7E $514 $228, 204, 332 $206 
Arig....... 23, 000, 000, 559 3, 440,791) 356 a ek 
Ack ..<.... 246, 000,000) 307: 156, 394, 691) 323 , 256, 472! 504) 39,841,025 | 190 
Cal _......./1, 430,000, 000|1654, 638, 767,017,1140 207,874,613, 547 22,161,872 239 
Colo..... 149, 000,000, 767) 20,243,303) 508 Ee 
Comm ...... 852, 000, 0001368 774,631,5241441 444,274,114 966 155,707,980 420 
NE én cote 68, 000, 000 50E ST Se ee Tee 
aie 138, 000, 000, 941 97, 180,833. 777 45,242,181| 412 21,062,556, 230 


Dis. of Col.| 223, 000, 000, 1255. 


125, 873, 618 963 41,084, 945) 347 


14,018, 874 271 
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APPENDIX No. 3—Continued. 


1880. 1870. 1860. | 1850. 





Estimated |,, $ 
true 2 
valuation. ‘eo $8 


a —anemnee oem =o | a 
5] 
Estimated |,, S| Estimated 
true 2 A true 
valuation. |“ S| valuation. 
| | _ — 


Estimated 
true 
valuation. 
| 

$44, 163, 655 $235; 
268, 169, 207) 226 
6, 552, 684) 437 


& 
ue 
ot 
in, & 
im 


= 
= 

By 
oO 


} | 

$73, 101, 500/ #521 
645, 895, 237) 611) 

| 

871, 860, 282| 509 
528, 835, 371) 392] 202, 650, 264) 205 
247, 338, 265| 366) 23,714, 638) 123 
$1, 827,895) 202)............. eee 
666, 043, 112| 576} 301, 628, 456) 307 
602, 118, 568) 850} 233, 998, 764) 452 
190, 211, 660} 308] 122,777,571) 210 
376, 919, 944! 549) 219, 217, 364) 376 
815, 287, 433] 662| 573, 342, 286) 577 
257, 163, 983) 343) 59, 787,255) 150 
$52, 204, 413)$304 or 
209, 197, 345] 253, 607, 324,911) 767| $228, 951, 130,$377 
1, 284, 922, 897| 746| 501,214,398) 424) 137, 247,707| 201 
15, 184, 522) 737) aes 
69, 277, 483) 563) 
81, 134, 012) 733)... ......... 
252, 624, 112) 794) 156, 310, 860) 
940, 976, 064/1038) 467, 918, 324 
1} 31,349,793) 341} 20, 813, 768 
1499/6, 500, 841, 264/1483)1, 843, 338, 517 
319| 260. 757, 244) 243| 358, 739, 399 
/1032/2, 235, 430, 300} 839/1, 193, 898, 422 
| '721| 51, 858, 932] 567] 28, 930, 637 
1259/3, 808, 340, 112] 1081/1, 416, 501, 818 
|1519| 296, 965, 646/1366) 135, 337, 588 
297| 208, 146,989) 295) 548, 188, 754 
432} 498, 237, 724 493, 903, 892 
455| 159,052,542) 194! 365, 200, 614 
465 | 186} 5,596, 118 
870) | 712| 122, 477, 170) 
458 | 334) 793, 249, 681 

566) 
190, 651, 491) 


639 5, 601, 466 
496) 431| 
702, 307, 329) 666} 273, 671, 668 
7, 016, 748) 


737 
962 UN ontikcenensics 

870|30,068,518,507| 780/16,159,616,068| 514/7, 135, 780, 228) 308 

14.178, 986,722) ....|12,084,500,005} 6, 024; 666, 909) ___- 

| j | 


$95, 000, 000/%353 
554, 000, 000| 359 
12, 000, 000) 368 
|3, 092, 000, 000) 2, 121, 680, 579) 835 
1, 499, 000, 000) 758|1, 268, 180, 543) 755 
\1, 415, 000, 000) 871| 717,644,750) 601 

575, 000, 000) 577) 188, 892, 014) 518 
889, 000, 000) 534) 604, 318, 552) 457 
422, 000,000) 449) 323, 125, 666) 445 
501, 000, 000) 772} 348, 155, 671) 555 
869, 000, 000! 929} 643, 748, 976) 82 
..|2, 795, 000, 000! 1568/2, 132, 148, 741/1463 
11, 370, 000, 000) 837} 719,208, 118) 607 
$228, 909, 590/#521 


$22, 862, 270/261 
335, 425, 714) 370 


156, 265, 006) 183 


8 
: 


sS5SS225 
SESESESSISSSSSSSSSSESE 


326 
409 

84 
319 
261 
255 
381 
313 
546 


SSSSS5 


479) 103, 652, 835 
696] 200, 000, 000 
2231 6, 174, 471 
475) 1, 080, 309, 216 
361| "226, 800, 472 
510} 504, 726, 120 
551; «5, 063, 474 
487| 722, 486, 120 
755} 80, 508, 794 
779| 288, 257,694) 431 
445} 201, 246, 680] 201 
605| 52, 740, 473] 248 
139) 986, 083 87 
389] 92, 205, 049| 204 
430, 701, 082) 303 





8 





;eS 


weSesian 
SSSESE5: 








353] 


42, 056, 595) 138 











Total... 43,642,000,000, 
Value t___.|16,902,993,543 





*Included West Virginia in 1850 and 1860. 
+ Assessed valuation for taxation purposes. 


APPENDIX NO. 4. 


THE TWO SIDES OF THE M’KINLEY TARIFF. 


UNCLE SAM’S NATIONAL STORE. 


Rich man’s bargain counter. 
Silk velvet, no advance in price. 
Silk linings, no advance. 
Black silk, no advance. 
Seal-skin sacques, reduced 33 per cent. 
Broadcloth, advanced 20 per cent. 
Silk laces, advanced 20 per cent. 
Fine cassimere, advanced 25 per cent. 
Diamonds, tariff-taxed 10 per cent. 
Fine blankets, tariff-taxed 66 per cent. 
Jewels, tariff-taxed 25 per cent. 
Ottar of roses, free. 
Oil of lavender, free. 
Meerschaum, free. 
Ivory, free. 
Hothouse plants, free. 


Poor man’s (no) bargain counter. 
Cotton velvet, advanced in price 100 
per cent. 
Cotton linings, advanced 285 per cent. 
Black alpaca, advanced 66 per cent. 
Imitation seal sacques, advanced 120 
er cent. 
oolens, advanced 40 per cent. . 
Cotton laces, advanced 50 per cent. 
Cotton corduroy, advanced 114 per 
cent. 
Window glass, tariff-taxed 87 per cent. 
Common blankets, tariff-taxed 166 
per cent. 
Horseshoe nails, tariff-taxed 58 per 


cent. 
Linseed oil, tariff-taxed 62 per cent. 
Castor oil, tariff-taxed 125 per cent. 
Chinaware, tariff-taxed 60 per cent. 
White lead, tariff-taxed 58 per cent. 
Starch, tariff-taxed 91 per cent. 
Rice, tariff-taxed 112 per cent. 
Lead pencils, tariff-taxed 56 per cent. 
Salt, tariff-taxed 80 per cent. 


APPENDIX No. 5. 
A TRUE STORY. 


The American workingman returns at night from his toil clad in a woolen 
suit taxed 55 per cent, stockings and undershirt taxed 75 per cent, a cotton 
shirt taxed 44 per cent, a woolen hat taxed 75 per cent, and perchance a pair 
of gloves in winter taxed 40 per cent. 

He carries in his hand his dinner pail taxed 45 per cent, and greets his wife 
with a cheery smile as she looks at him through a window pane taxed 80 
per cent, from which she has drawn aside the curtains taxed 40 per cent. 

After scraping his boots on a scraper taxed 45 per cent, he wipes them on 
a mat of bagging taxed 10 per cent, he lifts the door latch taxed 43 per cent, 
steps in on a carpet taxed 68 per cent, and gives akiss to his wife in a woolen 
dress taxed 70 per cent. She has a needle, taxed 25 per cent, in her hand with 
which she has been mending with thread, taxed 40 per cent, an alpaca um- 
brella taxed 50 per cent. 

It is a small brick house which they have bought with their hard earnings 
of a building association. The bricks were taxed 20 per cent, the lumber 

-taxed 16 per cent, and the _— 54 per cent, The wall-paper, taxed 45 per 
cent, makes the room brighter with its plain furniture, taxed 35 per cent. 
He hangs his pail on a steel pin, taxed 45 per cent, and proceeds to get ready 
for his supper. He washes his hands with castile soap, taxed 20 per cent, in 
atin basin, taxed 45 per cent. He then goes to the looking-glass, taxed 45 
per cent, and fixes his hair with a brush and comb, taxed 30 per cent. 

He isnow ready for his supper, which his wife has cooked on a stove taxed 
4 per cent, with pots and kettles taxed 53 per cent. The table is spread with 


the commonest crockery taxed 55 per cent, and he drinks his water out of a 
cheap glass tumbler taxed 45 per cent. The little sugar that he puts in his 
tea is taxed 80 per cent, and he stirs it with a spoon taxed 45 percent. His 
meal is a frugal one, because hard times have cut his wages down, and he is 
saving every cent to pay the next installment due on his house. 

With an appetite worthy of an ampler meal he takes up his knife and fork, 
taxed 45 per cent, and begins to eat a piece of salt fish taxed 25 per cent. He 
pours on vinegar taxed 36 percent. Upon his boiled potatoes taxed 40 per cent 
he sprinkles salt taxed 80 per cent, and eats a small pickle taxed 35 per cent 
He ends his meal with pudding of rice taxed 112 per cent. 


**Options ” and ‘‘ Futures.” 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. HENRY P. CHEATHAM, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 28, 1892, 


On the bill (H. R. 7845) defining “options” and ‘futures,’ imposing special 
taxes on dealers therein, and requiring such dealers and persons engaged 
in selling certain products to obtain license. and for other purposes. 

Mr. CHEATHAM said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: On behalf of the farming class of our people in 
the United States, and especially the poor cotton farmer of the 
South, I rise to say a kind word in support of the bill now under 
consideration, and I 1o this, Mr. Speaker cheerfully, believing 
as I do that no man upon this floor will ever have an opportu- 
nity to espouse a more righteous and just cause than this—the 
cause of an appreciative and deserving people, whose interest 
to a great extent has been neglected in many ways. 

While the depressions of the farmer are great and many, lam 
ready to admit that there are burdens and unjust burdens, no 
doubt, upon every vocation in life; but any fair-minded man who 
is the least conversant with the condition of the man who gets 
his living by farming, knows and must confess that there is no 
comparison between the suffering condition of farming and that 
of any other business in the United States, especially when the 
sorry crops and low prices of the last few years are taken into 
consideration. 

This can be clearly demonstrated from the fact that their 


home comforts are more or less embarrassed and their lands de- 
preciated, while almost every other business has flourished and 
developed; and the very fact that farming has not prospered as 
other business,is beyond any doubt attributable to the unfair 
and fraudulent methods by which the farmers’ products are 
bought and sold in the markets of the United States. If the 
farming and agricultural classes of our citizens bear their share 
of the burdens of the revenue which is required w run the 
American Government as cheerfully and as willingly as any 
other taxpaying class, as they certainly do, Congress should for 
that, if not for other good and constitutional reasons, enact a 
strong and positive law forbidding and putting an end to an) 
but honest and pure methods of selling and buying the farm 
products of our country, and thereby foster and stimulate the 
agricultural interest of our land, which is the staff of life to an: 
civilized country. For the last eight or ten years, by reason 
of shameful market discriminations and undue impediments 
thrown in the way by the people who ought te be the farmers’ 
best friends, farm produce has gone down below zero, so to speak, 
which naturally leaves our Southern and all agricultural sections 
in acalamitous and almost a starving condition. I speak more 
especially for the cotton farmer, since I am more familiar with 
that class of farming. 

If after the unhappy and restless suspense in which the farmer 
is placed during the time of growing and cultivating his crops, 
although confronted in many cases by unfavorable seasons, losing 
half or destroying the entire crop by wind and hail storms or 
some other disastrous visitor, he could get a fair and honest 
deal and could receive fair compensation for his labor, at the 
hands of those whose business it is to buy his farm products, he 
would be better satisfied and encouraged tomake larger and bet- 
ter crops for markets; but as it seems to be now, he is metat the 
markets of our country with prices disgracefully and unreasona- 
bly low, made entirely to suit the speculator by what is calle: 
‘*future selling” or short sales, which is an agreem<nt to sell 
and deliver by a person who is not ths owner of the article at 
the time, or has not acquired by previous purchase the right to 
the future possession of the article from the owner. I believe 
the relief and remedy for the farmer can be found in the now 
pending bill, which protects the following-named farm articles, 
viz: Cotton, hops, wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, grass-seed, flax- 
seed, pork, lard, bacon, as well as other edible products of swine, 
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from the destructive competition to which the farmers are sub- 
jected by the offering upon the exchanges of almost limitless 
quantities of fictitious products, by those who do not own nor 
have they the right to the future possession of the articles they 
pretend to thrust upon the markets and to sell. 

This unfair competition has been allowed to go on until it has 
reached @ point that there are very few spot sales of cotton 
upon the great market of the city of New York. As a proof of 
that fact I will read what Mr. Jacob D. Goldman says upon the 
subject: 


New York is no spot market whatever. I do not suppose that there are 
29,000 bales consigned to that market for actual sale. e only cotton that 
is handled there is bought up by future dealers and stored for the purpose 
of using it as their interests may appear from time to time, and to whip the 
market one way or the other, either deliver it against sales or withdraw it, 
as occasion may require. There have been times that the same stock has 
been carried in New York for two or three successive seasons, particularly 
the lower grades of cotton, in order to scare off buyers from taking options 
when tendered, which is virtually unsalable from the factor’s table, as very 
few ni use it except to make ropes or the very commonest grades of 
cotton ge Ss. 

The lume of future business. compared with spots, can be best answ ered 
by referring to question No. 1: There is no spot business whatever in New 
York, while the future business will probably amount to 30,000,000 or 35,000,- 
00 bales, buying and — annually. 

The effect of speculation in the past few years has been very disastrous to 
the grower of cotton, for the reason that the combination of probably half a 
dozen houses in the United States has been able to depress the value fully 15 
to 20 per cent more than it should naturally have declined, even in the face 
of these two large crops. This is an argument easily sustained by the fact 
that no planter of any size who has raised and does plant cotton can do so 
at such prices and come out near even. 

I think the passage of the antioption bill could only benefit the cotton 
planters, as the present system of doing business is not based on honest 
principles, giving the seller all the opportunities and the buyer none. 

In the New York future market ‘‘middling’’ cotton is the base, but if you 
buy, you must take anything they want to give you at the contract price. 
The mills can not buy future cotton because they deliver so many grades 
which are worthless for nes purposes. Ihave known as many as 
ten —_— supplied on one contract. hat we complain of here in St. Louis 
isthis very practice. We have written to the New Yoak dealers, but it has 
had no effect. A mill would sacrifice its contract sooner than take much of 
the cotton offered. 

I think the peantee of an antioption bill would benefit the planters and 
bona fide handlers, for the following reasons: The South is bullish on cot- 
ton whether she has it or not. She does not know how much is raised on 
account of the great extent of her cotton-producing lands. Hence, the South 
always buys futures. Not one man out of ten in the South would sell fu- 
tures, even when stocked up with cotton. There are but two sides to the 
question, and the South invariably gets on the wrong side. New York, on 
the other hand, seldom comes out a loser. The commissions paid in New 
York amount to $15,000 to $30,000 per day. Itis a rule that when New York 
buys the South sells, and vice versa, and the South is cut “a-comin’ and 
a-gwyne.”’ The passage of the bill would stop gambling in futures, and that 
would certainly a benefit to the country at large. The manner in which 
New York futures are managed certainly gives no strength to the spot mar- 
ket 

I will read also what Mr. TAYLOR says upon the subject: 

Isuppose anyone would say that New York is not a spot-cotton mar- 
ket. There is no comparison whatever between a future business, largely in 
in the millions, and a “9 business of merely nominal proportions. As to 
a third question, I think speculation in futures has adisastrous effect on the 
price of actual cotton. As an evidence of it future cotton to-day is about 
one-half cent lower in New York than actual cotton. I think the passage of 
an antioption law would be at least a safe experiment, thus allowing the old 
rule of supply and demand to control prices in place of speculation. Only 
one bale of cotton in 10,000 is actually bought and sold fordelivery. Itisa 
well-known fact that in New York as arule the character of the cotton is 
such that spinners do not want it. It is held there asa kind of menace to 
buyers of futures, and delivery of worthless stuff is thereby threatened to 
force settlements. A spinner can not go into the New York market and buy 
cotton for future delivery such as he would want or expect to receive, hence 
the price of cotton, such as manufacturers would want to use, is one-half 
cent per pound higher to-day than future contracts. 


The intention of this measure is also to restore and protect the 
law of supply and demand and invest it with that free action 
which has for some time been taken away by the praetice of 
“shortselling.” By this practice of ‘‘ short selling,” now so com- 
mon upon the exchanges, prices are determined for the entire 
product, and in many cases months in advance of the sowing 
of the seed of thefarm. Thisis certainly one of the troubles with 
our Southern farmer; for this debars the farmer and planter of 
that voice and right in fixing the price to be received for the 
product of his labor and capital which is accorded to other pro- 
ducers. This bill does much to prevent overloading the mar- 
kets of our country with fictitious products simply for the pur- 
pose of establishing low prices on all farm products. Allow me 
to read the following from the report of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, which fully sets forth the objects of the bill: 


To prevent the overloading of domestic markets and the breaking down 
of prices of farm products by “ short sales” made by foreign merchants for 
the purpose of insuring them against possible loss on the purchases of In- 
dian, Egyptian, South American, Australian, and Russian produce, whereby 
the American farmer and planter are made underwriters of the commercial 
risks of the European, by Whom no bonus or premium is paid for assuming 
insurance risks that destroy much of the value of our products. 

That by restoring the functions of the law of supply and demand, now in- 
operative by reason of the limitless offers of the “short seller,” a measure 
Of relief will be given and prosperity partially restored to that great class 
constituting more than 40 per cent of our population who inhabit the farms, 
and whose lacking prosperity, your committee believe, is due, in no incon- 
siderable part, to the peaetice of ‘‘short selling’? whereby the prices of the 
Products of the farm have been determ ined and fixed, during recent years, 
at an unremunerative level. 


To restore to the producer an honest market and such prices as will for- 
low the unfettered operation of the law of supply and demand, which the 
committee believe will be sufficiently remunerative to restore, in part, the 
power of the farmer and planter to purchase the product of forge, factory, 
and mill, and thus bring prosperity to the artisan, manufacturer, distribu- 
tor, and transporter. 

The first section of the bill now reported defines ‘“‘options,”’ which are 
more commonly known as “puts and calls,” “ privileges,”’ and “curb trad- 
ing,’’ and while not recognizhd as “regular” by any board of trade or ex- 
change have been openly dealt in upon the premises of most exchanges and 
= a great majority of the members of such exchanges and yet no successful 
effort has ever been made, and but rarely attempted, by any exchange to 
discipline its members for such trading, the exchanges contenting them- 
ss with a refusal to enforce such contracts by the machinery of the ex- 
change. 

That the exchanges have looked without disfavor upon such transactions 
as are defined in the first section of the bill is manifest from the fact that 
while the protests filed with this committee have not failed to denounce the 
methods and practices of the “bucket shops,’ yet but one such protest 
against the proposed legislation offers a word in reprobation of the practice, 
er among the dealers upon the exchanges, of trading in “puts and 
calls.” 

The reason forthe failure to denounce “ puts and calls * while denouncing 
‘bucket shops”’’ may be found in the fact that most members of the exchan- 
ges deal in ‘‘puts and calls,” while the * bucket shops”’ attract a very large 
and profitable business that with the “‘ bucket shops’ suppressed, would go 
to the brokers operating upon the exchanges, and yet the representatives of 
the exchanges coming before this committee have not hesitated to state that 
dealing in “puts and calls ’ are gambling transactions pure and simple. 
Since, however, it has become apparent that in response to the almost uni- 
versal demand of the people for legislation which shall restrict the power of 
the “short seller ’’ to manufacture — your committee would report 
some bill having that object in view for the consideration of the House of 
Representatives, an effort has been made during the pendency of such bill to 
prevent the members of the Chicago Board of Trade from dealing in *‘ puts 
and calls,” yet so powerless for good is that body that in the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean of March 27, 1892, it is stated that: 

“The Board of Trade has been trying tostop “curb trading” with only fair 
success. Their greatest opposition comes from Pardridge. € agreed to stop 
almost a week ago, but his brokers have continued to trade. esterday he 
informed the directors that he did not care a snap for them and would do as 
he pleased, and had his brokers sell wheat down in the open board one-half 
cent after the regular closed.”’ 

As the closing *‘curb”’ price has much to do in determining the opening 
price of the product the next day, and often absolutely fixes it, your commit- 
tee believe that the exchanges being unable to suppress methods of dealing 
and practices that all admit to be evil and but gambling devices and, yet, de- 
termine the prices the farmer shall receive for his products, that it is the 
duty of the Federal Government, so far as constitutional and practicable, in 
levying taxes for revenue, to protect the greatest of the industrial classes 
from the wrong inflicted by this unnatural mode of determining prices. 

The second section of the »ill defines “‘futures’’ as being a contract for 
the sale and future delivery of one of the articles enumerated in the third 
section made by a party who is not the owner thereof, and had not acquired 
the right from the owner to the future possession of the article contracted 
to be sold and delivered. In other words, the makers of “futures” con- 
tracts, as defined in this section, are what are known as “short sellers,”’ be- 
ing men who constantly contract to sell and deliver what they neither own 
nor have any right to the possession of at a future time, and in order to 
comply specifically with their contracts depend upon their ability to make 
a future purchase of the article which they have agreed to deliver. 

There is abundant evidence that the outstanding contracts of such “short 
sellers” at all times exceed many fold the amount of product available for 
delivery, and it is very generally reported and accepted that the ‘short 
sales’ of the one dealer who defies the directors of the Chicago exchange 
have, for months at a time, exceeded 20,000,000 bushels of wheat, being about 
twice as much as there was of that grain in all the warehouses of that city, 
and the “short line” of this one man being equal to half of the visible sup- 
ply of theentirecountry. This one statement shows how impossible it would 
be to comply with such contracts had compliance ever been contemplated. 

While this section defines what shall be deemed a “‘ futures”’ sale, the pro- 
visions of the act are not applicable to contracts with Federal, State, or 
municipal authorities, nor to contracts made by any farmer or planter for 
the future delivery of the products of his land, either grown or growing, nor 
to any contract to furnish any farmer or planter with any of the articles 
named in the bill which he may require for food, forage, or seed. 

This section of the bill makes it clear that the farmer and planter are left 
at entire liberty to contract for the sale and future delivery of the product 


of their field, as is the merchant tocontract with the farmer and planter to . 


furnish and deliver at any future time any article which the farmer or 
planter may require. 

While this section of the bill is intended to provide the basis for the taxa- 
tion of all “short sales” of farm products, and thus protect the producer and 
legitimate dealer against unfair and destructive competition by the vendors 
of phantom commodities, there is nothing, and there is intended to be noth- 
ing, which will in any wise hamper traffic in actual products. either in pos- 
session or to which the contracting party has acquired the right of future 
possession; but itis intended that this section shall, and your committee 
believe it will, in connection with other sections of the bill, suppress the 
vicious practice of ‘‘ short selling.” . 

Section 3 names the articles to which the bill applies. 

Section 4defines what shall constitute a dealer in “‘ options” and “ futures,” 
stipulates that such dealers shall pay an annual license fee of $1,000 and also 
pay a tax of 5 cents on each pound of cotton, hops, pork, lard, bacon, and 
other edible product of swine and 20 cents a bushel on each bushel of the 
other articles named in section 3 of the bill which are the subject of any *‘‘ op- 
tions” or ‘‘futures”"’ contract which such dealer, as vendor or assignor, shall 
make, transfer, or assign, either in his own behalf or on behalf of others. 

Section 5 requires every dealer in “options” or “futures” to apply, in 
form and manner prescribed, to the collector of internal revenue for a license 
to transact such business and to pay an annual license fee of $1,000, as well 
as to execute a bond in the sum of $0,000, to insure the payment of the taxes 
provided in section 4 and the compliance by such dealer with all the require- 
ments of the act. it also provides that, notwithstanding the possession of 
a license by such dealer, the holder thereof shall not transact the business 
of a dealer in “options” or “futures” while any tax on contracts pre- 
viously made or transferred or assigned shall remain due and unpaid. 

Section 6 provides that the collector of internal revenue shall keep a reg- 
ister subject to public inspection, in which shall be recorded all applications 
for license under this act, and a statement as to whether a license was is- 
sued thereon. 

Section 7 provides that all “options " and ‘‘futures*’ contracts and agree- 
ments pas all transfers and assignments thereof) shall be in writing and 
signed in duplicate, and state the time at which they expire or mature. 


ection 8 requires thatevery dealerin “options” or ‘‘futures”’ shall keep a 
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book in which shall be recorded the date of each “ options” or *‘ futures ”’ 
contract made by such dealer, the names of the parties thereto, whether they 
appear as vendor or vendee, the kind and amount of the articles agreed to be 
sold, and the contract time of delivery, and, when a transfer or an assign- 
ment of any such contract shall have been made, the name of the assignee 
and assignor, and that this book shall at all times be subject to inspection 
by the officials of the Internal Revonue Department. 

Section 9 requires dealers in ‘‘ options *’ to make weekly reports to the col- 
lector of internal revenue, setting forth the facts and items required to be 
recorded in the book mentioned in section 8, and thereupon pay to such col- 
lector the taxes, as provided in section 4, upon the articles embraced in the 
‘“‘options’’ and futures’’ contracts made, transferred, cor assigned by such 
dealer during the preceding week and included in the report required by this 
section. 

This section also provides that the collector shall enter in a register, open 
to public inspection, all the facts set forth in the reports made by dealers 
in * options ”’ and “ futures,” and that such collector shall, at the expiration 
ofeach month, make a report to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
showing the number of such contracts that had not then expired or matured, 
and the kind and amountof the articles emb1aced in such contracts, as well 
as the amount of taxes levied thereon, and that a copy of this report should 
be retained in the office of such collector and be open to public inspection. 

Section 10 provides thatany person who shal! deal in “options’’ or *‘ futures” 
without being licensed so to do, or fail to keep any book or record or make 
any return required by this act, or make any “‘options’’ or “ futures’’ con- 
tract while any tax remains due aril unpaid, or make any “options” or “‘ fu- 
tures’’ contract in form or manner other than as prescribed, or make any 
false, fraudulent, or partial record or return, or in any other manner violate 
the provisions of the act, shall be subject to a fine of from one to twenty thou- 
sand dollars or to imprisonment from six months to ten years, or to both such 
fine and imprisonment. 

Section 11 provides that neither the payment of taxes provided in this bill 
nor the license issued by the collector shall exempt any person from the 
operation of State, Territorial, or municipal ee regulating, tax- 
ing, or prohibiting the same or like transactions, thus leaving State, Ter- 
ritorial, and local authorities at entire liberty to exercise, unhampered, the 
powers of the local government either for the regulation, taxation, or sup- 
pression of the trafiic in ‘‘options’’ and “futures” within State, Territorial, 
or municipal limits. 

Section 12 requires the party intending, as owner or as having acquired th 
right to the future possession of any of the articles enumerated in section 
3, to make, transfer, or assign contracts for the sale and subsequent deliv- 
ery of any of such articles to apply to the collector of internal revenue fora 
license to conduct such business and pay an annual license fee of $2; where- 
upon such collector shall issue to the applicant a certificate authorizing the 
making, transferring, and assigning contracts for the sale and subsequent 
delivery of such articles. It also requires the party so licensed to keepa 
book, in which shall be recorded all the items and facts in relation to such 
contracts which are required in section 9 in relation to “options”’’ and “ fu- 
tures’’ contracts; and it further requires the licensee to make to such col- 
lector a weekly report of all such transactions, in manner and form similar 
to those required from dealers in ‘‘ options” and ‘‘futures;’’ and providing 
also that, in case of failure to keep any book or make any record, return, or 
report by this section required, or failing, when so required, to submit such 
book or record to the inspection of the officials of the Internai-Revenue De- 
partment, the party so failing shall be subject to a fine of not less than $100 
nor more than $5,000. 

Section 13, taken in connection with section 2, wherein are defined “ fu- 
tures,’’ or the illegitimate contracts of the ‘‘short seller,’’ and section 12, 
wherein are defined legitimate contracts for future delivery, made by owners 
or by those who have by purchase acquired the right to the future posses- 
sion of the articles contracted to be sold and delivered, provide a ready and 
practical method, not burdensome to the legitimate seller, of determining 
the character of outstanding contracts for future delivery, in relation to 
which question may arise as to their regularity, and whether they are such 
as to be subject to the tax upon articles embraced in “futures” contracts, 
as provided in section 4. 

Whenever the making of any contract for the sale and future delivery of 
any of the articles named in section 3 of this bill shall not have been re- 
ported as required, or it shall come to the knowledge of the collector of in- 
ternai revenue, or he shall have reasonable cause to believe that at the time 
of making, transferring, or assigning any contract for the sale and subse- 
quent delivery of any of such articles that the party making, transferring, 
or assigning thereof was not the owner of, or not then entitled to the future 
possession of the article or articles contracted to be sold and delivered, it 
shall be the duty of such collector to demand from such vendor or assignor 
proof of such ownership or right to the future possession of such cde goa 
under and by virtue of a contract with its owner, where it is then stored, and 
such party shall also show the amount of the articles of the kind embraced 
in such contract of which the party is then the owner of or entitled to the 
future possession of and the quantity thereof called for by contracts made, 
transferred, or assigned by such party and then outstanding and uncanceled, 
such proof and showings to be made in the form and manner prescribed. 

Upon such proof being demanded by the collector, and the party a 
transferring, or assigning such contract failing to comply with such demand, 
it shall be held that such contract is a “futures” contract as defined in sec- 
tion 2 of this bil! and shall subject the maker thereof, unless he shall have 
a license as a dealer in “futures’’ covering the time at which such contract 
was made, transferred, or assigned, to the payment of the license fee o2 
$1,000, as provided in section 5, as well as to the payment of the taxes pro- 
vided in section 4, and also subjecting such maker or assignor to the fines 
and penalties provided in section 10. 

Sections 12 and 13 give force and validity to the act, and your committee 
believe are necessary to its enforcement and the collection of the taxes im- 
posed, as they distinctly draw the line between legitimate and illegitimate 
contracts for future del ez. and while thus adding to the efficiency of the act 
as @ revenue measure willafford protection against the vicious and destructive 
competition of the “ short seller,” to which the farmer and planter are now 
subjected and which they believe, and which your committee believe, de- 
prives them of much of thatremuneration to which they are entitled. 

While so framing the bill as to insure a considerable revenue, your com- 
mittee has steadily kept in view the object of affording every facility to 
buyers and at the same time decrease the number of such sellersas offer for 
sale only contracts which they expect to adjust by the settlement of differ- 
ences. 


In behalf of the people I represent on this floor, and of the 
great bulk of the people of the South, Mr. Speaker, who are 
mainly engaged in agriculture, I appeal to this House to enact 
into law the wise provisions of this bill, which will do justice to 
all and injustice tonone; and which will enable the small farmer 
to realize on his products what he shoula honestly receive for 
his time and labor. 


Sanne 


McKinley Wages. 


SPEECH 
OF 
DE WITT WARNER, 
NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 26, 1892, 


On the bill (H. R. 561) toamend paragraph 199, Schedule C, of the act of Octo 
ber 1, 1890, entitled “‘An act to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on 
imports, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. WARNER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I[ have no intention of wearying the House 
with a repetition of the details which have been so effectively 
marshaled by my colleagues on this side of the House. Butin 
view of the plea of our opponents that their contention is in be- 
half of the wage-earners in their employ, I do think it proper 
to ask that their present professions be judged by the bitter ex- 
perience of their former ones to which American workmen have 
been treated. 

It can not be too well remembered that the great object of the 
McKinley bill, as stated by the gentlemen who procured it to 
be enacted into law, was to enable them to raise the wages of 
their laborers. During the twenty months, however, that it has 
been in beneficent operation the museum men have sought in 
vain for workingmen in “protected” industries whose wages 
have been raised. 

On the other hand, there have been reported the following 
among other cases of wage reductions and lockouts—in every 
case in an industry which is subsidized by our tariff ‘‘for the 
benefit of the laboring man.” 

I call special attention to the fact that the data below are not 
intended to include either all those of labor troubles within th 
time covered that have been called to my notice, or even al! 
those in protected industries; but that they include only the at- 
tacks on ber by tariff-subsidized industries during that time. 

OCTOBER, 1890. 


October 9, 1890.—If from 700 to 1,000 Cuban cigar-makers go on strike to-day 
in New York City for an advance of $2 per thousand it will be because after 
the passage of the McKinley bill the manufacturers expected the men to 
make the same grade of cigars from poor tobacco they had been making 
from first-class leaves, which, if the men had agreed to doit, would have 
been equal to a reduction of wages. 

October 16, 1890.—The Richland and Nelson miners, at Dayton, Tenn.. to 
the number of 1,200 are on a strike against a reduction in wages. 

October 16, 1890.—Miners and mine laborers are requested to stay away from 
Etna coal mines, Tennessee, as there is a strike there against the reduction 
in prices. The place is crowded with unemployed. 

ctober 21, 1890.—Report from Indianapolis says the cappers at Polk's 
canning factory are on a strike because of a reduction from 11 to 8 cents per 
hundred cans. Polk says the reduction was necessitated by the McKinley 
duty on tin. 

October 21, 1890.—The members of the Leather-Workers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation, Knights of Labor, are on strike at the morocco factory of McDer 
mott & Howard, Schenck street and Park avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., as their 
wages had been reduced from $12 to $9 per week, and more work was ex 
pected of them than before the reduction took place. 

October 24, 1890.—J. Zinger, 28 Fourth avenue, New York City, reduced the 
wages of his cigarmakers last Tuesday. The men struck and their wages 
were restored yesterday. 

October 24, 1890.—Over 1,000 sugar-house workmen will soon be idle in 
Williamsburg, N. Y. The Brooklyn Sugar Refining Company, Kent avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has already discharged over 200 men. 

October 28, 1890.—The silk-ribbon weavers at Boss Levy’s shop, New Yor! 
City, had their wages reduced last week about 10 per cent. The reduction 
has now been taken off again, as the men threatened to strike. 


NOVEMBER, 1890. 


November 8, 1890.—Armature winders of Thomson-Houston Electric Com 
pany at Lynn, Mass., strike against a reduction of wages. 

November 8, 1890.—Spoolers in Merrimac Mills, Lowell, Mass., had thei! 
w reduced 15 per cent; wages of drawing-in girls were also reduced. 

ovember 10, 1890.—The Swiss Embroiderers’ Union has ordered a strike at 
the shop of Helfenstein & Co., Union Hill, Jersey City, where a reduction of 

es Was announced. 

oveniber 15, 1890.—The cotton-weavers at Lonsdale, R.1., have received 
notice of a cut-down. They were getting 53 cents on a 50-yard-long cut, but 
they are to run a fine grade of goods with 5 yards additional in the length 
and will receive but 38 cents a cut. The Vailey Falls and Ashton weavers 
wages have been reduced about as much. 

ovember 18, 1890.—Textile workers should not go to Lowell, Mass., where 
the wages of the mill hands have been reduced. 

November 18, 1890.—Spinners in Clark’s O. N. T. mills at Newark, N. J., 
and Kearny, N. J., have had their wages reduced gradually, and since the 
McKinley bill passed instead of the promised advances there has been a fur- 
ther reduction of oa cent. They now threaten to strike and throw out 450. 

November 20, 1890.—T wo thousand girls employed in the trimming depart- 
ments of the eighteen hat factories connected with the Fur Hat Manufac- 
turers’ Association in Danbury, Conn., were locked out yesterday. Some 
of the factories shut down entirely, while the remainder continued work in 
their departments. 

November 24, 1890.—The vest-makers of J. Rosenbaum, No. 118 Avenue D, 
New York City, are on a strike against a reduction of wages. . 

November 24, 1890.—Baum & Neuhamer, No. 374 East Houston street, New 
York City, have reduced the wages of their 120 suspender-makers, who are 
now on strike Suppo ted by their union. i 

November 29, .—Pressmen in Munro’s Seaside Library office, New 
York City, struck against a reduction of wages. 
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DECEMBER, 1890. 

December 2, 1890.—There is a lockout in Portland, Me., against the lasters 
of Webb & Cushing, who refused to submit to a reduction of wages. 

December 4, 1890.—A committee of journeymen shoemakers has been ap- 
pointed to wait upon the members of the Minnesota Shoe Company in St. 
Paul and endeavor to persuade them to retain the piece system of payment, 
as the proposal to pay them by the week would mean a reduction of wages. 
A refusal to compromise, it is said, means a strike in which 600 hands will 

ake part. 

Occemnnae 4, 1890.—At Brooklyn, N. Y., over 2,000 cigarmakers have been 
idlea month. They make from 85 to $10 a week. 

December 4, 1890.—A report from Shamokin, Pa., states that the Hickory 
Ridge and Hickory Swamp collieries, operated by W. L. Scott & Co., have 
suspended operations until spring. The Hungarians depending upon these 
collieries for support are returning to their native land in large numbers. 
They — remain abroad until spring. Nearly five hundred left within the 
last few days. 

Docume 4, 1890._-The Safe Harbor Rolling Mill, in Lancaster, Pa., has 
shut down for an indefinite period. About 175 hands are thrown out of work. 

December 11, 1890.—There may be a general strike of the 5,000 pottery 
workers throughout the United States, as the association of the proprietors 
of potteries has announced a reduction of wages amounting to 10 and even 
40 per cent. 

becember 14, 1890.—Silk weavers at Trenton, N. J., in mills of Meding and 
of Francke & Duggan, struck against a reduction of from 10 to 25 = cent. 

December 18, 1890.—The large Pond,Machine Tool Company, of Plainfield, 
N. J., has to discharge men because of dullness, instead of employing more, 
as they have said they would under the McKinley bill. Prices of tools have 
been increased. 

December 18, 1890.—The cigarmakers of Harry Hart, No. 23 Warren street, 
New York City, are on strike aganst a reduction of wages. 

December 18, 1890.—A general reduction of ee of 15 to 20 per cent has 
been announced to the silk-ribbon weavers at Adams’s mill, in Patterson, N. 
J.. making the average wages now of about 87 per week. 

December 23, 1890.—The wages of Huffer & Co.’s cigarmakers, No. 207 
Bowery, New York City, were reduced 15 per cent yesterday, and they are 
now on strike. 

December 29, 1890.—The plush-cap makers of A. Weissberg, No. 45 East 
Broadway, New York City, are striking against a reduction oftheir wages. 
JANUARY, 1891. 

January 1, 1891.—Lackawannalron and CoalCompany, Scranton, Pa.; an 
average wage reduction of 20 cents a day. 

January 1, 1891.—Homestead Steel Works, Carnegie, Phipps & Co.; reduc- 
tion of wages 10 per cent by agreement. 

January 1, 1891.—Pullman Palace Car Company’s Works; new scale, making 
a wage reduction of about 10 per cent, brought forward. 

January 1, 1891.—Otis Iron and Steel Company, Cleveland, Ohio; wage re- 
duction of 30 per cent. 

January 1, 1891.—Miners and mine laborers are requested to stay away 
from the Clements and Beech mines at Catawba, W. Va., as the men are on 
short time, and the average pay is #1.18 per day. 

January 3, 1891.—Goldsmith & Wurzburger, New York City, discharged 
their cloak-makers, claiming dull trade. 

January 4, 1891.—Twenty-one weavers in Hargrave’s mill, Fall River, 
Mass., ee weaving long cuts (55 yards) for 18} cents. (Average 
wages of $7.20.) 

January 6, 1891.—At Emil Neu’s United States cigar factory, New York 
City, 48 clgar-makers went out on strike because their wages had been re- 
duced. 

January 8, 1891.—The Frick Coke Company, in Scottdale, Pa., has given 
notice that it will shut down 1,100 more coke ovens indefinitely next week, 
which will throw about twelve hundred men out of employment. No cause 
isgivenfortheshut-down. There are now 4,000 idle coke ovens in that region. 

January 8, 1891.—The shops of the Illinois Steel Works in. Chicago, except 
the blast furnaces, shut down Wednesday night. One thousand five hundred 
men were thrown out of employment. 

January 15, 1891.—Four hundred men have been laid off at the Scranton 
Steel Mills at Scranton, Pa., owing, it is said, to the dullness of the steel trade. 

January 15, 1891.—The Scottdale Rolling Mills and a Works and the 
Charlotte furnace at Scottdale, Pa., haveshut down indefinitely. One thou- 
sand men aré thrown out of employment. 

January 15, 1891.—Miners and mine laborers are requested to stay away 
from Morland, Mo., as there has been a lockout at that place. 

January 16,1891.—About thirty members of the Custom Dressmakers’ Union 
went on strike yesterday at the shop of Boss Schraiber, No. 96 Ridge street, 
New York City, because their wages had been reduced. 

January 19, 1891.—The passementerie workers of H. L. Opper, No75 Spring 
street, New York City, are on strike against a reduction of wages. 

January 21, 1891.—The lasters are preparing for a general reduction of 
wages to be proposed by the Shoe Manufactory Association. The unionsare 
determined toresist the attempt to have their standard of life cut down. 

January 22, 1891.—A dispatch from Cleveland, Ohio, says that sixteen blast 
furnances, all but two in the Mahoning Valley, have been shut down in pur- 
suance of an arrangement reached two weeks ago. Ten thousand men are 
thrown out of work. 

January 22, 1891.—Four hundred men employed by the Leavenworth Coal 
Mining Company, and twenty employed by the Home Company at Leaven- 
worth, Kans., are on strike against a reduction in wages from 4} to 4 cents a 
bushel. The miners are idle. 

January 22, 1891.—A dispatch from Ashland, Pa., saysthat orders have been 
issued from the Reading Coal and Iron headquarters to stop work at the 
North Ashland, Monitor, Merriam, and Otto colleries. How long they will 
remain idle is not known. Several hundred men will be thrown out of em- 
ployment. 

January 22, 1891.—The employés of the Cambria Iron Company, according 
to a dispatch from Pittsburg, have been notified of a reduction of 10 percent 
in their wages, beginning February 1. This will affect5,000 men from work- 
ers to miners. 

January 22, 1891.—The proprietors of the glass works at Bellefonte, Pa., 
have reduced their working force. Dull markets are assigned as the cause. 

January 22, 1891.—The window-glass works in Zanesville, Ohio, controlled 
by the United Glass Company, have shut down for anindefinite period. Fac- 
tories in Bloseburg, Wellsboro, and Covington, N. Y., have also been closed. 

January 22, 1891.—Eighty-five weaversin the Clay & Grovcock mill at Pat- 
erson, N. J., have struck against the reduction of 7} per cent in their wages 
in satin gros grain goods. A similar reduction for that class of goods has 
been accepted by the weavers of the Medina mills. 

January 23, 1891.—Furniture-workers’ Union, No. 8, New York City, wona 
Strike last week in a shop where the hours had been increased to ten. This 
Week the boss reduced the wages. The men areon strike again. 

January 29, 1891.—The Eagle Hill colliers at St. Clair, Pa., operated by the 
Reading Coal and Iron Company, have been shut down for an indefinite period. 
About five hundred men are thrown out of employment. 

January 29, 1891.—One thousand employés of the Bethlehem Iron Company: 
in Bethlehem, Pa., have been informed of a reduction of wages of 10 per 
cent after February 1. Depression in the trade is attributed as the cause. 


January 31, 1891.—The wages of the cigar-makers at H. Jacob’s shop, No. 
314 Bowery, New York City, having been reduced, the men went on a strike 
yesterday, resolving not to resume work unless the reduction be withdrawn. 


FEBRUARY, 1891. 


February 1, i891.—Pennsylvania Steel Company, Steelton, Pa., reduction 
of from 8 to 10 per cent. 

February 2, 1391.—Brooks Iron Company, Birdsboro, Pa., closed and four 
hundred and fifty men thrown out of work because they refused to accept a 
reduction of about 7 per cent. 

February 2, 1891.—Buckeye Mower and Reaper Works, Akron, Ohio;. wage 
reduction of from 30 to 60 per cent. 

February 2, 1891.—The ane Iron Company, Allentown, Pa.; a wage re- 
duction of 10 per cent took effect. 

February 3, 1891.—The cigar-makers of Klee & Son, New York City, went 
on strike yesterday, as their wages have been reduced. 

February 3, 1891.—The boss slipper-makers have agreed upon a general 
lockout, and the men were discharged yesterday at the shops of Joseph Ru- 
binstein, No. 25 Pitt street; Tobias & Co., No. 85 Delancey street; Tasor 
Roth, No. 86 Sheriff street; A. Levy, No. 277 Delancey street, New York City. 

February 4, 1891.—Lichtenstein & Son, of Fifty-ninth street, New York City, 
reduced the wages of their workmen yesterday and they are now on strike. 

February 6, 1891.—Thirteen foremen went on strike yesterday at the cord- 
age factory of John T. Bailey & Co., Otsego, N. Y., against a reduction of 
wages which amounted to an average of #16. 

February 7, 1891.—Jacksonville Underwear Company, Jacksonville, [l., a 
wage reduction, followed by a strike. 

February 7, 1891.— At the coal mines, near Evansville, Ind., 2 wage reduc- 
tion was followed by a strike. 

February 9, 1891.—At the coal mines, Duquoin, Ill., wages were reduced 
from 69 to 60 cents per ton. 

February 10, 1891.—Sixteen thousand coke-workers of Pennsylvania strike 
against a reduction of wages of 10 per cent. 

February 11, 1891.—Packer Colliery, No. 3, at Shenandoah, Pa., suspended 
operations for an indefinite period, throwing six hundred men and boys out 
ot employment. 

February 12, 1891.—Miners and mine laborers are requested to stay away 
from Hanna, Wyo., as the miners are working halftime only. The place is 
crowded with idle men. 

February 12, 1891.—The works of the Ellis & Lessing Steel and Iron Com- 
pany, in Pottstown, Pa., were closed. Thepuddlers refused to accept a re- 
duction from $4 to $3.50 a ton. They offered to work for #3.75, but the com- 
pany would not grant it and closed the works. About seven hundred men 
were employed. 

1891.—Sturtevant Blower Works, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; wage reduction 
of from 10 to 30 per cent. 

1891.—Pottstown Iron Company, Pottstown, Pa.; wage reduction of about 
7 per cent. 

February 21, 1891.—Weybosset Mills, Olneyville, R. I., workmen asserted 
that their wages had been decreased by a change of the schedule of allow- 
ances. 

February 26, 1891.—Notice to trades and workingmen generally: You are 
requested to stay away from Beatrice, Nebr., and especially starch-workers. 
The hands — in the starch factory here are compelled to work on half 
pay. The packers are ey to put up and weigh one-pound packages at 5 
cents per hundred. Thechief engineer receives only $1.75 for fourteen hours. 

By order of Beatrice Assembly, No. 1867. Signed by N. D. Hubbard, master 
workman; F. E. Wasson, secretary. 

February 26, 1891.—Furnace men are requested to stay away from the 
Cherry Valley and Grafton furnaces, Leetonia, Ohio, as there is a strike 
against a 10 per cent reduction. Crowds of idle men here. 

February 26, 1891.—The furriers of A. Herzig, Sons & Co., New York City, 
are on a strike against a reduction of wages. 


MARCH, 1891. 


March 2, 1891.—The lasters at Ryan's shoe shop, Hope and Sixth streets, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., are on a strike against a reduction of wages. 

March 3, 1891.—United Mine Workers’ committee at Pittsburg met opera- 
tors of coke, and refused to accept the latter’s offer of 10 per cent reduction. 

March 5, 1891.—The Big Run Mine Colliery at Ashland, Pa., shut down for 
an indefinite period. The suspension will affect 300 men and boys. 

March 6, 1891.—Illinois Steel Company; 2,500 men idle, owing to their re- 
fusal to accept what appears to have been a reduction. 

March 6, 1891.—The recent reductions at the Glendon Iron Works, near 
Easton, Pa., has brought some of the men down to 90 cents a day and others 
to 8 per week. i 

March 7, 1891.—The girls working at Mrs. Susan Billor’s cigarette factory, 
No. 1732 First avenue, New York City, went on strike because their wages 
were reduced $1.20 per 1,000. 

March 7, 1891.—The cigar-makers of D. Marx, No. 56 Monroe street, New 
York City, went on a strike because their wages have beenreduced. The 
shop is closed to all union men. 

March 9, 1891.—About thirty members of the Journeymen Tailors’ Protec- 
tive and Benevolent Union are on a strike at Bryant & Ondrack’s ladies’ 
tailor shop, No. 314 Fifth avenue, New York City, on account of a reduction 
of wages. 

March 10, 1891.—The*cigar-makers of Rosenthal & Co., No. 398 Broome 
street, New York City, went out on a strike against a reduction of wages. 

March 11, 1891.—The cigar-makers at the Mongolia Cigar Factory, New 
York City, went on a strike, as their wages have been reduced. 

March 11, 1891.—The Cornell Mills, Fali River, Mass. A strike took place, 
caused in part, it was said, by the agent of the company, andjby ‘‘ many diffi- 
culties that have arisen lately through lengthening the cuts of cloth, result- 
ing in a reduction of wages.” 

March 12, 1891.—Knitting mills at Little Falls, N. Y., reported reductions 
in MacKinnen’s mill and Sheard’s mills, as well as in the Saxony mill, which 
has heretofore been mentioned. These reductions were made by cutting 
down the price of piecework. “It may be stated approximately,” said our 
correspondent, ‘that employés who earned $15 a week one year ago can now 
earn but $13 or $13.50 on the same class of work. This proportion will apply 
pretty pany throughout.”’ The duties on knit goods were largely in- 
creased. 

March 12, 1891.—Over 500 weavers at the Wanskuck Mill, at Providence, R. 
I., went on strike because of a reduction in wages. 

March 12, 1891.—The Glasgow Iron Company, of Pottstown, Pa., have posted 
a notice of reduction of wages in the puddle department, beginning March 
16, from $3.75 to $3.50 per ton, and of a reduction of 7 percent in the plate mill. 

March 12, 1891.—The Scranton Steel Mill has given notice to its 750 em- 
ployés of a reduction of wages to take effect on March 15. 

March 12, 1891.—Crane Iron Works laborers, at Catasauqua, Pa., are down 
to $1 per day. 

March 12, 1891.—The cigar-makers at Lichtenstein & Sons, New York City, 
have been ordered to strike because the shopwork was given to tenement- 
house workers at wages that are $1.50 and #2.70 lower than they were before. 

March 16, 1891.—Potts Bros. Iron Company, Pottstown, Pa. Wagesof pud- 
dlers reduced about 7 per cent. 
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March 16, 1891.—Lehigh Iron Company, Allentown, Pa. A reduction in 
wages of 10 per cent was made. 

March 16, i891.—The Norwalk Woolen Mills, Winnipauk,Conn. The weavers 
struck because they had been required to take up new work under conditions 
which caused a reduction reported to be about $2 per week. 

March 19, 1891.—Puddlers ——- by the Glasgow Iron Company and the 
Pottstown Iron Company, in Pottstown, Pa., have accepted a reduction in 
wages from 83.75 to $3.50. 

March 19, 1891.—The Bear Ridge, Beechwood, and Reliance collieries, at 
St. Cleir, Pa., operated by the Reading Company, suspended for an indefinite 

riod. The North Franklin will shut down soon. This adds 2,000 men and 

boys to the number of idle miners. 

March 19, 1891.—Work at the coal mines of Rondville, Hocking County, 
Ohio, has been suspended for several weeks. The miners are in a destitute 
a and the families of many of them are suffering for the necessities 
oO e. 

March 19, 1891.—Workingmen are warned against going to Blocton, Ala. 
More than 300 idle men in town. Those employed work but three days a 
week, and then barely make enough to keep body andsoul together. Wind- 
ers are receiving 4 cents per hour and working half-time only. 

March 21, 1891,—Silk mill at Warehouse Point, Conn. Wages of winders 
and doublers reduced from $1.37 to $1 _ day. 

March 26, 1891.—One hundred and thirty ribbon-weavers in the Pioneer Silk 
Mill in Paterson, N. J., went on strike on Monday against a reduction of 50 
per cent in wages. 

March 26, 1891.—On the 19th instant about 250 of the men employed in pud- 
dling mills of the Old Dominion Iron and Nail Works Company, at Rich- 
mond, Va., went on a strike on account of a reduction of their wages from 
#4 to $3.75 per ton. 

March 26, 1891.—The Lehigh Iron Company, in Allentown, Pa., has reduced 
the wages of its employés 10 per cent. 

March 26, 1891.—The employés of the Chesapeake Nail Works and the Cen- 
_ Iron Works, in Harrisburg, Pa., are on a strike because of a reduction 

n wages. ‘ 

March 26, 1891.—The 1,000 girls and men employed by Armstrong Bros. & 
as _ manufacturers at Pittsburg, Pa., were locked out by the firm last 

eek. . : 

March 28, 1891.—The weavers in the Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass., 
about 400in number, were notified that hereafter they would be obliged to 
submit to a reduction of 12 per cent on the wages heretofore paid and to run 
four looms on the work instead of three as had previously been the custom. 
A strike resulted. 

March 28, 1891.—The Lochiel Iron Works, at Harrisburg, Pa., have shut 


Sown—indetinstely, it issupposed—because of a difference on the wages ques- 
on. 





APRIL, 1991. 

April 1, 1891.—The Reading Iron Company's 2,000 employés were told on 
March 27 that a reduction of wages would be made. 

April 2, 1891.—The wages of the os. of the Reading Iron Company, 
at ading, Pa., were reduced from 3 to 5 per cent on April 1, owing to the 
duliness of trade. The puddlers were reduced 25 cents per ton. 

April 2, 1891.—The Delaware and Hudson Canal Company's collieries at 
Plymouth, Pa., have ——— work. 

April 9, 1891.—Twelve brick manufacturing firms at Trenton, N. J., an- 
nounce a reduction of wages of from 15 to 20 per cent. The reason assigned 
is a falling off in the demand for brick. 

April 9, 1891.—About 40 employés of the New Haven Rolling Mill, in New 
Haven, Conn., went on a strike on Monday owing to a reduction of 10 per cent 
in their wages. 

_ April 15, 1891.--Three hundred shirt-makers are locked out by their bosses 
in New York e. 

April 16, 1891.—Indianapolis boiler-makers were victorious against a pro- 
posed reduction from 28 cents to 25 cents an hour for flange men. 

April 23, 1891.—The weavers of Silberburg & Co., Paterson, N. J., are strik- 
ing against a reduction of wages. 

April 23, 1891.—About forty ribbon weavers in Franck & Dug, an’s silk mill, 
at Paterson, N. J., struck on Monday against a reduction of iS cents per cut. 
They say it is the third cut announced in two weeks. 

April 24, 1891.—The tin and sheet-iron workers employed at the Jordan L. 
Mott Iron Works, New York City, are onstrike against a reduction of wages. 

April 30, 1891.—Mechanics, miners, and laborers are meee to stay away 
from Butte City, Mont., as the camp is crowded with idle men. The largest 
mine has been closed down and more than 1,800 men have been discharged. 

April 30, 1891.—For many weeks now the makers of sanitary pottery ware 
in the various factories in Trenton, N. J.,have beenonastrike. The trouble 
arose through a covert attempt on the part of the employers to reduce the 
wages by posting a new price list. The wages of sanitary-ware pressers 
were reduced 22 per cent. 

MAY, 1891. 
. 4 7, 1891.—The Hopedale weavers have had their prices reduced 2} cents 
yard. 
ay 7,1891.—The employés of the Jacksonville (Ill.) Underwear Company 
struck against a reduction of wages. 

May 7, 1891.—The hatmakers of Melburn, Mass., have had their wages cut 
25 per cent. 

May 7, 1891.—The engravers and chasers employed by the Middleton. Plate 
Glass Company have had their wages cut 15 per cent. - 

May 7, 1891.—The skilled silk weavers of Paterson, N. J., who formerly 
a ta $25 to 835 per week, complain that they average from $10 to $12 
at present. ; 

ay ut 1891.—Willimantic (Conn.) spoolers have had their wages cut $1.50 
per week. 

May 7, 1891.—From the formation of the trust in straw goods the workers 
of that trade are expecting a general reduction of wages throughout the 
country and the dismissal of many union men, as a black list has been pre- 
pared by the managers of the trust. 

May 7, 1891.—The cigar-makers of New York and Baltimore went on strike 
against a reduction. 

May 7, 1891.—The leather-finishers of Solomon’s Newark (N. J.) factory re- 
volted at a 14 per cent reduction. 

April 7, 1891.—The morocco-workers, of Lynn, Mass., struck against a 20 per 
centreduction. 

May 7, 1891.—Thespinners of Lowell, Mass., have had their wages cut3 cents 
per hundred. 

May 7, 1891.—The coal miners of Illinois have had their wages reduced from 
69 to €0 cents per ton. 

May 7, 1891.—The employés of the Crane IronCompany at Catasauqua, Pa., 
have had their wages reduced 10 per cent. 

May 8, 1891.—A strike in the silk factory of Levy & Bros., Paterson, N. J., 
has been caused by an attempt to reduce wages. 

May 12, 1891.—The silk ribbon weavers at S. Weil’s shop, on Wooster street, 
New York, have struck against a reduction of wages. 

May 13, 1891.—The harnessmakers and saddlemakers of Dallas, Tex., are on 
strike against a reduction of wages. 

May 14, 1891.—Miners and mine laborers are requested to stay away from 
Glen Mary, Scott County, Tenn., as there is a ockout at that place. The op- 
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erators offered a reduction of 7 cents per ton, and when the miners refused 
to accept, the mines were closed on the Ist of April. 

May 14, 1891.—The Brooks Lron Company, of Birdsboro, Berks County, Pa., 
has notified the employés of its nail factory that their wages will be reduced 
16 per cent on the 15th instant. 

May 14, 1891.—The journal of the Knights of Labor says: ‘“ Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the manufacturers (of sanitary ware at Trenton, N.J.), even 
before the passage of the present tariff bill, and while acting singly and in 
competition with each other, were making adequate profits and needed no 
further protection; notwithstanding the fact that by the present tariff bill 
duties are so heavy that forei competition is impossible; notwithstand- 
ing the fact that by the formation of a trust they can and do enact a scale of 
prices which must of necessity be paid for their wares, as the people have no 
redress and are at the mercy of the members of the trust, no sooner has the 
new tariff bill been signed by the President than the trust a issues 
its decree reducing the wages of its workmen 26 to 32 per cent on the price 
before paid for theirlabor. * * * Thecontest with the Trenton trust has 
been ended. * * * The workmen consented to a reduction of wages to the 
extent of 7 per cent. 

May 21, 1891.—It is thought there will be a general strike among the miners 
in Fulton County, lll. The men at the Dumfermline mines went out yester- 
day because of a reduction of 10 per cent. 

May 21, 1891.—The Howard Match Company, of Boston, will discharge 100 
men and run on three-quarter time after June 1. 

May 28, 1891.—Miners and mine laborers are hereby warned to keep away 
from all parts of the State of Wyoming. The coal mines along the Union 
Pacific Railroad are closed down, and at this date it is not known when they 
will = started again. Only half time has been worked during the past twelve 
months. 

May 28, 1891.—Nearly all the large cigar factories in Key West are closed. 
Four thousand cigarmakers are out of employment. 

May 28, 1891.—The employés in Fire Commissioner Ennis’s shoe factory, 
Brooklyn, have been reduced 2 cents on a pair of shoes all around, and the 
Euclid Association, Knights of Labor shoemakers, have been appealed to to 
take the matter in hand. 

JUNE, 1891. 

June 4, 1891.—Leather-workers are pepenves to stay away from Little 

~~ N. Y., as there is a strike at that place against a 10 per cent reduction 
n wages. 

June 11, 1891.—Mechanics and laborers are requested to stay away from 
Vicksburg, Miss., as there is trouble at that place, the men being engaged in 
a fight with the Builders’ Exchange, which has combined to reduce wages 
and crush out organized labor.’ 

June 15, 1891.—The manufacturers of cigar boxes contemplate a combine 
in order to reduce the wages of their workmen. 

June 18, 1891.—Mechanics, miners, and laborers are requested to stay away 
from Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio. There are a large number of idle men in the 
town at present. Aneffortis being made by the operators (coal and iron 
ore) to reduce prices. 

June 22, 1891.—The silk weavers of the Butler Silk Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Paterson, N. J., are on strike because their wages have been re- 

uced. 

June 25, 1891.—Fall River's 22,000 textile workers are threatened with a 10 
per cent reduction. 

June 26, 1891.—The Great Anaconda Mining Comment (copper) has shut 
down for months. There are crowds of idle miners in this camp who can not 
secure employment. 

June 30, 1891.—Twenty boys are on strike at Lorillard’s tobacco factory, 
New York City, causing 75 men to stop work also. The boys refused to sub- 
mit to a reduction of wages. 

Hopedale Fabric Mill, Hopedale, Mass.: Wages of weavers reduced 2} cents 
a yard last week. ‘ 

Cocheco Manufacturing Company: Wages of weavers reduced 4 per cent. 

Saxony Knitting Mills, Little Falls, N. Y.: Wage reduction of about 20 

r cent. 

Picerrininc Mills, Lowell, Mass.; Wages of mule spinners reduced 3 cents 
per hundred, 

Bates Mill, Lewiston, Me.: Wage reduction of 3 per cent in one depart- 
ment. 

The iron-mining companies of the Northwest have reduced wages 10 per 
cent or more; many thousand men getting less —— deprived of work. 

Southern Steel Company, Chattanooga, Tenn.: Wage reduction of 10 per 
cent for all employés who were receiving more than $1 per day. 

Emma Blast Gulades, Cleveland, Ohio, wage reduction of 10 per cent. 

A general 25 per cent reduction of wages was agreed to at the Nail Works 
at Bellefonte, Pa., and it was announced that the works would start up on 
next day. The works had been partially shut down for some time. 

We find in the Iron Age an account of the recentreduction of wages at 
Carnegie’s Edgar Thomson Steel Works. The melters receive 65 cents per 
100 tons instead of $1.06; the vessel repairers, 26 cents instead of 37; the ladle- 
men in the blooming mill, 89 cents instead of $1.19. The wages in the other 
departments ‘have been reduced in the same proportion.”” That the men 
submitted to such acut down without a struggle is significant. The past 
has taught them that resistance to Carnegie in the economic field meant dis- 
aster to themin the form of starvation and frequently imprisonment or even 


death. 
Adelaide Silk Mill, Allentown, Pa.: Ribbon weavers’ wages reduced. 
JULY, 1891. 


July 2, 1891.—Cloakmakers are requested to rr away from Cleveland, 

Ohio, as the cloakmakers there are on astrike against a reduction in prices. 
July 4, 1891.—The cigarmakers of L. Stark, Seventy-second street, New 

York City, are on strike against a reduction of wages $1 per thousand. 

July 8, 1891.—Four Brooklyn (N. Y.) sweaters have locked out their chil- 
dren's jacket workers. 

July 8, 1891.—About five hundred families of tenement-house workers in 
the employment of cigar manufacturers Silberthau & Co., Rosenthal & Co., 
Landauer & Kaiser, Hark & Co., and A. Schwarkap, all of the east side, New 
York City, are on strike against a reduction of $1 per 1,000. 

July 9, 1891.—Coal-miners are warned to stay away from Hanna, Wyo. The 
Union Pacific Coal Company has successfully accomplished two reductions 
here during the past three months and is now attempting the third. 

July 9 *891.—Six hundred men and boys in the Broad Top (Pa.) coa! re- 
gions at. becoming discontented because starvation stares them in the face 
on account of the three-months’ shut-down. 

July 9, 1891.—Twenty-six tailors with Jacobs Brothers, New York City, 
strike oa reduction of wages. Tailors say they work fifteen hours 4 
day for $6 a week. 

July 9, 1891.—All but one of the flint and window glass factories in Findlay, 
Ohio, have shut down for the summer. Over 2,000 employés will get a two 
months’ vacation. 

July 9, 1891.—The Penn Iron Works, at Lancaster, Pa., have suspended for 
ten weeks. They give employment to 30 hands. 

July 9, 1891.—The Huntington Manufacturing Company, at Huntington, 
Pa., whichis controlled by the Iron Car EquipmentCompany, of New York, 
has indefinitely suspended operations, throwing 350men out of employment 
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July 16, 1891.—The consolidated mine in the Collinsville coal district, Mis- 
souri, has closed, throwing about 400 miners out of employment. 

July 16, 1891,—Miners and mine laborers are requested to stay away from 
Rich Hill, Mo. A reduction of 1} cents per ton in prices has been threatened 
by the company. 

July 16, 1891.—Workingmen are requested to stay away from Anaconda, 
Mont., aS all works are shut down and business is at a standstill. 

July 16, 1891.—The Cooke Locomotive Works, in Paterson, N. J.. employ- 
ing 1,000 men, will close down in a few days, owing to dullness in the busi- 


ness. 

July 22, 1891—The framers of Boss Dehler, Williamsburg, N. Y., are on 
strike. He has broken his contract with the Framers’ Union by reducing 
wages from 42 cents to 38 cents per hour, and refusing to make weekly pay- 
ments. 

July 22, 1891.—The pants makers of Boss Wieselthier, No. 139 Rivington 
street, New York City, are on strike against a reduction of wages. 

July 23, 1891.—The proposed reduction in the pay of the Monongahela River 
miners from 3} to3 cents per bushel is likely to cause a strike of 6,000 men 
and the shutting down of the works between August 1 and 15. 


July 23, 1891.—Miners and mine laborers are requested to stay away from 


Linton, Ind. There is trouble at that point. The Island Coal Company has 
shut down and men are unable to find employment. 

July 27, 1891.—The tailors of Herzbaum & Moscowitz, New York City, are 
on strike age nst a reduction of wages. 

J uy 28, 1891.—Last week five boss tailors reduced the wages of their work- 
ing girls, Who were locked out when they declared that they would not ac- 
cept a reduction of wages. 

July 30, 1891.—Stark & Co., Seventy-second street, New York City, have 
reduced the wages of their workmen, and the men are now on strike. 

July 30, 1891.—It is announced that the trouble, so far as the Southern lowa 
coal fields are concerned, is far from settlement. * * * If the miners can 
maintain their present stand without the interference of outside labor they 
can gain their point, otherwise they will suffer a reduction in the price of 
mining and other hardship. 

AUGUST, 1891. 


August 1, 1891.—The wages of the Lehigh and Wilkesbarre Coal Company 
miners in Pennsylvania, being reduced from #%1.68 to $1.25 per day, the men 
struck and drove back the Hungarians who had been inveigled by the com- 
pany to do scab work. 

August 4, 1891.—The silk weavers of Hand & Son, Paterson, N. J., are on 
strike against a reduction of wages. 

August 6, 1891.—The protected pottery owners at Macomb, Ill., have cut the 
wages of their workmen 15 to 45 per cent. 

August 13, 1891.—The American Glucose Company, which has factories in 
Buffalo, New York, and other cities, and agencies in some of the large cities, 
has commenced a general reduction of 10 per cent in salaries and wages. 

August 13, 1891.—During the a of 1888, when protective tariff was 
the issue, the employés of the Arcade File Works, of Sing Sing, N. Y., oneof 
the largest file manufactories in America, were promised a large increase 
of wages if Harrison should be elected. This promise has not been kept. 
Wages were reduced last Friday from 30to 50 per cent, according to the work 
done. 

August 14, 1891.—One hundred cloakmakers, cutters, finishers, nd pressers, 
with Julius Stein & Co., 07 Broadway, Freedman Bros., 332 Canal street, 
and a few with Benjamin & Caspary, Broome street, New York City, strike 
because of low wages and a reduction of percentage to pay pressers, etc. 

August 16, 1891.—Mr. John L. Wheeler, of Red Bank, N. J., a prominent 
protectionist, said: ‘‘The potters of Trenton have accepted a reduction of 
10 per cent.”” 

Ragas 17, 1891.—Striking tin and sheet-iron workers in New York refused 
to accept a reduction of 25 cents a day in wages. 

August 20, 1891.—Two hundred men employed by the Gloucester Iron 
Works, Gloucester, N. J., out of work because they would not accept a re- 
duction in their wages. 

August 27, 1891.—A report from Akron, Ohio, says the American Cereal 
Company, the trust recently formed to control the manufacture of cereal 
products, has made a reduction of from 40 to 50 per centin the wages of about 
one hundred women and girls employed in the Akron mills. Finishers were 
cut from 15 cents to 12, day-workers from $1.30 to 70 cents, and the rest in pro- 
portion. Twenty-five of the pu quit work. A similar cut in the wages of 
all other employés is expected. A general strike is likely to occur. 

August 29, 1891.—There is trouble at the Akron (Ohio) Knife Works. Wages 
have been cut and some of the oldest employés have been discharged. 

SEPTEMBER, 1891. 

September 3, 1891.--About ninety people, among whom sixty are young 
women, are on strike at Roebling’s wire-netting factory, in Trenton, N. J., 
against a reduction of wages. 

September 3, 1891.—Trouble is ahead in Fall River, Mass. The cotton man- 
ufacturers are determined to reduce the wages of their spinners and weavers 
in order to bring them down to the European starvation level. A meeting 
of the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association was held there on September 2, 
and it was determined to reduce wages about October 5. 

September 7, 1891.—Smithville Cotton Mills, Willimantic, Conn., speeders’ 
wages reduced $1.50 per week. 

September 10, 1891.—The employés of the Sunbury (Pa.) Lumber Company 
on August 31 received letters notifying them that wages would be reduced 
from 1 to 4cents per hour from September 1. The men held a meeting and 
agreed to quit work rather than stand the reduction. 

September 12, 1891.—The tobacco workers in Gail & Ax’s and Harburg 
Bros.’ factories, Baltimore, Md., let their organization go to pieces just be- 
fore the big trust got hold of the factories and wages are being reduced. 

September 24, 1891.—The employés of the St. Charles Iron Furnace, at Co- 
lumbia, Pa., have been notified that the furnace will be blown out for an in- 
definite period. Nearly 300 men will bs thrown out of work. 

September 24, 1891.—About 100 Polanders went on a strike last week at the 
mines and furnace of the Rock Hill Iron and Coal Company, at Orbisonia, 
Pa. The company refuses to rescind the order for a 10 per cent reduction in 
waa The furnace has been banked and over 500 men are thrown out of 
work. 

September 24, 1891.—The Gap Furnace and Rolling Mills, at Hollidaysburg, 
Pa., which have been idle for some time, were sold last week to a New York 
corporation, which will begin work at once. The works when in operation 
employ 500 men. 

September 24, 1891.—Reduction of wages in the entire cotton industry is 
feared by the workmen at Providence, Pawtucket, and other cities of Rhode 
Island, but they will resort to a general strike rather than submit to a re- 
valent in _ miserable pittance, which is already bordering on the star- 
vation level. 

September 24, 1891.—Detroit City Glass Works men are out 100 strong 
against a 10 per cent reduction. The strike has turned into a lockout. 

September 28, 1891.—The cane-bottom workers of A. H. Audway, South 
Framingham, Mass., are on strike, their wages having been redu 12 to % 
per cent, 

September 30, 1891.—Pressers of Meyer, Jonasson & Co., cloakmakers, New 
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York City, are on a strike because of a reduction of wages from $16 to $14 
per week. 
OCTOBER, 1891. 


October 6, 1891.—The silk-ribbon weavers of Pelgram & Meyer, Paterson, 
N. J., were locked out for refusing to work thirteen hours per day at reduced 
wages. 

October 8, 1891.—The American Waltham Watch Company has announced 
a reduction of 10 to 20 per cent in the wages of 900 of its employés. 

October 15, 1891.—The stocking-weavers of the Kemnitz Company, lately 
organized in Providence, R. L, are on a strike against a reduction of wages. 
The whole concern—bosses, workmen, machines, and all—was imported to 
this country about six months ago, the McKinley bill having killed the busi- 
ness in Germany. 

October 22, 1891.—After a conference between General Manager Schwab, of 
the Edgar Thomson Steel Works, at Braddock, Pa., and the converting 
mill employés, a new scale was settled upon. The wages of steel blowers 
were reduced 40 per cent, of Seapets about 40 per cent, and vesselmen 38 per 
eent. The Other employés will be presented with the new scale. 

October 25, 1891.—Wages of scrapers at Edgar Thomson Steel Works, 
Braddock, Pa., reduced over $10 per month, and the wages of ladiemen re- 
duced 30 cents a day. 

October 25, 1891.—Hainsworth Steel Company, Pittsburg, reduction of 
wages of employés about 15 fer cent. 

October 26, 1891.—The silk weavers of Steinhart, No. 522 West Fiftieth 
street, New York City, are on strike against obnoxious system of fines in- 
troduced by the firm to reduce the wages of the workmen. 

October 28, 1891,—Agricultural implement works at Akron, Ohio, has re- 
cently cut down wages. 

October 29, 1891.—The watch manufacturers of Canton, Ohio, have cut down 
the wages of their men. 

NOVEMBER, 1891. 


November 4, 1891.—John C. Dueber, Canton, Ohio, watch manufacturer, a 
firm believer in a high tariff to increase the wages of the workingmen, gave 
the employés the benefit of 220 percent ‘‘ readjustment” in wages from their 
pockets into his own a few days ago. 

November 5, 1891.—The Unicorn Silk-Plush Mill at Catasauqua, Lehigh 
County, Pa., has shut down on account of the dullness of trade, throwing 
three hundred and fifty hands out of ee. 

November 5, 1891.—The weavers in the Narragansett Mill at Fall River, 
Mass., struck work on Wednesday because of a reduction of wages. Eighty- 
five looms are idle. 

November 6, 1891.—The union men in the breweries of San Francisco are 
to bs locked out in order to break up the union and reduce wages. 

November 7, 1891.—The cigarette-makers have ordered a strike at the shop 
of Monelis & Co., New York City, where, it is alleged, wages have been re- 
duced. 

November 7, 1891.—The laborers engaged in Jones & Laughlin’s mills were 
yesterday subjected to a reduction in wages. Heretofore the men have been 
receiving $1.50 for ten hours’ work and $1.35fornine hours’ work. Now they 
will have to work ten hours and receive only $1.35 for it. 

November 12, 1891.—The entire plant of the Oxford Iron and Nail Company 
at Oxford, N. J., Was shut down Saturday owing to a disagreement between 
the company and the puddlers. One hundred men were thrown out. 

November 17, 1891.-The weavers of Wright Smith's silk factory, Paterson, 
N. J., are on strike against a reduction of wages ranging from 10 to 50 per 
cent. 

November 19, 1891.—The mills of Fall River, Mass., have expended more 
money on improvements this year than at any previous time, and the result 
will be that a largenumber of workers who have become superfluous through 
the improved machinery will soon be discharged. 

November 19, 1891.—The Smith Carpet Factory, Yonkers, N. Y., has shut 
down, and if the other factories of the firm shut down 10,000 employés will be 
thrown out of work. 

November 26, 1891.—The employés of the Oliver & Roberts Wire Mill at 
Pittsburg were on Friday last notified of a 20 per cent reduction in their 
wages. 

November 26, 1891.—Subscription lists are being circulated among the Ital- 
ians in New York City to heip the weavers of the Bennett Mills in Paterson, 
N. J., who for the past four weeks have been on a strike against a reduction 
of wages. The majority of the strikers are Italians imported about two years 
ago. 

November 28, 1891.—The great Pittsburgiron firm of Jones & Loughlin has 
reduced the wages of 500 employés from $1.50 to $1.35 per day. The men say 
they are powerless to resist, and there will be no strike. 


DECEMBER, 1891. 


December 1, 1891.—A dispatch from Anderson, Ind., says that the glass- 
blowers employed at the Pennsylvania Glass Works, which has been consid- 
ered one of the most prosperous in the city, struck this morning and walked 
out of the factory, because the board of directors at its meeting yesterday 
ordered a reduction of 25 per cent in their wages. The company is a coépe 
rative and nonunion factory, and last year paid a dividend of 64 per cent. 

December 3, 1891.—Hundreds of workmen are idle in Paterson, N. J.; as 
many factories have laid off large numbers of their workers. They clamor 
for work in the sewers and other public worksin the city, but the contractors 
have brought carloads of Italians and other ‘“‘cheap hands"’ from New York 
todo the work. An appeal of the unemployed to the board of aldermen 
proved fruitless. 

December 3, 1891.—The famous Dickerson mine on Mine Hill, Hacketts- 
town, N.J., has suspended operations, Ario Pardee, its lessee, stating that 
it can no longer be worked with profit. Hundreds of families will be com- 
pelled to go elsewhere to find employment. 

December 4, 1891.—Wages of weavers at the New York Mills Cotton Com- 
pany, Utica, N. Y., reduced from an average of 85.16 to about $5.60 per week. 

December 9, 1891.—At the office of Cigar-makers’ Union No. 90, it was re- 
ported yesterday evening that the Owl Cigar Company has discharged about 
three hundred people from its factory on Twenty-third street, between Sec- 
ond and Third avenues, New York City. The manager, Peter Miller, says 
that only fifteen men were discharged on account of siack trade. A number 
of members of Union No. 90 are on strike at the factory of Lowenthal, Meier, 
Fulop & Co., Fifty-seventh street, between Second and Third avenues, be- 
cause they were requested to make Spanish work at $9 per 1,000, while other 
manafacturers are paying $18 and #20. 

December 10, 1891.—The men employed in the Standard, Fail Branch and 
Wooldridge mines, near Newcomb and Jellico, Tenn., have gone on strike. 
They claim that the screens or sieves now in use deprived them of a large 
amount in wages on account of their big meshes. 

December 15, 1891.—The Pottstown lron Company, of Pottstown, Pa., man- 
ufacturers of nails, steel rails, structural materials, etc., has shut down and 
will be idle for more than six months. Six hundred employés are thrown 
out of work. 

December 17,1891.—The situation in the bituminous coal regions of Indiana, 
in which some 20,000 miners are on strike, isa gloomy one for the strikers 
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and its outcome may bring the wolf to the door of the many diggers in the 
bowels of the earth. 

December 17, 1891.—The coopers employed at Matthiesen & Weicher’s sugar 
refinery, Jersey City, are on strike against a reduction of wages, brought 
about, it is alleged, by the introduction of machinery. 

December 22, 1891.—District No. 1, of the United Garment Workers of 
America, has declared the shops of Greenburg & Warshaul, 108, 110 Attorney 
street, and H. Rosenberg, 225 Clinton street, New York City, are on strike, 
caused by reduction of wages and lengthening working hours. 

December 24, 1891.—The sheet and plate mills of the Mahoning Valley Iron 
Company, at Youngstown, Ohio, have ceased operations, and will be idle for 
about three months. 

December 24, 1891.—The Union Coal Company has shut down its Shamokin, 
Pa., collieries, and 600 men are idle. 

December 21, 1891.—Union upholsterers should not go to Chicago, IIL, as 
the Hafner & Schone Furniture Company have locked out all of their men 
for refusing to submit to a reduction of wages. 

December 30, 1891.—The R. B. Gage Mill, Pawtucket, R.1., has shut down 
and will be idle for several months. 

December 31, 1891.—At Syracuse, N. Y., 250 coopers, unorganized, were sur- 
rised last week by the announcement of a 10 per cent reduction of wages. 
“hey left the shop, organized hastily, demanded the same wages and a nine- 

hour day, and resumed work within thirty-six hours, their demands having 
been granted. 

December 31, 1891.—Miners and mine laborers are requested to stay away 
—_ Hymera, Suilivan County, Ind. There has been a lockoutsince August 


December 31, 1891.—John & James Dobson, manufacturers of plush in Phil- 
adelphia, have again reduced the wages of their weavers, and they are now 
24 per cent iower than before the McKinley bill was passed. 

JANUARY, 1892. 

January 1, 1892.—The earnings of the weavers in this country averaged 
$15.25 per week in 1888, $11.50 in 1889, $10 in 1890, and $7 in 1891, 

January 4, 1892.—The wages of the 3,000 employés of the Elgin Watch Com- 
pany, Elgin, fll., have been cut from 15 to 60 per cent, and they threaten to 
strike. Several hundred of them walked out yestegday. The company has 
——€ to make good the deduction from the wages of these next pay day, 

ut the workmen are not satisfied with the promise. 

It is asserted also that the eer of the Waltham Watch Company are 
about to strike against a reduction of wages. 

January 5, 1892.—Eaton, Cole & Burnham, proprietors of a large brass con- 
cern at Bridgeport, Conn., posted notices yesterday morning that wages in 
the screw department would be cut from $2 to $1.75 a day, and that ten hours, 
instead of nine, must constitute a day's work. 

In the molders’ department acut is made from $2.50 to $1.90, and in the wo- 
men’s core room a cut from $1.20 to 65 cents. 

One hundred men went out on strike. About three hundred remained in 
the departments where no cut had been made. 

Superintendent Strong says: ‘‘In order to competein our line we have got 
to lessen the cost of production.” The heads of the firm, who have grown 
wealthy in this business, are Republicans. E. G. Burnham was the Repub- 
lican State senator from this district in 1889 and 1890. 

January 5, 18#2.—The Clark Box Company, of Danbury, Conn., has made a 
20 per cent cut in the wages of their case nailers. This is very hard upon 
the men, who have had little work since last May. The Clark Company was 
one of the leading firms to urge the McKinley bill, and they insisted upon 
their workmen voting the Republican ticket a year ago last fall, telling 
them that the bill would be a great ae to them. 

January 7, 1892.—The Journal of the Knights of Labor says: While the 
textile-workers have had their wages reduced all over the country, the Dry- 
Goods Economist gleefully announces that the general outlook in the silk 
industry is excellent—for the bosses, of course. 

January 7, 1892.—Notices of an indefinite suspension of work were posted 
on Saturday at the Red Ash Collieries Nos. 1 and 2, at Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

January 7, 1892.—Scioto Furnace, in Scioto County, Ohio, has blown out, 
and Crawford and Leonard, its operators, announce that the furnace will 
probably never run again. 

January 14, 1892.—The Hamilton Furnace, in Lawrence County, Ohio, was 
blown out in June of last year, and is stillidle. Hecla was in blast for only 
two months. 

January 14, 1892.—Miners and mine laborers are requested to stay away 
from Hartshorne, Ind. 'l’., as the men there are on a strike against a reduc- 
tion in prices 

January 14, 1892.—Girls employed in a Harrison, N. J., electric-lamp works, 
making $10 to $12 a week, have been Cropped, and it is reported that the com- 
pany has been training girls who will take their places at $3.50 a week. 

January 14, 1892.—Stocking knitters at the Jones Hosiery Mill, Bristol, Pa., 
have struck against a reduction of 10 cents a dozen. 

January 14, 1892.—The wages of the finishers at the Astoria Silk Works, 
Steinway, Long Island, have been reduced about 20 per cent. The men are 
considering a strike. 

January 14, 1892.—New Year's Day was not a very happy one for the fami- 
lies of the unfortunate miners and puddlers of Oxford Furnace. at Oxford, 
N. J. The mills of the Oxford Nailand Iron Company have been shut down 
over two months. Nobody knows when they will start up, and when repre- 
sentatives of the company are questioned about the matter they refuse to 
talk. It is a mystery how the people live. In many houses there has not 
been a coal fire for weeks. Every day children thinly clad can be seen going 
to the woods and returning with broken branches of trees to be used for fuel. 
Paic, careworn faces are met on the streets and within the very shadow of 
the house in which the superintendent of the mill lives. The condition of af- 
fairs can be realized only by those who see them. It seems to have become 
a mere question of starving the puddlers into submission. 

January 15, 1892.—The machine wood-workers employed by Boss Hortung, 
New York City, struck against a reduction of wages this week: The strike 
lasted only about an hour, as the reduction was withdrawn as soon as the 
men had left the PR 

January 29, 1892.—The cigarmakers employed at Stiefel & Co.’s factory, 
East Thirty-third street, New York City, are on strike because they were 
asked to submit to a reduction of 83 per thousand. 

FEBRUARY, 189. 

February 6, 1892.—The silk-ribbon weavers of Steinhart’s shop, on Fiftieth 
street, New York City, whe went out on strike against a reduction of 25 
per cent, have compromised with the firm, accepting a reduction of 15 per 
cent. ° 

February 6, 1892.—Several cigarmakers who for ay years were em- 
Ployed by Thomas Plunkett, No. 22 Bowery, New York City, have been dis- 
charged and ‘green ’’ hands were put in their places at reduced wages. Local 
Assembly 2814, Knights of Labor, Cigarmakers, will demand that the dis- 
charged men be relustated. The hand-workers of McCoy, on Avenue C, have 
been discharged and their work isnow done under the team system at a reduc- 
tion of & or % per 1,000. Reductions have also been made at the shop of 
Powell, Schmidt & Co., on Second avenue. Reductions are also reported 
from several other shops. 
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parmeee 12, 1892.—The horizontal wrappers employed at Freeman & 
Smallwood’s mill, in Paterson, N. J.. are on a strike against a reduction of 
wages. 

February 13, 1892.—The general committee of the Swiss Embroidery Union 
has ordered a strike against a reduction of wages at Siemon & Co.’s factory, 
Nos. 144 and 146 South Fifth avenue, New York City. 

February 14, 1892.—Owing to continued depression in the iron trade, the 
Chesapeake Nail Works and the puddling department of the Central Iron 
Works shut down to-night, throwing between two and three hundred men 
out of employment. The suspension may last a month, but the company 
hopes to resume operations in a couple of weeks. At the West Fairview 
Nail Works operations are expected to continue probably a week or two 
longer. They have only been running about two days, after a long shut 
down. The present suspension at the Chesapeake and Central plant is said 
to be owing to the fact that the men would not accept a reduction, which 
would have enabled the works to continue in operation. Itis said the Dun 
cannon Mills also shut down to-day. 

February 15, 1892.—Iron Molders’ Union No. 103,and Coremakers’ Union, 
No. 152, of Geneva, N. Y., are out against a reduction of wages. 

February 18, 1892.—The wages of the puddlers in the employ of the Chesa- 
peake Nail Works, of Harrisburg, Pa., have been reduced from $4 per day to 
#3.50 per day, taking effect on the 15th instant. 

February 18, 1892.—The nail factory of the Belmont Nail Company, a 
Wheeling, W. Va., has been closed down for an indefinite period. 

February 20, 1892.—The aes department of the Central Iron Works. 
at Harrisburg, Pa., shut down Saturday night, throwing between 200 and 
300 men out of employment. The men would not accept thereduction. The 
reduction varied from 7 to 11 per cent. 

February 20, 1892.—The Pottsville (Pa.) Iron and Steel Company will re 
duce the wages of its 600 employés at Pottsville 10 per cent. 

February 25, 1892.—Colrode & Taylor, of the Reading Rolling Mill, at Read 
ing, Pa., on Thursday night notified their employés of a 10 per cent reduc- 
tion of wages, to take effect next week. The firm employs about 630 hands 

February 25, 1892.—The Columbia lron and Steel Company of Pittsburg, 
whose plant is located at Uniontown, Pa., have made a demand for a redu 
tion of 25 per cent in the wages of their employés. 

February 25, 1892.—The girls employed at the Florence Hosiery Mills at 
Paterson, N. J., are on a strike against a reduction of about $2 per week. 

February 25, 1892.—Leather-workers are requested to stay away from Little 
Falis, N. Y., as the men there are on a strike against a reduction in price. 

February 25, 1892.—Girls in carpet works at Thompsonville, Conn., were 
reduced 25 per cent in wages. This is one of the industries that tried for 
more protection from Congress and got it. 

February 29, 1892.—Following the discharge of the puddlers from all the 
furnaces at J. Painter’s Sons’ mills at Pittsburg last week came the dis 
missal of 200 puddlers, Saturday, by Jones & McLaughlin * * * There is 
but one thing to do, and that will be to reduce the wages of the puddlers. 


MARCH, 1892. 


March 2, 1892.—A cut in the wool-sorters’ wages at the Arlington Mills, at 
Lawrence, Mass., went into effect March 1. For nearly a year there has 
been a constant recurrence of trouble among the hands in the Arlington 
Mills. Upon the first notification of this reduction the wool-sorters were 
determined to strike. They claim that this cut entails a serious hardship, 
as those wools which are the most largely used are the ones upon which the 
greatest reductions are made. It is said that 12,000,000 pounds of wool are 
used yearly at the mills, and that the price list.now going into effect will re 
duce the wages of the men in the aggregate 20 per cent. 

March 2, 1892.—The cigar-makers of Hirschorn & Bros., No. 416 East Seventy 
sixth street, New York City, are out against the team-work system and a 
reduction of wages. 

March 2, 1892.—It has been definitely decided by the tin-plate manufactur 
ers that wages on black plates must be reduced. 

March 3, 1892.—We can state that all the nail factories in the Pittsburg 
district are being operated under private management with their men as 
regards wages to be paid for cutting nails. While it is true reductions have 
recently taken place at one or more mills, the men have no recourse in the 
matter. 

March 3, 1892.—A cut from 10 to 20 per cent was made among the piece 
workers in several departments of the Singer Sewing Machine Works, at 
Elizabeth, N. J., and caused great dissatisfaction among the 4,000 operatives 
In some departments wages are reduced from $18 to $14, and from $14 to $1! 

March 3, 1892.—The blast furnace at Rising Farm, Ga., has, closed down 
and 300 men are thereby thrown out of employment. 

March 3, 1892.—A number of puddling furnaces inthe puddling departmen 
of the plant of J. Painter's Iron Company, at Pittsburg, Pa., were closed 
down for an indefinite period last week on account of the depression exist 
ing in the iron trade. 

March 4, 1892.—The clothing cutters of Newberg,-Rosenberry & Co., New 
York City, are on a strike against a reduction of wages. 

Mareh 5, 1892.—Pipe moulders at Sing Sing, N. Y., went on a strike 
nearly two months ago because of reductionof wages. Yesterday the fitting 
molders went out, and now all the foundrymen are out. 

March 6, 1892.—The coal-miners’ scale at Des Moines, Iowa, has been cu 
down from 90 to 80 cents; astrike is imminent. 

March 8, 1892.—Notices were posted yesterday in the three rolling mills o 
Lebanon, Pa., of a reduction of wages of 12} per cent, to gointe effect on 
Monday, March 21. The reduction was made to tide over the dull trade and 
keep the hands employed. 

March 9, 1892.—The action of Moorhead & Co., owners of the V<suvius 
Mills, of Sharpsburg, Pa., in cutting the wages of their puddlers from #5.50 
to $% per ton caused a surprise among manufacturers and workmen. Iti 
looked upon as the opening wedge for a general reduction of the Amalga 
mated scale next June. 

March 9, 1892.—The Mount Hope tron Company, manufacturers of cut nai 
at Somerset, Mass., announces to its employés that, owing to low prices pr‘ 
vailing, a reduction in wages must be accepted by the men on April 14, 01 
the mill will, on May 1, shut down for an indefinite period. 

March 9, 1892.—The knitting mill at Ilion, N. Y., has shut down for severa 
months. 

March 9, 1892.—The 300 employés of Leggatt & Son, axle manufacturers 
of Allegheny, Pa., deny that they have accepted the reduction ordered b: 
the firm. The reduction, they say, varies from 15 to 30 per cent, and 300 men 
only are affected. Although not organized, the workers will strike rather 
than accept the cut. 

March 10, 1892.—Mechanics and laborers are requested to stay away from 
Eldorado, Kans,, as the place is crowded with idle men and wages are 2! 
most down to starvation point. 

March 10,1892.—The Reading Company’s Keystone Mine at Locustdale, Pa.. 
has shut down, and will not be worked again. The mine gave employmen' 
to 200 hands. : 

March 10, 1892.—A general reduction in wages of about 10 per cent is being 
put in operation in the iron furnaces in Birmingham, Ala. 

March 10, 1892.—The wages of the weavers, warpers, and pickers employed 
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by Belding Bros. & Co., silk manufacturers, Northampton, Mass., have been April 10, 1892.—Fifty of the best paid workmen at the Edgar Thomson Steel 


reduced 15 per cent. 
March 11, 1892.—The cigar-makers at N. B. Cohen's shop, 130 East Eighty- 
seventh street, New York City, are on strike against a reduction of wages. 
March 11, 1892.—Reductions of $3.50 to $7 having been made at McCoy's cigar 
shop on Avenue C, New York City, the men went on strike there yesterday. 
March 17, 1892.—The fur-sewers of St. Paul, Minn., are on strike against 


a reduction in wages of 30 per cent. Their average income per week has | 


peen only $8. 

March 17, 1892.—The Mellert Foundry Company, of Reading, Pa., has an- 
nounced a reduction in the wages of its employés of from 8 to 10 per cent. 

March 17, 1892.—T'welve more iron furnaces at Birmingham, Ala., reduced 
wages 10 per cent on Tuesday because of the low price of iron. The men ac- 
cept theinevitable. 

March 17, 1892.—Miners and mine laborers contemplating coming to Texas 
are informed that mines at this place are making but half time and are overl 
crowded With men. No. 1 mine has closed down; No.2 made three days last 
week, and No. 3 two days. 

March 17, 1892.—The Norristown Iron Works of James Hoover, Norris 
town, Pa., were closed down on the 9th instant for an indaefinte period. 
About 250 men were thrown out of employment. 

March 17, 1892.—The Laughlin Nail Company of Wheeling, W. Va., whose 
nail factory is located at Martin’s Ferry, Ohio, have closed it down for an 
indefinite period. 

March 19, 1892.—All the collieries in the district of Mahanoy City, Pa., in- 
cluding the Mahanoy jig and storage yard, shut down yesterday until fur- 
ther notice. How long the suspension will last isnot known. All the other 
mines throughout the valley received notice to stop work until Monday. 

March 22, 1892.—The strike, which for the past two months has been in op- 
eration in the Monitor Iron Works at Sing Sing, N. ¥., caused by a reduc- 
tion in the wages of the pipe molders of from 10 to 15 per cent, was settled 
by the 15 per cent reduction being made 10 and the 10 per cent reduction 5, 

March 23, 1892.—Atlantic Mills, Providence, R. I.: The weavers, 1,000 in 
number, went on strike three weeks ago because they believed that their 
wages were to be reduced by excessive fines and new conditions. They re- 
turned to work and went out again three days later. 

March 24, 1892.—Roy’s Butt Factory at Port Schuyler, N. Y., has been closed 
for an indefinite period. Over 100 men are thus thrown out of employment. 
The factory had been in operation many years, and its suspension is a large 
loss to the village. 

March 24, 1892.—Anna Furnace, at Struthers, Ohio, operated by the Stru- 
thers Furnace Company, has blown out indefiniteiv. 

March 24, 1892.—Fairchance furnace of the Fairchance Furnace Company, 
at Fairchance, Pa., has been idle for the past eighteen months, and will not 
be es oe again by the present owners. In all probability it will be dis- 
mantled. 

March 24, 1892.—The Schuylkill, Tunnel Ridge, and Elmwood Collieries, 
near Mahanoy City, Pa., operated by the Philadelphia and Reading Coal 
and Iron Company, shut down indefinitely last week, throwing 1,000 men out 
of employment. ° 

March 24, 1892.—All classes of mechanics and laborers are requested to keep 
away from East St. Louis, Ill. All trades are overcrowded; there are many 
idle men, and wages are at starvation point. . 

March 25, 1892.—r'he sweating system has been introduced by the cigar 
manufacturers of Lancaster, Pa., since their union employés went out on 
strike against a reduction of wages. 

March 28, 1892.—The Phoenix Iron Works, of Trenton, N. J., which has been 
working on Government contracts, will permanently close. Theconcernlast 
week went into the hands of a receiver, and it is thought best to sell the stock 
an! plant and settle with creditors. The 200 workmen, receiving no encour- 
agement, are seeking employment elsewhere. 

March 31, 1892.—The Mohawk Furnace Company will bank their furnace at 
Geddes, N. Y., about April 1, and will remain idle until a favorable change 
takes place in the market. 

March, 1892.—The iron Trade Review says: ‘‘The one thing in orderis cur- 
tailment. There are signs, too, that the work has begun. Five valley fur- 
naces will quit within a week, we are assured. That all that has-been said 
within these past three months of the desperately unwholesome condition 
of the market was founded on fact appears, on the one hand, by the whole- 
sale discharge of employés and the shuttingdown of puddling mills, and,’on 
the other. hand, by the bad failure of a prominent valley iron firm, which, 
there can be little doubt, will be followed by the blowing out of more than 
one stack.” 

APRIL, 1892. 


April 4, 1892.—The North Franklin Colliery, operated by the Reading Coal 
and [ron Company, is the only large industry in the village of Treverton, Pa. 
It is an excellent mine, but for several years has been worked less than half 
time. A mass meeting was held to-day to consider the consequent financial 
distress. The Rev. W. P. Stringer and John Francis were appointed a com- 
a to wait on President McLeod and inform Aim of the town’s dire 
straits. 

April 6, 1892.—Window-glass factories will shut down May 31. This was 
decided upon at a meeting of manufacturers in the Auditorium, at Chi- 
cago, last night. Almost every factory in the West was represented. This 
action will be a surprise to the jobbers and glass-blowers, who expected that 
the factories would not close before July. As work can not be resumed be- 
fore September, and usually resumption does not take place before October, 
a famine in glass is not improbable if strikes do not interfere with building 
operations. 

April 6, 1892.—The official organ of the Iron and Steel Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, the Iron Age, announces that the association is compelled to pro- 
pose a reduction of wages from $5.50 to $4 a ton for puddlers. 

April 7, 1892.—No. 1 furnace of the Stewart Iron Company (Limited), Sharon, 
Pa., went out of bl&st on the 25th instant. Both stacks are now idle. 

= 7, 1892.-Two hundred blacksmiths in the axle department of Car- 
negie’s Twenty-ninth street mill, in Pittsburg, struck on Saturday against a 
10 per cent reduction in wages. 

pril 7, 1892.—The spinners in the knitting mills of Switsconde, Oswego, 
N. Y., have struck for an increase of 10centsa hundred on all grades of yarn. 
They claim that for three or four months the stock has been very poor, con- 
sisting of from 50 to 75 per cent of shoddy, and consequently they have been 
able to earn only $23 to #33 a month. Unless the jacks are put to work ina 
day or two nearly all of the 600 employ és vill be idle. 

April 9, 1892.—The boxmakers employed at W. Swoop & Co.'s, Memphis, 
Tenn., areout on strike because of the firm’s steady displacement of union 
for scab and cheap labor. In a statement given to the publicthe union says: 
“We do not ask to have wages raised. Our union has never undertaken to 
fix a scale of wages, but every employer pays his own prices. We wanta 
chance to live.” : 

April 10, 1892.—The Keystone Iron Mills, of Pittsburg, Pa., employing 400 
men, shut down a week ago to-day for an indefinite period. 

April 10, 1892.—The numerous blast furnace firms of the Mahoning and 
Chenango Valleys of Western Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio have reduced 
Wages 10 per cent, and several thousand men are concerned. 








Works of Andrew Carnegie, at Braddock, Pa., were discharged this week 
They were replaced by the improved machinery of a “direct process” for 
making steel from pig iron. 

April 10, 1892.—April 8, 1892, wages of puddlers at McIivane & Sons’ Plate 
Mill, Reading, Pa., were reduced from $3.75 to $3.50 per ton. 

April 10, 1892.—The axle-hammer men in Pittsburg, Pa., are on a strike at 
present against a reduction in wages amounting from7to9percent. The 
wages of the blacksmiths at this mill (Edgar Thomson Steel Works) were 
at the same time reduced from $3.50 to $2.75 a day, and their ‘‘ helpers”’ from 
$1.80 to $1.60. 

April 10, 1892.—Notices have been posted at all the furnaces in Newcastle, 
Pa., that there will be a general reduction of wages, to take effect on April 
17. The turn men will be reduced 15 cents, the day laborers 10 cents, and the 
iron men three-quarters ofacent per pound. This will give the turn men $1.75 
per day and the laborers $1.35, which is the same that they had received before 
the raise last November. An operator said to a reporter that the reduction 
Was necessary because of the condition of the iron market. 

April 11,1892.—The cigar-makers of Seidenberg & Stiefel, No. 337 East Sev 
enty-fifth street, New York City, are on strike against a reduction of wages. 

April 12, 1892.—Seyfert & Bros.’ rolling mill, at Seyfert, near Reading, Pa. 
and Simon Seyfert’s mill at Gibraltar, employing 250 and 100 hands, respec 
tively, will shut down this week indefinitely, owing to the depression in the 
iron business. 

April 12, 1892.—Notices were put up in the Pheenix Iron Company's works 
at Phoenixville, Pa., yesterday that work will be suspended in all departments 
oucceeeas shops Nos. 1 and 5 until Monday, April 1s. Thissuspension affects 

,000 men. 

April 13, 1892.—The Quaker Oatmeal Mills, of Ravenna, Ohio, employing 
150 men, have shut down indefinitely. This is part of the plan of the Amen- 
can Cereal Company, ‘‘the oatmeal trust,” to limit production and force 
prices up. 

April 14, 1892.—The girls employed at the plush works in Bridgeport. Conn 
are on strike against a reduction of 15 per cent in wages, 

April 16, 1892.—It was reported that the shut. down of the Spreckels refinery 
in Philadelphia, which occurred as soon as the sugar trust gained control ot 
it the week before, and which threw 600 employés out, is likely to last for 
months. A well-informed dealer says, ‘‘It is also possible that steps will be 
taken to close down the remaining refineries here.”’ 

April 16, 1892.-The Iron Trade Review, in its weekly report, says of trade 
conditions: ‘‘Thus far the mining interest has had recourse to shut-downs 
or curtailments of working force, in a few instances to a reduction of wages 
There is every indication that, beginning at the furnace yard and running 
back to the mine, there will be areadjustmentof the elements ofcost. Labor 
will doubtless bear a considerable share of these curtailments.”’ 

April 17, 1892.—The Reading Iron Company, of Reading, Pa., announces 
that a general reduction will be made in the wages of all employés in a few 
days, ranging from5 to 10 percent. Otherreductions of alike character have 
been effected at Lebanon, Pa., by the Pennsylvania Bolt and Nut Works, 
the Lebanon Iron Company, and the West End and Lebanon Rolling Mills. 

April 19, 1892.—The Norway Steel and Iron Company, at one time the most 
enterprising and largest concern of the kind in the country, to-day passed 
forever out of existence. Thecompany hasceased todo business. The cause 
of this cessation was the tariff. Mr. Albert Geiger to-day said: ‘“ Excessive 
taxation on raw material was what caused the corporation to close its works 
In other words, we are the victims of the rich protectionists. "’ 

April 19, 1892.—The 625 employés of the Boonton (N. J.) Iron Mill are among 
the first to suffer from the threatened general reduction of wages in the iron 
industry. The reduction has taken place in all branches at the mill. 

April 19, 1892.—1t was reported from Butte, Mont., that the upper works o/ 
the Anaconda Smelting Company have closed down indefinitely, throwing 
500 men out of work at Anaconda and 150 miners at Butte. The objects ar 
supposed to be to reduce wages and to raise the price of copper. 

April 21, 1892.—Mechanics and laborers are requested to stay away fron 
Wabash, Ind. Hundreds of idle men are walking around here, and man 
families are starving. 

April 21, 1892.—Of the eleven nail mills in Massachusetts nine are idle and 
the other two are making no profit. 

April 22, 1892.—The 175 workmen of the Kisserly Morocco Factory, Broad 
way and Jackson streets, Camden, N. J., have been locked out. 

April 23, 1892.—Superintendent Pierson is reported as saying in an address 
to the striking employés of the plush factory at Bridgeport, Conn.: “I think 
you should live much more cheaply and not be so extravagant in your mode 
of living. Why don’t you strike against high rent and high board, instead 
ofcreating strife and discord atour factory? I should think the unmarried 
portion of the strikers could easily secure board at #2.50 per week. If you 
curtail expenses in your domestic routine youcan easily make a comfortable 
living at even the reduced scale of wages.”’ 

In reply the strikers say that the Piush — brought them to this 
country on the assurance that they would receive 315 a week at the least 
and that the company guarranteed to pay this sum weekly for a period of! 
three years. 

April 25, 189°.—It was reported that six hundred men had been thrown oui 
of work in the Lehigh Vailey coal region by the combine of the Reading with 
several other railroads. The price of coalto Western constmers has been 
advanced and the production of coal has been diminished so that colliers ars 
working only halftime and the miners for half pay. Wagesin railroad shop 
and of trainmen have also been reduced. 

April 26, 1892.—The Sligo Rolling Mill of the south side, Pittsburg, Pa., is 
closed down and about three hundred men are idle as a result. Saturda) 
night the men were notified of the shut-down, but the cause and length of 
time were not stated. 

April 30, 1892.—The union embroiderers of Newark, N. J., are on strike 
against a reduction of wages 


MAY, 1892. 


May 1, 1892.—Early in April the wages of all the men in the smelting de 
partment of Park Bros. & Co., at their Black Diamond Steel Works in Pitts 
burg, were reducedin this manner. Formerly the men were required tofur 
nish 2,240 pounds as a ton, for which they received #5.50. Out of thisamount 
it was necessary to pay several helpers. Under this new “arrangement” 
the firm requires the mento furnish 2,468 pounds fora ton. The change 
went into effect April 11, and affected at first about 150 workers, according to 
the firm's statement. This is not true, however, for the wages of all the re 
maing employés are based on the wages of the smelters, just as the wages of 
all the men are based on the pay of the puddiers in an iron mill. So the 
wages of all the 2,500 employés of the concern werecut. The smelters, who 
are the best paid workers in the mill, lost about 50 cents a day by the opera 
tion. The other workmen lostin proportion. 

May 1, 1892.—There has been a reduction in the wages of 150 employés oi 
Andrew Carnegie at his Lower Union Mills, in Pittsburg. Seventy-tive 
blacksmiths accepted the cut of about 20 per cent without murmur, but 75 
hammer men struck. Thestrike was over in afew days, as it is a hard thing 
to get work when a man is blacklisted because he went on trike 
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May 1, 1892.—About April 18, M. L. Morris, proprietor of the Iron City 
Foundry, Pittsburg, reduced the wages of molders 20 per cent. About 50 
men were affected. 

May 1, 1892.—Two Chenango Valley furnaces have banked down within ten 
days and a third will go out of blast shortly. If othersections would follow 
suit something might be done in the way of restriction. 

May 4, 1892.—Saturday afternoon notices were posted in the: Delaware 
Woolen Mills at Newcastle, Del,, owned by James G. Knowles & Co., of a re- 
duction in pay of 5 cents per cut—from75 to 70 cents. This being the second 
reduction since February, when the rate was 89 cents, the employés objected. 
There are 100 weavers émployed at the mills, twenty-one >f whom are men, 
and the reduction affected only the latter. Their wages average only about 
$35 per month, and they will not return to work for less pay. 

May 4, 1892.—About forty men and boys are on strike at the wire and spring 
factory of Wolf & Co., East Eighteenth street, New York City, because their 
wages have been reduced 10 to 25 per cent. 

May 5, 1892.—The brick-makers of Philadelphia have beer notified by their 
bosses that their wages will be reduced from $3.25 to $2.50 per day next week. 
A general strike will follow. 

May 5, 1892.—The spider-makers at the Thomson-Houston Electric Com- 
pany's factories, Lynn, Mass., twenty innumber, struck this morning to re- 
sist a reduction of 20 per cent in wages. The men suffered a 20 per cent re- 
duction two weeks ago. 

May 6, 1892.—Cassidy & Alder, of New York City, have reduced the wages 
of their iron-molders 5per cent. A strike is imminent. 

May 9, 1892.—The carpet mills at Palmer, Mass., have been shut down. 

May 10, 1892.—The cap-makers of Harris & Co., 107 Allen street, New York 
City, are on strike against a reduction amounting to 25 per cent. 

May 11, 1892.—Maine has lost her smelting industry. The Katadin Iron 
Works, which suspended in 1890, has now removed to Picton, Nova Scotia. 

May 12, 1892.—Hooven’s rolling mill at Norristown, Pa., which has been 
idle several months as a result of the puddlers refusing to accept a reduction 
from #4 to $3.50 per ton, will resume operations soon, the dlers and the 
management having come to an understanding by which the former agree 
to return to work at the 33.50 basis. 

May 12, 1892.—The Iron Age reported that the manufacturers of the Mahon- 
ing and Shenango Valleys have agreed upon a scale of wages which they 
will present to the Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers in 
June, and that “it is understood that a thorough rearrangement of peeee 
has been made, and that quite a material reduction in the price of puddling 
has been demanded.” 

May 12, 1892.—The Narragansett mule spinners left work this morning on 
account of a difficulty growing out of a scarcity of back-boys and doffers, re- 
sulting in a reduction of wages. 

May 12, 1892.—It is reported that the Union Silk Mill at Catasauqua, Pa., 
has closed becuse 50 weavers are ona strike. One hundred and seventy 
employés are affected. 

ay 16, 1892.—The Cigar-makers’ Union, No. 90, ee that at present 
about 700 cigar-makers are on strike in New York City, and that more 
will strike this week, as the bosses intend cutting down wages by introduc- 
ing the team-work system. 

May 19, 1892.—Miners and mine laborers are requested to stay away from 
Huntington, Ark., as the men who are employed work only two days each 
week and the place is crowded with idle hands. 

May 19, 1892.--Miners and mine laborers are requested to stay away from 
is aa Ky., as the miners here are on a lockout against reduction in 
prices. 

May 19, 1892.—Mechanics and laborers are requested to stay away from La 
Crosse, Wis. A serious lockout in the sawmills of the district has thrown 
hundreds out of employment. 

May 19, 1892.—Mechanics and laborers are requested to stay away from 
Tarkio, Mo., as the place is crowded with men out of employment. Wages 
have been greatly reduced. 

May 19, 1892.—Miners and mine laborers are requested to stay away from 
Wardner, Idaho, as a strike is now in progress at the Coeur d'Alene silver 
and lead mines against a reduction in wages. 

May 19, 1892: 


To workixagmen everywhere: 

Little Rock and Argenta, Ark., should be shunned by every one seeking 
work, as both these cities are crowded with idle men, some actually begging 
to keep from starving. The cotton-oil mills are closing down for the sea- 
son, Which leaves aundreds of men out of suey mens: the railroads are 
cutting down expenses by laying people off. Everything is dull, so keep 
away from here and give the poor men who have families a chance to live. 

JOHN H. ROBERTSON, 
Argenta, Ark. 


May 21, 1892.—One hundred and fifty girls employei in the pearl button 
factory in Detroit, Mich., are on strike against a reduction in their wages. 
The factory was started soon after the passage of the McKinley bill, and was 
visited by Governor McKinley at the tims of the Michigan Club banquet on 
February 22. The girls who were making $3.50 a week will now only beable 
to make 88. 

May 25, 1891.—Mechanics and laborers are requested to stay away from 
Helena, Mont., as the place is crowded with idle men and wages have been 
reduced to starvation point. 

May 26, 1892.—The miners of Booneville, near Terre Haute, Ind., are out 
against a reduction of wages. 


JUNE, 182. 


June 4, 1892.—Silk-weavers are ona strike at Hagerstown, Md. It is re- 
ported that atone mill one ofthe bosses fired two shots at the members of a 
committee who attempted to settle the strike. 

June 5, 1892.—At a mass-meeting of the Cloth Hat and Cap Makers’ Union 
in New York to-day over seven hundred men, representing twenty-six out of 
thirty shops in the city, discussed the grievance of wages reduction. It was 
said that during the last year several reductions in their wages at different 
times have so lowered wages that during the best four months of the year the 
best men have been unable to earn more than % a week. They will make 
an effort to get wages back above starvation point. 

Pitiable as is the lot of these men, 1tis no worse than that of hatmakers 
elsewhere in this country since the McKinley bill came their way. A few 
were ago the hat factories of Bloomfield, Watsessung, and East Orange, 

. J., Were prosperous, and gave steady employment to hundreds of hanis 
nearly all of whom voted for ‘‘protection.” The almost prohibitive duty on 
hatters’ raw materials has caused the business to dwindle until now no millin 
Bloomfield is running on full time, and many of the employés have sought 
work in other businesses. 

June 9, 1892.—About seventy-five weavers in No. 2 mill of the Thorndyke 
Company, at Thorndyke, Mass., struck Monday afternoon against a reduc- 
tion of 3 cents per cut in the price paid for weav: . 

June 16, 1892.—The cotton mili at Arkadelphia, k., is shut down and has 
been for over a year, with no prospect of starting up. 
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June 16, 1892.—The mill at Jefferson, Tex., has been shut down for one year. 
June 16, 1892.—Miners and mine laborers are requested to stay away from 
North Jelico mine, Grays, Ky. The men refused to work at a reduction of 
15},cents on the ton and were locked out. 

une 16, 1892.—The Pittsburg Forge and Iron Company, which employs 
1,000 men in its Allegheny works, has notified its men that on July 1 a gene- 
ral reduction in wages must be made, irrespective of any scale or rules the 
Amalgamated Association may determine upon. 

June 16, 1892.—In Congress to-day Mr. THOMAS L. BUNTING produced let- 
ters from can manufacturers in different parts of the country, noting though 
by one clause of the McKinley bill they are protected by a high tariff, yet 
that by the exorbitant duty imposed by another clause the cost of tinned- 
plate, their raw material, has been so raised as seriously to injure their busi 
ness. Quoting from these letters only the references to wage reductions, 
shut downs, and discharge of a part of the working force, they are as follows 

Buffalo, N. Y.—‘‘ With tinned-plate free of duty I should employ at least 

145 hands instead of 45.”’ 
Baltimore, Md.—We have had to decrease our help about one-fifth. 
Adrian, Mich.—We have used about the same help as before, but paid less 
Wages per day. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—We have had to decrease our help many hanis. 

Louisville, Ky.—We have had to decrease our help 5 per cent. 

New Orleans, La.—We have had to decrease our help about 20 per cent. 

Greenwich, N. J.—We have had to decrease our help. 

Odessa, Dei.—We will wind up making cans from four to six weeks earlie: 

than usual. 

Bridgeton, Me.—We have had to decrease our help about twenty-five hands 

Boston, Mass.—We have had to decrease our help twenty-five hands. 

Boston, Mass.—This means lower wages, owing to less length of time em 

ployed. 

Cambridgeport, Mass.—We have had todecrease our help seven hands. 

Worcester, Mas3.—We have had to decrease our help three hands. 

Arlington, Nebr.—We have had to decrease our help ten hands. 

Belpre, Ohio..—Our can shop is shut till business revives. 

Columbus, Ohio.—One-half number hands. 

Columbus, Ohio.—We have had to decrease our help thirteen hands. 

Fairport, N. Y.—In some branches increased cost of our goods compelled 

us to cut down wages of laborers to meet popular prices. We have to 
plan to do business with an insufficient force. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The effect has beencheaper labor. We have had to decrease 

our help 15 per cent. 

June 17, 1892.—At the conference between the tin-plate manufacturers and 
the scale committee of the Amalgamated Association this afternoon, the 
latter Was astounded at a call for reduction of wages of the most highly 
skilled classes of workmen in the tin-plate and sheet-iron industries. 

This call for a reduction is in the face of the assertion of the manufacturers 
that the tariff put on tin plate by the Fiftieth Congress was necessary in 
order that good wages might be paid American workmen. 

June 18, 1892.—The employés of the Reddaway cotton and linen mill, at Pat 
erson, N.J., are on strike against a reduction which is to bring them down 
to about $7 per week. 

June, 19, 1892.—The Minnesota Mine, at Tower, Minn., employing one thou 
sand four hundred, shut down last nighe by reason of a strike against a re- 
duction of 10 per cent in surfacemen’s wages. 

June 20, 1892.—The executive board of Iron Molders’ Union, No. 218, has is 
sued a circular requesting molders to stay away from Cleveland, Ohio, 
where over one hundred men are out of employment and the bosses are said 
to intend reducing wages. 

June 23, 1892.—The Pottstown Iron Company, of Pottstown, Pa., has given 
notice that beginning March 9 the wages of puddlers will be reduced from 
$3.75 to #3.50 per ton of 2,240 pounds. This will reduce the wages of the help 
ers to 37 cents a heat and other employés in proportion. 

June 23, 1892.—Unless a change for the better takes place in the iron mar- 
ket very soon the great forges of the Chateaugay Ore and Iron Company, at 
Chateaugay. N. Y., will be shut down for an indefinite oe and the thriv 
ing lake village; composed entirely of iron workers, will be deserted. The 
company has thousands of tons of iron piled up atthe forges for which there 
is practically no market. 

une 23, 1892.—Miners and mine laborers are requested to stay away from 
New Cumberland, W. Va., as the men have struck against a reduction in 
prices. Everything is ata standstill. Reform papers please copy. 

June 26, 1892.—Butte, Mont., June 25: Orders have been issued at the Ana- 
conda Mine to reduce the copper output 50 per cent. 

June 27, 1892.—The Amalgamated Association has presented a new scale 
to the Susquehanna and Columbia (Pa.) Iron Companies asking for pud 
dling, the same price as paid this year. The companies say they can not pay 
it. The situation is critical and a strike may result. 

June 28, 1892.—-The Allentown Rolling Mills, of Allentown, Pa., to-day re- 
duced puddlers’ wages from $3.80 to $3.30 per ton, and the pay of other em 
ployés, except laborers, proportionately. Three hundred men are affected. 

June 30, 1892.—All the glass factories at Bellaire, Ohio, have been perma 
nently shut down, the manufacturers claiming that they can not compete 
with those located in natural-gas towns. About 650 men are out. 

June 30, 1892.—The Sumter (S. C.) cotton mills have shut down, owing to 
trade dullness. 

June 30, 1892.—No. 1 woolen mill, Blackstone, Mass., has many looms 
stopped owing to a dull market. 

June 30, 1892.—Ten thousand miners in the San Juan district of Colorado 
will strike July 1 against a reduction of wages agreed upon by the managers. 


JULY, 1892. 


July 1, 1892.—The following from the Iron Age of June 23, 1892, will give some 
idea of the enormity of the wage reductions proposed by the iron and steel 
manufacturers and presented in the form of an ultimatgm to the Amalga 
mated Association of Iron and Steel Workers: 

The price for bar rolling and heating, 2,240 pounds to the ton, has been cut 
down from 70 to 50 cents on a 2-cent card; for boiling, from %5.50 to 8.50; for 
rolling common iron on plate mills, from 72 to 50 cents. Put in tabular form 
some of the reductions appear as follows: 


| New 
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Heating slabs and shingles—Shingling 2,240 pounds. | 
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Heating—2,240 pounds. 
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Ola New 
rate. | rate. 
Guide, 10-inch, hoop and cotton-tie scale. r 
Sizes: 
ofp TOC INO sos gs ch isecdhekuden dwuiles avd cbaccentucsul payee 5.70 
aie POR IN nic venipaetesdpicbalnnaiss maktd omni ntatte wince aniotl 5.15 3.15 
fy RE led nicks <b nrvdate onan anita nukes aaltebdndas cieadncamened 9. 50 4. 35 
© OU iticn harnnas ccidnnsinutadineninmiens daieReiianndn ete-on beniies 3. 50 3. 20 
Nut iron. 
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Channel iron. 
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In general, the manufacturers demand a reduction of from 20 to 40 per | 


cent in wages. The workmen insist on acontinuance of the wages that have 
ruled for the past 12 months. For refusing to accept the terms of the manu- 
facturers 80, ironworkers are now idle west of the Allegheny Mountains. 
Three thousand eight hundred of these were empioyed by the Carnegie Steel 
Company, at Homestead, Pa. The scale presented by the Mahoning and 
Shenango Valley milis in some places does not cut so deep as that of the 
manufacturers of the Pittsburg district, quoted from above, but it provides 
for very substantial reductions. A dispatch from Youngstown, Ohio, dated 
June 30,says: “The fires were drawn at midnight to-night in every rolling 
mill in the Mahoning Valley, and to-morrow morning at least 10,000 men will 


be idle by reason of the expiration of the old scale and the refusal of the | 


manufacturers to sign the new one. 


July 1, 1892.—The weavers of Baum & Byers, Boston, Mass., are on a strike | 


against a reduction of wages. 


July 1, 1892.—Rolling-mill employés in Philadelphia, numbering upward of | 
1,000, quit work last evening because of the refusal of their employers to sign | 
the scale of wages that has been in force for several years. The firms 


affected are Hughes & Patterson, and Caulbert, McFadden & Caskey. 
July 1, 1892.—The New York Evening Post describes the stagnation in the 
hatting industry in Bloomfield, N. J. Four years ago the hat industry in 


Bloomfield gave employment to about 500 hands. Now there are about 130 | 


at work. The factory of Ellor Bros. & Hall, which, when running at its full 
capacity, gives employment to 150 or 160 hands, now has 8% employed, about 
20 of whom are girls. Messrs. Ellor & Law’sfactory, with a capacity of 125, 
has 12 names on its pay rolls, and has been closed during the last week or 
ten days. Hampson & Eller’s factory, which in good times gave employment 
to about 125 hands, was closed permanently last December. Peter Coons, 


an employé of Elior & Law, says that his wages during the last year have | 


not averaged over %6 a week against $15 and over when business was good. 
Mr. Law says the depression is not only felt in Bloomfield, but that the same 
state of affairs exists in Orange, N. J., Yonkers and Newburg, N. Y., and 
Danbury, Conn. 


July 1, 1892.—A committee has been appointed by the Journeymen Tailors’ | 


Protective and Benevolent Union, of New York City, to confer with L. G. 
Ericson, who has reduced wages. 

July 2, 1892.—There are now fifteen window-glass factories in Southern New 
Jersey nailed up tight. The beginning of the depression in this great Amer- 
ican industry began about eighteen months ago, and in theinterval the blast 
of commercial decay has gone steadily on until the entire window-glass 


business is at a standstill. This closmg up of so large a number of indus- | 


tries scattered a large industrial population, many going into other glass 
centers, particularly into hollow-ware factories, and others, unable to find 
employment at their trade, are now working on farms as farm laborers. 


ere are two factories at Woodbury closed, the principal one owned by | 


J. Lamar, who built up a tremendous window-glass business, but was sud- 


Firm name. 


Tucker & Carter Cordage Company 
in a cis dsciibeinecnadhamisaine edie Wh tate Miaidhotghies acta 
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-aumgardner, Woodward & Co 
New York Cordage Company 
Atias Cordage Company 
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Boston Cordage Company 
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Midaletown Twine Company...............-.... 
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American Manufacturing Company (bagging) -..............-.---.---.....-.--- 
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denly obliged to shut down. The Warmicks, at Gloucester, have a plant 
equal to four ordinary furnaces. and employ about 200men_ It is now shut 
down for an indefinite period. At Malaga 75 men are thrown out of em- 
ployment because of the nailing up of the furnaces. Vineland, which has 
two small window-glass factories employing from 60 to 80 men, is now be- 
ing surrounded by weeds and thistles. At Millville, the principle industry 
is the manufacture of glass, but a check has come to the remarkable pros- 
perity of this town because of the shutting down of the window-glass part 
of the furnaces. At Winslow there are two large factories, and at Ateo one 
| glass factory, all of which are nailed up tight. 

July 2, 1892.—A wet blanket, as it were, has been thrown upon the feelings 
of the miners near St. Clair, Pa., by an order issued yesterday at Pine For- 
rest Colliery, operated by the Reading Company, reducing miners’ wages 50 
cents a yard and 10 cents a wagon. 

July 2, 1892.—The Illinois Steel Company of Joliet, Il)., have given their 
men their annual dose of protection. The rod-millmen went out on account 
of a 45 per cent reduction, which they refused to accept. The entire plant 
was then shut down without giving notice to the rail mill, converting mill, 
blast mill, and machine-shop employés what the extent of their reduction 
would be. About two thousand seven hundred employés are affected. The 
management say they have shut down for repairs. Themen say it is a lock- 
out, because the mill is always closed for repairs during the holidays. 

July 2, 1892.—The 200 heaters, rollers, and puddlers, employed at the Helm- 
bacher Forge and Rolling Mills at St. Louis, Mo., quit work Thursday night, 
and yesterday the plant was temporarily shut down. The mill people re- 
fused to sign the scale of wages as in force last year. 

July 3, 1892.—The statement is reiterated that 29 lace makers from A. G. 
J ne Brooklyn, N. Y., are on strike against a reduction in the price per 
rack. 

July 6, 1892.—The file makers of McCaffrey Bros., Philadelphia, are on strike 
against reduction of wages. 

July 5, 1892.—The Harvey W. Pease Saw Company,of Williamsburg, N. Y., 
recently purchased by the saw trust, has been practically closed down and 
one hundred men thrown out of work, just as was done with the Pennsylva- 
nia Saw Company when it was absorbed by the same trust. 

July 9, 1892.—The rolling mill of the Crum Creek Steel and Iron Company, 
of Chester, Pa., is shut down owing tothe refusal of the firm to sign the scale 
of prices, Which provided for the payment of wages at the present rate. 

July 9, 1892.—July Ist the rolling mills of the Kansas City Bolt and Nut 
Works, at Chesterfield, Mo., were closed down and one hundred men were 
thrown out of employment. Thecompany refused to sign the scale of wages, 
which is the same as now in force. 

July 11, 1892.—It is thought likely that the thirty females who objected to 
a decrease in their weekly wages at spinning in the Hamilton Corporation, 
at Lowell, Mass., will be increased by additions to-morrow. 

July 12, 1892.—The Elm City Brewing Company plant,at New Haven, Conn., 
now lies dormant and A. F. Schneider, of the company, says there is no 
chance of the concern ever starting up while the McKinley bill is in force. 
It is dependent upon Canadian barley. 

July 12, 1892.—The Champion Mine, at Ishpeming, Mich., yesterday closed 
down, throwing several hundred men out. The Lake Superior Mine here 
may close down soon, throwing out 1,000 men. The situation is the worst in 
many years in the ore regions of the Lake Superior district. 

July 12, 1892.—Armstrong & Co., Perryville, Md., stove manufacturers, have 
locked out their workmen for the last five months. 

July 12, 1892.—Friedlander & Co. and Goldsmith & Wuerzburger, New York 
City, have reduced the wages of their cloakmakers. 

July 12, 1892.—The lasters in the employ of Clark & Co., Baltimore, Md., 
are out on a strike to the number of thirty. The cause is a threatened re- 
duction of wages. 

July 12, 1892.—The Jews employed in making suspenders at the E. Read 
Goodridge Manufacturing Company’s works, at Newport, R. L., have quit 
work because of a recently arranged schedule, which has, after trial, been 
found to reduce wages far below what they were under the old arrange- 
ment. 

July 12, 1892.—Last evening the officials of the Eureka Irqgnand Steel Mills, 
|; of Wyandotte, Mich., 10 miles south of Detroit, held a conference with a 

committee of employés over the amalgamated scale. Asa result of the con- 

ference the eommittee refused to sign the scale, which provided for the con- 
| tinuance of the wages heretofore paid, and their 400 employés have stopped 
| work, ; 
| July 13, 1892.—The cigarmakers of Correll & Weiner, Forty-fourth street, 








| New York City, are striking against a reduction of $1 to $1.50 per 1,000 
July 13, 1892.—Employés in the Acushnet, Wamsutta, Grinnell, Potomaka, 
and other mills,at New Bedford, Mass., continue to strike against reduc- 
tions of wages. 
July 14, 1892.—The Vanderbilt Furnace, at Birmingham, Ala., closed down 
on the 7th instant. 
| July 15, 1892.—The following statement of the present status of some of 
the firms that are members of the Cordage Trust shows to what extent labof 
| has been deprived of employment by the operations of this tariff-protecte\ 
organization. On the average it takes about 100 employés to attend to 100 
' spindles. 


Ca- 
Location. veone Present status. 
| dies). 
! 

Eid siaaiinaiasis ibaa | Brooklyn, N. Y--.-.--- xc 600 | On about half time. 
i re od sale Rr See 500 | Closed part of time. 
Shel Ses Enctiibn britain | Buffalo, eo a be 50 | Closed part of time. 
iat ade Philadelphia, Pa-_.......} 60 | Shut down some time. 
A eh eR FR GBR IR, 2 2O PSE canine aed 50 | Dismantled by the trust. 
5, beet san ee aS 35 Do. 
set hihi nitirsnaen ss agli | New Orleams ........----| 35 Do. 
ms Cieeabidhe thphnnibndaeiall pd EE aR 5 | Shut down for some time. 
—_ slid. ciasindihenodaeeteamiae TS 700 | Closed one month ago. 
sutiggoduumuiaiasdaaa Cambridge, Mass... -..__! 60  Dismantled by trust. 
apainunies aha ddletalal Xenia, Ohio... .......-..- 130 , Close-1 recently. 
edict painted tesh theulniae Miamisburg, Ohio----_.- 200 Closo three weeks ago. 
irate eniedostmsaatadaned Galveston, Tex--.-......-. 7) Closed sinee June 15, 1892. 

atdudd pan’ Ls ae cares oon <0 | Dism untied by trust. 

Care 6, eee 75 | Close-| three weeks ago. 

LES ll 150 | Closed recently. 

SR anrati tai -| Xenia, Ohio..............| 100 | Closed July 2, 1892. 
dich nate eas | New Bedford --__....-...-} 250 | Closed June 1, 1892. 
ele Nie iii New York -. -- sapien 200 | Closed January 1, 1892. 
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July 15, 1892.—The works of the Creedmore Company, Akron, Ohio, manu- 


more. 

July 15, 1892.—Pennsylvania Lead Company, at Salt Lake City, with a capac- 
ity of 100 tons of ore aday, has been shut down forayear. The Helena Smelt- 
ing Company in Montana was shut down several months in 1891. The Great 
Falls Smelting Company, at Great Falis, Mont., with a capacity of 200 tons 
of lead ore a day, has been shut down for over ayear. The Geist Works, at 
Pueblo, Colo., with a capacity of 300 tons of ore a day, has been shut down 
more than one year. The Fitzgerald Smelting Works, at El Paso, Tex., 
with a capacity of 50 tons of ore a day, has been shut down for soms time. 
The Calumet & Hecla Works closed down three and possibly five of their 
smelting furnaces (20 men to a furnace) July1. The Arizona Copper Com- 
pany (600 employés) reduced wages July 1, 1892. 

July 18, 1892.—The Gadsden Iron Company, of Gadsden, Ala., has been shut 
down since May 1, 1892, and 200 men are out of work. 

July 18, 1892.—The trouble at Singer, Nimick & Co.’s Mill, Pittsburg, Pa., 
between the boss smelters and their helpers will be settled to-day either by 
the return of the helpers under the 8 per cent reduction or by their dis- 
charge. A week agothe wages of the smelters were reduced, and they in turn 
—_ an 8 per cent reduction in the pay of their helpers, producing the 
strike. 

July 18, 1892.—The members of the Goodyear Turn and Welt Shoemakers’ 
Union are on strike at James E. Cozins’s factory, 199 Grand street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., where a general reduction of wages has taken place. 

July 18, 1892.—The puddlers of the Oxford Iron and Yale Company, whose 
mills are at Oxford, N. J., went out on strike to-day, and the mills must all 
come to a standstill. The strike was caused by a recent order reducing the 
wages of the puddlers 50 cents on each ton of iron. 

July 18, 1892.—The Bradford Llron Works, at Bradford, Mass., 
Twenty workmen were employed. 

July 19, 1892.—The Reading Iron Company's two blast furnaces at Reading, 
Pa., will go out of operation indefinitely the latter partof this week. Nearly 
150 men are employed. ’ 

July 19, 1892 


are closed. 


ber of laboring men were discharged from their factories. It is also said 


that this trust is closing up all but three of its mills. 

July 20, 1892.—The iron workers at Belvidere, N. J., are on strike, because 
Superintendent Lukings informed the men that their wages would be re- 
duced 50 cents on each ton of iron on and after August 1 


The Republican Party is the Enemy of the South—The Suceess of 
Democracy Can Alone Insure us Prosperity and Happiness. 


REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 16, 1892. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under considera- 
tion the sundry civil bill— 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It seems that the tables showing how Re- 
publicans have voted during the last thirty years, which I incor- 
porated in my speech, and which expose at one glance that the 
Republican party has always voted against the interests of the 
people and in favor of banks, capital, and monopoly, most seri- 
ously trouble the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] 
and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TAYLOR]. I am not sur- 
prised that the record of their party annoys and troubles them, 
because when we look back and see the distress they have brought 
upon a good and brave people it is well calculated to arouse feel- 
ings of the deepest remorse. 

When the time of adjournment arrived last evening I had just 
completed my review of the financial record of the Republican 
party. I will now proceed to make some further allusions to 
the tinancial history of that period, and will make some reference 
to the Greenback party. 

This is not inappropriate at this time, as our memory of that 
period is refreshed by the appearance of its old leader of 1880 as 

residential candidate of the party which held its convention 
on the 2d and 4th of this month in the city of Omaha. 

The elections of 1874 and 1876 were very favorable to the Dem- 
ocrats, and the Republican party clearly saw that unless the 
Democracy could be divided the Republicans would be over- 
whelmingly defeated. The Greenback party sprung into exist- 
ence, and elected some dozen Greenback members to the Forty- 
sixth and Forty-seventh Congresses. In some cases it was con- 
tended that these Greenback members were aided in their elec- 
tions by money furnished by the Republican executive commit- 
tee. By artful and deceptive promises many men who had been 
good Democrats were deceived and enticed into casting their 
votes for Greenback candidates, thus detracting from the power 
and strength of the Democratic party. 

Many of the Greenback candidates won their elections by de- 
nouncing Democrats whom they were trying to defeat as not suffi- 
ciently Democratic, but after securing their elections they voted 
in Congress with the Republicans and against the Democrats 
upon many matters of vital importance to the interests of the 


i 


| 


It is reported that the umbrella trust, formed a few weeks | 
ago, hasthrown twenty-five salesmen out of work, and that on July 1anum- | 


1 
; , 2 | people. 
facturers of cartridges, have been practically closed down for a year or | 











To such an extent was this carried that it was openly 
charged that these Greenbackers were pledged to vote with Re- 


| publicans at all times when their votes were demanded by Repub- 


lican leaders and managers. If there was no bargain or pledge 
of this sort, then these Greenbackers voted from choice against 
the people and in favor of monopoly. 

GREENBACKERS VOTE AGAINST THE PEOPLE. 


Most of these votes against the peopie and in favor of monop- 
oly were viva voce, or upon division, or upon votes by tellers, of 
which of course there is no record; but when the yeas and nays 
were demanded they sometimes refrained from voting. But 
notwithstanding this a glance at the Journal and the CONGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD shows that the Greenbackers were often re- 
corded as opposed to Democratic measures. ‘To illustrate: 

On April 5, 1879 (RECORD, page 257), a Greenbacker, who was 
elected protesting that he was a better Democrat than his op- 
ponent, moved to strike out the sixth section of the bill, viz, that 
part of the bill which prohibited the use of soldiers and marshals 
at the polls, The same Greenbacker on June 26, 1879 (RECORD, 
page 2365), sought by amendment to defeat the bill which required 
nonpartisan jurors in Federal courts. He also made a speech 
for the amendment, which is on page 2365, Forty-sixth Congress; 
but on June 10, 1879, on the vote in the House to prevent mar- 


| shals and soldiers from controlling elections in the South, when 


the yeas and nays were called 13 Greenbackers refrained from 
voting. 
June 18, 1879, on another vote on same bill 13 Greenbackers 


| refrained from voting upon the call of the yeas and nays. 


June 26, 1879, Mr. Cobb reported appropriation bill, which 
prohibited the use of marshals and soldiers at the polls, 13 Green- 
backers refrained from voting. 

June 30, 1879, the bill was vetoed, and the same day it was 


| voted upon in the House 14 Greenbackers refrained from voting. 


December 6, a bill was voted upon to prevent officers of the 
Government from intermeddling in elections by threats or men- 
aces, or contributions of money, or the use of official patronage. 
The Republicans voted against this, and when the yeas and nays 
were ordered 13 Greenbackers refrained from voting. 

June 28, 1882, on Mr. SPRINGER’S amendment to repeal all 
internal-revenue taxes except taxes on whisky, Democrats al! 
voted for it, Republicans all voted against it, and the Green- 
backers refrained from voting. 

March 17, 1882, upon the vote to increase the powers and priv- 
ileges of national banks, which was favorable to monopoly, 2 
Greenbackers voted with 99 Republicans, and against the people. 

On motion to reconsider the vote, 4 Greenbackers vote with 
105 Republicans. 

On Bayne’s amendment in favor of monopoly, 7 Greenbackers 
voted with 95 Republicans. 

On Buckner’s amendment favorable to the people, 8 Green- 
backers joined 105 Republicans in voting against the people. 

The Greenbackers refused to vote with the Democrats in favor 
of reducing internal-revenue taxes. 

June 6, 1878, upon Mr. Tucker’s amendment to reduce taxes, 
the Greenbackers refused to vote. 

June 28, 1882, upon Mr. SPRINGER’S amendment to reduce 
taxes they again, with one exception, refused to vote. 

In the Forty-sixth and Forty-seventh Congresses there was a 
great struggle on the part of the Republicans to obtain an un- 
fair apportionment of representation in Congress,which was un- 
duly favorable to Republicans and did great injustice to Demo- 
crats. 

March 3, 1881, on this question 6 Greenbackers voted with the 
110 Republicans on the bill favorable to Republicans. 

On the same day, on another vote favorable to Republicans, 11 
Greenbackers voted with 116 Republicans, and on the passage of 
the bill, which was favorable to Republicans, 13 Greenbackers 
voted with 114 Republicans, and on the passage of the bill in the 
Forty-seventh Congress 6 Greenbackers voted with 136 Repub- 
licans. On Mr. BELTZHOOVER’S amendment, which was fa- 
vorable to Democrats, 3 Greenbackers voted against it with 129 
Republicans. 

On Mr. Colerick’s amendment favorable to Democrats 6 Green- 
backers voted against it with 128 Republicans. On Mr.Colerick’s 
motion to reconsider 4 Greenbackers voted with 124 Repub- 
licans, 

GREENBACKERS VOTE IN FAVOR OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


In 1881 Mr. Wood reported a bill to refund the debt in 3 per 
cent bonds payable at the pleasure of the United States after five 
years and payable in ten years. The bill also authorized the is- 
suance of $300,000,000 of small certificates to be used as currency, 
which issues could be redeemed after ont year. The bill also 
provided that these bonds and certificates should be used for the 
redemption of bonds bearing a higher rate of interest and that 
after May 1, 1881, these bonds alone should be received from na- 
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tional banks as security for circulation. This would have made 
3 per cent bonds sell for at least 115. On this measure, which 
was very favorable to the people.and against the banks, the Green- 
backers arrayed themselves side by side with the Republicans 
in favor of banks and against the people. 

On January 19, 1881, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 773, the 
vote was taken upon the passage of the bill; 8 Greenbackers to- 
gether with 109 Republicans voted against the bill and 125 Demo- 
crats voted for the bill. Upon another vote 10 Greenbackers 
voted against it together with 104 Republicans. Upon the re- 
turn of the bill from the Senate 7 Greenbackers voted against it 
together with 86 Republicans. 


The Greenbackers who voted against this bill were De La Ma- | 


tyr, Ford, Forsythe, Gillette, Jones, Lowe, Murch, Weaver, 
Wright, Yocum. 

To show that this bill was favorable to the people and against 
national banks, and that the Greenbackers voted against the bill 
with the full knowledge of this, I will read from a speech deliv- 
ered by Gen. Weaver January 19, 1881\|(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
page 766). In speaking of this bill he says: 

First. By the law as it now stands national banks may use any and all kinds 
of Government bonds to secure their circulation. 

Second. They may deposit in pledge bonds upon which all interest has 
ceased. 

Third. These banks may, whenever and as often as they see proper, retire 
and in turn increase their circulation by depositing lawful money with the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Now, all three of these privileges are taken 
away by the provisions of this bill. 

It showed that President Hayes fully understood the bill was 
against national banks when he vetoed it on March 3, 1881 
(RECORD, page 2433). The veto message says: 

I should not deem it my duty to interpose my constitutional objection 
to the passage of the present bill if it did not contain, in its fifth section, 
provisions which in my judgment seriously impair the value and tend to 
the destruction of the present national banking system of the country. This 
system has now been in operation almost twenty years. No safer or more 
beneficial banking system was ever established. 

Now, the bill passed the House by only 10 majority, and 
the Democrats saw clearly they could not pass the bill over the 
President's veto by a two-thirds vote. Therefore, Mr. Tucker 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 2434) moved that the veto mes- 
sage lie on the table,to be called up hereafter, and on this 5 


Greenbackers voted with the Republicans and against about 125 | 


Democrats, including such men as CARLISLE, BLACKBURN, 


BLOUNT, CULBERSON, FORNEY, HATCH, HOOKER, KENNA, | 
McMILLIN, MILLS, Morrison, Reagan, SPRINGER, and Steven- | 


son. It seemed very strange to see Greenbackers, who were 


elected on a pledge to oppose national banks, vote against this | 


measure. Inreply toan inquiry asking why they voted with the 
Republicans against the bill, a prominent politician said that if 
the Democrats should succeed in enacting such abill into law it 
would so increase the popularity of the Democratic party as to 
enable it to overcome the combined efforts of the Republicans 
and Greenbackers. 

March 26, 1882, on the Chinese question 3 Greenbackers voted 
with 94 Republicans. 

March 29, 1882, on the vote to violate the Constitution and de- 
stroy time-honored rules of the House of Representatives and 


give unbridled authority to the Republicans, all the Greenbackers | 


present voted with 144 Republicans. 
This vote is recorded in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 
4329. Had these Greenbackers refrained from voting the Repub- 


licans would not have been able to commit this outrage upon the | 


Constitution. 

In their efforts to prevent this outrage the Democrats ex- 
hausted every effort possible, and they-would have succeeded 
had not the Greenbackers joined hands with the Republicans. 


On the morning of May 29, 1882, before the Republicans were | 


able to reach the vote to which I have referred, the Democrats 
succeeded in forcing four yea-and-nay votes. The first is re- 
corded on page 4305 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and every 
Greenbacker present and voting is recorded as voting with the 
Republicans. 
he second is on page 4325, the third is on page 4327, and the 

fourth is on page 4328, and in each case the RECORD shows that 
every Greenbacker present and voting cast his vote with the 
Republicans. 

On a vote in the House to seat a negro (Lynch) in place of a 
white Democrat 5 Greenbackers voted with 120 Republicans. 

On vote to unseat a Democrat (Dibble) and seat Mackey, a 
Republican, 7 Greenbackers voted with 140 Republicans. 

On vote to unseat TILLMAN, a Democrat, and seat a negro 
(Smalls) 4 Greenbackers voted with 140 Republicans. 

On vote on the previous question of unseating Gen. Shelly, a 
Democrat, 5 Greenbackers voted with 138 Republicans. 

On vote to unseat Gen. Shelly 5 Greenbackers voted with 140 
Republicans. 

The Greenbackers commenced their career of joining their 





votes to the votes of Republicans and against Democrats at the 
beginning of the Forty-sixth Congress. On March 19,1879, page 
27 of the RECORD, and before that Congress had been in se:sion 
two hours, Mr. FRYE, a Republican from Maine, made a motion 
to prevent Mr. Hull, a Democrat, from being sworn in as a mem- 
ber, the purpose being, if possible, to seat Mr. Hull's opponent, 
who was an extreme radical Republican. This was an insult to 
a sovereign State, the governor and secretary of state of said 
| Commonwealth having certified to the member’selection. Eleven 
| Greenbackers voted with 126 Republicans for this outrage, and 
140 Democrats voted againstit. Mr. Harris, a Democrat from 
Virginia, then moved that Mr. Hull be sworn in as a member. 
Mr. Garfield called for the yeas and nays, and 12 Greenbackers 
and 124 Republicans voted against it, and 140 Democrats voted 
for the motion. 

The 12 Greenbackers who voted against seating Mr. Hull were: 
Messrs. Barlow, De La Martyr Ford, Forsythe, Gillette, Jones, 
Kelley, Lowe, Murch, Daniel LL. Russell, Weaver, and Yocum. 
This vote is recorded, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 19, 1879, 
page 28, 

‘he Greenbackers ended their career of this character on 
March 3, 1883, by voting with Republicans to unseat Governor 
Richardson, of South Carolina, and seating a negro named Sam- 
uel Lee, said negro Lee having no claim to the seat whatever, 
evena Republican election committee having made a report that 
he was not elected. On this vote 4 Greenbackers voted with 119 
Republicans to seat the negro and 114 Democrats voted against 
| it. (SeeCONGRESSIONAL RECORD, second session, Forty-seventh 
Congress, page 3752.) The Republicans, assisted more or less by 
the Greenbackers, continued their efforts to unseat Governor 
Richardson and seat the negroSamuel Lee. Several yea-and-nay 
votes were had. Theyare recorded in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORE, pages 3753, 3754, 3755, 3759, 3760, 3764, 3772, second session, 
Forty-seventh Congress. The Democrats broke a quorum twice 
during the contest, and on both occasions the Republicans de- 
manded a call of the House. 

March 2, 1883, in the case of Sessinghaus vs. Frost, 7 Green- 
backers voted with 119 Republicans and against 110 Democrats 
to unseat a Democrat, R. Graham Frost, and seat a Republican, 
| Sessinghaus. (See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, second session, 





| Forty-seventh Congress, page 3631.) 
GREENBACKERS VOTE WITH REPUBLICANS FOR HIGH-TARIF?F TAX 


But worse than all that, in the great struggle made by Demo- 
crats to defeat the iniquitous tariff act of March 3, 1883, many of 
the Greenbackers voted with the Republicans and against the 
people. On the vote to establish the Tariff Commission, 6 Green- 
backers voted with the 117 Republicans and against 58 Demo- 
rats, and on the vote on the bill 4 Greenbackers voted with 136 
tepublicans against 112 Democrats. 

On vote to reduce the tariff tax fhe Greenbackers very gener- 
| ally voted with the Republicans against the Democrats, and on 
vot: to increase the tariff tax the Greenbackers again voted with 
the Republicans and against the Democrats. 

June 6, 1882, on bill to more than double tariff tax upon 
| woolen goods all the Greenbackers who voted cast their vote 
| 


¢ 
I 


with the Republicans for this iniquity. 

On January 12, 1880, 4 Greenbackers voted with 99 Republic- 
ans against free trade on salt, and on March 8, 1880, upon the 
same subject, 7 Greenbackers voted with 97 Republicans. 

March 8, 1880,on Mr. Samford’s bill to reduce the tariff on arti- 

| cles used by the poor 50 per cent, 8 Greenbackers voted with 102 
| Republicans against the measure. 

| March 23, 1880, on Mr. Townshend’s bill to put salt and many 
other articles on the free list,5 Greenbackers voted with 100 Re- 
publicans. On a second vote regarding the subject 8 Green- 
backers voted with 108 Republicans, and on a third vote on this 
subject 7 Greenbackers voted with 105 Republicans. 

March 30, 1882, on Tariff Commission, 4 Greenbackers voted 
with 113 Republicans. On second vote 6 Greenbackers voted 
| with 124 Republicans. When the bill passed 7 Greenbackers 

voted with 116 Republicans. 

On June 6, 1882, 5 Greenbackers voted with 99 Republicans 
against abolishing the tariff tax on trace chains. 

| On December 16, 1881, on the election of officers of the House 
of Representatives, upon the vote whether the officers of the 
House should be Democraticor Republican, § Greenbackers voted 
with 147 Republicans for the Republican officers and against 
Democratic officers. 

[ will now present a table showing the recorded vote on twenty- 
two measures intreduced by Republicans, in which Greenback- 
ers voted with Republicans in favor of these measures, all of 
which were to benefit banks and monopoly, and against the in- 
| terests of the people. I also present a table which shows the 
| recorded vo‘e upon sixteen measures introduced by Democrats, 
in which Greenbackers voted with Republicans and against these 
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measures, and in favor of banks and monopoly, and against the 
yeople. 
| In these tables I have included some votes which are purely 
political in which Greenbackers voted with Republicans. 
I say these votes were political, because they were efforts to 
unseat Democrats and seat Republicans in their places, so as to 
give increased strength to the Republican party. 


Votes in the House of Representatives upon Republican measures in the interests 
of banks ane monopolies and against the interests of the people. 


Demo- | Republicans 
cratic and Green- 
votes | backers in fa- 

against} Vor of banks 
banks | and monopo- 




















and mo- lies and 
Date. Character of measure. nopo- | against inter- 
| lies and ests of the 
in the people. 
ee Gi anna 
ests 0 reen- 
| the peo- aoe back- 
ple. "| ers. 
Mar. 8, 1880 | On referring a bill to reduce taxes to a 84 97 7 
| committee to prevent its passage. 
Mar. 23,1880 | Vote to delay and defeat Mr. Town- 94 108 8 
| shend’s bill to place salt, printin 
type, printing paper, chemicals, an 
materials used in making paper 
upon the free list. 
Do. On Garfield’s motion to defeat Town- 84 105 7 
shend’s bill by referring it to com- 
mittee. 
Mar. 3, 1881 | Ona portionment of representation 127 110 6 
at 322, which was favorable to Re- 
publicans. 
Do. On motion to fix representation at 120 H6 il 
319, which was also favorable to Re- 
publicans. 
Do. On passage of the bill favorable to Re- 113 114 13 
publicans. 
Feb. 17,1882 | Mr. Anderson moved to fix the House 100 136 6 
of Representatives at 325members. 
Mar. 17,1882 | On Mr. Cameron’s amendment favor- 86 99 2 
able to national banks and to Repub- 
licans. 
Do. On reconsidering the above vote...... 87 105 4 
Mar. 20, 1882 | Mr. Kelley’s motion to consider the 55 113 4 
| ‘Tariff Commission. 
Mar. 23,1882 | Mr. Kasson’s amendment favorable 96 94 3 
to Chinege. 
May 6,1882 | Tariff Commission bill passed _........ 75 116 7 
May 29,1882 | Page 4325 of the RECORD Mr. REED’S |......... 142 8 
| motion to lay Mr.Randall’s motion 
| on the table. 
May 29, 1882 | Page 4328 of RECORD Mr. REED’S de- |......... 142 9 
mand for previous question on un- 
constitutional rule. 
Do. | On vote to give Republicans unlim- |_.......-. 141 9 
ited and unbridled authority. 
Do. To seat a negro (Lynth) in place of a 93 120 5 
white Democrat. 
Do. In unseating Dibble and seating |......... 140 7 
Mackey. 
Do. In unseating Tiliman and seating a |......... 140 4 
negro (Smalls). 
Do. On the previous question of unseat- |......... 138 5 
ing Shelly. 
Do. On the vote to unseat Shelly..........)........- 140 5 
Mar. 19, 1879 | On Frye’s motion against Hall and in 140 126 il 
| favor of a Republican. 
Mar. 20, 1882 | On tariff commission. ............ ...- 58 117 6 
July 3,1882 | Mr. Kelley’s motion to increase tariff 46 108 4 
on knit goods from 35 per cent to 
100 per cent. 
July 26,1882 | Motion to recommit Mr. Tucker's bill 71 96 3 
in favor of free American ships. 
Mar. 2,1882 | To unseat a Democrat (Frost) and 110 119 7 
| seat a Republican. ‘ 
Mar, 3, 1883 | Vote on tariff bill............-.......... 112 136 4 
Do. On vote to seat a negro and unseat a 114 119 o 
Democrat. 





Votes in the House cf Representatives upon Democratic measures against banks 
and monopolies and in the interests of the people. 








Mar. 19,1879 | On Mr. Harris’ motion to seat a 140 124 12 
Democrat, 

Jan. 12,1880 | Bill to make salt free of duty .......... 99 99 4 

Mar. 8, 1880 | On motion against Mr. Samford’s bill 81 102 8 


| toreduce tariff 50 per cent on many 
articies used by laboring people, and 
to make printing paper, type, and 
| _ material free. 
Mar. 23,1880 | Mr. Nicholls’ motion favorable to 110 100 5 
bill to place salt, printing type, 
printing paper, chemicals, and ma- 
terials used in making paper upon 
the free list. 
1881 | Mr. Wood's bill torefund in 3 percent 124 104 10 
bonds, redeemable at the pleasure 
of the United States after one year. 





vom the same bill came back to the 113 86 7 
ouse. 
Jan. 19,1881 | Funding debt and destruction of na- 125 109 8 


tional-bank system. 





Votes in the House of Representatives upon Democratic measures, etc.—Cont'd. 





Demo-| Republicans 
cratic | and Green- 
votes | backers in fa- 
against | vor of banks 
banks | and monopo- 








June 6,1882 | On bill to abolish duty on trace chains 67 


and mo- lies and 
Date. Character of measure. nopo- | against inter- 
lies an ests of the 
in the people. 
ee, oo ——— 
ests 0 Gree 
the peo-/Repub-| 0)" 
ple. licans. ere 
Dec. 6,1881 | On motion toelect Democratic officers 121 147 s 
of the House. 
Mar. 17,1882 | Mr. Bland’s bill for substituting 66 114 5 
United States currency for national- 
bank notes. 
May 6,1882 | Mr. Mills in favor of resolution that 74 124 6 
no more money shall be collected 
than is necessary for the wants of 
the Government economically ad- 
ministered; that the maximum 
revenue duty should be imposed on 
all luxuries; that duties should be 
ad valorem, and fraudulent invoices 
revented, and that duty should be 
mposed so as to operate equally 
throughout the Union. 
May 18,1882 | Mr. Buckner’s amendment restrict- 56 105 ~ 
ing national banks and favoring 
people. 
BO ace Mr. Beltzhoover’s amendment to pre- 109 129 3 
vent gerrymandering. 
WO -ckties Mr. Colerick moved to fix the House 94 128 6 
of Representatives at 316, favorable : 
to the Democrats. 
TO aint Mr. Colerick moved to reconsider -.-__. 99 124 4 
May 29,1882 | On Mr. Blackburn's motion to delay |......... 138 8 
vote on rule, page 4305. 
May 29,1882 | On Mr. Kenna’s motion, page 4327. ___. Saito matas ‘<< « 
» 
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This record should admonish every true lover of his country 
that there is but one way on earth to restore our country to peace 
and prosperity; that there is but one wav to reéstablish the 
South and the rural sections upon the principles which governed 
when we were happy and prosperous, and that one way is to 
place every department of the Government under the control of 
true and unquestioned Democrats. 


THE FORCE-BILL INFAMY. 


We have been admonished of this by the course of the Repub- 
lican party in other questions than finance. Two years ago all 
the powers of the Republican party were exercised to enact a 
force bill, which authorized the use of the marshals and soldiers 
at the polls, the purpose being to seize the Government and to 
deprive the people of any voice in its administration, and the evi- 
dence is abundant that this nefarious design is a cherished pur 
pose of the Republican party. 

The platform of their national convention proclaims it and 
their candidate for President is an aknowledged champion of 
this method of revolutionizing the Government. OF course the 
Republicans endeavored to disguise their true purposes. It would 
therefore be proper for me to submit some views which have oc- 
curred tome as to the far-reaching effect of a law which would 
place all the machinery of Federal elections in the hands of tho 
central Government. That it would destroy the beautiful equi- 
pois? which does so much to give stability to our Government 
and promises for it ever-enduring permanence, there can be no 
doubt. I also wish in that connection to make some statements 
as to the experience of the psople of Alabama during the period 
they were governed by officers holding their power by virtue of 
an election controlled by Federal officials. 

The remarkable speech of Mr. Kennedy of Ohio on September 
3, 1890, confirms our apprehensions as to the dire purpose of the 
more extreme Republican leaders regarding the Southern States. 
In that speech he denounced Republicans who hesitated in the 
support of the bill as traitorsand Judas Iseariots. In referring 
to the action of the Senatorial caucus in postponing action on the 
bill, he says: 

Every Democrat in the land is to-day applauding the action of the Repub 
lican Senatorial caucus. 

He also speaks of — 

, — anxiety and interest manifestei everywhere by Democrats for its de- 
eal. 

Mark, he unquestionably says that every Democrat in the land 
manifested anxiety for its defeat and applauded the action of the 
Senate. ‘‘Every Democrat” includes every one of the 4,000,000 
Democrats from the States north of the Chio and Potomac; and 
the fact that Mr. Kennedy testifies that every one was opposed 
to the bill is abundant proof that the best men of the North 
understood the evil and fearful purposes of its advocates. 











SPOLLSMEN NOW CONTROL THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


It is becoming evident that there are two Republican parties 
in the North; one composed of men who believe in the principles 
which were advocated by those who claimed for it grand and no- 
ble purposes, who seek its preservation because they believe that 
under its principles perfect liberty, Christian precepts, progress, 
civilization, the happiness and welfare of mankind can be main- 
tained; the other comprising those who care for nothing and 
seek for nothing but increase of power, their personal aggran- 
dizement, and the opportunity given them for spoil and plun- 
der. 

It is the latter party that demands a bill which would give 
them a clutch on the Government and the Treasury which could 
never be loosed. It is this character of men who in 1883, by 
bribery and fraud obtained control of the House of Representa- 
tives, and it is such men who seek by force and fraud and their 
own counting and certifying, to retain permanent control of the 
Government. This Republican party is now dominant in most 
of the Republican States ofthe North, and the better elements 
of all parties are alarmed at its audacity and disregard of the 
best interests of the people. 

On September 24, 1890, the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Ken- 
nedy, made another speech reiterating his demand for the pas- 
sage of the force bill and denouncing any Republican who did not 
accede to the extreme views he expressed. The country had 
then had three weeks in which to read and contemplate his ad- 
vocacy of imperial methods. In his anxiety to give proof that 
his demand that the force bill be put into execution was not ap- 
proved by the Democratic press he said: 

I hold in my hand clippings from various newspapers throughout all 
America, and I testify to you here to-day that in all of these lines there is 
not one single Democratic paper that has approved my speech on this floor 

If the statement is true, and I am confident that it is, I beg to 
ask if there could be much higher proof of the dangerous and 
evil character of the bill and the utter disregard of right and 
reason which actuates the Republican members of the present 
Congress. That the bill is opposed by every one of the great 
conservative papers throughout all America ought to be sutffi- 
cient condemnation of the measure. 

DECEPTION AND INSINCERITY OF REPUBLICANS. 

In order to show that the Republican press and the Republican 
party sustain him in this position, Mr. Kennedy said: 

I hold in my hand here clippings from hundreds upon hundreds of Repub- 
lican newspapers throughout all this country, and, with one or two excep- 
tions, my words upon this floor have been approved by the Republican press 
and by the people of the country. 

I hold in my hand here, Mr. Speaker, letters—and these are only a few of 
the great mass I have received from the country—from every section of the 


land, from Maine to California, and from the Lakes to the Gulf, indorsing 
word for word and letter for letter the language and spirit of the speech. 
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These extracts from Mr. Kennedy's s h certainly tend to 
confirm the truth of the statements that theconspirators felt that 
the necessity for concealing their wicked designs only lasted 
while the case was pending in the House. 

Consequently, prior to the passage of the bill the advocates of 
the measure were loud and vociferous in their declaration that the 
bill could have no possible effect other than to insure absolute 
fairness in the election of ‘‘ members of Congress,” and could not 
possibly have the slightest influence or effect upon the election 
of any State officials or Presidential electors. This talk was 
drummed into the ears of the people in season and out of season un- 
til after the final vote had been taken, at near midnight, during 
the evening session of July 2. 

SECRET PURPOSES UNCOVERED TOO EARLY. 

The moment the Speaker announced that the bill had passed 
the House the conspirators thought that further deceptions and 
falsehoods were unnecessary, and immediately they commenced 
to uncover and boast of the real purposes intended to be attained. 
Their wicked and nefarious designs were partially unfolded in 
an editorial which appeared the next morning in the National 
Republican of July 3, the leading Republican organ of Wash- 
ington City. It said: 

With the Lodge national election law in full force over the South and var- 
ious Democratic strongholds up North, we may confidently look for a dif- 
ferent state of political affairs than now exists. New York City will then 
return several more Republican Congressmen than at present, while more 
than twenty negro Representatives from the South will render the Repub- 
lican control ot the future Congresses absolutely secure andsafe. As Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina, and Florida contain a large majority of negroes, and 
as there are enough white Republicans in Alabama, Arkansas, North Caro- 
lina, and Louisiana, acting in concert with the negroes, to put these States 
into the Republican line, we can confidently look in the future for seven 
Southern States to be reliably Republican. This means a gain of fourteen 
Senators and at least twenty Representatives to the Republican party. 

Here the leading organ of the Republican party in the national 
capital admits that the assertion which had been so freely made 
that the law was not to be put in operation in the North was a 
mere pretense and fraud, resorted to for the purpose of deceiving 
members of their party who would not otherwise have*given 
their support, and they unblushingly assert their intention of 
changing the political status of ‘‘ various Democratic strong- 
holds up North,” thus admitting that they intend to avail them- 
selves of the frauds which could be easily perpetrated under the 
bill, which it is evident they had specially framed for that pur- 
pose. 





AN ATTEMPT TO NEGROIZE THE SOUTH. 
They also admit thatthey were guilty of falsehood and sought 


| only to deceive when they.so lustily asserted that the bill would 


If the gentleman is only partly correct every right-thinking | 


man is admonished that the men who now control the affairs of | 


this country are of too low a moral standard and too devoid of | for seven Southern States to be reliably Republican. 


principle and patriotism to be further entrusted with power. 


The conduct of the Republican leaders and the partisan Re- | 
publican press with reference to the force bill is an excellent il- | 


lustration of their utter insincerity, and is proof that they will 
scruple at nothing in order to carry out their purposes. 
discussions in their caucuses and conclaves showed that the only 
difficulty they expected to encounter was in the passage of the bill 
through the House. That being accomplished, they regarded 
the struggle as virtually terminated. 

The Republican majority in the Senate being so large, they 
considered its favorable action upon the measure as beyond a 
question of doubt, and they anticipated no delay in the Senate, 
as according to their view, the bill 
Senators, nor of anyone except members of the House, and they 
assumed that after the House had passed a bill affecting only the 
election of its own members, it would be a discourtesy for the 
Senate to hesitate in concurring, even to the extent which would 
result from ordinary discussion. 


Certainly, said these demagogues, the Senate would never ven- | 


ture to suggest an amendment to a bill which their coirdinate 
body had arranged for the management of their own affairs. 

As an element of proof that these were the views entertained 
by Republicans, I will read a sentence from Mr. Kennedy's speech 
of September 3. In speaking of the bill, he says: 

It made no effort to either abridge or deny the rights of the Senate, or in 
any manner tointerfere with the powers, privileges, or duties of its members. 

And following a subhead which was in these words, ‘‘ The opin- 
ion of the House should govern,” he proceeds: 


It was reasonable under such a condition of affairs to ewe that the 
Senate, acting as a coérdinate branch of the Government, if such a measure 
was deemed necessary by the House for its own protection and for the wel- 
fare and safety of the people, would evidence its assent by the speedy passaze 


The | 


did not affect the election of | 


j 





of a measure which had been demanded, not only by the House itself, but by | 


the people of the whole country. 

Instead of such consideration as was demanded by so important and 
weighty a measure, the Republican caucus of the Senate of the United States 
determined to postpone its consideration ‘‘ to a more convenient season.” 


not affect State elections, for the day after the bill was passed 
this paper says: 

As Mississippi, South Carolina, and Florida contain a large majority of 
negroes, and as there are enough white Republicans in Alabama, Arkansas, 
North Carolina, and Louisiana, acting in concert with the negroes, to put 
these States into the Republican line, we can confidently look in the future 


INTENDED CONFISCATION OF PROPERTY OF WHITES. 

The Republiean organ then proceeds to explain how it is in- 
tended to confiscate the property of the white people in the 
South. It says: 

When through the operation of the Lodge national election law, six or 


| seven Southern States shall discard Democratic rule, we shall look confi- 


dently to see some measures of justice done the blacks, who have been so 
long defrauded of their rights. Heavy taxes should be laid upon the prop- 
erty of the whites to develop and extend the public-school system in those 
States. 

This must mean that their determination is to tax the property 
of the whites to the point of confiscation, as the whites are al- 
ready maintaining excellent schools, including universities of a 
high order, for the education of the blacks, and to do so are tax- 
ing their own property as heavily as it will bear. No Northern 
Republican has studied the condition of the negro schools of the 
South so closely as Senator Blair, and he stated— 

That 985,000 black children are attending the public schools in the South, 
and that the burden of the expense is mainly defrayed by the white people 
of the South. 

MISCEGENATION AND MIXED SCHOOLS. 

The National Republican, in its joy and glee, then continues, 
and further develops the wicked and treasonable designs of these 
revolutionists, as follows: 


Separate schools for the two races should be abolished, and the pian of 
bringing the youth of both colors into close and equal relations in schools 


| and churches given a fair trial, ag one of the most potent elements to break 


down the detestable Bourbonism of the South. The right of the black to 
bear arms should be guaranteed to him, as well as all the social rights in- 
tended to be secured him by the Pag of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments to the Constitution. he State laws against the intermarriage 
of the races should be repealed, and any discriminations against the black 
in the matters of learning trades or obtaining employment should be made 
a criminal offense, while the colored man’s right to hold office should be 
sacredly a and recognized. A fewyears of this policy will solve the 
race problem satisfactorily. 


It seems almost incredible that God could allow men to live 
who are actuated by feelings so low, vile, and vicious. Misceé- 
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genation is contrary toGod’s command. It has been proven over 
and over again that the negro and white man are of different 
species, and that when marriage takes place there can be no off- 
spring beyond the third generation; and yet these people fly in 
the face of the ordinance of God in their frenzy to destroy the 
people of one-third of the country. I ask if any man endowed 
with a spark of honor or Christian sentiment ean aid such wicked, 
diabolic designs. 

Let us give a more critical examination of some of these ad- 
mitted and even avowed designs, purposes, and intentions: 

First: 

With the Lodge election law in full force over the South we can confidently 
look for a differentstate of political affairs. * * * There areenough white 


Republicans in Alabama, Arkansas, North Carolina, and Louisiana, acting 
in concert with the negroes, to put those States in the Republican line. 


FRAUDS UNDER FORMER FEDERAL ELECTION LAWS. 

There is no doubt but that the Federal election officers would 

certify the election of Republican candidates, and there is no 

question but that a Republican Congress would do any act nec- 
essary to Republicanize these States. 


This is proven by the diabolic action of a Republican Con- 
gress with regard to the only election ever held in Alabama 
under Federal authority. 

The act of March 23, 1867, made provision for a constitutional 
convention in Alabama, whose members were to be elected under 
and in virtue of a Federal election law, and section 5 of the act 
provided that in order to secure adoption or ratification of the 
said constitution there should be cast— 

A majority of the votes of the registered voters. 

Itso happened that far less than the required number of votes 
were cast in the election, and Major-General Meade made his 
report certifying that— 

The constitution fails of ratification by 8,114 votes. 

And he also stated that prominent Republicans had asked him 
to make a false report, which he of course refused to do. 

Nothwithstanding the indisputable fact that the constitution 
was defeated according to the provisions of the law which 
authorized the election, this unscrupulous Republican Congress 
declared it ratified, and immediately admitted the Republican 
Senators and Representatives who claimed to be elected under 
said constitution. 

There was no pretense that the election was not conducted 
with perfect fairness; as it was entirely under the control of 
the military officers of the United States they could not set up 
that plea. In fact the report of Major-General Meade insisted 
that it was a fair election in all respects. 

If a Republican Congress would commitsuch an atrocity, could 
we expect that they would scruple a moment in declaring all Re- 
publicans elected without regard to the number of votes they re- 
ceived? 

They would not have any difficulty in doing this, as we know 
that the election officers appointed by Davenport, the author 
of the election bill, were robbers, thieves, convicted felons, peni- 
tentiary convicts, and keepers of the lowest dens of depravity 
and wickedness. 

CONFISCATION BY TAXATION. 

The passage of the Lodge bill would be a signal to the un- 
scrupulous scoundrels of the United States to gather in the South 
to repeat, if possible, their carnival of crime, theft, plunder, and 
robbery which they carried on while the Southern States were 
under Republican rule from 1867 to 1874. 

After thus: getting control of the State, what does the Na- 
tional Republican, the organ of the Republican party, further 
say it is their purpose to do? 

Second: 

Heavy taxes would belaid upon the property of the whites. 

The history of the Republican party in the South leaves no 
doubt but that this would be done. 

They increased State taxes 1i per cent and county taxes in 
many instances to the same figure, while under good old Demo- 
cratic days it was less than one-fourth that amount. 

They collected and squandered some $2,000,000 a year, and in 
addition to this, during the six years of their control they ran 
up our bonded debt from $5,270,000 to $25,503,593, and reduced 
the value of State bonds from 108 to 22 cents on a dollar. 

They squandered the school fund, paying school officials other 
than teachers six times as much as js now paid the same officers 
under Democratic administration. 

Third: 

MIXED SCHOOLS FOR WHITE AND BLACK. 

Serious as all these evils would be, they are as nothing when 
compared with other indignities and atrocities with which we 
are threatened. We will read further from this Republican 
organ: 


Separate schools for the two races should be abolished, and the plan of 
Leinging the youth of both colors into close and equal relations in schools 





and churches given a fair trial as one of the most potent elements to break 


| down the detestable Bourbonism of the South. 


That they would promptly commit this crime there need not be 
the slightest doubt. Thiswas a leading and apparently favorite 
project in the convention of 1867, the members of which were 
elected under the Federal election law which Congress enacted 
for that purpose. 

The convention, composed largely of negroes and adventurers 
from other States, debated in a most inflammatory manner in 
favor of intermarriage of blacks and whites, mixed schools, and 
the disfranchisement of large classes of white citizens. 

A resolution providing against race amalgamation was tabled 
by the convention, and asmall minority of thirteen members, 
who had become alarmed at the reckless disregard of the ma- 
jority, issued an addresson December 10, 1867, protesting against 
the proposed constitution, alleging as a cause that it authorized 
mixed schools, did not prohibit intermarriage of blacks and 
whites, and that— 


ss It tended to the abasement and degradation of the white population of the 
State. 

Afterwards, finding that in order to put these projects into 
operation legislative acts were necessary, bills for such pur- 
poses were introduced into the Legislature. I will read one 
which was voted for by every Republican member except :i1ree, 
and they were, I am glad tosay, from the white counties of North 
Alabama: 

SECTION 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Alabama, That citizens 
of the State of Alabama, or of the United States of America within the State 
of Alabama, without distinction of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude, are entitled to equal and impartial enjoyment of any accommo- 
dation, advantage, facility, or privilege furnished by common carriers, 
whether on land or water, by licensed innkeepers, by licensed owners, man 
agers, or lessees of theaters, or other places of public amusement, by trus- 
tees, commissioners, superintendents, teachers, or other officers of common 
schools or other public institutions of learning, the same supported or au- 
thorized by law, by trustees or officers of cemetery associations or benevo- 
lent institutions incorporated by the laws of the State, and this right shall 
not be denied or abridged on any pretense of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude. 

Suc. 2. Be it further enacted, That any person violating the foregoing pro- 
visions, or aiding in their violation, or inciting thereto, shall, for every such 
offense, forfeit and pay the sum of $500 to the person aggrieved thereby. 


"Judge Bruce, now United States judge, and who would be a 
controlling factor in election had the force bill been enacted 
into law, was at that time a member of the Legislature, was one of 
the most earnest champions of the bill, and spoke in its advocacy 
for more than two hours. 

Fourth: 


PURPOSE TO ARM THR BLACKS. 


Another design of the advocates of the force bill is expressed 
in these words: 
The rights of the black to bear arms should be guaranteed to him. 


It is quite certain that after Republicans had seized the State 
of Alabama this idea would be put into operation. When they 
obtained control by the Federal election laws of 1867 they or- 
ganized and armed a negro militia and unscrupulous white Re- 
publicans sought to have them put on duty. 

The governor of the State, William H. Smith, was one of the 
few Southern white men who were elected in 1868. The de- 
mands made upon him by his party associates to order outnegro 
militia under the pretenss of enforcing the law were of a char- 
acter to alarm him and he declined to accede to their demands. 
He knew that the State was at peace, the laws were obeyed, and 
that improper motives must prompt such requests. In his an- 
nual message to the Legislature, November 15, 1869, this Re- 
publican governor said: 


Nowhere havethecourts beeninterrupted. Noresistance has been encoun- 
tered by officers of courts in the efforts to discharge the duties imposed upon 
them by law. 


This action upon the part of Governor Smith, together with 
his refusal to order out the negro militia, called upon him the 
bitter criticisms and denunciations of Senator George E. Spencer, 
I. D. Sibley, and others. 

On July 25, 1870, in a letter to the Huntsville Advocate, he re- 
plied to these attacks, and denounced these Republican officials 
‘‘as systematically uttering every conceivable falsehood,” and 
said: 

During my entire administration of the State government but one officer 
has certified to me that he was unable, on accountof lawlessness, to execute 
his official duties. That officer was the sheriff of Morgan County. I imme- 
diately made application to Gen. Crawford for troops. They were sent, and 
the said sheriff refused their assistance. My candid opinion is that Sibley 
does not want the law executed, because that would put down crime, and 
crime is his life’s blood. Pe would like very much to have a kuklux out- 
rage every week to assist him in keeping up strife between the whites and the 
blacks, that he might be more certain of the votes of the latter. He would like 
to have a few colored men killed every week to furnish semblance of trutn 
to Spencer's libels upon the people of the State generally. * * * It is but 
proper in this connection that I should speak in strong terms of condemna- 
tion of the conduct of two white men in Tuskegee a few days ago in advis- 
ing the colored men to resist the authority of the sheriff; and these are not 
kukhxx, but are Republicans. 
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This is but a sampleof the conduct of many Republican officials 
who were elected under the Federal election laws of that time. 
They sought to stir.up strife. The killing of negroes was to 
their political advantage and these men and men like them were 
responsible for many disturbances, in which negroes were too 
often the worst sufferers. They now seek to again arm the 
negroes with a full knowledge that these poor creatures would 
be betrayed by pretended friends into aggression which would 
be very apt to terminate with disastrous results. 

[ desire to call special attention to the fact that the Republican 
governor of Alabama stated that Sibley, the sheriff of Morgan 
County, demanded that the negro militia be called out; thatthe 
governor sent Sibley United States troops in answer to his asser- 
tion that ‘‘ he was unable, on account of lawlessness, to execute 
his official duties,” but that Sibley refused their assistance. 

I call attention also to the fact that Governor Smith said that 
Sibley did ‘‘ not want the law executed, because that would put 
down crime, and crime is his life’s blood.” 

Governor Smith also said that his party associate, Sibley, 
‘would like to have a few colored men killed every week.” 

It was such Republican scoundrels as these who were elected 
to office under the Federal election law of 1867. 

Fifth: 

ALABAMA REPUBLICANS SANCTION MISCEGENATION. 

Let us look still further into the intentions of these men. 

The advocates of the foree bill also say: 

The State laws against the intermarriage of the races should be repealed. 


That this would be done there can be no question. We have 
seen that this idea of miscegenation was debated and favored by 
them in the convention of 1867, and also that that body votéd 
down a proposition looking toward its prohibition; but, worse 
than that, the highest judiciary of that Republican government 
decreed that all laws prohibiting the marriage of white persons 
and negroes were null and void and in violation of the acts of 
Congress and the Constitution of the United States. Iread from 
the decision in Burns vs. The State, 48 Alabama, Supreme Court 
Reports, page 195: 

Sections 3602, 3603, of the Revised Code, which prohibits the intermarriage 
of white persons and negroes, are in contravention of the act of Congress of 
April 9, 1866, known as the “civil rights bill,” and repugnant to section 1 of 
the fourteenth amendment to the Federal Constitution. 

The court quotesfrom section 1, Article XTV, of the Constitu- 
tion, namely: 

No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the United States. 

And says that negroes are citizens, and that— 

One of the rights conferred by citizenship, therefore, is that of suing any 
other citizen. The civil rights bill now confers this right upon the negro in 
express terms, as also the right to make and enforce contracts, amongst 
——— is that of marriage with any citizen capable of entering into that re- 

ation. 

The unnatural, revolting, unchristian, and ungodly decision 
of thesupreme courtof Alabama illustrates the reckless disregard 
of right which actuated the persons who were given Official posi- 
tion by virtue of a Federal election law. 

In 1874 we elected a new supreme court composed of Demo- 
crats, who reversed and overruled this decision in the case of 





Green vs. State (58 Ala., 190), which was followed by Hoover vs. | 


State (59 Ala., 57). 

The case of Pace vs. State (69 Ala., 231) involved the same 
principle. It was appealed by the defendant to the Supreme 
Courtof the United States, which tribunal delivered an opinion 
affirming the decision of the Democratic supreme court of Ala- 
bama, and therefore reversing the case of Burns vs. State, which 
was rendered by the Republican supreme court of Alabama. 
The Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of Pace vs. 
Alabama, decided that the statutes of Alabama against misce- 
genation were not in conflict with the Constitution of the United 
States. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT REBUKES ALABAMA REPUBLICANS. 


Tread from volume 106, United States Supreme Court Re- 
ports, page 583: 

Section 4189 of the Code declares that “ if any white person and any negro, 
or the descendant of any negro to the third generation, inclusive, though 
one ancestor of each generation was a white person, intermarry with each 
other, euch of them must, on conviction, be imprisoned in the penitentiary 
or sentenced tg hard labor for the county for not less then two nor more 
than seven years.” 


The court after discussing the subject declares that the law of 
Alabama, which I have read, ‘Is not in conflict with the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” 

This shows that the Supreme Court of the United States, al- 
though entirely composed of Republicans, revolted at the atro- 
clousruling of the Republican supreme judges of Alabama; but to 
more fully illustrate the low character of the officials, even in- 
cluding the judges of the supreme court, who were forced upon 
the people of Alabama by the Federal election law of 1868, I will 


>. 
call attention ta.opinions of the supreme courts of Indiana and 
Pennsylvania. 
INDIANA REVOLTS AT MISCEGENA™TION. 

Tread the head-note in the case of State vs. Gibson (36 Indi- 
ana, page 389): 

Neither the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
nor the civil-rights bill passed by Congress has impaired or abrogated the 
laws of this State on the subject of the marriage of, whites and negroes. 


Such a union between the members of the different races is a criminal! offense 
by the statutes of this State. 


The decision also says (pages 403, 40+): 

The statute provides that the following marriages are void: When one of 
the parties is a white person and the other possessed of one-eighth or more 
of negro blood; and when either party is insane or idiotic at the time of the 
marriage. Under the police power possessed by the States they undoubt- 
edly have the power to pass such laws. 

The people of this State have declared that they are opposed to the inter- 
mixture of races and all amalgamation. 


The court then adopts and incorporates in its decision the de- 
cree of the supreme court of the State of Pennsylvania in the 
case of Westchester and Philadelphia Railroad vs. Miles (55 
Pennsylvania State Reports, page 209), in which the learned 
judges, with great emphasis, declare that it is the duty of the 
law to protect society from the character of evils which the Al- 
abama Republican judges sought to force upon the people of that 
State. 

PENNSYLVANIA REVOLTS AT MISCEGENATION. 


The question considered was the right of a railroad to provide 
separate localities on their trains for white and black passengers. 
I read from pages 213 and 214. 

Why the Creator made one black and the other white, we know not; but 
the fact is apparent, and the races distinct, each producing its own kind and 
following the peculiar law of its constitution. Conceding equality, with na- 
tures as perfect and rights as sacred, yet God has made them dissimilar, 
with those natural instincts and feelings which He always imparts to His 
creatures when He intends that they shall not overstep the natural bounda- 
ries He has assigned to them. The natural law which forbids their intermar- 
riage and that social amalgamation which leads to a corruption of races, is 
as clearly divine as that which imparted to them different natures. The 
tendency of intimate social intermixture is toamalgamation contrary tothe 
law of races. 

From social amalgamation it is but a step to illicit intercourse, and but an- 
other to intermarriage. But to assert separateness is simply to say that 
following the order of Divine Providence, human authority ought not to 


| compel these widely separated races to intermix. The right of such to be 


free from social contaet is as clear as to be free from intermarriage. The 
former may be less repulsive as a condition, but not less entitled to prote: 
tion as a right. 

It is not prejudice, nor caste, nor injustice of any kind, but simply to suf- 
fer men to follow the law of races established by the Creator Himself. and 
not to compel them to intermix contrary to their instincts. * * * Never 
has there been an intermixture of the two races socially, religiously, civilly. 
or politically. By uninterrupted usage the blacks live apart, visit and enter- 
tain among themselves. [In fact, thereis not an institution of the State in 
which they have mingled indiscriminately with the whites. Even the com- 
mon-school law provides for separate schools. 

In the military service, also, they were not intermixed with the white sol- 
diers, but were separated into companies and regiments of color, and this 
not by way of disparagement, but from motives of wisdom and prudence, to 
avoid the antagonisms of variant and immiscible races. 


ALABAMA REPUBLICAN OFFICIALS DEGRADE WHITE 

What a contrast between the words and moral sentiments ut- 
tered by the judges of the Supreme Court of the United States 
and of the States of Indiana and Pennsylvania on the one hand, 
and the Republican judges of the supreme court of Alabama on 
the other. TS.e former proteeting and purifying society and 
morals; the latter exercising all their weight and force to de- 
stroy, degrade, anc’, if, possible, drag down the highest type of 
man and womanhood to a level with the negro race. It is this 
degradation which the organ of the Republican party of this 
capital city gleefully and joyfully proclaims is to be the dread- 
ful fate of the people of the South, ‘‘ When the Lodge election 
law is in full foree.” 

The people who seek to carry out these ungodly purposes do 
not pretend that they do this for the purpose of or to be in any 
way beneficial to the negro race, but they plainly assert that 
their purpose is ‘‘to break down the detestable Bourbonism of 
the South.” 

REPUBLICAN BAD FAITH REGARDING EDUCATIONAL BILL. 

That the power of the Republican party has never been exer- 
cised in the interestof the colored manis quite apparent. There 
are few measures nearer to the colored man’s heart than the ed- 
ucational bill, and Republicanshave solemnly promised to enact 
the law for his benefit. 

In the Forty-seventh Congress the Republican Senate refused 
to pass an educational bill. 

The Southern Democrats of the House in that Congress ex- 
pressed themselves emphatieally for the bill. On January 16, 
L883, the first vote on the question of considering the bill was 
117 for and only 11 against it. The vote was then taken on the 


MEN, 


resolution to consider and the affirmative vote in favor of the 
bilk was increased to 12, including, I believe, every Southern 
Demo-ratexcept those from Texas. 
ORD, January 15, 1883, page 1202.) 
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In the Forty-eighth, with a knowledge that Speaker Carlisle 
and the House Committee on Education were opposed to the bill, 
they passed the measure, and it died in the House committee, 
just as these artful Republican Senators had expected. 

In the Forty-ninth Congress the Senate passed the bill again 
after it had become reasonably certain that it would never be 
considered in the House, and these same tactics were repeated 
in the Fiftieth Congress. 

In the Fifty-first Congress the House was known to be in favor 
of the bill and the Republican Senators were therefore unable 
to continue the tactics by which for six years they had deceived 
the colored people. They feared that if they passed the billand 
sent it to the House as now organized it would be acted on fa- 
vorably by that body; and the bill, to which the Senate gave but 
eleven adverss votes in the Forty-ninth and but twelve in the 
Fiftieth Congress, was deliberated, voteddown, and defeated by 
the Republican Senators, and this was done in a Senate whose 
Republican majority had just been increased by the addition of 
eight Republican Senators from the new States; andi will also 


state that on each of the votes by which it passed the Senate in | 


the Forty-eighth, Forty-ninth, and Fiftieth Congresses it was 
supported by three-fourths of the Democratic Senators from the 
Southern States. The platform upon which Mr. Cleveland was 
elected said: 

We favor the diffusion offree education by common schools; 
and the Alabama Legislature, which was almost solidly Demo- 
cratic, unanimously adopted the following memorial: 

That the Senators and Representatives in Congress from this State be re- 
quested to secure the passage of a bill granting aid to education in the sev- 
eral States upon the basis of illiteracy, the amounts so appropriated to be 
applied by the several States through their superintendents of education. 

It is perfectly clear that a large majority of Southern Demo- 
crats have unremittingly urged the passage of an educational bill; 
and besides appropriating largely for the education of the 
whites, they have, as stated by Senator Blair, freely used their 
own means to educate the colored race; and the facts show that 
Republicans have taken precisely the oe course. 

Why they are guilty of this treachery towards the colored peo- 
ple of the South I can not say, except that, as you are quite aware, 
with education the colored men would no longer be their polit- 
ical slaves, but would vote with the party which advocated laws 
most promotive of their interests and material advancement. 


EQUILIBRIUM ESSENTIAL TO OUR SYSTEM. 
If there was no other reason for leaving this matter of election 


with the States, there is one which of itself is absolutely con- 
clusive. 


No one political party can continually control all the organi-. 


zations and departments of a government without drawing to 
it bad and designing men, until it finally becomes so debased as 
to sink under the weight of its own depraved and vicious cor- 
ruption. 

Under our system this can not possibly occur. Under the 
Reed-Lodge-Davenport system it would be impossible to pre- 
vent such a result. 

Under our system the popular branch of the lawmaking power 
can not remain for any long period under the control of one 
party. Its members are chosen by the people every two years 
and the elections are conducted through officers appointed by 
the governor and other State officials. 


The States are nearly equally divided between the two great | 


parties, thus producing a balance of power which must always 
tend to equalization. 

If half the States are of the same political party as the one con- 
trolling the General Government, and they attempt to enact laws 
or administer laws so as to unduly aid in the election of Repre- 
sentatives of their own political faith, the States which are of 
the opposing faith would be expected to exert their efforts to 
counteract such proceedings, and the fact that retaliation would 
result from such legislation has, up to this period of our history, 
gone very far towards conserving the equilibrium which has 
maintained the stability of our Government. With this to bal- 
ance it, it has stood many a shock and many a storm. 


BALANCE NOT FORCE THE SECRET OF OUR SYSTEM. 


While the world marvels at this wonderful structure, the wis- 
est and most sagacious statesmen see the secret of our success 
in this one great safeguard which our constitutional fathers in- 
grafted into our system. 

Now, Messrs. REED, LODGE, and Davenport say, root it out. 


If you do this, the historian of the fall of the American Repub- | 


lic may as well commence to prepare for his work. 

The party in power would have the absolute control of elec- 
tions. They have proven themselves utterly, and even crim- 
inally, unscrupulous in all matters controlling the elective fran- 
chise, and no one could for a moment doubt that the slight 





weight necessary to turn the balance in their favor would be 
exercised, and from the date of the passage of this bill every 
department of the Government would be permanently under 
their control. 

Corruption would pile upon corruption, evil upon evil, usurpa- 
tion upon usurpation, crime upon crime, tyranny upon tyranny, 
Reedism upon Reedism, until the weight would become too heayy 
to be borne, and then the crash would come. 

The REED-LODGE-Davenport conspirators do not question but 
that such a result would be inevitable, unless greatly increased 
power was given to the central Government; and to meet that 
exigency the regular Army with bayonets and cannon are pro- 
vided; and the beautiful structure perfected and balanced by 
Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, and their compeers, so that 
for more than a century of triumphant progress no shock or at- 
tack in the slightest degree affected its proud and stately coun- 
terpoise, is now threatened with utter destruction. 

Is there a man in Alabama who prefers a Government sup- 
ported by bayonets to one upheld by the love and confider:e of 
the people? 

Men who have no thought or desire for the welfare of mankind, 
who take no pride in the growth, progress,and extended influ- 
ence of our ae among the nations of the earth, care but 
little whether our land is endowed with God’s best blessing or 
cursed with the worst evils which are threatened by the law to 
to which I have referred. Butmenwho believe the great Ameri- 
can Republic has a mission to perform, and that its mission under 
the guidance of the hand of our Almighty Father is to spread 
the glad tidings of civil liberty and free Christian government, 
atid by its example as far as may be to extend these blessings to 
the millions of oppressed of other lands who look up to it with 
reverence, love, and hope, will join us in upholding the princi- 
ples of government to which we owe our freedom, our progress, 
and our unexampled prosperity. 

To the Christian, to the good, and to the patriot who loves the 
glory of his country better than his own glory, the happiness of 
the vast concourse of his fellow-men better than his own happi- 
ness, we appeal to defend the land of Jefferson, Franklin, and 
Washington against the treasonable designs of selfish men who, 
for their own aggrandizement, would risk the life of this beau- 
tiful organization whose symbol, floating over land and sea, is 
loved by loyal hearts, feared by imperial and monarchical ty- 
rants, and respected by all, whether the ruler or the ruled, sov- 
ereign or subject, prince or prelate. 


TWO MILLION DOLLARS LOST AND CIRCULATION REDUCED BY FIVE MILLION 
DOLLARS, 


Mr. Chairman, while I am opposed to the donation of the 
$5,000,000 in any shape, I am still more unalterably opposed to 
the gift in the form proposed by the bill. It is proposed to melt 
up $5,000,000 of silver coin,consisting of half-dollars and quarter- 
dollars. They call it abraded coin and attempt to lead us to be- 
lieve that it is too abraded for circulation. This is a mistake. 
This coin is constantly called for in the rural districts. It is de- 
manded in the South when cotton is being picked. It is de- 
manded in some localities by street-car lines, bars, and, restaur- 
ants, cigar stands, and many other business placos in making 
change. It is constantly passing intothe Treasury, again pacs- 
ing out, and entering into circulation. Some of this money is 
abraded and some is quite worn, but it all passes current in the 
marts of trade. 

The half-dollar when new contains 192.9 grains of standard 
| silver, and its value to-day is 31.3cents, but itis all worn so as to 
| average a loss of from 3 to 5 per cent. Therefore the silver in 
these half-dollars can be bought for 30 cents or 60 cents on a 
dollar. Itistherefore clear that we could take $3,000,000 end buy 
the same amount of silver, and with this $3,000,000 worth 0! 
silver we could coin the very same coins which would be 
| coined from the $5,000,000 of subsidiary coin. There are other 
serious objections to melting up thesecoins. This $5,000,000 in 
half-dollars and 25-cent pieces forms a part of the already too con- 
tracted coin currency of our country. It would reduce our cur- 
rency $5,000,000, and thus do a double, yes treble injustice to our 
| people. 

. First. Take from the taxpayers $5,000,000. 

Second. Contract the currency $5,000,000. 

Third. The people would lose $2,000,000 by the method 
| adopted. 

| In any aspect of the matter the proposed legislation is objec- 
| tionable. 

Again, this money is collected by taxes paid by the poorest 
laborers of our land. Early in this session I introduced a meas- 
ure to collect an income tax, and if that bill had been passed 
and the money was to come from the people of wealth of this 
land, I should not interpose soserious an objection to this appre’ 
priation. 
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INCOME TAX BILL. 

The bill to which I refer is a copy of the bill which I have in- 
troduced for several Congresses, but it can never become the law 
so long a8 Republicans control this Government. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act all incomes 
over $1,000 and less than $5,000 shall pay a tax of 5 per cent, all incomes over 
25,000 and less than $10,000 shall pay a tax of 7} per cent, and incomes over 
$10,000 shall pay a tax of 10 per cent. 

And I assert so long as the Republican legislation of this land 
remains on the statute books and draws the money to support 
the Government from the laborers of the country I shall oppose 
any appropriation for any purpose except for the maintaining 


of the Government in the most economical and honest manner | 


possible. We had better be engaged in undoing this unjust leg- 
islation; we had better be engaged in some practical measures 


of reform for the benefit of our people instead of proposing here | 


to take their hard-earned means for a purpose of this character. 
Mr. Chairman, the income tax bill has not yet been reported. 
No one in this body can give a single reason why wealth, which 


is protected by the Army and Navy, should be excused from | 


paying a single stiver of the tax which is collected for maintain- 
ing the Government. In 1866 we collected over $72,000,000 upon 
incomes. If that law had been continued we would to-day be collec- 
ting almost enough to pay the entire expenses of the Government 
economically administered. The Republican party has repealed 
other tax laws which required taxes to be paid by accumulated 
capital. I enumerated some of them in a tariff speech which I 
made in the Fiftieth Congress. I will read a table which I pre- 
pared at that time. Itisas follows: [See next column.] 

It is very clear that if these taxes had not been repealed by the 
Republican party the laboring people of our land would be in a 
happy and prosperous condition. 

SOVEREIGN STATES SHOULD CONTROL THEIR FINANCIAL AFFAIRS. 

Early in this session, Mr. Chairman, I introduced a bill to re- 
peal the obnoxious law by which the Federal Government seized 
the States by their throats, and in violation of our Constitution 
arrogated to itself the entire control of the financial methods of 
our land. By that centralizing legislation the Government has, 
within the course of twenty-five years, concentrated the cur- 
rency Of our land in a few money centers, and left the vast area 
of our country utterly deprived of means of interchanges and of 
that circulating medium which is essential to the prosperity of 
Table showing what taxes have been repealed for the benefit of wealth and mo- 


nopoly, giving the character of the tax, the amount collected by virtue of the 
tax, and the year in which it was collected. 














Year. Character of tax. Amount. 
SOO te oe eo aieesinmeanneiiness $72, 982, 159. 03 


671, 949. 62 
7, 614, 448. 13 


1, 326, 014. 38 


1868 | Gross receipts, =e CER a5 odin tn hncdmeweiiets 
1866 | Gross receipts, railroad companies.................-... 
1867 | On gross receipts of premiums or assessments made 

Bir SUMO CORI DAMIIOD. «5.025 n cc nccctcensndcopn en sces 
1866 | Gross receipts other than express, railroad, and insur- 








I SIN 0 5dr ins chil ns which asdben Seana einiaatet>-tieineaes 1, 832, 490. 00 
1882 | Ondeposits of State banks and private banks and bank- 
iis Ahi ticknh sbGmieakek bd cabeticns css pbnksudiasakos 4, 096, 102. 45 
1882 | On capitalof State banks and private banks and bank- 
tis 55 de Midis ei tintithinbntemdes ecnckaseseaminthas tare 1, 138, 340. 87 
1882 | On deposits of national banks..................--....... 5, 521, 927. 47 
1877 | On capital of national banks --...---.- iow 660, 784. 90 
1870 | On legacies and successions. ‘ 3, 091, 825. 00 
1867 | On articles of luxury -.............-- bith 2, 116, 674. 00 
LOTS: SN ais a utis s a bg tdbadacdeneontawscenisatecmasende.« 16, 544, 043. 00 
1866 | Special taxes other than those relating to spirits, beer, 
ath ten ak peta lala 0 nait ann anditaaniniewee 14, 144, 418, 00 
1870 | Sales other than those of spirits, tobacco, wine, etc... 8, 837, 395. 00 
OG Ge Te 5 50h Cle ol anon ds aauarmehinnieldlledisdinn cote 31, 149. 00 
1866 | Tax on manufacturers, which was paid by capital ___- 64, 827, 165. 71 
RS ee Fe ink ajnelpieos Cnn pba dou tewealsi 205, 436, 886. 55 





the people. The bill which I introduced is a copy of the one in- 
troduced by me in the Fifty-first Congress. It is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all laws or parts of laws that place a tax upon the 
circulation of banks chartered by States, or in any way restrict banks char- 


tered by States from issuing bills for circulation, be, and the same are 
hereby, repealed. 


PROSPERITY DEPENDS UPON THE AMOUNT OF SOUND MONEY IN A COUNTRY. 


The vaiue of property and the prosperity of any people depend 
very largely if not entirely upon the amount of money percapita 
which those people enjoy. All is dependent upon this, and 
coupled with this condition that that money shall be sound and 
ofthefull purchasing power. TheConstitution simply authorizes 
the Government of the United States to coin money and regulate 
the value thereof, leaving all else with the States of the Union. 
There are two sovereignties, the sovereignty of States and the 
Federal sovereignty. The powers and rights of each are defined 
by the Constitution. 
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Noone —— to interfere with the sovereign or constitu- 
tional rights of the Federal Government with regard to finance. 
I have always contended that the gold, silver, greenback, and 
national bank currency has never been sufficient. I advocate 
that it should be increased to $50 per capita, and I insist that 
Congress has no right to interfere with the sovereign rights of 
the States with regard to their financial affairs. 

Section 10 of Article I of the Constitution contain the only pro- 
hibition power possessed by the Federal Government upon this 
subject, viz: 


No State shall coin money, emit bills of credit, or make anything but gold 
and silver coin a tender in payment of debts. 


We insist, Mr. Chairman, that the law which gives the Fed- 
eral Government and the national banks the entire control of 
the finances of our country be repealed. We ask Congress to 
take their hands from the throats of the States, and let them 
under the Constitution control their own financial affairs. Ai- 
low that, give us free coinage, give us these necessary laws, and 
you will never hear any complaints from the rural districts of our 
land. There is nothing unreasonable about our country people. 
They are honest, brave, and good people, but they can not en- 
dure too many wrongs and a‘flictions. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Will my friend from Alabama pardon me. 
I did not exactly understand what he included under the term 
‘letting each State manage its own affairs.” Does he mean by 
that to let each State issue its own circulation? 


Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Each State should have the 


right, as they always had until Republicans took the right from 
them, to pass laws regulating the establishment of banks, and 
those vind. an having the right, if they desired, by complying with 
the law, tobecome banksof issue. My friend from Mains knows 
that I do not mean for States to emit bills of credit in violation 
of the Constitution. 

Mr. BURROWS. To revive the old State banking system? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. The old State banking system 
in many of our States, the State of New York and the State of 
South Carolina and the State of Alabama, was a better system 
than the Federal banking system of the United States. The 
gentleman from Michigan |Mr. Burrows} lived in a wild-cat 
country, and he thinks the whole country was like his own. 

I do not say this to the discredit of the people of Michigan. 
At that time the Western country was new and they had not 
succeeded in perfecting financial laws. In the older States the 
State banks, as they were called, were upon a sound basis. [ 
have before me avery valuable work which gives a history of 
banks and banking in this country and in Europe. The condi- 
tion of banks chartered by States from 1837 to 1862 is shown on 
page 172 of this work. The figures are as follows: 


Number of State banks reported to the Treasury Department each year from 1837 
to 1862, inclusive, together with their aggregate capital, deposits, circulation, 
loans and discounts, and specie. 








No. of | 




















a 2 | Circula- Loans and ad 
Year. | banks. Capital Deposits. | “tion. | discounts. Specie. 
| | | } } 
Ei ca ini 788 |$290, 772,091 |$127, 397,185 $149, 185, 890 |$525, 115, 702 |$37, 915, ooo 
1838 _....} 829 | 317,636,778 | 84,691, 184 | 116,138,910 | 485, 631, 687 | 35, 184, 900 
1839 ..... 840 | 327, 132,512 90, 240,146 | 135,170,995 | 192,278, 015 | 46, 132, 000 
1840. 901 | 358, 442,692 | 75, 685, 857 | 106, 968, 572 | 462, 896, 523 | 33, 105, 000 
1841 __..- 7 313, 608, 959 64, 890,101 | 107, 290, 214 | 386, 487,662 | 25, 800, 990 
1842 ____- 692 | 260,171,797 | 62,408,870 | 83,734,011 | 323, 957,569 | 28. 440, 999 
1843 ___.- 691 | 228, 861,948 | 56,168,628 | 58,563,608 | 254,544. 987 | 33,515,000 
1844... 696 | 210,872,056 | 84,550,785 | 75, 167,646 | 264,905,814 | 49, 898, 990 
1845.....| 707 | 206, 045, 969 | 88,020, 646 | 89, 608, 711 | 288,617, 131 | 44, 241, 009 
1846. ___. 707 | 196,894, 309 | 96,913,070 | 105,552,427 | 312.114, 404 | 42: 012 p09 
decd 715 | 203,070,622 | 91,792,533 | 105,519,766 | 310, 282,945 | 35, 132, 999 
1848 __... | 751 | 204,838,175 | 103,226,177 | 128,506,091 | 344,476,582 | 46,359, 900 
1849 _.... | 782 | 207,309,361 | 91,178,623 | 114,743,415 | 332,323,195 | 43,619, 900 
1850 _....| $24 | 217,317,211 | 109,586,595 | 131, 366,526 364,204,078 | 45,379, 900 
1851... | 879 | 227, 807,553 | 128, 957,712 | 155, 165,251 | 413,756,799 | 48, 671, 900 
1962 . ....| 750 | 207,908,519 | 145,553,865 | 146,072,783 | 408, 943,757 | 46, 138, 900 
icine | 1,208 | 301,376,071 | 188, 188,744 | 204,689,207 | 557,397,779 | 59, 410, 909 
i iknsn | 1,807 | 332,177, 288 | 190, 400, 342 | 186,952,223 | 576, 144,758 | 53,944, q09 
1855_....| 1,398 | 343, 874, 272 | 212,705, 662 | 195,747,950 | 634, 183, 280 | 59, 314, 900 
1856_....| 1,416 | 370, 834, 686 | 230, 351,352 | 214,778,822 | 684, 456,887 | 58, 349, 900 
1857 .....) 1,422 | 394, 622,799 | 185,932,049 | 155, 208,344 | 583, 165,242 | 74, 412, 900 
1858 _ . 1,476 | 401, 976, 242 | 259, 568,278 | 193,306,818 | 657,183,799 104,537, 900 
1859__.._| 1,568 | 422, 189,085 | 253, 846,953 | 207,152,032 | 692,071,228 | 83, 609, 990 
1860 ..... | 1,569 | 429,592,713 | 257,229,562 | 202,005,767 | 696,778,421 | 87,674, 900 
| 3,496 | 419,761,812 | 297,127,226 | 183,938,945 | 647, 686,103 102, 207, 900 
1862.....| 1,466 | 405,045,000 | 398, 686,000 | 236, 677,000 | 648, 602,000 101, 227, 990 


STATE BANK CURRENCY AS SOUND AS FEDERAL CURRENCY. 


It will be observed that this is the average condition through- 
out the United States, and this averaze condition of these banks 
is better and sounder than the condition of the Treasury of the 
United States to-day. At this moment the Treasury of the 


United States owes 3483,000,000, payable in gold upon demand, 
and there is not more than $111,000,000 in gold to meet this de- 
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mand, Of course, this includes the liability under the Sherman 
parity act, which subjects the Treasury to a gold demand of about 
$170,000,000. The Government also owes $585,000,000 interest- 
bearing debts, and the Government is also liable for $66,500,000 
as indorser for the Pacific railroads. It will, therefore, be seen 
that the soundness of the Government currency rests very largely 
upon the faith and credit of the United States. 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Did not this House vote down a proposition 


for the repeal of the tax on State bank circulation? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. An effort was made to suspend 
the rules, but as this required a two-thirds vote, and the matter 
was not discussed, I think half the members of the House did not 
know what they were voting upon. We have all heard the idea 
ridiculed that States should control their own affairs. This ridi- 
cule comes from those people who believe that all power should 
be centered in Congress. 

I have heard the assertions that the people of our sovereign 
States have not sufficient financial capacity to regulate a sound 
system of finance. It is an admission that this Government is 
a failure, that the people are not fit for self-government and are 
not capable of self-government. The Republican party have 
denuded the States of their constitutional powers. Give the 
— of these States their constitutional rights and the privi- 

eges which they once enjoyed, and the Legislatures of the States 
will include the best financial talent of those States to frame 
their financial laws, and the banking systems of those States will 
be as perfect as any banking system that ever existed. 

No State would commit such a folly as to enact laws which 
would permit the issue of a dollar of bank bills that was not so 
fully secured that it would be as sound as any money which ever 
existed, certainly as sound as money now issued by the United 
States. 

Why is the Federal currency so good as itis? Because the 
whole power of the Federal Government has exercised itself to 
give it validity and strength. In addition to this, Congress first 
gave value to the bonds by requiring them to be used as a basis 
for banking. Congress then added to the value of the bills is- 
sued by national banks and also to Treasury notes by enacting 
laws which drove all other paper currency out of existence. 
The result was that business could not be conducted without the 
use of Treasury notes and national-bank notes. 

Then, again, Congress levied enormous taxes, and provided 
that these taxes should be paid in these notes; the consequence 


was a great demand for them and a consequent increase in their | 


value. 


SOUNDNESS OF STATE BANK CURRENCY AND FEDERAL CURRENCY COMPARED. 
What is the basis of thisFederal money? To-day there isnot | 
one dollar in coin to ten in paper in the Treasury of the United | 


States, that the Treasury isresponsible for. What has the Gov- 
ernment got? A few cavalry saddles, a few forts; nothing to re- 
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Mr. Chairman, with that condition of things, people scoff when 
we say “let us have asystem based upon the property of tho 
country.” Some people say that land should not be any basis of 
credit. They sayit isfalling in value. Why? Because the na- 
tional-banking law damnified land and said it should not be any 
basis of credit. 

Deprive any property of the power of being the basis for credit 
and it will fall, and fall just as land has fallen in value every year 
from 1865 to the present day. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, [ insist that the measure which [ intro- 
duced in this House last Congress, and reintroduced in this Con- 
gress on the first day that bills were introduced, and which I have 
before me, a measure which has been indorsed by the Democratic 
party in its national convention at Chicago, ought to have our 
first consideration. It ought to be considered by the Represen- 
tatives of the people in this House, and it ought to be enacted 
into law before we go to our homes, and our constituents ask us 
‘* What have youdone for us?” Ishall not vote to adjourn this 
body untilsomething has been done for the people. 


UNFAIR DISTRIBUTION OF CIRCULATION. 


The difficulty is not in the amount of circulating medium, but 
the difficulty is in the unfair distribution of the circulation; and 
this will always continue as long as the finance of our land is 
allowed to remain under control of the central government. | 
now present a table showing the amount of money in the United 
States July 1, 1892, the amount in the Treasury, and the amount 
in circulation. It is as follows: 


Statement showing ths amounts of gold and silver coins and certificates, United 
States notes, and national-bank notes, in circulation July 1, 1892. 








General Amount ia 














stock, In Treas- circula- 
coined or ury. tion July |, 
issued. | 1892. 
| 
i i a dal #589, 509, 061 |$180, 741,321 | $408, 767,740 
Standard silver dollars................- 413, 988, 735 | 357, 189, 251 56, '799, 484 
Subsidiary silver .....................-.- 76,611,232 | 14,224,714 62, 386, 518 
| Gold certificates.........................| 156,598, 929 15, 363, 590 141, 235, 339 
| Silver certificates .............---------- 331,614,304 | 4,733,501 | 326, 880, 803 
| Treasury notes, act July 14, 1890 ....... 101, 712, 071 3, 660, 414 98, 051, 657 
| United States notes...................-- | 346, 681, 016 34, 866, 176 311, 814, 840 
Currency certificates, act June 8, 1872 -| 30, 320, 000 490, 000 29, 830, 000 
National-bank notes............ ROP 172, 683, 850 5, 376, 893 167, 306, 957 
| Nini dotwedscescbb dinsiccetu on 


lz, 219,719, 198 | 616,645, 860 |1, 608, 073, 338 


From 1850 to 1860 the amount of money in the country aver- 
aged much less than one-fifth the amount of money in the coun- 
try at this time, and yet there was no scarcity of money in the 
small towns in the rural districts where to-day the scarcity is 
so great as to amount to a money famine. 


deem its money upon. What would banks of issue organized | 


under State laws have? 
Every bank would have to have behind every dollar it issued 
at least one dollar in coin to every two or two and a half in cir- 


culation, and municipal bonds, State bonds, county bonds, and | 


other sec. rities and property behind every dollar to at least 
double its value. And with these banks thus organized, if war 
comes upon us they would not be detrimentally affected. Their 
issues would still be sound, but let one cannon be fired from a 
foreign foe toward the shores of our land, and United States 


paper currency would fall to one-half or to one-fifth its value | 


as compared with coin, and the currency issued by banks organ- 


ized under these State laws would be worth $5 to every one is- | 


sued by the Federal Government. 


If we refuse this relief to the people and war should come upon | 
us, the United States would practicably be without a circulating | 


medium, coin would become merchandise, and United States and 
national-bank currency would depreciate. 

Let it remain, let it be increased if advisable. Let Congress 
control Federal finance and Federal currency, but do not prohibit 
sovereign States from legislating upon financial questions which 
affect the welfare of people of those States. 

Mr.Chairman, I did not intend to discuss this matter, but since 
ithas been thrust upon us, let us look one step further. To-day 
the coin and paper currency per capita in the city of New York 
is from $600 to $1,000, and the consequence is that property there 
is worth $6,000,000 per acre. In the rural! districts of our land 
the currency is less than 50 cents per capita, and property there 
is hardly salable at any price whatever. Interest in New York 
City is 2 per cent per annum. In the rural districts our farmer 
friends pay every year for all they borrow from 20to 40 per cent 
per annum, and sometimes more. 

I do not mean to say that it isgenerally the case that contracts 
are made for loans of money at 40 per cent per annum, but I as- 
ae that good, honest farmers have to pay as much as that for 
credit. 


CONDITION OF CIRCULATION UNDER DEMOCRATIC RULE. 


To illustrate the financial condition from 1850 to 1860, I pre- 
sent a table showing the specie in the country each year, the 
amount of State-bank notes, the total amount of money in the 
country, the amount of money in the Treasury, and the amount 
in circulation. I also give the approximate population and cir- 
culation per capita. 


Statement showing the amounts of money inthe United Slates, in the Treasury 
and in circulation from 1850 to 1860 inclusive, also the population and the circu 
lation per capita in those years. 





| Cir- 
| Specie in |ctate-pank) Total in | In Treas- |Amount in . 


| _ the notes. the ury cireula- | Popula- oor 

@ | country. : country. | (specie). tion. tion. capi 

2 Je 4 
~ ~ 





| 
| | 


F. yy og a ae 7 ; * rue? © . e | 
1850/8154, 000, 00/8131, 366, 526 $285, 366, 526| $6, 604, 5448278, 761, 982) 23, 191, 876) 12.02 
1851] om 155, 165, 251| 341, 165, 251) 11, 164, 727} 830, 000, 524) 23,922, 000) 13. 80 








1852) 204, 000,000] 171, 673, 000) 375, 673,000) 14, 632, 136) 361, 040, 864) 24, 675,000) 14. 63 
1853, 236,000,000} 188, 181, 000! 424, 181, 000| 21, 942, 893) 402,238, 107] 25, 449, 000) 15. 5! 
1854) 241, 000, 000) 204, 689,207] 445, 689, 207| 25; 136, 252) 420, 552, 955| 26, 245, 000! 


| 16.02 








1855| 250,000, 000) 186, 952, 223) 436, 952; 223) 27; 188, 889| 409; 763, 334| 27,063, 000| 15.14 
1856) 250. 000,000) 195,747, 950! 445, 747,950, 22° 706, 431] 423, 041,519) 27/908, 000) 15. 16 
1857| 260, 000, 000; 214, 778, 822] 474,778, 822| 20, 066, 114! 454,712; 708) 28,755, 000) 15. 31 
1858) 260,000, 000) 155, 208, 844] 415, 208, 344) 10, 229, 229) 404, 979, 115} 29, 629, 000) 13. 67 
| 1859) 250,000,000} 193, 306, 818) 443, 306, 818) 3, 033, 600| 440, 273,218) 30, 525,000) 14. 42 
1860 235, 000, 000! 207, 102, 477} 442, 102,477} 6, 695, 225| 485, 407, 252) 31, 443, sai} 13. 85 


| 


It will be observed that while the Treasury reports but little 
more than 70 per cent of the money of the country in circula- 
tion at this time, the condition was very different when we had 
banks controlled by States. It will be seen that in 1860 nearly 
99 per cent of the money of the country was in circulation. In 
| order to give further information on the subject, I present the 
| following table showing the financial condition of the country 
| from 1860 to 1891: 
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statement showing the amounts of money in the United States, in the Treasury 
and in circulation, on the dates specified. 





‘| wed ln 
Amount of Amount in Money (|Circula- 























Year. |} moneyin | | Population.| per (tion per 
United States circulation. | °°! capitis. cane. 
1000 ccoatn $442, 102, 477 $435, 407, 252 31, 443, 321 $14. 06 $13. 85 
1064. . nceune ul 452, 005, '767 448, 405, 767 32, 064, 000 14. 09 13. 98 
10D. cues 358, 452, 079 334, 697, '744 32, 704, 000 10. 96 10, 2% 
1008... .ccvusaenee 674, 867, 283 595, 394, 038 33, 365, 000 20. 23 17. 84 
1064. ..ncnwdesods 705, 588, 067 669, 641, 478 34, 046, 000 20. 72 | 19. 67 
ee 770, 129, 755 | 714, 702, 995 34, 748, 000 22. 16 | 20. 57 
1006. ....c0ssnuenen 754, 327, 254 | 673, 488, 244 35, 469, 000 21. 27 13. 99 
Tl. . caste 728, 200, 612 | 661, 992, 069 36, 211, 000 | 20. 11 18. 28 | 
1008. <. dicts 716, 553, 578 680, 103, 661 36, 973, 000 | 19. 38 18. 39 
1969... ---. __.| ‘715, 851, 180 664,452,891 | 37,756, 000 18. 95 17.60 
16... eee 722; 868, 461 675,212,794 | 38.588, 371 18. 73 17.50 
Fi. ...<aaee | F41, 312, 174 715, 889,005 | 39,555,000 18. 75 18. 10 
1008. ...c cadena 762, 721, 565 738, 309, 549 40, 596, 009 | 18. 7 18.19 
-e. eenen. V74, 445, 610 751,881,809 | 41,677,000| 18.58} 18.04 
1874.......------| 906,024,781 776, 083,031 | 42,796,000} 18.83] 18.13 
WOke cecucts _— 798, 273, 509 75A, 101, 947 43, 951, 000 18, 16 17.16 
1906. . .cdaseneds } 790, 683, 284 727, 609, 388 | 45, 137, 000 17. 52 16. 12 
1007. . .nucoheiies 7038, 053, 847 722, 314, 883 | 46, 353, 000 16. 46 15. 58 
1B7B.. . .cnnoceenas | 791, 253, 576 7 a2, 6: 47, 598, 000 16. 62 15, 32 
WO... cccakibecdaa 1, 051, 521, 541 818, 631, 793 48, 866, 000 21. 52 16. 75 
S00. . .n0sacdeeas 1, 205, 929, 197 | 973, 382, 228 50, 155, 783 24. 04 19. 41 
6h. ees tie 1, 406, 541,823 | 1, 114,238,119} 51,316,000 27.41 21.71 
1882.._--.-.-----| 1, 480,531,719 | 1,174,290,419 | 52, 495, 000 28. 20 22. 37 
IOO...ncmcigitocasl 1, 643, 489,816 | 1, 230, 305, 696 53, 693, 000 30. 60 22. 91 
00t....0i ae | 1,705, 454,189 | 1,243, 925,969 | 54,911. 000 31. 06 22. 65 
1908. ut baies 1, 817, 658. 336 | 1/292) 568,615 | 56, 148, 000 32. 37 23. 02 
a 1, 808, 559, 694 1, 252, 700, 525 57, 404, 000 31.50 21. 82 
we... | 1'900; 442672 | 1/317°539,143 | 58, 680,000 32. 39 22. 45 
1008. Aoidda nce | 2) 062,955,949 | 1,372, 170,870} 59,974. 000 34. 39 22. 88 
1880.............| 2,076, 350, 711 1, 380, 361, 649 61, 289, 000 33. 86 22. 52 
[Oe -wdisilddbhwon | 2,144, 226, 159 1, 429, 251, 570 62, 622, 250 | 34. 24 22. 82 
1 cacao 2, 100, 130,092 | 1,500,067,555 | 63,975,000 | 32. 83 23. 45 
RE. csatianen 2, 219,719,198 | 1, 603,073,338 | 65, 200, 000 | 34. 04 | 24. 58 
—_ ——__ —- | — 
MONEY IS LOCKED UP IN BUSINESS CENTERS. 


Mr. Chairman, with all this enormous amount of money in our 
country the peopl. of the South, and I may say the people of the 
rural districts throughout our land, are absolutely denuded of 


City and other great money centers. We might increase this | 


kind of money under Federal laws but it would not remedy the 
evil. 

The financial world is learning to appreciate this, and men of 
great financial experience and ability concur with me that it is 
of the utmost importance to repeal the law which prevents our 
States from enacting laws for the establishment of banks based 
upon securities other than United States bonds. 

A recent number of the Financial Chronicle of the issue of May, 
1892, has an article advocating the removal of the tax, so as to once 
more give freedom to the States. The article says: 

But the main point we wish to make is, that taking off this tax opens the 
door to the introduction of the only kind of paper-money system which can 
Ineet the needs of our Internal commerce. It is impossible for so vast a 
col 
ing every year, to have a satisfactory currency so long as the natior 
issues, redeems, and dominates it. 

[ call attention to the statement by this financial authority 
that in a country like ours it is impossible to have a satisfactory 
currency so long as the national capital issues, redeems, and 
dominates it. The article then says: 

Every prerogative and attribute even of our bank notes, and still more of 
our silver certificates, tend to draw them away from the Interior, even when 
the issuer is a resident in a Southern or Western State, and lodge them in 
an Eastern city. Only think—as an illustration of the artificial character 
of our present devices*-of the incongrutty of haying Washington the re- 
deeming center. 









al capital 





In a few years psople will wonder how it was possible to main- | 


tain this false system for so long a period. 

[Imagine the point of issue and redemption being from 1,000 
to 3,000 miles from the point the money is needed. 

The article proceeds: 

What has Washington to do with the internal commerce of the country? 
Or wherein consists the wisdom of giving a paper currency intended as a 
contrivance for local uses the power of paying customs dues? Why give it 
the semilegal-tender character of requiring every national bank in the whole 
country to accept such currency in payment of debts? These are all quali- 
ties which help to make its movement unnatural, artificial, and impart to it 
aroaming character, helping to force it away from the issuer, away from 
the country districts where it is needed, and consequently to induce its ac- 
cumulation when out of active commercial employment in the great finan- 
cial centers, and while there to foster and become more or less fixed in 
speculative ventures—that is, unresponsive to commercial influences when 
heeded for commercial work. 

This article truly states that the influences which draw the 
circulation from the rural districts,where it is needed,to money 
centers where it isnot needed for any legitimate business,has the 
effect to encourage speculation, which detrimentally affects the 
entire country and all the people. 

THE PEOPLE BENEFITED BY THE SYSTEM. 
lo illustrate, let us look at the effect of such a system upon 
the State of Alabama. 


First. Banks would be established all over the State in smal! 

towns as well as in cities. Their combined capital and circula- 
| tion would possibly reach $200,000,000. 
Second. This would cause an increase in taxable property in 
| the State, and would pay a tax which would defray half the an- 
nual expenditure of the State, and as the expenditure would not 
be increased the rate of assessment would be reduced and our 
farmers and all other citizens would be called upon for about 
half the annual tax now paid by them. 

Third. The banks would lend their money to corporations 
which would construct railroads, erect and operate cotton fac- 
tories, iron furnaces, and manufacturing establishments of all 
kinds. 

Fourth. The above would cause a vast increase in the value of 
property all over the State, and especially in the country dis- 
tricts, and the rate of annual assessment would be again reduced, 
and a man who now pays $100 tax each year would then pay but 
about $25. 

Fifth. The farmers throughout the State could borrow money 
| at their local bank at an annual rate not exceeding 6 per cent. 
They could get the money as necessity required, some in March, 
some in June, and some in August and some in October, and the 
crops would be sold and all be paid by November. The average 
time the farmers would pay interest on the borrowed money 
would not exceed four months, and the total interest,he would 
pay on $1,000 would be but $20. 

At present our good and honest farmers get credit by mort- 
gaging to the country merchant, who in turn mortgages to the 
city merchant, who in turn gets his money from a New York 
bank. The country merchant buys on a credit, paying a large 
interest. I have examined this matter. A country merchant 
buys a bill of hats, the terms are printed on the invoice, four 
months or 6 per cent off for cash, that is 18 per cent per annum. 
In most cases he is short of money and is obliged to take the four 
months’ credit at the rate of 18 per cent. He then charges the 
farmer a large profit, sometimes as much as double actual cost, 





® ° “ S - is g tw ic > oy us ~ cash costs » far — 
circulating medium. ll this great flood of money is lacked up | 8° that a hat which could be bought for $1 cash costs the farmer 


either in the Treasury or in the vaults of banks of New York | 


at least, and sometimes even more than, $2. 





lntry as this, dotted all over with important industrial centers, increas- | 


LOW INTEREST WHEN BANKS ARE CHARTERED BY STATES 


Therefore to enable the farmer under the present system to 
get goods which would cost him but $1,000in cash he iscompelled 
to pay from $1,800 to $2,000 for them if paid in November. In 
other words, by this system the farmer would pay but about $20 
for the use of $1,000 for the time he would need it, while under 
the present system he pays from $800 to $1,000 for the credit of 
$1,000. This is what keeps the farmers poor. 

We must bear in mind that all we ask is shat the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall restore to States their sovereign rights and allow 
the sovereign States to enact such laws on the question of finance 
as will do most to increase the prosperity of the people who will 
be a‘fected by the proposed laws. iInreply to those who say they 
do not want such a system forced upon their States I will say that 
this bill does not force anything; it does not disturb the present 
financial system of the Federal Government. It simply allows 
thcse States which desire to do so to enact laws so that citizens 
of the States can establish banks of deposit, exchange, and cir- 
culation. “When we had that system before the war our farmers 

| acquired competence and wealth, while under the national-bank 
system they have been reduced to poverty, and if it is continued 
| I fear they will be ground into vassals and slaves. 

The history of all countries show that in order to have a 
perous country we must have prosperous farmers. 

WHEN FARMEES ARE PROSPEROUS ALL VOCATIONS SHARE IN THE PROS- 
PERITY. 

When the farmers are prosperous we have full-handed, pros- 
perous merchants, rich and growing manufactories, flourishing 
schools with well-paid teachers, physicians, lawyers, ministers, 
and people following other vocations are recipients of the benefits 
which result from a country of prosperous agriculturists. All 
vocations in a farming country depend on profits which arise 
from the sale of products of the soil. When the profits of farm- 
ing are reduced all the other vocations must languish. When 
the profits of farming increase all other vocations are prosperous. 
There would not be anydangerof uncurrentmoney. Itis hardly 
probable that in this advanced age, when finance is so generally 
understood and the advantages of sound currency and the evil 
of unsound currency is so thoroughly appreciated, any State will 
be careless in enacting laws upon this subject. 

It is surprising to hear men openly assert that the States can 
not be trusted to legislat> upon financial questions. This is an 
admission that, or rather an assertion that the people of this 
land are incapable of self-government, and that the retention of 
the law which I se2k to repeal is necessary in order that the 
| Federal Congress and Federal officials may prevent the States 
i from exercising their sovereign rights. 
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It isa gross insult to sovereign States toassert that the people 
of those States are incapable of enacting good, sound, and bene- 
ficial iaws upon the question of finance. 

Under the system which I propose, banks would be required 
to publish monthly reports showing their condition and espe- 
cially stating the amount of outstanding circulation, and also 
giving a schedule of the bonds or other property by which said 
circulation is secured. 

THE SUBTREASURY. 

When my constituents did me the honor to elect me to Con- 
gress I promised to examine every measure brought before the 
House and learn, before giving it my support, that it would be 
beneficial to the people and at least fair to the people whom I 
had the honor to represent. 

It is urged by some that the subtreasury bill which has been 
introduced into Congress would relieve the financial distress. 
The bill was not proposed by Southern farmers or by men who 
were at all identified with the farmers of the South. I have ex- 
amined the matter with great care, and am quite convinced that 
the subtreasury bill would not be of any service whatever to the 
people of the district which I have the honor to represent. 

The bill was first introduced by Mr. PICKLER of Dakota, and 
on February 29, 1892, it was reintroduced in this Congress. The 
bills provide that before a subtreasury can be established many 
preliminaries are required, and among them the citizens are re- 
quired to— 
present written evidence, duly authenticated by oath or affirmation of the 
county clerk or sheriff, showing that the average gross amount per annum 
of cotton, wheat, corn, oats, and tobacco produced and sold in that county 
exceeds the sum of $500,000 at current prices in said county at that time. 

Cotton is the principal product of the farm which is raised for 
sale by the people of the district I represent. I have prepared 
a table showing the number of bales of cotton raised last year 
in each of the seven counties as shown by the census. The avy- 
erage weight of the bales is putat 462 pounds. The average price 
I have put at 5 cents per pound : 


Number of bales of cotton raised and sold in each of the seven counties of the 
Eighth district of Alabama, and the value thereof in 1891. 








| Bales of 
Counties. cotton. Value. 
SG i dais dncentit ns bondoeb oncusbapipnltinds bactirkndin 3, 956 $91, 383. 60 
PD nnwentibengsscdepnatane phaktesinte gskusnes ent 5, 358 123, 789. 80 
EE «dé cote t56ncecumelichondbcaehidees gouueees 5, 156 119, 103. 60 
I ni tina incbtlamnte Tabhdans Chai aebblishted etleibes 9, 248 213, 628. 80 
ND ness wind ps dea apbiin nk datib> ove tpee 8, 093 186, 948. 30 
SE ccnieh ics ck shes owe aitageifes ites tndenetaiih eign diligent sage 13, 150 , 765. 00 
SED ccnseu cuted snp eitsinbnchens inestnueg Weck auen 6, 241 144, 167.10 





But Madison County and Lauderdale County both have cotton 
factories which consume a part of their cotton production, the 
large factories of Madison County consuming so large a propor- 
tion as to reduce her export far below $300,000. 

We all know there is comparatively little wheat, corn, oats, 
and tobacco sold and shipped out of the counties of the Eighth 
district; and, therefore, sales of these articles would not mate- 
rially add to the amount which is received from the sale of cot- 
ton. It will therefore be seen that the people of the Eighth dis- 
trict could hardly expect that a subtreasury would be located in 
North Alabama. Under the proposed law the nearest subtreas- 
ury within the State would probably be in the counties of Mont- 
gomery, Greene, or Chambers. 

Some of the counties of the Northern States raise from 6,000,000 
to near 11,000,000 bushels of corn and some raise from 5,000,000 
to 6,500,000 bushels of wheat. 

Has anyone considered the question of making provision for all 
or even a part of one of these tremendous crops of corn? ‘The 
Government would of necessity be compelled to erect buildings 
of a capacity sufficient to house all or a greater part. 

Each man’s corn must of necessity ba separate, and it would 
not do to have too much in one bulk. 

Take, for instance, McLean County, Ill. 
raised 10,869,417 bushels of corn. 

The law requires the Secretary of the Treasury to erect— 

A suitable subtreasury building, with such warehouse or elevator facilities 
as the character and amount of the products of that section may indicate as 
necessary; such building shall be supplied with all modern conveniences for 
re and safely storing and preserving the products likely to be de- 
posited. 

To erect such building to store such an amountof grain would 
require an expenditure of many millions of dollars for this single 
county, and to do this my already overburdened constituents 
would be taxed. 

WE WOULD BE TAXED FOR THE BENEFIT OF OTHERS. 


To erect such buildings sufficient to store such an immense 
amount of grain and the banking house in which so large amoun} 
of business could be transacted would require the expenditure of 





Last year this county 
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very many millions of dollars for this single county. To givean 
idea of the extent let me recall that a large crib would only hold 
about 500 bushels; therefore it would take more than 10,000 such 
cribs to hold half the corn raised in McLean County, Ill. But 
the law requires that the building shall be supplied with all 
modern conveniences for storing, handling,etc. It also requires 
the employment of many hundreds of people. 

I fear very much that instead of causing cotton to rise, this 
system would have the contrary effect. The price of cotton is 
regulated by the visible supply, which at present is the cotton 
at the mills, at the various ports, and a few large interior towns. 
If the subtreasury was in operation the amount of cotton placed 
therein would be daily reported and counted in the visible sup- 
ply. This would of necessity have a depressing effect upon the 
price of cotton; and cotton would be still further depressed by 
that section of the bill which— 

Provides for the sale at public auction of all cotton, corn, oats, wheat, or 
tobacco that has been placed on deposit for alonger period than twelve 
months. 

Capitalists would know when all this vast amount of cotton 
would be sold, and by combinations would be enabled to pur- 
chase it at the lowest possible price. 

Iam convinced that the way to benefit our farmers is to re- 
vise our tariff and financial laws so as to get our cotton in the 


hands of the spinners, and from their hands ‘into the hands of 


the consumers as rapidly as possible. To do this we must do all 
we can to open foreign markets to the products of American 
industry, and at the same time revise our tariff so as to enable 
the farmers to purchase their supplies at the lowest price pos- 
sible. 

LARGE VISIBLE SUPPLY DEPRESSES PRICE. 

In order to illustrate the depressing effect of a large visible 
supply of cotton I have prepared a table showing the visible 
supply of cotton and the price of the staple on September | in 
both New York and Liverpool for the years 1886 to 1891, inclu- 
sive: 

Table showing the visible supply of cotton on September 1, 1886, to September 1, 
1891, inclusive, and the pricein New York and Liverpool at said periods. 














| 1886, 1887. 1888. | 1889. | 1890. 1891. 
iy ang ag oh 
ton in the world 
ot bales. .'1, 162,000 |1, 205,000 | 883,000 | 821,000 |1, 068,590 | 1, 682, 695 
Price in New York 
PN Ricans ancl wnat 80. 1075 £0. 00} | 70.10} | 20. 103 #0. 10§ #0. 08 
Price in Liverpool, 
58 Bia 4% 


Sept. 1......pence.. 5j 5} 57g 








It will, therefore, be observed that the slightest difference in 
the number of bales overcomes all other elements which affect 
prices, and the market responds with a sensitive promptitude 
which can only be compared to the delicate vibrations of the 
magnetic needle. 

We see here that there was an increase in the visible supply 
in 1887 over 1886 of 43,000 bales, less than 4 per cent or less than 
4 bales to the hundred, and we see that cotton fell thirteen-six- 
teenths of acent in New York, or more than 8 per cent. 

Then, on September 1, 1888, the visible supply was less by 
322,000 bales than in 1887, and cotton rose to 10}, or seven-eigh ths 
of a cent per pound. Then, on September 1, 1889, the visible 
supply fell 62,000 bales, and the price rose. three-fourths of a 
cent in New York and four-sixteenths of apenny, equal toabout 
half a cent, in Liverpool. 

There were influences which countsracted the increased visi- 
ble supply in 1890, but it will be seen that the increased visible 
supply in 1891 caused a marked diminution in price, cotton fall- 
ing to 8$ cents per pound; and sincs September 1, 1891, the 
visible supply has measurably increased, and good cotton this 
year has sold in New-York as low as 7 cents and upon plantations 
as low as 5 cents per pound. 

It is therefore clear that to benefit the cotton-planter we must 
increase the price of cotton by legislation which stimulates all 
the arteries of trade and creates a genera! prosperity among tlic 
people. This gives them more money and they buy with freer 
hand. Therefore in order to obtain such results the Democratic 
party insist upon lower tariff and lower taxes, a greater abun- 
dance of money, and a larger and more accessible market for the 
products of American labor. 

If we do all this and also provide a system by which farmers 
can borrow money at 6 per cent interest we will make a good 
start on the road to permanent prosperity. 

It would do a great good to the people to once more give them 
freedom and restore to them their sovereign rights on this im- 
portant question of finances, and I say, Mr. Chairman, this ought 
to be done and in addition the House ought by one more hercu- 
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lean effort to bring up the question of the free coinage of gold 
and silver, the Democratic doctrine, the doctrine of the people. 

It may bo asked what harm could the South receive by not 
having the free coinage of silver? 

For the last ten years the spinners of Liverpool and the Conti- 
nent have bought silver in Mexico, Central and South America 
at about 65 to 69 cents. They send it as freight to India and 
Brazil and have it coined into the money of those lands. 
they buy cotton and pay 5 cents a pound for it, it costs them 34 
cents in gold, and that reduces the price of our cotton nearly if not 
quite in that proportion, because Liverpool controls the markets 
and the prics. The same with wheat. 
years the exports of wheat from India have increased from 
nothing to more than 40,000,000 bushels. 

The exports of cotton goods during the same time have in- 
creased from almost nothing to more than $50,000,000. While we 
have been carrying on this false doctrine, this false principle, 
losing the exports of wheat, these exports falling from $210,- 
090,000 down to less than $50,000,000, what we have lost is 
made up by exports from Brazil and India, and we are legislating 


When | could not expect to get more than 50 or 60 cents on a dollar if 





bonds previously issued and the amount proposed to be issued is 
a very important element in determining the price for which the 
new bonds would sell. 

There is no instance in history when such an enormous loan 
was ever negotiated by any government. When the issue of the 
United States was about $2,000,000,000, 6 per cent United States 


| bonds sold for considerably below par in coin, and therefore we 


ourselves into poverty, and that poverty is being visited upon the | 


poorest of our people. 
GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF RAILROADS. 


It is also contended that the people would be benefited if the | 


Government should purchase and control all the railroads in the 
United States. 
in Kansas and other States where this idea originated, but I am 
convinced such alaw would be injurious to the people of North 
Alabama, and I do not see how we could draw any benefit from 
a measure of that character. 

The Memphis and Charleston Railroad, which runs the entire 
length of the Eighth district, is reported by Poor’s Manual to 
be managed with economy, butit has not paid one cent to its 
stockholders for a period of twenty-four years. 


could hardly hope to get any lower rate of freight and passage; 
but there are some inevitable results which would follow should 
this road be owned and controlled by the Government while the 
present party is in power. Most probably we would have Re- 
publican negroes put in charge as conductors, depot agents, and 
locomotive engineers; not negroes from the South, who know 
and understand Southern people, but ill-bred and impudent ne- 
groes from the North. 


bred negro conductor from the North place a negro woman in a 
seat by her side. 


I do not know how this would affect the people | 


It would be very humiliating for a good | 
citizen of Alabama to place his wife on a train and have an ill- | 


During the last twelve | 


| actual cost. 


bonds were placed on the market in an amount sufficient to raise 
money to pay such asum for the railroads. This would make 
an annual drain on the Government far beyond the resources of 
the people. The income the Government would derive from these 
railroads would not be much. Under the present management 
their entire income (for 1890, the last year reported) after pay- 
ing running expenses, was $340,666,35 i, 

Of this sum $22°,101,144 was paid as interest on bonds; $33,863,- 
652 was paid as dividends to stockholders, and the small sum re- 
maining was used in repairs, etc. It willtherefore be seen that 
the total earnings of ro2ds is little more than 3 percent on their 
Under Government management it would certainly 
be less and possibly nothing at all. We would, therefore, find 
oursalves burdenei with a fearful debt, the interest alone 
amo inting to $1,000,000,000 a year, and t> meet this a direc’ tax 
would be ievied, which would be very hard on the ;esple o: the 
p-or South, as the Constitution requires direct taxes to be lev- 
led cccording to populaticn, not according to wealth. 

EFFECT OF SUCH A LAW UPON ALABAMA, 

The effect upon the people of my State would be terrible. The 

population of Alabama is about one-fortieth of all the popu- 


| lation of the United States; therefore it is possible that one- 


| 


When the South was under military rule after the war our | 


people were sometimes subjected to treatment quite as humili- | 


ating, and with the force bill and Government ownership of | miles per ton is $1.32, while in Germany, Austria, Turkey, Swe- 


railroads in operation humiliations would be repeated until our 
people would be compelled to abandon their country. 


COST OF RAILROADS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. Speaker, there are other matters which require careful 
consideration which would confront us should a law be enacted 
requiring or authorizing the Government to purchase the rail- 
roads of the United States. 

Poor’s Railroad Manual for 1891 states that on December 31, 
1890, there were 166,817 miles of railroad in the United States. 
Of these we have reports from roads which have a mileage of 
163,420. The total share capital and indebtedness of these roads 


| The State 
If that road was now owned and run by the Government we | oan ees 


on above date was $10,122,635,900, but this amount Poor’s Manual | 


states is $1,333,414,384 in excess of the actual cost of these rail- 
roads. 
reports he puts as follows: 


Capital stock .......-----. Pave tikes ovesangeninqulijnens diva auheed cugesa $4, 640, 239, 57 


 distitek gubvnsatednscthhushanuhtiedneotn ce Gugagabeite deuce ckhose 

Gi ibettean vada cst snesoe Caden nhhs dase 04 sausencdublasd sedi tecaweie 8, 789, 21. 516 
IUD ct cubiiwicaddatucdactiivecngcans buen asdanctds Giipell 
ey artitidnrsind h ceniousy otndn cntcpepindpidiguitdniiedatgatibemde 


DI 555 hae ewilew caged inca ocaindiniindinormSiane t 


1, 086, 040, 207 | 
341, 666, 369 | 
229, 101, 144 | 


Earnings less interest ..................-.-...... Tichdinsakocdseine 112, 565, 225 
DD talhratis Uob Seks dagen basi cadbes Cheha abet aieh cede ened 83, 863, 632 | 


It will therefore be seen that after taking out the interest the | 


net earnings were less than 24 per cent on the capital stock, but 
part of this net earnings was used in paying off and improving 


the road, and the dividends actually paid to stockholders was | 


but 12 per cent upon the capital stock of the railroads. But in 
compiling these figures 3,397 miles of railroad were omitted, and 
near 


y 10,000 miles have since been constructed, so that the actual | 


cost of the railroads in the United States to-day, according to | 
| in disaster financially and politically, being a tendency to change 


Mr. Poor’s estimate would exceed $9,500,000,000. 


Now, if alaw were enacted directing the purchase of these rail- | 


roads I am convinced the owners would have no trouble in in- 
ducing a Republican Administration to pay very fully for the 
property. To raise such a vast sum of money it would become 


necessary to issue bonds, and all will admit that the amount of 
XXUI——34 





The actual cost of the railroads from which he received | 


fortieth of $1,000,000,000 would be collected by direct taxation 
from the people of the State, which would require an annual tax 
upon the people cf Alabama for this item alone of $25,000,000. 
of Alabama collects from her people about $1,500,000 
ayear. This is hard enough to pay; but if in addition a tax of 
sixteen times that amount be levied to pay this Government de- 
mand, it would reduce the people of the State to bankruptcy 
and ruin. 

Imagine a man whose State tax is $100 being obliged to pay 
in addition an annual direct tax of $1,600 to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

GOVERNMENT RAILROADS CHARGE HIGHEST RATES. 


The advocates of Government ownership of railroads argue 
that the people would get lower rates under that system. The 
statistics which we have show precisely the contrary. In the 
United States, where railroads are owned by companies, the 
average charge for transporting railway freights per hundred 


den, Denmark, and other countries where the roads are c)n- 

trolled by the Government the charge for the same amount of 

carriage is from $3 to $3.20 per ton, much more than double the 
charge for the same work in the United States. 

My contention has always been that competition is the best 
means to reduce railroad charges. I have therefore advocated 
laws with most stringent features to prevent pooling and other 
kinds of railroad combinations. Ifsuch lawsare strictly carried 
out, competition between railroad lines will reduce charges to 
the very lowest figure possible. 

In railroading, as in ail other business, we want to encourage 
competition to the greatest extent cnaatbla, I think our State 
Legislatures should enact laws regulating railroads within the 
State lines, which will effectually prevent injustice in railroad 
management, and I think that Congress should control interstate 


| commerce in the same manner. 


The laws already passed by Congress on this subject are move- 
ments in the right direction, and experience will enable us to 
amend these laws so as to correct all abuses. 

Another objection would be the great number of men that 
would be in the employ and under the influence of the Govern- 
ment. 

In 1887 there were 704,743 persons employed by the railroads: 
now it is estimated that they exceed 1,000,090. For all these 
men to be transferred into government service, their tenure of 
office being subject to political caprice, would work a terrible 
change in our Government. It would no doubt be satisfactory 
to the Republican party, as it would tend to the consummation 
of their idea of centralized government; but Democrats, who 
value purity and liberty, oppose such measures as contrary to the 
spirit of free American institutions, and almost certain to result 


our form of government from a free republic to a ce ntralized 
despotism. 

My examination of this matter shows that the power given to 
those governments which control the railroads are quite adverse 
to the spirit of liberty which animates our people. I have pre- 
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pared the following table from reliable statistics, which shows 
at a glance the number of miles in various countries which are 
controlled by the Government and the number of miles controlled 
by private companies. The table also shows the character of 
the governing power. 


Table showing miles of railroad owned and controlled by the Government and 
miles of railroad owned and controlled by companies in various countries for 
the year 1891. 


Number of miles 
owned and con- 
trolled by— 


Countries. Character of government. 
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The 
aie Com- 
gang panies. 

silicone abot 5 i ceils a! phos 
Alsace-Lorraine .............- 813 11 | Empire.@ 
Austria-Hungary -............ ; 17,241 9,409 | Monarehy. 
ERR ER IE 836 71 | Empire.a 
0 Ne 2, 982 503 | Do.a 
SII. «:« ciets iis ncsaed Sipeener eae b3, 250 61,276 | Monarchy. 
nas cib tiene > ck hen aceeee | 2,091 3,809 | Republic. 
NENG < wiSanci dnhouk asbae sani GON tes clbied Kingdom. 
SIGNS cits. sinnstadias botew Slaps ond ddan iets 14,004 | Liberal limited monarchy. 
RII tho nu. sbssaicciie euuainiaanseieaninibianel 67 1,030 | Republic. 
tS a duce Laut Me Secse ...-..| Despotism. 
INTE 5 ended utbneeuatlelinis al 1,000 247 | Monarchy. 
dink a nictisin ibs tispiesebieeis SR See Absolute monarchy. 
a ee el b1, 875 633 | Under Russia. 
RAKE. s caddie cCieissedune 62,628 | 630,919 | Republic. 
Germany .......... li atk acicd 22, 964 2,994 | Imperial. 
Great Britain and Ireland._..!.......-.. 20,073 | Limited monarchy. 
EE eS 5,312 | 11,684 | Vice-royalty under Great 

| j Britain. 

re .-.| 08,167 | 04,272 | Monarchy. 
IRI iactie « don exch .| 541 586 | Absolute monarchy. 
Netherlands 833 | 72 | Kingdom. 
I its eats lala ites palate a $23 | 42 Do. 
I. ic: tematnehiniogsnadi-omn inate | 505 | 829 Do. 
Boeess ....<. St hte ae er ae | 5,309 | 14,776 | Absolute empire. 
I eiiietin tlc chi iturin ama eedlidanea ena! 6,043 | Monarchy. 
I a a ee a, BIB AW caenece .| Absolute. 
a ek Bs | 1, 645 3,379 | Kingdom. 
Cd EE SESE REE | _ 1,980 | Confederation. 
SO MO gia ie intact lacddupeds | 171,000 | Republic. 








a Part of German Empire. 

6 Kilometers. A kilometer —. 62137 of a mile. 

¢ The railroads were formerly owned and controlled by the Government, 
but are now, as arule, leased to private companies. 


IMPERIAL RULERS OWN RAILROADS. 


it will be seen by this table that abso!vie, despotic and im- 
perial governments own and control nearly all the railroads. 
This is essential to such rulers in order to increase imperial 
power. And it will also be seen that in republics, where the 
people rule, the ownership of railroads by the government is 
discountenanced if not absolutely prohibited by law. When 
France began to appreciate the blessing of individual liberty, she 
enacted laws prohibiting the increase of railroad ownership by 
the State. Spain has had no state railways since she adopted re- 
publican sentiments and became an elective government and con- 
stitutionalmonarchy. Great Britain isonly a monarchy in name. 
The power of the Government is in the hands of the Parliament 
and cabinet, none of whom can exercise power without the sanc- 
tion of the people. Switzerland, which is a government by the 
people, gives the control of its railways to companies. 

In Italy the spirit of liberty has become impressed upon the 
people, and a law has been enacted to deprive the king of the 
power which necessarily follows the control of the railroads. 
On April 27, 1885, a law was enacted directing that state lines 
be transferred to private enterprise. 

Russia might seem to be an exception, but the railroads con- 
trolled in that country by private companies were built by for- 
eign capital. 

Since Brazil has thrown off imperialism the building of gov- 


ernment railroads has ceased, and this matter is being left en- | 


tirely to private enterprise. The increase of power given to 
imperial rulers by the control of railroads applies with equal 
force to the telegrapls. Therefore we see that in that class of 
governments the telegraph lines are controlled by the state. 
The more imperial the governments the more thoroughly is | 
this great engine of power retained in their hands. These facts 
go very far to confirm the axiom ‘‘ that the country is best gov- 
erned which is least governed.” It has been suggested that 
some roads have received land grants, but that wou'd not affect | 
the people of my district, ag the roads which run through my 





district, with the exception of a line of about 12 miles, have 
never received any benefit from the Government. 
It seems to me that Government ownership of railroads would 


| 
| 


seriously injure the people of North Alabama, and I can not see | 


how such a system could result to their benefit. 
I have wandered from the subjectof the World’s Fair in order 
to refer to matters which have been brought before the people. 


I shall oppose the World’s Fair appropriation and all other kin- 
dred matters. 

{ insist, Mr. Chairman, that we had better devote our time 
and efforts to giving the people of ourland some relief. We had 
better do this than spend our time in taking their money and 
giving it away in the manner proposed by this bill—in a manner 
which I insist is prohibited by the Coffstitution. And I shall op- 
pese any motion to leave Washington until something has been 
accomplished for the people. We have passed our appropriation 
bills. That work is now done. Now we ought with one resolve 
to devote at least two or three weeks of the six or seven months 
of our session to the interests of the people. [Applause.] 


Rules. 


SPEECHES 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 
OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, February 1, 1892. 

The House having under consideration the rnles— 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama said: , 

Mr. SPEAKER: From the dawn of civilization, in preparing 
rules for parliamentary bodies, wise statesmen have appreciated 
the necessity of measures to enable legislative assemblies to ex- 
press with absolute verity the judgments of their members. 

Those great men, Franklin, Washington, and Madison and 
others no less distinguished, had good reasons for every provi- 
sion inserted by them in the Constitution of our country, and we 
have only to read the discussions in the convention which cre- 
ated that instrument, and the conventions of the States which 
ratified the Constitution, to see the wisdom of the men who 
handed down to us our form of government. I can not now read 
all these discussions. 

There are many reasons for requiring the yeas and nays to be 
recorded upon the demand of one-fifth of the members present. 
One purpose was probably to make the RECORD show that all 
who voted hada right to vote upon the question being considered. 
Suppose a Republican House should at some future day be elected, 
and I pray to God that no such calamity may befall our country 
[Laughter and Applause on the Democratic side]. 

FRAUD MADE EASY UNDER THE REED RULE. 

Suppose a Republican majority were elected asirresponsible as 
those who occupied this Hall twenty-fiveyears ago. Suppose the 
creation of a great corporation to be endowed with an enormous 
subsidy should be under consideration, and suppose that capita! 
stock of such corporation was distributed among unscrupulous 
members, as was done in Credit-Mobilier days. It would be un- 
lawful for these members to vote for the bill; but, under the Reed 
quorum rule, they could be counted to make a quorum and thus 

y their presence they could do indirectly what it would be nu- 
lawful for them todo directly. It will be seen that but one affirm- 
ative vote would age any bill provided 166 members were present, 
most, and possibly all, of whom except the single member voting 
might be disqualified. The mere statement of this case illus- 
trates the gross and flagrant impropriety of any such rules. 

For one hundred years prior to the late Congress it had been 
the rule in this body that all votes should be taken viva voce. 
If anyone doubted the judgment of the Speaker, a division was 
demanded, and the Speaker counted by a rising vote, first 
the affirmative, then the negative. If any member still ob- 
jected, tellers might be demanded, a friend and an opponent of 
the measure being appointed; one side passes between them, be- 
ing counted as they pass, then the other side, being counted in 
like manner; and the tellers report the vote thus taken to the 
Speaker, whose sole duty is to announce this report to the House. 
This would seem to be sufficient to secure perfect accuracy, but 


| the framers of the Constitution went even further in their desire 


to give a system free from the possibility of error, and provided: 

That the yeas and nays of the members of either House on any question 
shall, at the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered on the Journal. 

This was the last resort, and for a hundred years it was ac- 
cepted without question as an undoubtedly accurate expression 
of the will of Congress. 

The rule adopted by the “ Reed Congress,” and which the pro- 
posed amendment seeks to fasten upon this body, was a direct 
and palpable violation of the Constitution. 

PRACTICE UNDER REED'S QUORUM RULE. 


Mr. REED’s rule stated that this matter should be left op- 
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tional with the members; if a member desired to have his vote 
recorded, he answered to his name and it was entered on the 
Journal, If for any reason a member did not desire to have his 
vote recorded, he remained silent and he was not recorded among 
yoting members. Under Mr. REED’s rules important matters 
were 8 discussed with but comparatively few members in 
the Hall. 

When the roll was called, members in the lobbies were sent 
for, pages searched the corridors and committee rooms, and mem- 
bers poured in through the doors until enough had entered to 
make @ quorum, or if, as sometimes happened, enough did not 
enter, the Speaker made up the deficiency by causing the records 
to state that members were present, who were absent from the 
Capitol, in some cases absent from the city, and sometimes, as 
the proof showed, absent in distant States. Many of them, and 
possibly every one of these members, were absent when the bill 
was read, discussed, and voted upon, had no knowledge of its 
provisions and had not used their judgment in the most remote 
degree concerning it; yet they were used by the Speaker as in- 
struments by which the bill was enacted into law. 

The unconstitutional Reed-quorum rule took from the yea-and- 
nay vote all its force and beneficial effects. It created a power 
higher than the representatives of the people. It gave Mr. 
REED’S épse dixit more weight, authority, and force than the 
joint recorded judgment of all the members of the House. 

OTHER REASONS FOR THE CONSTITTTIONAL MANDATE. 

Another conclusive reason why our fathers of the Constitution 
required that the yea-and-nay vote should be recorded, is that 
men sometimes vote differently when their vote is to be perma- 
nently on the Journal from what they would if no record were 
made; and when the measure is of enough importance for one- 


fifth of tae members to desire the vote of the different members | 


to be made public, it is a perversion of the Constitution to invent 
a subterfuge like this to prevent it. 

A third reason which actuated the framers of the Constitution 
was that they appreciated that it would hereafter become essential 
to good legislation for a permanent record to exist, by which the 
views of distinguished statesmen upon important subjects could 
be known, as a guide to those who followed them as representa- 
tives of the people. 

It is urged by Republicans that this rule is necessary to 
prevent dilatory tactics, commonly called “ filibustering.” I 
shall never forget that it was by dilatory tactics that Mr. Ran- 
dall defeated the force bill in the Forty-third Congress, and that 
it was dilatery tactics in the Senate a yearago that saved our 
country from the atrocious force bill prepared by LODGE and 
Davenport. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


Duty on Tin Plate. 


SPEECH 


oF 
HON. J. A. GEISSENHAINER, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 16, 1892, 


On the bill (H. R. 8033) to reduce the duty on tin piste. terne plate, and tag- 
gers’ tin, and to repeal paragraph 209 of section 1 of an act entitled ‘‘An act 
to reduce the revenue, and for other purposes.”’ 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the remarks [ made in the Fifty-first Con- 
gress, when the McKinley bill was pending, I endeavored to show 
the gross injustice of the then contemplated additional tax on 
tin plates. We have had two years’ experience, and the official 
records abundantly justify all that I then predicted. It is my 
purpose now to give the lesson of that experience briefly and 
concisely. - 

The reports from the several tin-plate and terne-plate factories 
of the United States as made to the Treasury Department for the 
quarter ending September 30, 1891, one year after the tax went into 
effect, showsthe output to have been 826,922 pounds; for the quar- 
terending December 31, 1891, the output was 1,409,821 pounds, and 
for thequarter ending March 31. 1892, the output was 3,004,087 
pounds,and a total forthe nine months of 5,240,830 pounds, or of 
2,620 tons and a fraction. The same report of the Treasury De- 
partment states that the average yearly imports of tin plates and 
terne plates is 678,000,000 pounds, or an average daily consump- 
tion of 2,200,000 pounds for each working day in the year, and 
that the total output of the factories of the United States for a 
period oPnine months, under the stimulus of the high protective 








duty of 2.2 cents per pound, barely sufficed to keep a supply of 
two days, had the supply from abroad been cut off. 

It is stated in a recent circular of a responsible firm of metal 
brokers that of nineteen firms officially reported as manufactur- 
ing tin plates, twelve of them simply buy the imported sheets 
ready for tinning and dip them in imported tin; four only make 
a pretense of preparing their own steel sheets, and only four have 
attempted anything but roofing plates, whilst the processes em- 
ployed are of the cheapest kind. This statement has not been 
questioned, and can not be, successfully. 

Black sheets have been tinned in the United States for many 
years, and retinning has been very frequently resorted to. 
There are scores of factories in the city of New York where it 
isdone. The mere act of putting the tin on prepared plates is 
the simplest kind of mechanicaloperation. Itis, I believe, done 
by boys and girls—so simple is the operation. The work which 
requires skill, experience, and perfection of material is the 
manufacture of black plates. The iron manufacturers of Penn- 
sylvania knew this well when they succeeded in placing the ex- 
cessive duty on tin plates in the McKinley bill. 

It was not the tin-mine owners of the West nor yet the strug- 
gling tin-plate industry of the whole country, which events prove 
only existed in the imagination of most of those who used it to 
impose this heavy tax on the people, but it was the Pennsylva- 
nia Iron Roofing Association and its coworkers that caused this 
excessive duty to be imposed, a duty which takes from the pock- 
ets of the American people $15,000,000 and places it in the cof- 
fers of a few grasping monopolists. Then, that variety of sheet 
iron, which is largely made in this country for roofing purposes, 
could be more readily sold and at advance prices when the bat- 
tar material for that purpose, the old, well tried, and satisfac- 
tory tin plate, could be practically kept out of the market. I[tis 
not now disputed that the object of this heavy tax was really im- 
posed upon tin plates to keep foreign roofing material out of the 
market, thus giving the already enriched iron monopolists the 
benefit of an exclusive market. 

But let me here stat2 another fact before proceeding further 
in my arguments in regardtotin plate. Pig tin is admitted free 
until July 1, 1893, after which the McKinley tariff imposes a tax 
of 4 cents apound. The ownersof the Temescal tin mines in Cal- 
ifornia have recently put tin on the market, and admit that they 
can profitably produce and sell 2,500 tons a year in competition 
with the imports from Cornwall and Malacca. If the present 
price of tin will pay them well for producing it why should the 
law provide that after July 1, 1893, the people shall pay thes= 
mine-owners an extra profit of $89.60 per ton? As we consume 
19,060 tons of tina year, this tax will make the people pay $1,762,- 
400 more for our tin for no other reason than to add $240,000 a 
year to the already confessedly ample profits of tre owners of 
one mine in California. 

Prior to 1842 tinned plate was not taxed. In that yeara duty 
of 24 per cent was levied. In 1846 this was increased to 15 per 
cent, and in 1857 the duty was reduced to8 per cent. In 1861 it 
was raised to 10 per cent, and in 1862, as a war tax, to 25 per 
cent, at which point it remained until 1872, when it was reduced 
to 15 per cent. The tax was always ad valorem. In 1875 the 
duty was changed to aspecific rate of 1.1 cents per pound, which 
was intended to be equivalent to the previous rate of 15 percent 
ad valorem, but the constant decline in the cost of tin plates 
made this rate equivalent to 18 per cent ad valorem. This re- 
mained until 1882, when it was determined by a company tostart 
anew a mill situated near Pittsburg which had been long idle, 
and Congress was urged to advance the tax to24 cents per pound. 

This mill had besn started during the war when the price of 
tin plate ranged from $15 to $40 per box. With the close of the 
war prices declined and the mill was closed. By the united 
efforts of the trade, the proposition to increase the tax for the 
sole benefit of the owners of this abandoned mill was not only 
defeated, but the duty was lowered to 1 cent instead of being 
advanced to 2} cents per pound. The trade, however, could not 
successfully cope with the iron monopolists, and by the McKinley 
tariff the tax was raised to 2.2 cents per pound, an advance of 
120 per cent in spits of the protests from every section of this 
vast country. It was unjust. It was a base outrage which the 
people resented at the polls, and they look to this Congress to 
further resent it by the repeal of the tax. 

The advocates of the McKinley tariff insist that the tax is paid 
by the importer—a foreigner. What do the facts show in the 
case of tin plates? Tin plate in April of this year sold, per box 
of 108 pounds, at $5.52. Testimony taken before the Committee 
on Ways and Means shows that the same quality of tin plate 
sold in— 
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The average price for tin-plate prior to the passage of the 
McKinley bill was $4.41. The tax is now 2.2 per pound, and if 
added to $4.41 would make it $6.78 per box, and as we are paying 
$6.52 per box, the difference is only 26 cents on each box, suf- 
ficient only to make the usual commercial fluctuations, caused 
by the heavy stock still on hand. 

The N. & G. Taylor Company, who are heavy importers of tin 
plate, were for about six months known as manufacturers of tin 
plate; that is,they imported the black sheets and with imported 
tin, coated the same, by the aid of eight boys, twegirls, and a 
man, in a wooden shanty in Philadelphia and claimed to have 
invested over $20),000 in their tin-plate plant. 

When the plant was destroyed by fire the Philadelphia papers 
annoxnceid the loss as $18,000—a wonderful reduction in values 
and a wide differencs between the estimated value as given out 
80 conspicuously and the actual value as shown by public an- 
nouncement of the loss sustained by its destruction. The los; by 
fire of the Neidringhaus Company showed the same wide mar- 
gin. Before it was destroyed the plant was claimed to represent 
$400,000. When completely destroyed by fire the loss reputed in 
the papers was only $15,00U. These are mentioned as illustra- 
tions of the bold, unscrupulous deceptions resorted to for the 
purpose of increasing a tax which affected every class and as 
usual bore most heavily on the poor. A box of tin plate which 
cost in 188), $4.52, to-day costs $6.52, a difference of $2 per box. 
The price is most likely to go up as the heavy stdck imported in 
advance becomes exhausted. 

INDUSTRIES AFFECTED. 

It should be remembered that the total number of p2rsons en- 
gaged in tin-plate making outside of the United States does not 
exceed 30,000, including women, girls, and boys. Inthe United 
States to-day there are 750,000, mostly men, engaged in the man- 
ufacture of tinware, mostly cans for preserving farm products, 
t.us crippling the farmers and ruining our export trade of canned 
goods simply to benefit four or five establishments who have 
ormed a syndicate to coat imported black sheets of iron with 
imported tin. These handful of tin-plats coaters dictate toover 
two million persons of this country who are employed in the 
various branches of this large and importantindustry. Itisalso 
worth noticing that these tin-plate coaters have the advantage 
of coating the black sheets with tin on which there is no duty, 
and do this by importing Welshmen on whom there is no duty 
either. 

Thestamping and japanning worksof this country have $12,000,- 
000 invested, and over 25,000 hands ars employed. In the can- 
ning industries—the salmon works of Oregon and Washington, 
the fruit preservers of California, Delaware, Michigan, and IIli- 
nois, the vegetable canning works of the North and East, the 
oyster-canning works of Baltimore, the lobster and fish packers 
of Maine, the canners of dairy products in New York and New 
Jersey—over $50,000,000 are izvested and over 50,000 hands em- 
ployed. In these industries alone over twelve and a half millions 
worth of tin plate—all imported—was consumed last year. 

In the tin-roofing business over fifteen thousand hands are em- 
ployed. I give this data to show that this heavy tax on tin plate 
13 a direct assault upon the tinware manufacturers, the canning- 
goodsestablishments, and the tin-roofing industries of the United 
States, all in the name of protection and for the sole benefit of 
the tin-plate manufacturers of the future. The special agent of 
the Treasury Department, a Mr. Ayer, has published a pam- 
phleton the blessings that are to be showered on us by the prospec- 
tive tin-plate industry. One of these very thriving establish- 
ments on paper was the McKinley Tin-Plate Company, of Pitts- 
burg. It began operations on January 7, 1892, with a capacity of 
producing 1,500,000 pounds of tin plate. After a struggle of a 
few months this tender nursling of protection succumbed on the 
26th of May following, after an existence of four months and 
nineteen days, Sundays included. 

The Keystone Tin Plate Company, of Philadelphia, started with 
a capital of $4,000 to provide a patriotic people with American 


tin plate. It soon closed, and has a wooden shanty, a few ket-. 


tlesfor melting foreign tin and coating foreign black sheets, with 
some ladles and rollers, for sale, as the sole assets of the venture. 
It is needless to go through with the list of these attempts to 
humbug the _— as to the tin industry. Itisamyth. Those 
here referred to are specimens of the many foreign black sheet 
coating manufactories who used foreign tin, on which there is 
no tax, and did the work with foreign labor, also imported free, 
who have utterly failed to build up the tin industry for which 
the people are so heavily taxed under the beneficent protective 
McKinley tariff. 
ROOFING TIN. 

Roofing tin plate can be and is made in this country, yet we can 
not find anyone who is prepared to furnish American roofing tin 
plate, even at their own prices, for immediate delivery, in quan- 
tity to keep our machinery moving one dayinten. Nor can one 
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be found who is willing to furnish it at importers’ prices. The 
effect of the increase of the tax on roofing tin plates is to meke 
the consumers pay a higher price for all tin plate. The differ- 
ence between the present prices and the prices before this tax 
agitation began goes to the speculators who have been, and are 
still hoarding the product of the Welsh mills. The agitation in. 
vited speculation, which became safe as soon as the McKinle, 
tariff bill became alaw. The increased price, like all taxes, is 
a drain on the labor of the country, and in this instance without 
~ return benefit whatsoever. 

The McKinley tariff tax for the benefit of a few monopolists, 
which levies a tax of 2.2 cents per pound—over 70 per cent a4 
va'orem—provides also that tin plate shall be admitted free ‘on 
and after October 1, 1897, if during either of the six years pre- 
ceding June 30, 1897, the aggregate quantity produce2d in the 
United States fails to equal one-third of the amount imvorte | 
and entered for consumption in any one of the six fiscal years 
aye Could there be a more significant way of setting forth 
the Republican bargain with the galvanized iren and granite 
ironware companies? ~The price of tin plates and wares have 
been made over 70 per cent higher for their benefit for six years, 
on the condition that they should produce one-third of the tin 
plate consumed in each of those six years, and the penalty pre- 
scribed in the law for their failure is to be the free admission of 
tin plates at the end of six years! 

On the basis of the year’s consumption in 1890—the year in 
which the tariff bill was passed—this contract for the production 
of 8,500 tons of American tin plate annually was entered into. 
Just after the bill became a law it was announced that six mills 
wou!d begin turning out tin plate immediately. After the lap-e 
of a year, however, since the 120 per cent addition of the tax has 
been levied, we find that we are importing about 59,00) tons 
more, and it is openly asserted that the galvanized iron and 
granite ironware companies are not preparing to keep their 
part of the contract, and have no intention of doing so, because 
they realize that they can have the benefit of this 120 per cen‘ 
increase in the tax on tin plate and tin ware for six years with- 
out manufacturing any tin plate at all. 

These facts are stated in all candor and can readily be verified. 
They lead to but one conclusion, and that is that the people 
should be at once relieved of this tax; that the various ind: s- 
tries dependent on tin plate should be relieved of the unneces- 
sary burden placed on them and their business, and that the 
owners of a tin mine should not be paid a bonus of $240,000 by a 
tax on the people of this country which will amount to the enor- 
mous sum of $1,702,400. The bill repealing this tax should pas\ 
and pass at once. There was no g.od reason for the 12) p_: 
cent increase of the tax. It was imposed really in the payment 
of a party campaign debt and should be repealed promptly. [t 
isa duty that we owe to the overtaxed people to abolish this 
burden that levies a tribute on every home in this broad land. 





Free Coinage of Silver. 


REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 24, 1892. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4426) for the free coin 
age of gold and silver, for the issue of coin notes, and for other purposes 


Mr. WHEELER of Alabama said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I regretted the spirit and tone of the speech 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TAYLOR]. It was an effort 
to reflect upon the integrity of the great mass of the psople of 
our country; but it may be as well that the speech was made, a 
it no doubt expresses the feelings which the plutocracy of our 
country entertain for the industrious and honest toilers of the 
land. {Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Ever since the beginning of the world people have been di- 
vided into debtors and creditors, but when the Democratic par’; 
controlled this country our laws were beneficent and our people 
prosperous and happy, and the distinction between what were 
called people of wealth and the struggling masses was very dil- 
ferent from the condition which confronts the people at this 
time. A third of acentury of Republican rule has established 
classes in this country as distinct as are found in the imp:2ria! 
countries of Europe; the creditor class, represented on this floor 
by such gentlemen as the one who has just taken his seat, always 
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contending for legislation which will add wealth to wealth and 
of necessity increase the load which the mass of the people have | 
been compelled tobear. Itmay seem very pretty to wealthy plu- 
tocrats, but I think it ill becomes such aman to hurl sarcasm and | 
derision at the people who only ask for just and fair legislation 
at the hands of this body. [Laughter and applause. ] 

[ insist, Mr. Speaker, that the act of March, 1869, which re- 
quired the public debt which was payable in y,reenbacks to be 
paid in coin, and the actof 1873, which demonetized silver, have 
done more to bring distress upon the people than was caused by | 
all the wars which have desolatedourland. By those laws more 
than $1,000,000,000 were taken from the poor to make them | 
poorer and given to the rich to make them richer. The gen- | 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. CASTLE] who spoke a short time 
ago asked how the question of free coinage could affect the | 
farmers. Iam surprised that such a question should come from 
aman who represents the great wheat-growing country of the 
Northwest. 


GOLD STANDARD AND PROTECTION REDUCES PRICE OF COTTON AND WHEAT. 





The single gold standard and its twin-brother, protective tar- 
iff, have been the main agencies to retard the progress of that 
section of the United States. Owing to those Republican laws 
our market for wheat has been largely supplanted by exports 
from silver countries—India, Russia, Brazil, and the Argentine | 
Republic. I have heretofore explained to the House how we | 
are detrimentally affected in this respect by the silver and tariff | 
legislation of the Republican party. The whole world knows | 
that European capitalists buy silver in Mexico, Central and | 
South America. ‘his is shipped to India, Russia, fhe Argen- 
tine Republic, and other wheat-growing countries. It is coined | 
and used to purchase cotton and wheat. Silver is purchased at 
from 66 to 70 cents, and consequently wheat or cotton bought 
with this silver only costs about two-thirds as much as it would 
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if purchased at the same figure with gold. This, of necessity, de- 
presses the price in Liverpool, and we all know the price in 
Liverpool, in a great measure, controls the price in this coun- 
try. If 6 cents is paid in silver for cotton in Bombay, it would 
be equal to only about 4 cents in gold. If 75 cents in silver is 
paid for wheat in Bombay or Caleutta, it would be equal to only 
about 50 centsin gold. I do not mean to say that the effect on 
thes articles is fully the difference between gold and silver; but 
the depression of these staples by the combined effects of the 
silver and tariff legislation very nearly, if not quite, equals 30 per 
cent. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the Director of 
the Mint reports that India’s imports of silver have increased in 








| ten years from $18,930,685 to $51,926,717. 


Let me inform my friend, Mr. CASTLE, that owing to thes> 
laws our exports of breadstuffs and domestic products has fallen 
to less than one-half in ten years. In 1880 our total exports of 
breadstuffs amounted in value to $288,036,835. In 1889 they had 
fallen to $123,876,661. In 1890 they were $128,121,656, and this 
year no doubt they will increase, caused by the famine in Europe 
and the abundant cropsin America. The increase will be in spite 
of our laws. 


UNITED STATES LOSES THREE-FOURTHS OF HER WHEAT EXPORTS. 


This fearful condition of things has attracted the attention of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and in his last report he speaks 
of ‘‘ the competition we are meeting in the wheat markets of the 
world with the products of Russia, India, Australia, and the Ar- 
gentine Republic.” 

[ present a table from official sources verifying this statement 
of the Secretary and showing the quantities and values of domes- 
tic wheat exported from Russia in Europe, British India, the 
Australian Colonies, the Argentine Republic, and the United 
States during the years from 1880 to 1890, inclusive. 




















| \Per cent 
| | Of total 
Cal- | |The colonies Victoria, | quantity 
endar | Russia in Europe. British India. South Australia, and |Argentine Republic. United States. Total. lexported 
year. | New Zealand. I from the 
| United 
States 
{ 1 
| Bushels. Value. Bushels. Value. Bushels. Value. | Bushels. | Value. Bushels. Value. | Bushels. Value. 
1880 ....| 36,565, 653 #58, 600, 822 | 13,896, 168 /$15, 952, 105 | 13, 133, 654 |$13,905,968 | 42,829; 845,111 | 144, 483, 007 |8171, 420, 195 | 208, 121, 311 ($259, 924, 201 | 69. 13 
1881 ....| 48,972,597 | 78,469,790 | 37,078,571 | 41,871,765 | 9,516;890 | 9,632,390 5, 772 10,722 | 120,451, 888 | 140,218,714 | 216,025,718 | 270, 203, 381 55. 70 
1882 _...| 76,373,532 |108, 162, 600 | 26, 402,893 | 29,534,467 | 8,258,905 | 9, 727,058 | 62, 659 65, 844 | 110, 343, 185 | 125,051, 895 | 221, 441, 174 | 272, 541, 864 | 49.78 
1883 ....| 83,777,096 |109, 775, 130 | 39,118,791 | 43,202,651 | 7, 493,254 | 8,219,776 | 2,292, 352 | 2,345,128 | 71,013,280 | 79,065,180 | 203,694,773 | 242, 607, 865 34. 86 
1884 ....| 67,725, 676 | 82,636,752 | 29,550,741 | 30,708,430 | 18,408,778 | 17,326,920 | 3,986,663 | 4,188,071 | 81,628, 478 74, 962, 078 | 201, 300, 336 | 209,817, 251 | 40. 34 
1885 ....| 91,758, 186 | 86,947,271 } 39,312,969 | 38,943, 436 | 12,922,352 | 10,617,589 | 2,884,138 | 3, 029, 845 53, 025, 988 | 46, 678, 257 | 199, 903, 533 | 186, 216, 398 35. 44 
1886 .....| 51, 614, 696 | 52,796, 130 | 41,558, 250 | 41,977,479 | 2,515,015 | 2,270,981 | 1,288, 362 | 1,457,516 | 89,204,887 | 75,955,039 | 186, 181,210 | 174, 457, 145 | 47.95 
1887 ....| 77,797, 272 | 78,282, 919 | 25, 271,249 | 27,060,288 | 4,775,703 | 4, 381.612 | 8.730.984 | 9. 181, 625 | 95, 128,641 | 85, 262, 442 | 211,712,939 | 204, 177, 886 | 41.76 
1888 _...|126, 114, 726 |119, 902, 496 82, 894, 925 36, 632, 851 | 13,899,067 | 11,616,068 | 8,721,751 | 9,514,685 | 49,531,915 | 44, 151,853 | 231, 162, 2984 | 221, 817, 903 | 19. $0 
1889 __..|107, 249, 692 | 99,271,840 | 25,769,751 | 28,188,603 | 4,292,375 | 3,961,753 834, 232 | 1,540,570 | 45,610,978 | 38,506,671 | 183,757,028 | 171, 469, 437 | 28, 22 
1890 _.. 109, 169, 400 De Cees aeiey | 26,731,593 | 29, 405, 466 PG Gee to. .cices. je 022, 785 | 9,492,535 | 49,271,580 | 42,348,251 | 216, 282,053 |__......----- 22.78 


This table isa most fearful and scathing rebuke to Republican | 
legislation. The figures are taken from the reports of Secre- 
taries of the Treasury. They must be known to the people of | 
the Northwest, and it seems to me incredible that their Repre- 
sentatives coritinue to vote for the gold standard and thus con- 
tinue to inflict this great wrong upon the people. 

The values of Russian and Australian wheat for 1890 are omit- 
ted, as Iam not certain as to the correct figures. It will be 
seen by this table that our percentage of exports fell in ten years 
from 69.13 to 22.78. 

It may be observed that the exports of wheat from India are 
not as great as they were a few years ago, but this is more than 
made up by the flour exports; and confirmative of this, I give 
the following table from a paper called ‘‘The Trade and Navi- 
gation of British India:” . 

Quantity and value of wheat and flour, of Indian produce, exported from British 











India to foreign countries during the official years 1888 to 1891. inclusive. 
Year ending March 3i— Wheat. Flour. 
*Owt. | Rupees. Pounds. | Rupees. 
SOU pA isdn nin acne gdeiannn aubee 13, 538, 169 5, 56, 23, 733 36, 082, 348 | 19, 75, 549 
is db icih die tecnaiwiiatal sp 17,610,081 | 7, 52, 26, 759 36, 290, 371 20, 79, 254 
SP ee nah in gb anabee oe 13, 799, 224 | 5,79, 13,770 48, 572, 042 28, 37, 671 
a ae 14, 320, 498 6, 04, 24,260 | 47,035, 853 | 2, 28, 897 
{ i } 








*Owt. equals 112 pounds avoirdupois. 


INDIA’S GREAT EXPORT TRADE OF COTTON GOODS, WHEAT, AND FLOUR. 


The detrimental effect of Republican tariff and silver legisla- | 
tion upon the price of cotton is also well understood. The ex- 


ports of raw cotton from India have not so materially increased, 
but we have suffered the more disastrous effects of that coun- 
try’s exports of manufactured cotton goods. 


It will be seen that 





India’s exports of cotton goods have risen from $5,634,726 in 1867 
to $30,826,396 in 1891, and all of this enormous trade which they 
have built up has had the effect to reduce our exports of cotton 
and cotion goods, and in that way reduce the price of this great 
American staple. The following table I have prepared from 
figures taken from the British statistical abstract of India and 
from a paper called ‘‘ Trade and Navigation of British India” 
Values of exports of manufactures of cotton from British India for the years 
ending March 31, 1867-'87, inclusive. 





Years. Value. Years Value. 
i El ce a a $13, 324, 068 
a ok aS a ee 15, 125, 200 
OR cot hie he Sakae. i os" > 5°” eceepinen eee 16, 231, 169 
I oe a ag ae a 6, 320, 401 Re ee oR oe 19, 308, 374 
UN es en ha ed nee 20, 969, 929 
ON i ae Baie a sibel i MI i ras aa wen 22, 320, 854 
RE i ad nin. ch ocbpitrebies ee aides ome. 24, 773, 055 
I i aps ined clied sen a i Sosa. cdeces ook 20, 840, 811 
eS Sea eka So ee ace 21, 279, 284 
RR a distin ainch eile itll dae DM ae BD I oe occcccocda nee 25, 945, 636 
BNE is cu cadvateadsinedbadeeen | 9, 417, 641 || 1890 - 27, 337, 428 
SONG ion ca co edbicn tensors 11, 169, 002 De sibibisiehanic 30, 826, 396 





While what some of our people call ‘‘heathen India” is in- 
creasing her exports of cotton goods under judicious laws, our 
exports of cotton goods are on the decrease, or at least are not 
materially increasing. In 1881 we exported $13,571,387, in 1885 
we exported $11,636,591; and according to the Statesman’s Year 
Book our exports for last year were $13,604,857. In the face of 
all this it is but natural to expect that the price of both wheat 
and cotton should be lower than ever before in the history of our 
country. 
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In addition to all this we are losing our export trade to South 
America, other silver countries whose trade we ought to secure. 
The latest report of the Secretary of the Treasury, page 50, says: 

For twenty years there has been a constant increase of the excess of ow” 


imports from Central and South America over our exports to those coun- 
tries. 


Se Be I inc cc cckpepe shaping enn nite as bk $62, 258, 629 
a I I sis scsitt aiinle ates ain sits io bes eed eins tai tates eke 117, 439, 432 
TS BREE +0 = sb ekdh pedco dd nnd bic ane lek 152, 099, 061 


I insist that there is no good purpose that can be attained by 
the continuation of the demonetization of silver which can in 
any way offset these great disadvantages. 

W hatis this substance called “ gold,” and how much is there of 
it which these enemies of silver and enemies of the people seek 
to make the measure of all values? It has been estimated and 
asserted by scientists that all the gold in the world could be com- 

ressed into a square block 29 feet long, 29 feet wide, and 29 feet 
1igh, about thesize ofalargeroom. Thissmall amountof metal 
is owned, controlled, and manipulated by a few, and they de- 
mand that by this alone shall we measure the value gf the wage 
earner’s daily labor and the product of the husbandman’'s yearly 
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toil. To grant them this power would be to place in their hands: 


a lever wherewith to crush the honest toiler in the dust while 
elevating the money king to a practical sovereign. We could 
place all the gold in the world in one corner of this room with- 
out inconveniencing the members. 

OREDITOR CLASS DEMAND GOLD STANDARD. 

The real purpose of the creditor class is this: If they could in- 
duce Congress to stop silver coinage it would leave just so much 
less money in the United States, and therefore just to that ex- 
tent the-burdens of the wage-worker and taxpayer would be in- 
creased, and the bounty given to the bondholder would be aug- 
mented. 

lhe creditor class insists that silver has decreased in value. 
This is not true. Silver is more valuable to-day than it has been 
in years. The annual silver product, like most other products 
in the United States, has been gradually increasing, as is shown 
by the statistics relating to the production of silver and other 
staples in the United States for the years 1866, 1870, 1880, and 
1891, w hich I will read: 














1906. | 1870. | 1890 | 1891 
| | | 
eck ee $10,000,000 | $16, 000, 000 | $39, 450,000 | | $70, 465, 000 
OST tons... 10, 000 77, 000 1,397,015 | 4,277, 071 
Pig iron .........-. do.- 1, 350, 342 1, 865, 000 4,295,414 | 10, 307,028 
Rolled iron........ do.-| 1,026,089}  1,291,000| 2, 332, 668 | 2, 820, 337 
Cotton.........- bales_.| 2, 193, 987 8, 154, 946 5, 757, 397 8, 655, 518 
Sugar ....hogsheads-.-} 41, 144, 881 218, 314 300, 000 
PEM... acces bushels ..|........------ 760, 944, 449 | 1,754,861, 535 | 2, 060, 154, 000 
IR che DA on ak cea De 287,745,626 | 459,479,505 | | 611,780,000 
Rana ss SSSI °K Neston ne Sat: 282,107,157 |  407,858.999 | 738,394,000 
Barley ............- 6 jcceeeese 29, 761, 305 44, 113, 495 63, 884, 000 


Our production of pig iron was ,093 ,236 tons in 1876, and in 1880 
it was 4,295,414 tons, and in 1600 i it was 10,307,028 tons. 

In 1866 we produced no steel whatever, in 1870 we produced 
77,000 tons, in 1880 we produced 1,397,015 tons, and in 1890 we 
produced 4,277,071. 

Our coal production has increased much more rapidly than 
silver. 

SILVER HAS MAINTAINED ITS VALUE BETTER THAN OTHER STAPLES. 


In consequence of these large increases of production and the 


less cost of production all these articles and really nearly all 
articles have fallen in value. Silver has only fallen in value 30 
per cent. Cotton has Tallen 75 per cent, from 20 cents to 5cents. 
Steel and iron have fallen i inv ates much more. Steel rails have 
fallen since 1874 from $94.25 to $27.50 per ton. Pig iron has 
fallen from $49.50 in 1866 to $14.25 in the Philadelphia market in 
1891. Coal has fallen from $13 a ton in 1866 to $2.25 a ton in 
1890. 

The fair way to estimate the value of silver is to measure it 
by those articles, the production of which, like silver, has kept 
step with the growth in popwation and the accompanying in- 
crease of energy of our people And measured in that way we 
find that a silver dollar will now buy more of each of these 
articles than at any previous period. 

I might carry this further, and hy a careful investigation of 
the market price of between one hundred and two hundred of 
the leading commodities, the production of which has increased 
and which enter into daily consumption, we would find that, as 
compared with these commodities, the value of silver has not 
declined since 1874, but on the contrary its purchasing power 
has increased. 

The enemies of silver, in their efforts to depreciate it, pass by 
all these commodities and seek for some article the production 
of which has decreased, and taking that as the standard of value 
they place a false argument before the country. 
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GOLD PRODUCTION DECREASES. 
These gentlemen find that the production of gold was, in— 


i Accnneditusuatepniaaiaioars SY a OO. oak. n ac eesncuecetane $35, 000, 000 
DOU 22 sin doe bsniwads anv GE 0 Bo vec. dcccndudosemensaes 33, 000, 000 
BO sects sk ccetebitecactnad ee SOS Soa: onesiewedwalawowtind 33, 175, 000 
SU aibdtin deed cetviginiinlaivnaie SR Oe Lh GEE cd acinanccecanemmacescse 32, 800, 000 
URE Re tegen 8 ROR REESE Ae egal. 32, 845, 000 
DEOS ip ccckbewssdchpeguisdadee Se at Ge 4s osaiiewaksbasVnes ocbead 29, 990, 800 
PON cdicncnsee sated tnasakuen 31, 800, 000 





We see here that the production of gold is decreasing annually 
In 1853 we produced $2.50 of gold for every inhabitant of the 
United States;,we now produce about 43 cents for every inhabi- 
tant, and I respectfully ask if there could be a greater injustice 
than to insist upon gold being the sole measure of value. 

COINAGE OF SILVER EXCEEDS THE PRODUCTION. 

An examination of statistics shows that during the last ten 
years the coinage of silver exceeds the production. This illus- 
trates that unlimited coinage of silver would not increase the 
amount coined, but the effect would be to cause silver to be 
coined in the United States which is now coined in other coun- 
tries. 

To explain this more fully I now present a table showing the 
world’s production and coinage of silver from 1881 to 1889, taken 
from the Annual Statistician of 1891: 


World's Production and coinage of silver. 





Production. | 


Year. Coinage 
| 
a hh al hae $103, 210,500 | $108, 010, 086 
Oe a ea ni Se 119. 750. 000 | 110, 785, 934 
aS PIER ETI RG Rin FR WES 114,561,000 | 109, 306,705 
ie ar eae Ra ed 117, 000, 500 95, 839, 443 
i a a ae 126,750,500 | 126,764,574 
NTT eee nn eeu 131,200,500 | 124, 854, 101 
ee ee eos ose aedaeibaouals 126, 148,900 | 160, 984, 877 
aa i at ote Vics ol Sd do wkpsibonsmaealennesal 135,048,198 | 134,568,215 


Average eight years. .................-...... 120, 708, 762 762 | 121, 389, O49 
| 


‘No doubt free « cuinage . of silver would cause an influx of silver 
from other countries for coinage, particularly from Mexico and 
Central and South America, but | am convinced that this would 
go very far towards opening a trade with those countries which 
now is controlled by England, Germany, France, and other coun- 
tries of Europe. We had a goodly proportion of this trade in 
our good Democratic, free-coinage, low-tariff days. 

I have given some figures showing the extent of our losses of 
this valuable business. This is a serious matter, and should 
have our earnest consideration. 

In order to show in what countries and to what extent each 
country coins silver, I have prepared a table from statistics. It 
is as follows: 

Table showing pr oduction and coinage of silver in the 





countries named 





Country. Production. Coinage 
0 | 

at ee A an ee s daaineree $50, 000, 000 $24, 081, 19 

DIG iise chitin vntshsunsctweintnwadessivnnn | 70, 465, 000 | 39, 202 

i la ww lal all ie cei ave | 282, 375 | 8, 332, 

as. ie nile aie ee Cai, aiaihthase pasa emetepiiainnne oe adiamassiiiiewh a57, 9 

WS are ree Pert gers Le EN | 8, 140, 400 1, 

SEED si. Hiictnctecn tenia crecnctuelntiiwes | 2, 103, 500 b3, 857 

BI ica nus sgt ace hall el Nat cata 568, 000 | el, 614, 422 

a a a a dil ili | 1, 531, 700 | 7, 296, 64 
| Para.....-........-<.- ice ilk Dake snnbaseno deaths 2,731,300 | 2, 842, 530 


ce Rubles, 90.7718. 

I now present a table, the figures being taken from the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, with the exception of the last 
column, which shows the amount of actual coinage as taken from 
various reports of Directors of the Mint and from other sources. 


The following tableexhibits the product of the precious metals in the world 
for each calendar year since 1881. The silver product is given at its commer 
cial value, calculated at the average market price of silver each year, as wé 
as at its coining value: 


Pr "oduct of gold and silver in the world, calendar year 8 1881-1890. 


a Rupees, 90.4737. i b Florins, 20.482. 














Pe Silver. 

Calendar | . rs 

years. Gold. Fine ounces, Commer- Coining — 

Ps | (troy). \° cial value. value. coinage 
BR cncgeenemh $103, 000,000 | $78,890,000 | $89,777,000 | $102, 000,000 | $108, 010, 086 
1882. 102; 000, 000 86,470,000 | 98, 230, 000 | 111,800,000 | 110,785, 934 
BPE ccisccces | 95, 400, 000 89, 177,000 | 98,986,000 | 115,300,000 | 109; 306, 705 
1884..........| 101,700,000 81,597,000 | 90,817,000 | 105,500, 000 95, 832, O84 
acess ins ithas | 108, 400,000 | 91,652,000 | 97, 564, 000 118, 500,000 | 126, 764,574 
1886_.........| 106, 000, 000 93, 276,000 | 92,772,000 | 120,600,000 | 124, 854,10! 
aha cheats 105,775,000 | 96,124,000 | 94,031,000 | 124,281,000 | 163, 411,397 
Binsin d vad 110, 197, 000 @!08, 827,000 | 102) 185, 000 | 140,706,000 | 149,737,442 
Pe iditin ascii 122, 438,500 | 123, 500, 000 | 115, 487,000 | 159,678,000 | 138, 444, 595 
We esedes. nau er ee 128, 914, 000 | 134, 886, 000 | 108, 67,00 | 149, 405, 099 





I find that the Director of the Mint gives different figures for 
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the coinage of the world in his reports. I have taken the highest 
figures, as they are his latest corrections. 

From the latest statistics I have also prepared a table showing 
circulation per capita, including gold, silver, and paper, of the 
prineipal countries of the world: 

Money circulation, consisting of gold, silver, and paper, of the principal coun- 
tries of the world. 








Per | Per 
capita. | capita. 
Argentine Republic. -..-- .... $19.48 | Guadaloupe .................... #6. 48 
Australia, including New Zea- NN ccna cocgdal teoweverta dalngldeendtis 8. 35 
land and Tasmania .......... 16.78 | Hawaiian Islands .............. 14, 25 
Austria-Hungary ...-........-.- Bi hE thts pcatheatrsanduiapaatd 16. 35 
DORR clk dannnesens cece case SN WP Do caatonnscdccacsus cusses 6. 00 
ORR nndktihh catncne inate unbadss DE aii bs eikittnidliccatnscane sue .10 
a | ae eee cil imine 4.90 
Brittle See ankivukain soso. woe’ Fh EES SE ee 26. 05 
Dominion of Canada and New- RES RES RS Aare eee 4,29 
a a TES GINS ia cinccetadwon scot dunn 7.35 
Cape of Good Hope ..........-- SS ae eee 4, 35 
Central America .....!......- 5 RE Sn cue ecuse De cecmanaa tated 5. 20 
ae aa il cib naa cin stipe aanedne 14. 44 
CRD eis etk teases licedincest a ES SR ee ay eee gaye ens 38. 68 
COR iin tics daria ane 1.63 | Sweden and Norway -........- 4.74 
Danish Kingdom --..-..--..- .. 12.00 | Switzerland.......- Scale iii ashiids 14. 60 
PRR ile wae thn tewcecccun Wee U0 AER siete att See 
NS Se ee me, ek UU Ue ee 24. 10 
CC i ee eS oo cin woraatee ean 15. 84 
Great Britain and Ireland..... 20.49 | Vemezuela .....................- 1.29 | 
Greece ...... Goan nccnce se wwessen- 13.81 | All other countries ..........-- 3.70 | 


NO DANGER OF EXCESS OF SILVER. 

For twenty years we have heard repeated predictions from 
bankers and antisilver men that demonetization of silver was 
necessary to prevent our country being flooded with silver from 
foreign countries. The phrase generally used being that the 
United States would become the dumping-ground for all the sur- 
plus silver in the world. In utter reputation of this I will pre- 
sent a table which shows that for twenty-two years, so far from 
becoming a dumping-ground, the United States has exported 
more silver each year than has been imported. 


Imports and exports of silver. 


Excess 


i 
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Imports and exports of gold—Continued. 








Year | Exports. | Excess of oe 
ending |___ a Total ex- | tq | @xports | 

June | ports. | /™ports.| over im- | oa 

30 Domestic.| Foreign | ports. | exports 
1876_.____|829, 431, 757 | $1, 74 $31, 177, 050 | $7,992,709 |#23, 184,341 |_.._-- 
1877__.... 22,359,101 | 4 3 | 26,590, 374 | 26, 246, 25 344, 140 |-----.-.. 
1878... .... 6, 632,570 | 5,571,885 | 9,204, 455 | SEES #4, 125, 760 
1879......| 4,145,085 | 442,520 | 4,587,614 | 5, 624, SENS | 1,037,334 
1880... .... | 1,775,089 | 1,863,986 | 3,639,025 | 80,758,396 |..__....__._| 77, 119, 37 
ew | 1,826, 307 738,825 | 2,565, 132 |100,031, 259 |............ 97, 466, 127 
1882____..| 31,403,625 | 1, 184,255 | 32, 587,880 | 34,377,054 |_........- 1, 789, 174 
1883__....| 8,920,909 | 2,679,979 | 11,600,888 | 17,734,149 |.._....____. 6, 133, 261 
1884... ... 35, 294,204 | 5,787,753 | 41,081,957 | 22,831,317 | 18,250,640 |__....__- 
1885__... | 2,741,559 | 5,736,333 | 8,477,892 | 26,691,696 |._..........| 18,213, 804 
a cca 32, 766, 066 | 10, 186,125 | 42,952,191 | 20,743,349 | 22,208, 842 |_____. 
eae 5, 705, 304 | 3,995,883 | 9,701,187 | 42,910,601 |_._._.._..__/ 33,209, 414 
1888_._... 12, 560,084 | 5,816,150 | 18, 376, 234 | 43,934, 317 |.__.....__ 25, 558, 08 
| ae 54,930,332 | 5,021,953 | 59,952, 285 | 10,284, 858 | 49, 667, 427 
1890._.._. | 13,403,632 | 3,870,859 | 17,274,491 | 12, 4, 331, 149 
~ ees 84,939,551 | 1,423,103 | 86,362, 654 | 18, 23: 68, 130, 087 
1802...... 43,321,351 | 6,873,976 | 50,195,327 | 49, 6 496, 985 





The question of the balance of trade determines the increase 
or decrease of gold in the United States. 

Give us a Democratic tariff. 

Open the markets of the world to the product of our toil and 


| both gold and silver will flow to our shores. 


. Exports. | | 

Year end- | , | Ps 

; j— - Total | ’ of exports 

one Fane | i exports. | Imports. | oor 

w— | Domestic. | Foreign. | | imports 
$Wiiusecaber | $15, 303, 193 $0,216,511 | 924,519,704 $14, 362,229 | $10, 157,475 
AOE cette 19, 821, 681 11, 934, 099 31, 755, 780 14, 386, 463 17, 369, 317 
EE, paticwne 24, 420, 738 5,908,036 | 30,328,774 5, 026, 231 | 
I cites ec iieeee 29, 433, 508 10,318,351 | 39,751, 859 12, 798, 490 
SOA eel 27, 054, 200 5,533,785 | 32,587,985 8, 951, 769 5 | 
yee 22, 313, 584 2, 837, 581 25, 151, 165 7, 203, 924 | | 
ae 20, 606, 934 , 722,318 | 25,329,252 7, 943, 972 
FE dndiwietl 20, 775, 637 8,796,226 | 29,571,863 14, 528, 180 | 
ee 20, 429, 315 4.106.355 | 24,535, 670 16, 491, 099 } 
GID. cai coteeha 13, 409, 950 6, 999, 877 20, 409, 827 14, 671, 052 | 
1A des 7,572, 854 5,931,040 | 13,503, 894 12, 275, 914 | 
Taplin 12,400,637 | 4,441,078! 16,841,715 10, 544, 238 | y 
| elie, 12, 076, 646 4, 752, 953 16, 829, 599 8, 095, 336 | 8, 734, 26 
cet 12, 702, 272 7,517,173 | 20,219, 445 10, 755, 242 | 9, 464, 20% 
MR  coantits 14, 931, 431 11,119,995 | 26,051, 426 14,594,945 | 11,456,481 
I cuisine 21, 634, 551 12,119,082 | 33,752,633 16, 550, 627 17, 203, 006 
Tis» distin 19, 158, 051 10,353,168 | 29,511,219 7,850,307 | 11,660,912 
LOOP wes cake | 17,005, 036 | 9,291,468 | 26,296,504 17, 260, 191 | 9, 036, 313 
Mis catand 20, 635, 420 7,402,529 | 28,037,949 15, 403, 669 | 12, 634, 220 
MT x ineditsith deter 25, 284, 662 11,404,586 | 36,689,248 18, 678, 215 | 18, O11, 03: 
Wises ations 22,378,557 | 12, 495, 372 34, 873, 926 21,032,984 | 13,840,945 
SPB ikwcckus | 14, 033, 714 8, 557, 274 22, 590, 988 18, 026, 880 | 4, 564. 108 
1802... ude | 16,765,067 | 16,045,492 32, 810, 559 19, 955, 086 12, 855, 473 





This exhibit ought to be gratifying to our people. Itcertainly 
shows a healthy condition upon this question. 
NO DANGER OF EXODUS OF GOLD. 

It is also contended, and for twenty years the contention has 

been drummed in ourears, thatunless we demonetized silver our 

country would become denuded of gold. Thealarmists were ju- 


This bill tends to decentralize wealth and is in the interest of 
the people, and every friend of the people will favor it. 

It may detracta fraction from the millionaire’s hoarded wealth 
and I say the larger the fraction the better. 

The Republican party, in all its financial legislation, has had 
an eye single to the building up of a plutocracy which has al- 
ready become one of the most powerful organizations which ever 
existed—palaces and millionaires on one side and poverty, dis- 
tress, and almost vassalage on the other. It is to correct this 
evil which is the mission of the Democratic party. We seek to 
do a tag to no one, but to do absolute justice toall. [Ap- 
plause. 


| The McKinley Law and the ‘‘Social Cirele”—Free Clothing for 


Those Having ** Financial Resources.” 


REMARKS 
OF 
HON. GEORGE W. COOPER, 
OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF,REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 8, 1892. 
The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 561) to amend para 


graph 199, Schedule C, of the act of October 1, 1890, entitled ““Anact to redu 
the revenue and equalize duties on imports, and for other purpos 


Mr. COOPER said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: The Committee on Ways and Means has re- 


| ported and there is now on the House Calendar a bill to limit the 


amount of wearing apparel and personal effects to be admitted 


| free of duty to $100 for each person. It is to this bill and to t! 


bilant last year when the exports commenced to appear exces- | 
sive, and the cry wasraised that the great gold exodus had com- | 


menced; but the storm soon blew over, and from the commence- 
ment of the present fiscal year the exports and imports of gold 
have just about balanced each other. 

In order that this matter may be understcod, I append a table 


giving the imports and exports of gold for the last twenty-two | 
years, which shows that there is no cause of alarm upon that | 








score: 
Imports and exports of gold. 
Yose Exports. | | Excess of oe 
ending |_ “i Total ex- aise exports fl 
June |_ ports. Imports. | pom ny oo — 
30— | Domestic. | Foreign. ports. exports. 
1870...... $28, 580, 609 | $5, 055,353 |833, 635,962 |g12, 056,950 \g21,579,012 |... 
1871___...| 64,581,678 | 2, 104,530 | 65,686,208 | 6,883,561 | 50,802,647 |... ______ 
1872___...| 48,377,502 | 1,171,258 | 49,548,760 | 8,717,458 | 40,831, 302 | ccivlinkg tome wt 
1878...... 44,472,038 | "384, 677 | 44,856,715 | 8, 682, 447 | 36,174,268 |... ___ 
1874. _-_-| 82, 645, 486 | 1,396, 734 | 34, 042,420 | 19, 503, 187 | 14,599, 283 | ooo 
1873, -. >. | 61,543,545 | 5, 437, 432 | 66,990, 977 | 13,696, 798 | 53,284, 184 | 


conditions that gave rise to it that I wish to call attention. 

Paragraph 752 of the McKinley law provides for the admission 
free of duty certain articles in the following terms: 

752, Wearing apparel and other personal effects (not merchandise) of per- 
sons arriving in the United States, but this exemption shall not be held to 
include articles not actually in use and necessary and appropriate for the 
use of such persons for the purposes of their journey and present comfort 
and convenience, or which are intended for any other person or persons. or 
for sale. 


The pending bill proposes to modify this provision by limiting 
the amount of such items which shall be admitted free to the sum 
of $100 for each person. The report which accompanies this pro- 
posed amendment contains the following statement of facts: 


Nearly one hundred thousand Americans visit Europe each year for pur 
poses of pleasure, profit, and recreation. By far the greater proportion of 
these are persons of large incomes. The European tour has become one 
of the “fads” of society. Men and women of fashion cease to be fashionable 
if they fail to spend the “season abroad.” The extravagance and almost 
reckless prodigality of the American tourist has rendered him an object of 
wonder, amusement, and profit in every city of Europe. 

All this has developed in our wealthier classes a mania for imitating the 
customs and fashions and aping the follies of the Old World. It is becom 
ing to be un-American to be clad in American-made clothing. London tail 
ors and Parisian modistes both set the styles and furnish the complete ward 
robes of the rich American. The elaborate receptions. balls. weddings, and 
other entertainments with which our fashionable world seeks both to amuse 


| and admire itself are resplendent with imported costumes, precious stones, 


jewelry, etc., brought back by their wearers as the accumulated profits of a 
foreign tour. : 

Very few of the thousands who cross the Atlantic return to our shores 
without being fully equipped in foreign-made apparel. Profit as well as 
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taste and fashion induces this. The clothing of men, women, and children 
is, by reason of our high and severe tariff laws, very much cheaper in Eu- 
rope than in the United States. To importsuch goodsin the ordinary course 
of trade would increase their cost to the consumer by the amount of the tar- 
iff tax paid upon them. The American who remains at home pays this tax. 
But by packing the goods in his trunks and bringing them with him as bag- 
gage. the American tourist escapes the tax altogether. 

It is doubtless true that many wealthy Americans save much more than 
the cost of the trip by going abroad and purchasing there their supply of 
wearing apparel and other personal goods. 

Of the truth of this statement there can be no doubt. I have 
not heard it contradicted here or elsewhere. 

I have on my table a petition or memorial which is signed by 
25,000 merchant tailors of the United States in which these facts 
are set forth substantially as given in the report I have read. 

The Sartorial Art Journal, a paper published in the interest of 
the merchant tailors, which has been active and able in its at- 
tack upon this phase of the McKinley tariff, contains in its May 
number the following letter: 


MERCED, CAL., April 16, 1892. 

DEAR Siks: I herewith return petition signed by myself and workmen. I 
think it is a very good move on your part. Evenas far west as California, 
and in this town of only 2,000 population, there are four men who went on 
a tour to Europe last fall and brought back enough clothing to last them 
six years. They were among my best customers, whose trade is worth an- 
nually #400. Iam greatly interested in the movement, and if I can be of any 
assistance to you, I will cheerfully do all in my power to further the inter- 
ests of this petition. Hoping that it will be successfully carried through, 
Iam, 

Yours, etc., 
R. HARRIS. 

The JNO. J. MITCHELL CoMPANY, New York, N. Y. 

This discussion, Mr. Speaker, and the facts which have pro- 
voked it, may be attributed to two very distinct and perfectly 
apparent causes. Il irst, the very natural and not altogether 
wicked desire on the part of our people to buy a good suit of 
clothes at a reasonable price, or, according to the showing 
made by our merchant tailors, at half pric>, when the tempta- 
tion is before them. Second, the construction placed upon the 
existing law by the courts and the board of general appraisers. 

The law of 1883 admitted free of duty ‘‘ wearing apparel in 
actual use and other personal effects (not merchandise) of per- 
sons arriving in the United States.” 

In the case of Astor vs. Merritt, reported in 111 United States, 
page 212, the Supreme Court put the following construction upon 
the words “ in actual use: ” 

If the articles in question fulfilled the following conditions and were (1) 
wearing apparel owned by plaintiff and in a condition to be worn at once 
without further manufacture; (2) brought with him as a passenger and in- 
tended for the use or wear of himself or his family, who accompanied him 
as passengers, and not for sale or purchased, or imported for other persons, 
or to be given aw:y; (3) suitable for the season of year which was immedi- 
ately approaching at the time of arrival; (4) not exceeding in es or 
value what the plcintiff was in the habit of ordinarily providing for himself 
and his family at that time and keeping on hand for his and their reasonable 
wants in view of their means and habits of life; they were to be regarded as 
‘wearing apparel in actual use.” 


It appeared that this suit was brought by William Astor, a 
very wealthy citizen of New York, to recover the sum of $1,890 

aid to the defendant Merritt, as collector of the port of New 

York, for customs duties on goods brought by him in trunks and 
packages on his return from Liverpool. Inasmuch as the quan- 
tity of goods did not exceed in value ‘the reasonable wants” 
of the plaintiff and his family ‘‘in view of their means and 
habits in life;” they were regarded as wearing apparel ‘in 
actual use.” 

Here then, Mr. Speaker, we have it settled by the highest ju- 
dical tribunal in the land that the amount of baggage which a 
traveler may have passed free of duty depends upon his means 
and habits in life. 

The McKinley law has not only copied this provision of the 
law of 1883 but has extended it so as to comply with the inter- 

retation of that law by the Supreme Court in the case which I 

averead. Instead of stopping with the words “‘ actually in use” 
as the former law did, we have this language ‘‘and necessary 
and appropriate for the use of such persons.” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, who is to decide what is ‘‘ necessary” and 
what is ‘‘appropriate?” The officer at the custom-house, of 
course. How is he to decide it? By the appearance of the par- 
ties. Hecan not go beyond that. He can not examine bank 
accounts and tax duplicates. He must decide the question at 
once and on the spot. Whata wide field for mistakes, injustice, 
and fraud is here thrown open! There is, there can be but one 
criterion and that must be the appearances of the party. 

The board of general appraisers in passing upon the case of 
a certain lady of wealth and distinction on March 5, 1892, used 
this language: ‘ 

In Teraains what apparel is ‘necessary and appropriate for one’s jour- 
ney,” and especially for one’s “present comfort and convenience,” regard 
must of course be had to the social status, condition in life, and financial re- 


sources of the ee in question, including the reasonable customs as to 
dress of the social circle in waich such person ordinarily moves. 


This interpretation you see divides the citizens into classes. 





Before the officer can pass your baggage free, if itis packed with 
valuable and costly wares, you must make it clear that you be- 
long to a high ‘‘condition in life;” that you are of the first ‘‘so- 
cial circle.” 

Mr. Speaker, this provision of the McKinley law seemed to me 
to be so unfair upon its face, so un-American in its interpretation 
and so unequal and unjust in its application that I was impelled 
to make some inquiries of the Treasury officials, as to its practical 
operation. I therefore personally appealed to the supervising 
special agent, Mr. A. K. Tingle, a gentleman, who has been con- 
nected with this branch of the public service for many years; a 
gentleman of marked ability and of unquestioned integrity. This 
is what he says upon the subject: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., May 26, 1892. 

DEAR Str: Youwill receive by this mail an official letter from the Depart 
ment in reply to your request for information concerning passengers’ bag- 
gage. 

Il regret that the information contained in said letter, and its inclosure, is 
so meager, but I am unable to obtain an expression of opinion from any of 
ficer in New York as to the average value of new clothing brought into the 
United States by returning tourists. 

The case [ mentioned to you, where the parties brought in $35,000 worth of 
clothes, and concerning which I made particular inquiry in New York, Mr 
Whitehead reports to me was not precisely as I stated it to you. It was a 
case of a Wealthy lady and her daughter, residents of Massachusetts, whose 
wardrobe was valued at $35,000—#25,000 being the value of the mother’s cloth 
ing and $10,000 that of the daughter’s. 

it is now claimed, however, that the larger part of these wardrobes con- 
stituted goods of domestic origin that had been in use. 

My recollection is distinct that the officer who called this case to my atten 
tion at the time offts occurrence, mentioned the fact that the dresses and 
suits, which were all examined for the purpose of ascertaining their value 
were new, each suit being provided with hat and gloves to match; and that 
they were all passed free of duty under the Astor decision. 

Since the decision of the board of general appraisers, of which I send you 
a copy, another case has occurred where the passenger had new dresses 
some of which were ball dresses, and had been packed by the dressmaker in 
Parisand had not b2en disturbed; but after some controversy were passed 
free of duty under the decision referred to as being suitable for imme‘iate 
use of the party. 

It may be easily seen that under these rulings there is absolutely no limit 
to the amount of new clothing which may be brought in by persons claim- 
ing it as their personal wardrobe. 

A number of seizures have been made of fine dresses imported by sa!es- 
women for establishments in New York. These women had been sent over 
especially by the firms in whose employ they were to bring over the goods. 
Their practice was to take passage as first-class passengers, and being women 
of stylish appearance, they easily passed for persons of wealth and distinc- 
tion, and were enabled in some instances to pass through the customs with 
large quantities of fine clothing, as being suitable to their station in life. 

The same thing is true as to men’s wearing apparel. A seizure was re- 
cently made where a man, appearing to be a gentleman, came in with four 
large trunks, which he said contained his personal effects. Suspicion was 
aroused, however, and an examination disclosed the fact that he had eleven 
suits, made by a celebrated London tailor, and in his baggage was found a 
description of each suit and the name of the person for whom it was made. 
These persons were chiefly professors and students at Harvard College, who 
had previously given their orders and measures to the tailor’s drummer. 

It was discovered some time ago that one large house in New York, which 
is a branch of the same firm’s house in London. dealing principally in ladies’ 
costumes, was in the habit of sending over shopwomen, hired in London, and 
therefore unknown to the customs officers in New York, to bring over goods 
in the manner I have described. 

There is certainly no propriety or justice in permitting persons of wealth 
to bring in large quantities of foreign-made clothing free of duty, while the 
common people who remain at home are compelled to pay the tax upon 
clothing made of foreign goods purchased here. 

The merchant tailors and the dressmakers of the country have great 
reason to complain of the law, which, under the interpretation of the 
courts, permits this inequality; and the passage of some such measure as 
House bill 8535 is necessary to correct the evil. 

If there is any further information I can give you on this subject I shall 
be glad to do so. 

Very truly, yours, 
A. K. TINGLE, 
Supervising Special Agent. 
Hon. GEORGE W. COOPER, 
House of Representatives. 


Myr. Speaker, I do not think I can add to the strength of 
the case made by this letter against the law asit is now being 
applied, but Ican not refrain from calling more particular aitten- 
tion to the attitude which this law compels the officer to assume 
toward the citizens of the Republic. Mr. Tingle says: 


A seizure was recently made where a man, appearing to be a gentleman, 
came in with four large trunks, etc. 


Now, it turned out that he was not in fact ‘‘a gentleman,” and 
consequently his goods were confiscated. 

The word ‘‘ gentleman” is a technical word and by the law of 
thos2 lands where class distinctions prevail, has a special mean- 
ing. Blackstone defines a gentleman and I have no doubt some 
such delineation as is given by this great author would aid our 
custom-house officials in the administration of this law. 

On page 406 of the first volume of his Commentaries on the Laws 
of England, he says: 

“As for gentlemen,” says Sir Thomas Smith, “‘ they be made good cheap in 
this Kinguom; for whosoever studieth the laws of the realm, who studiethin 
the universities, who professeth the liberal sciences, and, to be short, who can 
live idly and without manual labor, and will bear the part, charge, and coun 


tenance of a gentleman, he shall be called mas.ey ad shall be taken for a 
gentleman.” 


With this distinction clearly in mind therenced be no difficulty 
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in the administration of this feature of the McKinley law. True 
there might be some difficulty in deciding to what extent the 
erson has devoted himself to the study of the scienees—but if he 

ces written for the magazines and endowed libraries; if he hasa 
pleasant “ countenance;” if his hands are soft and white; to repel 
the presumption of ‘‘ manual labor;” if his step is elastic and his 
carriage graceful; if in short instead of having followed the 
plough or wielded the hammer 

He capers nimbly in a lady’s chamber, 

To the lascivious pleasing of a lute. 

Then according to official and judicial interpretation it is safe 
to let him pass for a gentleman. 

CHEAPER COATS. 

President Harrison once said: 

Iam one of these uninstructed political economists that have an impres- 
sion that some things may be too cheap: that I can not find myself in full 
sympathy with this demand for cheaper coats, which seems to me necessarily 
to involve a cheaper man and woman under the coat. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not object to cheap coats. I do not blame 
these tourists for packing their trunks full of the good bargains 
which the outside world offers those who are fortunate enough 
to be able to get beyond the tyranny and oppression of our tariff 
taxation. They but obey the instincts of self-protection, and 
follow the promptings of prudence; but I do object to—I con- 
demn and abhor—this unjust discrimination between our citi- 
zens based upon ‘ social status ” and ‘' financial resources” and 
“social circles.” These are new terms in our judicial nomen- 
clature. They do not sound well as compared with those oracu- 
lar and eternal truths proclaimed by our fathers: 


with certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

Nor do I believe that a cheaper coat marks or makes acheaper 
man who wears it; in fact, there is a large proportion of Ameri 
can citizens who much of the time wear no coat at all, nor are 
they cheapinanysense. As compared with these New England 
dudes who go abroad to ape the London dandies, they are per- 
fectly priceless. For my part, andin this I feel sure the Ameri- 
can merchant tailors wilt join with me, I think it would be better, 
far better for all concerned, if the exorbitant tariffs were taken 
off the goods entirely so that our own workmen could furnish to 
their own fellow-citizens their clothing at lower rates. I am 





sure they take no pleasure in adding to their billsand collecting | 


from their customers such charges in the shape of tariff taxes 
as make the cost of their clothing so great as to drive the puvlic 
into smuggling or to limit the number of those who are able to 
buy. 

) CHEAP LUXURIES, TAXED NECESSITIES. 

This discrimination in favor of the rich to which I have called 
attention is characteristic of our entire tariff system. 

Grover Cleveland, in his great message on the tariff, said: 

The taxation of luxuries presents no features of hardship, but the neces- 


saries of life used and consumed by all the pacmin, the duty upon which adds 
to the cost of living in every home, should be greatly cheapened."’ 


Against this reasonable and fair suggestion the McKinley law | 


stands in bold and baleful contrast. Here are two columns of 


items with rateof taxes levied on each. They speak for them- | 


selves: 
Per cent. Per cent. 
Lowest grade woolen yarn.............- 112 Most costly yarn ......-.- 72 
Coarse cheap blankets...............-..-. 106 Finest blankets-.......... 7% 
Coarsest cheapest woolen hats..-._..-...- oe eee 66 
Women’s and children’s cheapest dress 
goods, with cotton warp-..........-...- 103 Finest dress goois...... 73 
Lowest grade woolen cloths _...-...-.-- 235 Highest grade..........- 85 
Cheapest knit goods for underwear.... 112-138 Finest knit goods ......- 78 
Woolen shawls, coarsest grade._...___- 135 .Fine shawls ............. 90 


% 


I wish also to call attention to this list: 
Per cent. 


clothes, while the man worth ten or one hundred thousand can 
take ten suits, and the millionaire practically an unlimited num- 
ber, is simply a bit of contemptible snobbery, which serves to 
show to what extent and in what direction this species of class 
legislation and favoritism has carried us. 

All laws should be uniform in their operation. If they are un- 
just and oppressive enforce them and they will be repealed. 
Unjust laws provoke opposition, and when that opposition comes 
from the rich and powerful it is likely: to be heard and felt. The 
very fact that people are driven to smuggling is of itself strong 
presumptive proof of the injustice of the tax on clothing. 

President Tyler said in his second annual message: 

Extravagant duties defeat their end and object not only by exciting in the 
public mind an hostility to the manufacturiag interests, but by inducing a 
system of smuggling on an extensive scale, and the practice of every m .n- 
ner of fraud upon the revenue which the utmost vigilance of government 
can not suppress. 

Pass this bill, Mr. Speaker, and compel thes> tourists to pay for 
their good clothes, as my constituents must do whoremain at 
home, and then they will join with us and make common cause for 
the right. Men who ride on railroad passes are seldom moved 
by thecry of excessive.rates of fare or transportation. Nor are 
these whoeat the bread of monopoly or drink from the cups of 
those who revel in protection, found among the ranks of the re- 
formers. Itis for these reasons thatI favor this bill, and no‘ be- 
cause I wish to ‘‘encourage” or ‘‘ build up” as the protectionists 
put it, any branch of industry at the exp2nseof the common peo- 
ple. 

On the contrary, I believe that the policy of protection, while 


| it is as all artificial methods and forced unnatural processes are, 
That all men are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator | 


expensive, and while it enables its beneficiaries temporarily to 
corner and fleece the people, it is incapable of giving a perma- 
nent and lasting prosperity to any enterprise. Take, forinstance, 
the tax upon wool and woolen cloth, which is germane to this 
question of free clothing we have now under discussion. 

THE WOOL TARIFF. 

Who will contend in view of the statistics on that subject that 
the tariff on wool has ultimately benefited the sheep-raising in- 
dustry. 

In March, 1867, Congress enacted the highest wool tariff ever 
put upon the statute books. Wool was then worth as high as 
6&8 cents per pound. It has steadily declined ever since, as the 
following table will show: 

Prices of Ohio fine, medium, and coarse washed fleece clothing wool in the markets 
of New York and Philadelphia (1867-1891). 
[Mauger & Avery’s annual woo, circular. ] 
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Alabaster and spar, statuary and ornaments .................--..-------- 10 
PUN eM te be hae ree FG vata ici Galina ebhabec We dntgh atte ajsasiinud Free 
ec in 64 15 cuca sch <pded ade ENORnU Agim Adee abnadelnwse 20 
i ee ace Free 
Ivory coral (nmanufactured) ...............-----.----- sili sitbastiecned eshte ... Free 
Fashion plates ............ veldd 20 O¥bneia Cu huss SRG eeek ceeds dads alee Free 


Of course, Mr. Speaker, I do not contend that the passage of 
this bill will bring a very great measure of relief to the people 
of the United States. It is more to the principle of the thing 
that I wished to direct attention. That a man worth $1,000 
should be allowed to take with him free of duty only one suit of 


| | | i 





The reports of the Bureau of Statistics show that in February, 
1868, there were in States east of the Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers, 37,864,600 sheep and the following numbers, for the fol- 
lowing years, viz: 


Number. Number. | Number. 
Bs scaled adaeiaaaee 23, 320,720 | 1886._..........21, 060, 964 | 1889 ............ 19, 019, 173 
Bn ns hace niale TT Bettncca dceutoun 10, Ge, Few | Peee .. ~s.-...... 18, 790, 322 
See ok th dbs bee 22, 191, 901 | 1888............ 16, 706, $20 | 1602 ............ 18, 476, 400 


SHEEP GIVE WAY TO SHODDY. 

What has become of the sheep and wool grower? I will tell 
you. Prior to 1860 no mention is made in our census reports of 
the shoddy industry. It was not an important factor in our 
affairs nor a feature of our industrial development, but like the 
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trust and the strike, the millionaire and the tramp, the shoddy 
industry flourishes under the protective tariff. Nature is get- 
ting even. 

Here is what youdid: You said we will build a wall and raise 
the price of wool, but the result is before us. You shut out the 
foreign wool, which was absolutely needed to mix with our own, 
made it practically impossible for our mills to make the goods 
which the trade demands, and drove them to change their ma- 
chinery into shape for making shoddy, thus reducing the demand 
for and decreasing the price of the farmer’s wool. So as a con- 
sequence your herdsmen are picking rags for the peddlers and 
your woolen mills are grinding over old carpets and worn-out 
stockings, and your people are wearing shoddy and your sheep 
have gone to the shambles. 

The following figures, takenfrom the census reports, show the 
development of the shoddy industry since 1860: 











Estab- | Annual 

For the year— lish- value of 

ments. | product. 
BN, ded aden ities lila bi is ebb ccbicl aaa a ties Gabe ieeeteaiapaaie 30 $402, 590 
ee CNR a ET a Ne 56 1, 768, 592 
DS deicicidy ca cipait os Bercutb tek gulag a ale dblideidsien ced aaa | 73 | 4,989,615 
SEP «0% MemienciesAnwe'e e vand Ebina wala Guth diese oak Salado aeh oak a | 94 9, 208, 011 


In the year 1890 there was used in this country altogether 
61,626,261 pounds of shoddy. 

What, then, has your wool tariff done for the farmer? It has 
reduced the number of sheep; it has reduced the price of wool; 
it has increased the consumption of shoddy. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, so clearly has it bean made to appear that 
the tariff on wool has decreased its market price that Senator 
SHERMAN, who represents the greatest wool-producing State 
in the Union, admits the fact and endeavors to take credit to 
his party in another direction. In 1883 he said: 

In 1867 the price of wool was 51 cents; in 1870, 46 cents; in 1878, which was 
an abnormal year, 40cents per pound. This was the result of the policy of 


protecting the wool-grower, as it is in all industries, to ‘gradually reduce 
the price. Under the operation of the existing law— 


The tariff of 1867— 
the price of wool has gradually gone down. 

There is one thing about which you never need be disap- 
pointed, and that is as to the ‘nature and character” of the 
claims which the protectionist will make. If wool goes up, pro- 
tection did it. If wool goes down, protection always does it. 

WHAT FAVORITISM DOES. 


In a recent number of the Forum Mr. ThomasG, Shearman, in 
the course of a very able and exhaustive discussion of the con- 
centration of wealth, makes a statement of the sums in the hands 
of persons worth over $500,000 each in this country, which con- 
tains the following summary: 

200 persons at $20, 000, 000 
400 persons at 10,000, 000 
1,000 persons at 
2,000 persons at 
6,000 persons at 1,000,000 
5,000 persons at 500, 000 


$4, 000, 000, 000 
4, 000, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000; 000 
5, 000, 000, 000 
6, 000, 000, 0CO 
7, 500, 000, 000 





31, 500, 000, 000 

This estimate is very far below the actualtruth. Yet,even upon this basis, 
we are confronted with the startling result that 25,000 persons now possess 
more than half of the whole national wealth, real and personal, according to 
the highest estimate ($60,000,000,000) which any one has yet ventured tomake 
of the aggegate amount. 

Does anyone believe that these vast sums have passed thus 
from the common stock into the hands of the few by the unaided 
and honest efforts of the holders? Itis the result of legislative 
interference. Itis the legitimate outgrowth of a policy which, 
plainly stated, means that it is the duty of the Government to 
care for the rich, and that they in turn will care for the poor— 
or, as the same proposition is ordinarily stated,we should secure 
thepr~fits to those having investments so that they can pay high 
wages. ‘ 

Mr. Speaker, you may dam up the waters of astream; you may 
produce a higher level above your obstruction, but there is no 
more water. You may back it up and form artificial lakes and 
divert it onto the preserves and pleasure grounds of those above, 
but there will be parched fields and drought below, and by and 
by there will come a flood and the augmented and angry waters 
will sweep away your obstructions and carry destruction and de- 
vastation with it. 

And so you may affect the distribution of wealth by your legis- 
lation; you may levy your embargoes upon commerce; you may 
put the outside world in quarantine; you may divert the streams 
of trade and traffic from their natural channels, but you willadd 
nothing to the common stock. You can net create property by 
an act of Congress. You may take from the many and give to 
the few; and you may point to the glittering piles of those who 
are the favorites of your system and exclaim: See how prosper- 
ous we are! Behold what we have done! as ifall this wealth had not 


been gathered as toll and profit from the millions who brought 
it into existence, by the labor of their hands, but you have not 
reached this end without a struggle, without resistance, and 
mark whatI say, Mr. Speaker, as the obstructed waters of a 
stream pour back into every bayou and basin and creep into and 
try every crack and crevice in search of an outlet, so will the 
spirit of lawful enterprise endeavor to escape your interference, 
and unless you have bound it hand and foot, unless you have 
broken the spirit as you have enslaved the body, it will yet accu- 
mulate a force that will sweep your barriers down and bring us 
all once mofe to our common level before the law. 
THE NATURAL WAY THE BEST. 

No, Mr. Speaker, the natural laws of trade, the friendly com- 
petition and generous rivalry of man, will work out a higher and 
more noble destiny for labor than the processes of obstruction 
and artificial stimulation. Henry Ward Beecher once said: 


But while others will talk with you about figures and tell you what are the 
results of protection upon the business of the country, I plead for the prin 
ciple of liberty. There have always been plenty of people in this free coun- 
try to doubt the expediency of freedom. Liberty of conscience was thought 
dangerous, but our forefathers fought battles for that and gained it for us. 
Liberty for the slave was thought to be full of peril, and predictions abounded 
on every side that emancipation would bring ruin and bloodshed upon the 
country. But we liberated the slaves, and it has been found by the South 
itself that liberty was better than slavery, and that the South has prospered 
under liberty as it never did fete wd or could have prospered before. 

Now, I take my stand on liberty of commerce as just as essential and just 
as sound as liberty of conscience, liberty of speech, liberty of press, and lib- 
erty of person. I believe that liberty is just as safe and just as necessary in 
commerce as in anything else, and I look upon this battle for freedom of 
commerce as only one part of the great battle for freedom which we have 
been fighting for many years. 

I reject the doctrine of ‘‘ protection ’'as opposed not only to the principles 
of liberty, but to the essential principles of Christianity. I regard it as in 
its very essence anti-Christianand immoral. And the fact thatsuch theories 
as have been advanced by the high protectionists have found so much favor 
in this country is not creditable to its Christian character. 


PROTECTION UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 

Not only is the doctrine of protection illiberal and unchristian, 
but in my humble judgment it is unconstitutional and hence 
unlawful. It is true it has never been so decided, but the issue 
has never been squarely presented to the courts. Could the 
simple abstract proposition to make an appropriation from the 
Treasury for the purpose of building or equipping or contribut- 
ing to the revenues of a private enterprise or making up the 
losses from competition be presented, then the case would be per- 
fectly free from doubt. But the friends of the tariff will not al- 
low that issue to be made; they cover up the aid under the sup- 
posed necessitiesof theGovernment. The title of the McKinley 
bill reads: 

An act to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports, and for other 
purposes. 

The ‘“‘other purposes” were not stated, and while the bill did 
reduce the revenue, it did so by increasing the rate of taxation, 
and thus preventing importations, as an increase in the rate of 
toll or transportation would reduce the traffic and travel over a 
turnpike or railroad. The title was not an honest one. The 
friends of protection have never been willing to put their real 
purposes into words in any tariff bill, nor in its title. The title 
of the tariff law of 1828 was as follows: 

An act in alteration of theseveral acts imposing duties on imports. 

While it was under consideration the Hon. William Drayton, 
a Representative from the State of South Carolina, moved to 
amend the title, as follows: : 

To strike out all after “‘ Anact ” and insert ‘‘ to increase the duties upon cer- 
tain imports for the purpose of increasing the profits of certain manufa 
turers. 

Mr. Drayton stated that the purpose of his proposed amend- 
ment was that a decision might be had on the constitutionality 
of the bill by an appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, on some case which might arise under its operation; but 
the friends of the bill, being in the majority, were not willing to 
allow the test and the amendment was rejected. Whenever there 
were enough members in favor of a bill they could control its 
title, and hence the real purpose in protective legislation has 
not found expression on the face of the enactment. 

While from the very nature of the case it is difficult to sepa- 
rate the wants of the Government from the effect of a tax levied 
by Congress on protected interests, and wifile the courts have no 
right to interfere with Congress in theconstitutional use of the 
taxing power, it has been decided that the Legislatures of States 
have no power to issue bonds in aid of a local enterprise or to en- 
courage the upbuilding of factories at the generalexpense. The 
Supreme Court of the United States, in a case of this character 
that went up from Topeka, Kans., the opinion being delivered 
by a Republican judge, said: , 

The power to ta» is the strongest, the most pervading of all the powers of 
the Government, reaching directly or indirectly to all classes of the people 
It was said by Chief Justice Marshall, in the case of McCullough vs. The State 
of Maryland, that the power to tax isthe power to destroy. * * * This 
power can as readily be employed against one class of individuals and in 
favor of another so as to ruin the one class and give unlimited wealth and 


prosperity to the other, if there is no implied limitation of the uses for which 
the power may be exercised. 
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To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the property of the 


citizen and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals to aid pri- | 


vate enterprises and to build up private fortunes is none the less a robbery 


pecause it is done under the forms of law andis called taxation.—2 Wallace, | 


U. S. Supreme Court Report, page 663. 

And the supreme court of the State of Maine in a similar case 
used this expression: 

Can a tax be constitutionally imposed by municipal corporations to load 


other members of this body, but they are abundantly sufficient 
to impel me to the action I am now about to take. 

L accept the challenge just made by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BLAND] to go upon record and vote for the previous 


| question, that my constituency may know and I may emphasize 


| My Opposition to this legislation at this time. 


the tables of the few with luxury that the many may partake of the crums | 


that fall therefrom ?—58 Maine, page 603. 


Mr. Speaker, Andrew Jackson is sometimes quoted as having | 


favored the doctrine of protection, and I know that in hisearlier | 


days and while manufacturing was yet inits infancy he was will- 
ing to levy a low rate of tariff which would afford incidental 
protection, but that he ever favored any such monopoly breeding, 
prohibitory tariffs as are piled upon the backs of the people to- 
day it would be preposterous to state. The fact is that long be- 
fore he went out of .publie life he had occasion to observe the 


workings of the tariff, and that he clearly foresaw its future. I | 


ask permission to read from his farewell address to the Ameri- 
can people, a document full of wisdom and patriotism: 

Speaking on this subject, he says: 

The corporations and wealthy individuals who are engaged in large man- 
ufacturing establishments desire a high tariff to increase their gains. De- 


signing politicians will ee it to conciliate their favor and to obtain the | 


means of profuse expenditure for the purpose of purchasing influence in 
other quarters. * * * Do not allow yourselves, my fellow-citizens, to be 
misled on this subject. The Federal Government can not collect a surplus 
for such purposes without violating the principles of the Constitution and 
assuming powers which have not been grant It is, moreover, a system 
of injustice, and, if persisted in, will inevitably lead to corruption and must 
end in ruin. 
PROTECTION TO LABOR. 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let me say that it is not the shop 
nor the factory that now needs protection, but the men and women 
who labor; and they need protection not so much from the pau- 


grants who are imported for that purpose and landed at their 
doors; protection not from cheaper food and clothing but from 


conspiracies in the for -iff- inations | - 
I orm of tarift-made trusts and combinations | Comptroller of the Currency for the year 1891 shows the aggre- 


of capital which levy tribute upon them in the sacred name of 
labor; protection for their homes made cheerless by the lockout; 


protection from the arrogance and greed of those whom the laws | 7. oe.) 4.4. ‘ 
have made rich and mighty; protection to their lives from the | United States on June 30, 1501. 


hired instruments of assassination. 

Upon this subject the gentleman from New York, the Hon. 
JOHN DE WITT WARNER, in his recent speech here on the floor 
of the House so forcibly and eloquently expressed the claims and 
conditions of labor as affected by the tariff that I quote his lan- 


guage: 


[ Applause. | 

{ do not have time to discuss the details of this bill in tHe form 
it comes to us from the Senate, but I desire to say that ! am not 
one of those who stand aghast at the prospect of the free coinage 
of silver, under proper regulations. The many eyil prophecies 
made by the opponents to silver have not been fulfilled under 
our limited coinage laws, and I do not think they would follow 
the passage of a judicious free-coinage act. The weight of evi- 
dence is that, in the localities demanding the enactment of this 
bill, there is widespread and universal depression in business p»r- 
suits. It is claimed that the passage of this bill will increase 
the circulating medium, and that that increase will give better, 
more prosperous conditions. 

Since I have been a member of the Fifty-second Congress I have 
heard the representatives of the Peop‘e’s party, who all favor 
this proposed legislation, discuss economic questions, and this 
seems to be their principal remedy for all existing evils. 

Genilemen must remember that the money circulation of our 
country has increased since 1860; much more rapidly than our 
population hasincreased. The best attainable information places 
our circulation in 1860, at $13.85 per capita; in 1865, at $20.57; 
dropping to $15.32 in 1878, but gradually rising again until in 
1891, it reached $23.45; and in July of the present year itis esti- 


mated to be $24.50 per capita. 


It is said that under our present system of legislation the ten- 
dency is for the money of the land to seek the money centers; 
that there flows one unceasing constant stream from the pockets 


per labor of other lands as from the competition of hired immi- | ©! the great mass of the people to the already bursting coffers 


of the few, building up great wealth in some localities, leaving 
destitution and pauperism in others. I admit this to be a fact 
which no intelligent observer dare question. The report of the 


gated capital, surplus, undivided profits of national and State 
banks, loan and trust companies, and savings institutions in the 


By taking the population of the different States and these re- 
sources, as given by the Comptroller, we find the per capita of 


| these accumulations to be $361.15 in the little State of Rhode 


Island, while in the great State of Illinois, the first in the Union 
in the value of its agricultural products, it is but $69.61. In 


| Massachusetts it is $322.02 per capita, while in Kansas it is but 


The labor question, Mr. Speaker, is one in which I feel a peculiar interest. 


In the first place, sir, 1 come from a district which in the amount of wages 
paid for skilled labor each year, and in the extent and variety of its indus- 
tries, is perhaps the greatest manufacturing district in the United States; 
more than that, I come from a district where there is perhaps a more thor- 
ough organization of skilled labor on an intelligent and independent basis 
than in any other district in the United States. 

The wage-earners there, sir, are perfectly well aware of what there is in 
this tariff matter. They know perfectly well whatit means. They see aship 
coming in opposite the street in which they live, and from it coming, with- 
out any duty, the men whom their employers can hire to take their places— 
free trade in flesh and blood. 

At the same time they see on the decks of that ship what goods they want, 
but are not allowed to buy until they have been through the custom-house, 


in ordgr to make them take the alternative of buying foreign goods athigher | 


prices or paying an additional bonus to their employers. [Loud applause 
on the Democratic side.] And they have sent me here, by a majority of be- 
tween 8,000 and 9,000, to say to my colleagues in Congress and to wage-earn- 
ers all over the land that they do not want any protection. All they want 
is a free field and no favor, an@the same right and privilege to buy what- 
ever they need wherever they can get it cheapest as theiremployer now has 
to buy the labor that crowds hither, duty free, from foreign nations. [Loud 
applause on the Democratic side. } 


Free Coinage of Silver. 
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HON. WILLIAM 8S. FORMAN. 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 18, 1892. 


The House having under consideration the bill (S. 51) to provide for the | 


free coinage of gold and silver bullion, and for other purposes— 

Mr. FORMAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Since my arrival at the Capitol this morning I 
have been informed that [ would be permitted to occupy a few 
moments of the valuable time of this Houss to explain my rea- 
sons for the vote I shall cast on this question. I know not 
whether the reasons which occur to me are sufficient to influence 
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$37.22. I might continue these comparisons further, but this 
will suffice. 

But, I ask these gentlemen in all candor, if the present sys- 
tem of legislation is continued, if the same results will not fol- 
low whether your circulating medium is fixed at $25 per capita 
or $40 per capita. I am, therefore, forced to the conclusion that 
the passage of this bill will be of but temporary advantage, if 
any advantage at all. 

The position of the Democratic party is that the evils of which 
we complain in a legislative way are those growing out of and 
chargeable to the collection of the revenues and the laying of 
tariff duties. Upon this rock we have erected our political hab- 
itation. If we have the courage’ and manhood to press the fight 
from this position, all the powers of favored classes and bountied 
monopolies can not prevail against us. 

We gain nothing by being led awayfrom the main issue. 
Upon the tariff question we are united. Our people understand 
its effect. The schoolboy can see clearly the line between the 
two rival political parties on thisquestion. Policy, honesty and 
good sense alike invite us to press the battle upon the tariff 
question. 

We charge that by this system of taxation and discrimination 
our commerce has been seriously crippled; that under the au- 
thority of law tribute has been gathered from the many and be- 
stowed with a lavish hand upon the few; that instead of extend- 
ing and enlarging our trade relations with foreign countries re- 
strictions have been established, driving away from us our best 
customers for our large and constantly increasing agricultural 
products. Our farmers have been forced to buy in highly pro- 
tected markets and compelled to sell their surplus in competi- 
tion with the world. 

That the tariff laws have by the Republican party been shaped 
not by the people upon whose shoulders the burden of taxation 
rests, but by the protected manufacturers themselves, to whose 
appeals the Republican party has listened with a willing ear, 
until these beneficiaries of legislation are reveling in vast wealth, 
procured not by business thrift and individual industry, but by 
statutes, enacted at their dictation. 

In the name of labor have these outrazes be2n accomplished: 
yet labor lies languishing, pleading in vain for a division of this 
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profits of protection. A division of which your laws will not, 
and can not give. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is yet another reason which influ- 
ences me in my course. It is the one just alluded to by the gen- 
tleman from Alabama, Mr. CLARKE, and that is my respect for 
the Democratic national platform. Since my election to this 
Congress a State convention has been held in my State which 
selected forty-eight delegates to the national Democratic con- 
cention recently held in Chicago. That convention adopted a 
declaration of principles, and that portion of the platform re- 
ferring to the coinage of silver is antagonistic to this bill. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Of necessity men belonging toany great political organization 
must have divergent views upon many questions. . This is a 
country which by its underlying principles of government favors 
compromises and concessions; this is equally true of political 
parties. Of the millions of men who will bear aloft the banner 
of Democracy in the great conflict of 1892 there will be found 
many who do not personally favor every article of faith found 
in the national Democratic platform, but when that great party 
has spoken it is,in my humble judgment, the duty of every 
member of it to accept in good faith its utterances. Promises 
- a political platform should be conscientiously and religiously 

ept. 

I beg to differ with the gentleman from Nevada; Mr. BARTINE, 
when he says that the free coinage of silver is more important 
and stands higher than the success of any party. This may be 
true as to the Republican party, but not so as to the Democratic 
party. The triumph for the Democracy in the great cont2s) of 
1892 is more important than any single issue, than the mainte- 
nance of any individual opinion, more to be considered than any 
man’s seat upon this floor, or the success of the party in any sin- 
gle section or State. 

When that victory shall come, involving both branches of Con- 
gress and a President of the United States, we will return to 
the constitutional methods of the fathers of the Republic. Then 
will we strike from the statutes all laws which have for th2ir 
object the building up of large estates in a few hands while a 
great number of our people are engaged in the hard, unequal con- 
flict with want. Then will wealth remain fairly distributed 
among those who create it. Then will all have sufficient and 
none such an overabundance. Then we will invoke that good, 
old-fashioned doctrine, “Special privileges to none and equal 
and exact justice to all.” [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


Duties on Wool and Woolen Goods. 





SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS J. HENDERSON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 6, 1892. 


The House beingin Committee of the Whole, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the du- 
ties on woolen goods— 


Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am so unfortunate as not to be able to see 
the reason why the farmer who feeds his flocks and cares for them, 
or who invests his capital and expends his labor on the produc- 
tion of wool, is not as much entitled to some portion of the inci- 
dental benefits, if such benefits result from duties levied upon 
imported wool and woolen goods, asthe manufacturer who spins 
the wool and weaves it intocloth. I donot comprehend the jus- 
tice of giving the manufacturer all the benefits and the farmer 
none, and for one I am not willing to do it. 

It requires capital, labor, and care to produce wool as well as 
to manufacture woolen goods. And so it does to produce what 
is called the ‘‘raw material ” which enters into all manufactures, 
and I am opposed in levying duties, whether for revenue or for 
protection, to the discrimination in favor of the manufacturer 
and against the producer of the raw materials which enter into 
manufactures. 

I may be wrong in this, but I confess my sense of justice is 
such that I can not see it in any other light. I believe in the 
protection of American labor, of American industries, not simply 
to protect the manufacturer, but also to protect the laborer who 
works in the factories and also the laborer who works on the 
farm in the production of raw material. 

I do not know that I understand fully the effect, which the 
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bill, if it should become a law, will have upon the woolen sched- 
ule in the tariff law of 1890. But if I do it will admit wool free 
from any duty, and then reduce or repeal the compensating 
duty, as it is called; that is the duty given to the manufacturer 
as a compensation for the duty levied upon wool, and that leaves 
substantially the same protection to the manufacturer of woolen 
goods in common use, which he had before; and if that be the case 
the manufacturer is still protected as well as before from his for- 
eign competitor, and even if he gets his woolcheaper by reason of 
the removal of the duty on wool willhe not sell his goods for as 
much as he did before? And is the farmer whose wool has been 
placed on the free list to purchase his woolen goods cheaper on 
that account? I do not believe he will, and why, because his 
prices are not fixed by the cost of production. Prices are fixed 
by the law of supply and demand, a fact which gentlemen who 
oppose protection seem not to comprehend. And so, in my 
opinion, if the manufacturer of woolen fabrics should get his 
wool a little cheaper and manufacture his woolens ata little 
less cost, the law of supply and demand would still fix the price 
of woolen goods, and the manufacturer would still sell as he did 
before for just as much or just as little asthe market price would 
give him or would compel him to take. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, sometimes wheat is a dollara bushel, 
owing to light harvests and a large demand; znd then another 
year it may be only 50 cents a bushel, because of an abundant 
harvest and small demand; and yet it costs probably as much to 
produce the 5(-cent bushel of wheat as it did the dollar bushel. 
And the same may be said of a hundred other articles. Prices 
are higher when the supply is small and the demand is large, and 
low when the supply is large and the d2mand small. And wool 
and woolen manufacturers are no exception to this law. And in 
my opinion, even if this bill becomes a law, the poor man will 
probably still pay just as much for his blanket, and the poor 
woman for her shawl, asbefore. And the manufacturer, if he has 
any profits, would at most, find they were slightly increased. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is surprising that our friends who favor 
tariff reform have been denouncing here on the flcor of the 
House the protective policy as robbery, and manufacturers as 
robbers who are enriching themselves at the expense of th 
farmers of the country and of the people, and yet the very first bil 
to reform the tariff which you propose to pass is a bill which 
strikes at the farmer who produces wool, and puts his wool on 
the free list, while you leave the manufacturer of such woolens 
as the farmers purchase as well protected as he is under the Mc- 
Kinley law of 1890. 

Now, I want to say that when the manufacturers of woolen 
goods ask to have wool placed on the free list, then I am willing 
to go astep further and place woolen manufactures also on the 
free list. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I can not understand the argument of 
our friends on the other side of the House. They insist that the 
duty is a tax that is added to the cost of wool, which is paid by 
the consumer; and yet they have claimed from day to day in 
their speeches, that notwithstanding the duty on wool impose. 
by the McKinley tariff law, the price of wool has been lowered: 
and that they hold out to the farmer as a reason why he should 
not insist upon a duty on wool. They tell him the effect of in- 
creasing the duty has been to lower the price of his woo}. Ii 
that be true, why do they insist that the tariff is a tax which in- 
creases the price to the consumer? Their arguments are not 
consistent with each other. The fact is, the price of wvol was 
lower after the passage of the law of 1890; and because of the in- 
creased duty, which induced such large importations of wool that 
the market was overstocked for a time, and hence the price was 
reduced on account of an oversupply. But what we should de- 
sire is that our wool industry should be encouraged and not de- 
stroyed by the importation of the cheaper wools of other coun- 
tries. After our wool industry is destroyed the price of wool 
would be higher. It has been so always, and hence the tarifi 
reformers themselves publish tables of statistics to show higher 
prices under a low or no tariff, and lower prices under a duty 
which is protectiye, and encourages the home proluction of 
wool. They seem, however, wholly unable to comprehend the 
reason. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have not time in five minutes to discus: 
this question more fully. There are a great many things— 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, will th» gentle- 
man from Illinois allow me to ask him a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has ag Tee 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I wish to ask the gentleman 
from Illinois if he will offer an amendment to put weolen fabrics 
on the free list? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. Will yov vote for it? 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 
and the Crair can not recognize gentlemen for debate, except in 
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the regularway. Thegentleman from Mississippi{Mr. HOOKER] 
is recognized. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois, to ask him a question and allow him to answer. Will 


the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HENDERSON] offer an amend- | 


ment to put woolen fabrics on the free list? 
Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. No, sir; not at this time, for I 
am not certain that we can bear the reduction of the revenue 


now derived from duties on wool, and much less the duties on | 


woolen goods. What I intended to say, and to emphasize, was, 
that when we go to free trade on wool, then I am willing to go 
to free trade on woolen goods. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. 
of the Capitol go with you? 
amendment? 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. But I have explained that I 
doubt whether we can do that at the present time; and I do not 
wish to be misunderstood. I am in favor of giving reasonable 
protection, both to wool and woolen fabrics. Now, if I may be 
permitted to go a little further 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. 
man. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. 
sissippi for his courtesy. 
of the committee on this question, and I want to say this, that 
gentlemen have talked here about the ‘“‘sugar trust” and the 
duty of one-half of 1 per cent on refined sugar. The Repub- 
lican party in the law of 1890 reduced the duties on refined 
sugars from 3 cents and 34 cents to one-half cent per pound, a 
mere nominal duty. Now, I am willing to take off entirely any 
duty on sugar, and I will propose an amendment to that effect, 
if my friend from Mississippi [Mr. HOOKER] will vote for it. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I hope you will. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. I will vote to put it out of the 
power of anybody, by any pretense of protection, to enter into 
a combination to keep up the prices of sugar. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Will my friend be kind enough 
to allow me to ask him one other question? 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. I say I am willing to put re- 
fined sugars on the free list, as well as raw sugar, because after 
many years of protection we are not able to produce more than 
one-tenth or one-eighth partof thesugarwe consume. We have 
not been able to produce enough to enter into competition with 
the sugar imported into the country and thereby reduce the price 
of sugar. 
priceof sugar. If wecould only produce sugar enough to supply 
our Own people and have a surplus to sell to other countries, as 
we do in lumber and almost every other protected article, then 
we would control and fix the price of sugar, and the price would 
be reduced, notwithstanding the duty levied upon imported 
sugars. 

In regard to the duties levied on sugar, they have been a tax 
which has been paid by the consumer, and the evidence of this 


Will the body at the otherend 
And, if so, why do you not offer the 





I yield my time to the gentle- 


is that when raw sugar was put on the free list and the duty on | 


refined sugar was reduced from 3 and 3} cents per pound toa 
half-cent per pound, down went the price of sugar; and at once 
every free trader or tariff reformer began to say, ‘‘ We told you 
the tariff, was a tax, and you see now, as long as the tax is taken 
off, down goes the price and youare getting cheaper sugar.” Cer- 
tainly sugar is cheaper. And why? For the reason, as I have 
said, we never produced enough of sugar in our own country to 


supply our own people or seriously to enter into competition | 


with the sugar imported from other countries, and therefore we 
could not control the price nor produce sugar enough which did 
not pay any duty to give to our people cheap sugar. 

Now, in proof of this I will refer to lumber. We reduced the 
duty on lumber from $2 to$1 per 1,000 feet; and I believe because of 
a provision in the law of 1890 Canada removed the duty on logs 
exported, which she had impos2d. And did the price of lumber 
go down, as did the price of sugar? No, it did not. The price 
ef lumber remained as high and we are paying just as much for 
lumber as ever; and it is now proposed to put lumber on the free 
list, and I venture the assertion that if it should be done the 
price of lumber would not thereby be lessened to the consumer. 
The farmers of Illinois, of lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, and other 
States, eens as some of the citizens of those States do, 
about ‘*the tax on lumber,” would not get their lumber one cent 
cheaper than they do now. Andwhy? Simpiy because we have 
produced lumber enough inourown country to supply, and more 
than supply, our own people, and therefore the price is fixed and 
controlled here at home, and the lumber which we have imported 
has been sold at our own market price, whether it had to pay a 
duty of $2 per 1,000 feet or $1 per 1,000 feet. As a farmer in the 
county in which I live said to me four years ago, ‘‘ The Demo- 
crats are talking to me about the tariff, and the taxes that we 
farmers are compelled to pay on account of it, especially on lum- 


We certainly do not produce enough to control the | 


I thank my friend from Mis- | 
I have not occupied much of the time | 
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| ber, just,” he said, ‘‘as if I did not know that tor every cargo of 
| lumber we import from Canada we manufacture nineteen car- 
| gces at home, and the nineteen cargoes at home control the 
| price, and not the one that comes from Canada.”’ 

Now, you can not answer the argument of the farmer, and 
that is the truth as to hundreds of other articles of which we 
produce a supply or more than a supply to meet the demands of 
| Our Own people. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I believe in the theory of protection, and 
I am sure our country has prospered under the system as it 
| never would have prospered if the policy had not prevailed 
under Republican rule of protecting, encouraging, and building 
up home industries. Our prosperity under the burden of a great 
war debt is to my mind satisfactory evidence of the fact. AndI 
believe it to be our duty, our bounden duty, to protect the labor 
| of ourown country. I believe that every dollar sent abrogd to 

pay for labor which can aswell be performed at home is to that 
| extent an injury to our own labor, and that it is the true policy 
of every nation to supply its own wants from its own labor and 
| resources so far as it can. And that nation which does this is 
| the most independent and prosperous. 
{Here the hammer fell.] 


gy 





**Options” and ‘* Futures.” 


SPEECH 


OF 
CLARKE 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 8, 1892, 


HON. LEWIS, 


| On the bill (H. R.561) to amend paragraph 199, Schedule C, of the act of Octo- 


ber 1, 1890, entitled ‘‘An act to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on 
imports, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. LEWIS said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: No economic question presented to this House 


| within tho past twenty-five yearssave the tariff and free coinage 


of silver has excited adeeper or more widespread interest than 
the one now under discussion, and but few questions ever pre- 
sented for the consideration of Congress were fraught with 
greater consequences to the masses of the people. 

The basic principle of all commerce, the law of supply and de- 


| mand, applicable to money as well as to articles of trade, ought 
| to have unfettered scope, modified only by extrao:dinary condi- 


tions that may temporarily obtain even under healthful laws of 


| commerce, and every combine, trust, or association of speculators 
| that hinder, impair, or nullify this natural and beneficent law of 


trale may properly be classed as common enemies, alike to pro- 
ducers and consumers. They are the disturbers of values and 
the wreckers of fair and honestjbusiness transactions, and no sort 
of sophistry however artfully devised can longer deceive and 
mislead the people by ascribing to these vampires and cormo- 
rants the offices of public benefactors. 

The future business comprehended in the words ‘puts and 
calls” is repudiated with great contempt by the high-heeled 
dealers who speculate in ‘* futures,” and the nomenclature of 
‘* bucket shops * is applied as a term of opprobrium to the places 
where puts and calls are bought andsold. <A ‘‘ put” is an agree- 
ment on the part of one. party for a certain consideration that 
another party shall have the option of delivering a certain article 
at a specified time thereafter at an agreed price to be paid when 
the delivery is made. 

The party buying the ‘“‘ put” is not obligated to deliver the 
goods, but may do so or not when the time arrives, as he may 
elect, and, as a matter of fact, an actual delivery is not contem- 
plated by either the buyer or seller. If the price advances the 
seller makes what he has already received from the buyer of 
the ‘* put,” and if the price goes down the buyer realizes the dif- 
ference in the price at the time he hasa right to deliver, and the 
time when he bought said right or privilege. A ‘‘call” is the 
purchased privilege of demanding certain commodities at a given 





time and specified price. Ifthe price goes down the buyer of the 
call loses what he has paid; but if the price goes up he receives 
the difference between the prices the day of purchase and the 
day he had the privilege of making the call. 

The dealers in ‘‘ futures” affect to look upon the business of 
“puts and calls” with great contempt, and profess a strong de- 
sire for the enactment of a law that will forever suppress this 
species of gambling. They declare the rules of all boards of ex- 
changes, condemn and forbid the dealing in “‘ puts and calls,” 
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and that the business is not allowed in the roomsof the exchanges, 
and that the penalty for the violation of these rules is expulsion 
from membership. They confessed, however, that “ puts and 
calls” were manipulated in corridors adjoining exchanges, and 
while regularly and continuously carried on as admitted by the 
advocates of the future business, who appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, they could not remember any members 
of their exchange who had been disbarred on aceount of ‘‘ puts 
and calls.” 

The magnificent dealers in ‘‘futures” out-Herod Herod in 
heaping maledictions on the ‘‘ bucket shops” where ‘‘ puts and 
ealls” hold high carnival, and their righteous indignation rises 
to a lofty altitude when they descant upon the gambling feature 
of this business, the conclusive evidence of which is the utter 
absence of any expectation ofan actualdelivery. They evidently 
stand in the position of those who ‘‘compound for the sins they 
are inclined to by damning those they have nomind to.” They 
vociferously proclaim the morality of dealing in ‘‘ futures” upon 
the ground that an actual delivery is contemplated and made. 

This is an astounding announcement to the average American 
citizen in the face of indisputable information that New York 
City alone sold for future delivery, from September 1, 1890, to 
September 1, 1891, 24,885,900 bales of cotton for ‘‘future de- 
livery,” while the total receipts of actual cotton for the same 
period amounted to 218,169 bales. ’ 

The sales of spot cotton from tables were 146,805, which were 
no doubt sold for consumption, leaving on the receipts of that 
year only 72,364 bales with which to make an actual delivery of 
the 24,885,900 bales sold in futures. Cotton inspected for deliv- 
ery on contracts during same year were 144,703 bales. Now, I 
suppose the 146,805 bales sold from cotton tables were delivered 
in the usual way and that the 144,703 bales inspected for delivery 
on contracts meant cotton sold for future delivery. In either 
event itis difficult upon any reasonable hypothesis to conceive 
of the real delivery of 24,885,900 bales of cotton with so small a 
supply of actual cotton, and the assertion of its real accomplish- 
ment is sufficient to paralyze the credulity of the most gullible 
man in the world. 

As very few are familiar with the method of dealing in ‘‘fu- 
tures,” I will here insert the rules and form of contract as es- 
tablished by New York Cotton Exchange: 

Contracts are sold in lots of 50,000 pounds, or about 10) bales each on the basis 
of middling uplands; if cotton better than middling is delivered by the seller, 
hereceives a proportionately higher price than thecontract figure according to 
quotations for the various grades ticovtba: if he delivers cotton lower than 
middling, he receives a ee lower price. The cotton is classed 
oy wd ———e of the New York Exchange in the fairest and most care- 

Cotton deliverable on contracts need not all be of one grade; any grade 
from strict ordinary to fair, inclusive, can be delivered. 

A ready means of disposing of cotton is thus afforded. When the market 
isdull it is difficult to sell cotton from table except at a sacrifice, but a con- 
tract can at any time be sold againstit. They are made at seller’s option; 
that is, the seller has the option of delivering the cotton on any day during 
the contract month. Hecan,if he choose, wait till the end of the month; 
but the buyer must receive it any day it is tendered during the contract 


month, unless he sells out or closes the contract, which can always be 
promptly done. 


FORM OF CONTRACT. 


New YORK, —— —, 189-. 
In consideration of $1 in hand paid, receipt of which is hereby acknowi- 
edged ——, have this day sold to (or bought from) 50,000 pounds 








in about 100 square bales of cotton, growth of the United States, deliverabie 
from licensed warehouse in the port of New York between the first and last 
days of next, inclusive, the delivery within such time to be at seller’s 
option in one warehouse, upon five days’ notice to buyer. 

The cotton to be of any grade, from strict ordinary to fair, inclusive, and if 
stained, not below strict good ordinary (New York Cotton Exchange inspec- 
tion and classification) at the price of r pound for middling, with ad- 
ditions or deductions for other grades, according to the ratesof the New York 
Cotton Exchange existing on the afternoon of the day previous to the date 
of the transferable notice of delivery. Either party to have the right to call 
for a margin as variations of the market for like deliveries vy | warrant, 
and which margin shall be kept good. This contract is made in view of, and 
in all respects subject to, the rules and conditions established by the New 
York Cotton Exchange, and in full accordance with article 11, title 4, chapter 
2, of the by-laws. 

+ will be seen from these regulations that the seller has greatly 
the advantage of the buyer because he has the privilege of offer- 
ing to deliver the cotton at any time during the contract'month, 
but the buyer must receive it any day it is offered during con- 
tract month unless he sells out or closes the contract, which can 
always be promptly done. This means, of course, that if cotton 
has advanced since he bought he will receive the amount of the 
advance, and if cotton has fallen he will lose the amount of the 
decline, so that in neither case is there an actual delivery of cot- 
ton; nevertheless, the contract is closed. 

The distinction between “puts and calls” and “futures” is 
more imaginary than real, and the virtue of delivery claimed 
by dealers in futures is not sustained by the facts. Both are 
gambling schemes of the most frightful character and ought 
not to be tolerated in any civilized country. No business man 
would impair or prevent rightful business methods, but every 
good citizen ought to oppose and every legislator ought to do 











all in his power to prevent gambling processes, it matters not 
under what name they are carried on. 

If gambling in futures affected only those who engage in it | 
would feel no great concern as to the results, but when I reflect 
that its evil effects permeate our entire system of commerce, 
driving honest men out of business and invading the rights and 
rewards of honest labor by perverting the laws of trade, my con- 
demnation knows no bounds and the English language seems 
pauperized when I attempt to express myself in suitable yet po- 
tential language. It is not within the province of lawmakers 
to prevent a man from buying anything for which he has the 
money to pay, but it is within the rightful scope of lawmaking 
power to prevent gambling in fictitious products by which the 
real products of honest toil are forced down in price. 

Many of the States have statutes against dealing in futures, 
but the great evil can never be cured without national legislation. 
If dealing in futures were simply a bet as to the future price of 
the articles bought and sold, regulated by the undisturbed law 
of supply and demand, there might not be any material necessity 
for an antioption bili, but such is not the case. The sellers of 
futures after selling so many bales of cotton and so many bushels 
of wheat or pounds of pork do not quietly await the result of 
their ventures, but commence at once to flood the market with 
offers of wind cotton, wheat, and pork for the months to which 
they have sold and, when they have thusreduced prices toa point 
satisfactory to themselves they become buyers against what the, 
have sold and their profit is described by the difference between 
the price at which they sold and the price at which they bought. 

Of course when they become buyers prices are stiffened and 
react, but not until they have bought nearly, if not quite all, the) 
want. After prices have rallied under their manipulations the, 
again become sellers, and repeat the processes just mentioned. 
The opposers of this bill assert with an air of discovery that 
when there is a seller there is also a buyer. Of course no man 
can be a seller unless he can find a buyer, but when five times as 
much is offered as is sold what is the inevitable effect? A decline 
in prices. 

Thoss who are unfriendly to this bill say speculation in phan- 
tom products does not affect prices except temporarily and at 
the same time they vehemently declare that the law of suppl; 
and demand is inexorable in its relation to prices. This is onl; 
a plea against the passage of a law that will put an end to the 
nefarious business of gambling in fictitious products. No ade- 
quate cause can be assigned under the law of supply and demand 
for the enormous decline in the price of cotton during the last two 
years, and I might say since 1872-’73, when it was quoted at 
18.15 in New York. 

In proof of this assertion I will give the world’s consumption 
and supply since 1878, which shows the accumulation of cotton 
for all the years to be 1,737,000 bales; but this accumulation is 
offset by exceedingly light stocks of manufactured goods, both 
in this country and in Europe, and also by the small supply of 
raw cotton in the mills of both countries. I will now give the 
consumption and supply of the world, which demonstrates tha‘ 
consumption and supply have advanced almost pari passy. | 
will also give average price in New York for each year. 





World's | 





| ! 

Pinta | “ _| World’s | Averag 

Years. | “loa | totalcrop. | price 
cae | 7,293 000 | 7,035, 000 10.88 
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From 1878 to 1883, inclusive, the average total production o! 
the world was 8,792,000; total consumption of the world, 8,629,000: 
excess of production over consumption, 163,000 bales. From 18% 
to 1889, inclusive, the average total crop of the world was 9,928,000; 
total consumption of the world, 9,912,000; excess of production 
over consumption, 16,000 bales. 

According to the Financial Chronicle this country had on hand 
560,000 bales or packages of print cloths one year ago, and now 
has about 34,000 bales or packages. 

The small accumulation of cotton goods throughout this coun- 
try, the short supply of raw cotton in the mills throughout the 
world, and the well-sustained prices of manufactured cotton 
goods, which are about as high now as when cotton brought 
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10 cents, coupled with the recent estimate of Ellison & Co., of 
Liverpool, that the world this cotton year would consume 8,665, - 
000 bales of American cotton, ought to restore the price of mid- 
dling at once to 11 cents in New York. The position of cotton 
isfurther strengthened by the decreased acreage of about 20 
per cent, and by the diminished use of fertilizers of about 25 per 
cent. 

On May | the crop of 1891-’92 in sight exceeded the crop of 
1890-91 only about 5 per cent, yet a decline of 30 per cent had 
taken place since Ist of last September, and since September 1, 
1890, cotton has declined in New York from 11 cents per pound 
to 6%, a fall of about 45 per cent, the greatest fluctuation ever 
known in the price of cotton under similar conditions of con- 
sumption and production. Of course the war period with its 
abnormal conditions and effects must be eliminated from any 
calculation that is intended to be fair. It is perfectly evident 
that the low price of cotton has not been caused by overproduc- 
tion, that is, by alarger increase in production than in con- 
sumption of the world. The cotton crops of 1890 and 1891, 
though large, were not sufficient to account for the great decline in 
the price of cotton from an average of 11.53 cents per pound in 
New York to 6°; cents per pound, as quoted a few days ago. 

The large crop of 1891 furnished a plausible pretext to the 
bears to beat down the price of cotton and to keep it down, but 
of itself supplied no good reason for so great a decline in price. 
The large offerings of futures contributed most of thisresult. In 
support of this statement I beg leave to make extracts from the 
letter of Ellison & Co., of Liverpool, to Latham Alexander & Co., 
New York, dated September 12, 1891. Thomas Ellison, the au- 
thor of this letter, is the highest authority in the world on the 
cotton question: 

Once more the notion that prices had at last touched the bottom led toa 
better demand, which resulted in an advance of one-eighth penny for spots 
and nearly one-fourth penny per pound for futures. There was also more 
animation in Manchester, and people began to think the worst was over, 
and that henceforth any fall that might take place, would only be slight in 
extent and temporary in duration. his was on May the 7th; but the incli- 
nation to take a cheerful view of the future was not backed up by any sus- 
tained support from consumers, while improved accounts about the prog- 
ress of the new crop raise visions ofa possible glut of supplies. 

This state of things thoroughly disheartened the * bulis’’ and threw the 
market as completely into the hands of the “ bears,”’ as it had twelve months 
previously been in the grasp of their natural enemies. The result was, with 
slight interruptions, the market, hammered by the ‘‘shorts,”’ weakened by 
impoverished ‘“‘longs,’’ and neglected by spinners, sank into a condition of 
absolute demoralization; and prices between the 7th of May and the 29th of 
July lost one-half penny per und for spots and five-eigths to three- 
fourths penny for futures, middling selling at 4 5-16d. for, and only one point, 
13-16d., for July delivery, and two points over same figures for September 
delivery. 

These prices had not been touched since 1848, the year of political revolu- 
tion onthe continent and of commercial dislocation everywhere. Neverthe- 
less, the talk was that the decline would not stop on this side of 4 cents. 
“Bulls’’ sold out and became “ bears,” and spinners sold “ short,”’ as if they 
could evolve yarn out of their inner consciousness. The result was the cre- 
ation of enormous“ bear” interest. We pointed out the danger of this 
course at the time, and we held that even at 44 cents selling short was more 
hazardous than wise, thoggh prices might temporarily be drivenlower. The 
last one-half cent decline was absolutely unjustified by the facts of the situ- 
ation and was the result of that species of insane panic which occasionally 
runs rioton ’Change sometimes in cotton and sometimes in other depart- 
ments of business. 

The new season, meaning from September 1, 1891, opens with lower prices 
than have been witnessed at same date for a generation past, and with stock 
little if any larger than at the end of September, 1883, when the rate of Con- 
sumption for Europe was 137,000 bales of 400 pounds per week, against the 
present date of 173,000 bales. In our letter twelve months ago we stated the 
world wanted an American crop of 7,500,000, assuming full supplies to be re- 
ceived from other quarters, but although Egypt sent a bumper crop there 
was a more than counteracting deposit in the shipments from India, and so 
far we can estimate at present the consumption of American cotton during 
the season ending on the 30th instant will not fall short of 7,850,000 bales. 


The same authority, Thomas Ellison, of Liverpool, said a few 
days ago the world would consume this year 8,665,000 bales of 
American cotton. The difference between the world’s consump- 
tion of the American crop of 1890 and 1891 would be 805,518 
bales, while the difference in the crops of these two years will 
be about 345,000 bales. Now, do not these facts, conjoined 
with the estimate of the cotton crop this year of 6,750,000 bales, 
made by Hubbard, Price & Co.,of New York, furnish indisputa- 
ble reasons for the restoration of the price of cotton to the point 
of fair compensation to the producers, say 10 cents per pound for 
middling in New York? 

_Itis the habit of those who espouse the other side of this ques- 
tion to dogmatically declare that Liverpool absolutely fixes the 
tice of cotton. Therefore the sale of “futures” in New York, 
owever large, and the offerings not taken, however immense, 
can in no wise affect the power of Liverpool. This position is 
hot tenable, for, as a matter of fact, |the New York “future ” 
market this season, with rare exceptions, has led and dictated 
the variations in the Liverpool cotton market. Between Octo- 
ber 1, 1891, and April 1, 1892, New York led and ina large de- 
Stee forced a decline in futures for August delivery from 9.81 
© 6.68, as shown by the Financial Chronicle. The prices of 
actual or spot cotton necessarily wait upon the prices of futures, 
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and in obedience to this law of cause and effect cotton this season 
has declined in Memphis, the largest interior market for real 
cotton in the world, from 9} to 68. 

The forced decline caused by the gambling future business has 
cost the South not less than $40,000,000 in the price of last year’s 
cotton crop and untold millions in the value of her cotton lands 
and the rentals of the same. The great bulk of the business of 
the South is intimately and sympathetically connected with cot- 
ton, and in order to complete the true picture of our desolation 
at least $100,000,000 of unpaid and never to be paid liabilities on 
the part of the Southern business men, traceable to the prostra- 
tion of the price of cotton, must be added to the amounts al- 
ready enumerated. 

The enemies of this bill also assert that prices of cotton have 
been less variable since the institution of the ‘‘ future ” business. 
This point can be successfully controverted by a simple recital 
of facts. 

The champions of the opposition often felicitate themselves 
with yet another declaration, which is worthless as an argu- 
ment, namely, that the approximation of prices of cotton in 
America and Liverpool is attributable to future deals in cotton. 
Now, as a matter of fact, if an actual delivery is to be made, as 
asserted by the advocates of the ‘‘ future” business, the cust of 
transportation and handling the cotton are the only elements 
that ought to enter into this calculation, and increased railroad 
facilities, which mean reduced freight charges, combined with 
swifter and more capacious ocean steamers and cotton compresses 
furnish a complete answer to the nearness of prices in the cvt- 
ton marts of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill ought to pass to protect the producers 
of this country from the machinations of these gamblers, and if 
this Congress fails in its duty, the people willadd another count 
to their bill of indictment, which will soon have a hearing be- 
fore the most august of all tribunals—the bar of public judgment. 





The Columbian Exposition. 


REMARKS 


WILLIAM 8S. HOLMAN, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 19, 1892. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under considera- 
tion the sundry civil bill— 

Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have only a few moments to occupy the at- 
tention of the House. 

It is obvious from the report made to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, founded on the facts laid before the 
subcommittee of that committee, of which Mr. DOCKERY was 
chairman and which visited Chicago and made a full investiga- 
tion into the facts that whether these appropriations in the ag- 
gregate of $5,511,000 specified in the Senate amendments to the 
sundry civil bill be made by Congress or not for the Columbian 
Exposition, ample means will be readily secured for that pur- 
pose by the Chicago corporation. 

The amount inserted by the Senate in this sundry civil appro- 
priation bill for the Columbian Exposition is $5,511,000, in addi- 
tion to the $412,000 placed by the House on the bill as the bal- 
ance of the $1,500,000 for the United States exhibit, which the 
last Congress, in locating the Fair at Chicago, declared by law 
should be the ‘‘limit” of the expenditure of the United States 
in promoting that enterprise, the representations from Illinois, 
and especially from Chicago, having time and again clearly as- 
sured Congress that if the Fair was located at Chicago not a dol- 
lar would be asked from the United States except for the exhibit 
to b2 made by the several Departments of the Government, for 
which the $1,500,000 was named. 

The question is not whether this Fair shall be embarrassed in 
any way by want of sufficient means. That is not the question. 
The question is, whether this money shall be raised by the great 
Illinois corporation you have recoynized at their own request 
to carry on this Fair by the voluntary contributions of money 
by the great city of Chicago and its wealthy citizens, or whether 
you shall impose this $5,511,000 upon the laboring people of this 
ne) but few of whom will be able to witness the great dis- 
play. 

What right have you gentlemen under the Constitution of the 
United States to apply the money you draw from the people by 
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taxation to support the Government to the embellishw2nt of a | be, I spoke against the appropriation of the money of the peo- 


display common to all countries? Doesthe proposed splendor of 
this Exposition, a system of splendid displays, first suggested by 
monarchical England (a land of palaces and huts), enlarge your 
constitutional powers? 

What right have you to uss the money of your people, drawn 
from their countless industries for the support of Government, 
to give splendor to the displays of the nations of their resources 
and power? What millions whom youcompel to bear the burden 
will even witness the display? 

It is nota question of the success of the Fair, because that is 
absolutely assured. It is shown by the report to which I have re- 
ferred that it is only necessary t> secure all the millions required 
that the wealthy city of Chicago, which is to reap the enormous 
benefits, shall give priority of payments to the capitalists who 
shall advance the inoney. The question is, will you take that 
$5,511, 000 out of the earnings of your people, the hard earnings 
of the men, women, and children who labor, or will you leave this 
great enterprise under the auspices of the great city and of the 
men of imperial wealth who will be mainly benefited in financial 
advantage by the enterprise and who gave through their repre- 
sentatives to Congress the positive assurance on their honor 
that it should not cost the Government a dollar beyond its own 
exhibit? 

I appeal to you, gentlemen, in view of the rapid and never- 
ceasing burdens you ae imposing year after year on our people, 
to pause and consider this matter. With every successive op- 
portunity you are increasing the burders on our people. Are 
they not already crying for relief? I appeal to you, gentlemen, 
to allow the contribution of this money to carry on this great 
Exposition, to be made by the voluntary act of those who are 
able to bear the burden and who are to enjoy the enormous prof- 
its of the enterprise, and not impose it as a burden upon the peo- 

le of the whole country, already oppressed by taxation, mil- 

ions of whom, in poverty, can not participate in this display of 
the splendor of the nations, a splendor which under all condi- 
tions expresses the impoverishment of the people. 

Will this great and brilliant display at Chicago of the four 
hundredth anniversary of the discovery of the Western hemi- 
sphere, with taxation of the people and the scrimping of the 
homes of labor, well express the grandeur of the event? The 
greatest historian of our country has said that ‘‘when the New 
World was discovered a legend was widely diffused throughout 
the Old, that it concealed a fountain whose ever-flowing waters 
reanimated age and restored it toitsprime.” ‘The legend,” says 
the historian ‘‘ was true, hut the youth to ba renewed was the 
youth of society, the life to bloom afresh was the life of the hu- 
man race.” A noble sentiment. 

I appeal to you, gentlemen, not to go backward into the old 
methods of government, taxation of the people to give splendor 
to government. Our fathers thought they had secured a com- 
plete and everlasting departure upon the methods of the Old 
World taxation for splendor and display. Must the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the discovery of America be dishonored by 
the old methods of monarchies, taxation of the people for dis- 
play? I appeal to you, gentlemen, not to imitate the Old World 
in its remorseless taxation of labor for the purposes of display. 

De not go backward into the old ruts. What right have you 
to tax the laboring people of that portion of the New World 
which, under the order of Providence, is under your charge for 
the hour, in imitation of the arbitrary methods of the Old? If 
you impose this burden of millions of dollars upon our people, 
you will simply imitate the example of arbitrary power which 
has filled the Old World with poverty and wretchedness through 
centuries. 

Let this great enterprise be carried on in a way becoming this 
great American Republic by voluntary action, not by arbitrary 
taxation. Let men of ample means who are to enjoy the bene- 
fits furnish these resources, which they unquestionably will do 
unless you tax your people for the purpose, as has been suggested 
by the report of your committee to the House, and let the peo- 
ple of this country feel no burdens except such as grow out of 
the necessity of their Government. 

You can not adopt any other course, gentlemen, with safety. 
You can not go back to the old methods of unnecessary taxation 
of the whole people for the purpose of great displays and splen- 
dor to Government. The free spirit of our people will not sub- 
mit to this. The splendor of a republic is expressed in happy 
and prosperous homes, in frugal and honest government, not in 
splendid embelishment supported by taxation. 

When the bill was before the House of Representatives in the 
Forty-fourth Congress to aid the greatest anniversary which up 
this time has occurred in our country, the Centential Celebra- 
tion of the Declaration of the Independence of the United Col- 
onies, the grandest declaration ever issued or perhaps ever can 
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ple for that purpose. I then said: 


What is the grand idea of this centennial? It is the ——v in spirit and 
in truth of the principle which the Declaration of Independence proclaimed 
to the world, and which the Constitution crystallized into form. It is the 
majesty of the psople as the source 0: all political power, and Government 
only a limited agent of the public will for the public good, and the independ. 
ence of the citizen the great center of all. . Does increased taxation by act of 
Congress in a matter fully within the scope of individual action comport 
weil with this idea? Is asplendid display obtained by taxation a jubileo in 
imitation of the great jubilees of the Hebrews, which proclaimed freedom 
to the ——~ and the removal of burdens from the shoulders of the op 
pressed? 

We stand upon the verge of two centuries of the Republic; the on® recede; 
with its great achievements and leaves the nation in the vigor of its youth 
the other opens up before us with still greater hopes for us and for the hu- 
man race. The deadly peril to which a republic is exposed is not a hidden 
rock, but standing out fully exposed, warning and Sapententng. It is the 
corruption that springs from venality in public affairs, taxation, and ex 
ape men beyond the frugal wants of government. Its most perilous form 

Ss subsidy—appropriations outside of the strict and severe demands of goy- 
ernment. 

Iimp‘ore this House not to yield to the strong and patriotic motive to 
make this appropriation, for with a patriotic you confirm and establish a 
dangerous precedent. At the end of a hundred years we are in the main. in 
the institutions of government, without a blemish upon our record. Our 
history for seventy-five of these one hundred years the people of this coun- 
try can read without a blush; a hundred years where the public goo in the 
main has been the master motive; a hundred years of honest government. 

I speak of the administration of governmentexcept in recent years, when 
grants; beyond the absolute requirements of Government, and outside of its 
legitimate purposes, into which Congress has been betrayed by strong pres- 
sure, have produced their natural and unhappy fruits; and then the nation 


blushed. It is notso much in the amounts that have been involved, but in 
the peril to national honor. 
Entering upon a new century I would appeal to gentlemen that seeing, as 


all must see, the perils of yielding to demands upon the public resources be- 
yond the severe purposes of government, not to make this mistake. Let us 
now and here by a great example end the fatal policy of subsidy. In strict- 
ness this may not besuch, but if made it will be quoted as such through the 
century; and entering upon a new century, I appeal to the House that it 
shall not be characterized in its opening moments by a grant which shall 
b2 appealed to again and again in all the coming years as justifying the ap- 
|e ae ona of money from the public Treasury for purposes not demanded 
or the frugal administration of the powers of the Government. 
Let us make the refusai of this grant an example for frugal een 

a memorial of a high purpose to limit the demands upon the industries of 
our people to the imperative demands of government frugally administered 
to be appealed to through all the years of the coming century. 


Since then millions of money have been appropriated by Con- 
gress for purposes having no relation to the administration of 
our Government, and public discontent has been increased. | 
appeal to you, gentlemen, to restore the policy inaugurated by 
our fathers.and faithfully adhered to for nearly three-quarters 
of a century, a policy that firmly limited taxation to the neces- 
sities of Government, frugally and honestly administered. 


Appropriations Reduced $338,529,291.98. 


REMARKS 


OF 


WILLIAM 8S. HOLMAN, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August &, 1892, 
On the subject of appropriations. 


Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The appropriations made at this session 0! 
Congress, including permanent appropriations, show a reduction 
of $33,529,291.98 under the appropriations made at the last ses- 
sion of the last Congress, ora reduction equivalent to $100,000 to 
each Congressional district in the United States; but for pur- 
poses of comparison the amount of the river and harbor Dill, 
$21,153,618, should be deducted from the appropriations of this 
session, for the reason that no river and harbor bill was passe 
at the lastsession of Congress, against the appropriations of which 
those made at this session should logically be contrasted. With- 
out the river and harbor bill, the appropriations of this sessi00 
are $54,682,909.98 less than the whole appropriations made at the 
second session of the Fifty-first Congress. 

In verification of these and other observations that I will make 
touching the subject of appropriations, I will submit at the con- 
clusion of my remarks a table prepared from the official records, 
showing the statistical history of the appropriation bills of this 
session and the appropriations made at the second and first ses 
sions of the Fifty-first Congress. By this table it will be seen that 








the appropriations, annual and permanent, made by the last 
Congress, were as follows: 


Second session: 
Total as stated in official tables -..........- $525, 018, 672. 55 
Add amount estimated by Treasury under in- 
definite items in sundry civil act for pay 
Se RY SRI oe erin neti pm cece 985, 000. 00 
Add amouné estimated by Treasury as re- 




















quired under indefinite appropriation to 
Pen CIPO NE io ek <cicenmeneedceuue 15, 227, 000. 00 | 
I i iin bth eit othe ween eee 541, 230, 672. 55 | 


First session: 
Total as stated in official tables_-.....-._-- 463, 398, 510. 79 | 
Add expenditures reported by Treasury un- 

der indefinite items in sundry civil act for 

pay and bounty claims---_..........-.-.-- 1, 362, 059. 16 
Add expenditures reported by Treasury un- 
der oa appropriations made dur- 














ing last Congress and not included in 
EE UN 9 oct <5 nods + cata nans ons vale 29, 695, 678. 70 | 
IE curtndisnn ok ruins oe tans maid ets aesculershniie 494, 456, 248. 65 | 





Total appropriations Fifty-first Congress -1, 035, 686, 921. 20 








Average appropriations by the Fifty-first 
Congress for each of its two sessions - ---- 517, 843, 460. 60 


The total appropriations made at this session amount to $507,- | 
701,380.57, including the river and harbor bill, being $33,529,- 
291.98 less than those made at the last session of Congress, and, 
deducting the river and harbor bill, the reduction is $54,682,- 
909.98; and in contrast with the average appropriations for the 
two sessions of the last Congress the reduction is $10,142,080.03. 

The eleven regular bills which make appropriations for the | 
essential conduct of the several Departments of the Government | 
are grouped in the followingtable [see page 546] to show the to- 
tals of the whole table. 

The noticeable features of this grouping show: 

1. That these bills as passed by the House made a reduction 
in the estimates submitted by the Administration of $27,883,- 
792.16. 

2. That they were increased by the Senate in the sum of $18,- 
725,681.55; and 

3. That, as they finally became laws, they appropriated $22,- 
095,724.22 less than the estimates; $12,937,613.61 less than as they 
passed the Senate; $26,422,862.10 less than was appropriated for 
the last fiscal year by the last Congress; $10,712,464.71 less than 
the average of the same appropriations made by the last Con- 
gress for the fiscal years 1891 and 1892, and 9%5,788,067.94 more 
than was proposed and deemed sufficient by the House. 

Deducting the sums given for pensions, including deficiencies 
therefor, from the grand totals given in the table of all appropria- | 
tions made at this session and during the last Congress, includ- | 
ing permanents, rivers and harbors, deficiencies, and miscellane- | 
ous, the following results are reached: 

The total appropriations made at this session would be $353,- 
289,698.57, being $59,485,626.69 less than the estimates submitted 
by the Administration, including $58,064,950 for rivers and har- 
bors; $13,406,331.33 less than as they passed the Senate, including 
miscellaneous and permanents as finally charged; $23,390,590.6! 
less than was appropriated by the second session of the last Con- 
gress; $17,387,181.73 less than was appropriated by the first ses- 
sion of the last Congress; $20,388,8865.18 less than the average of 
appropriations for both sessions of the last Congress, and $7,039,- 
182.90 more than was proposed by the House, including the mis- 
cellaneous and permanents as finally charged. 

The average annual appropriations made by the last Congress, 
exclusive of pensions and deficiencies therefor, were $373.678,- 
584.75, or a per capita of $5.77 for the average population of the 
country during the fiscal years 1891 and 1892. 

The whole appropriations made during the present session of 
Congress, exclusive of pensions and deficiencies therefor, amount 
to $353,289,698.57, or a per capita of $5.26 for the population as 
it is estimated for the fiscal year 1893, showing a reduction of 
$34,221,000 on a per capita basis for the year under appropria- 
tions made by the Fifty-first Congress. 

The following appropriations made at this session of Congress, 
or charged under permanent appropriations, are pursuant to re- 
quirements of laws passed during the last Congress: 





FE SNE MUNN ras Wiiiwin ened. dnqcokusgwadanas $390, 290. 00 
For Indian depredation claims. ----.-.------------- 478, 252. 62 
For collecting sugar bounty - ---------.----------- 230, 890. 00 
For increase of judicial salaries .-.-..-.--..-.----- 88, 000. 00 
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For additional clerks under new pension law- ---- $695, 420. 00 
Foe wint ab 2 meeeipnie... 5... 6s. Soc 620, 500. 00 
For pensions (estimated). .-...............-..-..-. 48, 000, 000. 00 
For diplomatic and consular officers’ salaries ----- 25, 000. 00 
For redemption national-bank notes .-........---- 9, 500, 000. 00 
For expenses Treasury notes. -...............---- 125, 000. 00 
he a 225, 000. 09 

For repayments to importers ---- } a... : - ‘ 
For aleibaied or fae hen cee fe Customs -..-- 5, 000, 000. 00 
ge ge ot A es ee ae 10, 000, 000. 00 
| For snag. boats, Ohio River.................-..-- 25, 000. 00 
For colleges for agriculture and mechanic arts-__- 833, 000. 00 
oe a ee ee eee 3, 291, 250. 00 
NG gia iach ibe cain hy ms aS apc skh ng is es te 79, 527, 602. 62 


In other words, but for laws enacted during the last Congress 
the appropriations at this session would be $79,527,602.62 less 
or $113,056,894.60 less than the appropriations of the last session 
and $86,282,470.70 less than the appropriations of the first ses- 
sion of the last Congress. 

The total appropriations made by the Fiftieth Congress, in- 


| cluding the permanent appropriations as originally estimated 


by the Treasury, amounted t) $817,963,859.80. 

The total appropriations made by the Fifty-first Congress, in- 
cluding expenditures under indefinite items and under permanent 
appropriations created by that Congress, amounted to $1,035,- 
685,921.20, being an increase of $217,723,061.40, or more than 26 
per cent over the appropriations made by the Fiftieth Congress. 

The total appropriations at this session of Congress amount to 


| $507,701,380.57, being $10,142,080.03, or 2 per cent less than the 


average of appropriations made by the two sessions of the last 
Congress. 
No new public buildings have been authorized at this session. 
The Fifty-first Congress authorized the construction of 63 new 
public buildings and extended the limit of cost of 16 other build- 
-ngs previously authorized, the whole involving a total expendi- 
ture of $17,046,639.54, a large portion of which had to be appro- 


| priated at this session. 


During the present session of Congress, excepting the pro- 
vision for 74 additional schoolteachers, policemen, and firemen 


| for the city of Washington, more offices have been abolished 
| than created. 


The Fifty-first Congress specifically added net to the salaried 
list of the Government 1,705 new offic2s, at a total annual cost of 
$2,048,350.82. 

The present Congress, except a nominal increase in the wages 
of those employed in the Life-Saving Service, has reduced more 
salaries than it has increased. 

The Fifty-first Congress specifically increased, net, 1,214 sala- 


| ries, at a total annual cost of $247,724.82. 


[ admit that the results of the present session of Congress will 
not fully meet the expectations of the Democratic party, but 
these are facts that the country will consider in comparing the 
appropriations of the present session with those of the last Con- 
gress. 

The last Congress at its two sessions having appropriated, as 
will be seen, $217,723,061.40 more than was appropriated by the 
two sessions of the Fiftieth Congress, this unexampled and start- 
ling increase of public expenditures placed the Government on 
such a basis of profligacy and extravagance that this session en- 
countered obstacles never before known in our history in bring- 
ing the expenditures down to the basis of an honestand efficient 
Government. 

It will be seen by a statement I have already made that the 
legislation of the last Congress directly compelled the present 
session to an increase of the appropriations in bounties, subsidies, 
and the like to the amount of $79,527,602.62. Surely the country, 
in common fairness, will consider this extraordinary state of 
things in viewing the results of the present session. 

The items which compose this $79,527,602.62 I have already 
stated. It was impossible at this session to reduce any one of 
those items unless it had possessed the power to repeal laws en- 
acted by the last Congress. In addition to this, the profligacy of 
the last Congress—House and Senate—had so sharpened the cu- 
pidity of that great multit:de of mex who seek to make fortunes 
out of the labor of the people by plundering the public Treasury, 
that combinations were formed by men of high political influence 
in all sections of the Union to carry through measures involving 
large and unnec:?ssary ex, enditures; and their power has been 
felt in House and Senate. 

The enormous appropriations made by the last Congress have 
not only excited the activity of powerful lobbies seeking to reach 
the Treasury, but have created to an alarming extent, never 
before known in cur history, mercenary motives and venality 
in public affairs, the effectsof which will be seen at an early date. 
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Chronological history of appropriation bills, first session of the Fifty-second Congress; estimates and appropriations for fiscal year 1892-93, and appropriations 


Jor the fiscal years 1891 and 1892. 


















































































































































Title E stim ates, Reported to the House. Passed the House. Reported to the Senate. Passed the Senate. 
1893. Pe ee ee ee - 
Date. Amount. Date. Amount. Date. Amount. Date, Amount. 
. 1892, 1892. | _ 1892. 1892, 
fqriertonenh bad iki sinh panincalakaseae 83, = - = —_ : a > <P + neg : o 2 oe = on eS June 29 $3, 260, 495. 50 
DUET ssintvirhedin ts semienieadeieaaades 25, 949, 207. ar. £ 24, 197, 899. ar. 2 24, 226, 899. 82 pr. 22 24,511, 499. 82 | Apr. 27 24, 511, 499, 92 
Diplomatic and consular.........! 2, 138, 466.14 | Mar. 28 1,599, 545.00 | May .3 1, 478, 245.00 | June 1 1, 710, 045. 00 ia 7 1,713, 84 5. 00 
District of Columbia 0...........- 5, 602, 125.17 | Mar. 1 4, 987,555.27 | Mar. 3 4, 987,580.27 | Apr. 4 5, 733, 690.27 | Apr. 8 5, 906, 984. 27 
meen diag slhiialceilc and lab btad 9, = 607. 00 a : 2, 412, 2 my 15 2, 412, ao July 8 2,946, 776.00 | July 15 2, 989, 276. 00 
I cilia os in od scsi ihn bganagedihuataadr 8, 603, 907.76 | Feb. 1 7, 464, 219. ar. 1 7, 437, 269.44 | Mar. 17 7, 941, 227.68 | Apr. 6 8, 209, 441. 68 
Aeeminiative, O60... .......-.ccccceee. 22, 754, 038.95 | May 28 21, €83, 752.05 | June 6 21, 688, 752.05 | June 27 22, 084, 772.97 | June 29 22, 052, 412. 97 
— ee ie Se ree 506, 320.18 | Jan. 25 465,795.18 | Feb. 12 396, 665.18 | Mar. 11 434, 827.33 | Mar. 15 434. 827. 33 
PN SiN tii abi we teats dee iodeencteal 27, 194, 639.80 | Mar. 10 23, 726,773.00 | Apr. 18 23, 476,773.09 | Apr. 27 24, 223,773.00 | May 17 24, 315, 385. ( 
ID so ind k nul e didemocdt 80, 323, 400. 51 Apr, 78, 216, 067. 92 Jane 4 78, 586, 837.92 | Jone 29 80, 807, 312. 51 June 29 81, 013,926.73 
I I in csidsnarenm cin amavntinrbdie ns 35, 183, 955.91 | Mar. 24 25, 157, 787.27 | May 27 20, 222, 982.27 | July 6 36, 797, 798.70 July 14 37, 487, 458. 70) 
gis a se | 221, 008, 668.61 |.........- | 193, 122, 266, 45 |.......... | 198, 119, 871. 45 | Bea 2 210, 389, 718.78 |_.....___- | 211, 845, 553. 0 
I «dh, sinsitisesins sp ticeinbiovanisibialaele 147, 064,550.00 | Mar. 4 134, 825,066.00 | Mar. 7 134, 825, 066.00 | Junel3 | 146,737,350.00 | June 29 146, 787 
River and harbor.................. A58, 064,950.00 | Apr. 9 | 21, 290,975.00 | May 9 | 21, 346, 975.00 | May 13 22, 527,118.00 |May 20 | 21, 374, 368. 00 
| RES SHIT A ins J15, 254, 891. 39 |... oe 8 8 ae 14, 441, 121, 22 }.......... | 15, 690, '796. 83 j.........- 16, 133, 560. 90 
—_—_—- —————— ee i a | 
SOO cn aitiae bagi dgiiacde 441, 388,055.00 |..........| 363,552,069.03 |.......... | 363, 733, 033. 67 |.........- $95, 344, 983,61 |.......... 396, 140, 831.90 
NG pos 8k 8 § RR, BPs Gli a Sad eal Ss cinciiion aa antea lV suldcchodetiantedace toltanekes co a 
Total, regular annual ap- | 
propriations .............. I I i ee \ cdhaaienDidbinmin advo Neat a Rl Sai Oe i Te a a 
Permanent annual appropria- | 
BONE daneilin.~indnnaktukinddsot antics LED Sido cca AR ode iniaccdhemaclscuunmane Fspainikuninctablniete nani Fs essilictg pedicel paibdiib io belie Wain amin aeilivn oiealinie saanidalioe dato 
ee el alah a al tiled i ania tea all sonaliiiclitaiat tiene sata he ee 
Grand total, regular and | | 
permanent annual appro- | | 
priations ..................| 567,514,207. 26 |_........ a aE are ee ae Bors oa a 
1 A Rn ze 2 Se cal seed St a I a 
Fifty-second Congress. | Fifty-first Congress. 
Title Date. | Law, 1892-93, | Law, 1901-"92, | Law, 1890-'9! 
" first session. second session.| first session. 
wstetiteitellemccetiniiececagiaacaieilttat iain cil dither atten ill eit site eet piled 2 ————— sit Splilientane 
1892. | 
Agriculture ...... iii tirana ila ai a tel il le aS ee ee July 5 $3, 232, 995. 50 238, 028, 153. 50 $1,799, 100. 00 
SED s:ninsuitshncinionidimmiacale July 16 24, 308, 499. 82 24, 613, 529. 19 24, 206, 471.79 
Diplomatic and consular I es 1, 604, 045. 00 | 1, 656, 925. 00 1, 710, 815. 00 
nN UL IIIINIIIIE IM de ssi sce sl.5c Snecnchius chasse tes Shean ieeaisch casa hk a eheees acn esumecaninedand July 14 5, 323,414, 27 5, 597, 125. 17 5, 769, 544.15 
NOI icc ecce RCM ins hte ibd oe acts, (5 ei Sicca lacie lala enddmeeme NM blots nleinhiis siege oie A a eee Dial July 25 2, 734, 276.00 3, 774, 803. 00 4, 232, 935. 00 
a A a ee July 13 7, 664,047.84 | 16,386, 284.86 7, 262, 016. 02 
ST ee nee eee ee eee eee a gl asinine July 16 21, 899, 252. 97 22, 027, 674. 75 21, 030, 752.75 
SE eee ee oe ee a ca clit Sate ebllislawiee i July 14 428, 917. 33 402, 064. G4 435, 296. 11 
Rn 55s shiosetiniaininidend i scabeglesicentcenhgudabasindatnidn dhaksbbsimakemeincbeshiuthodueiiienionceasdan July 19 23, 543, 385. 31,541, 654. 7 G24, 136, 085.53 
i te eat i ei a ota gee ee ee July 13 80, 331, 876. 73 77, 907, 222. 61 ‘72, 226, 698. 99 
IIIT so sancs sont o-sancccesiennlamesoi bcciecdih eal ace bliss coe sea cei ee nS Ok a BARES oo ae eae Aug. 5] 2 27,837, 228.93 J'38, 395, 363. 99 731, 100, 341. 38 
I i ata ail eta id ta aca olds ies So is clitndl Lenawee aaa Gen nel 198, 907, 939. 39 i 225, 330, 801. 49 193, 910, 067.72 
Nee ne ae July 13 146, 737, 350. 00 135, 214, 785. 00 98, 457, 461. 00 
I Ne Ok ga a et a idee 21, 153, 618. 00 | (i) 25, 136, 295. 00 
SION 555.00 anha pct tbiioeecdinaonkean dh iisd Aacnpadanen Cesk Gbacepiuipdadllce i cuadeohunebhcne paths felis. #15, 885, 593.18 | 138, 699,746.96 | 38,617, 448. 96 
DES ere Pe em ae a ian RRC eee a | $82, 684,500.57 | 200,245, 393.45] ~ 356, 121, 211.68 
Ne nn ag a a al eae a } J3, 153, 000. 00 719, 498, 531. 10 7, 010, 905, 27 
ee I SII oii accelerant agg abhdismdbinienns cstniay dn dboade deus terres cntthos 385, 837, 500. 57 418, 743, 864. 55 363, 132, 116. $5 
NN EET RE IRE AGE. LEA PERL RET TET OL GOED | RE 7p121, 863, 880.00 | pi22, 486,808.00 | p131, 224, 131.70 
Grand total regular and permanent annual appropriations.__.....................-..--.-.-- | a eee | 807, 701, 380. 57 541, 230, 672. 55 494, 456, 248. 65 
Average annual appropriations made by the last Congress .. .... -. .- 2-2-2 n onc secnc ces cows enc sttn cece cnc cne ces saves seen aces coe st ceqens seneusen #517, 843, 460. 60 
ae a ee iii So ees i ii aan nc ec a hbk cwalnde nP edn édcbda sacs cncéiindhbeennccguted 375, 000, 000. 00 
Nd etna cide damp ulenceee siedoewenccactweptiibedksbaecsnndbaldiagss eons bebpdbemocnsbescmealy 80, 336, 350. 44 
TOCss SHCRaeR Hewmetias Doe Bans Wows BONS. gn a ai ios ook keene s accent eshecdasecnne ie ea F setlinls 455, 336, 350. 44 


aIncludes $889,753.50 for the Weather Bureau, heretofore appropriated for under the War Department in sundry civil act. 
6 One-half of the amounts for the District of Columbia payable by the United States, except amounts for the water department (estimated for 1893 at 


$403,939.46), which are payable from the revenues of the water (lepartment. 


¢ Includes special appropriations for ratifying agreements, together with $2,991,450 payment of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations of Indians; in all, 


$8,617,740.75. 


a This amount includes $1,000,000, appropriated by joint resolution September 29, 1890, for nickel ore or nickel matte for naval purposes. 


e Includes all expenses of the 


: tal service payable from postal revenues and out of the Treasury. 
J This amount includes $985, 


, estimated expenditures under indefinite appropriations for pay and bounty claims. 


g This amount includes $1,362,059.16 actual ex ditures under indefinite appropriations for pay and bounty claims. 


the ‘‘annual estimates for the public service 


« No estimate is included in the footings o: 


profitably expended in that fiscal year, as reported by the Chief of Engineers, is 


for rivers and harbors for 1893. The amount that can be 
(Book of Estimates, 1893, pages 202-208.) 


¢ No general river and harbor appropriation act was passed for 1892, but an appropriation of $1,000,000 for the improvement of the Mississippi River 


was made by joint resolution approved 
includeé in the sundry civil act, making in all for 1892, $2,951,200. 
j This amount is approximated and includes $2,653,000 for the World’s Columbian Exposition. 
& This amount includes $7,674,332 for pensions. for fiscal year 1892. 
(This amount includes $29,335,598.34 for pensions for fiscal year 1891. 
m This amount includes $25,321,907.35 for pensions for fiscal year 1890. 


n This amount includes $15,227,000 for refund of direct taxes in addition to the specific sum of $500,000 appropriated for that object. 


o This amount includes $1,000,000 for procuring farm mortg: 


Park, and $598,085.81 for additional clerical force for Pension and other offices. 


arch 3, 1891, and appropriations amounting to $1,951,200 for the improvement of certain harbors and rivers were 


e and other statistics; $1,364,000 for aid to agricultural colleges; $1,200,000 for Rock Creek 


p This isthe amount originally submitted to Congress by the ee the Treasury as estimated to be necessary under permanent specific and 


indefinite appropriations, except that to the amount thus submitted for 1 


made subsequent to said estimate as follows: Salaries, diplomatic and consular officers, $27,756.79; redemption national-ban: 


1, $101 ,628,453 there is added expenditures under —— - 
S$ notes, $23,553,298.50 ; ex- 


ropriations 


penses Treasury notes, $218,362.60; coinage of silver bullion, $210,893.14; rebate tobacco tax, $770,082.39; and repayment to importers and for debentures 


and drawbacks, $4,915,285.28; in all, $29,695,678.70. 


In addition to this, the House of Representatives has had ar- 
rayed against itseffortsat retrenchment the full force of the Ad- 
ministration and of the Senate. 

{ submit, therefore, that the House2,in checking this abnormal 


growth and alarming excess of public expenditures, and especi- 
ally in cutting down appropriations $33,529,291.98 under those 
of the last session, has done fairly well, and such, I believe, will 
be the judgment of all fair-minded men. And yet itis absolutely 
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certain that the Government would be administered as efficiently, | to this subject of taxation imposed on the people because the 


and more honestly, if the reduction had been thrice that sum. 

I should add that the Senate has stubbornly resisted every ef- 
fort to reduce expenses, apparently willing to force extravagance 
at the expense of the laboring people, and to throw diseredit on 
the House. Had their efforts entirely controlled in the matter of | 
appropriations, the sum total would have been $32,407,798.23 | 
greater than was proposed by the House, and $13,456,331.33 more | 
than the laws as finally enacted. 

Mr. Speaker, I have deemed it my duty to make this briefand | 
plain statement of the appropriations made by the present ses- | 
sion and touching the embarrassments which have obstructed 
every reasonable effort at reform. 

It has been the hope of all men feeling an interest in the wel- 
fare of the people that taxation could be reduced at an early 
day; excessive expenditure of course means oppressive taxa- 
tion. It is manifestly unimportant as to the form in which your 
taxation is imposed. 

In the countless complications of civilized society, no matter | 
in what form taxes are imposed, they rest upon the whole people, 
and mainly upon the labor of the country. Every man, woman, 
and child who works is serimped in some of the necessaries of 
life by taxation. 

The people cheerfully pay into the Treasury the money neces- 
sary to an efficient and honest administration of the Government, 
but I think they should meet with fiery indignation lavish tax- 
ation, that is not required in -the frugal administration of the 
Government, but which fosters monopoly, creates countless sine- | 
cures in public office, and furnishes contracts and jobs involving 
millions of dollars to the favorites of an administration. 

It has always been observed that lavish expenditures by the 
Federal Government set a pernicious example to the State and 
local governments of our country. While it was the boast of 
our fathers, in comparing a republic with monarchy, that mon- 
archy, indifferent to the struggles and woes of the people and 
considering only the strength and splendor of government, mer- 
cilessly taxed its people to the last penny their labor would bear, 
and while our fathers pointed to the palaces and huts of Europe 
toillustrate the effects of excessive taxation; and while they con- 
tended that a republic, governed by the people, imposed no bur- 
dens except those necessary to uphold government frugally ad- 
ministered, and ‘‘ would not take from the mouth of labor the 
bread it had earned,” yet, gentlemen, how rapidly we are ap- | 
proaching, if we have not already reached, a state of affairs 
when that proud and patriotic boast of our fathers of the solici- 
tude of a republic for the people can no longer be expressed ! 

weaving out of account the taxation which our fathers sup- 
posed would be the only considerable taxation imposed in a re- 
public—the taxation of towns, cities, townships, parishes, coun- 
ties, and States, the bulwarks of local government whereon our 
system is founded, the Federal Government now becomes the 
greatand merciless taxing power. Does any reasonable man be- 
lieve that the present rate of taxation can be maintained with- 
out steadily increasing the number of impoverished people? 

Can our people year after year pay into the public Treasury | 
by indirect taxation $509,000,000, a sum exceeding one-third of | 
our actual circulating medium, without producing, in the progress 
of time, fatal injury to the Republic? Instead of reducing taxa- 
tien, all men understand that on the basis of $500,000,000 annual | 
exponditure, taxation must be increased at the next session of 
Congress, the revenues as estimated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the present fiscal year being only $455,000,000. 

One motive of the Republican leaders for the profligate appro- 
priations which they inaugurated in the Fifty-first Congress, the 
malign influences of which have confronted the present House, | 
was manifestly to justify remorseless taxation. If it were true, | 
as the champions of excessive taxation and monopoly assert, that 
the foreigners pay the taxes on foreign imports, then with what | 
withering scorn and contempt should the conduct of officers | 
high in the administration of this Government be.viewed whc, 
engaged in foreign trade, sue the Government to recover back, | 
under a decision of the Supreme Court, duties which they had | 
paid under a misinterpretation of the tariff law! 

If the foreigner paid the tax on the goods purchased from him | 
in a foreign country by an American merchant and imported by | 
him into the United States, what right has that American mer- 
chant to recover the duties erroneously paid? And yet every | 
year large sums of money are taxen from the public Treasury | 
through decisions of the |edera! courts and paid to American im- 
porters on account of taxes alleged by the Republican party to | 
have been paid by foreign manufacturers. 

There are certainly no intelligent men, not blinded by party 
prejudice or interested in high-tariff monopoly, who deny that 
the consumer finally pays the duty, and that the burden rests 
in the main on the lier of the country. I have only referred 





| service is distributed in smal 


| country is now confronted with the fact that the gross extrav- 
| agance of the leaders of the Republican party will at an early 


date compel an increase of taxation. 
The rapid growth of public expenditures ought to create a 
wide-spread alarm. Every friend of his country ought to raise 


| his voice against it. 


While the Republican party was under the leadership of such 


| men as Washburne in the House and Fessenden in the Senate 


there was no profligacyin expenditures. I saw that party enter 
eS “ I . 


| this House. It camein withan imperative demand for retrench- 


ment and reform, although the annual expenditures at that time 
were but little over $60,000,000, and for the first seventy-three 


| years of our history the increase in our expenditures had been 


less than one milliona year. I do notrecall an instance of an in- 
crease of a salary of acivilian during the war except that of Gen. 
Spinner, Treasurer of the United States. Indeed, my colleague, 


| Mr. Orth, introduced a resolution in the House during that period, 
| and it was adopted, against any increase of salary of persons em- 


ployed in the civil departments of the Government. 
As late as the Forty-third Congress, when a great mass of real 


| war debts was coming down onthe Treasury, the interest on the 
war debt being a very large sum, the whole appropriations au- 


thorized in the twosessions, including permanent appropriations, 
were $653,794,991.21. The Democratic party controlled the House 


| in the Forty-fourth Congress, and the entire appropriations, an- 


nual and permanent, for the two sessions, were $595,597 ,832.28. 

The Republicans did not reeover control of the House again 
until the Forty-seventh Congress, which ran up the appropria- 
tions to $777,435,948.54, as against $727,537,684.22 appropriated 
by the Forty-sixth Congress, an increase of nearly $50,000,000. 
The Republican party was not again in control of the House 
until the Fifty-first Congress, and that Congress, as previously 
stated, made appropriations in excess of its predecessor, the 
Fiftieth Congress, by $217,723,061.40. There is no approach to 
this profligacy in our history. Was not the storm of public in- 
dignation that arose such as a free people would naturally ex- 
press? 

No party has ever undergone so complete a revolution as the 
Republican party within acomparatively short period. Under its 


| old leaders it demanded and maintained frugal government, con- 


sidering the fact that a costly war was under prosecution, and 
excepting the profligate grants—firmly but unsuccessfully re- 
sisted by Washburne and other leaders—of the public domain to 
corporations. The early record of that party shows a patriotis 
love for honest government. 

That party, under its new leaders, however, has treated the 


| public Treasury as ‘‘ a slush fund,” and it has taxed the people 


with an utter disregard of theirwelfare. It is a very significant 
fact that, since the period of the old leaders, that party has 
never been permitted to control this House but two terms, and 
in each instance, after the first session, has been driven from 
power by an indignant people. 

There is no excuse for the enormous increase in our expendi- 
tures except that for the pension roll. There is a striking dif- 
ference between money paid for pensions and a large portion of 
our other expenditures. Money paid to pensioners for military 

i sums, widely diffused, to men, 
women, and children: it aids in diffusing, not centralizing the 
wealth of the country. A partof the balance is necessary for the 
current expenses of the Government, leaving, however, a large 
portion of the people’s money to be squandered in jobs, contracts, 
and sinecures in office. 

It is the ultimate effect of profligate expenditures that is 
mainly to be dreaded. A young and vigorous people, with the 
vast resources of our country, can endure oppressive taxation for 
many years. But yet it necessarily widens the chasm between 
the rich and the poor, increases the wealth of the one class, and 
adds to the number, wretchedness, and poverty of the other. 
This is greatly to be deplored; but the overwhelming evil of ex- 
cessive taxation is that it engenders excessive expenditures, 


| corrupting the very fountains of the law, and creating venal and 


mercenary motives in every avenue And department of the Goy- 


| ernment. 


The deadliest blow tlrat can be aimed at the heart of this Re- 
public is the lavish expenditure of the money of the people. Be- 
fore its corrupting power every bulwark erected by our fathers 
in support of liberty will crumble. But I have an abiding faith 
in the people, and feel assured they will not long continue in 
power the Republican party, which under its new leaders has 
never enjoyed comp!ete control of the Government since the 
days of the old leaders, who organized the party, without receiv- 
ing at the earliest moment, at the hands of the people, a sharp 
and indignant condemnation. 
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The Failures of the Present Session—The Homestead Lockout— | simply a bid for the New England vote against the farmers of 


A Year of the McKinley Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JAMES BUCHANAN, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 5, 1892, 


On the bill (H. R. 8033) to reduce the duty on tin plate, terne plate and tag- 
gers tin, and to repeal paragraph 209 of section 1 of an actentitled ““Anact 
to reduce the revenue, and for other purposes’’— 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The present session of this House began under 
peculiar circumstances. The House contained on the day of its 
meeting 234 Democrats, 88 Republicans, and 8 Alliance men, the 
latter ready on almost all questions to vote with the Democrats. 

This great majority came together pledged by all its profes- 
sions on the stump, by all its promises in its platforms, by all its 
war-cries in the campaign to docertainthings. It had told the 
country that the McKinley tariff law was an outrage; that the 
rates needed thorough revision and reduction all along the line; 
that the currency of the country was insufficient in volume; that 
bounties on sugar-growing were unconstitutional and should be 
instantly repealed; that ocean-mai] pay was asteal; that the De- 
partments of the Government were honeycombed with corrup- 
tion and reeking with fraud; that the ‘‘ Reed” Congress had 
been most reckless and extravagant in expenditure, and that 
the duty of this new Congress was to move at once and with all 
its great power against all these abuses and wrongs. 

The majority came here with a mission in its pocket. It ex- 
claimed in season and out that the people had given it that mis- 
sion. If its claim was true, no excuse that the Senate might not 
codperate could absolve it from the performance of its duty. 
By the Constitution all revenue bills must originate in the House, 
and the Senate would bs powerless until the House first acted. 

The session is now near its close, and it is our duty to review 
its work and see how these pledges have been kept. First, it 
will be well to call attention to the remarkably 


SLOW MANNER IN WHICH THE HOUSE GOT TO WORK. 


I compile from the RECORD: 

December 7, 1891. Session lasted thirty minutes. 

December 8. Session lasted three hours and thirty minutes. 
Officers were elected. Twelve members were absent or did not 
vote. 

December 9. Session lasted two hours and fifteen minutes. 
Message was read. 

December 10. No session. 

December 11. No session. 

December 12. Session lasted five minutes. 

December 14. No session. 

December 15. No session. 

December 16, Session lasted fourteen minutes. 

December 17. No session. 

December 18. No session. 

December 19. Session lasted thirty-seven minutes. 

December 21. No session. 

December 22. No session. 

December 23, Session lasted thirty-seven minutes; adjourned 
until January 5, 1892. 

This makes a total of seven hours and forty-eight minutes the 


House was in session the first month of its existence, and with 


practically no work whatever done. 

The vice of absenteeism has prevailed to an extent far beyond 
anything heretofore known. Karely have the Democrats, with 
their large majority, been able to muster a quorum of their own. 


THERE HAS BEEN NO EFFORT TO REPEAL THE M’KINLEY BILL. 


The sole effort of this House to lessen the burdens of taxation 
they told the people they were unnecessarily bearing has been 
directed to a change in some 6 items cut of the 3,500 embraced in 
the tariff law. The great body of the law has not been attacked 
atall. Either the charges made against the McKinley bill were 
false or this House has signally failed in its duty to the people. 
The items attacked are: 

FIRST, WOOL, 

An exclusively agricultural product. 
free list, and to make a corresponding reduction in woolens, has 

assed the House. This bill ,is so framed as to deprive the 
armer who produces the wool of all protection, and to leave the 
woolen manufacturer as much relative protection as ever. It is 


A bill to put this on the 





the Middle and Western States. 
SECOND, TIN PLATE. 


Under the old law the black sheet before coating bore a higher 
tariff rate than was borne by the same sheet after being coated 
with tin. Of course, no tin plate could under there conditions be 
made here. The McKinley bill remedied this, and raised the 
rate upon tinned plates above the rate upon untinned, thus en- 
couraging the production of tinned plates here. But it also pro- 
vided thaton and after October 1, 1897, the duty on tin plates 
shall cease altogether, and they shall come in free, unless the 
manufacture here shall in the mean time grow to an extent 
equal to one-third the amount imported. In other words. that 
law gives our people a chance to establish the manufacture here. 
If they do, the protection stays on. If they do not, and we must 
still import tin plate, the duty being useless for protective pur- 
poses, is taken off and tin plate goes on the free list. 

The bill passed by the House does not put tin plate on the free 
list, but retains a duty which does not protect, and consequently 
would leave us as we were before, at the mercy of foreign pro- 
ducers with no competition here and the duty paid entirely a 
useless burden upon us. With no competition here the foreign 
producer would do as he always does when he has a clear field, 
add the duty to the price, and the consumer would pay it. 


THIRD, BINDING-TWINE. 


The old law imposed a duty of 24 to 34 cents per pound on 
binding-twine. The McKinley bill reduced this to seven-tenths 
cents per pound. The House has passed a bill putting it on the 
free list. Were this to become a law it would leave the foreign 
trust (because, as Mr. Blaine has said, ‘‘ Fres-trade England is 
plastered all over with trusts,” and the cordage trust is only one 
of them) a frees field here for its picking. 


FOURTH, COTTON-TIES, 


Cotton-ties are lengths of hoop iron, turned at the ends and 
provided with abuckle. Theold law imposed a rate of one-fourth 
eent per pound advance over the rate on the hoop iron from 
which the ties are made. The McKinley law reduced this ad- 
vance to one-fifth cent. Thecotton interest, always loudest in its 
cries against ‘‘ sectional and class legislation,” caused this House 
to pass a bill imposing a less rate upon cotton ties (specifically 
naming them) than is imposed on the iron from which they are 
made. As I pointed out in the debate, the bill leaves the hoop 
on the washerwoman’s tub at a higher rate than that on the ties 
which bind the planter'scotton. This is‘ sectional” and “‘ class ” 
to the last degree. 


FIFTH, SILVER-LEAD ORES 


The silver ores of the Rocky Mountain States are rich in lead. 
So are the ores of Mexico. Silver ore is on the free list, and has 
been for years. Lead ore is dutiable. Under the old law lead 
in silver ores coming into this country paid no duty if the value 
of the silver in the ore excceded the value of the lead. It was 
then classed as silver ore. As an ounce of silver is worth many 
ounces of lead, it followed that lead got in free in silver ores 
which contained much more in volume of lead than of silver. 
As all other lead paid a duty, the McKinley bill provided that 
the lead in the silver ores should pay duty upon its actual 
amount, leaving the silver free as before. This was simply just. 
If lead is to pay a duty, there is no reason why it should escape 
if found in some particular kind of rock, and pay if found in 
some other kind. This House, at the request of a few large 
corporations owning smelters running on Mexican ores, has 
passed a bill repealing this provision in the McKinley law. If 
this is not “class” legislation I do not know the meaning of the 


term. 
SIXTH, WEARING APPAREL. 


The old law permitted persons arriving in this country to 
bring in, duty free, their wearing apparel in actual use, and 
other personal effects (not merchandise), professional books, im- 
plements, instruments, and tools of trade, occupation, or employ- 
ment, not to be imported for use in any manufacturing establish- 
ment or for sale. No limit to the total value was fixed. The 
McKinley bill further guarded this by adding the further re- 
striction that the articles must be actually in use and necessary 
and appropriate for the use of such persons for the purposes 0! 
their journey and present comfort and convenience, and not in- 
tended for other persons or for sale. The House has passed a 
bill limiting this to articles not to exceed the aggregate value 
of $100. Of course, if it be true, as contended by the free trader, 
that ‘‘ the tariff is a tax,” here is more taxation. At any rate it 
is beyond question that this bill increases the tariff instead of 
lowering it. 

This finishes all the session has seen in the way of repealing 
our ‘enormous tariff taxation.” As already remarked, that cry 
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was false or the House has wretchedly failed in its duty to the 
people. The fact is, the Treasury returns show that in actual 
operation the much-abused McKinley bill has lowered rates, re- | 
duced the revenue, and admitted free of any duty whatever more 
than 55 per cent of the total imports. The failure of the House 
to further act is a confession that the Democratic majority in 
the House has not brains enough to improve that law. 

THE BOUNTY ON SUGAR-GROWING HAS NOT BEEN REPEALED, | 
and no serious effort has been made to even touch that subject. | 
We are warranted, therefore, in believing that all the campaign | 
rant over this matter was simply rant, with no serious purpose | 
behind it. It was felt at the time the McKinley law was pas:ed | 
that as we had been trying for over acentury tosupply our wants 
with cane sugar, and the limitations of soil and climate had 
proved to be such that we could see no way of ultimate succe;s, 
and Germany had demonstrated the success in other soils aid 
other climates of the sugar beset, it was worth our while by of- 
fering a bounty fora limited time on the production of sugar. 
Under this experiment the production of beet sugar has in- 
creased as follows: 








State. 1890—-"91. 





1991-92. | 
c * a elladaaaiea. | 
Pounds. Pounds. | 

Cn iii 58 Ar scalars die aniaine andl taeiian aie |} 7,121,777 | 8, 176, 528 
2,734,500 | 


I i oe ee ee ale a 850, 000 
mina stpidlenants enaboidl 1, 094,40) 
! 


This bounty expires July 1, 1895, and it is to be hoped that by 
that time many of our acres now devoted to the production of a 
surplus of wheat and corn will be turned to the supplying of our 
deficiency in the production of sugar. 

THE TRUST IN REFINED SUGARS HAS NOT BEEN TOUCHED. 

It now owns or controls every important refinery in the coun- 
try, and every consumer of sugar is at its mercy. The Have- 
meyers, the main owners of this trust, are active Democrats and | 
contributed to the election of Mr. Cleveland. They are not 
molested. They are not even investigated. The only disturb- 
ance they have suffered has been atthe hands of the Republican 








Department of Justice, which has sought to enforce against the | 
trust the provisions of the antitrust law. But this has beeu 
done without any codperation by the House save a call upon the 
Attorney-General for information as to the institution of the 
suits, followed by areduction in the appropriations for his De- 
partment. It will not do tocharge inaction on the Senate. All 
bills affecting revenue must originate in the House, and no bill 
has been sent by this House to the Senate affecting this trust. 
The charge made this summer by the Philadelphia Press, and 
repeated since by that journal, that this trust has agreed to con- 
tribute this year $250,000 to the Democratic campaign fund, and 
which does not sxem to have been denied, may not be true, but 
one thing is true, the trust can well afford to contribute more 
than that sum. 
No measure whatever affecting the 
CURRENCY 

has passed. Had it not been for the sound financial sense of the 
Republican minority and their patriotic devotion to duty rather 
than the achievement of a temporary partisan advantage by let- 
ting the Democratic majority hang itself (and the country with 
it), a bill permitting the silver-mine owners, the holders of old 
silver teapots or foreign coin, to take 67 cents’ worth of silver to 
the mint, and to receive for it a legal-tender one-dollar United | 








States Treasury note, would have passed the House. 

Upon the Bland bill, March 24, 1892, the vote stood: 
DSGREEOES TOP . - oie cae iw Sn sst Binns Siw hen sedges ink 130 | 
TRIOS DOP. 2 on ocniinccniseusdngtses n~'sedemnadeebneoee 11 

141 
DI aig a dnt ences neninnenss dupeamcceduadesacds 81 | 
FRG GUID os 6 neces rnp ened sec eseweegetiteg 67 | 
148 
TR GO add whtin tho wiennadapach<ousstninwnhdenebay rain 130 
DOMIGGRAUD OIMINAS. .... 2. 5a 2 2s ewe + - od enn sno eee 81 | 
Democratic majority for-......-.2....-...-..--.-- St See 
FURIE COUP i oo 8 eo Sh a nse cn twee nasa nneinn see i 
FEDER GRE enc sete cupececcnaveqenar cone 67 
Republican majority NE fic. item ciillera teh 56 





Upon the Stewart bill, July 13, the vote stood: 

















RrOGeNNN NS o8d8 i535 A ok cc cen ademipetbtontwesege 117 
SONNEI BP oo cie S k dtc ws nies Bae bd nnccucauwuwududeu 9 
126 

iit tne dein sede eantinnpeenahind 94 
RINT toe a in Lapa uede aedeenien 60 
154 

Democrats for..-.-- Ce eal! ee 117 
EE EN AGE a om Se ee 94 
Demutratic majority fot... is. << 26. -45.-22---.-.--54- 23 
CI Si i a alan ine dune saint onde ceases 9 
I DOES iio ninkiidiindn ase sccnncccscceuissqen<es 60 
Republican majority against_.-............-.--------- db] 


This vote shows more clearly than words can the unreliable 
character of the Democratic majority here when dealing with 
financial questions. The small Republican minority had tosave 
the Democracy from itself. Even as it was, this miserable fraud 
masquerading as a “ free-coinage ” measure would have recived 
Democratic votes enough to have passed it had it not been for 
the frantic appeals of some of the Cleveland leaders not to per- 
mit the party to commit hara-kiri before the Presidential elec- 
tion. 

No bill to repeal the 


SUBSIDY ACT, SO CALLED, 
has bsen brought forward. One has been reported, but no ef- 
fort has bzen made to have it even considered. With a two- 
thirds vote in the House it could have been passed on any ‘‘ sus- 
pension day,” but it has not been, and the bill slumbers peace- 
fully upon the Calendar. Of course we can only conclude that 
the act must have meritor the effort to repeal it would have 
been seriously made. 
The alleged corruption and 


FRAUDS IN THE DEPARTMENTS 
were to be investigated and exposed. Perhaps half a dozen in- 
vestigations have been ordered. Testimony has been taken, 
and three or four reports have been made. In no instance has 
one cent been found to have gone astray. But one of these re- 
ports has been brought up for consideration and in that instance 
a short debate sufficed to convince even a partisan majority that 
there was nothing in it and it was dropped at the first oppor- 
tunity. When it is remembered that a report of an investigat- 
ing committee, with leave to report at any time, is a privileged 
matter, and the report can be taken up for action at once, it will 
be seen that there must have been nothing found worthy of dis- 
cussion, or that again the House failed in its duty. 

These investigations have developed no corruption on the part 
of any Government official, no stealing, no fraud, and, except in 


| one case, no charge of misconduct, and, as stated, that was suf- 


fered to drop as soon as the House had a chance to understand 
the testimony. 

It is a little curious that while these committees were raking 
the Departments with a fine-tooth comb the House thought it 
necessary to appoint a committee to investigate the House itself, 
and was furnished a certificate of character by a majority of that 
committee just about the time it discovered it had found noth- 
ing elsewhere. . 

The charges of reckless extravagance brought sooften against 
the so-called 

BILLION-DOLLAR CONGRESS 
have suddenly ceased. Itis probable they have ceased forever. 
The reason is plain. This, too, has proved to te a billion-dollar 
Congress House. With the passage of the sundry civil bill 
through the House we have full data for calculating the complete 
total of the appropriation bills as they left the House. Some of 
these bills carry hidden contracts, authorizing expenditures not 


3 | specifically named in the ‘bills, and of course not appearing in 


the sums total. Notably is this the case in the river and harbor 
bill. I find that these appropriation bills as they have left this 


| House this session aggregate a sum total exceeding by $21,885,- 


820.20 the appropriations of the corresponding session of the 
much-abused ‘billion-dollar Congress.” If that Congress was 


extravagant this has been $21,385,820 more so. It will not doto 
say that the Senate is responsible for this increase, as I have 
taken in each instance the totals of the bills as they left the 
House and before they reached the Senate, and stripped of the 
permanent and indefinite appropriations, which can not be accu- 
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rately foretold, and leaving in each case only the definite, actual 
eash voted. The exact figures are: 








First session Fifty-first Congress --...-....---- $341, 847, 212. 87 
First session Fifty-second Congress---.---..---- 363, 733, 033. 67 
Eoeee tis MOGRIOR 66 oo soo. So Soe ce cenne 21, 885, 820. 80 


In addition to this should be added an inevitable deficiency in 
the amount included for the payment of pensions. The House, 
in the face of the fact that the operation of the disability bill is 
increasing the pension roll, deliberately appropriated $8,064,051 
less for pensions than was given last year, and $12,239,484 less 
than the estimates of actual requirement. The Senate saved the 
pensioners by putting about this amount additional in the bill. 
Had the House merely given for this purpose what was given 
and required last year, this $8,064,051, added to the excess of $21,- 
885,820.80, would aggregate the sum of $29,949,871.80 excess for 
this session over the corresponding session of the last Congress. 

I know that statements other than this have been and will be 
put out, but to one accustomed to dealing with Treasury figures 
and methods of keeping accounts it will be apparent in every 
case that they include matters which have no place in them. 
Take one instance. June 30, 1892, Mr. HOLMAN gave us what 
purported to be a statement of the appropriations of the last 
Congress. In thatstatement he charged that Congress with the 
sum.of $23,553,298.50 for the redemption of national*bank notes. 
The fact is, thisis in no sense an appropriation nor an expendi- 
ture. These bank notes are redeemed out of a fund provided 
for that purpose by the banks themselves, and simply held by 
the Government as a trust fund. It is a simplesubstitution of 
one note for another by the Treasury as a trustee, and leaves 
the Treasury not one cent richer nor one cent poorer. Again, 
the annual appropriations (an annual appropriation is a direc- 
tion by a permanent, continuing statute to expend money for a 
certain purpose without a definite sum being voted each year) 
for the year 1891-92 the gentleman gives as $122,486,808, and 
straightway charges the last Congress with the whole amount 
of thatitem. The fact is that he takes the estimate and not the 
fact. The estimate in the Book of Estimates is that sum, but 
the expenditure was not. The report of the Secretary of the 
Trezsury shows that the expenditures under this head were only 
$103,687,247.11, leaving anerror in the gentleman's statement of 
$18,799,560.89. As well might we charge the whole Book of Es- 
timates up to this Congress. 

For these reasons, I have in the comparison I have made of 
the money voted by this House with the amount voted by the 
corresponding session of the last House laid aside all but the 
actual money grants, but I have in each instance given every 
one of those. 

Brethren, these are your sins of omission and of commission. 
As we contemplate them we are led inevita’)ly to the conclusion 
that— 

First. The House has préved false to its trust, or 

Second. That the campaign cries on which it rode into power 
were false. 

THE HOMESTEAD LOCKOUDNT. 

Mr. Speaker, the Homestead riot came like a weicome friend 
to the Democratic politician of the smaller and more despicable 
class. While the whole country stood aghast at the violence 
and bloodshed, comingso suddenly upon a land of law and order 
like a bolt from the clearest sky, he danced with delight upon 
the new-made graves, he hewled with demoniac glee at the 
awful scene, and sought, like a hyena, amid the desolated 
homesfor opportunities to belie the truth in behalf of his parti- 
san prejudices. 

The Chicago Herald shrieked: 

Slavery had its Legree; protection has its Fricks. 

The San Francisco Star said: 

The reason this ‘“‘ war” is not to be regretted is that it has illustrated to 
the people, better than anything else could, the ‘‘ beauties of protection.” It 
has shown that in an industry Pee by duties ranging from 40 to ae 
cent the manufacturers reap all the benefit; that wages of labor, instead of 
being raised, as was promised, have been thrice reduced, until they are now 
below the starvation point. 

In fact this was not confined to this class of politicians. Even 
Grover Cleveland, once President of the United States, andagain 
in nomination for that high office in his speech at Madison 
Square, accepting that nomination, so far forgot himself as to 
say: 

Scenes are enacted in the very abiding place of high protection that mock 
—, of toil. and demonstrate the falsity that protection is a boon to 
Sir, this whole matter has been investigated by the Judiciar 
Committee of this House, and I have here a copy of the testi- 
mony taken by that committee at Homestead. at committee 
is regarded as able, fair, impartial, and but little swayed by par- 
tisanship in its findings. It is composed largely of men who 


have served heretofore in judicial position, and who have ac- 
quired the judicial habit of investigation and conclusion. 

The testimony beyond controversy shows: 

First. That the products of the Homestead mills are those on 
which the McKinley bill either reduced the rates or failed to in- 
crease them. 

Second. That by improved processes and methods the output 
of steel has been greatly increased in recent years. 

Third. That such increase in the output has greatly reduced 
the price of the product to the consumer. 

Fourth. That of the twelve works operated by the Carnegie 
Company, employing about 13,000 men, only one, the Home- 
stead, has locked out its men. 

Fifth. That of the 3,800 workmen at Homestead only a smal! 
number, variously stated by different witnesses, as they estimate 
the probable effect of the new sliding scale on wages, and be- 
lieved to be not less than 325 nor greatly above that figure, were 
at all affected by the proposed changes. 

Sixth. That the wages paid under the old scale ran from 
$278.50 paid H. McCrovy, a roller, for twenty-two days’ work in 
May last ($12.65 per day), to $1.40 paid James Torgasge, a laborer, 
for one day’s work in that month. 

Seventh. That many of the workmen at Homestead own their 
own homes, bought with their savings, and live in comfort and 
plenty. 

Eighth. The testimony as to wages paid and the extent of 
the proposed reductions, taking the lowest possible earnings 
under the new scale as figured out by the witnesses offered by 
the workmen themselves, show rates more than double the rates 
paid in Europe for similar labor, much of it working longer 
hours. 

Ninth. That the assertion of Mr. Cleveland has not even the 
shadow of truth to support it. 

I will take these points in their order. 

First. As to tariff rates, I have gone carefully over the testi- 
mony to learn the nature of the productsof the Homestead mill. 
I have gone carefully over the McKinley bill, compared the rates 
it gives on these products with the rates under the old law, and 
have constructed this table, showing: 

1. Paragraph in the new law where the rate is given; 

2. Name of product; 

3. Old rate thereon; and 
4. New rate thereon. 











> . | 
anak | Product. Old rate. New rate. 
1 
| | 
137 Beams, girders, channel an- | 1} cts. per lb | .9 ct. per lb. 
| _ gles, ete. 
138 | Plates, value 1 cent or less .._.| 1} cts. per lb-..-. + ct. per lb. 
Value above 1 cent and | 1) cts. perlb-.-.. | 0.65 cent per lb 
not over 1.4 cents. 
Value above 1.4 cents and | 1} cts. per Ib-_-.__-. # ct. per Yb. 
not above 2 cents per Ib. | 
Value above 2 and not over | 1} cts. per 1b.--.--| 1.1 cts. per lb. 
3cents. 
146 | Billets, value 1 cent or less ....| 45 per cent ......- -4 ct. per Ib. 
| Above 1 cent and not over | 4 per cent -.-..---.| 4 ct. per lb. 
1.4 cents per Ib, 
Above 1.4 cents and not | 45 per cent ....-.. .8 cts, per lb. 
i above 1.8 cents per Ib. 
141 I ah cst capealse ail $17.62 per ton_...| .6 cts. per Ib. 
i i 6.1 cts. per lb ....| .6 ets. per Ib. 
181 | Splice bars ........-...--.------ | 13 cts. per Ib .___-| 1 ct. per Ib. 
136 | Round iron..................... | 1.2 cts. per Ib _...| 1.1 cts. per Ib. 
135 | Round iron, not less than } | I ct. per Ilb.......| .9 cts. per Ib. 
inches diameter. 
Se Ne Bien osc et epeccancectas | $ ct. per Ib....... | ¢ cts. per lb. 
136 | Bar iron, not elsewhere pro- | 1.2 cts. per Ib ..._| 1.1 cts. per Ib. 
vided for. 
Se BO in cate tennliadibe SnkAG <0) oicdbwaBeimmies Seated nsemehetiradinte teens 


*There are a number of sizes and kinds of wire. The average reduction 
is about one-quarter cent per pound. 








It should be added that the rate on plate advances with the 
greater value, but the value included in the above table, it is 
believed, covers the highest value of the output. The table of 
present prices, which I will give when I reach my third point, es- 
tablishes that. 

Second. As to increased output. The output of Bessemer 
steel ingots, in net tons of 2,000 pounds each, in this country from 
1874 is showy to have been— 


Tons. | Tons. 
Tr cin see ee aa I a ee 1, 654, 000 
ee ee oe. eC see GT I 2:, 0. dan cécss dah eulbebane 1, 540, 000 
Sa dibs scan aciiscetnkiemaws BD ON anc. scetsnsr coiiarealinena cies Ee Ot, O00 
en tN a Se i ho I CI ae hols boo: cpa waneientee 2, 541, 000 
a eee Be RO ois ds ca oak emake ey COO 
Sea ARTS a ESS SR es ae 2, 812, 000 
a Se ccal ete Sega SE RN re 
TN igs ae a a 1,000,000 | 1800... ........................ 6, 181,000 
ae Ce a UES SOON cit aM co tera's a sidan 3, 637,000 


Third. As to price. The testimony on this pointI have thrown 
into tabular form, as follows: It shows the prices of the various 
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products July 1, 1889, and July 1, 1892, with the percentage of 


reductae in pe. 


Price Price | | Redue- 
| July, 1889. | July t, 1892. | tion. 





Article. 


| ; 
Tank steel platen... 256... L202. cece. 80. O215 | 80.0170 21 
Flange steel pli PR ic aks Bee ae 0275 | 0225 18 | 
OE ail alate Seah tacos niet ini rca eon 0210 . 0170 19 | 
Angles......-.- cilia cae bus Odin beens seeeinean 4 . 0220 - 0170 22 
Des ab dt icaabscedqdcé) davicachanakigtes | . 0810 - 0190 39 
Bai I di eccteetttsints cnmetivocianrseptaabinll 27.00 23.00 | 16 
Wi FT BONE 6.0 inn sen csmnns acesnnenes 39. 00 31.00 | 19 
NOR Oe ndek tection dunaubsehaccnaeea | 2. 20 1.50 33 
Fourth. There is absolutely no dispute whatever as to the 


difficulties being confined to the Homestead mills,ormill. The 

strike later at Duquesne was a “ sympathy” strike purely. 
Fifth. There is some difference between the witnesses as to 

the number affected at Homestead, but no one claims that all 


were affected. On pages 5 to 18 are given the individual names 


of the men affected, and these do not exceed much, if any, 325 in | 
sto number arises from different views | 


number. The difference ¢ 
as to the actual effect of some of the proposed changes. Allagree 
that the laborers and lowest paid men were not reduced at ail. 

Sixth. As to wages. The pages just mentioned give the ac- 
tual pay roll of the mill for the month of May last, the name of 
each workman, his occupation, the number of hours and days he 
worked, and the wages actually paid him. 
each case net cash. No workman had to pay anything out of 
the sum paid him for any helpers. The roll contains over 3,500 
names, and to condense as much as possible I take a fair average 
example from each department in the 119-inch mill. 
is eight hours each. 























This amount is in | 


The time | 


Name. Position. | Days. | Earnings, 
} | 
R. Hotchkiss. ..........- ee ie | 23 $279. 30 
Wy Oe ae a ess cede wre dle I ie aa ees sunt eee 24 211. 55 
J. W. Watson. .......... iS Sac 8 22 167. 30 
BP, ho es ances be ii 2 | 153. 65 
epi Ne LL ee 23 109. 00 
Ei ee Uk ha nS eee 23 | 100. 20 
G. H. Phillips .........- | First shearman ._.............--- 24 217.50 
M. McMillin ............ | Second shearmamti .....-.--.---.-- 2 | 141.55 | 
| ee bee NON on en cecwccanus 24 | 129. 65 
J. M. BEOWM ............ | Second leader __.... ili aerial ial 24 121. 40 | 
A. Rerpath.............- | Shear helpers ........-.......-...| 2 97.55 | 
James Collin .......-...- | Heater -- 9 sais itt der Seine pin 22 | 191. 39 
Wr y Sak Aw Ghtodecmen | Shear helper -. aS So 23 .| 134.75 
C. Watts................| Piret craneman .___.............. 2 | 123. 25 
ee eee | Second ecraneman___.........---- | 24 97. 65 
PP. TOE ctnenddie cess oO . -_ aR e e 2 40.75 
Pa TE REE ae: 23 | 130. 75 
, 2 SE owe bad cea Woreman marking gang ....-.-...-. 27 | 85. 00 
eB inte aie awn I oi hig tain a ght td aaa Soaei nal 27 | 78.75 
TF, EE xed codatbenkcs I eS 27 62. 85 
Fe GEE Eo vine ctebetitous Us on ie es a el ae 27 51. 95 
Ps We Bidens nesGekeud a ee oh ile ened 27 44. 10 
De a ah antec sin Smee een 27 44. 10 
SC. Welles tana ncaa i 27 62. 90 
A. K. Mitchell .......... mies 25 58.75 
Ou I chi owe eeteniine FI ila seit Neate bie alae 25 56. 60 
Wy WISE se. nce ateiibinen ct 25 41.30 
C. GC. Jackson ........... DN ns ee. 116, 15 
2, re | Wheelwright helper.............. 26 | 62. 45 
Fe WI hccicin:, cnictaceniacs os Sa 29 | 59. 95 | 
Oy. a 2 nce tecse nent I i aad wanes chara boil 9 16. 50 | 
Wee Made ns oa knee dees Pe 052 crtdlies clhals Seen titel 26 46. 55 | 
pe er ae | 3i 62. 65 | 
SOs TI sata ssi winicpaelh EG TENIIO no cceeieinic nonce 30. | 110. 80 
ye REED RS eae hoa Sos 8 28 58. 00 | 
A. Shoemaker ..........| Table engineer ..............__... 24 44.70 
C. Hoffman. ..........-.| Engimeer, stationary ......._.... 30 60. 00 | 
M. Miller ...............| Machinist at planer.............. 32 86. 40 
re ae ST iicdtlowbni dee Sitios os cotlowecbacs It 21.35 
et RR eee Traveling craneman- _.._........ 26 50. 55 
oe ey Scale craneman.................. 26 40: 60 
J. Drummond.......... Scale craneman boy ..-............ 26 29. 00 | 
Ee NOE Ws co dnsces een GUN . id So ok cc ocec cksc 283 101. 70 
I as det oe Shear engimeer................... 28} 68. 40 
W. Livingstone......... SP OORMEO DUNNING. 6. onic c cacecscase 31 69. 75 
J. G. Sellinger.......... yo! eee | 30 | 75. 00 
DMMB SS Ba ceihe cpits Boiler cleaner....._......-..--.-- , a 53. 85 
We obs 5s cbnchicten adie Foreman scale gang__.......___- } 24 70. 00 
G: Weeer .......-.24..] Oe a hs } 22 34. 35 
Sf 0 Smee NI i ie Ds ae 25 29. 30. | 
2 eee ae elo ge ae 25 55. 20 
~~ ROSES eR? Li, ee 31 41. 8% 
Th Pinas nisin ceieteine | Yard-crane engineer. ............ 31 67. 90 
D, O” Sullivan Sa cee Yard-crane helper .............-. 2 47.70 
M. MeGregor ........... Repairing buggies .._..__..______| 26 65. 00 
R. Hughs ..._........._..| Messenger, shippingdepartment| 28 21. 00 
nes dkihicn sated Crane boy, shipping departmen t 26 26. 00 
REY che a ce gonaonieen Laborer, shipping department. 26 36. 40 
RSet ad I 5. cde tahoe Gack cienoaki, 29 59. 50 
J. Masher...............| IN sisi iii cs tale nidadsodwras 25 36.70 
Cs RR ik eS ae 35..00 
Ww. L. Leadbeater a Laborer foreman ___.-._--.--___- 34 104. 50 
IS. a ON a oe 23 44, 35 
P, Hudock kas | Laborer and greaser...._._...._- 31 5b. 85 
Be WRU iS oc scaack | Laborer and stand turns .__.____ 34) 73. 50 








| larged with no more labor, and that 


| price of steel billets. 


| pay went down, with the exception that when the 


aol 


This does not inelude the clerks and timekeepers in the office 
and shipping departments. The claim of the owners is that 
none of the names below that of L. Bost (as it stands in this list) 
are affected by the proposedchanges. The menclaim that some 
others are affected. As already explained it is difficult for one 
not fully versed in the working of the sliding scale and the 
probability of producing increased tonnage by improved ma- 





| chinery to determing this point with accuracy. 


Hugh O'Donnell, one of the advisory committee and who has 
taken a somewhat prominent part iu the matter, drew $199.10 
for 23 days’ work as heater. 

The workmen claim that May was an exceptionally good 
month, and above the average was earned. George F. Rylands, 
a workman,was sworrand produced tables showing the average 
earned in the 119-inch mill for the past twenty-three months. 
He gives the following testimony; I quote literally: 

Q. Just give the average rate per day for the twenty-three months 
A. Well, the roller, $7.60 per day; the screw-down, $6.23; first shearman 


| $7.04; second shearman, $4.61; tableman, $5.40; heaters, two heaters per turn, 
| $5.96; hookers, two to a turn, $4.61; heaters’ helpers, two also, #.07; first 
sweeper $3.25; second sweeper, $2.98; first leader, $4.19; second leuder, 33.93; 


shearmen’s helpers, ten in number, $2.98 each. 
Q. Is that their average wages per day? 
A. Yes, sir; for twenty-three months. 
Q. For twenty-three months prior to the last day of June 
A. Yes, sir; forthe days they worked. 


This work is on the eight-hour basis. As to the amount of the 
proposed reduction, I have said enough to indicate that the ac- 
tual amount of reduction can only be ascertained by actual ex- 
periment. Thus, the owners claim that by having plates partly 
rolled in another mill the rollers who are paid by tonnage can 
now turn out a much larger amount of tonnage with the same or 
labor than before. The men deny this and say that this 
entails on them increased watchfulness and care. Again, the 
owners claim that by improved machinery the output will be en- 
as this machinery costs the 
owners heavily and enables the men to turn out more work with 
less labor, and as the scale when signed is to last for three years, 
the men should share with the owners the advantage of the more 
efficient machinery. The men say that this machinery has not 
yet been put in, and they have nothing to assure them that when 
put in it will enable them to turn out such increased tonnage. 

Another element of uncertainty exists in the sliding scale. 
By the old seale the pay of the men went up or down with the 
If billets rose in price the pay of the men 
was calculated accordingly. If the price went down so also the 
minimum of 
$25 per ton in price of billets was reached the reduction in wages 
stopped at that point. Thus, with billetsselling at $20 per ton 


less 


the men would receive as much as if billets sold at $25. The 
scale went up indefinitely. Billets have been sold within the past 
year as low as $23 per ton, and the company reduced the basis 


to $22 as a minimum, but subsequently agreed to give at $23 basis. 
It will be seen that if the price of billets stays down at $23 this 
would be a material reduction for the men, while if it goes up 
to $25 or $26 there would be no reduction in fact by the adoption 
of alower minimum. Remembering these contingencies, let us 
now inquire what the parties in interest and best able to judge 
of the probabilities say as to the reduction. 
Hugh O'Donnell, says: 


Q. Well, in regard to this proposition, do you know what effect it would 
have if accepted on your wages? 
A. In regard to my wages, [ am one of the high-priced people. My wages 


were not reduced. 

Q. They would not have been reduced? 

A. They would if the 822 minimum shouid ottain, then it would be affected 
about 12 per cent. 

Q. But suppose it would go to #3 or $24 only and $22 was the minimum, 
how would that affect you? 

A. It would not affect me very much, a very small percentage of reduc- 
tion. 

Q. Five or 6per cent, about that? 

A. About 6. 

Q. One-third of 12 would be 4 per cent? 

A. Yes, sir; 4 per cent. 


William Weihe, the president of the association of the work- 
men, testifies: 


Q. You heard Mr. Frick’s testimony 
reduction at 15 per cent? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What do you say to that? 

A. The information I received from the men 
that it would run 18 cent. 

Q. Youdid not calculate it yourself? 

A. No, sir. 


Mr. Frick places it at 15 per cent in 
further 3.07 per cent in the sliding scale 

Seventh. As to ownership of homes and the condition of the 
workmen, Hugh O’ Donnell testi‘ies: 


* Q: You said awhile ago that you were one of the hiv)-price 


, in which he estimates the average 


who had calculated it, was 


tonnage rates, with a 


Imen. About 


what is the average wages you earned under the oli scheluie ? 
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A. Ithink about $144a month on an average. That is the average price 
paid for that class of work. 

Q. What were the hours of work at that mill? 

A. Eight hours. 


And again he tastifies, as follows: 


— aes lived in Homestead, I understand, about five years? 
es, sir. . 
ve a large per cent of those workmen own their.own homes? 
es, sir. 
How are they—good average homes? 
. Yes, sir; they are all very good homes—above the average, in fact. 
And the people live fairly well? 
. Yes, sir; they live very well. 
is there much extreme poverty and dissatisfaction there? 
. Only the result of misfortune and accident in the mill. There is a 
at deal of that, as a great many accidents occur. 
. That is, injuries? 
. Yes, sir; injuries. 
. Aside from that there is no extreme poverty? 
. No; not to my knowledge. 


POPOPOoPo ro 


® 


gr 
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The fact further appears that at the time of the lockout the 
workmen had $140,000 on deposit with the company drawing 6 
per cent interest. 

In this connection the following from a newspaper account of 
the admission to bail of some of the men charged with rioting is 
of interest: 

At a motion from the clerk of court both men held up their right hand and 
responded to the usual form of oath. Then District-Attorney:Clarence Bur- 
leigh, who had been conversing with Judge Magee in a low tone, turned to 
the two steel workers from Homestead, for such they were, and began a brief 
cross-examination. The man in the alpaca coat and with the scars on his 
head was first taken in hand: 

* What is your name?” asked District-Attorney Burleigh. 

“Owen Murphy, sir.” 

**W here do you reside?” 

“Tn Homestead.”’ 

‘‘How much real estate do you own, Mr. Se 

‘Well, sir. I own a house of fourteen rooms with a lot 60 by 140 feet in 
Homestead.”’ 

‘“What is its value?” 

“Ten thousand dollars.” 

“Anything against it, any judgments or mortgages?” 

“10; 8." 

“Own any other property?” 

“Yes, sir;’’ and then Mr. Owen Murphy, mill worker, proceeded to desig- 
nate seven other pieces of real estate which he held in fee simple and free of 


allincumbrance in the borough of Homestead, the aggregate value of which 
was $15,000. 


Capt. O. C. Coon, a mill worker, the fine-looking man, who stooé at the bar 
with Owen Murphy, was questioned in the same manner, and the result was 
that he confessed to the ownership of $10,000 worth of real estate. 

These two men Offered themselves as securities for Burgess McLuckie, and 
after hearing their statements Judge Magee said simply, ‘‘ The bail is ac- 
cepted.” . 

And the correspondent of the New York World wrote to his 
paper as follows: 

When O'Donnell married six years ago he had only afew dollars. Now 
he has a house and lot as pretty and inviting as any one would care to live 
in. Itis worth more than $3,000, and is all paidfor. It is delightfully fur- 
nished. The parlor is acool,cosyroom The Brussels carpet is of a pretty 
figure, and there are beautiful pictures on the walls. In thecorneris a book- 
case With a little desk. There are good books in that case—histories, stand- 
ard novels, and economic works. You will find these in the houses of nearly 
all theskilled workmen. Thereisan ‘Encyclopedia Britannica” in the case. 
Nearly every man in the town seems to have subscribed for the big work. 


There is a piano in the room, too. The other rooms are furnished as de- 
lightfully as the parlor. 


This isas it should be. Itis of far more advantage to the 
State,and to numanity, that the 3,800 workmen at Homestead 
should own the modest but comfortable homes which $2,000 will 
purchase there for each, than that Mr. Carnegie should add that 
$7,600,000 to the millions he already has. The work these men 
do is hard and exhausting—some of it positively dangerous—and 
he would be less than a man who would see them ill paid for 
their toil. I believe in protection, and have voted for it because 
it benefits the workingman. I donot care forcapital. That can 
take care of itself. At the worst it will not starve. But labor 
here has been protected, and should be. Homestead has been 

inted out as an example that labor does not get the protection 

ntended forit. I have been conducting this inquiry for the pur- 

pose, not of showing that labor there has been overpaid, but. of 
ascertaining the truth or falsity of the charge that these work- 
men have received none of the benefits of the protection voted 
them. The result will be made more clear when we consider the 
next point. 

Eighth. The wages at Homestead, even at the reduction of- 
fered, taking the amounts as figured by the men themselves, are 
still more than double the rates paid for similar work in Europe. 

Iam not justifying the reduction. As yet nothing has been 
given the committee showing its necessity, beyond the indefi- 
nite assertion of Mr. Frick that the company would have to re- 
duce wages or go into bankruptcy. He furnished the commit- 
tee no facts beyond the decline in prices of steel on which that 
assertion was based, and he withheld details which would have 
largely assisted the committee in forming its judgment as to the 
fairness of his proposed reductions. It will not do to claim that 
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these are details of private business. The lawmaking power, 
which grants protective legislation, has a right to inquire as to 
its actual workings: But the merits of this controversy are not 
now under consideration. The question is, is protection a fa'l- 
ure here? With the information we have as to wages here com- 
pared with those abroad, this question can bo answered, and an- 
swered satisfactorily. In 1884 our Government published re- 
ports of our consuls abroad as to ihe rates of wages in different 
foreign countries. From that official dccument | have compiled 
the following table of daily wages earned: 


| Averac afly 
ae Average daily 
Occupation. earnings. 


Location. 





a a aoreesstnngeecneaencncnacesiigicisd ots 





Blacksmith... ............-....- 10. 79 
RD itt alas adlis nein 76 
BOM WOPROES  . 5 2. 2.20. sl césee 77 
Se ee . 63 
i atl . 90 
BERNE SORTINOD conc an nncnst canse 1.12 
Laborers in blast furnace --._. 73 
Bradford. ......................| Cupola men 22 
ai Be heh ie ti 1. 38 
Cn il ics din tnd 73 
NGA oh caccwneccacesed MD aul ckindssrenendts sane 92 
TEOIGSTO-ED oni. cin wcddecddcccade 33 
BOMSrMaRerS .. .i..5 seeded nese (b) 
ta ot at 60 
Iton-plate makers -...-----.... 21 
UE sis ce 2h vk ccd ee et eee 20 
NOD cialis satinieh naan a cde a 
ec eS eg Sakata A 
PP Cokes. cubeae ee kee | 
EY G15 <45 ces deuce. duae 
SONI cithiniiicds idedddee sven PRS oinic echchdeeds nama wells 
Hammerman 
PINE Sink sca ciawhnc coctasws 
Pa axk cake wos Rie 
PEE eiiseik occdukciececd 98 
PED wikis ccadcvceds 

Laborers, mem ............-.-... 
DMOOTOCS,: DOVE... coc cccs scee 33 
ROOD, sare uids ccc ates iaratvantdpielned SN ocicsx av kodaeas dees 
| PA. aide bdbwuiibeinbede meine 
Planers ......- 





_ 
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— et ee 
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NE sok re Ue Bee | Tron workers, men..........-- | 91 
Iron workers, women. ........ | 
Iron worxers, children _...._. . 24 
Ras sos icclk cea autin atin Qo... eee ae 
| Second puddler ............... 
Y PR RE iid a cduco cece anss 1.29 
Second roller weatihien sais ciaiiintdia x 0 
EES CN och cdekcssn nt nncn | 1. 45 
Rk cua ba ce ok cummin 58 
LADGREEG, DOPE... oc enctse' acess . 39 
SI ol iibncntnnits oistek Sian: asic aneiid ; 
NE caro etintiabice on boot agian 77 
Rollers 
Founders, steel................ 
Firemen, steel... 
DE: BOUL. vuscutindnteboneec 
PERO oats ctesandecdckae NT ok ake cx | 78 
Austria 


Antwerp 
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Second and third rollers ._..-.. 52 

IN eek ck rN a 29 

Bunch binders ................ Bt 

Witkowitz (in Austria-Hun- | Smelters, steel ..............-. 1.55 
gary). Da ciititieet phek Gila on cokus 83 
Workmen at retorts . 80 

DE Soph usa Soka coca ndieaita . 62 
CONN. nccctclthacactssseu 1.20 
ID iio ainitieciabe Ke icons died .t0 
Laborers ....... ‘ 32 








Owing to the differences in name for the same kinds of work, 
exact comparisons in some cases are impossible, but this table 
shows fairly the average rates paid to the iron and steel work- 
ers at the time. The hours worked each week run from fifty- 
five to seventy-two, never as low as forty-eight. 

Later reports from our consuls give the rollers in Great Brit- 
ain about $17 per week, or slightly in excess cf $2.83 por day, 
andshearmen $10 per week, or $1.67 parday. In Bohemia this 
year puddlers are being paid an average of $4.75 per week, or ‘°) 
cents per day. 

Even as I speak, there is handed me-the yet unpublished re- 
part of Consul-General Goldsmidt,of Vienna, giving the figures 
as compiled and published by the Reichenburg Chamber of ‘l'rade 
and Commerce of the average daily wages of both skilled and 
unskilled workmen in the rolling mills of Austria. .They are: 
Iron foundries, 46 cents; rolling mills, 72 cents; wire nails, 45 
cents; machinery, 40 cents. The lowest unskilled labor at 
Homestead is paid $1.40, and no reduction in this was proposed. 

Compare these with Homestead. As stated, Mr. Ryland, 4 
workman there, gives the average earnings of aroller fo: the 
past twenty-three months as $7.60 por day, and of the shearman 
at, first $7.04, second $4.61. If we take President Weihe’s testi- 
mony as to amount of reduction as calculated by the men, 18 per 
cent, this will leave these earnings at, roller $6.33, first shear- 
man $5.77, second shearman $3.77. 








—— = 





We are now ready to group some of these facts. The table is 


as follows: 


Wages 


Wease Vous of- age 
earned at | fered at pa n 
Position. Home- Home- Great 
stead. stead. Britain. 
Rolee cts shes apchpecithbass- atieedesasann $7. 60 $6. 33 #2. 85 
Pir ei, Siierowde kaos cadcow thin coaecn den 7.04 Oe tote. 





SecOP MINE sca s eoihelc said cabaccobsctahen 4.61 3.77 | 1. 67 


In this I have taken, as will be observed, the lowest estimate 
of the workmen at Homestead of the daily earnings, and the re- 
duction as figured out by themselves. And in the face of facts 
like these Mr. Cleveland, fresh from his study of bass in the 
waters of Buzzards Bay, with no knowledge whateyer of the de- 
tails of this affair, lifts up his voice and proclaims that Home- 


stead demonstrates. the ‘falsity that protection is a boon to | 


toilers.” Mr. Cleveland, the workmen at Homestead understand 


this matter much better than. you do, and they make no such | pes ¢ : 
please explain his record on labor questions while governor of 


charge. But one, Mr. McLuckie, in this testimony alludes to it 
at all, and he to complain that the lowering of the rates on bil- 
lets reduced the wages of the men. 

It isno wonder that the Nestor of Democracy, Charles A. Dana, 
in his paper, the New York Sun, finds it necessary to sharply 
reprimand the attzmpt to make party capital out of this most 
deplorable event. He says: 


We regret to notice that some [nearly all] of our Democratic contempo- 
raries are treating the Homestead incident in a partisan fashion, for which 
there is no excuse. They assume that because Mr. Andrew Carnegie and his 
associates at Homestead have been engaged in an industry protected by the 
tariff, and because a dispute as to wages has arisen between employers and 
employed, protection is responsible for the Homestead murders and mis- 
chiefs. In Congress, too, certain persons Who suppose themselves to be Dem- 
ocrats [VOORHEES, and MCMILLIN, of Tennessee] have insisted upon this 
view. Ifstrikes were never heard of in unprotected industries ; if, in fact, the. 
greatest strikes in the country had not occurred in the unprotected indus- 
tries, like the steam rajlroads and the horse railroads ; if free-trade England 


were not a country of desperate strikes, and if these facts were not known to | 1; 


everybody with education enough te read large print, these assumptions 
might be worth contradicting. As the case is, they are so far-fetched and 
wildly absurd that we fear they will bring discredit upon the Democrats in 
the national campaign. This is not a question of partisan politics; it is 





deeper than that, for it goes to the very heart of social order and the preser- | 
vation of ali that has been won for civilization. The Democratic politicians | 
and the newspapers that are trying to obscure the real question are doing all | 


in their power to injure the Democratic party. 


That the tariff is not responsible for this affair has been dem- | 


onstrated. That the tariff is not the cause of strikes is evident 

from the fact that— 

STRIKES ARE OF FAR MORE FREQUENCY IN FREE-TRADE ENGLAND THAN IN 
PROTECTIVE AMERICA. 


Here is a book of nearly 400 pages, printed in London in 1891. 


British Parliament. From it I find that there were in the 
United Kingdom in the year 1890 no less than one thousand and 
twenty-eight strikes, affecting 392,981 persons. During the same 
year the United States had nine hundred and twenty-seven 
strikes, involving 219,015 persons. 
Kingdom had a population of but 37,464,951, while we had 62,- 
622,250, so that the proportion of strikes to the population was 
nearly double in Great Britain the proportion here. 


here involved on an average but 237 persons. 

Last January 20,000 engineers on the north coast of England 
struck and left their work. The strike of the Durham miners, 
which took 90,000 men out of work and deprived over 300,000 
persons of support, followed soon after. Hardly a day passes in 
which you can not read in the British papers items like this from 
the Liverpool Mercury: 


The recent disastrous strikes in the North of anne have made avividim- | 


pression on the pauper returns for Apriljustissue There isa slight increase 
onthe totals compared with April of last year; butthe report st. tes that had 
it not been for the distress occasioned by the strike of Durham coal miners, 
which subsequently affected the workers in iron and steel in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire, the decrease of pauperism, which has been noted for many years 
past, would have gone on unchecked. As an example of the effect of the 
strike, the Darlington and Stockton miners are quoted. The number of 
adult able-bodied persons receiving outdoor relief increased during the 
month from 142 and 195 to 532 and 1,978, respectively. and the number of chil- 


dren of the outdoor poor from 429and $15to 699 and 2,475. In Middlesborough | 


the distress was still more keen. From 504 able-bodied adults relieved, the 
number sprang up to 5,709, and the children rose from 1,231 to 7,996. This is 
the most appalling evidence which the returns of pauperism for a long time 
past have shown. 


Or this from the Potter’s Journal, of my own city, of recent 
date: 


A dispute has arisen at Sharp’s manufactory, Swandincote, England, in 
their sanitary department. It seems that the firm demanded a reductionin 
the scale ad ees! which the men refused to accept. They offered to submit 
the case in dispute to unprejudiced arbitrators, so confident are they of the 
justice of their cause, but the firm have refused their overtures in that di- 
rection. There are about 60 men out, and efforts are being made to render 
tham ample financial aid. 


But in that year the United | 


| is no boon to the toiler. 
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And this from a press dispatch: 
LONDON, Aprié 4. 


The Staffordshire potters and other manufacturers have decide to lock 
out 25,000 workmen. : 

If strikes are the product of protection, what produces them 
in free-trade countries? And what produces them in industries 
which, as such, cut no figure in the tariff laws. One of the 
largest strikes of recent years was that on the Texas Pacific 


| Railroad; another, in New York City, in the building trade, is 


now near its end. I believe that up to date no statesman has 
been found ass enough to charge these to the tariff. 

Need I enlarge for one moment on my last point? 

Ninth. That Mr. Cleveland's assertion is unfounded. Astothis 
I put Charles A. Dana and the facts against Grover Cleveland. 
The latter asserts that Homestead demonstrates that protection 
Mr. Dana says the tariff had nothing to 


do with the trouble. On this issue the proven facts are with Mr. 


Dana. 
When Mr. Cleveland again calls attention to ‘‘scenes which 
mock the hopes of toil,” as he did in Madison Square, will he 


New York. A leaf of that record has been supplied by A. H. 
Gallahue, chairman of the Workingmen’s Reform League of New 
Yerk City. It reads as follows: 

CLEVELAND’S LABOR RECORD. 

The free-trade papers have been trying to poison the workingmen against 
Whitelaw Reid on account of some past difficulty between the Tribune and 
tt e 'ypographical Union, but it is strange they never have a word to say 
about the worst labor record of any ptiblic man living or dead—that of Gro- 
verCleveland while governor of the State of New York. Just read once 
again the powerful speech of Bourke Cockran protesting against the nom- 
ination of Cleveland, warning the Democfatic convention that the working- 
men of New York and of the country would not vote for him. 

Cleveland, while governor of New York, not only vetoed every bill that was 
anywsy favorable to the workingmen and signed every one that was against 
their i iterests, but he also, while President of the United States, tried by 
every means in his power during his Administration to have a tariff bill en- 
acted wiping out all protection and putting the working people of the coun- 
try in direct Sm pemee with the wage siaves of Europe. Following is 

.iand’s official record on labor legislation while governor of New York: 
To the workingmen of the United States: 


A circular embodying the following points in opposition to thé candidacy 
of Grover Cleveland for President of the United States was issued by the 
representative workingmen of New York State, who sent a committee to 
the Democratic convention at Chicago in 1884 for that purpose: 

ELEVEN REASONS WHY WORKINGMEN WILL NOT VOTE FOR GROVER CLEVE- 
LAND. 


While governor of New York he was opposed to the following labor 
measures: . 

He vetoed the bill establishing a department of labor and making the sec- 
retary of said department a cabinet officer. 

He vetoed the mechanics’ lien law bill, making the wages of workingmen 


| engaged in the construction of buildings a first mortgage on the property. 


tie vetoed the life and limb bill, making employers responsible for acci- 


C , é tA I | dents happening from imperfect machinery or inferior construction of build- 
It is the report on strikes and lockouts in the United Kingdom | 


for the year 1890, and is an official document presented to the | 


ings. 

He vetoed the tenement-house cigar bill, forbidding the manufacture of 
cigars in tenement houses. 

He vetoed the bill compelling the elevated roads of New York City to 
charge only 5 cents fare. 

He vetoed the printers’ bill, requiring all the State printing to be done by 


| union workingmen. 


Each strike | 


in Great Britain involved on an aver age 382 persons, while those | Where children were employed, and prohibiting the employment of children 





He vetoed the bill making ten hours a legal day’s work for all street-car 
employés. 

He vetoed the bill abolishing convict labor in prisons, although this propo- 
sition when submitted to the popular vote of the people was carried by a 
majority of 60,000. 

He vetoed the child-labor bill, providing for the inspection of factories 


under fourteen years of age: 

He signed the bill compelling the stationary engineers of New York City 
to pay a tax of # per year to the police pension fund or be debarred from 
following their vocation. 

He signed the bill reducing the fees of the New York Harbor pilots, which 
bill benefited only the foreign steamship monopolies. 

GEORGE BLAIR, Chairman. 
(Packing-box maker.) 
A. F. SMITH, Secretary, 
(Stationary engineer.) 
New York State Labor Delegation to Chicago, 1894. 

Since the expiration of his term as governor the 5-cent car fare is a fact; 
all the other measures which he vetoed have been passed and are in opera- 
tion — engineer tax bill, after being in operation one year, has been re- 
pealed. 

Brothers, with this record, not of public utterances, but of official acts, 
are you willing to elect this man to rule over us for another four years in 
the interests of monopolists and foreign syndicates ? 

A. H. GALLAHUE, Chairman. 
Workingmen’s Municipal Reform League of New York City. 


A YEAR OF THE M’KINLEY BILL. 

Mr. Speaker, so many grossly inaccurate statements have been 
made on this floor about the effect and operation of the McKin- 
ley tariff law that I deem it my duty to give the actual facts to 
the country. I shall indulge in no loose statements about “ in- 
crease of taxation,” ‘‘ 60 per cent tariff,” ete., but shall show by 
the official figures that all statements of that sort are false and 
misleading. Atlast we have the figures fer one whole year after 
the time when the tin-plate and sagar clauses of that law went 
into full operation. I hold in my hand the ‘Summary state- 
ment of the imports and exports of the United States for the 
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twelve months ending June 30, 1892.” This statement is official 
and no one questions its authority and accuracy. It shows on 
pages 37 and 38 the values of the articles imported into, and of 
the articles exported from, the United States for the years end- 
ing June 30, 1887, 1888, 1889, 1890, 1891, and 1892. 

The whole table is quite voluminous, and from it I have con- 
structed a simpler one, showing the imports and exports for the 
year ending June 30, 1890, being immediately before the Mc- 
Kinley act was passed (that act took effect October 1, 1890), and 
also the imports and exports for the year ending June 30, 1592, 
(the free-sugar clause of the act took effect April 1, 1891). It 
will thus be seen that the one year is entirely under the old law 
and the other is entirely under the new law. The imports for 
those different years were: 





Twelve months ending 
June 30— 




















Articles. 


1890. 1892. 


FREE OF DUTY. 


IER, BS WED aie din dca ine shcnib Santas ais die, cgi een 83, 496,655 | $1,675,879 







Articles, the growth, etc., of United States, returned. , 844 
Art works, the production of American artists.....- 400, 128 306, 069 
SNE, TREE, COR, Ds Bs Bo cnwyuidcldnnncuseage weil 1, 115, 353 | 1,880, 668 
Chemicals, drugs, and dyes, n. e.S __..--...--.--- -| 26,814,390 ; 31, 528, 222 
Cocoa, or cacao, crude, and leaves and shelis of...... 2, 312, 781 3, 221, 041 
OD in nite cis ercine eds ccakivk eb ntiaken Atte aNinheae woo 78, 267,432 | 126, 801,607 
Cork wood or cork bark, unmanufactured -..-......-- 1,43, 876 1, 368, 244 
Cotton, unmanufactured.....................-....-..-- 1, 392, 728 3, 215, 308 
Farinaceous substances, nN. @. 8........,.-------------- 1, 108, 726 244, 897 
I ih wi dtl Cali ance catale c tsion sae ib oretoagvo agin ediiheetem 1, 213, 989 1, 431, 285 
ee OE ENS eS, Re ee ee 6, 867, 670 9, 649, 578 


Furs and fur skins, undressed ....,.- 2, 168, 213 8, 352, 429 













GONE RES SR SS ERs 2, 866, 231 1, 685, 562 
Hats, bonnets, and hoods, materials for, etc., mn. @. 8-}........___-- 1, 897, 190 
Hides, and skins, other than fur skins__...........-.-- 21, °81,886 | 26.658, 133 
Household and personal effects, etc..................- 2, 735, 099 2, 921, 893 
India rubber and gutta-percha, crude..-............-.- 14, 854,512 | 19, 833, 090 
TO aa els ep aleinveelbaetin tcsberenibttlin inane 848, 105 893, 139 
SE IE RA RR LE (ee 1, 637, 473 
TIA ID, Unt cichatedtctalhe on ccdgniei di uablani wichorain sos g-nbisicdiab aie 1, 828, 214 8, 329, 244 
SN CIEE io So nse cos fccn and stcseunduecesee 7, 748, 572 9, 656, 761 
PORE DROCN: BUND o Kindenc in nin odncctteewsenteeckouss 5, 261, 448 5, 448, 263 
as I i icnicssrmcini mn insits ecietrngataies tana witli 24, 325,531 | 25, 059, 325 
Spices, unground. ......0.-nss<..-« Gwtinmnlicaicialahiaiedi ~.-| 2,973,994 2, 740, 087 
Sugar and molasses 0. ©. 8............---<--.--------- 11, 559, 142 | 106,720, 228 
PEN sin cals is pegs lili: dln tb ndippiiapiiien dal rate einiide betinbndccatiiate 12,317,493 | 14,373, 222 
Textile grasses or fibrous vegetable substances, n. 

DAPI CF cadeocsn «peste eahied acai. cee keen cokaeRaaaada waa cated Sood 697,680 | 16, 478, 122 
Tin, bars, blocks, or pigs, grain or granulated ......- 6, 898, 909 8, 667, 870 
Wood, unmanufactured, n.e.s_......................-.- 4, 242, 085 5, 569, 651 
Tek SERN EO CRU ois cin i ocincanccadicpiacibunuce 14, 028,835 | 15,408, 443 

Se GN OR TRS ohn Scas nike beenennlsecelandeaad Satara 
DUTIABLE. 
IIE Th, 0. Go. finn oon cop tccs abs sobs udietGncovetncnewn 2, 575, 813 
Art works, n. e. s.: Paintings, in oil or water colors, 

IR EE acts thee kn bisetwein scien cs cccesevdbannipaed 1,796, 372 2, 030, 599 
Books and other printed matter, n. e. 8..............-- 2,878,717 2,115, 417 
SED F SN 6 wicisececittacdekinhkiconptenvccacndcubibedel 5, 629, 849 1, 592, 040 

BR DUE. <5 atti deatnce tin eninde agicanlve 404, 423 3, 089, 769 
OD 56 . cdetenccvedeeiwébhhipthetctntidtn sens seiniéead 1, 286, 219 1, 455, 058 
a Tr cgs. oct bts oak gael inn plies agenamwienicalmgiads andi aiviamel 2, 172, 952 3, 855, 572 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and medicines, n. e. 8_....... 14, 787,688 | 14, 433, 308 
Clocks and watches, and parts of..................-... 2, 174, 284 1, 930, 538 
8 ERE ee a RE 3, 087,760 4, 370,995 
ees SND OE in oo ect cn ccuscnubladscdunel 29,918,055 | 28, 323,725 
Earthen, stone, and china warsc.......-..-.........-.- 7, 030, 301 8, 707, 463 
Feathers and artificial flowers......................... 2, 639, 292 2, 738, 013 
SE linac dhiudin ss Galibsiiadiin aid ane cin dhe nantes’ Sintlin wise 4 gin adie nal 3, 710, 382 4, 585, 450 
Flax, hemp, jute, etc.: 
id. id eedacapeceubabl 19,844,087 |: 2,645,972 
SON A hh wciikc nevin iwta ching lstiikubisaiabibiion 28.421,279 | 26,295,217 
Fruits, includ SS ae eee 13, 878, 801 11, 295, 588 
Furs, and manufactures of............................ 5, 388, 603 6, 844, 746 
EE MID Wins edtas nd vaneeksivcalpeenenwenee 7, 352,513 8, 757, 650 
Hats, bonnets, and hoods, and materials for,n.e.s...| 3,398, 657 (i) 
SEE vith hostis nds enpatiieine couninhncgibiimebasingn gabe 1, 143, 445 715, 151 
ER inn coms chadicnitn hap éenniiinincodtin ann thbcodnausagiine 1, 053, 616 883, 701 
DE GR ONES TOGO oo nnn ots ects necewcdins vichines« 2, 415, 714 2, 592, 461 

Manufactures of— 

Tin plates, terne plates, and taggers tin ......... 20,928,150 | 12,315, 292 
I i aaah hit caliseaninly deaiediilniell 20,751,351 | 16,108, 591 
Jewelry, manufactures of gold and silver, and prec- 

Sy Bik nics gitteaiiccsapihlan deen ns eianitinanthn eBidsiedaeel 13,541,586 | 12,969,522 
Lead, and manufactures of.................-.......... 657, 658 8, 653, 378 
Leather, and manvfactures of-_.......................- 12, 436,080 | 13,300,321 
Re ea er eae Ban 1, 427, 608 1, 709, 960 
Marble and stone, and manufactures of ake 1, 297, 637 1, 385, 801 
Metal, metal compositions, etc., n. e. 8................ 4. 234, 082 6, 574, 483 
EE IIL «3 ccd cl eeindcibtina new esiem tame 1, 703, 129 1, 027, 212 
ST a at. at dnt, Hearn Ganiuwibddiancamsonaucan 1,531, 739 1, 664, 471 
I a ila ia ch alltadlbiatnepi th bsbniinn ecient 1, 343, 457 1, 372, 052 
Paper, and manufactures of....................-...... 2, 816, 860 3, 342, 304 
Provisions, comprising meat and dairy produtts.- ___- 2,011,314 1, 796, 096 
adeeb cs na adgtgnhir es teasclnin abate aighmiaeneiobk ceidsien halla 2, 042, 120 2, 663, 350 
i tre ee aioe | Fa 

ee o a4 

rr rr ee cng mui endncliemelam dn 38, 686,374 | 31,172, 894 

REESE EER 2,214, 200 1, 870, 347 

ee and molasses, n. e. s., and confectionery --...- 89, 734, 684 664, 074 
aCCO: 

a se Gant aceasta needle 17, 605,192 | 10,331,174 

EINE Wo ots sai alniid sduisapebede caichehoameeaill 4, 106, 2, 928, 851 

© EEE RE RE 1 ETE eee a ST PT y 2, 475, 971 
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[Twelve months ending 





June 30— 
Articles. eaibehh cin alte 
| 1890. 1892. 
Vegetables.._.... rat Ne eg | $4, 455, 374 | $2, 883, 227 
Ry echt nate cic iate ne l e  ke | 8, 859, 956 8, 944, 254 
W ood, n. e. 8., and manufactures of_...............-.- | 12,999,831 | 14,275, 048 
Wools: } 
Se oie Shiki J cand babe iwasnwcuun 15, 264,083 | 19, 688, 108 
nh ciciaienmdete | 66,582,432 | 35,565, 598 
ee QCD Ss os Sas cbacc ncdb cw vacmes Léamecee acon | 16,236,120 | 15,440,474 
1 





Total value of imports of merchandise 
Per cent of free of duty ..................-.-....- 


73 
55, 35 


Several striking facts appear: 

First. The total imports increased $38,091,164. 

Second. The free imports increased $192,332,143. 

Third. The dutiable imports fell off $154,240.99. 

Fourth. The proportion of free imports rose from 33.66 per 
cent in 1890 to 55.35 per cent in 1892. 

Fifth. The heaviest increases in the free list were in coffee, 
sugar, and molasses. 

Sixth. The heaviest falling off among the dutiable articles 
was in barley, breadstuffs, unmanufactured flax, hemp, and jute, 
hay, tin plates, tobacco, and manufactures of wool, and large in- 
creases are to be found in raw silk, rubber, and other articles. 
The philosophy of these increases is admirably set forth in the 
annexed article. 


The silk manufacture, for some years much depressed by changes in fash- 
ion, has reached within the last year a production greater by 25 per cent than 
it had ever attained in any previous year. The imports of raw silk were 
7,521,342 pounds, against less than 6,000,000 pounds in 1890, when the quantity 
was greater thanin any other year, and only 2,562,246 pounds in 1880. This 
manufacture has thus increased about threefold since the census of 1880, when 
it employed 31,000 hands and yielded products worth $41,000,000. 

The manufacture of india rubber required during the last year imports of 
39,976,205 pounds, against 33,712,089 pounds in 1891 and about the same in 
1890, an increase of 18 per cent in the two years. In one previous year, 1888 
the imports rose to 36,000,000 pom. but in no other were they within 20 per 
cent as large as in 1892. Yet in 1890this manufacture had substantially dou- 
bled in ten years, for imports of india rubber and gutta-percha were but 
16,682,516 pounds in 1880, and in twelve years rose to 40,284,444 pounds, a gain 
of 141 per cent. 

The various manufactures in which pig tin is used as a iwaterial required 
in 1892 no less than 43,908,652 pounds, against 39,787,622 pounds in 1891 and 
34,993,099 pounds in 1890. The increase has been but small for ten years, as 
the imports in 1880 were 31,694,544 pounds, so that the gain was barely 10 per 
cent. But in the two last years under the new tariff the imports of this ma- 
terial have increased more than 25 per cent. The imports of bleaching pow- 
der, used in several manufactures, have increased more than 10 per cent in 
two years, and have gained 45 per cent in twelve years. The imports of 
kaoline and other Se have increased in two years 17,500 tons, or 35 per 
cent, and are now 67,186 tons, but in 1880 they were but 19,723. 

Supplies of wool are in part obtained from American farms, but the do- 
mestic production has increased too slowly for the manufacture. Hence the 
imports last year were 148,670,672 ——— against 129,303,648 pounds in 1891 
and 105,431, pounds in 1890, a gain of more than 40 per cent in two years. 
After a period of serious depression under the old tariff, the manufacture 
still consumed in 1890 about 371,000,000 pounds domestic and foreign woo) 
against 231,000,000 pounds in 1880. But during the last year the consumption 
must have been, domestic and foreign, about 439,000,000 pounds, an increase of 
17 per cent in two years, against a previous increase of 12 per cent in ten years 
under the old tar The value of woolen goods imported has diminished 
$21,000,000 in two years, and the value of silk goods $7,500,000. 


The exports for these different years were: 





Twelve months ending 


Articles. are ona ; 
1890. 1892. 
DOMESTIC EXPORTS. 

Agricultural implements ...........ccccccss cae veces $3, 859, 184 $3, 794, 983 
Animals: 

BR lk chick ocegbid il iam aae gd Gnidia nite 31, 261, 131 35, 099, 095 

i ins, sleidc test) ss hile eee nhehatplaadiinaiscowigeetol 2, 376, 997 1, 399, 126 
Books, maps, engravings, and other printed mat- 

iL cukbbiddasonteveoutnanddadvannebus aingia due 1, 886, 094 | 1, 943, 228 

Breadstuffs : ' 

Corn and corn meal..................-...-.-....] 48,554,804 42, 510, 421 

Wheat and wheat flour.......................... 102, 312, 074 236, 761, 415 

iin nities Unbitrbne cadena dudcaddeagand<oaved 9, 058, 959 20, 091, 281 
Carriages, horse cars, and cars for steam railroads. 4, 746, 678 3, 264, 435 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and medicines. -_........... 6, 224, 504 6, 693, 855 
Sy EINE 3 o'con Sddndnec cddkwatp ccud dana cape 1, 695, 136 1, 229, 616 
Si Laks Gunga lldts akin bode <blvussaee acedglabbe | 6,856,088 8, 649, 158 
Copper 

CS ETT EEE LT TE 2, 349, 392 7, 226, 392 
Cotton: 

I hs baw anata 250, 968, 792 258, 461, 241 

a a Cat. nis Umea ciaw iin 9, 999, 277 13, 226, 277 
SN eat ed cacaaiis tania. Mcminiadipiind 1, 618, 681 2, 657, 120 
i a aedie ids aisbab dbp ocebhartnibeend 6, 040, 826 4, 522, 763 
Flax, hemp, and jute, manufactures of............ 2, 094, 807 1, 998, 663 
Fruits, inc a a A al kl 4, 059, 547 6, 626, 145 
ete aneannacenisa as i aaa esas nnn pe Seetsce 

rease, Scraps, an soap stock __....... ‘ , 288, 

Hides and skins, otes than ee 1, 828, 635 1, 211, 620 
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Twelve months ending 











June 30— 
Articles. ree ee one os ve e538. 
1890. 1892. 

BOOS oon cpt date os bch dips denies snsecnessinedees vane $1, 110, 571 $2, 420, 502 

India rubber and gutta-percha, manufactures of - 1, 080, 307 1, 416, 067 
Instruments and apparatus for scientific pur- 

DOCOD ia os erhnccda gee case voce insulneads ocd ewrcge aye 1, 429, 785 1, 388, 117 
Iron and steel, and manufactures of (not includ- 

ne GE ok teh Fda 04th dns <gigndetininn ynevinnmamed 25, 542, 208 28, 800, 930 

Leather, and manufactures of.....................- 12, 438, 847 12, 084, 781 

Marble and stone, and manufactures of..........- 961, 316 707 , 536 

DEUSIONE Tee IE i axk conn nnenad dc ctcccnteshecoes 1, 105, 134 1, 164, 656 
Naval stores (rosin, tar, tur — pitch, and 

spirits of turpentine) - Sng wslidtaiv ooic weiner 7, 444, 446 7, 989, 933 

Oil cake and oil-cake meal............-------------- 7, 999, 926 9, 713, 204 

Oils: 
MI eid idan sacs ee ackencd teisievantien | 1, 686, 648 978, 688 
Mineral— 
is sch iatin vans hte cheniannedihinarentiansieifecdidanded 6, 744, 235 5, 101, 840 
Refined or manufactured .......-..-.-.--.-- 44, 658, 854 39, 704, 152 


V CI ide. a arcing SeeaCutindescticees mwas 5, 672, 441 
Paper, and manufactures of. .....................-- 1, 226, 686 
Paratha Cie WORE Wn onkini cnt cccccmectscsdoses 2, 408, 709 
Provisions, comprising meat and dairy products: 


5, 334, 955 
1, 382, 251 
2) 965, 263 


BE I Sirdrecadiscsconsamincenn usmtmpnnbe 123, 182, 650 130, 003, 266 
DE SIU a odd den cccdide dake cide iewiaidoeabe | 13,081,856 : 

Se0GRiadih acting Re dienes 4cbupeaiendansedathunweinigali 2, 637, 888 

SOGD. <xat adit deb baka dv oddntmentioctbintdeansadnumiaaa 1, 109, 017 





1, 633, 110 


Suma OE CSG oo bina vce cnc ersabbecdddasecnteswe 3, 029, 413 1, 935, 984 
Tobacco: 
eee alls cemwemetdumduiion 21, 479, 556 20, 670, 045 


RRO UINUIS O soo Us woes cdarck cunduceccvckeneuq 3, 876, 045 4, 059, 380 
Vom Nii OE i aki denn Wean dwn diccwced 1, 357, 095 1, 898, 145 | 
Wood, and manufactures of ......................-.. 28, 274, 529 25, 788, 9687 
BAT GR Go hie tp Seend it tnwnnd cnccictiace 21, 849, 202 


19, 098, 876 








Total value of eens of domestic mer- 
chandise -- : Pan nb Meus eee 


845, 293, 828 | 1,015, = O11 











FOREIGN EXPORTS. 
Total value of exports of foreign merchan- 
dise 


12, 534, 856 14, 546, 019 


Total value of all exports -_..-.............. 857, 828, 684 | 1, 030,278,110 


In examining this table, the following additional facts appear: 


Seventh. An increase in our exports of domestic manufacture 
or growth of $170,478,183. 





i ‘ighth. An increase of $144,437,190 in our exports of bread- | 


stuffs, of $6,820 ,616 in meat products, and of $3,614,398 in seeds. 
Take the two tables together, and we have a total trade for 
the two periods of— 


| Year ending June 30— 








——!| Increase. 





1890. 1892. 
enueass - —e =e @ me = 
| | 
eae oot ascandinc canes owe | $789,310, 409 | 7,401, 573 3 | eas 38, 091, 164 | 
pS a SE EE, eR | 857,828,684} 1, 030, 278, 110 | 17 2, 449, 426 




















A IT bin cae ems idaganie 1, 647,139,093 | 1, 857,679, 683 | 210,540, 540 


j 
| 
| 
| 


But it may be objected that perhaps the year 1890 was ex- 
ceptional. Well, these tables here in this statement give the 
imports for the year ending June 30, 1892, and also for the five 
corresponding periods immediately previous thereto. If we ex- 
amine the figures of those periods we will find results quite as 
strikin 

Thus the average imports and exports ‘for those periods com- 
pare with the imports and exports for the year ending June 30, 
1892, as follows: 


Average five 
years ending 
a une 30, 1891. 


| sane 1 Increase. 











Imports: 
On ee i all Adel $273, 337,961 | 8458, 000,72 |8184, 662, 811 
PDD itt povegectcerc<cerssast 485, 789,066 | 369, 400, 810 |*116, 388, 265 
BN ts oF circ ign cnds sue 750,127,027 | 827,401,573 | 68, 274, 546 








Exports: 











RE eee 766, 946, 349 | 1,055, 732,011 | 248, 785, 662 
Wit Sic tiles paksctsigthiawndal 12, 423, 356 14, 546, 019 2, 122, 663 
Tees trate... ..2.... disuc dsl 1, 538, 496, 732 1, 857, 679, 603 | 319, 182, 871 

* Decreass. 


This gives us— 

Ninth. An increase for the year ending June 30, 1892, in the 
free imports of $184,662,811 over the average of the five corre- 
sponding years previous. 

Tenth, A decrease of $116,388,265 in the dutiable imports for 
the past year over those of these preceding five years. 


DOO 


Eleventh. An increase of total imports of $68,274,546 for the 
past year over the average for the five years preceding. 

Twelfth. An increase the past ycar of $248,785,662 of exports 
of domestic growth or manufacture over the average of the five 
preceding years, and a total increase of exports of $250,908,325 
over such average. 

Thirteenth. A total increase of trade for the past year of $319,- 
182,871 over the average of the five years preceding. 

Fourteenth. An export trade which has passed the billion dol- 
lar figure, and a total trade which is rapidly approaching the 
two billions of dollars. 

Fifteenth. The increase in exports of our own growth or manu- 
facture has been the past year more than 25 per cent over the 
corresponding five previous years. 

This law which was to ‘‘stifle commerce,” and which was to 
act as a ‘Chinese wall,” does not seem to have restricted com- 
merce in the least. But one thing it has done. It has given 
protection where needed, and at the same time it has reduced 
the revenue. The cries about increased taxation are false, 
abominably false. Some items have been raised in rate, but 
others have been reduced, and the bill as a whole has reduced 
the revenue $56,313,683 over the year ending June 30, 1890. 

The statement spoken of does not show the revenue collected 
on the $827,401,573 of imports for the year ending June.30, 1892, 
nor, in fact, forany other period, but [ have here another docu- 
ment, issued by the United States Treasury, which is like the 
other, an official document, and its authority is not questioned. 
It is the statement of foreign commerce, etc., for June, 1892. 
This does not give the amount of duty collected on the imports 
for the year ending June 30, 1892, as all the returns from the 
customs houses for the later months were not yet tabulated and 
accessible, but it does give the amounts of free and dutiable im- 
ports for the twelve months ending March 31, 1892, with the 
amount of duty collected. It is to be explained that the figures 


| given of the imports will vary slightly from those already given 


as this latter statement includes three months, to wit, April, 
May, and June, 1891, not included in the former, and. likewise 
excludes three months, to wit, April, May, and June, 1892, in- 


- | cluded in the former, and the imports are not exactly the same 
| in amount.each month. 


But it does include the twelve full 
months beginning April 1, 1891, when the sugar clause took effect 
and when the new law first went into full and complete opera- 
tion. 

For the twelve months beginning April 1, 1891, and ending 
March 31, 1892, the imports were: 


to RPE SE IS es Seek a ee $460, 562, 153 








OD eS Ag Re PREY ee ee ee ee 363, 649, 727 
Es ti tacks Gubiebnbties cis ben nde cq 824, 211, 880 
; Amomeee ate cena. © oo a, Sn a owe dank i ccacue 170, 26, 354 


This isjust20.65per centon the imports. This 20.65 per cent 
s all the McKinley bill collects upon the imports taken as a 
whole. Ah, yes, says the fres trader, but you count in the free 
list. Well, why not? If the McKinley law takes off a duty en- 
tirely why is it not to be given credit therefor as much as if it 
had only reduced the rate? No, no, Mr. Free Trader, you can 
not get away from the fact that for those twelve months $824,211,- 
880 of goods came into this country for a total of $170,226,354 
paid for duty—just 20.6F percent. You may misrepresent single 
provisions of the law as you wish and may indulge to your 
heart's content in denunciation of it as a whole, but there is one 
| fact which you can not get away from and which proves you 
| either to delight in falsifying or proves that you do not know 
what you are talking about, to wit: That through the customs 
houses came $824,211,880 worth of goods, and but $170,226,354 
was paid in duties. Upon the goods which paid duties the 
the amount was not the ‘60 per cent and more” about which 
you have been howling, but an average of but 46.81. But you 
must take the imports as awhole. You have no right to throw 
out more than one-half and then talk about the percentage on 
the remainder. According to your theory, if everything came 
in free but opium and that bore a rate of $1 per pound and in 
one year One pound came in valued at $1, although that $1 was 


| all that was collected in that one year at all the customs houses 


in the country, you could still claim that the tariff laws levied a 
rate of 100 per cent, although $1,000,000,000 worth of goods had 
come in free. 
RECIPROCITY. 
The McKinley bill provides for reciprocity with the nations 
south of usinnoncompeting products. Before this could go into 


operation treaties had to be negotiated and ratified. Some of 
these treaties have been in operation about ten months, some 
only abouta month. The first statement I read from gives the 
effect in operation of these treaties. 


I find frem it that the to- 


ow 


wees peer enenn + 


RET = 
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tal value of our exports of domestic products to the countries to 
the south of us with which reciprocity treaties are in force dur- 
ing the periods from the time these treaties went into effect to 
June 30, last, was $42,328,678, as compared with $34,196,349 for 
the corresponding preceding period. This is an increase of 
$8,132,329 or 23.78 per cent. This increase is largely in bread- 
stuffs, provisions, comprising meat and dairy products, bacon, 
hams, and lard. 

This has been the actual operation of this law. 

Already it has confounded the predictions of its enemies and 
verified the claims of itsfriends. It has built up new industries, 
reduced the revenue, stimulated trade with our South American 
neighbors, and enlarged our commerce. So proper and right 
have been found its provisions that a hostile Committee of 
Ways and Means have only found six items out of seven hundred 
and sixty classes, comprising over thirty-five hundred subjects, 
in the*bill which even they have dared to attack. 

THE M’KINLEY LAW UNPOPULAR WITH OUR RIVALS. 


The enemies of this law are not confined to this chamber, nor 
to this country. The McKinley law is very unpopular in Eng- 
land. True, our British cousins are our rivals in trade and wish 
to kindly take off our hands any ey, we may find in supply- 
ing our own wants, and so may be thought by some to be swayed 
by self-interest in their advice to us a3 to how to shape our in- 
dustrial legislation, yet the fact remains that for some reason or 
other they certainly doevince a very deep interestin our concerns. 
Theirypapers are filled with denunciations of the law and ex- 
pressions of sympathy with the Democratic party in its present 
free-trade attitude. Aithough the Liverpool Echo counsels them 
7 ae quiet, they are so interested they can not. Says the 

cho: 


It is a battle which those at home. if they wish to show their wisdom and 
discretion, would do well to watch in a spirit of reticence and without dis- 
play ofsfeeling or partisanship. British apostles of free trade should as- 
sume amandifference, if they have it not. 


Andagain— ” 

The diseussion of the question at issue from the English point of view has 
only one effect in the States, and that injurious and paralyzing to those who 
are fighting the battle of free trad». Every public expression of opinion in 
this country hostile to the McKinley tariff, from a British point of view, is 
telegraphed across the Atlantic and eagerly reproduced in the Republican 

apers throughoutthecountry. As we said before, the apostles of free trade 

f they wish to further the principles they are so proud of should rigidly hold 
their tongues during the present Presidential campaign. Their utterances 
do incalculable harm to the Democratic cause, and if Mr. Cleveland is after 


all defeated it will be largely owing to the too loudly and indiscreetly ex- 
pressed sympathy proceeding from these shores. 


But its counzels are disregarded. The London Times of July 
20, 1892, said: 


Englishmen can feel little sympathy for either of the parties engaged in 
this ignoble struggle; but undoubtedly our interests as a trading commu- 
nity must make us wish success to the Democrats, who now for the first 
time go to the polls as the avowed champions of free trade rather than to 
the authors and defenders of the medieval McKinley bill. 


The London Chamber of Commerce Journal, in its issue of 
January 11, 1892, says: ‘‘On the whole, the year’s foreign trade 
exhibits a decrease, as we show in another part of this issue—a 
decrease due to a bad export business. This feature of our na- 
tional transactions has called into life a very spirited concern as 
to future customs tariffs of foreign states,’ and then adds its naive 
hope that we will change our laws out of generosity toward a 
people not our own and our rivals on every field of human en- 
deavor. It says: 


Glancing at the American continent, we have the information before us 
that a series of measures have been brought forward for modifying the Mc- 
Kinley tariff. Whether generosity will be generated by the bounteousness 
of nature as exhibited in the United States yet remains to be proved, but if 
the political promises of the party now in power in the Congress are effec- 
tually fulfilled the notoriety of McKinley will have but a brief future ex- 


istence. 
The Liverpool Courier even assures us that 


CLEVELAND WOULD CARRY ENGLAND. 
It says: 
The Democratic party in the States may rest assured that if English sym- 
thy could carry the election of Grover Cleveland in Novémber, the White 
ouse would be theirs. We shall watch the development of the struggle 
with the keenest interest; and, even if the triumph be not attained all at 
once, there is indeed reason for congratulation that one of the great Ameri- 


can parties has made free trade, pure and simple, the great battle cry of the 
future. 


Kuhlow’s German Trade Review, Berlin, July 20, 1892, says: 


When the bill which bore the honored name of McKinley was introduced 
into the Representative House at Washington, manufacturers of Saxony 
who exported their goods to the United States were seized with the greatest 
anxiety. Branches of the Saxony textile industries feared that their whole 
trade would be destroyed. We can affirm with certainty, not only that the 
industry of Saxony will overcome the ill effects of the McKinley bill, but that 
the prospect is not so gidomy as was expected. 

It is thought that the votes of the electors will shortly destroy McKinley’s 
work in the {mmense Transatlantic Union, will dispense with the password 


of “America ‘or Americans,” and, by giving a splendid victory to the Demo- 
cratic party, w’l) open a free path to our export trade. 

These are the hopes which have roused so much interest throughout Sax- 
ony in the result of the next election for the President of the United States. 


Articles which are cheap in price but very largely consumed can not be 
produced so cheaply in the United States as in Germany, owing to the high 
price of wages. 


This will bear careful consideration. Not only 1s the European 
desire for a repeal of that bill openly expressed, but the depend- 
ence on the Democratic party in this country to open our mark- 
ets to the products of the cheaper labor there is frankly avowed. 
We have the skill, the industry, the labor, the brains, the enter- 
prise, to supply our own wants. Why not do it, and give em- 
ployment to our own yeople. This will be wise statesmanship 
and true philanthropy. 





The Republican Party the Old Soldiers’ Fast Friend. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM W. GROUT, 


OF VERMONT, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 5, 1892, 


a House having under consideration the Sundry Civil Appropriation 


Mr. GROUT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The work of the present Congress is now 
comnleted—its record is made. It can no longer stand on its 
promises, but will be judged by what it has performed. The 
Democratic party raised a great ‘‘ hue and ery” about the ex- 
travagance of the last Congress because its appropriations just 
a little excceded $1,000,000,000, and Democratic papers and speak- 
ers rung the changes on the extravagance of what they called 
the ‘‘ billion-dollar Congress.” 

But theeconomical Democracy are just closing a-session of the 
House, and it turns out that the appropriations are $44,322,870 
greater than during the first session of the ‘‘ billion-dollar Con- 
gress.” 

The figures are as follows: 


First session | First session 


Title of bill. Fifty-first Fifty-second 








Congress. Congress 
I nicntusctn aco ccnbeeesdcnicdedacca 39, 100. 00 $3, 232, 995. 50 
BO FR EE SES RETR Ee Renee .79 24, 308, 499. 82 
Diplomatic and consular ..................--.- 1,710, 815. 00 45 
Ie ie RENIN io oo vind cdcewdeccnccnccedl | 15 
OR UOREOOID Bn ck cetanccnench ues cnsindidaeal 5. OO 
I se Diss Wa Dig cal ko oc aahedhii nein wat taslitith inna alps aete | ’ . 02 
TN, OR gc eG el ein cddnictn Suctnddeds 21, 939, 752. 7 
PERN ND 6 cicticc aw ckcblekitinddiin vakennes 435, 296, 11 
DEN Wid adhvhcauvbbnad thie hisiongd wise nedbemioee 24, 135, 035, 53 


I i a Na te 12 


Post-Office 


. 779, 368. 00 
72, 226, 698. 99 








er UN SIO ies ti Bidicd wks a deck nate ote we 25, 136, 265. 00 21, 153, 618. 00 
Rt NTE on Laat. isi tewaibn a odcs wan atets | 29,738, 282. 22 27, 837, 228. 93 
EY no's cin nisatidniipbos thee ctdiunws wiek 13, 129, 141. 06 18, 211, 261.00 
SN i a 2, 500, 000. 00 
SOU ... «bec clkdn oc dutidobiedeedscnsdedane 7,010, 905. 27 | 653, 000. 00 

Bc ccdostdigie db bcnecs chikhsck>asereewed 361,770, 057.79-| 385, 887, 500. 57 


Not only has this economical Democratic House appropriated 
$17,040,000 more money, but it has authorized contracts amount- 
ing to about $26,000,000 in the river and harbor bill, and about 
#4,000.000 in the fortifications bill in addition to that sum. ' 

To the above table should be added the permanent and ennual 
appropriations for this session which aggregate $121 ,863,8°0, and 
for the corresponding session of the last Congress they were 
$101 ,628,453. The grand total appropriations of this session are 
$507,701,380, and of the first session of the last Congress $463,- 
398,510, showing an increase of $44,322,870 over the bills of the 
first session of last Congress, not including the $30,000,000 for 
which contracts were authorized. 

Mr. Speaker, this is indeed a sorry outcome for such loud 
professions of economy. But I can not stop to moralize. It is 
only my object to state facts and let them tell their own story. 


PENSION APPROPRIATIONS. 


It will be noticed that the appropriations for pensions, $154,- 
411,682, are almost one-third of the entire expenditure of the 
Government. The Democratic party charge this pension ex- 
travaganc®, as they call it, tothe Republican party, and yet when 
the elections are on there is a profusion of Democratic affection 
for the old soldier. They want his vote, but how they can ex- 

ct it in view of a constant Democratic opposition to pensions 
in Congress issingularenough. Yes, they charge this ‘* pension 
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extravagance” to the Republican party, and let it be understood 


that the Republican party do not deny the charge. On the con- 
trary, they claim the honor, an honor as they view it, and do not 
shirk the responsibility. 

I shall show before I close that the only opposition to pensions 
in Congress has come from the Democratic party; but just now 
I wish to say a word concerning the constant fusilade kept up by 


which has resulted this session in a prolonged investigation and 
areport from the Democratic majority recommending the re- 
moval of Commissioner Raum. ~ 

THE RAUM INVESTIGATION. 

Mr. Speaker, from an examination of the record in this case 
I feel safe in saying that there is no proof tending to show the 
slightest thing amiss in the official conduct of the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions. 
of faithful and laborious service on his part, which has resulted 
in new and improved methods of conducting the work of the 
office which in turn has resulted in the transaction of an amount 
of business wholly unkpown in that office before his connection 
with it. Ican not stop to review the testimony. It is too vol- 
uminous, filling, as it does, together with the majority and mi- 
nority reports, two volumes of 1615 pages. 

But I repeat, there is nowhere in it a single particle of evi- 
dence which, tested by judicial standards, tends in a judicial 
sense to show the slightest wrong thing in the official acts of the 
officer now administering the Bureau of Pensions, and yet a res- 
olution is brought in here recommending his removal from of- 
fice. Now, what sort of a thing is thisresolution? It certainly 
has no legal evidence on which to rest, and no other conclusion 
is left except that it is for political purposes—yes, for potitical 
purposes, and about this I will have something more to say in a 
moment. 

But besides want of justification from the facts, there is an en- 
tire want of authority in the House to pass any such resolution. 
Instead of authority I should, have said propriety, for we have 
authority to make fools of ourselves if we will. But there is 
certainly no propriety in the House passing this resolution. It 
is at best a piece of legislative impertinence, a gratuitous insult 
not only to the Commissioner of Pensions but to the President 
of the United States. 

The only power of the House of Representatives over persons 
holding office by appointment of the President is to present them 
to the Senate through articles of impeachment. As well might 
we turn aside to advise the Czar of Russia upon points of admin- 
istration in his Empire, as we came near doing the other day, 
as to pass this resolution. If the House of Representatives has 
anything to Say on this subject we should say it to the Senate by 
sending that body an impeachment of this officer. Now, this is 
the only proper, legitimate way in which the Houses of Repre- 
sentatives can express itself on this subject. But no one has 
suggested, not even the gentlemen pressing this resolution, that 
Commissioner Raum ought to be impeached. 

Instead of telling the Senate what we think about this matter 
if we have really that to say which we have a right to say, viz: 





On the contrary, there is abundant proof | 
this officer, except as already pointed out. 
| no legitimate function to perform; but it is here, and compels 


That this man should be impeached, it is proposed to proclaim 
to the country his unfitness for office for whatever effect it might 
have on the pending election. Yes, itis proposed to turn this 
House of Representatives, already famous for the things it has 
not done into a mere electioneering camp. Conscious that it is 
in the last hours of an inglorious session, it is now proposed, by a 


! | desperate plunge at the Commissioner of Pensions, to revive its 
the Democratic party in the House against the Pension Office, | 


sinking fortunes, and this illegitimate resolution is brought in. 


| I say illegitimate because it has no legitimate standing in this 


House, as [ have already shown. 
It is only an idle, aimless declaration of opinion as much so as 
a resolution would be declaring that immersion is not baptism: 


| So far as government is concerned, the point where the proper 
| duty of this House begins and ends, it is a sort of fulmen butem, 


simply a firing into the air. No practical resuits can come from 
it, for the reason that the House has no control whatever over 
This resolution has 


the conclusion that it is here simply for political effect, for the 
purpose of bringing into disrepute, if possible, a Bureau of the 
present Administration and one of its prominent officials. 

Have the gentlemen who constitute the two-thirds majority of 
this House thought, and I expect they have, for there are prudent 
thinking men on the Democratic side, but have they thought that 
even though they should pass this resolution denouncing the Com- 
missioner of Pensions, it will really have but little if any political 
effect, for the reason that all the opposition that has ever existed to 
the present pension system under which $140,000,000 is now annu- 
ally disbursed to the disabled and needy defendersof the Republic 
has been from the Democratic party, only one Republican vote 
ever having been recorded against any one of the many pension 
acts passed from 1861 to the present time, and he who cas: that 
vote was from the Democratic State of Kentucky? 

To substantiate this statement I will print with my remarks a 
tabulated statement of the vote on every pension act passed to 
date. I think on reflection our friends on the other side of the 
House will see that they will hardly be accepted by the Ameri- 
can people, and especially by the old soldiers, as judges without 
Gisllenaes and should they pass this resolution it will prove an 
empty thunderbolt and fall harmless among the broken hopes 
and promises, which seems to be about all that is now left of 
this Democratic House—once so proud and confident in its work 
of mock reform. The resolution if adopted will do but little 
harm, but it will be an act of gross injustice to a brave, capable, 
and laborious officer of the Government, and as such will receive 
the disapproval of all fair men. Commissioner Raum has really 
done a great work in the Pension Office, and is entitled to high 
praise instead of censure. 

As evidence of the efficiency of Commissioner Raum, and as 
showing the difference between Democratic and Republican ad- 
ministration, I give the following comparative statement of the 
results in the Pension Office for the first three years and three 
months under Cleveland and the first three years and three 
months under Harrison. It is a fair sample of the capacity of 
the two parties for government: 


Comparative statement of the business of the Bureau of Pensions. 


FROM MARCH 1, 1885, TO JUNE 30, 1888. 











Number of calls on War Department ......................-.- 7, 259 
Pieces of mail matter received ....................-.........-- 7, 632, 293 
PICOGS EE PUNO BOT. denna sncdeceeecccuiditcsetnseocceds 5, 450, 825 
Certificates issued: —_—_—__— 
EE he ioe dee ch onc ecelns catiedag mane conn havea 173, 420 
Widows’ original, increase, etc..................-.-...-..- 160, 987 
I docked arth nha i ede AM a ig oe 334, 407 


Total amount eee for salaries of clerks and special ex- 
aminers, together with per diem and expenses of special 
NE sein ico eeh sationgench adptmpeonibmmbiatitneiedeind wane 

Average cost in salaries of issuing each certificate _.....___. 

Amount expended for per diem and traveling expenses of 


*88, 105, 419. 87 
24, 24 


Ce AUIO i ii dis Sos dic inidss -deebheioness diica dice $1, 485, 389. 79 
Less amount expended during second period.-......................-.-.-.--- 
Medical examinations made...................2..----. en ne cone 592, 212 
Number of boards of examining surgeons..-.................. 400 
Amount disbursed for pensions from March 1, 1885, to June 
ee TR tii ail ins de beeteaidliali ht asian nonin tineiada édekee $237, 685, 704. 77 
OS AREER ALA LESTE LE NEE EAI ID 899, 009. 56 
Average cost of disbursing one dollar during said period --- 0. 035 
Average cost of paying one pemsioner _-__.__.._...-.-......-..- 0. 729 
Total number of original and restoration cases allowed from 
POR 0 Oe eee 1 81, 269 
TUNING I SG i go Ee oi da coed sbhine atucke @iecwese 
Total number of increase and reissue cases allowed from 
March 1, 1665, to Jume 90, 1868. .....................-......0..- 207,177 
NT en eT ne nn nee ana newed ces 
Total number of pensioners added to rolls from March 1, 
NORRIE De i i ae. a cabbbdaedes 182, 2 
i I i wll ths cae eiciesineanikambekamitenlnn’ 
Total number of pensioners on rolls March 1, 1885...__....._- 337, 669 
Total number of pensioners on rolls June 30, 1888__.......... 452, 557 
Net increase during said period .................-----.....---. 114, 888 


Excess during latter period..................-.-.-.------ 


*The official force of the Bureau was increased by act of 
Civilians and 966 soldiers, their widows, orphans, etc. 


Congress during the year 1890 from 1,554to2,009 employés. This forceis now composed of 1,043 


FROM MARCH 1, 1889, TO JUNE 3, 1892. 





Number of calls on War Department -........................- 855, 871 
Pieces of mail matter received ......................--........ 15, 126, 871 
Pieces of mail matter sent... ........................ caotlethiecnieaaa 9, 994, 942 
Certificates issued: —_— 
I ne hs abi Swine ciieainsous 468, 216 
Wreews Orngueel, Increase, G60... .... <<... --...-..«.-.---- 291, 387 
OE fn nleaaéam a a is al Se al car 759, 603 


Total amount expended for salaries of clerks and special ex- 
aminers, together with per diem and expenses of special 
examiners 
Average cost in salaries of issuing each certificate. _.._._.. 

Amount expended for ver diem and traveling expenses of 
special examiners..-.....-. saints 


*$8, 437, 357. 40 
11. 10 


$1 , 059, 270. $1 
$426, 118. 98 


DEGGICAL GR AUIETACIOUS TRIO oon. no nnn ne oo ow on ew once nce 1, 204, 038 
Number of boards of examining surgeons -.._..............-. 1, 232 
Amount disbursed from March 1, 1889, to June 30, 1892_..... $891, 064, 778. 46 


oO ef Se ra oc 
Average cost of disbursing one dollar during said period ____ 
Average cost of paying one pemsioner.__________.__-_--------- 
Total number of original and restoration cases allowed from 


1, 268, 310. 23 
. 0032 
0. 49} 


March 1, 1889, to June 30, 1892___._______-- 475, 360 
SSntisbspewcetth aes Cites ak « ob aya <i tea’ 294, 091 
Total number of increase and reissue cases allowed from 

March 1, 1889, to June 30, 1892___....___- 266, 778 

bb inal einai lin achhis tiene i enit acts a os coe naw eee i«=tiweaies | WOGOee 
Total number of pensioners added to rolis from March 1, 

oh i ns en cnbinndoaanieede 475, 360 
Radsiieiiadiib nities ieteiats dtaeihit 2b iapinai a ia pei oti nla haentitieatdann bt lecithin lente tenon, Oe 
Total number of pensioners on rolls March 1, 1889 ______.__.. 472,920 
Total number of pensioners on rolis May 31, 1832_________.-- 856, 087 
Net increase during said period _.............. 2.2... Sula ahd 383, 167 
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The above table is taken from the July statement of the Com- 
missioner of Pensions, and its correctness has been unchallenged. 
It shows that the force under Harrison was increased from what 
it was under Cleveland a little over one-fourth its number, viz, 
455; and yet that in many departments of work it did twice as 
much under Harrison and in some almost three times as much. 
It shows another thing, viz, that the per diem and traveling 
expenses of special examiners is $426,0U0 in round numbers less 
under Republican than under Democratic Administration; and 
yet the Democratic party has been in a constant how! about the 
use of the Pension Office for political purposes—that being one 
of the charges in the late investigation—and they assert that 
this is done by sending special examiners into the fields to at- 
tend to polities instead of investigating pensions. From this 
table it is apparent that the Cleveland Administration expended 
almost half a million dollars more for this field service, where 
these abuses are said to exist, than has been used by Commis- 
sioner Raum; and still they howl. But enough on this point. 

So much for resultsin the Pension Office with alive, energetic 
man for Commissioner. So much also for comparative results 
under Democratic and Republican Administrations. And now a 
ag to the comparative record of the two parties in the mat- 
ter o 

GENERAL PENSION LEGISLATION. 

The House of Representatives of the Fifty-first Congress, at 
the commencement of the first session, adopted among its rules 
the following clauses: 

RULE XI, CLAUSE 51. 
* a ” * * * * 


The following-named committees shall have leave to report at any time 
on the matters herein stated, viz: 


~ * ~ * * & * 
The Committee on Invalid Pensions, general pension bills. 
RULE XXVI, CLAUSE 2. 
- cs * 7 ™~ + * 


The House shall on each Friday, at 5 o'clock p.m., take a recess until 8 
o'clock, at which evening session, private pension bills, bills for the removal 
of political disabilities, and bills removing charges of desertion only, shall 
be considered; said evening session not to extend beyond 10 o'clock and 30 
minutes. 

The Committee on Rules of that Congress was, of course, com- 
posed of 3 Republicans and 2 Democrats. 

The clauses [ have quoted were for the first time incorporated 
into the code of standing rules of the House of Representatives. 

For some years preceding, commencing in the Forty-seventh 
Congress, special orders assigning time to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions for the consideration of private pension bills 
had been made. But precedence had never before been given 
to bills of a general character. Propositions of that kind had 
been referred to the Committee on Rules of the three Democratic 
Houses next previous to the Fifty-first Congress, but were never 
reported. It remained for a Republican House to give thesame 
privilege to general pension legislation as is accorded to appro- 
priation bills and bills raising revenue. 

Under that code of rules much important pension legislation 
was enacted and fortunately a Republican House found a way to 
pass that most important of all pension laws, the ‘dependent 
and disability act,” of June 27, 1890. 

The importance of this bill is shown by the fact that 225,961 
beneficiaries under it are already on the rolis, to whom $25,744,- 
321.49 have already been disbursed, and never was money paid 
to a more deserving or needy class of pensioners. 

Remember this was substantially the bill vetoed by Cleveland 
in the Forty-ninth Congress, and there was still strong opposi- 


tion to it from the Democratie side of the House; and to pass it | 


a ‘‘special order” became necessary, fixing a time certain when 
a vote should be taken. 

That order was opposed by the Democratic members of the 
Committee on Rules but was adopted, and under it the bill was 
considered, the House bill being adopted as a substituts for a 
simijar Senate bill and passed by yeas 179, nays 71—the nay votes 
all being by Democrats, not a single Republican member voting 
in the negative. 


single Republican vote being cast in the negative. In that de- 
bate the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON] called the 


attention of the House and country to the fact, which I now | 


repeat with pride and satisfaction, ‘‘that whenever the old sol- 


diers of the country asked for pension legislation it was to the | 


Republican party they confidently looked for it.” 

This statement of the gentleman from Iowa is shown to be ab- 
solutely correct by the tabulated list of all the pension acts now 
on the statute book of which I spoke a moment since. Here it 
is. It shows that -—y upon one of the twenty-eight acts passed 

ile the Republicans had control of both 


from 1861 to 1875, w 





The conference report thereon was adopted | 
on June 11 by yeas 145, nays 56—nays all by Democrats, not a | 


ec ss hss ees scene 





| 
i 


| 
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Houses, was there a yea-and-nay cail and that was in the Senate. 

In 1875 the Democratic party came into control of the House and 

after that yea-and-nay calls were frequent. But this list shows 

that upon all these bills, except upon the bill restoring those 

who had been in rebellion to the 1812 roll, which was a Demo- 

cratic measure, there is but one Republican vote in the negative. 
COMPLETE LIST OF PENSION LAWS. 

It is as follows: 

Pension for volunteers—act of July 22 1861 (Stat., vol. 12, 
p. 270): In the Senate—Democrats against the bill, 4; Repub- 
licans against the bill, mone. In the House, no yea-and-nay vote, 

Striking names of rebels from pension rolls—act of February 
4, 1862 (Stat., vol. 12, p. 337): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay 
vote, in the House, passed without division. 

Missouri volunteers—act of March 25, 1862 (Stat., vol. 12, p. 
374): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no yea- 
and-nay vote. 

General law—act of July 14, 1862 (Stat., vol. 12,-p. 566): In the 
Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no yea-and-nay vote. 

Naval pensions—act of July 17, 1862 (Stat., vol. 12, p. 608); 
In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no yea-and- 
nay vote. 

Masters on gunboats—act of July 16, 1862 (Stat., vol. 12, p. 
625): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no yea- 
and-nay vote. 

Revolutionary increase—act of April 1, 1884 (Stat., vol. 13, 
p. 39): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no yea- 
and-nay vote. 

Army chaplains—amending act of July 14, 1862, act of April 
9, 1864 (Stat., vol. 13, p. 46): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote: 
in the House, no yea-and-nay vote. 

General supplementary—act of July 4, 1864 (Stat., vol. 13, p. 
387): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no yea- 
and-nay vote. 

General supplementary—act of March 3, 1865 (Stat., vol. 13, 
p- 499): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no 
yea-and-nay vote. 

General supplementary—act of June 6, 1866 (Stat., vol. 14, p. 
56): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no yea- 
and-nay vote. 

Colored soldiers—act of June 15, 1866 (Stat. 14, p. 357): In th: 
Senate, no yeas and nays; in the House, no yeas and nays. 

Colored soldiers (amendatory)—act of July 26, 1866 (Stat., vol. 
14, p. 367): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no 
yea-and-nay vote. 

Widows’ increase—act of July 1866 (Stat., vol. 14, p. 230): 
In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no yea-and- 
nay vote. 

Increase to Revolutionary widows—act of February 18, 1867 
(Stat., vol. 14, p. 566): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in 
the House, no yea-and-nay vote. 

Rebels, no payment to—act of March 2, 1867 (Stat., vol. 14, p. 
571): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no yea- 
and-nay vote. 

eserters, restoring rights of—act of July 19, 1867 (Stat., vol. 
15, p. 14): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no 
yea-and-nay vote. 

General supplementary act of July 27, 1868 (Stat., vol. 15, p 
235): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no yea- 
and-nay vote. 

Rates, fixing—actof July 7, 1870 (Stat., vol. 16, p. 191): In the 
Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no yea-and-nay vote 

Payment of—aet of July 8, 1870 (Stat., vol. 16, p. 193): In the 
Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no yea-and-nay vote. 

War of 1812—act of February 14, 1871 (Stat., vol. 16, p, 411: In 
the Senate,no yea-and-nay vote; in the House,no yea-and-nay 
vote. 

Rates, increasing—act of June 8, 1872 (Stat., vol. 17, p 335): 
In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no yea-and-nay 
vote. 

Repealing and consolidating former laws—act of March 3, 157: 
(Stat., vol. 17, p. 566): In the Senate,no yeas and nays; in the 
House, no yeas and nays. 

To equalize pensions—act of June 6, 1874 (Stat., vol. 18, p. 61): 
In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no yea-and-na) 
vote. 

Total disability increase—act of June 1874 (Stat., vol. 18, p. 
78): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no yea-and- 
nay vote. 

Elbow and knee joint—act of June 18; 1874 (Stat., vol. 15, p. 
78): In the the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no yea- 


29, 


| and-nay vote. 


Cost of vouchers, clause in pension appropriation bill 1874- 
act of June 20, 1874 (Stat., vol. 18, p. 116). 
Missouri citizens, guerrilla—act of March 8, 1875 (Stat., vol. 
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18, p. 671): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no 
ea-and-nay vote. 

Artificial limbs, clause in District code—act of February 27, 
1877 (Stat., vol. 19, p. 252): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; 
in the House, no yea-and-nay vote. 

Loss of hand and foot—act of February 28, 1877 (Stat., vol. 19, 
p. 264): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no yea- 
and-nay vote. 

Navy officers—act of March 3, 1877 (Stat., vol. 19, p. 403: In 
the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no yea-and-nay 
yote. 

Confederates in Union Army—act of March 3, 1®77 (Stat.,vol. 

19, p. 403): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no 
yea-and-nay vote. 
“ War of 1812, restoring those stricken from the rolis on account 
of rebellion—act of March 9, 1878 (Stat., Vol. 20, p. 27): In the 
Senate—for the bill, 47; against the bill, 8 (all Republicans). In 
the House—for the bill, 218; against the bill, 21 (20 Republicans, 
| Democrat). 

Feet, hands, eyes, loss of—act of June 17, 1878 (Stat., vol. 20, 
p. 144): In the Senate no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no yea- 
and-nay vote. 

Naval officers—act of June 18, 1878 (Stat., vol. 20, p. 166): In 
the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no yea-and-nay 
vote. 

Attorneys’ fees—act of June 20, 1878 (Stat., vol. 20, p. 243): In 
the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no yea-and-nay 
vote. 

Arrears act—act of January 25, 1879 (Stat., vol. 20, p. 265): In 
the Senate—Republicans for the bill, 28; against the bill, none; 
Democrats for the bill, 16; against the bill, 4. In the House— 
Republicans for the bill, 116; against the bill, none; Democrats 
for the bill, 48; against the bill, 62. 

Restoring pensions forfeited—act of March 1, 1879 (Stat., vol. 
20, p. 327): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, 
no yea-and-nay vote. 

Arrears—actof March 3, 1879 (Stat., vol. 20, p. 469): In the Sen- 
ate-—for the bill, 44; against the bill, 3 (all Democrats). In the 
House—for the bill, 183; against the bill, 67 (66° Democrats, 1 
Republican). 

Leg at hip joint—act of March 3, 1879 (Stat., vol. 20, p. 483): 
In the Senate, no yeas and nays; in the House, no yeas and nays. 

Total blindness, increase for—act of March 3, 1879 (Stat., vol. 
20, p. 484): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no 
yea-and-nay vote. 

Right to increase or reduce pensions—act of June 21, 1879 
(Stat., vol. 21, p. 30): In the Senate—No yea-and-nay vote. In 
the House—for the bill, 187; against the bill, 22 (all Democrats). 

To restore pensions—act of June 9, 1880 (Stat., vol. 21, p. 170): 
In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no yea-and- 
nay vote. 

Total disability, increase for—act of June 16, 1880 (Stat., vol. 
21, p. 281): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no 
yea-and-nay vote. 

Citizens of Montana, relief of—actof March 3, 1881 (Stat., vol. 
21., p. 641): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no 
yea-and-nay vote. 

Heirs 
ate, no yeas and nays; in the House, no yeas and nays. 

Technical disabilities—act of August 7, 1882 (Stat., vol. 22, p. 
347): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no yea- 
and-nay vote. 

Pensioners, protection of—act of August 8, 1882 (Stat., vol. 22, 
p. 373): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no 
yea-and-nay vote. 





act of August 7, 1882 (Stat., vol. 22, p. 345): In the Sen- | 





for the bill, 118; against the bill, nome; Democrats for the bill, 
80; against the bill, 66. 

Dependent pension bill: In the Senate—no yea-and-nay vote. 
In the House—Republicans for the bill, 114; against the bill, 
none; Democrats for the bill, 66; against the bill, 76. (House 
Journal, second session, Forty-ninth Congress, pp. 293, 294.) 

On motion to pass over veto: In the House—Republicans for 
the bill, 138; against the bill, none; Democrats for the bill, 37; 
against the bill, 125. (House Journal, second session, Forty- 
ninth Congress, p. 719.) ; 

Mexican bill—First vote: In the House—Yeas, 158 (40 Repub- 
licans, 117 Democrats, 1 Independent); nays 69 (53 Republicans, 
15 Democrats, 1 Independent). (House Journal, first session, 
Forty-ninth Congress, p. 1152). In the Senate—No yea-and-nay 
vote. (RECORD, volume 17, part 7, p. 6768.) 

Mexican bill—second vote, with amendments—act of January 
29, 1887 (Stat., vol. 24, p. 371): In the House—Yeas 248 (103 Re- 
publicans, 143 Democrats,2 Independents). (House Journal, sec- 
ond session Forty-ninth Congress, p. 295.) No vote in Senate. 

Amputation act—act of August 4, 1886 (Stat., vol. 24, p. 220): 
In the House—Republicans for the bill, $1; against the bill, none; 
Demoerats for the bill, 75; against the bill, 51. In the Senate— 
no yea-and-nay vote. 

Deafness, increase for—act of August 27, 1888 ({Stat., vol. 25, p. 
449): In the House, no yea-and-nay vote; in the Senate, no yea- 
and-nay vote. 

Loss Of arms, increase for—act of February 12, 1889 (Stat., 


| vol. 25, p. 659): In the House, no yea-and-nay vote. 


Total disability, increase for—actof March 4, 1890 (Stat., vol. 
26, p. 16): In the House, no yea-and-nay vote; in the Senate, no 
yea-and-nay vote. 

Dependent-pension bill, first vote—act of June 27, 1890 (Stat., 
vol. 26, p. 182): In the House—Democrats for the bill, 38; against 
the bill, 71; Republicans for the bill, 141; against the bill, none. 
In the Senate—Democrats, for the bill, 10; against the bill, 12; 
Republicans, for the bill, 32; against, none. 

Dependent-pension bill—conference vote: In the House—Demo- 
crats for the bill, 28; against the bill, 56; Republicans for the 
bill, 117; against the bill, none. In the Senate—Democrats for 
the bill, 3; against the bill, 18; Republicans for the bill, 31; 


| against the bill, none. 


ARREARS ACT. 


It has been claimed by some that the arrears act, an impor- 
tant one in pension legislation, was a Democratic measure, but 
this is a mistake. The only ground for this claim is that the 


| House was then Democratic. But here are the facts. They 


speak for themselves: In the Forty-fifth Congress, upon the 19th 


| of June, 1878, Mr. Haskell of Kansas (Republican), moved to 
| suspend the rules and pass the act introduced by Mr. Cummings, 


of lowa (also a Republican). This was House bill 4234, known 


|as the “arrears act.” Upon this motion the rules were sus- 


pended and the bill passed by a vote of 164 to 61, distributed as 
follows: 


| Democrats for the bill --_--- ree RP fe oy ptt 48 
Democrats against the bill_------ Cts on ae oat 61 
NE SR ee a ae 116 

| Republicans against the bill _____._._._................. None. 


As this bill passei under suspension of the rules, it required 


| two-thirds, or 150 yeas, of which 150 the Republicans furnished 


Arm or leg, loss of, increase for—act of March 3, 1883 (Stat., | 


vol, 22, p. 453): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, 
no yea-and-nay vote. 

Officers and heirs—-act of June 3, 1884 (Stat., vol. 23, p. 34): In 
the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no yea-and-nay 
vote. 

Fees (annual appropriation bill)—act of July 4, 1884 (Stat. vol. 
23, p. 98): In the Senate—no yea-and-nay vote. In the House— 
for the bill, 180; against the bill 2 (both Democrats). 

Deserters, pensions to—act of July 5, 1884 (Stat. vol. 


’ 


23, p. 
119): In the Senate—no yea-and-nay vote; in the House—no yea- | 


and-nay vote. 


vol. 23, P. 361): In the Senate—no yea-and-nay vote. In the 
House—for the bill, 174; against the bill, 5 (all Democrats). 
Loss of arm at shoulder, increase—act of March 3, 1885 (Stat., 
vol. 23, p, 437): Inthe Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; inthe House, 
no yea-and-nay vote. 
Widows’ increase—act March 19, 1886 (Stat., vol. 24, p. 5): In 
the Senate—no yea-and-nay vote. In the House—Republicans 





116 and the Democrats the remainder. 

This bill was taken up in the Senat> on January 16, 1879, and 
after brief debate it was passed by a vote of 43 to 3. 

The yeas were 27 Republicans and 16 Democrats, and the 3 
nays were all Democrats. 

The arrears act was not introduced by a Democrat, was not 
moved by a Democrat, was not r-esed by Democratic votes. A 
majority of 13 Democrats in the _.ouse voted againstit. Every 
vote cast against it in either House was by a Democrat. 

The act received the approval of President Hayes January 25, 
1879, and became a law. 

Now, in the list as above given are sixty-one general pension 
acts which constitute the body of our present pension system. 
The list embraces every lawas now found in the Statutes at Large 
of the United States, and gives the volume and page where it may 
be found; and I make the broad declaration that every act enu- 


| merated in this list became law by Republican votes; and that 
Soundness at enlistment (proof of)—act of March 3, 1885 (Stat. | 


in the entire list except those proposing to give pensions to such 
as have aided the rebellion, a single Republican vote is all that 
can be found recorded against any one of them; while every ad- 
verse vote in the whole list is recorded as coming from the Demo- 
cratic party. Now keep this fact in mind every vote but one 
against these pension bills was a Democratic vote. So much for 
general legislation. Now a word as to the attitude of the two 
parties on 
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PRIVATE PENSION ACTS. 


Everyone knows that there is a class of cases not susceptible 
of relief under the general pension laws. Many of themare cases 
of clear merit, but.they can not be admitted because of some 
technical reason only. Others are denied at the Pension Office 
because the proof required by the rules of the office can not be 
wholly supplied, and, while there may be a strong feeling at the 
Department that the claim is just and ought to be admitted, it 
is nevertheless rejected for want of full proof under the rules of 
the office. Now, it is the peculiar provinces of Congress to give 
relief in these cases; to overrule the technicality, when that is 
the point to be overcome, or to solve the doubt in meritorious 
cases in favor of the old soldier, where the testimony is conflict- 
ing or falls short of the required standard in the Pension Office. 
Thousands of such claims come up to Congress every session. 


CLEVELAND'S VETOES. 


Now, let us see which party has treated these claims with most 
consideration. Grover Cleveland, the only Democratic Presi- 
dent since the war, sent to Congress two hundred and fifty vetoes 
of bills of this kind which both Houses had said ought to become 
laws. He putin his pocket and prevented from becoming laws by 
adjournment of Congress forty-seven more, making two hundred 
and ninety-seven private pension bills that he defeated by his 
veto. Notonly this, but there were two hundred and twenty-seven 
more which became laws by his withholding them more than ten 
days with neither approval nor disapproval. Presumably he had 
not the nerve to veto them nor yet the nerve to place his unwill- 
ing hand in approval of them. 

This makes a total of five hundred and twenty-four private pen- 
sion bills which went to him and which he did not approve. To 
the credit of Republican Pr>sidents let it besaid that no one has 
yet had the gall to veto a private pension bill. No Republican 
President ever yet rose to that sublime height of statesmanship. 
But the private pension bill seemed to be the subjec: on which the 
late President Cleveland delighted to adjust hic apothecary 
scale—and it seems that two hundred and ninety-seven times he 
gave it a fatal tip against some old soldier who went forth to 
meet the foe, or against his widow or destitute and dependent 
father ormother. This list of vetoes is awonderfulone. I have 
it uere complete withdate and number of executive document 
where itcan be found. It would tire the Hous: to read it and it 
will tire Grover Cleveland and the Democratic party next fall— 
I will print it with my remarks. 


LIST OF VETOES. 


o 1. Mary Ancerson, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 322, first session Forty-ninth 
ongress, 
on Philip Arner, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 324, first session Forty-ninth 
songress. 
é 3, Edward Ayres, May 24, 1886, Senate Ex. Doc. 151, first session Forty-ninth 
ongress. 
6 4. Rachel Barnes, July 31, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 369, first session Forty-ninth 
ongress. 
5. W. H. Beck, June 22, 1886, Senate Ex. Doc. 181, first session Forty-ninth 
Congress. 
6. Sally A. Bradley, July 6, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 337, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 
7. Dudley B. Branch, May 24, 1886, Senate Ex. Doc. 152, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 
ox James Butler, June 22, 1886, Senate Ex. Doc. 180, first session Forty-ninth 
ongress. 
9. James Carroll, July 6, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 351, first session Forty-ninth 
Congress. . 
10. James C. Chandler, May 24, 1886, Senate Ex. Doc. 149, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 
11. William Boone, July 2, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 332, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 
12. Charles A. Chase, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 300, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 
13. James D. Cotton, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 311, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 
14. Maria Cunningham, July 6, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 345, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 
15. G. W. Cutler, August 4, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 376, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 
16. James{H. Darling, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 306, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 
17. E. S. De Krafft, June 21, 1886,Senate Ex. Doc. 183, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 
18. Francis Deming, July 5, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 350, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 
19. Alfred Denny, June 22, 1886, Senate Ex. Doc. 176, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 
20. William Dermody, July 5, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 353, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 
21. Jenette Dow, July 31, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 367, first session Forty-ninth 
Congress. 
22. David T. Elderkin, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 312, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 2 
23. Fannie E. Evans, July 6, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 339, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 
24. John W. Farris, June 21, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 285, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 
25. Duncan Forbes, July 31, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 370, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 
26. George W. Guyse, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 310, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 
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27. M. J. Hageman, July 31, 1886, Senate Ex. Doc. 222, first session Forty. 
ninth Congress. : 

28. David W. Hamilton, May 25, 1886, Senate Ex. Doc. 155, first session 
Forty-ninth Congress. 

29. Sarah Harbaugh, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 315, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 7 

30. S. W. Harden, May 28, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 252, first session Forty. 
ninth Congress. 

31. Edward M. Harrington, July 6, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 336, first session 
Forty-ninth Congress. 

32. Susan Hawes, August 4, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 374, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

33. Giles C. Hawley, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 395, first session Forty. 
ninth Congress. , 

34. J. D. Haworth, May 28, 1886, Sonate Ex. Doc. 158, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

35. E. P. Hensley, June 21, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 289, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

36. Andrew J. Hill, May 8, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 1471, first session, Forty- 
ninty Congress. 

37. Henry Hipple, jr., June 21, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 234, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

38. Robert Holsey, June 22, 1886, Senate Ex. Doc. 177, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

39. Thomas S. Hopkins, June 19, '886, Senate Ex. Doc. 185, first session 
Forty-ninth Congress. 

40. John Hunter, June 19, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 282, first session Forty 
ninth Congress. 

41. Maria Hunter, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 327, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

42. James T. Irwin, July 5, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 338, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

43. Margaret A. Jacoby, July 5, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 344, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

44. Mary Karstetter, July 6, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 341, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

45. Ann Kinney, August 4, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 375, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

46. John S. Kirkpatrick, June 29, 1886, Senate Ex. Doc. 193, first session 
Forty-ninth Congress. 

47. H.L Kyler, July 5, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 334, first session Forty-ninth 
Congress 

48. Fred J. Leese, June 21, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 283, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

49. Aretus F. Loomis, July 5, 1885, House Ex. Doc. 333, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

59. Elizabeth Luce, June 19, 1886, House Ex. Doe. 281, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

51. Catharine McCarty, July 6, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 335, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

52. Martha MclIlwain, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 318, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

53. Elizabeth McKay, July 5, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 347, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

54. M. D. Marchand, June 19, 1886, Senate Ex. Doc. 186, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

55. Louis Melcher, May 24, 1886; Senate Ex. Doc. 150, first session Forty-ninth 


‘Congress. 


56. Mary Ann Miller, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc, 309, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

57. Samuel Miller, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 316, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

58. Joel D. Monroe, June 19, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 286, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

59. Abner Morehead, July 5, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 346, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

60. William H. Nevil, July 5, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 349, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

61. Mary Norman, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 325, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

62, Mary J. Nottage, June 22, 1886, Senate Ex. Doc. 175, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

63. J. E. O'Shea, June 2, 1886, Senate Ex. Doc. 161, first session Forty-ninth 
Congress. 

4 Anna C. Owen, May 21, 1886, Senate Ex. Doc. 157, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

65. Newcomb Parker, June 29, 1886, Senate Ex. Doc. 194, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

66. Marilla Parsons, June 22, 1886, Senate Ex. Doc. 178, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

67. Abraham Points, August 4, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 373, first session 
Forty-ninth Congress. 

68. Anna A. Probert, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 303, first session Forty 
ninth Congress. 

69. A. C. Richardson, August 4, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 377, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

70. M. Romahn, June 1, 1886, Senate Ex. Doc. 160, first session Forty-ninth 
Congress. 

71. Joseph Romiser, July 5, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 352, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. ; 

72. D. H Ross, July 9, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 335, first session Forty-ninth 
Congress. 

73. Roxana V. Rowley, July 5, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 342, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

74. Louis W. Scanland, July 6, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 348, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

75. C. R. Schenck, June 21, 1885, Senate Ex. Doc. 181, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

76. Bruno Schultz, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 301, first session Forty 
ninth Congress. 

77. Abigail Smith, May 8, 1886, H. R. 3019, first session Forty-ninth Con- 


ess. 
on. Robert H. Stapleton, July 6, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 343, first session 
Forty-ninth Congress. 

79. William H. Starr, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 298, first session Forty- 
nintb Congress. 

80. A. F, Stevens, June 2, 1886, Senate Ex. Doc. 163, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

81. Jackson Steward, June 22, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 34, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

82. John Taylor, June 19, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 287, first session Forty-nintb 


Congress. 
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83. C. W. Tiller, June 19, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 288, first session Forty-ninth 
Congress. 

tt Hezekiah Tillman, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 307, first session Forty - 
ninth Congress. 

85. Alice E. Travers, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 323, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

86. Mary A. Van Etten, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 326, first session Forty- 
ainth Congress. 

87. W. H. Weaver, July 31, 1886, Senate Ex. Doc. 223, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

88. Harriet Welch, June 22, 1886, Senate Ex. Doc. 179, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

89, Sally West, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 313, first session Forty-niuth 
Congress. 

90. John S. Williams, June 2, 1886, Senate Ex. Do-. 162, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

91. Andrew J. Wilson, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 299, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

92. Mary S. Woodson, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 314, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 


93. Eleanor C. Bangham, May 28, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 251, first session | 


Forty-ninth Congress. 
94. Louise C. Beesley, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 302, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 
95. William Bishop, June 3, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 320, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 
96. Clark Boon, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 317, first session Forty-ninth 
Congress. 
97. Julia Connelly, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 304, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 
98. Rebecca Eldridge, May 28, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 250, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 
99. John D. Ham, May 25, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 156, first session Forty-ninth 
Congress. 
10). Charles Schuler, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 319, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 
101. Martin L. Bundy, July 3, 1886, Senate Ex. Doc. 200, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 
102. Joseph Tuttle, dependent father, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 308, first 
session Forty-ninth Congress. 
103. William Dickens, invalid, January 20, 1887, Senate Ex. Doc. 39, second 
session Forty-ninth Congress. 
104. Benjamin Obekiah, invalid, January 28, 1887, Senate Ex. Doc. 59, second 
session Forty-ninth Congress. 
105. Margaret Dunlap, dependent mother, February 1, 1887, Senate Ex. Doc. 
66, second session Forty-ninth Congress. 
106. Alexander Falconer, invalid, February 4, 1887, House Ex. Doc. 137, sec- 
ond session Forty-ninth Congress. 
107. William Lynch, invalid, February 4, 1887, House Ex. Doc. 138, second 
session Forty-ninth Congress. 
108. Cudbert Stone, invalid, February 5, 1887, House Ex. Doc. 139, second ses- 
sion Forty-ninth Congress. 
109. James R. Baylor, invalid, February 5, 1887, House Ex. Doc. 140, second 
session Forty-ninth Congress. 
110. Mrs. Catharine Sattler, dependent widow, February 5, 1887, House Ex. 
Doc. 141, second session Forty-ninth Congress. 
111. Franklin Sweet, invalid, February 5, 1887, House Ex. Doc. 142, second 
session Forty-ninth Congress. 
112. Robert K. Bennett, invalid, February 5, 1887, House Ex. Doc. 143, second 
session Forty-ninth Congress. 
113. Jesse Campbell, invalid, February 5, 1887, House Ex. Doc. 144, second 
session Forty-ninth Congress. 
114. Abraham P. Griggs, invalid, February 5, 1887, House Ex. Doc. 145, sec- 
ond session Forty-ninth Congress. 
115. John Reed, sr., dependent father, February 21, 1887, Senate Ex. Doc. 95, 
second session Forty-ninth Congress. 
116. Charlotte O’Neal, ay, widow, February 21, 1887, Senate Ex. Doc. 
96, second session Forty-ninth Congress. 
117. Rachel Ann wen, nes dependent mother, February 22, 1887, Senate Ex. 
Doc. 99, second session Forty-ninth Congress. 
118. John D. Fincher, invalid, February 22, 1887, Senate Ex. Doc. 100, sec- 
ond session Forty-ninth Congress, 
19. Jacob Smith, invalid, February 22, 1887, Senate Ex. Doc. 101, second 
session Forty-ninth Congress. 
120. Anthony McRobertson, invalid, February 24, 1887, House Ex. Doc. 191, 
second session Forty-ninth Congress. 
121. Loren Burritt, wounded, February 24, 1887, House Ex. Doc. 192, second 
session Forty-ninth Congress. 
122. Margaret R. Jones, dependent widow, February 24, 1887, House Ex. Doc. 
193, second session Forty-ninth Congress. 
123. Anna Wright, dependent mother, February 26, 1887, Senate Ex. Doc. 107, 
second session F’orty-ninth Congress. 
124. Sarah Hamilton, dependent widow, February 26, 1887, Senate Ex. Doc. 
108, second session Forty-ninth Congress. 
125. Betsey Mansfield, dependent mother, April 16, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 144, 
first session Fiftieth Congress. 
126, Hannah R. Langdon, dependent widow, April 16, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 
145, first session Fiftieth Congress. 
127. Laura A. Wright, dependent widow, April 16, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 364, 
first session Fiftieth Congress. 
128. Hannah C. De Witt, dependent mother, April 23, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 
272, first session Fiftieth Congress. 
129. Morris T. Mantor, invalid, April 23, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 273, first ses- 
sion Fiftieth Congress. 
130. William H. Brokenshaw, invalid, April 23, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 274, first 
session Fiftieth Congress. 
131. William H. Brimmer, invalid, April 24, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 279, first 
session Fiftieth Congress. 
132. William P. tt, invalid, April 24, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 280, first ses- 
sion Fiftieth Congress. 
133. Chloe Quiggle, dependent widow, April 24, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 281, 
first session Fiftieth Congress. 
134. Mary Sullivan, dependent widow, May 1, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 156, first 
session Fiftieth Congress. 
135. William Sackman, sr., invalid, May 1,°1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 157, first 
session Fiftieth Congress. 
136. Emily G. Mills, dependent widow, May 3, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 294, first 
session Fiftieth Congress. 
137. Georgia A. Stricklett, dependent widow, May 11, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 
307, first session Fiftieth Congress. 
138. Mrs. Theodora M. Piatt, dependent widow, May 21, 1888, House Ex. 
Doc, 312, first session Fiftieth Congress. 
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139. Naney F. Jennings, dependent widow, May 21, 1988, House Ex. Doc. 
313, first séssion Fiftieth Congress. 

140. Sally A. Randall, dependent widow, May 21, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 314, 
first session Fiftieth Congress. 

141. William H. Hester, invalid, May 21, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 315, first ses- 
sion Fiftieth Congress. 

142. Royal J. Hiar, invalid, May 21, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 316, first session 
Fiftieth Congress. 

143. Cyrenius G. Stryker, invalid, May 21, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 317, first ses- 
sion Fiftieth Congress. 

144. Ellen Shea, dependent widow, May 21, 1888, House Ex. Doce. 318, first 
session Fiftieth Congress. 

145. Sarah E. MeCaleb, dependent widow, May 21, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 319, 
first session Fiftieth Congress. 

146. Farnaren Ball, dependent mother, May 21, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 32), first 
session Fiftieth Congress. 

147. Anna Mertz, dependent widow, May 29, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 172, first 
session Fiftieth Congress. 

148. Elisha Griswold, invalid, May 29, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 173, first session 
Fiftieth Congress. 

149. David A. Servis, invalid, May 29, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 174, first session 
Fiftieth Congress. 

150. Johanna Loewinger, dependent widow, June 6, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 
182, first session Fiftieth Congress. 

151. Stephen Schiedel, invalid, June 12, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 191, first ses- 
sion Fiftieth Congress. 

152. Elijah Martin, invalid, June 19. 1888, House Ex. Doc. 393. first session 
Fiitieth Congress 

153. pay. Blazer, dependent widow, June 19, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 354, first 
session Fiftieth Congress. 

154. Virtue Smith, dependent widow, June 20, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 197 
first session Fiftieth Congress. 

155. Elizabeth Burr, dependent widow, June 20, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 367, first 
session Fiftieth Congress. 

156. Lieut. James G. W. Hardy, invalid, June 23, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 371, first 
session Fiftieth Congress. 

157. Ellen Sexton, dependent widow, June 23, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 372, first 
session Fiftieth Congress. 

158. Charles Glamann, invalid, June 23, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 373, first session 
Fiftieth Congress. 

159. Mary Minor Hoxey, dependent widow, June 23, 1888, House Ex. Doe. 374. 
first session Fiftieth Congress. 

160. Mary F. Harkins, dependent widow, June 23, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 375, 
first session Fiftieth Congress. 

161. Polly H. Smith, dependent widow, July 5, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 207, first 
session Fiftieth Congress. 

162. Mary Ann Dougherty, invalid, July 5, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 208, first ses- 
sion Fiftieth Congress. 

163. Joel B. Morton, dependent father, July 5, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 209, first 
session Fiftieth Congress. 

if4. Julia Welch, dependent widow, July 6, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 385, first ses- 
sion Fiftieth Congress. 

165. Mary Ann Lang, dependent widow, July 6, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 389, first 


| session Fiftieth Congress. 


166. William M. Campbell, jr., invalid, July 7, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 389, first 
session Fiftieth Congress. 

167. Harriet E. Cooper, dependent widow, July 7, 1883, House Ex. Doc. 3990, 
first session Fiftieth Congress. 

168. Van Buren Brown, invalid, July 7, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 391, first session 
Fiftieth Congress. 

169. Nathaniel D. Chase, invalid, July 7, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 392, first ses- 
sion Fiftieth Congress. 

170. Cynthia E. Turley, dependent widow, July 9, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 211, 
first session Fiftieth Congress. 

171. Tobias Baney, invalid, July 16, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 215, first session 
Fiftieth Congress. 

172. Amanda F. Deck, dependent widow, July 16, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 216, 
first session Fiftieth Congress. 

173. Mary Fitzmorris, dependent widow, July 16, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 394, 
first session Fiftieth Congress. 

174. Woodford M. Houchin, invalid, July 17, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 397, first 
session Fiftieth Congress. 

175. Thomas Shannon, invalid, July 17, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 398, first ses- 
sion Fiftieth Congress. 


session Fiftieth Congress. 

177. John F. Ballier, invalid, July 18, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 217, first session 
Fiftieth Congress. 

178. Bridget Foley, dependent widow, July 26, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 22, 
first session Fiftieth Congress. 

179. Eliza Smith, dependent widow, August 9, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 418, 
first session Fiftieth Conzress. 

180. Manuel Garcia, invalid, August 9, i888, House Ex. Doc. 419, first ses- 
sion Fiftieth Congress. 

181. Sarah A. Corson, dependent widow, August 9, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 420, 
first session Fiftieth Congress. 

182. Mrs. Anna Buttertield, dependent mother, August 9, 1888, House Ex. 
Doce. £1, first sessio 1 Fiftieth Congress. 

183. Stephen A. Seavy, invalid, August 9, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 421, first ses- 
sion Fiftieth Congress. 

184. Lydia A. Heiny, dependent widow, Augusi 10, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 423, 
first session Fiftieth Congress. 

185. George W. Pitner, invalid, August 10, 1#88, House Ex. Doc. 424, first 
session Fiftieth Congress. 

186. Rachael Barnes, dependent widow, August 10, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 
425, first session Fiftieth Congress. 

187. James C. White, invalid, August 10, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 426, first ses- 
sion Fiftieth Congress. 

188. Bernard Carlin, invalid, August 10, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 427, first session 
Fiftieth Congress. 

189. Sallie 'l’. Ward, dependent widow, August 10, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 428, 
first session Fiftieth Congress. 

190. Edson Saxberry, invalid, August 10, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 429, first ses- 
sion Fiftieth Congress. 

191. William P. Riddle. invalid, August 10, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 430, first ses- 
sion Fiftieth Congress. 

192. Mrs. Caroline G. Seyfforth, dependent widow, August 10, 1888, House 
Ex. Doc. 431, first session Fiftieth Congress. 

193. Mary Curtin, dependent widow, August 14, 1288, Senate Ex. Doc. 233, 
first session Fiftieth Congress. 

194. Widow of John Leary, August 14, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 234, first session 
Fiftieth Congress. 
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195. Benjamin A. Bertram, invalid, August 14, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 235, first | 


session Fiftieth Congress. ° 

196. John W. Reynolds, invalid, August 23, 1888, Senate Ex, Doc. 242, first 
session Fiftieth Congress. 

197. Mrs. Margaret B. Todd, dependent widow, August 23, 1888, Senate Ex. 
Doc. 243, first session Viftieth Congress. 

198. Sarah C. Anderson and children under 16 years of age, dependent wiauw 
and children, August 23, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 244, first session Fiftieth Con- 
gress. 

199. James E. Kabler, invalid, August 23, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 245, first ses- 
sion Fiftieth Congress. 

200. David H. Lutman, invalid, August 23, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 246, first ses- 
sion Fiftieth Congress. 

201. Edwin J. Godfrey, invalid, September 3, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 436, first 
session F'ftieth Congress. 

202. John S. Bryant, invalid, September 3, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 437, first ses- 
sion Fiftieth Congress. 

203. Russel L. Doane, dependent father, September 6, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 
438, first session F'iftieth Congress. 

204, John Dean, invalid, September 7, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 439, first session 
Fiftieth Congress. 


205. Charles Walster, invalid, September 7, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 440, first | 


session Fiftieth Congress. 

206. C. T. Maphet, invalid, September 7, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 441, first ses- 
sion Fiftieth Conress. 

207. Jacob Newhard, invalid, September 7, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 442, first 
session Fiftieth Congress. 

208. Catharine Bussey, dependent widow, September 7, 1888, House Ex. 
Doc. 443, first session Fiftieth Congress. 

200. Mrs. Jane Potts, dependent widow, September 7, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 
444, first session Fiftieth Congress. 

210. Mrs. Catharine Reed, dependent widow, September 7, 1888, House Ex. 
Doc. 445, first session Fiftieth Congress. 

211. Jesse M. Stilwell, invalid, September 14, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 448, first 
session Fiftieth Congress. 

212. Sarah A. Woodbridge, dependent widow, October 15, 1888, Senate Ex. 
Doc, 278, first session Fiftieth Congress. 

213. Mary K. Richards, dependent widow, October 15, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 
280, first session Fiftieth Congress. 

214. William S. Bradshaw, invalid, October 15, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 281, 
first session Fiftieth Congress. 

215. Ester Gaven, dependent widow, October 17, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 457, 
first session Fiftieth Congress. 

216. Mary pot tee dependent widow, October 17, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 458, 
first session Fiftieth Congress. 

217. Lydia A. Eaton, dependent widow, October 17, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 459, 
first session Fiftieth Congress. 

218. John Dauper, invalid, October 17, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 460, first ses- 
sion Fiftieth Congress. 

219. Mary A. Carr, dependent widow, October 17, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 461, 
first session Fiftieth Congress. 

220. Eliza S. Glass, dependent widow, October 17, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 462, 
first session Fiftieth Congress. 

221. Ellen Kelley, dependent widow, October 17, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 463, 
first session Fiftieth Congress. 

222. Elizabeth Heckler, dependent widow, October 17, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 
464, tirst session Fiftieth Congress. 

223. Mary Woodworth, dependent widow, October 17, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 
465, first Congress Fiftieth session. 

224. William S. Latham, invalid, October 17, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 466, first 
session Fiftieth Congress. 

2%. Mrs. Sophia Vogelsang, dependent widow, October 17, 1888, House Ex. 
Doc. 467, first session Fiftieth Congress. 

226. John Robeson, invalid, October 17, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 468, first session 
Fiftieth Congress. 

227. Peter Liner, invalid, October 17, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 469, first session 
Fiftieth Congress. 

228. Thomas B. Walsh, invalid, January 16, 1889, House Ex. Doc. 79, second 
session Fiftieth Congress. 

229. Charlies E. Scott, invalid, January 16, 1889, House Ex. Doc. 80, second 
session Fiftieth Congress. 

230. Eli J. Yamghein, invalid January 16, 1889, House Ex. Doc. 81, second 
session Fiftieth Congress. 

231. Mary J. Drake, dependent widow, January 19, 1889, House Ex. Doc. 85, 
second session Fiftieth Congress. 

222. Mrs. Catherine Barberick, dependent mother, January 19, 1889, House 
Ex. Doc. 86, second session Fiftieth Congress, 

233. BridgetCarroll, dependent mother, January 19, 1889, House Ex. Doc. 88, 
second session Fiftieth Congress. 

234. George Wallen, invalid, January 19, 1889, House Ex. Doc. 89, second 
session Fiftieth Congress. 

235. Mary Karstetter, dependent widow, January 19, 1889, House Ex. Doc. 
90, second session Fiftieth Congress. 

236. Mrs. Ellen Hand, dependent widow, February 1, 1889, Senate Ex. Doc. 
93, second session Fiftieth ess. 

237. Eli Garrett, invalid; February 13, 1889, House Ex. Doc. 134, second ses- 
sion Fiftieth Congress. 

238. Julia Triggs, dependent mother, February 13, 1889, House Ex. Dec. 135, 
second session Fiftieth Congress. 

239. Clara M. Owens, — widow, February 13, 1889, House Ex. Doc. 
136, second session Fiftieth Congress. 

; ank D. Worcester, invalid, February 14, 1889, Senate Ex. Doc. 109, sec- 

ond session Fiftieth Congress. 

241. Michael Shong, invalid, February 14, 1889, Senate Ex. Doc. 110, second 
session Fiftieth Congress. 

242. Charles J. Esty, invalid, February 15, 1889, Senate Ex. Doc. 111, second 
session Fiftieth Congress. 

243. Edwin W. Warner, invalid, February 25, 1889, Senate Ex. Doc. 130, 
second session Fiftieth Congress. 

244. John J. Lockrey, invalid, February 26, 1889, House Ex. Doc. 152, second 
session Fiftieth Congress. 

245. John McCool, invalid, February 26, 1889, House Ex. Doc. 153, secondé. 
session Fiftieth Congress. 

246. William Barnes, invalid, February 26, 1889, House Ex. Doc. 154, second 
session Fiftieth Congress. 

247. Henry V. Bass, invalid, February 26, 1889, House Ex. Doc. 155, second 
session Fiftieth Congress. 

248. Squire Walter, invalid, February 26, 1889, House Ex. Doc. 156, second 
session Fiftieth Congress. 

240. Marinda Wakefield Reed, dependent widow, March 2, 1889, House Ex. 
Doc. 168, second session Fiftieth Congress. 

250. Mary A. Selbach, dependent widow, March 2, 1889, House Ex. Doc. 169, 
second session Fiftieth Congress 
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It is perhaps worthy of note that President Harrison has, fas- 


| tened to his belt, no such string of sealps as this. There is, to 


haunt him, nosuch list of soldiers and widows and destitute fathers 


| and mothers from whom the bounty of the Government has, by 


his hand, been withheld. But he does not believe in the use of 
the ‘‘ apothecary scale” in bestowing the gratitude of a great 
and rich and powerful government upon the brave defenders of 
the flag, beneath which to-day, proud and happy, stand 65,000,- 
000 of free people. 
CLEVELAND AND HARRISON STILL FURTHER COMPARED, 
It is a favorite claim of the Democratic party that Cleveland 


| signed more private pension bills than any other President. He 


signed during his four years’ term 1,518, and prevented from be- 
coming law 297. 

Harrison during two years of his term, only one-half the time, 
with a friendly House of Representatives, signed 1,402 private 
pension bills and vetoed none—and if the present House had not 
fallen into the hands of the Phillistines he would have had a 
chance to approve aS many more. 

And this suggests a comparative statement showing the num- 
ber of private pension bills passed, by the last Congress, compared 
with the number passed by this with a Democratic House. The 
number passed by this House is 125, while in the first session of 
the Republican billion-dollar Congress the number was 849. 
Now, why this great difference? Simply because the Demo- 
cratic party, as a party, is not friendly to the old soldier. We 
have seen how the last House made by its rules all general pen- 
sion bills privileged, so they could be called up at any time for 
consideration; and provided in its rules for Friday evening ses- 
sions for consideration of private pension bills. 

HOSTILITY OF PRESENT HOUSE. 

Now, what provision did the present House make to facilitate 
general pension legislation? None whatever,and no legislation 
of any note has been enacted. There was no provision for pri- 
vate pension sessions on Friday evenings in the code of rules re 
ported by the Committze on Rules composed of 3 Democrats and 
2 Republicans, butsuch provision was incorporated in the House 
having been first moved by Mr. PICKLER, Republican, from 
South Dakota. 

But about as well might there have been no Friday evening 
sessions, for so unfriendly has been the Democratic majority o! 
the House, or, to speak more accurately, so unfriendly has been 
a portion of that majority and so bent upon obstructive tactics, 
that very little has been accomplished. The rules were adopted 
on Thursday, February 4. Friday, February 5, there was n 
evening session. Friday, February 12, no evening session: the 
House adjourned at 5 o’clock on motion of Mr. Cops of Ala- 
bama, a Democrat. Friday, February 19, no evening session. 
House adjourned at 4:27 p. m. on motion of Mr. K1ILGorg, from 
Texas, another Democrat. 

February 26. There was an evening session, but the entire even- 
ing was occupied in haggling over one bill, viz, House bill 72:3, 
granting a pension of $12 per month to Sarah L. Henderson, an 
army nurse. Not only the whole of this evening but the whole 
of twoevenings thereafter,viz, March 4and March 11, were wasted 
on this bill, and it was not till Friday evening, March 18, that the 
bill was reported favorably by the Committee of the Whole; but 
it was not allowed to pass theHouse that night, nor did any pri- 
vate pension bill pass the House till long after that time. Now, 
I can not go through the entire list of Friday evening meetings. 
These six are a fair sample for the whole session. 

The opportunity of six Friday evening sessions was frittered 
away and not a bill passed. In the last House, Republican, of 
course, it was the custom to pass from twenty to forty bills eac) 
evening. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that the character of the bill to pension 
Sarah L. Henderson, over which Democratic statesmen for so 
long a time disported themselves, may be understood, I will read 
the House report upon the bill: 

HOUSE REPORT. 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. K 
723) granting a pension to Sarah L. Henderson, submit the following repor' 

Sarah lL. Henderson, in February, 1862, was appointed and duly commis 
sioned as anurse in the United States hospital service, by Rev. Samuel P 
Sloane, under authority from the United States Sanitary Commission, and 
was first assigned to duty in the United States hospital at Davenport, Iowa 
She served there nearly one year. She was next assigned to duty by James 
E. Yeatman, president of the Western Sanitary Commission, in Lawson gen 
eral hospital, at St. Louis, Mo., January 16, 1863, where she served till Apri! 
1863, when her health gave way and she was discharged. 

This service record, so far as Lawson general hospital is concerned, is es 
tablished by report from the War Department on file with this case. The 
prior service at United States hospital in Davenport, Iowa, is supported di 
rectly by the affidavit of Mrs. Henderson herself, and indirectly supported b) 
various organizations, which, under seal, state her service as covering fifteen 
months during years 1862 and 1863. Among the associations so stating are 
Hervey Dix Post, No. 37!, Grand Army of the Republic, and Woman’s Re- 
lief Corps, No. 69, both under the jurisdiction uf said organizations in Iowa 

The good standing and character of this lady are attested by numerous 





associations, among them being the two above named, and the Clayton 
County (lowa) Veterans’ Association. The same is cordially attested by 
Mrs. Clara Nichols, division president Women’s Relief Corps for Iowa. 

The same organizations, as well as the affidavit of Mrs. Henderson herself, 
support the fact that Mrs. Sarah L. Henderson is in destitute circumstances 
and greatly in need of the relief asked; also that she is past 71 years of age 
and in very feeble health. 

Your committee regard a case of this kind as being as much entitled to 
their support and favor as any other branch of the military service, and 
therefore report the bill back with the recommendation that it do pass after 
amending the same by striking out the word ‘‘twenty,’’ in the fifth line of 


rate of $12 per month.”’ 
A SCENE FOR GODS AND MEN. 

Now, here was a ‘‘feeble” old lady over 71 years old, in “ desti- 
tute circumstances,” with probably the poorhouse only alittle way 
off, who in her prime had watched with and nursed the sick and 
wounded of the late war and only left the service when her 
‘health gave way;” and yet this Democratic House spent three 
whole evenings and part of another deciding whether this hos- 
pital nurse should have a pension of $12permonth. Some raised 
points of order, others ‘‘no quorum,” and others still made long 
speeches to kill time and, if possible, prevent this poor woman 


whose hand held the cup of cold water to the fever-parched lips | 


of the Union soldier from receiving the bounty of the Govern- 
ment for this more than human, this divine service. And this 
is Democratic statesmauship! Noconclusion till the fourth even- 
ing on the momentous question of a pension to this heroic, kind- 
hearted, feeble, destitute old lady! Surely this was a scene, 
these deliberations, for ‘‘gods and men,” for Browning’s ‘‘ dy- 
nasty of dead gods” and for the ‘‘ men” of the Democratic party. 
For no other kind of gods nor any other class of men. 


THE DEMOCRACY ALARMED. 
But as I said, I can not go through the whole list of Friday 


56 private pension acts had become laws asagainst 849 during the 
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Invalid Pensions but two hundred and four reports have been 
made. 

PRIVATE PENSION BILLS TO THE REAR: WAR CLAIMS TO THE FRONT 

Not so, however, with war claims,which swarm upon the Cal- 
endar thick as the frogs and lice of Egypt, there being eight 
hundred and ninety-three bills favorably reported. 

The amount involved in these bills can not be definitely ascer- 


said bill, and inserting in its stead the word “ twelve,” so as to read, ‘‘at the tained, but from a careful estimate by the gentleman from Mich- 


igan [Mr. BELKNAP], 4 member of War Claims Committee, 
he says they carry over $400,000,000, while bills and petitions 
not yet acted on before that committee involve the payment 
of over $500,000,000, including the refund of the cotton tax, 
some $65,000,000. 

Mr. Speaker, in the language of a prominent Treasury official, 


| ‘* If the House of Representatives, with its Democratic majority 


of 140, will do this ‘in the green,’ what will it do ‘in the dry,’ 
when it shall have secured the Senate and the Presidency?” 
Mr. Speaker, our Democratic friends bewail the large ap- 
propriations for pensions and of late have much to say about an 
EMPTY TREASURY. 
It is true $150,000,000 for pensions and $500,000,000 in the ag- 
gregate for Government expenditures is no small sum and can 


not be paid unless in some way we can get that amountof money 


into the Treasury. Money does not flow into the Treasury by 


| observation, but only as the result of a settled financial and eco- 


nomic policy. ; 
To make the matter plain and practical, the old soldier can 


| not receive his pension unless there is money in the Treasury to 


pay it. How is the Government to raise revenue for this pur- 


| pose? Now, in answer to this question let me quote from my re- 


first session of the last Congress with Tom REED’s Republican | 


business House. This was truly an appailing difference. The 
Democratic leaders were filled with fear. They saw at a glance 


that such a record would betray too clearly the innate unfriend- | 


liness of the Democracy to the soldier, and it was resolved that 
opposition to private pension bills must cease and as many as pos- 
sible be put through before adjournment, thenimminentany day. 
A new-born zeal for the old soldier at once became strangely 
apparent, and at the very next Friday evening session 65 bills were 
reported favorably from the Committee of the Whole; and the 
next Friday evening, the last of the session, 105 bills were re- 
ported from the Committee of the Whole. 
GRAND DISPLAY OF DEMOCRATIC STATESMANSHIP. 
Think of it, 105 bills, almost twice as many acted upon favorably 


months. What a Friday evening session! The spectacle was 


grotesque in the extreme. Every member who had a pension | Not at all, Mr. Chairman, not at all. A Republican Congress 


bill wanted to get it through, and every Democrat, including 
those who had before opposed all pension legislation, wanted the 
bill to gothrough. Inshort, everybody, including the presiding 
officer, tumbled to the work of passing pension bills. It was 
necessary to make decent the pension record of this Democratic 


. a) are 7 S bi i “od | * ; : : ° ‘ 
House. All restraints were removed and 105 billswereconsidered | get, which, while it fostered our industries, raised money to pay 
and disposed of in one hundred and fifty minutes; less than a | 


minute and a half toa bill. Here was another grand display of 
Democratic statesmanship in this heroic attempt of the Demo- 
cratic party tosave its distance and make something of a record 
in the private pension business. 

In the unseemly haste and confusion of shooting a bill through 
every minute and a half, it seems that two bills were acted on 
favorably which had not even been reported to the House by the 
committee, so eager was the panic-stricken Democracy to do 
something for the soldier. 

OLD SOLDIERS NOT EASILY FOOLED. 


But, Mr. Speaker, the old soldier is not easily fooled. He is 
not satisfied with this tardy, spasmodic interest in his affairs. 
He knows very well the unfriendly record of the Democratic 

arty to pensioners, and he knows also the constant, unwavering 
riendship of the Republican party and will cling to it to the 
last as his only hope. But enough as to the private pension leg- 
islation of the present Congress, except to say that of the one 
hundred and seventy bills reported to the House on the last 
two Friday evenings some 69 passed the House in season for 
action by the Senate and received the approval ot the President, 
making a total of 125, against 849 in the first session of the last 
Congress. Keepthatin mind. A portion of the rest passed the 
House on the very last day of the session, too late for action by 
the Senate, and a balance of thirty-five are still on the House 
Calendar as unfinished business. 

The session has been practically a failure as to private pension 
bills. Not only have few gone through the House, but out of 
nineteen hundred and nineteen bills referred to Committee on 





evening sessions. Letitsuttice that on the 20th day of July only | marks upon the pension appropriation bill when before the 


House in March last: $12,000,000 less than the sum estima‘ed by 
the Department. 

Mr. Speaker, the billion-dollar Congress not only had the cour- 
age to make necessary appropriations, but, true to its pledges 
to the old soldier, it passed the dependent pension bill; under 
which three-quarters of a million beneficiaries, including widows 
and dependent parents, will go upon the rolls. Remember this 
pension bill was a Republican measure, passed by a Republican 
Congress. Though some Democrats voted for it, 71 voted against 
it, but, to the credit of the Republican party, not a Republican 
name can be found recorded againstit. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side. ] 

The dependent pension act, calling with other pension legis- 
lation for $150,000,000 next year, and the other doings of the bil- 
lion-dollar Congress have thrown certain Democratic financiers 


; . ; . , . | into great apprehension about an empty Treasury; and one of 
ina single evening as had passed during the whole previous eight | at ps ae 


these, the gentleman from Missouri {[Mr. DOCKERY], told us the 
other day that there was an actual deficiency in the Treasury. 


never yet made expenditure without providing revenue to meet 
that expenditure. 
PENSIONS AND PROTECTION 
Like the First Congress, which, onone page of the statute book, 
put a liberal pension law, and on another page a protective tarift 


pensions and other expenses of the Government, so the last Con- 
gress, the ‘‘ billion-dollar Congress,” a Republican Congress, put 
on one page of the statute the dependent pension act, and on 
another page the McKinley bill: and the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment are ample to pay pensions and all other expenditures. 
[ Applause. ] . 

What better justification does the *‘ bil’ion-dollar Congress “ 
need than to be found doing precisely the same things, only ona 
grander scale, that were done by the First Congress and in pre- 
cisely the same way? [{Applause.| 

What better platform does the Republican party want than that 
upon which the First Congress stood? 

A deficit! Not at all, Mr. Chairman, if the Democratic party 
will let the tariff alone. But, should the bill putting wool on 
the free list, and reducing the duty on woolen manufactures, 
lately reported to the House by the Democratic Committee on 
Ways and Means, become a law, it would doubtless produce a 
deficiency in the Treasury, as it would reduce the revenues 


| $28,000,000 annually in round numbers, and at the same time 


would take at least 36,000,090 annually out of the pockets of the 
sheep-owners of the country. 

And yet this Democratic House proposes to pass this free-wool 
bill, almost certain to create a deficiency, for it is true there is 
now no considerable surplus of revenue. It proposes also, by 
the insufficient allowance of money in the bill before the House 
for the payment of pensions, to visit $12,000,000 of that deficiency 
upon the pensioners of the country. Mr. Chairman, the old 
soldiers and the farmers will tell you at the polls next fall what 
they think of these two propositions. [Applause.] 
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The Democratic **‘Reform” House—The Wide Gulf Between 
Democratic Promise and Performance. 


REMARKS 


HON. NELSON DINGLEY, Jr., 
@F MAINE, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 5, 1892. 

The House having under consideration the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7520) making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, and for 
other purposes— 

Mr. DINGLEY said: 

Mr.SPEAKER: The Democratic House whose first session closes 
to-day affords the most conspicuous illustration of political bank- 
ruptcy that has been presented for more than thirty years. 

Elected nearly two years ago under a temporary stampede, 
caused by most reckless misrepresentations of the grand work of 
the Republican Fifty-first Congress, this House, having a Demo- 


cratic majority of more than 140, assembled eight months ago to | 


redeem the pledges made in the campaign that the appropria- 
tions should be reduced at this session at least sixty millions 
below those made at the corresponding session of the Fifty-first 
Congress, styled in derision by our Democratic friends the ‘‘ bil- 
lion-dollar ”’ Congress; and that, so far as the House wa3 con- 
cerned, unceasing war should be made uy.on the McKinley tariff, 
which, as it was charged, had increased the cost of all the neces- 
saries of life, and that asweeping measure of tariff reform would 
be presented, which would make acountry, ruined under Repub- 


_lican rule, riso phoenix-like from its ashes and blossom with pros- 


perity. 
To give especial prominence to the réle of ‘‘ economy ” which 
this House with over 140 Democratic majority had promised to 

lay,as soon as it was organized the gentleman from Indiana 
Mr. HOLMAN], who hai been made the Moses who was to lead 
the Democracy as far away as possible from the alleged wicked 
extravagance of the ‘‘ billion-dollar” Congress, Game forward 
with a resolution proclaiming the stern purpose of the majority 
to el, cut down expenditures and blaze a path of economy 
which should effectively serve the Democratic party in the ap- 
proaching campaign. 

After a session of eight months, during which almost nothing 
has been accomplished beyond passing the appropriation bills, 
we are now able to compare the appropriations by this House at 
the present session for the fiscal year 1893, with those made at 
the first session of the so-called ‘ billion-dollar ” Congress for 
the fiscal year 1891. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] states these fig- 
ures as follows: 

1893. 
Total appropriations for 1893 at this session, including $15,885,593 
NI nisin dae Nikkcdinkn ciudatbn tend Hib aciass Ube bea ee iain brie nk #507, 701, 380 
including permanent and indefinite appropriations. 
1891, 


Total appropriations for 1891 made at the first session of the Fifty- 
first Congress, including deficiency of $38,617,447 for 1890 _...... 494, 456, 248 


Including permanent and indefinite appropriations alleged to be $131,324, 132. 
PRESENT HOUSE BEATS THE * BILLION-DOLLAR CONGRESS.” 

Thus even the gentleman from Indiana admits that the total 
appropriations made at this first session of the Fifty-second Demo- 
cratic ‘‘economical ” Congress are nearly $508,000,000, $13,245,132 
larger than those made at the first session of the Fifty-first Re- 
publican “extravagant” Congress. The Democratic ‘ reform” 
Congress has itself become something more than a “‘ billion-dol- 
lar” Congress. 

But as a matter of fact the actual increase is much more than 
this. In order to make the appropriations for 1891 foot up $494,- 
456,248, the gentleman from Indiana includes in his summary of 

rmanent and indefinite appropriations not only $37,547,135 for 
interest, but also $48,913,025 for sinking fund and $23,000,000 for 
bank-redemption fund, both of which sums are on account of the 
reduction of the principal of the debt, and not for current expendi- 
tures. Deducting the last two items amounting to $71,913,025, 
and the actual regular annual appropriations, including expendi- 
tures under the head of permanent and indefinite appropriations, 
were in 1891 only $422,543,223. There should also be deducted 
from this $8,834,079, the balance of pension deficiency appropria- 
tion unexpended and covered into the Treasury, thus leaving 
the actual appropriations for 1891 only $413,709,144. 

And deducting in the same manner from the gross appropria- 
tions for 1893, $49,117,230 estimated for the sinking fund and 
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$9,500,000 estimated for the bank-redemption fund, both amount- 
ing to $58,617,230, and the actual regular annual appropriations 
including estimates under the head of permanent and indefinite 
appropriations, are $449,084,150; or $35,375,006 more than those 
for 1891. 

If to this be added $14,547,135, the difference between the in- 
terest payment in 1891 and 1893, and we have $49,922,141 as the 
actual excess of the appropriations of 1893 above 1891 for all pur- 
poses outside of interest and reduction of debt. 

Even deducting the incvease of pension appropriations for 1893 
over 1891, and there still remains an increase of nearly $28,000,- 
000 in the appropriations for 1893 outside of interest, pensions, 
and reduction of debt, over the appropriations for 1891. 


A PROMISING BUT NOT A PERFORMING PARTY. 


Gentlemen on the other side have said, on the theory that 
‘* Man never is but always to bs blest,” under Democratic policy, 
that while it is true that the appropriations at this first session 
of the present Congress are larger than those made at the cor- 
responding session of the last Congress, whose extravagance 
they have made the theme of platform speeches and convention 
resolutions, yet that next session, when their appropriations will 
be compared with the second session of the last Congress, they will 
be able to show large reductions. 

I can safely predict, Mr. Chairman, that they will do, tha’ 
taey can do, nothing of the kind. Why, hardly a dollar’s ap 
propriation has been made at this session for necessary new pub- 
lic buildings and light-houses. Nearly all appropriations have 
been held back till next session, after election. Bills are now 
on te Calendar involving nearly $12,000,000 expenditures for 
necessary public buildings and light-houses, and they will be 
passed at the next session. 

Not only that, but the deficiencies at the next session, in con- 
sequence of inadequate appropriations made at this session for 
ordinary current objects, will be larger than they have ben for 
several years. 

The gentleman from Indiana has stated that the appropria- 
tions at the second session of the Fifty-first Congress for 182 
were $541,230,672. But he reaches this sum not only by charg- 
ing up $4,117,270 to the sinking fund, $16,500,000 to the bank-re- 
demption fund (both of which are simply debt-reduction items, 
and $23,378,988 for interest on debt, but also by charging up the 
whole (instead of the part paid) of the refund of direct tax to 
that year, and many other excessive items, and especially by 
charging to 1892 the $38,699,747 deficiency appropriation made 
at that session for 1891, and to 1891 the $38,617,449 deficiency ap- 
propriation made at the first session for 1890. 

Applying the deficiencies where they belong, and even on the 
basis of the figures alopted by the gentleman from Indiana, the 
appropriations for 1892 are $541 230,672, less $38,617,449 deficiency 
for the previous year, or $502,613,223, to which is to be added 
$14,975,593, the deficiency appropriation made at the present 
session for 1892, less $910,000 contained in it for census work in 
1893, making the appropriations for 1892, on the basis of the fig- 
ures adopted by the gentleman from Indiana, $517,588,815. 

But this is too large, as the actual expenditures under the 
head of permanent and indefinite appropriations and refund of 
direct tax were in 1892 about $10,000,060 less than the gentle- 
man from Indiana places them, leaving the grossappropriations 
for 1892, including estimates for sinking fund and bank redemp- 
tion fund, about $507 588,815, or substantially the same on the face 
as the gross appropriations at the first session of the present Con- 
gress. The actual net appropriations, however, deducting $65,- 
617,270, estimated for sinking fund and bank redemption fund, 
are only $441,968,545, or about $7,000,000 less than the net appro- 
priations for 1893. 

It is probable, however, that the gross appropriations of the 
next session of the present Congress will be as largeif not larger 
than at the present session, notwithstanding there will be no 
river and harbor bill, not only for the reason that the deficiencies 
will be larger and that the appropriations for necessary public 
buildings, light-houses, etc., held back at this session, must 
come in then, but also for the reason that the present Congress 
has adopted the policy of withholding appropriations at this ses- 
sion for buildings, fortifications, war vessels, and river and har- 
bor improvements authorized, and giving instead to public of- 
ficers the right to enter into contracts which at the next session 


| we must begin to provide for. 


THE ‘*REFORM’’ HOUSE HAS ‘‘MORTGAGED THE FUTURE.” 


I call attention to the remarks of the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. HOLMAN] when the conferenc2 report on the naval appro- 
priation bill, which authorized a contract for a battle ship, but 
made no appropriation for it, was under consideration in the 
House. Said Mr. HOLMAN: 


The bills that are now passed, including the river and harbor bill and the 
fortification bill, including this bill, with the appropriations of this ‘* slush 








— 


money ” provided for in the river and harbor bill of the first session of the 
last Congress, will reach nearly $75,000,000, to become a charge upon your 
Treasury in the early future, in addition to the enormous sums of money we 
are directly appropriating. 

Iconcede that the Senate amendment only increasesthe amount of direct 
approgeees $66,000; but the charges it makes upon the Treasury in the 
early future are indefensible. You can only maintain the purity and honor 
of your Government, its integrity and frugality, by paying as you go; and the 
Republican party itself, profligate as it may be, in former years did not hes- 
itate when it provided for a ship of war, or any other form of expenditure 
except the permanent appropriations, to appropriate the money at the time, 
so that the country could understand what Congress was doing, what 
charges We Were making upon the Treasury 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. COGSWELL] the other day could 
hardly be condemned for saying we were hiding appropriations in the 
pills; hiding them by mortgaging the future with contracts to be hereafter 
executed, instead of an open appropriation of the money at once, although 
his party inaugurated this fatal system in the first session of the Fifty-first 
Congress. 

Gentlemen, this system only began substantially two years ago, and now I 
reiterate that if this bill becomes a law nearly $75,000,000 will have been fast- 
ened upon yo:." Treasury by the last Congress and this which does not ap- 
pear as yet uy... the face of your appropriation bills but must be appropriated 
in the early future. 


In the face of the declaration of the gentleman from Indiana 
that this House at the present session has fastened upon the 
Treasury obligations amounting to $75,000,000 te be met here- 
after, I am sure that the attempt to create the impression that 
appropriations will be largely reduced at the next session will 
not meet with any credence by the people. 

PLEADING THE ‘“‘BABY ACT.” 

Gentlemen on the other side have undertaken to charge the 
responsibility for the large appropriations by the present Dem- 
ocratic House to the legislation of the last Congress, but I am 
sure that no legislation of the last Congress fastened on the 


Treasury afraction of the obligations which the gentleman from | 


Indiana alleges have been fastened upon it by the present Dem- 
ocratic House. 

Indeed, I am not aware that there was any legislation by the 
last Congress outside of the 
relief to totally-disabled Union soldiers in need, which increased 
the obligations of the Government, except that providing for a 


ension legislation that tendered | 


bounty to encourage the production of sugar in this country | 


(under which about $7,000,090 has been expended the past year) 
and that providing more liberal mail pay to encourage the es- 
tablishment of American steamship lines to foreign countries 
(under which about one million will be expended this year); and 
notwithstanding this Democratic House has been in session 
over seven months, no bill has been passed here proposing to 
repeal either. 

Oh! no, gentlemen, composing the 140 Democratic majority of 
this House, you can not shirk your responsibility in that way: 
neither can you plead the ‘* baby act,” assevera! gentlemen on the 
other side have already endeavored to, by charging that the 86 
Republicans of the House have compelled 240 Democrats to vote 
extravagant appropriations. The Republicans of the House have 
simply voted for appropriations necessary to carry on the Gov- 
ernment, and have refused, so far as their votes were concerned, 
to countenance the policy of withholding necessary appropria- 
tions to make a mere show of economy, before election, when by 


so doing the Government would be crippled and deficiencies cre- | 


ated that must be provided after election. 
In directions where economy could be wisely enforced, like 
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1890, every dollar of which was used for payment of principal of 


appropriations for river and harbor improvements of doubtful | 
utility, or for Southern war claims which crowd the Calendar | 


and the Court of Claims to an extent that may well cause alarm, 
I have not observed any special desire on the other side as a 
whole to guard the Treasury. 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES. 


Mr. Speaker, I am aware that not only the unexampled 
growth of the country, demanding increased postal and commer- 
cial facilities, but also and espe sially the burdens arising from 
the war to crush rebellion, have increased our expenditures. 


Our system of relying for defense in time of war on citizen vol- | 


unteers rather than on a regular army has made a large and in- 
creasing pension expenditure necessary and just, although even 
this is more economical than the support of a regular army. 

But it should be remembered that our expenditures to be met 
by taxation are by no means so large as our method of making 
and stating appropriations would seem to indicate. When it is 
affirmed that the gross appropriations for 1891 and 1892 were 
nearly a billlion dollars (as the appropriations by this Congress 
for 1893and 1894 will be), it should be borne in mind that this sum 
is not the real cost to the Treasury of maintaining the Govern- 
ment for these two years. 
000—$300,000,000 less than a billion; and indeed really only $650,- 
000,000, or $325,000,000 per annum after deducting refunds and 
drawbacks, which are only matters of bookkeeping. 

Of the billion dollars said to be appropriated for those two 
years about $98,000,000 was for sinking fund, which is only a mode 
of paying the principal of our war debt. In addition, $39,500,000 
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was to take the place of the bank redemption fund of $54,000,900, 
| which was covered into the Treasury under the act of July 14, 


debt. And still further $136,000,000 represents simply that por- 
tion of the cost of the postal service which was paid by postal 
revenue and is a matter of bookkeeping simply. Several mil- 
lions represent the half of the District of Columbia appropria- 
tion which is repaid by the District itself. 

Thus, while in our method of appropriating. the appropria- 
tions seem to indicate an annual expenditure from the Treas- 
ury for the support of the Government of about $500,000,000, yet 
as a matter of fact the actual annual expenditure is more than 
$150,000,000 less than that. 

RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 

The receipts and expenditures of the Government for the last 
fiscal year—that ended June 30, 1892—the year for which the 
gentleman from Indiana would have us understand $541,230,672 
was appropriated, were as follows: 


RECEIPTS. : EXPENDITURES. 
CRO... nk cliiaidonene $177, 883,034 | Civil and miscellaneous #00, 933, 492 
Internal revenue......... 153,543,255 | War, including rivers and 


) | eee eh 
| Navy, including new ves- 
By Re ited jie ces Fo . 
| Indians, including pur- 


Miscellaneous ...........-. 22, 529, 175 46, 897, 243 


29, 176, 195 


| chase of Indian lands... 11, 145, 985 
QQ... eS oe 134, 583, 045 
Interest on war debt___- 23, 378, £88 


OC asks shenteetde 353, 955, 464 Petar .... 


Surplus, $8,839,516. 

In other words, a revenue of $353,955,464, derived from duties 
on imports, internal taxeson tobacco and whisky and from public 
lands and other miscellaneous sources, paid our entire Govern- 
ment expenditures, including interest on debt, pensions, etc., for 
the fiscal year 1892, and at the end of the year there was a sur- 
plus of receipts above expenditures of $8,839,516; and that, too, 
in the face of the fact that the McKinley tariff reduces taxation 
about $60,000,000 annually. 

NO INCREASE OF EXPENDITURES FOR OLD OBJECTS. 

In response to the charge so frequently made that ths annual 
expenditures of the Government have been increased from $2.17 
per inhabitant in 1860 to $9, or $12, as a Senator from Ark:insas 
|Mr. BERRY] estimated a few days ago, it is sufficient to say that 
these official figures show that the expenditures for the last fiscal 
year, including interest on debt, pensions, etc., were, in round 
numbers, only $345,000,000, of which nearly $20,000,000 was re- 
funds and repayments—a simple matter of bookkeeping —leav- 
ing, as I have already said, the actual expenlitures to be paid 
by taxation about $325,000,000, or $5 p2r inhabitant, against an 
average annual tax of $11 per inhabitant to maintain the impe- 
rial Government of Great Britain. 

But it should be borne in mind that of this $325,0)0,000 the 
following sums were expended for objects imposed upon the 
country by the war of the rebellion: 

Pensions to Union soldiers----....----.-.-.------- $134, 583, 045 

Interest on war debt------- 5g AT ac pad ah alta te nc 23, 378, 988 

Bounty, back pay, soldiers’ homes, etc., including 
expenses of collection of internal-revenue tax. 


17, 037, 967 


| ee ey ae ee 175, 000, 000 
or $2.70 per inhabitant, leaving an expenditure of $150,000,090, 
or $2.30 per inhabitant, for ordinary objects of government. 

Inasmuch as the Government now underiakes hundreds of ob- 
jects to promote the public interests which it did not undertake 
ba‘ore the war. among which are the maintenance of agricul- 
tural colleges, agricultural experiment stations, and the life- 
saving service On our coasts, it is evident that the annual ex- 
penditure per inhabitant for the same objects only that Govern- 
ment appropriated money for before war would fall considerably 
below $2. Such facts as these show how groundless are the 





| charges made of profligate expenditures. 


The real cost has been only $700,000,- | 


The expenditures for the fiscal year 1891, including interest, 
eté., were in round numbers $355,000,0)0, and the revenue for 
that year $17,339,762 more than the expenditures. 

And while I am upon this sub-ectof the condition of the Treas- 
ury, I may add that on the Ist of July, 1892, there was a surplus 
of $26,672,377 in the Treasury and dep >sitory institutions, and 
in addition $23,395,413 subject to check by ‘he Government dis- 
bursing officers to pay current expenditures, making a working 
balances of about $50,009,000. 

Inasmuch as the Secretary of the Treasu«y estimates that the 
| revenue for the fiscal year upon vhich we have entered will be 
| $13,000,000 more than for last year, it will be seen that the re- 
| ceipts for the present year will meet all expenditures of the 
| Government for 1893, even if they prove t> be $20,000,000 more 
than last year. 
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DEMOCRATIC AND REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATION CONTRASTED. 

[ have on several occasions heard inthis House, Mr. Speaker, 
assertions that the Cleveland Administration saved a large sur- 
plus by its superior economy—economy unknown to the Re- 
publican Administration which preceded it, and that this sur- 
plus has been * wasted” by the present Republican Adminis- 
tration. 

There is not the slightest foundation for this assertion, for as 
a matter of fact the expenditures under the four years of the 
Cleveland Administration, outside of payments for interest on 
and principal of the public debt, were $67,457 ,895 larger than under 
the four years of the Gartield-Arthur Administration. This by 
nd means proves extravagance on the part of the Cleveland Ad- 
ministration; it simply shows that expenditures on the whole 
increase with the population, business, and wealth of the coun- 
try. 

‘Every dollar of surplus in the Treasury accumulated during 
the Cleveland Administration, as well us during other Adminis- 
trations, has been used in reducing the principal of the public 
debt. Since March 4, 1889, when President Harrison was in- 
augurated, there has been applied to the reduction of the prin- 
cipal of the war debt $259,000,000, leaving the interest-bearing 
debt at the present time only $585,000,000, of which about $25,- 
000,000 bears interest at 2 per cent per annum and is payable at 
the p'easure of the Government—the lowest rate of interest for 
which any Government ever made a loan—and nearly $560,000,- 
000 bears interest at 4 percent and is payable in 1907. The pay- 
ments on account of reduction of debt were $125,390,527 in the 
fiscal year 1891, and $37,587,720 in 1892. 

‘TARIFF REFORM’ BY DEMOCRATIC HOUSE. 

Mr. Chairman, I must hasten to other matters which I propose 
to notice briefly. The failure of the present House to redeem 
any of its pledges of ‘‘economy” has been supplemented by an 
even more conspicuous failure to present any “ tariff reform ” 
rolicy to take the place of the McKinley tariff, which was so 
roundly denounced in ths campaign of 1890. 

Instead of formulating any consistent tariff policy to enable 
the country to judge what the Democratic party means by tariff 
reform, this Democratic House with over 140 Democratic majority 
has simply reported and passed contradictory bills, touching only 
half a dozen of the twenty-five hundred articles on the tariff lists. 

One of these bills places the farmer’s wool—his finished prod- 
uct—on the free list, while at the same time it retains protective 
duties on cloth—the wool manufacturer’s finished product—so far 
as all goods used by the masses are affected, although it leaves 
inadequate protection on fine goods used by the well-to-do. That 
is f:ee trade for the farmer and protection for the manufacturer. 

Other bil!s passed by the House place on the free list binder- 
twine, tin plate (after October, 1894), cotton ties and bagging, 
and machinery to make cotton-bagging, all finished manufac- 
tures, while they retain the same protective duties as at present 
on pig iron, iron ore, and coal, the raw materials from which 
these finished products are made. This is free manufactured 
products and protected raw materials, and so far as manufac- 
tured products are concerned applies tothem the free-trade or, 
what is the same thing, revenue-only doctrine clearly enunci- 
ated by the recent Democratic platform adopted at Chicago. 

This is the whole of the Democratic scheme of tariff reform 
enacted by the present Democratic House with a Democratic 
ma ority of over 140. The free-wool bill is designed for the 
latitude of New England, where it will be held up to cover the 
failure to redeem the pledges for free coal and free iron ore made 
by the Democratic leaders of that section, and as evidence that 
the Democratic party really favors free ‘‘raw materials” and 
protected manufactures, notwithstanding its recent platform, 
while the remainder of the scheme is designed for the West and 
South, where it will be presented as evidence that the Demo- 
cratic party proposes to wipe out protective duties on all manu- 
factured products. 

So conspicuous a failure of the Democratic House of 140 ma- 
jority to present any policy of tariff legislation as a substitute 
for the McKinley tariff, which they had so roundly denounced 
as ‘‘robbery” in every paragraph and line, is to be explained 
only on the theory that the Democratic leaders see that the peo- 
ple of the country have already recognized the mendacity of the 
assaults made on it in the campaign of 1890, and have come to 
see that it embodies a policy which is increasing the prosperity 
of the country. It is significant that a Democratic House, with 
140 Democratic majority, in the face of an approaching national 
election, has not dared to present a complete tariff policy which 
the people could compare with the McKinley tariff. 

When it is borne in mind that the workings of the McKinley 
tariff, which in its general features embodies the Republican 
policy of protection, during the twenty-two months since it went 
into effect, have most effectually demolished every one of the as- 
saults which were so recklessly made upon it, it is perhaps no 
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wonder that the Democratic leaders reached the conclusion that 
it would be unwise for this Democratic House to pass any com- 
prehensive measure of so-called “‘ tariff reform” which could be 
contrasted with the McKinley tariff by the voters of this coun- 
try. 

‘What have been the actual workings of the McKinley tariff? 

1. Instead of ‘‘ strangling ” our foreign trade it has increased 
it, and given to the country the largest volume of exports and 
imports and the largest per capita evey known in the history of 
the country. The imports and exports for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1892, reached the enormous aggregate of $1,857,724,910, 
or $28.32 per capita, against an average per capita from 1876 to 
1890 of $25.30, and only $17.08 per capita under the revenue tar- 
iff from 1847 to 1861. 

Our imports were $827,391,284, or $12.61 per capita, in 1892, 
against $11.63 per capita from 1876 to 1890, and only $9.35 from 
1847 to 1861. Our imports in the year previous to the passage 
of the new tariff (1896) were $745,131,652. 

Our exports were $1,030,335,626, or $15.71 per capita, in 1892, 
of which $237,665,370 were manufactures, against $13.57 per 
capita from 1876 to 1890, and only $7.73 from 1847 to 1861. Our 
imports the year previous to the passage of the new tariff were 
$845 293,828. 

The balance of trade-in our favor, 7. ¢., excess of exports ove: 
imports, was $202,944,342 in 1892. 

z. The proportion of imports admitted free of duty, comprising 
all of the articles which we can not produce, was never befor. 
so large as they have been in the last fiscal year. The value of 
the free goods imported was $460,562,153—55.88 per cent—and of 
the dutiable goods $363,649,727. The per cent of free goods in 
1889, under the tariff of 1883, was only 34.81 per cent; under the 
proposed Miils bill was 34 per cent: and under the revenue tariff 
of 1846 only 12 per cent. 

The average duty on all imports, free and dutiable, was the 
past year only 20.65 per cent; under the tariff of 1846, 21 percent: 
under the proposed Mills bill 27 per cent, and under the tariff of 
1883 it was 30per cent. 

The average duty on dutiable goods alone under the McKinley 
tariff was 46.8 per cent, almost exactly the same as under the 
tariff of 1883, and only 4 per cent more than was proposed by the 
Mills bill. 

3. While the aggregate imports have increased in consequence 
of the increase of imports of articles placed on the free list 
which we do not produce here, like sugar, jute, etc., yet the im- 
ports of articles which we can and ought to make for ourselves 
have largely declined. Our total imports of dutiable manufac- 
tured goods in 1889, the year before the new tariff went into ef- 
fect, compared with 1891, mainly under the new tariff, were as 
follows: 
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Inasmuch as we consumed more of these manufactured goods 
in 1891 than we did in 1889, it follows that more than $73,000,000 
foreign invoice value, probably $100,000,000 domestic value, were 
manufactured in 1891 in this country that would have been made 
abroad if it had not been for the new tariff. At least 100,000 
working men were required to make thess goods here, so that 
the opportunities and a demand for labor in this country were 
enlarged to this extent by the McKinley tariff. 

4. In consequence of this increased demand for labor, united 
with the fact that protection placed competition on the basis of 
American wages for labor and the American standard of labor, 
according to a recentcareful investigation made by authority o! 
the Finance Committee of the Senate, and conceded to be accu- 
rate by Mr. CARLISLE, the wages of labor have on the average in- 
creased from September, 1889, to May, 1892, three-fourths of 1 per 
cent, and at the same time the cost of living declined 3.4 per cent. 
This made the actual increase of wages in this period of seven- 
teen months 4.15 per cent. Assuming $600 as the average in- 
come of the 13,000,000 families of the United States, this would 
give an increase of $325,000,000 in their yearly earnings since 
the McKinley tariff took effect. In the same line the census 
shows that in the woolen, cotton, silk, and flax industries in this 
country there was an increase of 17 per cent in wages between 
1880 and 1890, and of 45 per cent since 1860. The wages paid in 
this country average 77 per cent more than those paid in Great 
Britain. 

5. The careful investigations of the Senate committee on the 
prices of two hundred and fifty leading articles show that not- 
withstanding farm products have increased in price 18 per cent, 
yet nearly everything else which enters into the consumption o! 
the average family has decreased in price, so that the cost of liv- 
ing has been reduced 3.4 percent. Notwithstanding the predic- 
tions that the McKinley tariff would increase the prices of man- 









ufactured goods, yet it turns out that nearly every article made 
in this country is from 2 to 5 per cent lower than before the new 
tariff was enacted. Nowonder the Democratic leaders prefer to 
keep up a general denunciation of prctection rather than to formu- 
late a complete tariff measure of their own which the voters of 
the country can compare with the McKinley tariff. 

FAILURE ALL ALONG THE LINE. 

Mr. Chairman, look in whatever direction you will, and “fail- 
ure” is conspicuously written on the record of the Democratic 
party in this conspicuously Democratic House. ‘‘ How not to 
do’ has been the aim of the leaders. How to avoid giving any 
expression which would show the purposes of the party has been 
the study. To reach this result the rules by which the Fifty-first 
Congress achieved for itself the deserved reputation of being a 
business Congress that dared to do something were swept away 
and rules substituted which have enabled a half a dozen mem- 
bers to absolutely stop all -business until thy could be placated. 

Friday evening pension sessions, at whisn at the firs! session 
of the Fifty-first Congress eight huxdred cases of deserving 


‘boys in blue” were afforded .ouef which the general laws | , AP 7 om RRS JUS FOPOTLOS GD GP wiitanar ta eonendnal 
id t erant. have been well nich blocked. and less than | “That no legislation is necessary, that in fact option trading is beneficial 
could not grant, have Dx c 5 a? ers an @ | thatto stop it by law would lead to unfortunste results 


hundred such cases—one case to three Congressional districts— 
have been reached at this session. The country has been saved 
from free coinage of silver by a nearly solid negative Repub- 
lican vote against a Democratic majority of 53 for free silver in 
the face of a Democratic platform at Chicago declaring against 


it. So conspicuous has been the failure of this Democratic | 


House that prominent Democrats have declared, not in private 
but in publie, ‘* Save us from another Democratic House with 140 
Democratic majority!” 


A New Way of Robbing the Farmer—The Washburn-Hatch Raid 
on Agriculture—Money for the Miller, Misery for the Farmer. 


SPEECH 


€ 


F 
HON. MICHAEL D. HARTER, 
OF OHIO, 
IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 6, 1892, 


On the bill (H. R. 7845) defining “options ” and “ fatures,” imposing special | 


taxes on dealers therein, and requiring such dealers and persons engaged | handcuff upon the busines; of the country, is based upon false 


in selling certain products to obtain license, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HARTER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill under discussion, known as the Wash- 
burn-Hatch bill, would not be the occasion of surprise if it ema- 
nated exclusively from the Senator representing the State of 
Minnesota, for he is a well-known believer in special class legis- 
lation, and his associate, Mr. Pillsbury, who is actively inter- 
ested, and who is warmly urging the passage of this bill, is 
known among those who are familiar with the grain and flour 
trade as the agent, manager, and representative of the great 
English syndicate engaged in the manipulation of wheat and its 
products, and at all times strenuously seeking to buy the wheat 
grown by American farmers at the lowest possible price. I say, 


men working together to secure the passage of the bill now be- 
fore us. It does, however, surprise me somewhat to discover 
my very good friend from Missouri [Mr. HaTcH], whom I cred- 
ited with being quite a good deal of a Democrat, engaged in 
advancing the cause of mischievous, meddlesome legislation, of 
which this bill is a type. 

When some weeks ago I heard him on the floor of this House, 
with great energy and force of manner, endeavor to read out 
from the ranks of the Democratic party one of the ablest, truest, 
and most brilliant Democrats in the lower House, simply because 
he insisted, with Thomas Jefferson, that every coined dollar of 
the United States should be worth 100 cents, and that the value 
of the melted metal in a silver dollar should be exactly the same 
as when it bore the stamp of the nation, I felt his Democratic 
underpinning, his Jeffersonian moorings were a trifle uncertain, 
and, anxious as [ am to keep the gentleman from Missouri in the 
Democratic party, liking him as I do personally also, I shall hope 
to convince him that, as a Democrat, and especially as a friend 
of the farmer, it is his duty to withdraw the bill he has presented 
and which he so thoughtlessly recommended to this side of the 
House for its support. 

IT IS A MEDDLESOME, UNNECESSARY, MISCHIEVOUS, INQUISITORIAL BILL 

If there is one principle more firmly fixed in the mind of a 
Democrat or more truly in harmony with our form of govern- 
ment than another, it is that we should have no laws which are 
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not necessary, and that useless, unnecessary, and meddlesome 
legislation, especially legislation which in any way interferes 
with the natural rights of a citizen (unless it is certain to result 
in some great general good), should be discountenanced and op- 
posed. 

The Washburn-Hatch bill is just such an unjustifiable, med- 
dlesome, inguisitorial, undemocratic proposal. Taken from be- 
ginning to end, there is not now upon the statute books of Eng- 
land, France, or Germany an equally despotic law, and Russia 
boasts of only one or two which resemble it, and these Russian 
measures grow out of an unjust, unreasonable, and bitter hatred 
of the Hebrew race; and yet this is the kind of a law our Mis- 
souri friend would have us accept in the year 1892 as intelligent 
Democratic legislation. Despotie and arbitrary as the German 
Government unfortunately is inclined to be under its erratic 
young Emperor, yet this kind of legislation is too unfair, too 
silly, and too meddlesome for Germany, and within a very shori 
time it has been rejected even there, as evidenced in a dispatch 
recently received by Mr. Hamill from Berlin, which says: 

A parliamentary committee has just reported on optiom trading as follows 


ABORTIVE AS WELL AS MEDDLESOME. 

In 1610, in Holland; in 1734, in Great Britain; in 1812, in New 
York, and for fifteen days in 1864 at Washington, this kind of 
legislation had the right of way, but at no other period can I re- 
call, and in each instance it proved as unwise and abortive as it 
would now, if it should pass this House and become a law of the 
United States. 

Next to its being indefensible, meddlesome, and wholly foreign 
to free and intelligent government, I make an objection to it be- 
cause, if the trade which it is aimed at is immoral, as charged, 
this law is a scandalous and disgrace2fu! effort to legalize and con- 
tinue it under taxing restrictions; while if it is not immoral, its 
being singled out for oppressive taxation is an outrage. Mr. 
HATCH may choose either horn of the dilemma which is thus 
placed before him. 

THE FIRST CLAIM MADE FOR If A FALSE ONE. 

My next objection to this bill is, that the very first claim made 
for it is false and misleading. It is said that itis a bill to pro- 
dues revenue, and yet all of us know that the proposed tax of 5 
cents per pound on transactions in cotton, hops, and all hog pred- 
ucts, and 20 cents per bushel on sales of corn, wheat, oats, bar- 
ley, and rye, would absolutely suspend that class of transactions, 


| and therefore not produce any considerable revenue. The whole 


effort then, to put this griping, drastic, unjustifiable legislative 


pretense, and is a fraud upon its face. 
AN UNCONSTITUTIONAL MEASURE. 

In the next place, I denounce the bill because it is unconstitu- 
tional, for it is a direct interference with the rights of the peo- 
ple of the several States. The idea that the United States Gov- 
ernment can prevent any citizen of the State of Ohio from buying 
and selling inside the State of Ohio wheat, corn, pork, or any 
other of the great products of our State, or any representative 
of them, whether substance or shadow, is simply preposterous, 
and the claim that the law is passed for the sake of producing 
revenue would be kicked out of any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion on American soil as incontinently as the Democratic ma- 


| jority in this House should toss this undemocratic measure into 
therefore, it is not a matter of surprise to find these two gentle- | 


the waste basket. 
PLENTY OF LOCAL LAW ON THE SUBJECT NOW. 

[ object to the law, because at Chicago and at Toledo, where 
option trading pure and simple, is charged by the partisans of 
this measure, with doing great harm, they already have ample 
constitutional State legislation in regard toit, and in every other 
State they are quite competent to pass similar laws. Boards of 
trade have also set their faces against it. The proposed meas- 
ure being therefore clearly unnecessary, and the evils complained 
of being subject to other ample remedy, it should not have lee- 
way or house room in this body. 

THE WORLD'S EXPERIENCE WITH CLASS OF LAWS. 

I have said that laws of this character, unreasonable as they 
are in their nature, restrictive and damaging as they would be to 
trade and commerce if they should be enforced, have always 
proved abortive. 

The law of 1810 in Holland never could be enforced; that of 
England of 1734, while it remained in existence for one hundred 
and twenty-five years, was a dead letter from beginning to end. 
The New York State law of 1812 was, if possible, a worse failure, 
and the laws in Ohio and Illinois, to which I have just referred. 
have proven to be of little practical use. 

Daring our civil war a similar absurd idea, that free trade in 
gold was injurious to the couniry, prevailed for a short time. 
Secretary Chase was a victim to this craze, and finally as able a 
man as Senator SHERMAN became a convert, and they passed the 
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memorable antigold speculation law of June 17, 1864, intending | 
by it to reduce the market price of gold. On the contrary, gold | 
shot up in less than fifteen days over 78 cents on the dollar, and | 
in precisely fifteen days after the law was passed it was repealed | 
by Congress, The Democrats in the House and in the Senate 
occupied the same position then that we should occupy to-day 
on this Washburn-Hatch bill, holding that it was an unjust, ill- | 
advised, unreasonable attempt to interfere with the freedom of | 
trade within the limits of the United States, and they were 
found voting against the gold law just as they will be found vot- 
ing against this Washburn-Hatch bill. 
GAMBLING CONTRACTS AND THE COURTS. 

When speaking of the lack of necessity for this kind of legis- 
lation, i ought to have mentioned the fact that the courts con- 
stantly hold that contracts and agreements which the friends of 
this bill speak of as pure gambling contracts are void, and that | 
they can not be enforced, so that the common law in every State | 
in the Unijdn provides an all-sufficient cure in every instance 
where a remedy is needed. Ifthereis anything that a Democrat 
ought to favor it is absolute freedom of trade, both at home and 
abroad, limited solely by the needs of the public Treasury. 

THE WASHBURN-HATCH BILL RANK CLASS LEGISLATION. 

Our Republican friends have for many years sought by al! 
means in their power to cripple, throttle, and destroy our for- 
eign commerce. But they have never advocated any limiting of 
customs or facilities in our domestic trade, as my friend Mr. 
HATCH is proposing to do in this bill. If I understand his posi- 
tion on the tariff, he objects very much to all unnecessary re- 
striction of our foreign trade, and yet in the same voice and with 
the same hand he would limit, indeed crush, liberty of trade at 
home. 

Iam now going to oppose this bill on grounds which should 
have the sympathy and support of every Democrat in this Cham- 
ber, and a man who can assist in this kind of legislation by his 
vote, after the matter has been fairly put before him, should not 
hereafter be looked upon as a Democrat, except in a Pickwickian | 
sense. If he should print placards and hang them around his 
neck proclaiming to those in front and back of him, “I ama) 
Democrat,” he would not be one; if he were to prove a Democratic | 
genealogical record extending away back to the day and hour in 
which Thomas Jefferson opened his infant eyes upon the earth, 
he would still not be entitled to recognition anywhere as a Dem- | 
ocrat, for I proclaim here that any man who is the advocate of | 
class legislation can not have any valid claim to membership in 
the Democratic party, for if we believe in anything it is in the 
greatest good to the greatest number, and in general not in class 
and special legislation. 

This bill singles out special articles and restricts trade in them, 
to the injury of all interested, while speculation in futures in 

»etroleum and stocks, which is quite as common as in wheat and 

og products, is not affected by this bill. Again, it aims to sup- 
press selling of options and futures, but has no word of condem- 
nation or a line of restraint for the buyers of them. The pas- 
sage of this bill and its enforcement would be followed imme- 
diately by another variety of the same kind of speculation. It 
would ba in the form of flour speculation, in which our cunning 
friends, Messrs. WASHBURN and Pillsbury, who have uséd Mr. 
HatTcH to draw their chestnuts out of the fire, would be per- 
fectly free to engage. Again, in the report which Mr. HATCH 
makes to this House, he says: 

It wil result in materially higher prices for the products of the soil. 

This, simply stated, means dearer bread, meat, and clothing. 
Now, not over 28 et cent of the people of the United States pro- 
duce wheat, which is one article this law is intended to advance 
in price; the other 72 per cent are consumers of wheat. It is not 
the business of Congress to make prices either higher or lower 
for any commodity. If it was it would be our duty to make such 
laws as would produce lower prices, because consumers are al- 
ways in the majority, while this law proposes to raise the cost of 
living toall. Therefore I say that it is an unjustifiable and out- 
rageous effort to burden the consumer for the benefit of the pro- 
ducer, and that it is only another sample of the vicious class leg- 
islation which the Democratic party has fought for the last 
twenty or thirty years. 

What is true of wheat is true, and often in a more offensive 
way, of the other articles affected by the bill, and I say here that 
the Democrat who votes for this measure is forever and eternally 
ow from lifting up his voice against a section, paragraph, 
or line or in condemnation of any word or figure in the McKin- 
ley bill from its title down to its doxology. 

Class legislation when urged in behalf of the farmer is always 
afailure. Notice the result to his wool. When we had Demo- 
cratic reciprocity or free trade with Canada in wool, Ohio wools 
reached 59 cents in gold in 1859, and ever since 1861 a constant 
fight has been kept up, and the farmer has often been led into 
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create larger prices for his wool, while now, after thirty-one 
years of this kind of legislation, instead of 59 cents he gets the 
ridiculously low sum of from 25 to 29 cents for it. 

As a foretaste of the injurious results of the passage of this 


| bill to the farmer, I merely cite in passing, that even its favor- 
| able report by the Committee on Agriculture put the price of 


wheat down several cents per bushel in the markets. 
THE BILL AND ITS EFFECT UPON THE FARMER AND PLANTER. 


But I happen to be both farmer and miller, and the balance of 
the time of the House, which I shall occupy in discussing this 


| vicious bill, will be devoted to showing that it will not realize 
| for the farmer what .Mr. HATCH sincerely expects it to bring 


about. Ishall prove on the contrary that the passage of this 
bill will injure the farmer, reduce the market for his produce 
unnaturally, decrease the price of what he has to sell, and if the 
Democratic party passes this law the reaction will be so great 
and will take place so early (immediately after the coming har- 
vest) as to cause every man who advocates it to regret that he 
ever lifted up his voice in its favor or cast his vote to fasten it 
like a leech or bloodsucker upon the farmers and planters of the 
United States. 
QUEER COMPANY FOR THE FARMER. 

The farmer should suspect something wrong when a bill like 
this, inspired, perhaps actually drawn, as I believe, originally 
by his active and skillfulenemy, Mr. Pillsbury, the head and front 
of the great British milling syndicate, is urged upon him. He 
ought to know that the miller wishes to buy wheat at low and 
not at high prices, and I have in my possession petitions from 
the organized milling industries in my State, and doubtless other 
members have similar appeals from other States asking them 
to support this measure. 

The strangest thing recently seen in legislation is this com- 
bination of the American farmer and the British milling syndi- 
cate, one working for the Washburn-Hatch bill to increase the 
price of wheat and the other supporting it in order to reduce it. 
Both can not be rewarded. Itis easy to see which will win. In 
this strange combination, this congressional ‘‘ what is it,” half 
horse, half alligator; in thiscongregation, part crying good Lord 


| and the balance good devil, it issafe to predict that the miller will 


get all the corn and the farmer all the chaff. When the Pills- 
bury lion and the farmer lamb lie down together the lamb will 
be found inside of the lion, having been conveniently and with 
easy despatch swallowed by the king of beasts. So far as I can 
I want to prevent this result. For one my sympathies are with 
the farmer. I have seen him robbed, fleeced, and left for dead 
by the tariff taxers, and I am not willing his hide and hair shal! 
now become the booty of our Minnesota Englishmen. 
MONEY FOR THE MILLER, MISERY FOR THE FARMER. 

Accident has made me a large buyer of wheat as well as an ex- 
tensive producer of flour, and of courseI am able to see, perhaps 
as clearly as Mr. Pillsbury, that the passage of this law would 
reduce the number of buyers greatly, and thereby enable him 
and me to supply our wants at lower prices, and therefore at the 
expense of the farmer, while it would leave our hands untied to 
oe in flour to an extent only limited by our own sweet 
wills. 

It is a very strange thing that any farmer should favor this 
bill, believing that Mr. Pillsbury’s English syndicate. controll- 
ing over three hundred grain elevators in Minnesota and Dakota, 
has united with elevator associations and with the railroad com- 
panies in the Northwest to reduce, ruinously, the prices which 
farmers get for their wheat. The farmers have charged that 
they have conspired to refuse cars, storage and accommodation 
to farmers and farmers’ organizations, in order to compe: them 
to accept unreasonably low rates for their wheat. In one in- 
stance, a great railroad notified a buyer in the Northwest that 
he was paying too much money to the farmers for wheat, and if 
he did not stop it the bad example would spread. In another 
instance, a banker was paid a large sum (and I think he is now 
suing for more under the same contract) for his services in keep- 
ing down, in his district of country, the price paid to the farm- 
ers for their wheat. But now the wolf has put on the skin of a 
sheep, aad it looks as if the farmer, who ought in matters like 
this to have the quick intelligence of the shepherd, has been 
taken in and deceived, and unless we defeat this measure he 
will be at the mercy of the very man who, on all occasions, i' 
opposed to the interests of the wheat grower and always in 
favor of low prices for wheat and high prices for flour. Of 
course Mr, Pillsbury and the average miller in the country 
would like to see less speculation in wheat and less competition 
in the marketamong buyers, for that would mean cheaper wheat 
for the miller and in the aggregate, millions upon millions of 
dollars of extra profits, but it would be at the expense of the 
farmer. The farmer ought to see, and many farmers do see, 


it, for high-tariff taxes on wool, and made to think they would ! just as clearly as a miller can, that the passage of this law would 















turn the wheat-growers of the United States over to the tender 
mercy of the milling fraternity. 
SPECULATION HELPS THE FARMER. 
Of course I should be very glad to make more money out of the 


mills I am interested in, but I do not think that I am justifiedin | 


supporting or voting for legislation putting money into my pock- 
ets or into those of my friends engaged in the same business at 
the expense of the farmers of the country. Every farmer ought 
to know by this time that supply and demand fix the market 
value of wheat. The more active and vigorous the speculation 
in wheat, the more quickly he realizes the higher or the lower 
prices, which ever the actual conditions of supply and demand 
warrant. It therefore tends to greater steadiness in the price 
of grain, which not only is to his advantage directly, but is in- 
directly enormously to his advantage, for it encourages trade 
and dealings in his commodity and warrants, by the compara- 
tive steadiness of prices, the enormous investments of capital 
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by banks, in loans upon his products, which, in turn, results in | 


supplying him at all times with a strong and ample purchasing 
market whenever he wishes to sell. 

The price of cash wheat, in which the farmer alone has an in- 
terest, is governed by thecurrent daily demand, which is largely 
increased by maturing short sales. 

SPECULATIVE MARKETS A BLESSING TO THE FARMER. 

It is a singular truth that wheat is higher, relatively, in the 
speculative markets than in the nonspeculative. Every milier 
knows that what prevents him buying wheat at prices to suit 
him (i. ¢., low prices) is the fact that the speculative markets 
enable local competing buyers for shipment to bid the price up 
on him. There is every reason, then, why the miller should 
favor this bill, but every one of them is also an argument why 
the farmer should opposes it. So much above the average gen- 
eral world’s prices do the speculative.markets like Chicago, Du- 
luth, St. Louis, Toledo, Buffalo, New York, and Baltimore keep 
wheat that rather than seek the actual consuming market which 


Mr. Pillsbury would by this meansconfine the wheat-grower to, h2 |, = x 
finds his wheat seeking constantly the speculative market, even | P@T; 8&4 October. 


if it does have to bear the burdens of added freight, storage, in- 
surance, commissions, and taxes; for so greatare the advantages 





which speculation gives that he still receives higher average net | 


prices than the ordinary actual consuming markets offer. The 
miller knows that every spéculative market in America tends to 
increase the cost of his wheat and therefore to cut down his 
profits while it swells the returns of the wheat-grower, and the 
activity of such men as Mr. WASHBURN and Mr. Pillsbury is at 
once explained. The farmer who unites with them to force this 
measure through Congress ought to join an association to burn 
his own barn, steal his horses, throw down his fences, and rob 
him on his way home from market. When he sells his wheat 
he should select some swindler for a purchaser who would take 
75 pounds for a bushel, and then pay him off with 66-cent silver 
dollars. 

We are told that speculative sales are founded on wind, built 
up on smoke, and end in naught. On the contrary, the May 
wheat delivered on future sales in the market of Duluth alone 
was over ten millions of bushels this year. This is only an ex- 


ample of the reckless arguments and wild statements made to | 


capture the support of this House. The farmers have had quite 
arecent taste of the meat of which their new allies are made. 
After last harvest they found themselves speculators holding a 
vast amount of wheat, and where, if farmers wisely marketed 
their crop at the prevailing high prices it would result in a nat- 
‘ural decline in value, which would mean great losstothem. See 
their shrewdness and cunning. They are supposed to have is- 
sued the celebrated ‘‘hold-your-wheat” address to the farmers 
of the country, when wheat was selling at 90 cents per bushel 
in Minnesota and Dakota, urging them to hold their wheat for 
higher prices. Meanwhile they got rid of theirs on the high 
market this trick gave them, and now the farmer's wheat is 
worth but 66 to 70 cents, a clean loss to him of 20 cents per bushel. 
NoTE.—No one can tell who wrote the addresses, as their authorship has 
been denied by several individuals. They have beenrepudiated by Mr. Don- 
nelly and by Farmers’ Alliance organizations. But they were circulated in 
large numbers and published everywhere. About the same time the press 
published an “interview” with Mr. Pillsbury, in which he uttered senti- 
ments in exact correspondence with these addresses, strongly advising 
farmers to hold their wheat. This has led to the popular belief, correct or 


incorrect, that Mr. P. was at the bottom of the scheme to let the speculators 
out of their large holdings of wheat at the expense of the trusting farmer. 


If now the farmers join and follow such lead¢ars as these they 
will richly deserve to be fleeced again, as they will be if Mr. 
Pillsbury’s Washburn-Hatch bill becomes a law. For my part 
it will never reach that power for evil to the farmers of the Fif- 
teenth Ohio district by the aid of my vote. Speculative prices so 
far as they are effective and powerful, simply determine the future 
values of wheat, in which the farmer has no direct interest, and 
yet, even here, speculative values disprove the claims made by 
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the friends of this bill, for every year at the season when the 


farmer is marketing his wheat in large quantities all future or 


speculative values are higher relatively than the cash value of 
wheat, which is always controlled by actual purchase and sale of 
the article itself. Of course, high speculative future values at 
this season of the year are always calculated to advance the cash 
or farmer's price for wheat. 

Let me illustrate this. At one mill where I am interested we 
are not only large buyers of wheat, but have great storage ca- 
pacity, and thiscoming harvest we shall put into our warehouses 
about 600,000 bushels of wheat. _ If the price were to advance be- 
fore being ground into flour 10 cents per bushel it would make 
us $60,000, but if it should decline 10 cents per bushel we should 
lose $60,000. Not being speculators, knowing that wheat specu- 
lation in the end results disastrously to most of the people who 
engage in it, we should be unwilling to buy such a quantity of 
wheat if we were not able to sell the futures against it, and thus 
protect ourselves against loss on our transactions. Therefore, 
if we had no future market in which we could sell this wheat 
we should buy very much less of it and should not be able to 
pay the farmer within 10 cents per bushel as much as we pay 
him now, because we would have to have that additional margin 
to insure us against fluctuations in the market. What is true of 


| us is equally true in varying degrees of every miller, warehouse 


man, and exporter in the United States, so that the passage of 
the Hatch bill would in the end surely reduce the number of 
buyers of cash wheat from the farmer and put down the price of 
the wheat that he had wo sell. 

But I want now to prove still more clearly that so far as the 
dealing in futures has any influence upon the price of wheat itis 
to advance it. As I have said, it is the speculative dealing in 
wheat that fixes the price of future wheat, and now I want to 
show by a practical illustration how it is directly to the advantage 
of the farmer that this speculation should continue. But here 
is the illustration: 

Suppose we buy 600,000 bushels of wheat in August, Septem- 
We find ourselves under the present system 
able to sell May wheat futures against all of itat an average of 
from 10 cents to 12 cents per bushel above the cash price. Let 
us say at 10 cents. Now, remember that the cash price is the 
actual transaction price, the May price being the speculative 
future or option price. You willat once see the margin the 
transaction gives us. We have to hold the cash wheat for eight 
months. If we pay 80 cents per bushel for it and sell it for May 
delivery at 90 cents, we are obliged to lose the interest for eight 
months at 6 percent. This costs us 3.2 cents per bushel. In- 
surance and other charges and expenses cost us less than 1.8 


| cents, so that the total expense to us is not over 5centsa bushel 


for carrying the wheat until May, from which you see that the 
speculative price of wheat, which this Hatch bill seeks to de- 
stroy, is really 5 cents, at the season of the year when the farmer 
is deeply interested, above the cash or actual transaction price 
which the Hatch bill seeks to make the price for all wheat which 
The farmer ought to see at once, therefore, 
that so far as speculation in wheat affects him, it is altogether 
in his favor from every point of view, and constantly tends to 
advance the price which the buyer can afford to pay, and it is a 
mistake for any man to argue otherwise. 


SPECULATIVE PURCHASES EQUAL SPECULATIVE SALES. 


There can be no selling without buying, and if the sale of 
1,000,000 bushels of wheat by one man puts it down, the purchas- 
ing by another, which completes the transaction, must put it up, 
so you see the two influences would appear to be a stand off, one 
for the other. Again, if by selling you can depress the price, 
there is no reason why the wily speculator should not depress it 
to zero. Again,if speculation reduced prices, you would expect 
that the articles notspeculated in would maintain higher prices, 
and steady ones, but such is not the result. 

RESULT OF NONSPECULATION ON PRICES. 

Take rye for instance, in which practically there is no selling 
of futures or dealings in options, and yet rye has fallen more in 
the Chicago markets than almost any other grain, it being over 
30 cents a bushel lower to-day than its highest price since last 
harvest. 

Take beef as another illustration. It is an article in which 
there has been little or no speculation in futures during the last 
thirty years, while pork and its products have been largely 
dealt in on speculation and often wildly gambled with. If the 
Hatch people are correct, beef would be higher and pork low. 
On the contrary, relatively speaking, the prices of pork have 
averaged in all these years tobe much more satisfactory than 
those of beef. The low price of cattle is a cause of common 
complaint, and it is due, ranchmen and their newspapersclaim, 
to the fact that their product, cattle, is in the control of four 
great buyers. Itis very clear that in this cas> a competition 
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and speculation which would create an active demand and brisk 
movements, beyond the control of the ‘‘ Big 4,” would help the 
cattle-raisers from Maine to California. 

A BILL IN THE INTERESTS OF CANADA AND EUROPE. 

Farther, the passage of the Hatch bill would not in any way, 
even if it could be enforced, and it was upheld by the courts, stop 
or seriously impede speculation in the products named in this 
bill. It would simply transfer the speculation in them to Van- 
couver, Winnepeg, 'loronto, Quebec, Montreal, and St. Johnson 
this continent, and to English and Continental exchanges, mak- 
ing a complete revolution in trade, and transferring bodily the 
control of our railroad, shipping, and mercantile interests, and 
the grain and produce commerce of the United States to the 
Canadas and to Europe. 

Sueh a b!ow at our prosperity, such an attack on the cémmer- 
cial supremacy and growth of the United States, was never 
dreamed of by any recognized antagonist, and no foreign enemy 
can ever do us as serious aninjury as this man from Missouri con- 
templates. The farmer will see also, that if the prices of his 
produce are fixed by speculators, as he has been told they are, 


they would continue to be so fixed, only the control of prices that | 


is complained of, would be in the hands, not of his friends, | a : 
poor in Europe and we counted upon great scarcity and specula- 


neighbors, and countrymen, but in those of foreigners, aliens, and 


competitors; the head and front of whom would be Mr. Pills- | 


bury, of Minnesota, the representative of the great: British com- 
bination which to-day stands back of this bill. 
COTTON PRICES UNDER SPECULATIVE INFLUENCES AND BEFORE. 

I have not spoken of cotton or barley, or the other articles 
affected by this bill, but have simply used wheat as the type of 
all of them. The consequences to each would be such as gine 
proven they would be to wheat, and itisas much the duty of the 
representatives of the cotton-growing States to oppose the pas- 
sage of the Washburn-Hatch bill as it is of those who represent 
the wheat-zrowers of the West and Northwest. The fact is the 
natural tendency of speculation has been to advance, equalize, 
and steady the price received by the producer of grain, cotton, 
and pork. 

One simple and distinct historical illustration of this point will 
be sufficient. Before dealing in futures and options in cotton 
was practiced in the United States or Europe, the price of cot- 
ton was fixed in our home markets by Great Britain, just as it is 
now fixed, and all the planter could hope to get for his products 
was what remained from the European price, after freights and 
all other charges were deducted. Now, before the time when 
speculations and dealings in futures had cut down the margins 
and profits of the middleman, the planter got in 1844 this full net 
price, except 1{ cents a pound. In 1845 he got all but 1+ cents. 
In 1848 he got all but 24 cents. This was before the system of 
speculation in futures condemned by Mr. Hatch was practiced. 
Let us say that in those days he averaged to get within i$ cents 
per pound of the full English price, less freight. To-day, under 
the prevailing system of speculation in futures, he gets within 
about three-eighths of a cent a pound of the full English price, 
less the freight; so that introduction of speculative methods in 
the cotton market has brought the planter an increase of 1% 
cents per pound. Allow that one-fourth of acenttor even one- 
half a cent of this gain is due to more rapid transit across the 
ocean, and to other kindred influences, and you still see that 
speculation in cotton adds about three-quarters of a cent a pound 
to the planter’s price for the cotton he sells. What is true of 
cotton is true of wheat and pork. 

NATURAL CAUSES FOR LOWER PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS. 

It is contended, and truthfully, that the prices of wheat, cot- 
ton, and other products of this kind do not advance, on the con- 
trary that they gradually decline. This is the most natural 
thing in the world and is true of nearly every other commodity 
produced or manufactured, and this will continue as long as 
more intelligent and cheaper methods of production are discov- 
ered and practiced. 

It is not by any means limited to the articles in which specula- 
tion has been or is common, for you know very well that prices 
have frequently declined in iron, brass, salt, carpets, cloths, and 
other articles so hpavily as to compel manufacturers to stop their 

roduction altogether for the time being. Let me enumerate a 
ew of the natural influences which have brought lower prices 
for agricultural products. Production has enormously increased 
in all of them, and under conditions which have cheapened the 
cost of production. The discovery of new methods, the inven- 
tion of machinery, the new railroads constructed, the digging of 
more canals, the building of additional ships, have all tended to 
reduce the cost of production. The economy in the use of labor 
has decreased the cost and increased the product of the farmer 
and the planter. Ascivilization advances the articles bought by 
every consumer become more varied and the food set upon the 
tables of the rich and the poor enlarges in variety, while the 





aggregate consumed per capita remains about the same. The 
clothing upon our backs embraces more different stuffs, so that 
the amount of wheat, cotton, and other articles consumed natu- 
rally declines somewhat, concurrently with their increased pro. 
duction, all of which tends to lower prices. 

Again, very many farmers in this country have, by a foolish 
support of a so-called protective tariff, brought India, Australia, 
South America, and other portions of the world into competi- 
tion with them as producers of wheat, pork, cotton, beef, and 
other articles. This has also reduced prices. We have also 
given away great quantities of our public land for nothing, thus 
increasing the area of production, and again reducing the price 
of the farmer’s product. So you see we need not look any fur- 
ther than the end of our noses for ample reasons for the decline 
of agricultural prices of all kinds, and had it not been for the 
beneficent and steadying influences of marginal speculation, 
which has increased dealings in farm products enormously, 
prices of all such commodities would to-day be much lower than 
they are. 

Greatcomplaint is made and bitter disappointment felt because 
wheat is so much lower now than last fall after harvest. This 
is easily accounted for, At that time we knew that crops were 


tors ran the price of wheat up to high figures and all farmers 
who sold got big prices; but certain influences, well known to us 
and already referred to, induced too many to hold on to their 
wheat, and now we find that the total wheat cropof the world in 
1891 instead of being asmall one is 34,000,000 bushels larger than 
in 1890 (United States Bureau of Statistics, March report), and 
that instead of a deficient supply there is a surplus in wheat-pro- 
ducing nations over and above the estimated consumption 150,- 
000,000 bushels. So that but for the enormous speculative in- 
terest in the wheat market we would be likely to-day to have 
much lower prices. Wecertainly would be if by this Washburn- 
Hatch bill we had turned the wheat market of the United States 
over to the manipulation of the British syndicate and its asso- 
ciate interests. 

I should like to go on as I might for an hour longer in piling 
up fact upon fact, truth upon truth, argument upon argument, 
showing the evils which this kind of legislation resultin. | 
have, as you will acknowledge, at no time attempted to picture 
or portray in-detail the awful and lamentable consequences to 
the trade of this country which would follow the enforcement cf 
such a law as the Washburn-Hatch bill, preferring that you 
should think out along the multitude of channels which will 
suggest themselves, the consequences of successful legislation in 
this direction, and I am very confident that you will, if not 
already convinced by what has been said, be satisfied that 
the wisest and best thing we can do in the interest of the whole 
country, and especially in the interest of the farmer and the 
planter, will be when the bill is put upon its passage, to place 
ourselves upon record in opposition to it, and it would be a most 
fortunate, but of course not to be expected, result for thefarmer 
if, when the yeas and nays are recorded, not a solitary ay should 
appear upon the records of this House. 


River and Harbor Appropriations. 


REMARKS 


WILLIAM 8. HOLMAN, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 6, 1892. 


Ths House having under consideration the following resolution: 

‘Resolved, That the House nonconcur in the Senate amendmen ts to House 
bill 7820, entitled ‘An act making appropriation for the construction, repair 
and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors and for other 
purposes,’ and agree to the Senate's request for a conference thereon ’’— 

Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I[ think it is a very unfair practice to restrict 
debate in this way. I admit, however, that when gentlemen 
feel that they have overwhelming strength, they are apt to dis- 
regard considerations of fairness. 

Mr. Speaker, I have never appeared before the House of Rep- 
resentatives to address the Speaker either in time of peace or of 
war, indulging the apprehensions that I feel this morning, or 
so oppressed with anxiety and alarm. Whatever may be your 
views, gentlemen, the vote to be taken now may gravely affect 
for the present at least the true interests of our country and the 
fate of the Democratic party. With this bill, or this bill sub- 
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stantially, becoming a law, how will our appropriations compare | 


with those of the first session of the last Congress which has been 
so signally rebuked by the people of this country? 

As the account Stands between the present House and the last 
House of Representatives our appropriations will probably fin- 
ally reach $508,000,000 against $494,000,000 at the first session of 
the last Congress; a margin against us of $14,000,000. Gentle- 
men, do you intend to consummate this record? 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. 
just there? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes; but it must be merely a question. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. Merely a question. Does not the excess 
of the pension appropriation bill of this session more than double 
the difference you have stated? 

Mr. HOLMAN. No; the excess for pensions does not double 
the difference. But I am speaking of the condition of the bills 


as they are now, not as they will be when this session of Congress | 


shall have closed. 
Gentlemen, you have incorporated into this bill the most odious 
and indefensible feature which was inaugurated and adopted by 


the last Congress, and the one which the people, as a rule, most | 
indignantly denounced—the contract system, the pledging and 
That, beyond | 


the mortgaging of the future labor of the people. 
all other features of your legislation here, is to be condemned. 


How does this bill stand upon which you propose to ask a con- | 
Twenty-six million dollars in contracts when the bill | 
went to the Senate, the Senate adding $5,000,000 more, with | 


ference? 


$11,000,000 coming down from the last Congress, swelling up to 
$42,000,000 in contract pledges upon the labor of the people and 
upon your Treasury for the future. 
Democratic House intends to go to the country upon? Wecame 
here pledged to economy in government. We came here, gen- 
tlemen, upon the fierce and indignant protest of the people of 
this country, the Democratic masses and a portion of the Repub- 
licans, against the profligacy of the Republican party, and shall 
we now make a record still more to be condemned? Will you 
go before the people of this country, gentlemen, in the coming 
campaign, demanding a reduction of the burdens resting upon 
the shoulders of the people, demanding a reduction of taxation, 


when you have yourselves piled up appropriations until you are | 


compelled to look about to see what further burdens you can lay 
upon the shoulders of our people? 

We denounce the burdens of taxation, yet we deliberately pro- 
vide for increasing them. 
ing that the Democratic party shall remain in power for the pur- 
pose of securing purity and honesty in the administration of our 
affairs, when in this very bill we are adopting a system inaugu- 
rated by the Republican party in the last Congress—a system of 


making contracts for the future which will sap the very founda- | 


tion of virtue in this Government and in our legislation, and, as 
gentlemen all know, open up the sluices of fraud and corruption? 
So far as I have seen, not a single Democratic paper north of the 
city of Memphis—not one—has failed to condemn this measure 
in unqualified terms. 

Here is a bill which, including contracts and with the amend- 
ments, runs up to $53,000,000. 
tlemen, can we face our constituents without blushing when we 
present to them such a record as this? Can we stand before 
Democratic audiences and defend such a record? What justifi- 
cation can we make when the whole country believes that this 
Democratic House should compel a reduction of expenditure to 
the extent of at least $100,000,000. 

It is not for me to criticise the record that any gentleman has 
made here. We have ail a right to vote as we please. But we 
have made the record which [ have shown up to the present 
time. 
will be better than that made in the first session of the last Con- 
gress. Now with that record, I repeat again, can we afford to 


go before the Democratic masses who believe that integrity, fru- | 
gality,and honesty in the administration of the Government are | 


indispensable for the preservation and perpetuation of our Re- 
public? S 

We came here pledged by our national and State platforms in 
favor of frugal and honest government. The Democratic party 
have never hesitated in their approval of that platform; and 
what is more they have never violated their pledge. 
be able to leave this Hall within the next few months feeling 
conscious that such has been the case? 

I do not criticize the course which any gentleman has chosen 
to pursue. I knowhow these measures press. But that a meas- 
ure involving this enormous expenditure which does not benefit 
one man out of twenty-five in this country, not one out of fifty 
in my own State—not one in twenty in my district, although it 
borders on the Ohio River for 70 miles—that such a measure as 
this should be made the means of unexampled extravagance is 
marvelous beyond all degree. Excessive pension appropria- 
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Will the gentleman permit a question | . 
| alternative—the repudiation of this House or the placing of a 


Is that the record that this | 





Can we go before the people demand- | 
s 8 I I | ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 


| payment ofits liabilities. 


Fifty-three million dollars! Gen- | 


With this bill passed, there is no hope that this record | 


Shall we | 
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tions are inevitable; but there is no necessity for this prodigal 
measure, 

Mark you, gentlemen, if this measure is not defeated now, it 
will not be defeated at all; if it commands at this time two-thirds 
of the votes of the House, there is the end of it. Let me appeal 
to these young men who come into Congress under such favor- 
able conditions and have such a grand future before them, let 
me appeal to them to pause and reflect before they commit the 
Democracy to a policy which will leave our constituents but one 


stigma upon the great record of the party for more than a hun- 
dred years. 


Gentlemen, we are pledged to economy. While I donot criti- 


| cise other gentlemen, I am here holding my seat on this floor 


upon a solemn pledge made to my constituents to stand up for 
frugal, plain, honest government. I have held my seat on this 
floor for more than a quarter of a century upon that pledge; and 
if I violate it—speaking for myself, if I violate that pledge maj 
the Almighty smite my lips with eternal silence. [Applause.] 

I warn gentlemen thatif this bill becomes a law as partof this 
system of unexampled extravagance we can not expect to re- 
ceive publicapproval; and, gentlemen, when these seats shall be 
filled by others than ourselves, and when that most. infamous of 
the measures carried through this House in the last Congress 
shall again come up for action, when your ballot box North and 
South is in the hands of Federal officials, and the majesty and 
power of the people of the States is under the heel of Federal 
despotism, shall we be able to stand before our Democratic con- 
stituents without blushing? Shall we? 


Cost of the Billion-Dollar Congress. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. A. M. DOCKERY, 


OF: MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 5, 1892. 
The House having under consideration the report of the committee of con 


the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7520) making appropriations for sundry civil ex 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, and fo 
other purposes— 


Mr, DOCKERY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Secretary of the Treasury estimates the 
total income of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1893, on account of customs, internal revenue, miscellaneous and 
postal receipts, at $455,336,350.44. Thisestimate includes every 
sources of revenue upon which the Government can rely for the 
The appropriations of the present ses- 
sion, which may be classed as annual and permanent, aggregate 
$507,701,380.57. The permanent appropriations are not subject 
to supervision by Congress, and can only be reduced by the repeal! 
or modification of the statutes under which the expenditures are 
authorized. It becomes obvious, therefore, that the appropria- 
tions for the current fiscal year will exceed the income of the 
Government $52,365,030.13, thus leaving a deficiency to that 
tent on the basis of appropriations and revenue. 

This estimated deficiency is based on the assumption that the 
law which requires $48,632,000 for the present fiscal year to meet 
the requirements of the sinking fund will be fully met. I¢ is 
manifest, however, that the Secretary of the Treasury proposes 
to disregard the demands of this fund, as will be seen by refer- 
ence to page 9, of his Annual Report, in which it appears that 
no provision whatever is to be made to meet the obligations of 
this sacred fund. Indeed, Mr. Speaker, it is beyond cavil that 
the Administration not only proposes.to default in the payment 


ex- 


| of the sinking fund for the current year, but as a matter of fact 


it did default during the past fiscal year on account of this fund, 
$11,386,570. 

The Administration was coerced into this default by the Trea- 
sury stringency, occasioned by the stupendous aggregate of the 
appropriations made by the Fifty-first Congress. 

[t is not my purpose, Mr. Speaker, to enter upon an elaborate 
discussion of the various phases of our fiscal situation, but rather 
to submit a concise review of the appropriations of the last Con- 
gress as contrasted with the appropriations of the present ses- 
sion. Before proceeding, however, to this comparative state- 


ment, it may be well to present a brief summary of the expendi- 
tures and appropriations made under the Garfield-Arthur Ad- 
ministration, the Cleveland Administration, and the Adminis- 
the 


tration of President Harrison. The subjoined table give 
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average annual expenditures, the average annual population, 
and the average cost for each individual for the administrations 
of the Government under thess respective Administrations. 


Hapenditures Garfield-Arthur, Cleveland, ana Garrison Administrations. 
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lannual expendi- annual pop- 
, itures, including| ulation, as |*8° per 
st y< —9 , ve « 

Administration. sinking fund’ | estimated |°@Pita 

and postal by the artes. 

service. Treasury. |“@°Ure. 
Garfield-Arthur, four fiscal yeavs 1882- 

1885, inclusive -_.........- Lcishblsne cicusnall | $349, 611, 009. 84 54, 311, 750 #6. 43 
Grover Cleveland, four fiscal years, | 

18§6-1889, inclusive ....................| 363,684,783. 25 59, 336, 750 6.12 

Eenjamin Harrison, three fiscal years, 
1890-1892, inclusive 449, 453, 103. 84 64, 039, 413 7.01 
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A glance at this table discloses the fact that the reduction of 
expenditures during the Administration of President Cleveland, 
as compared with the Garfield-Arthur Administration, averaged 
31 cents per capita, or $18,394,392.50 per annum, or a total of 
$73,577,570 for the four years, on a per capita basis. The table 
further shows that the expenditures under the Administration 
of President Harrison, contrasted with the Administration of 
Mr. Cleveland, involve an average per capita inerease of 89 
cents, or $57,004,077.52 per annum, or a total increase on a per 
capita basis of $171,012,232.56 for the three fiscal years of this 
Administration ending June 30, 1892. It must also be remem- 
bered in this connection that, as heretofore stated, the Admin- 
istration defaulted in the sum of $11,386,572.02 on account of the 
sinking fund during the fiscal year 1892, thus decreasing ex- 
penditures by this amount. Moreover, it may be stated, as 
shown by the Treasury tables, that this is the first default made 
on account of the sinking fund by any administration since the 
pericd immediately succeeding the civil war. 

Passing .ow, Mr. Speaker, from this brief reference to the 
actual « _yenditures of the Government for the administrations 
namec., { submit herewith a succinct statement of the average 
annual appropriations, average population, and the average ap- 
propriation per capita for the periods heretofore mentioned: 


Appropriations Garfield-Arthur, Cleveland,and Harrison Administrations. 











Average of | Aver- 
annual pop-age per 
ulation as | capita 
estimated |appro- 


Total average 
annual and per- 
manent appro- 
priations,incud- 


Administration. 


by Treas- ria- 
ing postal. ury. tions. 
j 
Garfield-Arthur, four fiscal years, 1882_. 
a a ey eee $365, 557, 729. 37 54, 311,750 86.73 
Grover Cleveland, four fiscal years, 
1886-1889, inclusive .................... 372, 851, 616. 52 59, 336, 750 6. 28 
Benjamin Harrison, four fiscal years, 
1890-1893, inclusive..............-..-.. 482, 227, 667. 34 64, 039, 413 7.58 


The foregoing table, Mr. Speaker, includes on account of per- 
manent appropriations the sums reported by the Secretary of the 
Treasury as actually expended each year, except that for the fiscal 
years 1891, 1892, and 1893, the original estimates submitted to 
Congress are used, with additions thereto for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1891, of expenditures reported under new permanent 
appropriations made subsequent to the submission of estimates 
forthat year. An analysis of this table discloses that the reduc- 
tion of appropriations, under those of the Garfield-Arthur Ad- 
ministration, during the Administration of President Cleveland, 
averaged 45 cents per capita for each individual, or $26,701,- 
537.50 per annum, or $106,806,150 for the four years. 

Analysis further shows that the increase of appropriations 
during the Administration of President Harrison over those of 
the Cleveland Administration is $1.25 for each one of our popu- 
ation, or $80,049,266 per annum, or $320,197 ,064 for the four years 
of the Harrison Administration. 

Mr. Speaker, in the presence of these tables, compiled from the 
official records, comment becomes unnecessary; for it is apparent 
that, whether tested by the rule of appropriations yranted or ex- 
penditures made, the policy of judicious economy has uniformly 
obtained under Democratic Administrations. This statement 
finds further confirmation when we remember that during these 
several periods the Democratic party has only had control of this 
body, a Republican Senate in every instance insisting on appro- 
priations largely in excess of the amounts fixed by the House as 
necessary for the proper administration of the public service. 

APPROPRIATIONS CONTRASTED. 

Mr. Speaker, coming now to a concise review of the appropri- 
ations made by the last Congress, as compared with the appro- 
priations of this session, we find that the Democratic party has 
maintained its old-time reputation for frugality in the appropri- 








ation of the people's money. I append to my remarks a state- 
ment which shows that the aggregate of appropriations of this 
session is $507,701,380.57, being $13,245,131.92 more than the ap 
propriations of the first session of the last Congress, and $33,529. - 
291.98 less than those of the second sessionofthatCongress. The 
statement also reveals the fact that the Republican Senate en- 
deavored to increas2 the total of appropriations made by the 
House in the enormous sum of $32,407,798.23. In order to reach 
an agreement and terminate the session, the House was finally 
coerced into yielding $18,951,466.90 of that attempted increase. 

Mr. Speaker, the appropriations of the Fifty-first Congress 
were not only stupendous in their aggregate, but the legislation 
of that Congress imposed upon succeeding Congresses Habilities 
which involve a continuance of appropriations of such magni- 
tude that the Government will soon be constrained to seek new 
sources of revenue to meet its current liabilities. The Fifty- 
first Congress, therefore, not only achieved the unenviable dis- 
tinction of a billion-dollar Congress, but its legislation created 
obligations which will make it a matter of exceeding difficulty 
for its successors to bring the appropriations below the billion- 
dollar limit. Of the whole amount appropriated at this session 
$79,527 ,602.62 was made necessary by the legislation of the Fifty- 
first Congress. The itemsof this entailed liability are as follows: 
Appropriations made at this session of Congress or charged under permaneiit 

appropriations under requirements of laws passed during the last Congress. 
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Redemption national-bank notes.............-..-.--.----- 9, 500, 000. 00 
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79. 527, 602. 62 

If, therefore, Mr. Speaker, we deduct from the total of this 
session’s aggregate the appropriations made imperative by the 
legislation of the last Congress, the aggregate would be but 
$428,173,777.95, being $66,282,470.70 less than was appropriated at 
the first session of the Fifty-first Congress, and $113,056,894.60 
less than was appropriated at the second session of that Congress. 

The Democratic party, therefore, Mr. Speaker, in equity and 
fair dealing stands acquitted of all responsibility, by reason of the 
$79,527,602.62 of new liabilities entailed by the legislation of the 
billion-dollar Congress. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY. 

Mr. Speaker, I now desire to advert briefly to the depleted con- 
dition of the Treasury. Current expenditures are exceeding cur- 
rent revenues; the total revenues of the Government for the last 
fiscal year, including postal receipts, being $425,189,921.44, and 
the total expenditures, including sinking fund and postal service, 
$453,784,242.75, thus leaving a deficiency of $28,594,321.31. 

At the close of President Cleveland’s Administration the sur- 
plus in the Treasury, exclusive of the gold reserve, was $83,827,- 
190.29. On the Ist of July, 1890, the appropriations of the ‘‘ bil- 
lion-dollar” Congress became available, and the Treasury surplus 
began to disssipate and disappear. Then the surplus in the 
Treasury, exclusive of the $100,000,000 gold reserve, was $89,- 
993,104.20. On Juiy 1, 1892,that surplus had been reduced to 
$26,692,377.03, of which $14,686,207.54 was unavailable for the re- 
duction of the public debt, consisting as it did of uncurrent sub- 
sidiary and minor coin; whilst $13,148,188.74 was still deposited 
in ‘‘pet” national banks. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the surplus, meager as it is, which appears 
in the Treasury statement for the first of the present month, is 
apparent rather than real; for it will be remembered that the 
Republican party at the first session of the last Congress, in order 
to avoid a Treasury deficiency, covered into the general Treas- 
ury $54,207,095.75 belonging to the holders of national-bank 
notes, and of this forced loan $26,763,509.25 was still due and un- 
paid atthe beginning of thisfiscalyear. If, therefore, the obliga- 
tions of this trust fund were entirely liquidated and the sinking 
fund had been fully met up to July 1 last, there would have been 
an actual Treasury deficiency of $11,257,702.24. 

Notonly this, Mr. Speaker, butin addition to the covering into 
the Treasury, by the act of July 14, 1890, of this trust fund, the 
Secretary of the Treasury extended $25,364,500 of 44 per cent 
bonds which matured on the Ist of September last. 

The Republican party have, therefore, not only sought to 
bridge the chasm between dwindling revenues and increasing 
expenditures by defaulting in the sinking fund, by extending 
the maturing bonded indebtedness, and by the use of the national- 














pank trust fund, but the Secretary of the Treasury now asserts 
his right to use, to meet the ordinary exvenses of the Govern- 
ment, $38,195,991 of the gold reserve heretofore held for the re- 
demption of greenbacks. It must be, indeed, to quote the lan- 
guage of Secretary Foster, that the Treasury is in a “pinch,” 
for this construction of the Secretary as to the use of the gold 
reserve reduces that fund to $53,804,009 and is in direct contra- 
vention of the views of the Judiciary Committee, so ably expres- 
sed by Chairman CULBERSON of that committee in a recent re- 
port submitted to this House. 
BOND PURCHASES. 

Mr. Speaker, attempts have been made to explain the depleted 
condition of the Treasury by the plea that the surplus revenues 
have been exhausted in the purchase of Government bonds. This 
statement has been reiterated so frequently that it may be well 
at this point to submit the following comparative exhibit show- 
ing the amounts of bonds purchased, including those applied to 
the sinking fund, together with their cost, during the periods 
covered by the Administrations of Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Har- 
rison respectively: 

CLEVELAND'S ADMINISTRATION, 


Reduction of the interest-bearing debt of the United States during the period from 
March 1, 1885, to March 1, 1889, and premiums paid. 


Desde 
Four and 








| Three per Four per | 
; | one-half per Total. 
cent bonds. | cent bonds. | cent bonds. 
oa i— femmes -— eaten 
Principal..........- $194, 190, 500. 00 (856, 726, 550. 00 |$87, 157, 800. 00 |$338, 074, 850. 00 


Cost (amount paid) 194, 190, 500. 00 72, 654, 880. 28 | 94,419, 251.77 | 361, 264, 642. 05 
SE Fe eee eee SF saleda aha er snide 23, 189, 792. 05 
HARRISON'S ADMINISTRATION. 


Reduction of the interest-bearing debt of the United Slates since March 1, 1899, 
and premiums paid, 





‘aa ¢ | Four and one- | ie 
reat per cent. | half per cent. | Total. 





mpaenneiieny |____ 
PROG in since datiqenie< | $121, 615, 950. 00 | $137,477, 700.00 | $259,093, 650. 09 


CODD ocak caincncgs ceeh eset coccess¢ 152, 958, 818. 83 143, 358, 112.37 | 296,316, 931. 20 


Premiums paid ......-.. sty eehadbedi tigieopbrensasttco we stoabmsabecet bial tigi bikes sithah diteobins 37, 223, 231. 20 





The foregoing table, Mr. Speaker, includes the bonds pur- 
chased for the sinking fund; but, eliminating from the totals the 
amvunt of this obligation, it appears that since March 1, 1885, 
$349,313,274.26 of the surplus revenues have been used in the 
purchase of Government bonds, $35,134,724.26 having been paid 
as premiums. Of this amount, $175,883,207.90 was expended un- 
der the Administration of Mr. Cleveland, and $173,430,266.36 un- 
der thatof Mr. Harrison. It follows conclusively, therefore, that 
more bonds were purchased under the Administration of Presi- 
dent Cleveland than have been purchased under the present Ad- 
ministration, and the attempt to shield the Treasury under the 
plea to which I have adverted is but a flimsy subterfuge, and 
wholly fails. 

RECORD OF THE DEMOCRATIC HOUSE. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit the following 
brief summary of the record of this House in respect to some of 
the important questions that have come before it for considera- 
tion. Of the 9,713 bills introduced, this House has passed 195 
public and 301 private, of which 305 have become laws. Besides 
these, the House has passed 131 Senate bills, making the totai 
number of bills, both public and private, that have become laws 
at this session 436. 

NEW STATES. 


Among the important bills that have passed the House are | 


those admitting New Mexico and Arizona to statehood in the 
American Union, this high privilege having been denied them 
by the Republican party at the time of tae admission of the Da- 
kotas, Wyoming, Idaho, and Montana, solely because it was recog- 
nized that they would be Democratic States. These bills sleep 
on the Calendar of the Republican Senate. 

HOME RULE FOR UTAH. 

The Democratic House hasalso passed a bill to authorize home 
rule for the Territory of Utah by permitting the citizens of 
that Territory to elect their own local officers, whilst in no wise 
impairing the provisions of the Edmunds act forbidding polyg- 
amy. This bill has not been accorded consideration by the Sen- 
ate. 

CHINESE EXCLUSION. 

The Democratic House also originated the bill which is now 

a law absolutely prohibiting Chinese immigration. 
ANTIOPTION BILL. 

The Democratic House has also passed a bill commonly known 
as the “ antioption bill,” which prohibits, under severe pains 
and penalties, gambling in farm products, the effect of which 
has been, as claimed by the farmers, to lower and depress the 
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price of almost every product of the farm. The Senate has de- 
clined to pass this measure. 
LABOR BILL. 

The Democratic House has also passed a bill in the interest of 
labor, which will hereafter prevent contractors upon any public 
works, either of the Government of the United States or of the 
District of Columbia, from employing the services of laborers 
and mechanics for a longer period than eight hours in any one 
calendar day, except in cases of extraordinary emergency. This 
bill secured the approval of the Senate, and is now a law. 

SAFETY OF RAILWAY EMPLOYES. 

The Democratic Houss has also passed a bill to promote the 
safety of employ¢s and travelers on railways by compelling com- 
mon carriers engaged in interstate commerce to equip their cars 
with automatic couplers and continuous brakes, and locomotives 
with driving-wheel brakes. This measure is obviously impor- 
tant toa vast number of laborers, when we recall that for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1890, there were employed in the 
handling of trains, as trainmen, switchmen, yardmen, engineers, 
firemen, and conductors, 153,235 persons. Outofthis vast number 
occurred 1,459 deaths and 13,117 injuries, the result of some form of 
railway accident, the total number killed in coupling cars being 
369, and injured 7,841. This alarming mortality is manifestly 
due to the defects sought to be remedied by this bill, inasmuch 
as statistics show that on passenger trains, where the automatic 
couplers are employed, the fatal accidents average but | for 
1,700,000 passengers carried, and the injuries 1 for every 200,000 
passengers carried. 

FORFEITURE OF RAILROAD LAND GRANTS. 

The Democratic House has also passed, despite continuous and 

repeated filibustering on the part of the Republican minority, 


| a bill providing for the forfeiture of certain lands heretofore 


granted for the purpose of aiding in the construction of rail- 
ways. The public domain of the United States, since the organ- 
ization of the Government, has comprised 1,819,889,987 acres, in- 
cluding the 229,987,187 acres ceded by the original States, the 
Louisiana purchase, the purchase from Texas, the Gadsden, 
Alaska, and Florida purchases, and the territory acquired as a 
result of the Mexican war. Of this vast domain, 155,504,994.59 
acres, an area greater than four times that of the State of Mis- 
souri, has been granted to railroad corporations. Of this area 
27,876,773.52 acres were granted by the Government to the States 
for the construction of railroads, prior to March 4, 1861. The 
grants under Democratic administration, however, were made 
to the States under such limitations and restrictions, notably in 
the case of the Illinois Central, as to yield a profitable revenue 
to the States. It has been the policy of the Democratic party 
to preserve the public domain for actual settlers, and upon its 
return to power in this House after the tidal wave of 1874 it in- 
augurated the policy of wresting the public domain from the 
railroad corporations where the terms of the granting acts had 
not been fully met. The Forty-eighth and Forty-ninth Con- 
gresses forfeited 50,482,240 acres, whilst not a single acre has 
been granted to a railroad corporation since the return of the 


| Democratic party to the coutrolof this House. This bill, which 


passed the House July 8, 1892, forfeits 54,323,996 acres of these 
grants and restores them to the public domain for the use and 
occupancy of the people of the United States. Consideration 
has beendenied this bill by the Republican Senate. 


TARIFF LEGISLATION. 

This House has illustrated in its tariff legislation that funda- 
mental doctrine of the Democratic party, that all taxation should 
be for public purposes, and so levied as to impose its heaviest 
burdens upon luxuries and its lightest touch upon the neces- 
saries of life. 

It goes without saying, Mr. Speaker, that were the Demo- 
cratic party in control of the executive and both branches of the 
legislative departments of the Government, among its first acts 
would be the repeal of the McKinley tariff. Confronted, how- 
ever, with a hostile Senate and Executive, we have been con- 
strained to content ourselves with efforts to repeal some of the 
most pernicious and onerous features of that law, and even these 
measures of relief have not been accorded a hearing or consider- 
ation by the Senate. 

We have passed bills reducing the duties on tin plate to 1 cent 
per pound after the Ist of October of the present year, and put- 
ting this article of prime necessity upon the free list two years 
thereafter. 

We have passed a bill for the benefit of the cotton farmers and 
laborers, admitting free of duty bagging for cotton, machinery 
for manufacturing bagging, cotton-ties, and cotton-gins. 

We have passed a bill admitting free of duty any ores con- 
taining silver and lead, in which the valueof thesilver is in ex- 
cess of the value of the lead. 

We have passed a bill forbidding tourists from importing free 
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of duty wearing apparel and other personal effects into the 
United States exceeding $100 in value, 

We have passed a bill placing binding-twine, an article of ag- 
ricultural necessity, upon the free list. 


And, finally, we have passed a bill removing the duties from | 


wool and reducing the duties on woolen goods more than one- 
half of the present schedule rate. 

This last measure is of paramount importance, inasmuch as it 
deals with an article of universal and commanding necessity, an 
article which under the present law bears about one-tenth of all 


the taxes imposed for the support of the Government of the | 


United States. 

Mr. Speaker, a bill has also been reported by the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads repealing the act of the last 
Congress which provides enormous subsidies to certain ocean 
steamship lines. This bill has been favorable reported, but has 
not yet been reached on the Calendar. 

The House has also endeavored to pass a bill gtr | for 
the election of United States Senators by the people, but action 
upon this measure was defeated by the dilatory tactics of the 
Republican minority. 

THE FORCE BILL. 

The record of the Democratic House in reference to these 
measures, and some others which have not been passed by this 
body, is in favorable contrast to the record made by the last Re- 
publican Congress. This House has not attempted to enact a 
‘force bill” or any other measure to take from the people the 
right to control and supervise their elections and give that au- 
thority to the Federal judiciary, backed by the military power 
of the General Government. We have not sought to control 
elections by giving that control to life time officers appointed by 
the President. 

We believe in the integrity and patriotism of the people and 
distrust any measure which looks to Federal control of elections 
by Federal marshals or Federal bayonets. 

Mr. Speaker, the liberties of the people would be imperilled if 
the Federal judiciary should be clothed with power to “‘register, 
count, and certify,” as demanded by ex-Speaker REED. 





Comparison of appr’ ery as passed by the House shana made at this s¢ 


Title. 





The “force bill,” as the country knows, passed the House at 
the first session of the Fifty-first Congress, and but for the patri- 
otic efforts of DemocraticSenators, aided by a small Republican 
minority in the Senate, would now be the law under which the 
approaching Presidential election would be conducted. 

It was hoped, Mr. Speaker, that with the defeat of that mon- 
strous proposition by the Senate at its last session, no further 
attempts would be made to enact into a law a measure so vicious, 
so arbitrary, and so revolutionary. It was, therefore, with pro- 
found regret that I read in the Republican platform recently 
adopted at Minneapolis the declaration of a relentless purpose 
by the Republican party to press this measure to a successful 
issue, should that party again be intrusted with the control of 
the legislative and executive branches of the Government. 

I quote the following from the Republican platform: 


We demand that every citizen of the United States shall be allowed to cast 
one free and unrestricted ballot in all public elections, and that such ballot 
shall be counted and returned as cast; that such laws shall be enacted and 
enforced as will secure to every citizen, be he rich or poor, native or foreign 
born, white or black, this sovereign right guaranteed by the Constitution. 
The free and honest popular ballot, the just and equal representation of al! 
the people, as well as their just and equal protection under the laws, are the 
foundation of our republican institutions, and the party will never relentits 
efforts until the integrity of the ballot and the purity of elections shall be 
fully guaranteed and protected in every State. 


This declaration, Mr. Speaker, leaves no doubt as to the pur- 
pose of our opponents. We accept the defiant challenge of the 
Republican party and appeal to the conscience, the judgment, 
and the patriotism of the American people. We are unalter- 
ably op a tothe centralization of power in the hands of the 
Federal judiciary, who hold office for life, or the centralization 


| of wealth, by legislation, into the hands of the few. 


Upon these lines we will wage the approaching contest, for it 
is obvious, to quote the languageof the eloquent gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] that— 

Republican success in this campaign, whether we look to the party plat 
form, the party candidates, or the utterances of the party leaders, means 


that the people are to be stripped of their franchises through force bills, in 
order that they may be stripped of their substance through tariff bills. 


ession with those made by the Fifty-first Congress at ils last and first sessions 


| Pitty -second C ongress, first session. F ‘itty -first Co ongress. 


Appropriat ions | 


Law, 1891-'92, | Law, 1890-'9i, 
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ra 
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; » 
House, 1802-98 Law, 1802-"3. | second session. | first session 
I a RN lero” oy SAREE CER aphee yeaa ome aes ae ee! $3, 210,495.50 | $3, 232, 995. 50 $3, 028,153.50 | $1, 799, 100. 00 
ta ae i a kl ae 24, 226, 899.82 | 24, 308, 499. 82 24, 613, 529. 19 24, 206, 471.79 
RITES BIE TE ORE ES PES ARS, 1, 478, 245.00 | 1, 604, 045. wo 1, 656, 925. 00 1, 710, 815. 00 
I a NT cece edges biatbank bheustenskean Goel 4, 7,580.27 5, 323, 414. 27 §, 507, 125. 17 5, 769, 544. 15 
III sicineaieisanipepeves shininet aomwiting hseradaiisincibcetaaiae ail licanail ied bts Dicdainy ciaclgsleguibaaaaiisttillcal dams tad 2 412, 376. 00 j 2, 734, 276. 00 3,774, 803.00 | 4, 232, 935. 00 
Ti ac le hae 7, 437, 269.44 | 7, 664, 047. 84 @ 16, 386, 284. 86 7, 262, 016. 02 
EE RTE EME MORES EE Ti ER PE Bae | $21, 683, 752.05 $21, 899, 252. 97 $22, 027, 674. 75 21, 030, 752. 75 
I IN i that iss isis hades dings a Wades cts bulnsteak didi ticks Leeicadiads ect Maddie © welts Uuiniee cosets | 396, 665, 18 428, 917.33 402. 064. 64 435, 296. 11 
Oat nce ML aaa A a a ieee aa A a a } 23, 476, 773. 00 23, 543, 385. 00 31, 541, 654. 78 6 24, 136, 035. 53 
Ee RIE (UO Satie it A th ET PY NE Cy GaP Bae #2 TEL | 78, 586, 832.92 | 80, 331,876.73 | 77, 907,222.61 | 72, 226, 698. 9 ow 
A RR SE EF ARIES ROE ei | RT a aS le eh, SS | 25, 222, 982, 27 | 27, 837, 228. 93 Sy ¢ 38, 395, 363. 99 |_ 4: a3i. 100, 341. 

EDNEE. tscasnediiniicneiconiatilsan tts cantmaananmndtieh tutt aidmathth di diniiuiaians livts Wad | 198, 119, 871. 45 198, 907,939.39 | 225,330,801. 49 193, 910, 006. 72 
I lina reel ti le ee ae ath ema ca lnc iil Ml lia ie 134, 825, 066. 00 146, 737, 350. 00 | 135, 214, 785. 00 98, 457, 461. 00 
UN i a ee ee eg ue 21, 346, 975. 00 21, 153, 618. 00 (e) 25, 136, : 295. 00 
TE cscs enthobiinthillicttndashlins iad atinn ailyaghelaid teenie n sitinn's ah Lbiaalin bmn | f14,441,121.22 | f15,885,503.18 | — 938,000,746.96 | 138, 617, 448. 85 
I illogical Rivets Cais aici is ch abn bein is petalattle amela act eR he Ee a I cl a is il 7363, 733, 033. 67 382, 684,500.57 | 399, 245, 333. 45 "356, 121 121, 211. 68 
IONS sik siden don nd oasinddac ude de relaeueawwlt Bediicices bobbed cys euadowse DS eee ee SK a 3, 158, 000. 00 X19, 498, 531. 10 iS 17 "010, 905. 27 
Se i ee EEE ST 363, 733, 033.67 | 385, 837, 500. 57 418, 743, 864. 55 363, 132, 116 % 
Doe ee ee ee ee a duisdeaueweucweblubicecs sucane m 121, 863, 880.00 | mm 121, 863, 880. 00 mM 122, 486, 808. 00 m 131, 324, 131. 70 


Grand total regular and permanent annual appropriations..-............. 














ah 485, 596,913.67 | 507, 701, 380.5 


| 


541, 230, 672. 55 494, 456, 248. 65 


@ Includes special appropriations for ratifying agreements, together with 92,991,450 payment to the Choctaw and Chick kasaw nations of tediaas ; inal! 


$8, 617,740.75. 


5 Includes $1,000,000 peennns by joint resolution September 29, 1890, for nickel ere or nickel matte for naval purposes. 


¢ Includes O85, 000 es 


mated expenditures under indefinite appropriation for pay and bounty claims. 


d Includes $1,362,059.16 actual expenditure under indefinite appropriation for pay and bounty claims. 


e No general river and harbor act was passed for 1892. 
f Includes $7,674,332 for — msions for fiscal year 1892. 

g Includes $29,335,598.34 for pensions for fiscal year 1891. 
h Includes $25,321,907.35 for pensions for fiscal year 1890. 


¢ Amount of regular annual bills and deficiencies, as ed nae § by the Senate at this session, $396,140,831.90. 


Jj This amount of miscellaneous Se is est 
k& Includes $15,727,000 for refund o 


ated, ana includes $2,653,000 for the World's Columbian Exposition. 
ct taxes estimated to be necessary under an indefinite appropriation. 


? Includes $1,000,000 for procuring farm mortgage and other statistics, $1,364,000 for aid to agricultural colleges, $1,200,000 for the Rock Creek Park, and 


$598,085.81 for additional clerical force in Pension and other offices. 


m This is the amount originally submitted to ae by the Secretary of the Treasury as estimated to be necessary under permanent specific and 
to the 


perm anent indefinite appropriations, except that 
priations made by the last Congress subsequent to said estimate, as follows: 


amount thus submitted for 1891, $101,628,453, there is added expenditures under permanent appro 


Salaries, diplomatic, and consular service, $27,756.79; redemption national-bank notes, $23,553,298.50; expenses of Treasury notes, $218, 362,60; coinage 
of silver bullion, $210,893.14; rebate tobacco tax, $770,082.39; and repayments to importers and for debentures and drawbacks, customs service, $4,915,285.24 
in all, $29,695,678.70. ‘The estimate for 1893 as stated above includes $18,632,000, to meet the requirements of the sinking fund for that year. 


CONCISE SUMMARY OF THE FOREGOING SPEECH. 
The Secretary of the Treasury estimates that the total income 
of the Government for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1893, will 
be $455,336,350.44. The liabilities of theGovernment on account 


| 
cs 


amount to $507 ,701,380. 57. Itis obvious, therefore, that on the 
basis of appropriations and revenues there will be a deficiency 

for the current fiscal year amounting to $52,365,030.13. The de- 
ficiency thus estimated is bused on the assumption that the law 


of the annual and permanent appropriations for the same period ' which requires $48,632,000 to provide for the sinking fund will 
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be complied with. It is manifest, however, that the Secretary 
of the Treasury proposes to disregard this liability, as will ap- 
pear by reference to page 9of hisannualreport. Thisstatement 
will not be denied. Indeed, the Administration not only pro- 
poses to default in providing for the sinking fund for the pres- 
ent fiscal year, but as a matter of fact it did default on that fund 
during ‘the last fiscal year in the sum of $11,286,570. 

This is the first Administration which has been humiliated by 
such default since the period immediately succeeding the civil 
war: but it is just to say that the default already made and con- 
templated is in nowise voluntary, but coerced by the riotous and 
lavish appropriations of the billion-dollar Congress. 

[i may be wellto state in this connection that the surplus in 

the Treasury, exclusive of the gold reserve, at the close of Presi- 
dent Cleyeland’s Administration was $83,82 i, 190.29. Thatsurplus 
continued to increase until the appropriations of the Fifty-tirst 
Congress became available, when it began to vanish and disap- 
ear. 
' The improvident appropriations of that Congress have not only 
exhausted the current revenues, but have reduced the surplus 
to $25,692,377.03, of which $14,686,207.57 is, to quote the language 
of the Director of the Mint, ‘‘ an incubus of uncurrent coin.” 

Moreover, it may be stated that notwithstanding the Treasury 
stringency, this Administration has $13,148,188.74 still deposited 
in what Mr. Blaine was pleased to designate in the canvass of 
1883 as ‘‘ the pet sational banks.” 

The surplus, meager though it be, is apparent rather than 
real, for it will be remembered that the Republican party at the 
first session of the last Congress, in order to avoid a Treasury 
deficiency, covered into the general Treasury $54,207,095.75 be- 
longing to the holders of national-bank notes, and of this forced 
loan $26,763,509.25 was due and unpaid at the beginning of this 
fiscal year. 

The Secretary of the Treasury was also constrained by the 
Treasury situation to extend $25,364,500 of the 44 per cent bonds 
which matured on the Ist of September last. 

If, therefore, we add to the outstanding liability due the hold- 
ers of national-bank notes the amount of the’sinking fund in de- 
fault, together with the bonds which were extended, there would 
have been an actual Treasury deficiency on the Ist of July last 
of $36,622,202,24. 

The Republican party has not only sought to bridge the chasm 
between the decreasing revenues and augmenting expenditures 
by defaulting in the sinking fund, by extending the maturing 
bonded indebtedness, and by the use of the national-bank trust 
fund, but Secretary Foster now boldly asserts his right to use, 
to meet the current expenses of the Government, $38,195,991 of 
the gold reserve which has heretofore been held for the redemp- 
tion of greenbacks. It would seem from this construction of the 
statute, which is in direct contravention of the opinion of the 
House Judiciary Committee, that the Secretary is rapidly ap- 
proaching a ‘‘ pinch” in our fiscal affairs. 

Confronted with the depleted Treasury, to which I have but 
briefly adverted, the plea is urged that the vanishing surplus is 
the result of the purchase of Government bonds and not of ex- 
travagant appropriations. This statement, however, is but a 
subterfuge, as readily appears by reference to the books of the 
Treasury Department, which show that during the four years 
of the Administration of President Cleveland $361,264,642.05 were 
employed in the purchase of Government bonds, as against but 
$296,316,931.20 thus used during the term of President Harrison. 
It is beyond cavil, therefore, that a greater amount of the surplus 
revenues were employed ih the purchase of bonds during Pres- 
ident Cleveland’s Administration than during the present Ad- 
ministration. 

It is not practicable in this brief summary to enter upon an 
elaborate discussion of the various phases of our fiscal situation, 
but [submit aconcise review of the appropriations of the present 
session, contrasted with the appropriations of both sessions of 
the last Congress. 


Before doing so, however, I submit*‘a succinct statement of the | 


average annual appropriations and the average appropriations 


per capita for the periods covered by the Garfield-Arthur Ad- | 
ministration, the Administration of President Cleveland, and | 


the Administration of President Harrison. 


The average annual and permanent appropriations, includ- | 


ing the postal service, for the Garfield-Arthur Administration 
were $365,557 ,729.37 and the per capita average was $6.73. For 
the Cleveland Administration the average annual appropriations 
were $372,851,616.52, and the per capita average was only $6.28. 
For the Administration of President Harrison the average an- 
nual appropriations reach the enormous aggregate of $482,227, 
67.34, the per capita average being $7.53. 

In other words, the average annual appropriation per capita 
was reduced under President Cleveland’s Administration 45 


cents, as against an increase of $1.25 per capita by the Adminis- 
tration of President Harrison. Upon this Tanta the appropria- 
tions of President Cleveland’s Administration were $106,806,150 
less than those of the Garfield-Arthur Administration, whilst 
the appropriations of the oo ee are $320,- 
197,064 in excess of those of the Cleveland Administration. 

Again, comparing expenditures for the fiscal years 1886, 1887, 
and 1888 with those for 1890, 1891, and 18! 2, and exclading pay- 
ments for the sinking fund, interest on the public debt, premium 
on the purchase and retirementof bonds, and the postal revenues, 
which were used for the support of the postal service, the Har- 
rison Administration hasexceeded the Cleveland Administration 
by $274,075,419.82, and if payments for pensions, for the increase 
of the Navy, and for the census be also excluded, the Harrison 
Administration has exceeded the Cleveland Administration by 
$92,468,174.60. 

Coming now to a concise and impartial review of the appro- 
priations made at this session, it is apparent that the Demo- 
cratic House is entitled to the encomium pronounced by Mr. 
Blaine in his ‘‘ Twenty Years of Congress,” when he declared 
that the leaders of the Democratic party had ‘‘ guarded the 
Treasury with unceasing vigilance against every attempt at ex- 
travagance or corruption.” The appropriations of the pr — 

ession aggregate $507,701 380.57, being $13,245,131.90 in exce 
of the appropriations of the first session of the Fifty-first Con- 
gress, and $33,529,291.98 less than those of the second session of 
that Congress. 

The Republican Senate increased the appropriation bills, as 
they passed the House, $32,407,798.23. Of this increase the House 
was finally compelled to yield $18,951,466.90 in order to reach an 
agreement and terminate the session. 

The increase of the appropriations over the first session of the 
last Congress is due to the legislation of that Congress. The 
Fifty-first Congress not only achieved the unerfviable distinction 
of a billion-dollar Congress, but its legislation imposed upon suc- 
ceeding Congresses liabilities which involve appropriations of 
such magnitude that the Government will soon be compelled to 
seek new sources of revenue, whilst at the same time it will be 
a matter of exceeding difficulty for its successors to bring the 
total of appropriations below the billion-dollar limit. Indeed, 
this statement is obviously true when investigation discloses 
that of the whole amount appropriated at this session, $79,527,- 
602,62 was made necessary by the legislation of the Fifty-first 
Congress. 

The items of this entailed liability, for which the Democratic 
party is acquitted of responsibility, are as follows: 


Appropriations made at this session of Congress or charged under permanent 
appropriations under requirements of laws passed during the last Congress. 
Foreign mails ..-_.-. Sha cine nfoien, ait atiai tala cnatieietall $390, 290. 00 
Indian de predation CE ei na Talay Baad Bends sa tedibasios 478, 252.65 
Collecting sugar DOWNEY «............<2.-.....-<s- pit atipiwenen ; 230, 890. 00 
Increase of judicial salaries -__--- 5 pile dnpaithintcall cana $8, 000. 00 
Additional clerks under new pe nsion law .........-..- a 695, 420. 00 
SG IES oo tte ee need ince ncas cites ual 620, 500, 00 
Pensions (estimated) -.-.- spain f 48, 000, 600. 00 
Diplomati ¢ and consular officers’ salaries __- bee : 25, 000. 00 
| Redemption national-bank notes.._...................-- .-. 9,500,000. 00 
Expenses Treasury motes .................... Meneniiane 125, 000. 00 
Refund Girect tax..................... = aos ; 225, 000. 00 








Repayments to importers / 
Debentures or drawback { 
Bounty on sugar. 


-customs _. 5, 000, C00. 00 
10, 000, 000. 00 





Snag boats, Ohio River _____.__.. eee oe ee 25, 000. 00 
Colleges for agriculture and mec hanic ‘arts- hdd id chvadiin Fine antlea a 833, 000. 00 
World's Fair ; ‘ : edith dle ndash ee . 38,291, 250.00 

Total . i ea es Nee , ; . 79, 527, 602. 62 


If, therefore, we deduct from the total of the appropriations of 
this session the liabilities imposed by the legislation of the bil- 
lion-dollar Congress, the aggregate would be only $428,173,777.95, 
being $66,282,470.70 less than was appropriate d at the first ses- 
sion of the Fifty-first Congress and $113,056,894.€0 less than was 
appropriated at the second session of tl at Congress. 

Upon a comparative basis, therefore, the account as between 
the present session and the l’ifty-first Congress stands as follows: 
Appropriated by the Democratic party at this session, $428,173,- 
777.95; appropriated by the Republican party at the first session 
of the last Congress, $494,456,248.65, and at its second session, 
$541 230,672.55. 

[ forbear further comment upon this comparative fiscal exhibit, 
except to say that under the Administration of President Cleve- 
land the bonded indebtedness of the Government was paid at 
maturity, the requirementsof thesinking-fund act were fully met, 
trust funds were not used toavoid a:Treasury deficiency, and the 
gold reserve was not menaced by the threat of an invasion to 
meet current expenses, whilst every business interest in the 
country was in the enjoyment of a reasonable measure of pros- 
perity. 
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The World’s Fair and Foreign Prices. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. J. P. DOLLIVER, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 5, 1892, 


On the bill (H. R. 9267) to aid in carrying out the act of Con ;ress approved 
April 25, 1890, entitled ‘‘An act to provide for celebrating the four hundredth 
anniversary of the discovery of America by Christopher Columbus, by 
holding an international exposition of arts, industries, manufactures, and 
products of the soil, mine, and sea, in the city of Chicago, in the State of 
Illinois,’ and appropriating money therefor. 


Mr. DOLLIVER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: On yesterday the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. BRECKINRIDGE], obviously seeking to turn his opposition to 
the World’s Fair appropriation into a partisan service of the cause 
c° free trade, proposed an amendment requiring the price lists 
of foreign goods to be placarded with the goods exhibited. The 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] very properly suggested 
that the placard of — should also exhibit the wages of the 
men, women, or children employed in manufacturing the goods. 
Others suggested that the foreign exhibitors should also state 
in connection with their exhibit of prices the probable changes 
in such price lists in case their efforts to break down American 
factories should, by the aid of the Democratic party, meet with 
success. 

But it remained for a leading Democrat, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CoomBs] to effectually put to silence the clamor 
against American prices in a few remarks delivered yesterday 
on this floor, illustrating his own experience. These remarks 
derive their importance from the gentleman’s high standing in 
this House, and also from his relations to the business world. His 
speech, which was very brief, is the honest protest of a great 
Democratic merchant, dealing with facts, against the methods 
of careless debaters dealing with theories. I desire to insert a 
portion of it in these remarks: 

As a man interested in the exportation of American goods, I want the mer- 
chant who comes from Mexico and Central America to have an opportunity 
to compare our manufacturers’ prices with those of European manufactur- 
ers. Iwant him tolearn, as he will learn, that he can get American-manu- 
factured goods cheaper, quality for quality, than he can get European goods. 
I think such a comparison as is proposed will be in the interest of the Ameri- 
can manufacturer, in the interest of American commerce, in the interest of 
general intelligence. Iam a merchant interested in the development of 
the trade of this country, and whose interests would be unfavorably affected 


by an unfavorable comparison; yetI have no fear of the result. And, Mr. 
Chairman, I shall vote in favor of this bill, 


The English factories, showing their goods at our Centennial, 
caused their agents to give proper advertisement of the prices 
of their wares. I have no doubt that they will pursue the same 
policy at Chicago in 1893. But there is really less need of it 
than they suppose, for it is evident that the Democratic party of 
the United States will go on giving the English goods a better 
advertisement on the stump and in the press than they them- 
selves could possibly give at the Columbian Fair. 


Pension Office Investigation. 


. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. B. A. ENLOE, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 25, 1892. 


The House having under consideration the report of the special commit- 
tee on the management of the Pension Office— 

Mr. ENLOE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: When I was interrupted by the Committee on 
Appropriations with the conference report on the general de- 
ficiency bill, I was about to call the attention of the House to the 
evidence in support of the charge that the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions has used his office to gratify his malice. 
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THE CONSPIRACY AGAINST COOPER. 


The most conspicuous illustration of the methods of the Com- 
missioner in using his office to gratify his malice appears in the 
conspiracy which he organized to blacken the character of Hon. 
GEORGE W. CooPER. The story of this conspiracy as origi- 
nally concocted will be found in the testimony of Gen. Raum, 
commencing on page 642 of the testimony and ending on page 
700. When the Commissioner laid the evidence before the com- 
mittee he evidently felt that he had dealt Mr. COOPER a death 
blow. An examination of the papers which he submitted con- 
vinced me that a conspiracy had been formed between the Com- 
missioner of Pensions, J. G. Greenawalt, a special examiner in 
the Pension Office, and James F. Morgan, of Bloomington, Ind. 
With the authority of the chairman of the committee I tele- 
graphed to Mr. Morgan to appear instanter before the committee. 
He appeared April 13 and was immediately put on the stand, and 
in his examination he became confused and finally broke down. 

From the reading of the testimony I am satisfied that in the 
first instance Morgan came to Washington, though he denies 
it, at the instance of the Commissioner of Pensions, and that 
the plan was deliberately laid in this city. He called on Mr. 
CooPER, professing friendship for him and sharing his hospi- 
tality, and asked Mr. COOPER to introduce him to some attorney 
who could assist him in his pension cases before the Pension 
Office. Mr. COOPER introduced him to Mr. Hersey, who wasem- 
ployed as Mr. COOPER’S clerk, and who was also conducting an in- 
dependent business as a pension attorney with which Mr. COOPER 
had no connection. Morgan arranged with Hersey to furnish 
him (Morgan) forbidden information from the files of the Pen- 
sion Office. 

Mr. Morgan called on the Commissioner of Pensions. He also 
called on Mr. Greenawalt and had some conversation with him 
about the matter, some of the material portions of which, there 
is good reason to believe, were conveniently forgotten by both 
Greenawalt and Morgan when they were on the stand. Morgan 
then returned to Indiana and opened up a correspondence with 
Greenawalt at the same time that he was corresponding with 
Hersey. Greenawalt went out to Indiana under the directions 
of the Commissioner and dictated or directed the correspond- 
ence on Morgan’s part and inclosed $25 in a letter to COOPER to 
pay Hersey for calling up pensionclaims. Though he had visited 
Hersey’s office and knew his address in this city, he pretended 
in his letter not to know his address, the purpose being to in this 
way connect COOPER with the receipt of money by Hersey for 
the purpose of making it appear that COOPER and Hersey were 
associated together in the business. Mr. COOPER returned the 
money to Mr. Morgan and in his letter returning it effectually 
broke down that branch of the case. Greenawalt not only dic- 
tated the letter and saw the money inclosed in it to COOPER but 
he furnished the money out of his own funds or funds supplied 
him by the Commissioner for that purpose. 


In testifying on this point Greenawalt, on page 1141 of the testimony, was 
asked this question: 


By Mr. ENLOE: 


, _ — understand when you furnished that $25 you would lose that 
. No, sir. 
. How did you understand that you would get it back again? 
. My instructions, as I said before, from Gen. Raum were if I incurred 
any expense outside of Government transactions, that he would reimburs 
me and would see that I did not suffer any pecuniary loss. 

Q. Did you understand from that that Gen. Raum would, out of his indi- 
vidual funds, pay you the #25 back? 

A. I understood that he would manage it in some way so I would get my 


POPoO 


ay. 
PS. You did not ‘understand he was going to pay you out of the public 
funds? 

A. I was very well satisfied it could not be paid out of the public funds. 

Q. Did you get the $25 back? 

A. No, sir. 


In this connection it will be interesting to note the testimony 
of Commissioner Raum in regard to this $25 transaction. 


By Mr. ENLOB: 


Q. Did you give Mr. Greenawalt the #25 to inclose to Mr. CooPER in this 
envelope? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you instruct him to inclose the #25 in the letter to Mr. COOPER? 

A. I did not. 


Mr. Greenawalt understood the instructions of Commissioner 
Raum and he furnished the $25 under the instructions of the 
Commissioner, and the truth of his statements is borne out by 
the fact that the Commissioner attempted to have the #25 paid 
out of the public funds. 

The Commissioner of Pensions, who is thrifty as well as enter- 
prising, had Mr. Greenawalt make out his account and include 
this $25 as acharge against the Government. The matter was 
brought to the attention of the Secretary of the Interior, who 
disapproved the account and refused to let it stand as a charge 














against the Government. Commenting upon this the Secretary 
says: 


It is claimed by the Commissioner of Pensions that this was a proper ex- 
penditure under the provisions of the said section— 


Referring to section 4744 to investigate suspicious attempts at 


fraud on the Government through and by virtue of the pension | 


laws, ete.: 


But when the expense voucher thereforreached this Department showing 
on its face the purpose for which the money was used, I was unable by the 
construction which I placed upon the said section to bring said expenditure 
within the purview thereof and disallowed the claim, saying also that if such 


expenditure was intended to be subject to my approval, it should have been | 
brought to my attention and approval asked in advance. (See page 1604 of | 


the evidence). 


It is evident that the Commissioner endeavored to cover his | 


position, after the conspiracy had been exposed and broken 
down, by sheltering himself under a construction of the law 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior was unwilling to countenance the use of 
public money for the purpose of gratifying private malice. It 
was unfortunate for the committeeand perhaps fortunate for the 
conspirators that Mr. Greenawalt destroyed a portion of the 
correspondence between himself and Mr. Morgan. He adopted 
a practice which seems to be not uneommon, of treating a por- 
tion of the correspondence as a part of the public records and a 

ortion of it as private property. Mr. Morgan, who appears to 

ave been selected to do this dirty work on account of his sup- 


posed fitness, presented a pitiable spectacle before the commit- | 


tee after he had been broken down as a witness. He was anx- 
ious to leave for home immediately after his examination in 


chief, and said to the chairman that his wife was sick when he | 


left home and that he had received a telegram since reaching 


here that she was worse. The attorney for Gen. Raum required | 


that Morgan be held over for cross-examination until the next 
morning. ‘The manner in which he was treated is well illus- 
trated in the habit of wolves. It is said that when one wolf in 
the pack is wounded the others turn on him and immediately 
destroy him. This was exactly the fate of Morgan the next 


morning. The defense literally tore him in pieces as a witness. | 


I quote from Morgan’s testimony, page 949 of the evidencs, to 
show the character of Gen. Raum’s chosen witness as exhibited 
before the committee: 


Did you not request the chairman of this committee to close your exami- 
nation yesterday because you had received a telegram from your wife, stat- 
ing that the condition of her health was such that you ought to be there in 
the name of humanity? 

A. I did say that my wife was sick. 

Q. ILasked you what did you say about the telegram? 

A. I did say to the committee that I had a telegram. 

Q (By the Chairman). Did you not say so to him? 

. Yes, sir. 

. Did you have such a telegram? 

. I did not. 

You were lying about it? 

. I wanted to get away. 

. Lasked you if you were not lying about it. 

I did not suppose I was testifying when I came in here; I misrepre- 
sented it. 


O>eore> 


> 


I will now quote an article from the Bloomington (Ind.) Tele- 
phone, showing the condition of Mrs. Morgan’s health at the time. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Morgan residesat Bloomington. 

Mr. Morgan testified on April 15, 1892; the newspaper arti- 
cle appeared in the Telephone of April 15, and reads as follows: 


The missionary tea at the handsome home of Mr. and Mrs. James F.. Mor- 


gan, North Walnut street, last night was a very enjoyable occasion. The | 


ladies met at 4 o’clock, and an interesting program was carried out consist- 


ing of papers by Mrs. Dr. Hon and Mrs. Slocumb, a recitation by Miss | 


Shook, and solos by Misses Hamilton and Van Sickle. After the literary 
programme the gentlemen were welcomed and a lunch was served the com- 
pany. The evening was —_ in games and conversation, and it was one of 
the most pleasant events in the history of the society. 


It must have been assvere shock to ‘‘ society” in Bloomington | 


to have this shining light so suddenly extinguished in disgrace 
before a Congressional investigating committee in a vain effort 
to sustain the Commissioner of Pensions. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Morgan's testimony he left the city | 
in disgrace and with evident apprehension lest he should be ar- | 
rested and indicted for perjury. The committee unanimously 


agreed to a communication addressed to the Secretary of the 
Interior calling his attention to the testimony of Morgan and 
asking that he be disbarred from practice before the Pension 
Office. 

Mr. Hersey, who honestly and truthfully testified before the 
committee, was disbarred instantly, though he had committed 
no crime, but Morgan, the confessed perjurer, was not disbarred 
until within the last few days. 


Morgan was the main witness of the Commissioner upon whom | 


he relied to besmirch COOPER, and he was very much discon- 
certed at the failure of his plot. 


The New York World of April 19 published an interview with | 
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the Commissioner, and I cross-examined him on that interview, 
and I desire to call attention to his language bearing on this 
| point. Evidence, page 1134. . 


The next thing, ‘Were you personally cognizant of the plot to injure the 
| reputation of Congressman CooPER?’’ and you answered, ‘‘I refer you to the 
| testimony before the committee, and I will add that I am not yet through 
| With Mr, COOPER.” Did you state that? 
| <A. Yes, sir; I think so. 
|} QQ. Thenthe next report is, ‘Have you any more witnesses like Morgan?’ 
| Did you reply to that ‘** Well, I will say this, that I don’t think I have any 
more who are so faint-hearted as he was. He got himself all mixed up, and 
| 





, 


went to pieces the first attack?”’ 
A. I don’t recall I said that in that language. 
Q. Did you say that in substance? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Mr. W. L. Crounse, the correspondent of the New York World, 
was examined on this point, and [ quote from his testimony: 


Q. Following immediately after that in the report appears this language 
by youto him: ‘‘Have you any more witnesses like Morgan?” Did you aa- 
dress that question to him? 

A. Yes, sir; I asked him that. 

Q. Then the report says his reply to that question was: ‘‘I will say this, I 
don’t think I have any more who are so faint-hearted as he was. He got all 
mixed up and went to pieces at the first attack.’’ Did he make that an- 
sSwer? ° 

A. Yes, sir; that is his exact language. The reason I make that statement 
is that it struck me as being a remarkable admission for Gen. Raum to 
make under the circumstances, and I made a memorandum of the entire 
sentence. 


No kind of argument could add to the force of this testimony. 
| Here is a clear and distinct admission and proofestablishing be- 
yond a doubt that the Commissioner regarded Morgan as his 
| witness, and that he was disappointed and vexed because Mor- 
| gan failed under cross examination to stick well to the lies he 
had told. There has never been a more disgraceful chapter in 
the history of any bureau of the Government than this, and the 
people of the United States will never be able to understand why 
| the President retains the Commissioner ia his position in the 
face of these facts. 
THE DE ARNAUD CASE. 


The malignity of the Commissioner toward those who have 
ti» warted him in his purposes, or in any way incurred his enmity 
is signally illustrated in the case of Charles Alfred De Arnaud. 
The majority of the committee comment at length on this case 
and the minority have attempted to acquit Gen. Raum of any 
responsibility wnatever for De Arnaud’s treatment in the Pen- 
sion Office. It is not denied that De Arnaud atone time had 
Raum employed as an attorney to prosecute a claim against the 
Government. De Arnaud testifies that they disagreed about 
this matter and he dismissed Raum as his attorney. Raum ad- 
mits the relationship and the severance of the relation of attor- 
ney and client, but says he never had any quarrel. When he wa 
questioned in regard te the proceeding against De Arnaud in 
the courts he professed a most profound ignorance of the whole 
matter, yethe admits on page 532 of the testimony that he knew 
that Gen. Boynton had called the attention of the office to th» 
fact ‘‘that De Arnaud was not a captain in the Fifth Missouri 
company at all, and an inquiry was made and an investigation 
instituted.” On page 534 he again makes the same admissicn 
in substance and almostin the same language. On page 533 oi 
the testimony, when I asked him the question, ‘‘ Did you know 
what became of the indictment here?” he answered, ‘‘I never 
followed it.” 

Q. Don’t know whether he was tried or not? 

A. I presume the records in the office will show. 

Q. Didn't you see in the newspapers about the trial of this man and that 
he was acquitted? 

A. Idon't recall now about that. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Acquittei on this indictment? 

Mr. ENLOE. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you the same day he was acquitted call for the papers in his case in 
your office, where he had an application for a pension pending, and without 
waiting for additional evidence to be filed, if necessary, reject his case? 

A. I don't recall as to that. 

Q. Wouldn't it be rather a peculiar coincidence, if that were the case? 

A. I would have been perfectly satisfied he was not the captain of the com 
pany he represented himself to be, when I saw his pension claim, because it 
just happened that I knew De Arnaud very well, and while he performed 
some excellent service for the country and deserved great credit for that, I 
Was satistied he was never captain in the Fifth Missouri Infantry, and his 
pension claim was not a proper ciaim. 


The minority refer to the testimony of Mr. Brooks to substan- 
tiate the statement that no information was given Gen. Raum 
in reference to the indictment of De Arnaud. Now, in order to 
show that the Commissioner had full and complete knowledge 
of this entire transaction it will only be necessary torefer to the 
letter of W. H. Scudder, page 1459 of the evidence, in which 
he says the attention of the Commissioner has been called to the 
probability that De Arnaud is an imposter. That is the sub- 
stance of the letter. On page 1460 appears a letter from the 
Commissioner, addressed to W.J. Brooks, special examiner, in 
which he submits the papers in the case of Charles A. De Ar- 

| naud to W. J. Brooks, special examiner, for a thorough inves- 
tigation. On the same page appears another letter from ths 
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Commissioner to W. J. Brooks urging him to complete the in- 
vestigation as rapidly as possible. Thatletter bore date Bureau 
of Pensions, Washington; D. C., July 14, 1890. Less than one 
month from that date, %. e.,on August 9, 1890, this same W. J. 
Brooks, special examiner, wrote a letter addressed to ‘‘ Hon. 
Green B. Raum, Commissioner of Pensions,” in which he details 
the indictment, arrest, and bail of Charles Alfred De Arnaud. 





| 


This correspondence shows that the Commissioner had knowl- | 


edge of every step that was taken in this proceeding. 

If any further evidence is needed that the Commissioner testi- 
fied falsely when he disclaimed all knowledge of this proceeding 
it will be found on page 1461 of the evidence, where this same 
Mr. Brooks, testifying in regard to the acquittal of De Arnaud, 
was asked this question: 

Q. Were you present at the trial, Mr. Brooks? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you present when the verdict of acquittal was rendered? 

A. I was. 

Q. How long after that before you informed the Commissioner? 

A. Ican not tell you exactly, but I think it was the same day. 
not be positive about that. 

De Arnaud testifies that Raum knew all about his military 
record, and advised him to apply for a pension. Mr. Raum ad- 


I would 


not deny that he advised De Arnaud to apply for a pension, 
though he had an opportunity to do so. 
1185 of the testimony, says: 


Gen. Green B Raum instigated the indictment and knew it was pending 
against me and he gleated over it thathe had me on a criminal technicality 
and that he was going to keep me there. 
indictment, and he had this indictment brought himself. 

This statement the Commissioner did not take the trouble to 
deny, though he knew it had been made to the committee. On 
page 1187 of the testimony De Arnaud repeats this statement, 


Gen. Raum knew all about this | 


| page 1209. 
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A. Isuppose so. 

Q. Who did institute this proceeding? 

A. Mr. Brooks; so Mr. De Arnaud says. 

Q. You have no record? 

A. Yes, sir; we have now. 

Q. Did he furnish you with a statement showing that he had ordered these 
proceedings to be instituted? 

A. Simply a statement showing an indictment had been brought, and then 
another letter returning the statement and stating he had been acquitted. 

ae There is a record of that? 

A. Yes, sir. 


From this it will be seen that Brooks did not consult the chiet 


| of the law division, Mr. Bailey, who should have been consulted, 


but that he acted without any authority from the proper division 
of the Pension Office, and either acted on his own responsibility 


| or, as De Arnaud says he did, under the personal direction of th 


| Commissioner of Pensions. 


Mr. Brooks is the special examine: 
on duty in the District of Columbia. The Pension Office is no 
more than 200 yards from the District court buildings, and no 
one who is acquainted with the methods of the Pension Offic: 
will believe for one moment that this man Brooks took the re- 
sponsibility of causing the arrest and indictment of a prominent 


| citizen like De Arnaud right within the shadow of the Pension 
| Office without any authority from anyone authorized to give it. 
mits that he knew the military record of De Arnaud, and does | H 
| sioner. 


De Arnaud, on page | 


and gives the names of two reputable witnesses in this city to | 


sustain the statement, and afforded every opportunity to Gen. 
Raum to contradict him if he had desired todo so. These wit- 
nesses were not called and De Arnaud’s statement stands unim- 
peached. To show how this matter was managed I will quote 
from page 1189 of the testimony: 

Question by Mr. ENLOE to Mr. Bailey, chief of the iaw division in the Pen- 
sion Office: 


Q. I will ask, Mr. Bailey, if it is customary to institute criminal proceed- | 


ings against any one for false impersonation in an application for a pension 
without a direction of the law department of the Pension Office’ 

A. No, sir; not as a rule. 

Q. Do you know whether that was done in this case? 

A. This matter arose outside of our office entirely; but to answer your 
question I will say, No, sir; it was not done by the law division 

Q. I want to know whether it was done through the regular channels of 
the Pension Office? 

A. They had nothing to do with it. 

Q. The law division never directed any criminal proceeding to be com- 
menced against this man? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t know that until afterward. 

Q. The institution of this indictment in the courts against Mr. De Arnaud 
Was a matter that, so far as you know, did not come through any recom- 
mendation of the Pension Office? 

A. Yes, sir; that is right. 


Brooks testifies on page 1460 of the evidence, as follows: 


Then I returned and again consulted the chief and assistant chief as to the 
mode of procedure and was by them advised, in view of the fact of the short 
space of time in which the statute of limitations would run out against the 
offense, toconsult the district attorney relative toinstituting criminal prose- 
cution. I did see about that institution, and a special session of the grand 
jury was convened and the indictment found. 


This statement of Mr. Brooks explains the anxiety of the Com- 
missioner in his letter before referred to, that he should com- 

lets the investigation as rapidly as possible, and it shows that 
De Arnaud truthfully swears that Brooks, acting under the di- 
rection of the Commissioner of Pensions, had a special grand 
jury convened for the purpose of procuring this indictment of 
De Arnaud. 

To show how much credence can be given to Brooks I will call 


attention to the testimony of Mr. Bailey, chief of the law divi- | 


sion, on page 1190 of the evidence: 
By Mr ENLOBRE: 

Q. That fact, if it was a fact, that he falsely i 
was known in the law division of the Pension O 

A. We had information. 

Q. You had that record before you? 

A. We had knowledge of it; yes, sir. 

Q. Do you allow your examiners to go round and institute proceedings 
without any authority against anybody they like? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Then, this proceeding was irregular, if taken without getting an order 
from the Pension Office? 

A. No, sir; that is not unusual when examinersare inthefield. They con- 
sult with the district attorney and then swear out complaints and arrest 
the man. 

Q. The district attorney and this man were both in the District of Colum- 
bia? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It is but avery short distance from the Pension Office over to the court, 
is it* 

A. Yes, sir; that is all. 

Q. He should have consulted the head of the division before going to the 
district attorney? 


rsonated another person, 
ce, was it not? 





He was acting under the direct personal orders of the Commis- 


If further evidence is needed to convince the House and the 
country that the Commissioner testified falsely, and that Brooks 
was the instrument of his malice in this proceeding, it will be 
found in the following letter, which appears in the evidence on 


Mr. ENLOE. I want tooffer in evidence the letter of W. J. Brooks, special! 
examinerto Green B. Raum, stating the arrest. 
Letter received in evidence, which is as follows: 


' DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BUREAU OF PENSIONS, 
Washington, D, C., August 9, 1390 


Sir: I have the honor of stating that Charles de Arnaud, alias Charles A. 
de Arnaud, alias Alfred Arnaud, applicant for pension under No. 582443, was 
placed under arrest on the 8th instant under an indictment found by the 
grand jury for the District of Columbia, 6th instant, upon the charge of vio 
lation of section 5438 Revised Statutes. He was admitted to bail ($2,500) for 
appearance at court at the September term, proximo. 

Very respectfully, 


W. J. BROOKS, Special Kxamines 

Hon. GREEN B. RAUM, 

Commissioner of Pensions. 

De Arnaud testified that Commissioner Raum used this indict- 
ment and the records in the Pension Office to defeat him in a 
civil suit in the courts of New Jersey, and when the Commis- 
sioner was questioned about this he pretended to be equally 
ignorant in regard to it as he was inregard to the other matter: 
relating to the De Arnaud case. On page 752 of the evidence 
appears the following question and answer in the testimony of 
Mr. Brooks: 


Q. Did Commissioner Raum say anything about this case in which you 
are going to testify before you went? 

A. I went to him, I think, and told him I was going there on that case. | 
think that is about the only conversation I had with him. 


So he did know that Brooks wascarrying out his instructions, 
and he was advised of every step taken. 

The further evidence of the utter disregard of the truth mani- 
fested by the Commissioner in his testimony in this case will be 
found in the fact that on the very next day after the acquittal of 
De Arnaud he did call up De Arnaud’s pension claim, and 
write an adverse opinion in it, without the request of De Arnaud 
or his counsel, and without the case coming to him through the 
regular channels of the Pension Office. That opinion of the 


| Commissioner, bearing date January 31, 1891, which was pure! 


gratuitous and malicious, will be found recorded on pages 11° 


| and 1195 of the testimony. 


Reading the answer of the Commissioner above quoted as to 
this matter in the light of this decision, it will be perfectly a) 
parent that the evasive form of that answer was based upon the 
knowledge of his guilt and the fear of detection in the investi g.- 
tion. The minority even admit that DeArnaud was entitled to 
his pension. This is a confession that the gratuitous opinion 0! 
the Commissioner, which was promptly delivered when he was 
not called on to express it, was, to say the least, erroneous, and 
it is perfectly plain to my mind that he was actuated entirely in 
the matter by his hostility to De Arnaud. 

[t is too late now for the gentleman from Minnesota to quibb! 
about the military record of De Arnaud. The minority is self 
stultified if it does not stand by the declaration that De Arnaud i 
entitled toa pension. That statement is a complete answer iv 
everything that has been said or may be said about De Arnaud's 
military service. It is an admission deliberately made after an 
examination of all the evidence, and is to that extent an im- 
peachment of the unwarranted and gratuitous opinion which the 
Commissioner, in his blind malice, forced into the record of the 
case in violation of the rules of his ownoffice. 














PREJUDICE AND MALICE. 


I will now invite the attention of the House to some other facts 
which go to sustain the first charge, the unfitness of the Com- 
missioner to govern a large number of employés, on accoung of 
hasty temper, strong prejudices, and unreasonable animosity, 
which impels his action in matters of the gravest consequence. 
The difficulties in which the Commissioner became involved on 
account of the appointment of his son to the office of appoint- 
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combination of the safe was a verv simple one, and it is reason- 
able to suppose that as Mr. Raum had been there as long as Mr. 
Lineweaver had, he knew the combination of the safe, and that 
he appropriated this money temporarily to hisown use, and only 
returned it when he found it had created trouble in the Pension 
Office. There was an etfort to show that the identical bills were 





| returned, though it does notappear that anyone took the trouble 


ment clerk in the Pension Office developed these traits in the | : ; 
| closed and returned without any envelope. 


Commissioner’s character. He created the position of appoint- 


ment clerk for his son, thereby presenting the anomaly of a Bu- | _ 418 9i< | 3 n Cc 
| Civil Service Commission hastened the acceptance of young 


reau in one of the Departments keeping a double set of personal 
files. By personal files I mean the papers relating to appoint- 
mentsand to the personal character of employés. There is such 
a record kept in every Department of the Government, under 
the supervision of an appointment clerk for that Department, 
and the Department of the Interior, which has jurisdiction over 


to identify the bills at the time they went through the office. 
They were taken out of the envelope in which they were in- 


This $72 transaction coming on the heels of the charges of the 
Raum’s resignation. The Secretary of the Interior, as a matter 


of grace to the son of the Commissioner, allowed him to resign 
with one month's pay as asort of gratuity to get him out quietly 


| and asa kind of salve to the feelings of the Commissioner. 


the Pension Office, has an appointment division, yet for some | 


reason the Commissioner created this appointment division in 
the Bureau of Pensions and placed his son at the head of it. 
Before this investigation began the Civil Service Commission 
conducted an investigation, which involved Green B. Raum, jr., 
the son of the Commissioner. Inthatinvestigation it was devel- 
oped by the testimony of one William P. Smith and corroborat- 
ing circumstances that Green B. Raum, jr., had appointed Smith 
to a position in the Pension Office on the recommendation of a 
colored man by the name of Robert Strachan. Strachan had 


been an intimate friend of the Raum family ever since the Com- | 


missioner of Pensions filled the office of Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue. He and young Raum had associated together, 
borrowed from and loaned to each other, and established a very 
intimate relationship. 


Smith testifies that he advertised in one of the newspapers of | 


this city for a position and that Strachan answered the adver- 
tisement and promised to secure him a position for the sum of 
$200 through the influence of Green B. Raum, jr. Smith paid 
Strachan the $200. Strachan recommended Smith to Raum and 
Raum appointed Smith to a position without any other indorse- 
ment and afterwards promoted him. Strachan represented to 
Smith that he was paying the money to Green B. Raum, jr., for 
the place. 

The circumstances corroborating Smith's testimony and the 
contradictory statements made by Strachan were so strong that 
the Civil Service Commission preferred charges against Green 
B. Raum, jr., before the Secretary of the Interior, and there- 
upon the Secretary of the Interior, with the evidence before him, 
removed Green B. Raum, jr., from his plaee. Messrs. Lyman 
and Roosevelt, of the Civil Service Commission, also furnished 
copies of the evidence to the District Attorney of the District of 
Columbia, Mr. Cole, and Mr. Cole testifies that he examined the 
law and could not find any provision under which he could o 
ish Green B, Raum, jr., for accepting this money even if he 
should convict him. 


Therefore he did not press the investiga- | 


tion before the grand jury, as he would have done if he had | 
found any law under which he could convict and punish him. | 
The law ought to be amended so as to cover such cases in future. | 


The Secretary of the Treasury was so impressed with the force 
of this testimony against Green B. Raum, jr., and Strachan that 
he dismissed Strachan from the Treasury Department. It does 
not appear that any effort was made by an examination into the 
facts to vindicate the character of Green B. Raum, jr., from these 
charges, and when he appeared before the committee to testify 
his testimony was so contradictory that it did not benefit his 
case. The Commissioner of Pensions, instead of attempting to 
vindicate his son at the time, interceded with the Secretary of 
the Interior to prevent his son from being removed in the face 
of these charges, and notwithstanding he had dismissed quite a 
number of employés from the Pension Office on suspicion, it seems 
that he could not be impressed by the facts relating to his son’s 
conduct as others were impressed by them. 


against the Civil Service Commission, some conscience-stricken 
pensioner sent in $72 to the conscience fund, which was sent to 
Green B. Raum, jr., to be placed in the safe in his office. In- 
stead of placing it in the safe, Green B. Raum, jr., put it in his 

cket, and the efforts of Mr. Bailey, chiefof the law division, 


to get possession of it again, so that it could be turned over to 


On page 91 of the evidence it appears that Mrs. Fithian offered 
to bribe the Commissioner’s son with $50, and the Commissioner 
knew it and did not remove her. Later on it appears that this 
same woman wanted Green B. Raum jr., to take $300 for her pro- 
motion. She is still in office. 

Messrs Engle and Howard, employés in the Pension Office, re- 
ported to the Secretary of the Interior that Green B. Raum jr., 
after going out of office, had been trying to negotiate loans by 
hypothecating his influence with his father as collateral security. 
Secretary Noble required them to reduce the statements to 
writing in the form of affidavits, which they did, and thereupon 
the Commissioner of Pensions began an unrelenting warfare on 
Engle, Howard, and Taylor. It does not appear that he em- 
braced Taylor with Engle and Howard for any other reason than 
that Taylor had inthe performance of his duty as an examiner 
unearthed the military record of Theodore Smith, who seems to 
have been the jfidus Achates of the Commissioner of Pensions. 

It is well just at this point to call attention to facts connected 
with Smith’s case, as they affect the persecution of Taylor. The 
record which Taylor discovered and brought to the attention of 
the Commissioner was verified by the records of the War De- 
partment, and showed that Theodore Smith, under the name of 
Ransom A. Davis, had been court-martialed for desertion, and 
there was some evidence to show that he had deserted with the 
washerwoman of the company, the wife of another man. It 
seems also that Smith had served under various aliases, and that 
these facts were known to the Commissioner, and yet he kept 
him at the head of one of the most important divisions of the 
Pension Office. Taylor called the attention of the Secretary of 
the [Interior to this record of Smith, and the Secretary demanded 
his resignation, removed him without the consent of the Com- 
missioner, and it appears that the Commissioner attempted to 
shield his friend Smith by pleading that these things were due 
to youthful indiscretions and his conduct since ought to protect 
him, but as the Secretary did not take that view of it and Smith 
was removed, the Commissioner became very vindictive toward 
Taylor and charged him with entering into aconspiracy against 
him and his son to break him down and damage th2 administra- 
tion of the Pension Office. 

AFFIDAVITS, OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE. 

To break the force of the affidavits of Howard and Engle, the 
Commissioner secured the statements of William C. Carroll, 
Theodore Smith, Green B. Raum jr. and H. E. Lineweaver, 
making a general denial that there had been any combination on 
their part for the purpose of controlling the appointments and 
promotions in the Bureau of Pensions, a charge which at that 


| time seemed to be floating in the air of the Pension Office and 


the Treasury, were not successful until he went to the Commis- | 
sioner of Pensions and informed him of the state of affairs. It 


then appears from the testimony that the next day the money 
was forthcoming, and we are called on to believe that Mr. Raum 
had this money all this time at home locked up in his wife’s 
desk, instead of keeping itinthesafe. Hisexcuse for not putting 
it in the safe was that he did not know the combination, and 
that Mr. Lineweaver, his assistant, was absent from the office, 
though it appears from Mr. Lineweaver’s statement that the 


; : | andinspiration, filed similar affidavits. 
About the same time that he took up the fight for his son | 


the Interior Department. Howard and Engle had charged that 
Stover had secured an assignment in the field by the payment 
of money to Theodore Smith. Thereupon under the direction 
of the Commissioner, Green B. Raum, jr. made two affidavits 
denying the statementsof Howard and Engle. TheodoreSmith, 
William C. Carroll, and C. W. Okey, under the same influence 
These affidavits were 
not confined to a defense against the charges preferred, but con- 
tained scurrilous attacks‘on Howard and Engle. 


WITNESS FORD. 


The Commissioner also called Mr. W. T. Ford into his office, 
or had him in his office, and had him make a statement attack- 
ing the moral character of J. E. Engle and charging that he 
held improper relations with a woman in the Pension Office. 
He filed that as an affidavit, which was drawn up by Mr. Linea- 
weaver in the Commissioner’s presence, though it appeared on 
investigation that it was never sworn to. Ford was an employé 

f the Pension Office, appointed at the instance> of W. W. Dud- 
ley and is assistant chief cf the record division. Though the 


Commissioner was willing to use this affidavit to try to break 
down the character of Engle, it appears that he made noinquiry 
to ascertain the truth of Ford’s statement or to find out who the 
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woman was, though from the evidence of Mr. Ford he must have 
known the name of the woman. 

The Commissioner made a singularly appropriate selection of 
a witness to assail the character of Engle on such acharge. It 
afterward appeared that this man Ford was discharged from of- 
fice himself at one time on a similar charge. 

Mr. Ford was a striking figure before the committee, and 
created quite an impression by his energetic manner of testify- 
ing. As assistant chief of the record division his ambrosial 
locks must have been a terror to the ladies, who, as one of the 
witnesses testifies, put hairpins in the water cooler. His riotous 
affection seemed to impel him to gallant demonstrations toward 
the ladies of his division. 
Ford’s testimony it was necessary to b2 present when he gave 
it. He drew a graphic picture of Maj. Barker, for whom he has 
no admiration, strutting up and down the corridors with a but- 
tonhole bouquetin his Prince Albert, disporting himself for the 
admiration of the ladies. Then he illustrated in his own inimi- 
table way his fatherly attitude toward the ladies in his division. 
He testified that he invited a widow to bring her chicken down 
to his office and he would tie it to his table leg. He illustrated 
before the committee in dramatic style how he embraced the 
empty air above the head of another lady in order to show how 
he would have gathered her to his manly bosom if she had been 
alittle taller. He said,‘‘If she had been tall enough I would 
have hugged her.” How he treated the taller ones he leaves 
entirely to the imagination. The committee has told the story 
of Mrs. Wright in regard to Ford’s improper proposal to her and 
his denial of the story. 

As the Commissioner has taken no steps to remove Ford, we 
must conclude that Ford is a man after his own heart. He must 
either be warmly attached to Mr. Ford, or perhaps he fears the 
power of W. W. Dudley, upon whose recommendation this aged 
Lothario of the Pension Office was appointed. There were ma‘- 
ters brought out before the committee relating to the morale of 
the Pension Office of which I do not care to speak, as they were 
not pursued by the committee. 

HOWARD RESIGNED, 

The Commissioner’s persecution of Howard went to such an 
extent that Howard, after vainly endeavoring to get an oppor- 
tunity to establish the truth of the charges which he had pre- 
ferred against Mr. Raum, Stover, and Theodore Smith, resigned 
from the Pension Office in disgust, and in his letter of resigna- 
tion averred that he stood ready at any time to establish the 
truth of the charges (page 231, evidence). Mr. Engle refused 
to resign and is still in the Pension Office, retained there by 
the superior power of the Secretary of the Interior. 

¥. M. TAYLOR. 

The Commissioner’s malice toward Taylor se’ms to have been 
overpowering and to have carried him beyond all bounds of dis- 
cretion. He filed charges against Taylor before the Secretary 
of the Interior, in which he referred to two cases in the Pension 
Office, alleging that Taylor had been governed by prejudice and 
mental obliquity to such a degree as to demand his removal for 
the good of the service. 

In his letter dated September 26, 1891 (page 293), to the Sec- 
retary, recommending the dismissal of Mr. F. M. Taylor, he uses 
the following language: 

In the case of an old blind soldier who tried for years to get justice, the 
claim was assigned to Mr. Taylor for examination. He boasted to me that 
he had kept the man outofhis pension for over three years. The man finally 
died a pauper. After the death of the soldier the widow prosecuted the 
claim. It was brought to the attention of the Commissioner, and Taylor 
came forward at once to endeavor to defeat it. As the claim involved alarge 
ae I brought it to the attention of Assistant Secretary Bussey, and 

e and 1 went overit carefully and the claim was allowed to the widow. The 


old soldier, however, lies in a pauper’s grave because of the mental obliquity 
and prejudice of F. M. Taylor. 


In order to fully appreciate Mr. | 
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claim, and yet Raum writes to the Secretary, in his efforts to dis- 
miss Taylor, ‘* That the old soldier lies in a pauper’s grave be- 
cause of the mental obliquity and prejudice of F. M. Taylor.” 
Before final action was had upon this case it will be seen on 
page 308 of the record that the papers were examined by eight 


| other examiners and was not reported favorably upon until July, 


1889, and yet in November, 1887, Raum’s makes the soldier fill a 
pauper’s grave by the action of Taylor. 

The record of this case (page 305) shows that the claim was ad- 
mitted November 3, 1889, and the certificate issued to the widow 
November 25, 1889, just fifteen days after Raum took the oath of 
office (page 1097). 

Does any member of this House believe that the Commissioner 


| during this interim had this case called down from the board of 


review and personally went over the papers before allowance? 


| This widow was allowed the accrued pension of $12,000 or $14,000, 


and yet the Commissioner, on page 321 of his testimony, states 
that he examined the claim before allowance. Had he done so 
he would have seen that he was approving a claim that on its 
face had every element of fraud about it, as was stated in the 
various examiners’ reports; even the examiner that examined 
the claim and reported it for admission develops testimony that 
shows almost conclusively the relation between the deceased 
soldier and the supposed widow was doubtful as far as any mar- 
riage was concerned. 

Tne widow admits in her sworn statement that they were mar- 
ried only seven days before his death, and the other depositions 
show her character and that of the deceased to have been of the 
worst Here isacase involving over $12,000 in arrears, the claim 
admitted and the certificate signed by Green B. Raum in favor of 
this alleged widow, #n alien to this country,with never a legal res- 
idence in the United States and no proper proof whatever of her 
marriage to the deceased soldier Frank Delair, and yet she is 
given a draft for an accrued pension of over $12,000. At the 
same time there were 75,000 claims of widows of soldiers then 
pending before him, which he passed by to take up and adjudi- 
cate this claim of a foreigner and a fraud. 

He charged that Taylor had caused one Brown to be dropped 
from the rolls, and that he was actuated by prejudice. Brown 
belonged to Bussey’s regiment, the Third lowa Cavalry. 

It appears from the records of his ownoffice, of which he pro- 
fessed to have knowledge, that Taylor’s report in the case was 
confirmed by four other examiners and the board of review. 
Another peculiarity about these two cases to which the Com- 
missioner referred is, that they involved large sums of money, 
and that the order of business in allowing these claims seems to 
have been reversed in the Pension Office. It appears from the 
record that Gen. Bussey took the place of the Commissioner and 
decided that the claims should be admitted, and that Raum ap- 
proved the finding of Bussey, whereas, in the regular order the 
Commissioner of Pensions decides whether or not a case shall 
be admitted, and from his decision an appeal lies to the Secre- 
tary. To say the least of it, here are two cases in which the 
malice of the Commissioner led him to misrepresent facts of 
which he could not have been ignorant. 


ANOTHER CONSPIRACY. 


The Commissioner did not content himself with misrepresent- 
ing the records of his office in order to injure Taylor, but he 
went to work to manufacture testimony to be used against him. 
I invite the attention of the House to the testimony of the Com- 
missioner in regard to this matter on pages 323 to 329, and also 
to the testimony of E.G. Rathbone on the same subject on pages 
1421, and 1571 to 1590. Mr. Taylor had been postmaster at Belle- 
ville, [ll., under the administration of Gen. Grant and aa editor 
of the leading Republican newspaper at that place, and was ap- 
pointed subsequently to a position in the Pension Office on the 


The following is a brief of the facts of Mr. Taylor’s examina- | recommendation of leading Republicans of that State, among 


tion of this claim: On November 10, 1887, he was stationed at 
Buffalo, N. Y., and on this day received a letter from the Bureau 
ordering him to make a special investigation of thiscase. This 
letter stated that the claim involved an arrearage payment of over 
$12,000 and amonthly payment of $72. The letter also contained 
specific instructions as to the line of the investigation. This 
soldier, Frank Delair, came from Canada to enlist, and when dis- 
charged returned there (bottom of page 306), and was said to b2 
residing at Coburg, Ontario, when Taylor was ordered to make 
the investigation. 

On, November 17, 1887, Taylor submitted his report of this 
ease, which report will show him to be an efficient, painstaking, 
and impartial examiner in every respect, and it also shows the 
Commissioner's letter of September 26 to be false and malicious. 

In the deposition of Matilda Delair, page 315 of the report, be- 
fore Special Examiner Sadler, it will be seen that the soldier. 
Frank Delair, died the 3d day of September, 1887, two months and 
seven days before Taylor received instructions to take up the 


them Green B. Raum, Commissioner of Pensions, and Gen. John 
A. Logan, on whose staff he served during the war. 

The Commissioner of Pensions says he learned that he could 
find somebody at Belleville who would assail the personal char- 
acter of Taylor, and he firstattempted to get that material to use 
against him by private correspondence (see evidence, page 329), 
and failing to doso, it appears that he conspired with E. G. Rath- 
bone, the prezent Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General to have 
an ex parte investigation of Taylor’s character made at Belleville 
through the agency of the Post-Office Department. Of course, 
both he and Rathbone denied that there was any understanding 
between them, and yet all the circumstances developed in their 
testimony indicate that they were actingin concert. Rathbone 
was 2": that time chief of the post-office inspectors, and he had 
an inspector to inquire into the character of Taylor, because he 
alleged that Taylor had made a verbal application to him for 
the position of p:st-office inspecior. This Taylor denied. By 
some means, which Mr. Rathbone could not explain, Commis- 
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sioner Raum knew what the evidence was that had been taken formation furnished by the set of spies he had around him, and 


in this secret investigation and the Commissioner testifies that 
he heard of it, from whom he does not know, and that he sent 
Mr. Lineweaver to get copies of it. The strange partabout itis 


that the Commissioner gave to Mr. Lineweaver a letter to Mr. | 


Rathbone in which he called for two particular statements, one 
signed by A. S. La Turno and the other by J. A. Willoughby. 
(See evidence, page 1583.) 


These two particular letters or statements were the only dam- | 


aging statements contained in the report of the post-office inspec- 
tor. Those which were favorable to Mr. Taylor were suppressed 
and when Mr. Rathbone was called on to furnish the entire report 
he professed to be anxious to shield Mr. Taylor’s reputation and 
professed to fear that we would put something into the record 
which ought not to go in, as it would damage Mr. Taylor’s repu- 
tation. And yet the very matter which he withheld at the time 
the Commissioner called on him for the report, and which he 


seemed anxious to withhold from the committee because it might | 
injure Taylor was the only part of the report which was favor- | 


able tohim. (See statements, pages 1576 to 1580, evidence. See 
Rathbone’s testimony, page 1575.) 

Another peculiar thing about the report was that the inspector 
who mace the examination did not transmit it to the chief of 
the post-office inspectors, Mr. Wheeler, but sent it to Mr. Rath- 
bone, and he (Mr. Rathbone) claimed that it was nota part of 
the public records, but belonged among his private papers, and 
so he pigeonholed it, and kept it to serve the purpose of Com- 
missioner Raum in his efforts to break down the character of 
Mr. Taylor. To show how the Secretary of the Interior re- 
garded this manufactured testimony against Taylor, and in an- 
swer to the criticisms of the minority on Taylor's character, I 
call attention to the following letter, written by the Secretary 
of the Interior to Mr. Taylor December 30, 1891, long after Com- 


missioner Raum had filed his charges with the Secretary against | 


Mr. Taylor. This letter will be found on page 856 of the evi- 
dence. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Washington, December 30, 1891. 


DEAR Sir: Your letter of recent date has been received. Your resigna- 
tion was for the good of the service with which youwere connected There 
were no charges deemed to affect your character or reputation. I had con- 
cluded before the letter of the Commissioner that your relations toward the 
pension service had become such, and your usefulness so greatly impaired, 
that you would do better in some other fleld. This judgment was based on 
the circumstances surrounding the case, and is still believed to have been 
correct. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN W. NOBLE, Secretary. 


While the minority attempted to discredit Mr. Taylor, because 
it seems to. be necessary to the defense of the Commissioner, this 
certificate of character from the Secretary of the Interior will 
outweigh the partisan utterances of the minority. Mr. Taylor 
seems to have been a gentleman of respectability and standing, a 
soldier with an unblemished record, an officer on the staff of the 
Gen. John A. Logan, and indorsed by him for appointment to a 
position in the public service, a postmaster, under Gen. Grant, 
and an editor of a leading Republican newspaper, but notwith- 
standing his excellent record as a soldier, as a citizen, and as a 


Republican politician, it seems in the eyes of Commissioner | 
Raum and his advocates, the minority of the committee, he com- | 


mitted an unpardonable sin when he exposed the character of 
Commissioner Raum’s friend , Theodore Smith, the self-confessed 
and convicted deserter, aad the conspiracy was accordingly 
formed to smirch his reputation. 

AN UNWARRANTED STATEMENT. 


The minority in their report, on page 42, say: 

Numerous articles appeared in the New York dailies denouncing and per- 
verting the facts in —* to the Commissioner’s official actions, and assail- 
ing him personally. The matter published was of such character as to in- 
dicate conclusively that it was furnished by employésin the Pension Bureau. 
The Commissioner thereupon took steps to ascertain who the parties were 
that furnished the reporters of these newspapers with the material for the 
publications referred to. On evidence that appeared conclusive to him and 
which we deem ample to sustain the charge, he found that Fleming, Renaud, 
Hodgson, Taylor, Jennings, and Faucett, ee in the Pension Office, 
were the parties directly and indirectly engaged in this work. 


I only want to say in answer to this solemn statement of the 
minority that they can not point outin the 1,600 pages of the 
testimony one single line of evidence to support this statement. 

He charged Mr. Renaud with having written articles for the 
New York Tribune, and dismissed him on that charge, without 
proof, simply because the papers in the case to which one of the 
articles referred were found upon Mr. Renaud’sdesk. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the correspondents of the New York Trib- 
une completely exonorated Mr. Renaud from any connection 
whatever with the article complained of, the Commissioner not 
only dismissed him, but when he secured employment in the 
Census Office, wrote a letter to the Secretary of the Interior to 
try to drive him from that place. It clearly appears all the way 
through that the Commissioner in this matter acted upon in- 


i 





that that information did not go beyond reports that these per- 
sons, or some of them, had been seen associating with newspaper 
people. There is not a line of even this sort of evidence in re- 
gard to Hodgson except what he himself says the Commissioner 
told him, but of that the Commissioner seems, as usual, to have 
no knowledge, when questioned about it. He says Hodgson’s 
time expired and he was not reappointed. There is not a line 
ofevidence connecting Taylor with any publication or attackon 
the Commissioner. The only reference to Jennings that indi- 
cates what the Commissioner’s ground of prejudice against him 
was, is the fact that another man by the name of Jennings re- 
ported that this Jennings was reading the newspaners and laugh- 
ing over them. 

‘The manner in which the Commissioner violated the spirit of 
the civil-service law in order to punish Jennings shows what a 
crafty and unscrupulous man he is. Jennings wasa clerk in the 
office under civil-service protection. Against his wish he was 
transferred to the special examiner's roll. which is only a tem- 
porary roll, and appointed for one vear. The Commissioner put 
him out on a plank, and then withdrew the plank at the end of 


| the year. Hecould not remove Jennings without cause, but he 


invented this device to twist him out of office without openly vio- 
lating the civil-service law. Jennings was a soldier with a good 
record, and without a stain on his reputation; but Raum trea‘ed 
him as a suspect, and discharged him, and the minority attempts 
by a sweeping allegation to destroy his character by discredit- 
ing him, simply because he testified before the committee and 
told some truths which were damaging to the Commissioner. 

Faucett was discharged on suspicion, not on proof, and after- 
ward he wrote the Commissioner a letter which was read as a 
justification of his discharge. 

The only charge affecting the character of J. E. Engle was 
made by the man Ford under Raum’s direction. Hon. M. BRo- 
SIUS, amember of the minority, indorsed him. I quote his letter, 
found on page 863 of the evidence: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., June 31, 1890. 

DEAR Sir: The bearer of this letter, J. E. Engle, desires to be restored to 
the place from which he was recently dismissed. Mr. Engle served faith- 
fluly in the same regiment in which I served for three years. He was shot 
to pieces in his country’s service. His case is deserving, it seems to me, 
in the highest degree. I hope you will see the way torestore him to his 


| place. 


Yours, very truly, 
M. BROSIUS, 
Tenth District, Pennsylvania. 
Hon. JOHN W. NOBLE, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Senators QUAY, CAMERON, and MANDERSON all indorsed him. 
His only offense was telling of young Raum’s and Stover's cor- 
rupt practices, and for this, this soldier with one arm, ‘‘shot to 
pieces in his country’s service,” is to be disgraced and discred- 
ited on the evidence of such a man as Ford. 

The minority certainly did not prepare this part of their re- 
port. I can not believe that they would intentionally misrepre- 


| sent the testimony in their anxiety to acquit the Commissioner 


of wrongdoing. The Commissioner did enumerate several per- 
sons who rested under his suspicion, naming some of these men, 
but he did not offer a line of proof in any shape to justify his 


| suspicions; and to show that hissuspicions were not well founded 


he named, among others, Payne and McCullough, both of whom 
have since been reinstated in the Pension Office. If there is 
anything in the record toshow why the Commissioner discharged 
Fleming, I would be obliged to the gentlemen who made this re- 
port if they will point it ouc. That was a matter about which 
the committee did not inquire, and, if [ remember correctly, in 
the irrelevant matter which the Commissioner incorporated into 
his statement about Fleming in order to gratify his malice against 
him,and which was stricken out by the committee, he did not 
mention any such cause for his removal. 
SPIES AND INFORMERS. 

The Commissioner of Pensions Russianized the Pension Office 

by surrounding himself with a lot of spies and informers to 


| watch the Pension Office employés and newspaper correspond- 


ents, so that he might suppress any information in regard to 
the management of the Pension Office except such as he should 
choose to give out himself. It appears from Raum’s testimony 
that W. J. Brooks, a special examiner of this District, was one 
of his instruments for this dirty work, thoagh Brooks denies it, 
and that Mr. Lineweaver, his private secretary, was another. 
Mr. Lineweaver is the Commissioner's favorite, the young man 
who stands on record under the sanction of his own oath as hav- 
ing been born twice, once in Pennsylvania and once in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, both on the same day of the same year. He 
resided in the District of Columbia, and when he applied to the 
Civil Service Commission to be examined for appointment in 
the classified service he first swore that he was born in Penn- 
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sylvania and that his legal residence was the District of Colum- 
bia. When he found that the quota of the District of Columbia 
was full and that he could not be appointed from the District, 
he reversed his swearing and located his place of birth in the 
District of Columbia and his residence in Pennsylvania. On 
this point, in regard to his use of spies, it will be interesting to note 
the testimony of the Commissioner of Pensions. On page 294 
of the testimony appears the following questions and answers: 


Q. Did you have anybody detailed from the office to watch Pension Office 
employés? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you know whether sucha thing was done? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you think it was done, or did you know it was done, or have you 
any knowledge that such a thing was done? 

A. Now? 

Q. Nowor at any other time, say last summer during the time these things 
came out? 

A. No, sir. I never directed it, and I don’t think anybody would do that 
without my direction. 

CONFRONTED WITH THE RECORD. 

On page 497 of the evidence I introduced the daily reports of 
Special Examimer A. M. Sproesser, showing that he was on duty 
at Washington, D. C., August 21, 22,and 23, 1891, on special duty 
by orderof the Commissioner. Sproesser’s headquarters were at 
Pittsburg, Pa., and he was ordered here on special duty. 

I quote from Gen. Raum’s testimony, pages 496 to 499, inclu- 
sive, and invite attention tothe matter, and to the manner of the 
witness, as shown by his answers. 

By Mr. ENLOE: 

Q. In your investigation a few days ago I asked you in regard to whether 
or not you had anyspecial examiner inthe Pension Office called to Washing- 
ton for the purpose of spotting newspaper offices, particularly with refer- 
ence to Mr. A.M. Sproesser. Do you remember something about that? 

A. He was not here to spotnewspaper offices. 

Q. You denied that at thattime. Can you tell this committee what he was 
doing here? 

A. Yes, sir; if it is required, I can. 

Q. What was his business here at that time? 

A. Well, sir, Icalled him here, or at least authorized him to be brought 
here. He was here two or three days tomake some observations in regard to 
Mr. Fleming. 

Q. To make some observations, what sort of observations? 

A. Well, it was during the time that there was a great deal being done 
against me, and I thougbt I would like to see what was going on. 

Q. What were your instructions to him’? What did he do in that respect 
while he was here? 

A. Ido not think he did anything really. 

Q. What did you tell him to do? 

A. I did not give him instructions. 

Q. Who did? 

A. IL really can not tell you at this time. It wassimply to see what course 
Mr. Fleming was pursuing. 

Q. In what respect? 

A. In regard to myself. At that time I was being shadowed. I do not 
know by whom, but I could not move from the office to my house, or from 
different parts of the office, without somebody being on the alert; and every- 
thing I did was known; and I wanted to see whether this man Fleming was 
engaged in that business. We found, though, that he was quite well ac- 
quainted with this man Sproesser, and so he could not perform very much 
in that way, and he was sent back. 

. You found that he was not serviceable on account of his friendship? 

. No, I did not say reaper ae 

. Well, acquaintance with him? 

. Mr. Fleming knew him. 

Was Mr. Fleming smart enough to find out his business here’ 

. [really do not know as to that. 

. What did you want him to find out about Mr. Fleming’ I do not un- 
derstand from your answer exactly what you expected him to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. He said he had been followed around and shadowed. 

Q. Do you know whether the President has anybody going around to see 
whether there is any one looking after him? 

A. Iwill have to leave you to make your own inference in regard to that. 
They were trying to destroy me and my influence in the office and break 
down the Pension Office service—to bring the whole thing into disrepute and 
to force me out of the office. Mr. Fleming, who is very well known, was the 
principal man in that intrigue, and I thought it wasquite proper for me to 
see what he was doing. It was very difficult for me to doit, however. Fi- 
nally, I fame abandoned the whole thing and took my chance. 

Q. Did not Mr. Fleming have a newspaper office here at that time? 

A. I do not think he had. 

Q. Was he connected with any newspaper? 

A. Well, I can not tell you as to that. 

Q. Was he writing for any newspaper? 

A. L understand that he had been writing or that he was connected with 
the Indianapolis Sentinel. 


OPoOPoro 


Q. Did you not say the other day that you did not have that man brought 


here for the a of looking after newspaper men? 
A. I said that I did not have the Tribune office watched. 
Q. Did you notsay that you did not have any man here looking aft>r news} 
T men! 
. Well, regarded Fleming as a kind of piratical fellow, that had no very 
good a among the newspaper fraternity. Iwasdisposed to have him 
watched, but I did not succeed very well with Sproesser. 


Q. Does not the law require a ieee examiner to make daily report of 
8 


-_ Seempewa, or what duty he is engaged upon’ 
. Yes, sir. 

Q. Why is it Mr. Sproesser in his report did not state what he was doing? 

A. He stated. His daily report shows where he was. 

Q. Why did he not state what duty he was on’ 

A. Well, I did not look at the report at that time. I have seen it since. 

Q. Was there not reason for it being omitted? Was it not a fact that you 
did not want him to report? 

A. I gave him no instructions about making hisdaily rt. 

Q. Is it not a fact that he understands that this was a kind of secret serv- 
ice, etc.,a personal service to you; that it ought mot to appear in the record— 
and that it was omitted for that reason* 

A. Ido not know what his ideas were aboutdt. I gave him no instructions 
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as to his daily — pe but he may have taken that view of it. It would not 
have been entirely a matter, however—— 

Q. Do you think it was a perfectly proper order to bring him from Pitts- 
burg, Pa., and keep him here and have the Government pay his expenses 
— and forth and pay his salary while he was here, attending to this duty 

or you? 

A. Yes, sir; I did. 

Q. Do you think that is entirely proper use to make of a special examiner’ 

A. I think it was proper in that case. 

Q. I want to put this extract into the record in this connection. 

Mr. PAYSON. What is it, Mr. ENLOE? 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Sproesser’s report from the record that was kept in the 
office as to his whereabouts. 

The extract is as follows: 

“Daily reports of Special Examiner A. M. Sproesser show that August 20, 
1890, he was en route from Pittsburg, Pa., to Washington, D. C. 

“Daily report, August 21, 1890, show him on special duty in Washington, 
D. C., by order of the Commissioner. 

“Daily report, August 22, 1890, same as above. 

“Daily report, August 23, 1890, on special duty in Washington, by order of 
the Commissioner, and en route to headquarters at Pittsburg, Pa. 

“Daily report, Sunday, August 24, 1890, at headquarters at Pittsburg, Pa 

“The reports of an 21, 22, and 23, 1890, do not show the nature of specia! 
duty at Washington, D. C. 

“We, the undersigned, certify that the above data is a true copy to the 
best of our knowledge and belief from the above daily reports of Special Ex 
aminer A. M. Sproesser. 

‘**Pension Office, March 31, 1891. 

“A. D. WILCOX, 
“For the Committee 
“W. P. ALDEN, 
‘Wor the Bureau of Pensions. 


By Mr. ENLOE: 


Q. General, I will ask you if when you found that Sproesser was not a 
ee man for this work, if you sent for any other special examiner to 

oit? 

A. No, sir, I did not; I do not recall that I did. 

Q. Did you ever have Mr. Roome here’ 

A. No, sir; not on any such service as that. 
an — do not remember any other special examiner that you had here at 

at time? 

A. No, sir. Mr. Roome is what is called a traveling special examiner upon 
criminal work. He was sent in every direction. 

. Was Mr. Fleming in the service? 

. No, sir; he was not. 

He was a discharged employé, was he not? 
Yes, sir. 

. You discharged him? 

The Secretary discharged him. 

. You recommended it? 

A. Yes, sir; for reasons which I will state at the proper time. 

Mr. PAyson. I desire to ask when this man was sent for to perform this 
service whether or not you believed there were employés in the Pension Of- 
fice who were disloyal to the administration and to you, and who were as 
sisting him in what you believed to be improper work? 

The Wrrvngsss. I did, indeed. 

Mr. PAYson. Had you any doubt about it at that time? 

The WITNESS. Not at all. 


By Mr. ENLO®: 


Q. Did you have Mr. Sproesser go to see if there were parties associated 
with Mr. Fleming in getting him information? 

A. My instructions to Mr. Sproesser—or whoever it was who gave the in 
structions—were for him to watch Mr. Fleming. 

Q. And see who associated with him? 

A. Watch Mr. Fleming. 

Q. See whether Pension Office employés associated with him, and who o! 
the Pension Office employés associated with him? 

A. Well, I do not recall that I included that. 

Q. You do not know that it included that? 

A. Mr. Fleming—— 

Q. Do you not know that that was the object of it? 

A. It was to see who was with Mr. Fleming and gave him this informa 
tion. 


OPOroro 


Who was giving him this information there in the Pension Office’ 

. And what he was doing, and whether he was—— 

See who was associating with Mr. Fleming, was it not? 

. Mr. Fleming was to be watched, of course. 

Watch all the Pension Office employés who communicated with him’ 
Anybody, 

. Was not the reports special to watch Mr. Fleming and see what he did, 
and to see With whom he associated? 

A. No, sir; he was to watch Mr. Fleming and his associates, whoever they 
might be. 

Q@. Why do you not come out and say that he was to watch the Pension 
Office employés and Mr. Fleming, and to see who it was that was furnishing 
Mr. Fleming with this information; why do you not state that? 

A. I will state just exactly the facts in the matter. He was to watch Mr 
Fleming and see what Mr. Fleming did and who it was that he associated 
with him, and whether Mr. Fleming was shadowing me, etc. That was the 
object. 

Q. And whether _ Pension Office employés associated with him? 

A. You can have all that if you choose to have it. 

Q. You might just as well state the facts about it. You know that that 
was the fact, do you not? 

A. I stated the fact that he was to watch Mr. Fleming and to watch his 
associations. 

Q. Why do you hesitate to say that he was to watch the Pension Office em- 
nloy és? 
’ » I did not put him on any particular Pension Office people. 

Q. Lam not particular, but was not he told to find out in general whom 
they were? 

x I wanted him to watch Mr. Fleming and see what he was doing; to see 
if he did Neg 3 That is why I had Sproesser come here. That is what 
it was exactly. © Was to watch Fleming and see what Fleming was doing 
and whom he associated with. 

Q. From what source in the Pension Office he got this alleged informa 
tion? 

A. I will sgn again. He was to watch Fleming and see who his asso 
ciates were. at is all there is about it. 

Q. Well, I do not see why you hesitate to state the obvious fact, which you 
did just a moment ago, when your counsel asked you aboutit. I want you 
to answer the question directly yes or no on that proposition. It looks to 
me as if you might do that. 


OPOPOoro 
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A. I tell you again I put him to watch Fleming, and that included any- 
body, of course, with Whom Fleming associated. 

Q: I will ask you the question: Wasit not your object indoing that to find 
out who furnished this alleged information from the inside of the Pension 
Office to Fleming? I want an answer to that. 

A. Yes, sir; by watching Fleming. 

Q. Now, inthe course of this examination, prior to this, have you not stated 
to this pon that you never had anybody here to watch Pension Office 
employés? 

A Well, I say now that I did not put this man on any Pension Office peo- 
ple. Iputhim on Fleming. [say now that I did not put this man on this 
man Faweett. I did not tell him to watch Fawcett. But still if Fawcett be- 


came an associate of Fleming he was then of course to report that fact, that | 


Fawcett was with Fleming. ee was the man I was having watched. 
Q. Did you through this source get information about who these associates 
of Fleming were that were furnishing that information? Have you gained 
any information from Mr. Sproesser about this? 
A. Ido not recall that I got anything from him. 


Q. Did youinstruct Walter J. Brooks then or did this other party through | 


whom you communicated with Mr. Sproesser—did you instruct Walter J. 
Brooks to perform this same service? 

A. Ihave had many conversations with Mr. Brooks. Heis aman in whom 
I have confidence. 

Well, now, that is circumlocution. 

A. No, sir; it is not circumlocution. I did not put him on that service at 
all as a special examiner, but if he (Brooks) heard anything while he was off 
duty he reported it to me. 

Q. Suppose he saw it while he was on duty? 

A. Lsay he was not put on that duty at all. 

Q. He was twid to give his information to you if he got any? 

A. He said he could-—— 

Q. Did you not tell him you would reinstate him if he would give you this 
information? 

A. Anything that would be of interest to me to let me know. But, then, 
Mr. Brooks was nut put upon that duty at all as special examiner. 

Q. Was it not through Mr. Brooks that you got information upon which 
you discharged these gentlemen who were alleged to be associates of Mr. 
Fleming? 

A. He reported all the facts; yes. 

* * ae & z 


LINEWEAVER SWEARS DIFFERENTLY. 


2 
* 


To show that Commissioner Raum and Mr. Lineaweaver got 


aweaver’s testimony, pages 744 and 745, evidence: 





Q. Don’t you know that the Commissioner brought Mr. Sproesser here for | 


the purpose of having Mr. Fleming watched? 

A. No, sir; he did not bring him here at all. 

Q. He did not? 

A. No, sir; not for that purpose. 

You are positive he did not bring him here for any such purpose? 

Yes, sir; that is my recollection. 

Do you think you kuow about it? 

I don’t know whether I do or not. 

How did you get that impression? 

. Mr. Raum, jr., once said that he was coming here for a few days; that 
is the only way I knew anything aboutit. I heard Raum, jr., speak about it. 
You heard Raum, jr., say he was coming here for that business? 

He said he was coming here on that business. 

Who did he say he was going to watch? 

. Fleming, I think. 

. Anybody else? 

. Not that I remember. 

Didn't he say that he was going to watch employés and see who was 
telling? 

A. No, sir; Icouldn’t tell that. I knew he would catch the birds. 

Q. He would catch the birds? 

A. They would all flock together; they were of the same feather. 

Q. And you then knowthat Mr. Sproesser was not brought here for that 
purpose? 

A. You asked me if he was brought here by the Commissioner for that 
purpose, and I say, no; I think Mr. Raum, jr., did that. 

Q. You think the Commissioner didn’t have anything to do with bis com- 
ing? 

A. Thatis my recollection. 

Q. Where did you get that information about that? Do you state that 
Green B. Raum, jr., told you the Commissioner didn’t have anything to do 
with it? 

A. I didn’t state that. I said that he said that he was going to have Sproes- 
ser come here to have him do that. 
ae vo did you get that information that the Commissioner didn’t 

ave him? 

A. I got it from the fact that Mr. Raum, jr., said he was going to bring 
him here, and, furthermore, I will say the information on that point I re- 
ceived in thelast couple of days. You sent Mr. A. D. Wilcox, the examiner 
for the committee, down to look at the papers and the daily reports of Mr. 
Sproesser, and they were brought in and the Commissioner looked them 
over, and he said he did not know what he was doing here; he had not or- 
dered him here, and Mr. Butterfield said that Mr. Raum, jr., brought him 
here. 

Q. You heard him say he didn’t know what he was doing here? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At that time? 

A. Yes, sir; a couple of days ago. 

Q. You are positive the Commissioner made that statement in your pres- 
ence? 

A. Yes, sir. 

* n & & & * * 

As Lineaweaver and Raum both contradict themselves in ma- 
terial matters, I will not undertake to say which is most entitled 
to credit, but from Raum’s testimony it looks like Lineaweaver 
missed hiscue, and hence failed te corroborate the Commissioner. 

GEORGE W. WAYSON. 

On page 15 of the minority report, the minority refer to the 
article published in the New York Herald and found on page 77 
of the evidence, wherein the minority state that ‘‘ every substan- 
tial statement in the article reported above was investigated by 
this committee, and shown to be absolutely false.” As a matter 


POPoPe 


LPOPOre 


of fact the only matters contained in that article to which the 
attention of the committee was directed are those relating to 
Mr. George W. Wayson. While it did not appear from the 
evidence which thecommittee was able to secure, that Wayson 
directly received bribes from examiners in the field, it did ap- 
pear that he had received money from various persons, which 
he had never repaid, and he is one of the gentlemen who was 
very prompt to follow the example of his chief in refusing to 
answer questions in regard to these transactions, on the ground 
that they related to his private business. There are various 
ways of securing a bribe, and one of the methods is to borrow 
money with no intentionof ever repayingit. Itis quite evident 
that Wayson took the cue from the Commissioner of Pensions 
about borrowing money and adopted that system of increasing 
his income. 

When Wayson saw there was a chance of his being brought 
before the bar of the House for contempt in his refusal to answer 
proper questions in the line of this investigation, on consulta- 
tion with the Commissioner he had a change of heart and came 


| before the committee a second time, but was as evasive as before 


in answering directquestions as to whom he borrowed money from 
while holding his responsible position. He cites the names ofa 
very few of the employés of the Pension Office from whom he 
borrowed money when questioned on this point a second time. 
It is a notorious fact in the Bureau that this man from the time 
he was made assistant chief of the special examiner's division 
until given one of the best field assignments by Raum, secured 
money one way or another from every man in this division who 
would let him have it. 

In the testimony of Post-Office Inspector W. F. Mayer, page 
1015, it will be seen that Wayson borrowed $150 from one M. C. 
Fosnes, a former special examiner, when Fosnes was a clerk in 


‘ i / I | ( F | his (Wayson’s) division, which he had not returned up to the 
mixed in their swearing about this matter I will quote Mr. Line- 


time of his (Mayer's) testimony. 
WAYSON’'S INFLUENCE OVER RAUM. 

This man seemed to possess a great influence cver the Commis- 
sioner; he could do with him as he liked. If he wanted a little 
outing all that was necessary for him to do would be to pick out 
some case and delegate himself asaspecial examiner and go to the 
field. I willcite one notable instance of this man’s pleasure trips 
at the expense of the Government. In April, 1890,he went to 
Chicago, through the State of Iowa and both of the Dakotas ( page 


| 980, Wayson’s testimony); he was supposed on this trip to be in- 


vestigating a case of false impersonation, and yet there were ex- 
aminers regularly stationed in the territory covered by him todo 
this very work. Onthis Dakota trip he reported three cases and 
took three depositions ai an expense to the Governmentof $225.11, 
exclusive of his salary as a clerk at $150 per month. A copy of 
his expense account, certified to by the proper accounting officer 
of the Treasury Department, shows this fact. 

The House can see that this is one of the most flagrant cases 
of personal favoritism on the part of the Commissioner, and was 
an abuss of official place on the pari of anemployé. The repori 


| of the Commissioner shows that a cas2 in the field averages a 





cost of $12.51 for examination, a deposition $2.51. In these cases 
reported by Wayson the average was over $70 per case. 

This man was a holdover in office when the Cleveland Admin- 
istration came into power, was kept in office during Gen. Black's 
entire term as Commissioner, and was promoted from time to 
time until he got up to the highest grade in the Classified serv- 
ice. As soon as the Administration changed he commenced the 
assassination of Democratic employés in his division and exam- 
iners in the field until not one was left on the rollsof the Bureau 
that had ever incurred his or Theodore Smith's displeasure. The 
confidential letter books of the special examiners’ division will 
show many letters written by this man of the most scandalous na- 
ture involving charges againstemployés whose personal files wili 
not bear him out in a singular particular. He and his imme- 
diate superior officer, one Theodore Smith, entered into a con- 
spiracy to get rid of all Democratic examiners in the field (No- 

le’s testimony, pages 31, 34; Mitchell’s, page 1047). These men 
were appointed for the period of one year, they were discharged 
without a hearing in nearly every insiance; in a great many in- 
stances they were brought by telegrams to Washington, dis- 
charged, and not even allowed their expenses to their legal domi- 
cile. . 

This man, while testifying as to these letters before the com- 
mittee, displayed his real character by evasions and denials, and 


| left the stand a perjurer, as the records of the Interior Depart- 


ment will show, and I am informed the matter in one particular 
instance is now before the United States district attorney of this 


| city and will be laid before the grand jury in the near future. 


‘The Commissioner of Pensions has been fully cognizant of this 
man’s character for the past two years, and yet during the past 
fifteen days he recommended his reappointment as a special ex- 
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aminer in the field, and he has been reappointed by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Here is a case that should receive the 
consideration of the civil-service reformers of the country. Here 
is a man detailed to examine and report upon cases involving 
thousands of dollars to the Government, a fit instrument of a 
corrupt Administration. 


HAYWARD AND WAYSON. 


The treatment by the Commissioner of this chronic borrower 
under circumstances which gives it the color of blackmail is in 
marked contrast with his treatment of A. B. Hayward. Look 
at the attitude of the minority and of the Commissioner in Hay- 
ward’s case. 

The attempt made by the minority to justify the Commissioner 
in dismissing Mr. Hayward because Hayward was in debt and 
was annoyed by his creditors was a most singular thing in view 
of the record of the Commissioner of Pensions himself as a 
debtor. Those who are not attorneys in the Commissioner’s 
behalf, or blind partisans of Raum will be unable to conceive 
why the President should keep a man in office who is notoriously 
insolvent and against whom there are numerous judgments re- 
corded right here in the District of Columbia, when the Com- 
missioner finds a sufficient reason for turning out a one-armed 
soldier in the fact that he could not promptly meet his financial 
obligations. : 


FAVORITISM TO PENSION ATTORNEYS. 
On pages 488 and 489 of the evidence the Commissioner tes- 


tified in regard to the disbarment of J. G. Chapman, a pension’ 


attorney, of New Haven, Conn. Chapman was disbarred upon 
conviction by the courts for taking illegalfees. After his convic- 
tion and disbarment he was reinstated on the recommendation of 
Senator PLATT. A short time after reinstatement he was again 
convicted, but had not been disbarred up to that time, March 
30, 1892. 

In the record, on page 1339, appears a letter prepared for the 
Commissioner’s signature, but unsigned, bearing date May 6, 
1892. ‘This letter, relating to his disbarment, was evidently a 
carefully prepared defense of the action of the Commissioner in 
reinstating him after his first conviction. From this letter it ap- 
pears that he was convicted on the 26th of May, 1891, and sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of $75 and costs. On the 3lst day of July, 
1891, he was disbarred. On January 16, 1892, the Commissioner 
recommended the restoration of Mr, Chapman to practice. Jan- 
uary 30, 1892, he rescinded the order referred to. At the Feb- 
ruary term, 1892, of the United States district court Chapman 
was indicted again, plead guilty to the indictment, and was sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of $50 and costs. April 21, 1892, after this 
investigation was in progress, and after the Commissioner had 
been examined in reference to the matter, notice was served on 
Mr. Chapman that the Commissioner of Pensions had been ad- 
vised of his trial and conviction in another case, and he was re- 
7 he to show cause within fifteen days why he should not be 

isbarred from practice. Up to date of May 6, 1892, no answer 
had been received, and on that date the unsigned letter of the 
Commissioner, it seems, was made apart of the record. We are 
left, so far as this record is concerned, to the conclusion that Mr. 
Chapman has not been disbarred. The favor shown Mr. Chap- 
man on account of the influence of Senator PLATT is in striking 
contrast with the haste exhibited in the disbarment of Hersey. 

Another illustration of the partiality and favoritism of the 
Commissioner in his dealings with pension attorneys is found in 
the case of Edwin M. Hart, of New York, who was promptly dis- 
barred after having been advised, as he states, by the son of the 
Commissioner that he did not need an attorney to make a de- 
fense for him. Whether this advice was disinterested or not, is 
a matter of conjecture, since John Raum, the son of the Com- 
missioner, succeeded to Hart’s business pending before the Bu- 
reau. 

LEGG'S CASE. 


The case of A. M. Legg, a pension attorney of Topeka, Kans., 
furnishes another illustration of the Commissioner's methods in 
dealing with pension attorneys. Legg was charged with de- 
frauding soldiers by collecting from $. to $5 each from them on 
the pretense that he was connected with the Pension Office, and 
could facilitate the settlement of their claims. His defense to 
that was that he needed this money to pay his hotel bills and nec- 
essary traveling expensesin getting up the evidence. He was also 
charged with manufacturing affidavits for claimants, and having 
jurats attached by his notary in their absence and without their 

nowledge and without their signatures. 

It appears on page 1507 of the evidence in Examiner Cox’s re- 
port that this charge was investigated in April, 1888, and he 
recommended the disbarmentof Legg. On pages 1511, 1512, and 
1513 it appears from the report of C. W. Okey, special examiner, 
that he investigated the charge against Legg in 1890, and in 
eight different cases recommended his disbarment. There the 


matter rested until the 9th of February, 1892, with no action 
whatever on the part of the Pension Office. On that date a let- 
ter was written, notifying Legg to show cause why he should 
not be disbarred. So far as the record shows he has not been 
disbarred, notwithstanding the positive proofs against him, and 
as a matter of fact he is now engaged in the business of pension 
attorney in this city. 

An examination of the charges and the proof in this case will 
show that there could be no reason whatever for permitting him 
to continue practicing before the Pension Bureau except the 
grace and favor of the Commissioner. Another thing worth 
noticing in this connection is the fact that C. W. Okey, the 
special examiner who recommended his disbarment, retired from 
the Pension Office and the firm of Legg & Okey was formed, 
Mrs. Okey, the wife of C. W. Okey, representing one branch of 
the firm. The law would not permit Mr. Okey to become Legg's 
a in the claims pending before the expiration of two years 

rom the time he retired from the Pension Office. In order to 
evade the law the Pension Office recognized his wife as an at- 
torney and permitted her to practice in partnership with Legg. 


MARING & SLUSHER. 


The attention of the House should also be called to the case 
of Maring & Slusher. On pages 1150 to 1153 of the evidence will 
be found an unsigned letter which was prepared for the signa- 
ture of the Commissioner, but never sent by him, setting forth 
the reasons why this firm should be disbarred. I can not take 
time to recite the numerous specific charges of irregularity and 
criminality against this firm set forth in said letter, but would 
quote one sentence which appears sufficient to cover the case: 
‘*From first to last the practices of the firm, under-whatever 
name, have been irregular, in some cases illegal and in other 
cases criminal.” Then follows an indictment, with numerous 
recitals, any one of which would be sufficient to justify the dis- 
barment of the firm. This firm has been indicted in numerous 
instances in the Federal courts, and I understand a number of 
indictments are still pending against them, and yet for some 
reason, unexplained by the Commissioner, he failed to sign this 
letter recommending their disbarment. 

There are some circumstances connected with this case which 
indicate that this is another instance of the prostitution of the 
Pension Office to politicalends. This unsigned letter bears date 
September 3, 1890. That was about the time Gen. Raum was 
preparing to make his fight to defeat Mr. Cooper in his dis- 
trict. I understand this firm had been friends of Mr. COOPER 
in his canvass, and that after Gen. Raum visited Columbus they 
changed their attitude, praised the completed-files order, and 
fought Mr. CooPER for reélection. Now, the question which 
suggests itself to my mind is this: Was this letter prepared for 
the signature of the Commissioner and placed in his hands to be 
held in terrorem over the firm of Maring & Slusher for the pur- 
pose of securing their influence with old soldiers to defeat Mr. 
COoPER in his district? Whether this hypothesis be correct or 
not, the fact still stares us in the face that with all these crimes 
against them in the records of the Pension Office they have not 
yet been disbarred. 


MANUFACTURING AND DESTROYING EVIDENCE. 


I will now call attention to a matter in connection with the 
Legg case. I call especial attention to the letter which the 
minority embrace in their report. It is found on page 49 of the 
report, signed by M. B. Bailey, chief of the law division, and 
addressed to the Commissioner of Pensions. This letter bears 
date April 19, 1892, and was manufactured for the purposes of 
this investigation, and put into the official record after the com- 
mittee had gone into the Legg case, and shows from the cfficial 
records the favoritism which had been practiced toward this 
unscrupulous attorney. It is aot astonishing that this letter 
should appear in the report of the minority in explaining the 
case, because it was specially prepared under the direction of 
the Commissioner for that purpose. Mr. Bailey, the gentleman 


| who signed it, has figured in this investigation in the dual ca- 


pacity of witness and attorney for the Commissioner, having 
taken the place of Mr. Payson, and represented the Commis- 
sioner in the absence of his regular attorney. 

Mr. Bailey may be excused by some for standing in the atti- 
tude of a Pension Office expert, for like all the other chiefs of 
divisions in the Pension Office he recognizes the fact that the 
‘“‘ paper czar” of the Pension Office, Gen. Raum, holds his official 
life in the hollow of his hand, and when he nods there is no 
choice for his subordinates but to obey. 

They seem to not only manufacture testimony to meet emer- 
gencies, but to destroy evidence as Greenawalt destroyed Mor- 
gan’s letters. I will call attention to another remarkable case of 
this kind, as illustrating a practice quite common in connection 
with the personal files. 

In Gen. Raum’s testimony a letter was produced, written by 


“Gen. James Dugan, reflecting on the character of Gen. Bussey, 
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Assistant Secretary of the Interior. This letter was produced 
by the Commissioner of Pensions in justification of his discharge 
of Gen. Dugan, who was at that time an employé of the Pension 
Office. The letter was read to the committee, and it was offered 
in evidence as appears on page 428 (top of page). 
tion Judge Payson remarked that he would father the letter, and 
that it would be an outrage if it werenotintroduced. The Com- 
missioner was to have this letter copied for the record. This was 
the last ever heard of this letter, though repeated requests were 
made for a copy of it, both written and verbal. Gen. Bussey 
finally destroyed this letter without the committee ever getting 
it into its custody (see testimony of H. C. Tonner, pages 1214, 1215, 
testimony of A. D. Wilcox and Judge Payson, pages 1215, 1216). 
TAKING CARE OF HIS FRIENDS. 


The Commissioner protects his friends and fights his enemies. 

Mr. Bailey, chief of the law division testifies that he found one 
Hopkins, a clerk in his office, spying around his desk after office 
hours and recommended his removal. Bailey thought Hopkins 
an unfit man to hold a position in the Pension Office, but the 
Commissioner, instead of removing him, transferred him to an- 
otherdivision and promoted him. He was possibly spying around 
Bailey’s desk under the orders of the Commissioner. 

A charge was brought against one E. E. Fuller, a special ex- 
aminer in the Pension Office to the effect that he was in collu- 
sion with A. M. Legg, a pension attorney of this city and Topeka, 
Kans. Mr. Brooks, the spy friend of the Commissioner, was di- 
rected to investigate this charge. He found W. A. Martin re- 
ceiving mail for A. M. Leggand assisting him in that way in the 
conduct of his pension business. 
tion of the rules of the office, Martin was notdisturbed. He and 
Brooks contradicted each other on a material point in the case, 
and when Martin was summoned before the committee to testify, 
he repeatedly contradicted himself as to the statements he had 
made in his deposition taken at the time by Brooks. If false 
swearing were an Offense in the Pension Office, Martin would 


In this connec- | 





| 





Though this was a clear viola- | 


have been removed from his position before this, but false swear- | 


ing seem- *9 be a recommendation to the Commissioner. 
THAT COMPARATIVE STATEMENT. 
The ‘‘ comparative statement of the business of the Bureau of 


Pensions,” recently sent out by the Commissioner of Pensions, is | 


evidently designed as campaign material for the party which 
keeps him in power. The statement from beginning to end is 
misleading and deceptive. Ofcourse, the present Commissioner 
has issued more pension certificates than any previous Commis- 
sioner, for the reason that the act of June 27, 1890, wonderfully sim- 
plified the work of his Bureau and for the further reason that he 
has five hundred more clerks than any other Commissioner ever 
had. Ifthe Bureau of Pensions were properly organized and de- 
cently managed, the clerical force there could domore than twice 
the work it has been doing. It will be seen from this statement 
that the present administration has spent more in salaries by 
$330,937.53 than the administration of Gen. Black. The boards of 
examining surgeons have been increased in number from four 
hundred to twelve hundred and thirty-two. 

Under the Democratic Administration it was the rule that 
there should be one oe on every board of examining 
surgeons, so that the politics of the claimants should cut no fig- 
ure. The present Administration has reversed that just policy, 
and now these twelve hundred and thirty-two boards of examin- 
ing surgeons are composed of members of the same political 
party wherever competent Republican physicians could be found 
to take the a of Democrats. While the Commissioner gives 
us the number of medical examinations made by these boards, 
he does not give us an ideaof the cost, which would be something 
like $7,224,238 as compared with $3,153,372 under Gen. Black. 

The Commissioner makes a showing of saving in the cost of 
disbursing the vast funds of his office. Of course he has made 
a saving, and should have made a much greater saving because 
of the simple requirements of the new pension law and the great 
saving of clerical labor. The cases cost much less to settle than 
the cases under the old law. Commissioner Raum shows that 
from March 1, 1889, to June 30, 1892, this Republican Adminis- 
tration has issued more increase-pension certificates than the 
Democratic Administration, but I venture the assertion, without 
fear of contradiction, that the greater number of these certifi- 
cates were issued during Commissioner Tanner’s administration 
when, carrying out the avowed policy of President Harrison, he 
did not weigh pensions with an ‘‘apothecary’s scales.” And 
Tanner was dismissed because he was “ too liberal.” 

The Commissioner nowhere in this statement gives an idea of 
the vast number of claims rejected, but it isa fact that the re- 
co of increase cases have risen to 85 or 90 per cent, and it 
s the practice of the Pension Office to-day, and has been for 
months, to scale down every pension to the lowest possible figure, 
so as to spread the system to the utmost extent. 


| to Congressional calls. 








It is next to impossible to get the present Commissioner of 
Pensions to take action on an old law case, particularly in one 
where any amount of money is involved, and if he can find apre- 
text to reject it, the claim is rejected. Another thing I want to 
call attention to here is the steady decrease in the average first 
payment of pensions, both under the old and new law, as showing 
the policy of the Commissioner to scale down wherever he can. 
In this, as in every other feature of his administration, he is 
utilizing the Pension Office strictly as a political machine. 

THE DISOBEDIENCE AND PRESUMPTION OF THE COMMISSIONER. 


The Commissioner seems to have the faculty of constantly em- 
broiling himself in difficulties not only with his inferiors but with 
his superiors in office. He tolerated the abuse of the privilege of 
calling up cases on Congressional call slips, notwithstanding the 
positive orders of the Secretary of the Interior to the contrary, un- 
til the Secretary was compelled to write him a sharp letter of 
rebuke, which will be found on pages 220 and 221 of the evidence. 
He then set about making a pretense of correcting this abuse, 
and had prepared a printed blank in the form of a circular let- 
ter, which, it is alleged, he is now sending to claimants in answer 
It would appear that even this rule, 
which he claims is uniform, is violated whenever the Commis- 
sioner desires to serve a personal or political end. As evidence 
of this I refer to the letter addressed by the Commissioner to the 
Hon. W. H. ENOcHS, member of the House, on page 1613 of the 
testimony. That letter was in answer to a Congressional call 
slip. Whether he is in the habit of doing this for his personal 
friends, or whether he does it for all of his political friends, and 
uses his circular form of letter only for Democrats, isa matter open 
to speculation, as there is no other proof than that I have stated 
on this point. 

The Commissioner assumed the authority to block the investi- 
gation by refusing to grant the committee access to the Wayson 
and Smith correspondence relating to the discharge of certain 
employés. The Secretary of the Interior voluntarily stated in 
the beginning of this investigation that he desired and invited 
a full and thorough investigation of the affairs in his Depart- 
ment, and would furnish every facility to the committee for 
making the same. And yet the Commissioner of Pensions ad- 
dressed a letter to the chairman of the committee, which will be 
found on page 1212 of the evidence, in which he refuses to fur- 
nish the correspondence before referred to, and stated that he 
he did so on the authority of the Secretary of the Interior. 

The statement that he refused to furnish it on the authority 
of the Secretary of the Interior seems to be true, but he did not 
content himself with declining to furnish the information, but 
proceeded to furnish the committee with the reasons of the Secre- 
tary for declining tofurnish the correspondence. The Secretary 
nad given him no such authority and had assigned no such rea- 
sons, and it was a piece of remarkable presumption and falsehood 
for the Commissioner to make such a false statement in an 
official communication to the committee. It seems that the 
Secretary was not pleased with Raum’s attitude in the mat- 
ter, and he addressed a letter to the chairman of the com- 
mitt»e repudiating the statements of Raum in regard to his 
reasons for refusing to furnish the correspondence. This let- 
ter will be found on page 1213 of the testimony. I am not 
authorized by any direct statement of the Secretary of the 
Interior to express any opinion which he entertains in re- 
gard to Gen. Raum as Commissioner of Pensions, but it is safe 
to say that the relationship existing between the Secretary and 
his Commissioner is of such a character that it could not exist 
twenty-four hours if it were not for the power of the President 
behind the Commissioner. 


ABSENCE AND IGNORANCE. 


It is a notorious fact that the Commissioner of Pensions has 
been away from his office a great portion of his time looking 
after speculative enterprises, in which he has sought to use his 
position as Commissioner of Pensions to promote his financial 
interests. The record in his office shows, according to the state- 
ment of the examiner for the committee, that the Commissioner 
was absent from his office two hundred and twenty-nine days up 
to the beginning of this investigation. This statement will be 
found on page 1098 of the evidence. To break the force of this 
the Commissioner had the chief clerk, Mr. Fisher, appear before 
the committee and make a showing of an absence of one hundred 
and eighty-five days. This statement will be found on page 1116 
of the evidence. It will also be seen that Mr. Fisher admits the 
fact that the record of absence appears to have been mutilated 
by the removal of one page from the record. The testimony of 
the Commissioner itself bears evidence on its face of his igno- 
rance of the details of his office. 

L mightcontinue the specification of the details of abuses shown 
to exist in the Pension Office during this investigation to an in- 
definite length. but enough has already been shown to demon- 
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strate the necessity of a change in the administration of the 
Pension Office for the good of the public service. 

The minority report refers to Theodore Smith’s record as a 
deserter as an unfortunate incident of youth, which, in the light 
of the circumstances surrounding its occurrence and his subse- 
quent faithful service tothe Government, should have been left 
buried and forgotten. I think this characterization of Smith’s 
conduct should have been in quotation marks and been credited 
to the Commissioner of Pensions. When Smith deserted in 1873 
he was 29 years old. If he had not begun tocorrect the errors of 
his youth before reaching that age it would seem to be stretching 
the mantle of charity a little too far to attempt to cover his of- 
fenses as youthful indiscretions. The minority seem to think 
that it is necessary to discredit the witnesses against the Com- 
missioner in order to set up his defense, but they overlook the 
fact that the mostdamaging witnesses against the Commissioner 
are the records in his own office and the record which he has 
made in this investigation as a witness on the stand. 





RAUM’S CHARACTER AS A WITNESS. 


I will rest this case on any tests of character to be applied to 
the witnesses who testified against the Commissioner and to the 
Commissioner of Pensions, with the eridencein this case. 1 will 
go further than that. I will submit the.case on Gen. Raum’s 
record which he has made for himself in this case, and I will 
undertake to get a verdict against him on that before any honest 
jury in the land. 

There is nothing in the record to impeach a single witness for 
the prosecution. ‘There is notone of them whose character for 
truth and veracity is not superior to that of the Commissioner of 
Pensions. I assert this, andassert it because the record sustains 
me init. Maj. Clark, the correspondent of the New York Tri- 
bune, stands unimpaached and unimpeachable. Mr. Crounse, of 
the New York World, can not be impeached, for the Commis- 
sioner admits the truth of his testimony. Raum is contradicted 
by his witnesses, Brooks, Ford, and Lineweaver. He is contra- 
dicted by De Arnaud, whose character for veracity is not ques- 
tioned. He is shown by Maj. Clark’s testimony to be untruth- 
ful. He is contradicted by his partner, Mr. Buckey. He is con- 
tradicted over and over again by the records in his own office. 
His character as a witness is covered with black marks, and is 
not one whit better than that of his disgraced witness, Morgan. 
He is absolutely discredited. 


THE PENSION SYSTEM. 


Every taxpayer and every soldier in the country is interested 
in an honest administration of this great Bureau. The appro- 
priation for the past fiscal year for pensions reached the enor- 
mous sum of $142,000,000 in round numbers. Before the expira- 
tion of the present year it is safe to say that it will reach $160,- 
000,000. On the 3lst day of May there were 856,087 names on 
the pension rolls. There are still pending before the Pension 
Office 817,000 cases, and there is no man living to-day who can 
approximate the amount of money it will take to meet the obli- 
gations of the Government to pay pensions under existing laws. 
‘The Commissioner of Pensions nas expressed the opinion that 
$160,000,000 will be the high-water mark, and yet in less than 
two months after he expressed the opinion it becomes evident to 
the country that his high-water mark will be reached within 
the present year. When this subject of appropriations for pen- 
sions was before the Forty-fourth Congress, the late President 
Garfield used the following language, which I quote for the pur- 
pose of showing how impossible it is for any man to calculate 
the expenditures to be incurred on account of a political admin- 
istration of the Pension Office. The pension appropriation bill 
being before the House, Mr. Garfield said: 

My idea is, if the gentleman will allow me, that we have reached, perhaps 
passed, the summit of appropriations for this object, that it took a number 
of years to develop, to get through with the regular form of laws to admit 
to the rolls the persons entitled to ions, and that the time must necessa- 


rily come when we shall pass the and begin to go dowaward. I sup- 
pose we have already passed the maximum. 


Gen. Atkins, chairman of the committee, said: 


We reached the maximum two yearsago. We appropriated last year $150,- 
000 less than the year previous, and we appropriate this year a million less 
than the appropriation in the previous pension bill.—Congressional Record, 
volume 21, 1876-'77. 


The statesmen of that day never drcamed of a pension list that 
would consume half the revenues of the Government. 

It was my hope when this investigation began to be able 
before the close of this session to inquire into the methods by 
which the board of ion appeals has broken down the bar- 
riers which the law had placed around the Treasury in order to 
place bounty jumpers, deserters, and camp-followers on anequal 
footing with the true and honest sol’ier, but that branch of the 
case we will have to leave toa future time. I also desire to go 
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into the examination of the adjudicated cases for the purpose of 
ascertaining to what extent the names of persons had been placed 
on the pension rolls, who are not, under the law and under the 
rules of evidence, entitled to receive pensions. That branch of 
the case I was compelled to leave to a future time on account of 
the magnitude of the undertaking. 

Lapprove the recommendations made by the committee in re- 
gard to remedial legislation, but I want to go further than the 
committee goes in the effort to correct the abuses of this system, 
and I believe every genuine soidier who has an honest military 
record and is an honest upright citizen will favor such changes 
in the laws as will secure pensions to those who deserve them 
and eliminate from the pension rolls those who are neither en- 
titled to the gratitude nor to the bounty of the nation. I en- 
deavored to get the committee torecommend the transfer of the 
Pension Bureau from the Interior Department to the War De- 
partment, believing that if it could be transferred to the War 
Department and the Bureau placed under the control of a regu- 
lar army officer and absolutely divorced from politics it would 
not only prove a benefit to the soldier but also a great protection 
to the taxpayer. 

I believe that some law should be enacted providing for a 
commission authorized to investigate the present pension list 
for the purpose of correcting any errors that may have been 
committed in the granting of pensions, and putting such limita- 
tions upon the system as now ssem to be necessary in order to 
prevent the taxpayers from rising in their wrath against it. 
te overthrow it. 1 believe every citizen of the Republic is will- 
ing that the Government should pay a pension to every sol- 
dier who incurred disabilities in its service proportioned to the 
nature and degree of his disability, but the abuse of the system 
has been so great that there are complaints coming up from 
every part of the country, and these complaints have been 
greatly augmented by the passage of the act of June 27, 1890. 
Under that law the millionaire is entitled to a pension just the 
same as the most dependent person in the land, and thousands 
upon thousands of persons have been placed on the pension rolls 
who do not need the assistance of the Government, who ought 
not to accept it, and who ought not to be permitted to receive it. 
l believe that a dependent-pension bill should not have been 
passed so soon, but whenever passed it should have been limited 
to those who are in a dependent condition. 

I offered an amendment toa bill on the‘subject this session 
seeking to limit it to dependent soldiers, but it was not agreed 
to by the House. 

CONFESSION AND AVOIDANCE. 

The effort of the Commissioner and his friends to meet specific 
allegations and proof of corruption, and specific charges of the 
prostitution of his office to political ends, supported by evidence, 
and specific proof that he permitted his malice and prejudice to 
influence his official acts, by referring to the number of cases he 
has adjudicated, and by asserting that a superior svstem exists 
in the Pension Office to that which existed under former admin- 
istrations, is not an answer to the indictment, but it is rather a 
plea in the nature of confession and avoidance. This is the 
character of the alleged defense of the Commissioner through- 
out. On the record I demand a verdict against him. 

The question for this House todetermine is whether or not it wil! 
express an opinion that the President should remove the Com- 
missioner of Pensions. He stands before the House and before 
the country convicted by the evidence of prostituting his office 
for private gain, of incompetency on account of his malice and 
prejudice in the administration of his office, of using his office as 
a political machine to further political ends, of discrimination 
and favoritism toward pension attorneys practicing befere his 
Bureau, and of testifying falsely as a witness before the commit- 
tee, 
It may be said it is none of the business of the House to inter- 
fere with the power of the President to appoint or to remove; 
that the Constitution vests that power in the President. While 
this is true, it is the right of the House to inquire into the con- 
duct of public officials, and to express its opinion upon the evi- 
dence before it, for the information and guidance of the Presi- 
dent, and for the information of the great constituency which 
creates the Congress and the President. The House owes it to 
the honest soldiers who are pensioned, to the honest claimants 
who are asking for pensions, to the honest taxpayers who bear 
the burdens of the Government, to a decent regard for the peo- 
ple who demand honesty and integrity in public officials, to place 
its condemnation on this man, who stands disgraced and dis- 
credited before the bar of public opinion. We have no right 
or power to remove him from office, but we have the right, and 
it is our duty, to call the attention of the President and of the 
country to the corrupt character of his admjnistration, and in 
the name of the American people to demand his removal. 











Homestead Labor Troubles and the Tariff. 


When I sally forth to seek my prey 
I help myseif in a royal way, 
I slide a few more scales, it’s true, 
Than 4 well-bred monarch ought to do; 
But I'll be true to the song Ising, 
And live and die a Tariff King! 
For I am a Tariff King! 
And it is, it is a glorious thing, 
To be a Tariff King! 
— Carnegie. 
“Weary of sowing for others to reap.” 
—Song of the People. 
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HON. ANTHONY CAMINETTI, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 5, 1892, 
On the tariff and its effects on labor 
Mr, CAMINETTTI said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: The filing of the testimony taken in this matter 
affords me an opportunity to offer some remarks on the resolu- 
tion I introduced on the 6th day of last month, previous to the 
receipt of telegraphic news that trouble was in progress at 
Homestead, which will be found in the appendix I shall add to 
my address. 
I was induced to present the same to the House in order that 
a test of the effectiveness of the theory of the Republican party 
might be made in so far as it affected the labor interests. 
My attention was called thereto by results of the practical op- | 
eration of that system as shown at these works. It can not be | 
denied that the interests represented by this association have 
received all the protection asked for by its representatives. It | 
has opportunies enjoyed by no other firm, with a plant surpassed | 
by none in existence, and superior to all for its capacity and abil- | 
ity to finish its product at the lowest cost. Enjoying these ad- | 
} 





vantages, if it be true that a protective system enhances wages, | 
it not only would be a fairsample to judge of results, but is actu- | 
ally the very highest type of its kind. No friend of that system | 
can for a momentcomplain if it is selected to test his theory. 

That it has produced financialsuccess for its owners is attested 
by the immense wealth of its organizers and the extent of its 
combination, all acquired and formed within less than two dec- | 
ades. 

In view of this prosperous condition our concern should be to 
determine whether all the elements assigned as a reason for the 
system concurrently receive the benefits that should flow there- 
from. 

In other words, do the-labor interests involved receive just 
consideration? Do they enjoy the protection promised and due 
to them? 

Let the facts at the Homestead Mills, as putin evidence, an- 
swer, 

It is in evidence that a schedule of wages was agreed toin 1889, 
to continue for the three years ending June 30, 1892. The Mc- 
Kinley bill went into effect during that period. 

Did it increase the scale? Did it even maintain the schedule 
as agreed on previous to its enactment? 

The fact that a strike is now in progress, not toincrease former 
wages but to maintain them intact, as the wage-earners claim | 
should at least be done, and as the Republican party, joined by the 
agents of these interests, promised would be a result of its legis- 
lation, sadly negatives the proposition. 

The evidence further shows a willingness on the part of the 
employés to continue under the schedule of 1889, even to accept 
material reductions therein. 

This desire was met, while all was peace and quiet, with prep- | 
arations scarcely less formidable than those which have often de- | 
cided the fate of revolutions in many of the South and Central | 
American republics. 

The testimony discloses that.in some rare instances, compared 
to the total number employed, good wages were paid. 

This has given rise to the claim that by reason thereof the em- 
ployés are not entitled to consideration. 

[f a result of the tariff, why seek to dissipate it? 

If a result of the protection afforded American labor, why 
not let it be the cause of exultation? 

_ Shall a cardinal theory of protection be permitted to be thus 
ignored in practice? 

The officers of the association continually made reference to, 
and gave minute details of, the positions filled by individuals 
fairly well remunerated for labor dangerous to life and requiring | 
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years of experience to obtain the skill required in its perform- 
ance. 

One witness testifies that only five out of 3,851 are so fortunate. 
The officers themselves have not shown thai these high wages 
were universally paid, nor even usual to any extent beyond the 
few departments where great skill and good judgment are ab- 
solutely required. They seem to be confined to heads of de- 
partments, to sections thereof, and to superintendents and in- 
spectors. 

[ assume that the showing made by the company is the best at 
its disposal. 

As far as shown labor of this class is found in the 119-inch 
plate mill and in the 32-inch slabbing mill. On further exam- 
ination of the remaining schedules presented, open hearth, Nos. 
1 and 2, the high rate is noticed to rapidly descend. 

Like the singer who dwells awhile in the high notes will find 
greater freedom and ease in lingering with the lower ones, so 
with these schedules—only four given in detail, the remaining 
eight in totals and averages—seem to take the same course, with 
the difference that, in one case, it is a saving of the vocal power, 
in the other, of money. 

The officers of the company have dealt with averages in their 
statement. Using their own figures, as offered by Mr. Frick in 
the following table, to which I add in the third column the av- 
erage pay per month in each department,a remarkable showing 
is made: 

Total pay roll for month of May, 1892. 

In ascertaining average earnings it would be necessary to know number 
of days each employé worked. :some of these worked but one day during 
month of May. Average, say, 18 Jays. 


Cae 


| Average 

















' 
marines lemployés,; Amount | to each 
Department men and} earned. | per 
boys. | Month. 
| | i 

ie dips ten demain cocina 356 | #18, 784. 05 | $52.76 
Open hearth No. 1__........---- Sastre aRa | 171 | 10,591.05 | 61.93 
EE TASC Te EO 296 7, 742. 55 59. 04 
I Te i tinal 218 | 9, 790. 30 44. 90 
119-inch plate mill.................. mcihgtiigtdies tet: 276 | 20,202.95 73.19 

| 30-inch and 40-inch mills... ...............-... 110 3, 889. 15 35. 35 
Bo ee ee 159 8, 610. 20 | 57.29 
33-inch beam and cogging mill -............... | 258 16, 413. 00 | 63. 81 
35-inch and 40-inch mill yard __.._..--..._...-- | 290 | 8,928.30 | 34.24 
FT iin cnintibnhaegtenutnacenatinisintiiind | 132 5, 277. 25 | 39. 90 
23-Inch shape mill.................. snepdsteiaalnion 305 | 14. 330.35 | 16. 98 
10-inch merchant mill_..................-...... 66 | 19.74 

| Rivet and bolt shop_- ee ee 4 | | 59. 43 
General and improvements .................. 405 . } 30. 54 
Armor-plate department____...........-...__- | 144) 8,797.45 | 61.09 
| SRE EES eee 559 31, 196.70 | 57. 54 
ee ee Saran 38 2, 706. 80 | 71. 23 

Total pick cihtielatieee tab sithdnin dela seiestatpana co nads 3, 787 | 193, 150. 6 

City office pay roll ih Sia intake 64 8, 637.70 134. 93 
ITE WO ia eles. 6s a batip tnt caine | 3,851 | 201,788. 30 56. 53 


I certify that the within statements are correct and correspond with the 
time books and ledgers on file in the office of the Homestead Steel Works 
C. E. MCKILLIPS, Chief Clerk 


Taking the worksas a whole, we find 3,851 persons on the pay- 
roll, including 64 members of the official staff in the city office. 
It is admitted that this month is the most favorable to the 


| company. 


The total amount disbursed for wages was $201,788.30, or an 
average to each workman of the sum of $52.34 for that month. 

In departments (again using the figures so often dwelt on by 
Mr. Frick) it is found that the monthly average is as follows: 

In the 119-inch plate mill, 276 employés, $73.19. 

In the 32-inch slabbing mill, 110 employés, 57.29. 

Open hearth No. 1, 171 employés, 61.93. 

Open hearth No. 2, 296 employés, 59.94. 

Now let us look at the departments not reported in detail and 


| witness the workings of the “sliding scale:”’ 


** Miscellaneous,’ 
$57.42. 

**General and improvements,” only $30.54. 

23-inch shape mill, $46.96. 

28-inch blooming mill, $44.90. 

[t should be noted that the only department where the aver- 
age exceeds the one-hundred dollar limit is in the city office, 
where it reaches the sum of $134.90 for that month. 

Evidently cheap labor was employed, or the averages for the 
best month would not run down so low in the construction de- 
partments. 

While Mr. Frick, though. asked, did not give the number of 
those receiving low wages, being exceedingly particular toname 
the few in the higher limit, however, did state that ‘‘ the low- 
est-priced labor at our works is the ordinary day laborer. We 
pay 14 cents an hour. They usually work ten hours.” 

Liberal Mr. Frick ! 


in the table just read, paid an average of 
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Then again he says: 
I notice one here at $1.70 per day, and others at the same rate. 

It must be understood that those receiving this sum enjoyed 
the privilege of boarding themselves. 

And this is working in a protected industry at ‘‘ high-tariff 
wages !” 

But if it is objected that thisaverage is unfair to the company, 
rather than injure this ‘infant industry” let us look at it in 
another light. 

Take the favorable selections of Mr. Frick: 


Total Number | Number 
number | receiving | receiving 
employed | over #100 | less than 








in May, per $100 per 

| 1892. month. month. 
ee eRe MO. ails anecghbcataende 276 57 219 
82-inch slabbing mill.......................- 159 16 143 
| gS i a ie Oe 171 18 153 
7 § ES eras 296 33 263 


Total receiving a salary exceeding $100, 124; less, 778. 

Based on the May output in the same departments under the 
proposed reduction of wages which brought about the present 
strike, the results would be as follows: 


Number | Number 
that would that would 
Numberof! receive receive 
employés.|morethan| less than 
$100 per | $100 per 
month. month. 














tS) er ee ee 276 25 251 
32-inch slabbing mill ..................-.... 159 6 153 
Open hearth No. 1_.......... mille om sit Gieeeantoiiinil 171 9 162 
CI TRE INS voc ove cnc connesocnsecce 296 16 280 


Total who would receive over $100 reduced to 56, and of those 
who would receive less increased to 846. 
Here are more examples of the Carnegie “‘ sliding scale,” taken 


from the testimony, affecting the four departments just named: 


Total number of employés _..........-...-.--- ic wnwiiaeens 902 
Those paid in excess of $100 were -____._---------.--------- 12 

PED ner UD... cee Se cles ct wen we dencoesbes ons 93 
RE Nc. oe ce ee oe wee Wes aoe cae lus 685 


Of the 685, 445 received between $40 and $75, and 240 less than 
$40 per month. 
olt is to be regretted that the balance of the departments are 


not given in detail, as in those presented the highest wages are 
paid. 


It has been asserted that the proposed reductions, which 
brought the existing differences, only affect the high-priced labor. 


The following extracts, taken from tables submitted in evi- 
dence by the company, will demonstrate the contrary : 


Num- 
ber of |Old rate.| posed 
days. rate. 





11-INCH PLATE MILL. 
Shear helpers ..........-. ig bicceripenbitaDiben sens whee 
Do 


_ 
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Num- Pro- 
ber of | Oldrate.| posed 
days. rate. 
24 $67. 90 $46. 80 
24 68. 10 46. 80 
20 57.7 39. 00 
22 66. 75 42. 00 
24 108. 80 96. 00 
24 111.50 96. 00 
24 74. 95 57. 60 
22 70. 55 52. 80 
2 54. 00 54. 00 
26 52. 00 52. 00 
27 100. 30 78. 84 
29 107.10 84. 68 
31 132. 35 90. 52 
26 81. 00 75. 92 
31 128. 30 90. 52 
27 101. 90 78. 84 
31 109. 35 90, 52 
26 84. 40 61. 62 
25 77.70 59. 25 
26 71.40 61. 62 
24 80. 10 56, 88 
27 93. 50 63. 99 
24 85. 90 56. 86 
23 76. 85 54. 51 
26 93. 00 56. 94 
26 93. 00 56. 94 
26 89. 75 56. 94 
20 65. 08 43. 80 
25 79.15 54.75 
27 85. 45 59. 1: 
26 84. 70 56. 94 
27 92. 95 59. 13 
26 89, 75 6. 94 
= 81.30 4. 75 
26 82. 35 56. 4 
26 84. 40 70. 98 
27 87.95 73.71 
27 96. 05 73.71 
27 99. 60 73.71 
28 113. 30 76, 41 
2 113, 30 79.17 
24 70. 80 56. 8X 
2 67.15 56. 88 
29 93. 30 68. 6 
26 76. 95 61. 62 
27 78.20 63. 99 
21 73.10 49.77 
27 87. 90 73.71 
25 80, 65 68. 25 
25 67.70 68, 25 


I am in receipt of a letter from Thomas J. Crawford, which I 
ask leave to print, wherein he says that the output for May last 


was larger by 25 per cent than the average for the previous 


twelve months. With this advantage in favor of the company, 
he, as a member of the advisory committee and as a workman of 
long experience in their mills, figures out the rate of wages for 
that month as follows: 

Eighty per cent of the employés earned from $1.25 to $2.25 per 
day, and half of these, he says, made no more than $1.40 for ten 
hours, or $1.68 for twelve hours, being paid 14 cents an hour. 
The remaining half comprise engineers, mechanics, and a large 
number of the lower class of skilled labor. 

Ten per cent averaged from $2.25 to $3 per day. 

Most of the remainder earned from $3 to $5 per day. 

Men who earn $5 or more are comparatively few. Men who 
have earned $2,000 and over comprise less than 10 per cent o! 
the whole force. 

An unbiased examination of the figures presented by Mr. Frick 
sustains Mr. Crawford’s percentages. 

After wading through all these scales, where the slide affect- 
ing prof. .s goes up very musically for the Carnegie combination, 
and that fixing the rate of wages goes down sadly out of tune 
with the song of the protectionists, I am reminded of a song in 
the “ Pirates of Penzance,” a new version of which might prop- 
erly be sung in the highlands of Scotland for the edification of 
Carnegie by his choristers: 


When I aaly. forth to seek my prey 
I help myself in a royal way. 
I slide a few more scales, it's true, 
Than a well-bred monarch ought to do; 
But I'll be true to the song I sing, 
And live and die a Tariff King! 

For lama Tariff King! 

And it is, it is a glorious thing 

To be a Tariff King! 


So much for the protected mining industry at Homestead. — 

Now let us for a moment glance at another branch of that in- 
dustry, which induced Mr. Carnegie to remark in his Triumphant 
Democracy, after setting forth the claims of the Republic to leader- 
ship as an agricultural, pastoral, and manufacturing nation, that 











to the United States must be awarded the primacy in the mineral 
world. 

No brighter jewels adorn this crown than California's offer- 
ings. Without these, nations producing the precious metals 
would endanger our supremacy; with them, there has been cre- 
ated a condition without parallel in history. 

The patriotic mind is thus allowed to contemplate, as the des- 
tiny of the Republic, a future resplendent with the glories of 
peace, prosperous with’ the teeming riches of its manifold re- 
sources, and happy in the possession of all the attributes that 
bless humanity. 

The development of this wealth of nature has not been par- 
ticularly fostered by our Government. It has been permitted, 
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with the exception of the encouragement given toit in theearly | 


days of the State, to depend upon its own inherentstrencth to 
assert its pre“minence in the mineral kingdom. 
No tariff protection has ever been afforded to it. 


In the vast field of its operations many elements enter to pro- | 


duce final results. It has been in the power of the manipulators 
of the protective system to have provided a reduction in the cost 


of development by the adjustment of duties at a decreased rate. | 


The necessary supplies to operate a gold mine are too numer- 
ous to mention. Quicksilver, lumber, coal, iron in various 
forms, steel, tools, machinery, powder, rope, acids, rubber goods, 
include the most important. . 

All are on the tariff list. Indeed, very few of the articles re- 
quired ean be found exempt or even carrying a low rate. 

It will also be observed that it pays tribute to the interest with 
which it is being compared. 

The mere statement of these facts concerning two branches of 
our industry would lead one to suppose, if the claims of the Re- 
publican party are correct, that the protected branch would pay 
the higher wages and the unprotected the lower, especially so 
from another view, the former in many instances producing 
many cf the elements entering into its development, while the 
lattsr is subject to the tariff on all it requires. 

Again, the cost of living being greater in the immediate sur- 
roundings of the works in Pennsylvania than it is in California, 
that should have an influence to increase the rate in one instance 


and decrease it in the other. 

Strange as it may seem, Mr. Speaker, the gold miners of the 
Pacific coast have for years paid and still continue to pay a higher 
average rate of wages than is paid at Homestead. 

The general rate in California in conducting the ordinary op- 
eration of mining is $3 per day, for what is known as the first 
hand, and $2.50 for his assistants. This is the prevailing price 
for continuous employment. These mines have superintendents 
or managers, foremen, engineers, and mechanics, who get sala- 
ries fully as large, and, in many cases,in excess of those men- 
tioned in the favorite tables submitted by Mr. Frick. 

There are no such instances, few or many, as detailed by Mr. 
Frick, where the pay is 14 cents an hour. 

There are laborers, it is true, doing laborer’s work, who get 


less than the amount paid miners, varying from $1.50 and $1.75 


per day and board, to $2 and 2.20 without board. 


‘These rates are taken from the report of the State mineralogist | 


for the years 1888 and 1890. In addition to the official sanction of 
that officer the figures set forth have come under my observation 


for years, especially in Amador County. I can vouch for their- 


correctness. 

For years California has struggled alone against a Chinese in- 
vasion which endangered her civilization and undermined the 
interests of the American wage-earners. Long delays enabled 
this wily foe to secure a firm foothold. Yet, against all these 
odds, battling an element representing the cheapest labor in ex- 
istence, we have steadfastly maintained in this great industry, 
without protection and without strikes, a rate of wages almost 
uniform since the war. 

Naturally this comparison invites the suggestion: What ben- 
efit does the tariff of itself confer on labor engaged in works di- 
pe | under its wings if it can not in its results maintain and 
equal the rate of a kindred industry outside of its fostering care? 

Intended to aid labor, it falls short of what I have shown is 
voluntarily done in an unprotected industry; promising in- 
creased wages, it has actually seen a diminishing schedule, con- 


fined not alone to Homestead and to the steel and iron interests, | 


a elsewhere and all along the protected lines. (See Appendix 
No. 3.) 

How can it be otherwise since high tariff duties stop competi- 
tion and trusts control production ? 

Where does the blame rest? Certainly not in the lack of pro- 
tection, for it appeared in the investigation that this country is 
exporting steel in competition with England; not in overpro- 
duction, as that is under control; notin the exorbitant rate of 
wages, as that in the majority of cases is low enough aiready. 

Only one answer can be found that at all fits the logic of the 
case. 
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It can be asserted as a fundamental principle, that no employer 
will pay more wages to his employé than his services are worth 
in the locality where they are in demand. 

It must be remembered, too, that this employer is operating 
in a market where free trade was inaugurated with the ‘‘ con- 
tract labor law” of 1865, so that we have an employer protected 
from foreign competition in his product, hiring in a market free 
to foreign competition for the work he dispenses. 

[t has been claimed that the protection granted is partly to 
enable him to grant a higher rate of wages, but does he do so? 

Who has ever heard of a beneficiary of the tariff, or any one 
else, for that matter, offering to pay one dime more than the 
ruling rates fixed in the manner stated? 

The whole region of protected industries can be scanned in 


| vain for an instance, either previous to the passage of the Mc- 
' rs . . 
| Kinley bill or since. 








The law, while its supporters pretended to act on that theory 
and the employers promised so to do, contains no provision mak- 
ing it obligatory. 

It is clear that as long as it is left to his discretion he will fol- 
low that course which nets him the greatest profit regardless of 
the tariff. 

Some method should be devised, if this system, intended for 
the benefit of labor is to be continued, that would put its theory 
into active operation. 

A national board of arbitration to have jurisdiction possibly 
only in cases arising in protected industries and empowered to 
fix a rate of wagesat a stated time each year, or when appealed 
to by either party, might accomplish the purpose. 

In determining the question the commission shall consider as 
an element favorably affecting same the fact that the product 
is protected under our laws. Its judgment should bind both par- 
ties. The membership might be selected by the contending in- 
terests in equal number, the odd member to be selected by the 
consent of those appointed as aforesaid, or bv the appointment 
of a secretary of labor as member of the Cabinet, with authority 
to act as chairman of such boards. 

Some may doubt our authority under the Constitution to so 
provide. 

The ‘* general-welfare clause,” so often appealed to, might have 
its application improved by fathering a remedy. 

If it is constitutional to protect one interest at the expense of 
others; if one object of such protection is to enhance the interest 
of labor, it should be equally constitutional to provide a method 


whereby that object may be effectually enforced. 


These plain facts establish the position that wages in any 
given avocation are regulated by the law of supply and demand, 
— which the power of Legislatures and Congresses can not 
prevail. 

Statutory enactments in parallel lines of sympathy with this 
latter law, enlarging its sphere of usefulness and limiting its abuse 
by combinations, should receive the attention of lawmakers. 

When it is considered that by far the greater number of peo- 
ple who labor for alivelihood are engaged in unprotected indus- 
tries, it seems singular that they have not ere this awakened to 
the delusion practiced upon them. 

It would be at least a patriotic sacrifice for that class taxed 
under this system to bear the burden if their fellow-laborers en- 
gaged in developing ‘‘infant industries” in Pennsylvania and 
elsewhere were actually benefited by having wages kept at ex- 
isting rates, to say nothing of an increase. 

Receiving none of the benefits, and tax ridden besides, this 
boon is even denied them. 

Reductions of daily occurrence continually remind them that 
their sacrifice is vain. 

The manhood of the people is further wounded by the thought 
that while thus burdened in the guise of protection for their 
fellow-workers the very money thus wrung from them in defi- 
ance of one of the avowed objects of the system is added to 
plethoric purses, making their possessors stronger and wealthier 
at the expense of the masses, who thus are gradually becoming 
poorer and less able to contend for equai protection in the rights 
accorded them by the laws of the land. 

Over the homes of the farmer, miner, and laborer hovers the 
merciless and relentless hand of taxation. 

The people—the democracy spoken of by Mr. Carnegie—are 
thinking for themselves and are ‘‘ weary of sowing for others to 
reap. 

They are organizing with firm resolve to seek a. remedy for 
existing abuses. 

It behooves both political parties to heed their appeal. 

The unequal enforcement of laws intended for the public wel- 
fare and the constant violation of the doctrine of equal rights 
have aggravated the just complaints of the people. 

This inequality, found in our national taxing system, prevades 
the State and municipal as well. 

In State taxation, the farmer’s home, the miner's cabin, and 
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the abode of the laborer are assessed at rates closely approxi- 
mating their true value, while on the other hand, though we 
number millionaires by the thousands, it is seldom that an assess- 
ment of that amount is found. 

In contrast with the silent neglect of years on tariff taxation 
is the illustration furnished by a taxpayer, who, on learning from 
the local tax-collector that his previous year’s assessment has 
increased, quickly seeks an explanation. 

srought face to face with the taxing power, he readily sub- 
scribes to the principle that ‘‘ unnecessary taxation is unjust tax- 
ation.” 

In view of this lesson it is a public misfortune that the tariff 
tax-gatherer is an invisible entity. 

W hat the people have done and are now doing in local matters 
should have long since been done with respect to the adminis- 
tration of the General Government. 

The privileged few and the tariff barons, with their corporate 
devices and insinuating methods, have held command long enough 
at the expense of the masses. 

They have yoked the people to a despotism more injurious to 
the general weifare than that practiced in the feudal eras; they 
have dwarfed enterprise, stifled industry, limited production, 
and ruled wage rates—in short, to-day hold the destines of the 
people in their hand. 

We boast of our freedom, but can there be freedom in its true 
sense under such conditions ? 

Forms of government afford but little consolation to a people 
thus situated. 

The poorly paid laborer in Berlin suffers no more under the 
strong arm of the ruler of the Fatherland, than his brother in 
like condition under the freest constitution ever promulgated. 

There can be no freedom, as understood and practiced in the 
early days of the Republic, until the grip on the energies of the 

ople, fostered and riveted by modern methods, has been 

roken. The people are crying ‘* Let go!” ‘* Let go!” 

That is the password heard from house to house. 

What will be the answer? Shall it be an equitable application 
of ithe taxing power; an economic administration of the Govern- 
ment; regulation of trusts and combinations; enactment of tarif! 
laws so adjusted as to encourage industrial development, protect 
labor and distribute the burdens of Government in proportion to 
the property rights of each member of the community; a finan- 
cial system, organized as intended by the Constitution according 
to gold and silver, equal privileges as to coinage and legal-tender 
qualities; the rights of labor jealously guarded, those of capital 
fully preserved with a view of harmonizing these two great ele- 
ments of progress, and the emancipation of the masses secured 
by just and equ2l laws, faithfully observed and impartially exe- 
cuted, in cheerful observance of the motto: 


One for all, 
All for one. 
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Whereas the Republican party has contended that one of the main pur- 

ses of its tariff legislation was the protection of American labor and the 

ncrease of pay to the wage earners in protected industries; ; 

Whereas contrary thereto industries protected by such legislation have 
in many instances, instead of increasing the pay of wage workers therein, 
actually materially reduced them; 

Whereas the Homestead miiis, controlled by A. Carnegie and his asso- 
ciates, operating in an industry which has received the fostering care of said 
legislation to such an extent as to typify ita¢s an example of the results 
thereof from whatever standpoint it is viewed, has promulgated an order 
somes wages of employés ranging to an extent, it is alleged, of from 20 

o 60 per cent; 

Whereas contrary to the position assumed by said party that the pro- 
tection so afforded regulates the price of labor, it is stated by H. C. Frick, 
manager of said mills, that “‘We made these schedules to suit trade and 
mechanical conditions, and gave ng thought to the political cause or effect, 
nor the tariff." 

Whereas following this announcement its employés have refused to accept 
said reduction, and a strike is at hand; and 

Whereas it is asserted in the public prints that armed men, boats carry- 
ing guns, and a stockade having attached thereto pipes enabling hot water 
and steam to be turned on at a moment’s notice, and surmounted with wire 
capable of being charged with electricity—all this supplemented with strong 
search lights—have been resorted to by said company to enable it to enforce 
its reduced scale of wages, thus inaugurating a condition of feudal despot- 
ism: Therefore, 

Be it resolved, That a select committee of five members be appointed b 
the Speaker to investigate and report on the causes of the strike, the condi- 
tions producing the same, and the effect of such legislation on wages and 
labor; and for that purpose to have power to send for persons and papers. 
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HEADQUARTERS ADVISORY COMMITTEE, 
A. A. oF I. AND S. W. HOMESTEAD LODGEs, 

Homestead, Pa., August 5, 1892. 

ODsAR Sik: Your telegram just received, and would state that the figures 

given below are ey, correct. As we can not have access to any 
of the company’s ks We can not be absolutely correct. 

The month of May was the largest month in point of output the works 

has ever made, being ably 25 per cent above the average for the twelve 

months ending June 30, 1892, and as the wages of a large ciass of workmen 
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varies according to on, you will see that this month's wages do not give 
a fair representation of the case. 

Fully pd yd cent of the men employed average from $1. 25 to #2.25 per day, 
and half of these make no more than $1.40 for ten hours or $1.68 for twelve 
hours, being paid 14 cents per hour. These are the common laborers. 

The other men included in the 80 per cent referred to comprise engineers, 
mechanics, and a large number of the lower classes of skilled labor. 

At least 10 per cent of themen employed average from $2.25 to $3 per day, and 
the most of theremaining earn from $3 to 85. The men whoearn %5 or more 
are comparatively very few. Ido not know of a workman who has earned 
an average of $8 during the past year, and the men who have earned 82,000 
and over during the year comprise less than 1 per cent of the force employed 

You will observe that this account is somewhat different from that of the 
company, as presented to the Congressional committee. Their account of 
wages paid included all the highly paid, and very few of the large class whose 
earnings barely suffice to sustain them. 

Yours truly, 
THOS. J. CRAWFORD. 

Hon. A. CAMINETTI. 


APPENDIX No. 3. 


THE RECORD OF WAGES—WHAT PROTECTION HAS DONE FOR IRON AND STEEL 
WORKERS—A LONG LIST OF REDUCTIONS BEGINNING WITH JANUARY |, 189! 
AND CONTINUING DOWN TO DATE—THE FAILURE OF PROTECTION. 


One of he pees reasons given for the passage of the McKinley bill was 
that it would maintain if not increase wages. In thecampaign of 1888 little 
else was heard than Republican claims that high tariff made high wages 
that protection to American industries meant also protection to American 
wages; that a lower tariff would cause lower wages, etc. 
any workingmen were led to believe these assertions, particularly those 
in the iron and steel industries, which were the most highly protected, and 
Harrison was elected. In accord with its promises the Republican party 
then set about the passage of a high-tariff bill, the result of its labors being 
the McKinley bill, now said to be the most perfect of its kind. As an expo 
sition of the failure of this perfect bill to increase or even maintain wages, 
the following reductions in the wages of employés in the iron and steel in- 
dustries, in Which some of its stanchest supporters were found, are given, 
including the date and place of reduction, beginning January 1, 1891. They 
show clearly what protection has done for workingmen in those industries: 
January 1, 1891, Lackawanna Iron and Coal Company, Scrayton, 20 cents a 


day. 

Carnegic’s Homestead Works, 10 per cent. a 

Otis Iron and Steel Company, Cleveland, 30 per cent. 

January 22, Cambria Iron Company, notice of reduction of 10 per cent. 

January 29, Bethelhem Iron Company, notice of reduction of 10 per cent. 

February 1, Pennsylvania Steel Company, Steelton, 8 to 10 per cent. 

February 2, Brooks Iron Company, Birdsboro, reduction of 7 per cent re- 
fused and works closed. 

Buckeye Mower and Reaper Works, Akron, Ohio, 30 to 60 per cent. 

Orane tron Company, Allentown, 10 per cent. 

February 12, Ellis & Lessing Steel Company, Pottstown, puddlers refuse 
to accept a reduction of 50 cents a ton; works closed. 

March 12, Glasgow Iron Company, Pottstown, notice of 25 cents reduction 
in puddling and 7 per cent in plate mill. 

Scranton Steel Mill, reduction of wages. 

Laborers at the Crane Iron Mill, Catasauqua, being paid $1 a day. 

March 16, Potts Brothers’ Iron Company, Pottstown, puddlers, 7 per cent 

Lehigh Iron Company, Allentown, 10 per cent. 

March 19, puddlers of Glasgow Iron Company and Pottstown Iron Company 
Pottstown, accept reduction of 25 cents. 

March 26, Chesapeake Nail Works, Harrisburg, strike caused by proposed 
reduction. 

April 2, Reading Iron Company, Reading, 3 to 5 per cent, puddlers 25 cents 

The [ron Age says the recent reductions at Carnegie’s Edgar Thomson 
Steel Works were melters, 65 cents instead of $1.06 per 100 pounds; vessel re 

irers, 26 cents instead of 37; ladlemen, 89 cents instead of $1.19. Others re- 
uced in the same ey wate os 

April, nail works at Bellefonte, 25 per cent. 

May 7, Crane Iron Works, Catasauqua, 10 per cent. 

May 14, Brooks Iron Company, Birdsboro, notice of reduction of 16 per 
cent. 

June, Emma Blast Furnace, Cleveland, 10 per cent. 

August 13, Arcade File Works, Sing Sing, 30 to 50 per cent. 

October 22, Carnegie’s Edgar Thomson Steel Works, steel blowers 40 per 
cent, repairers 40 per cent, vesselmen 38 per cent. 

October 25, Carnegie’s Edgar Thomson Steel Works, scrapers reduced 310 
per month and ladlemen 30 cents a day. 

Hainesworth Steel Company, Pittsburg, 15 per cent. 

Noventber 28, Jones & Loughlin, Pittsburg, 15 cents a day. 

February 18, 1892, Chesapeake Nail W orks, Harrisburg,puddlers 50 cents 

February 20, Pottsville iron and Steel Company, 10 per cent. 

Central Iron Works, Harrisburg, reduction of 7 to 11 per cent refused; shut 
down. 

February 25, Reading Rolling Mill, notice of reduction of 10 per cent. Ms 

Columbia Iron and Steel Company, Uniontown, demands a reduciion of % 

r cent. 

P March 2, tin-plate manufacturers decide that wages on black plates must 
be reduced. 

March 8, Lebanon Rolling Mills announce a reduction of 12} per cent. 

March 9, Moorehead & Co., ere, puddlers, 50 cents. 

March 17, Mellert Foundry Company, Reading, notice of reduction of 8 to 
10 per cent. 

All iron furnaces at Birmingham, Ala., announcea reduction of 10 percent 

April 6, the Iron and Steel Manufacturers’ Association propose a reduc 
tion from $5.50 to #4 for puddling. 

— Carnegie’s Twenty-ninth street mill (Pittsburg) blacksmiths strike 
against a reduction of 10 per cent. 

2 10, notices of a general reduction in all the furnaces at Newcastle. 

Blast furnaces in the Mahoning and Shenango valleys have reduced wages 
10 per cent. 

Carnegie’s Edgar Thomson Works; Fifty ofthe best paid men discharged 
upon the introduction of labor-saving machinery, axle hammer men strike 
against a reduction of 7 to 9 per cent, blacksmiths reduced from $3.50 to 8.75 
a day, and their helpers from $1.80 to $1.60. 

Mclivaine & Sons’ Plate Mill, Reading: Puddlers reduced 25 cents. 

April 17, Reading Iron Company, Reading; Pennsylvania Bolt and Nut 
Works, Lebanon Iron Company, and the West End and Lebanon Rolling 
Mills, Lebanon: Five to ten per cent. 

May 12, Hooven's Rolling Mill, Norristown: Puddlers, 50 cents. 

June 17, tin-plate manufacturers demand a reduction in wages of work- 
men in the tin-plate and sheet-iron industries. 

ee 28, Allentown Rolling Mills: Puddlers, 50 cents, others proportion- 
ately. 
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puring June and July several iron and steel manufacturing companies 
refused to sign the scale in force until that time, claiming that they could 
not afford to pay the wages demanded. % é 

The lockout at Homestead needs no special mention.—7he Patriot, Harris- 
bur gq Pa. 


WOOLENS AND WORSTEDS. 


Hopedale Fabric Mill, Hopedale, Mass.: Wages of weavers reduced 2} certs 
a yard last week. 

Cocheco Manufacturing Company: Wages of weavers reduced 4 per cent. 

Saxony Knitting Mill, Little Falls, N. Y.: Repuction of about 20 per cent. 

Me a Lowell, Mass.: Wages of mule spinners reduced 3 cents 

yer hundred. 
: The weavers in the Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass., about 400 in number, 
were notified last week that hereafter they would be obliged to submit to a 
reduction of 12 per cent on the wages heretofore paid, and torun four looms 
on the work instead of three as had previously been the custom A strike 
resulted. (Boston Commercial Bulletin, March 28.) 

Knitting mills at Little Falls, N. Y.: Dispatches published in the Times, 
on Mareh 12, reported reductions in MacKinnon’s mill and Sheard’s mill as 
well as in the Saxony mill, which has heretofore been mentioned. These re- 
ductions Were made by cutting down the price of piecework. ‘It may be 
stated approximately,” said our correspondence, ‘‘ that employés who earned 
$15 a week one year ago can now earn but $13 or $13.50 on the same class of 
work. This proportion willapply pretty generally throughout.’’ The duties 
on knit goods were largely increased. 

The Norwalk Woolen Mills, Winnipauk, Conn.: The weavers struck on 
March 16 because they had been required to take up new work under condi- 
tions Which caused a reduction to be about 82 per week. 

The Cornell Mills, Fall River, Mass.: A strike took place on March 11, 
caused in part, it was said by the agent of the company, by “ many difficul- 
ties that have arisen lately through lengthening the cuts of cloth, resulting 
in a reduction of wages.”’ 

Atlantic Mills, Providence, R. I.: The weavers, 1,000 in number, went on a 
strike three weeks ago because they believed that their wages had been or 
were to be reduced by excessive fines and new conditions. They returned to 
work on March 23, and went out again three days later. 

Bates Mill. Lewiston, Me.: three per cent in one department. 

Jacksonville Underwear Company, Jacksonville, Ill.: A reduction, fol- 
lowed by a strike on February 7. 

Wanskuck Mills, Providence, R. L: six hundred weavers struck on March 
2 because of a reduction. 

Wey bosset Mills, Onleyville, R. I.: Workmenasserted, on February 21, that 
their wages had been decreased by a change of the schedule of allowances. 


SILK. 
Silk mill at Warehouse Point, Conn.: Wages of winders and doublers re- 
duced from $1.37 to $1 per day. 
Ribbon weavers in Paterson, N.J.: Reduction of 15 per cent. 
Pioneer Silk Mills, Paterson, N. J.: The wages of weavers were largely re- 
duced on March 21, and the weavers quit work. J 
Adelaide Silk Mill, Allentown, Pa.: Ribbon weavers’ wages reduced. 
COAL. 


Coal mines, Duquoin, Il.: Reduced from 69 to 60 cents per ton. 

Coal-miners near Leavenworth, Kans.: Reduction of 11 per cent. 

The coke companies of Pennsylvania: Ten percent; 16,000 men struck 
February 9. 

Coal mines near Evansville, Ind.; A reduction followed bya strike on Feb- 
ruary 7. 

POTTERY. 

Manufacturers of pottery, Trenton, N. J.: Wages of sanitary ware press- 

ers reduced 22 per cent. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tenney’s hat factory, Methuen, Mass.: Twenty-five per cent. 

Smithville Cotton Mill, Willimantic, Conn.: Speeders’ wages recuced $1.50 
per week. 

The manufacturers of cotton goods at Fall River are arranging to force 
their operators to accept a reduction in wages, September 7. 


Preston B. Plumb. 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. HENDERSON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 19, 1892. 


The House having under consideration resolutions of respect to the mem- 
ory of Hon. Preston B. Plumb, late a Senator from the State of Kansas— 


Mr. HENDERSON of [Illinois said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I can not permit this memorial service to pass 
without offering some tribute to the memory of one whom [ so 
much honored and respected as I did the late Senator from 
Kansas, Hon. Preston B. Plumb. 

For the past fifteen years I have been associated with him in 
the ~~ service in these legislative halls, he at the other end 
of the Capitol and I as a Representative in this body, and dur- 
ing all these years our acquaintance has been to me so pleasant, 
that while others are speaking to-day of his high character and 
distinguished services as acitizen, soldier, and statesman, I could 
not forgive myself if I did not add my testimony, however feeble 
it may be, to his long, able, and faithful service as a Senator 
and to his many noble and manly qualities as a man. 

It was indeed a gratification to know such a man as Senator 
Plumb, for he was kind and genial in his intercourse with his 


a 


fellow-men, and especially with his friends, and alwaysextended 
to them such a warm and cordial greeting as to make them feel 
better for his presence. 

[ met Senator Plumb for the last time but a few days before 
his death, and apparently he was the same strong, vigorous man 
he had ever beensince my first acquaintance with him. . He was 
cheerful and seemed to be in good spirits, and, so far as I ob- 
served, in good health. And when I heard of his sudden, unex- 


pected decease, that this strong man, this great Senator had been - 


stricken down in the midst of his usefulness and of his remark- 
able career, I was severely shocked and could hardly realize 
that the sad announcement was true. 

But, alas! it was true, and his unexpected decease gave to us, 
his associates in public life and friends who had known him so 
well, another striking lesson of the great uncertainty of this life; 
a lesson which should remind us to do our work well, and to be 
ready, for in such an hour as we know not of, we, too, may be 
called hence, and then it will be well for us if so good an account 
can be given of our life work as can truly be of this great Sena- 
tor whose death we so deeply lament. 

Senator Plumb always, from my first acquaintance with him, 
impressed me as being a man of great strength and vigor, both 
physically and intellectually. He seemed to possess all the ele- 
ments of greatness. He was strong in his physical as he was in 
his mental organization, and was a man of wonderful industry 
and energy of character. He was bold and fearless in the asser- 
tion and maintenance of his opinions, and whatever cause he 
espoused found in him an earnest and powerful advocate. 

Observing his course in the public service, as I did, for I ad- 
mired his high character, I can say with sincerity that I have 
seldom, if ever, known a man in public life who brought to the dis- 
charge of his duties greater ability and fidelity than did Senator 
Plumb. He was ever watchful and diligent in guarding the in- 
terests of the people of Kansas, and we may say of the whole 
country, for he was a patriot in the broadest sense of the term, 
and took a deep interest in the national welfare, as well as that 
of his own State. 

For nearly fifteen years Preston B. Plumb represented the 
State of Kansas in the Senate of the United States, and during 
all the time of his illustrious service he was a conspicuous and 
distinguished member of that honorable body; and it can be 
truthfully said that no State had a more devoted, faithful pub- 
lic servant than the State of Kansas had in Senator Plumb. 

Kansas honored herself in honoring him and in elevating him 
to the high office which he so ably filled; and in return for the 
honor conferred upon him he, by his eminent public service, 
shed luster upon the State of his adoption. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this remarkable man, this great Senator, 
who rendered such illustrious service to his State and country 
both in war and in peace, has passed away, and we shall see his 
familiar form and face in the Senate Chamber and in this Capi- 
tol no more forever! After giving to his State and to his coun- 
try the very best service of his strong and noble manhood he has 
been stricken down while robed in the honors of his high office. 
But he leaves behind him an honorable name, and a record of 
which his Stats and the nation, his family and friends, may be 
justly proud. 

Let us who honor his memory to-day strive toimitate his noble 
virtues, and to give to our country that full measure of devotion 
to duty which constituted the highest distinction of this faith- 
ful Senator. 


Expenditures—Appropriations, 


REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOSEPH D. SAYERS, 
OF TEXAS. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 5, 1892. 


The House having under consideration the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7520) making appropriations for the sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, and for 
other purposes 

Mr. SAYERS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Excluding expenditures on account of the sink- 
ing fund, interest on the public debt, premiums on loans and pur- 
chase of bonds, retirement of bonds, and the postal revenues 
which were not paid intothe Treasury, but which were applied by 
the Post-Office Department to the support of the postal service, 
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the expenditures of the Government, as shown by the Treasury 
Department, were as follows: 


For the fiscal years 1882, 1883, and 1884 (Arthur 
ARRIGO) 0 ails triad niedr ctlocbonttinetiee $582, 700, 104. 92 

For the fiscal years 1886, 1887, and 1888 (Cleveland 
DRATAITIAGINY iiss otis op eh otip cick vn Veen 627, 032, 546.45 

For the fiscal years 1890, 1891, and 1892 (Harrison 
PURO 6 nis ine tin ce aitdesee 901, 107, 966. 2 


From this it will be seen, Mr. Speaker, that the increase of ex- 
penditures for the fiscal years 1886, 1887, and 1888 over those for 
the fiscal years 1882, 1883, and 1884 amounts to $44,332,441.53. 
This increase may be partly accounted for in the fact that dur- 
ing the years named of the Cleveland Administration $5,739,- 
260.25 was expended in the payment of the ‘‘Alabama awards,” 
and also the further sum of $35,935,478.94, which was an increase 
of pension payments during the years 1886, 1887, and 1888 over 
the years 1882, 1883, and 1884. 

Here, Mr. Speaker, we have three Administrations, one Dem- 
ocratic and the others Republican, standing in contrast in the 
matter of public expenditures—the Democratic Administration 
in the middle and exceeding in expenditures its predecessor by 
$44,332,441.53 and falling below its successor by $274,075,419.82. 

I have, in this comparison, excluded the fiscal years 1885 and 
1889, for the reason that each of those years is composed of parts 
of two Administrations, which are jointly responsible for the ex- 
penditures during those years. But, sir, the plea has been 
urged upon this floor, and will doubtless be urged elsewhere, in 
defense of the extraordinary and unprecedented extravagance 
of the present Administration, that it has been due to the growth 
of the country, to pension legislation by the Fifty-first Congress, 
to the rebuilding of the Navy, and to the taking of the census. 
It will be borne in mind that I have altogether eliminated in 
this comparison every expenditure involving the retirement of 
our bonded indebtedness, the payment of interest, the premium 
allowed in the purchase of bonds, and the provision for the sink- 
ing fund. 

Let us sea, Mr. Speaker, whether the plea which has been set 
up by the apologists for the present Administration presents a 
good and sufficient answer to the charge that it has been un- 
necessarily and culpably extravagant in the use of the public 
m oney. 

The expenditure for pensions during the fiscal years named 
has been as follows: 





aI 


For 1882, 1883, and 1884_..........-...-...--.... $182, 786, 995. 65 
For 1886, 1887, and 1888.........-...---.--...... 218, 722, 474. 59 
For 1890, 1891, and 1892......-....------.......-- 365, 935, 859. 26 


And for the increase of the Navy: 


BE Re 8 RR Cerne eee 2, 127, 263. 38 

For 1606, 1587, @ad 1686. 2 cs ccc ends cc ccinp ence 4, 885, 142. 47 

Por 1000, F0GL. md TOGA... nnn icamedvecdenivesciese 31, 197, 500, 08 
And for the census: 

Pe De, SOs OE AO Ra endo Sickous te dtonnwene 1, 222, 091. 69 

Or RMD, 100s, MIN Bowie cain cnn cece nepes 122, 541. 25 

POS TOR, BOO, GIN BOB on ors ideirnenigncina<iuh ny 8, 204, 044. 19 


Aggregating these sums and subtracting them from the sums 
total which I have given, we find the following balances: 


Vor 1882, 1683, and 1864..........--5..-.22.2... $396, 563, 754. 20 
Sie SNUG, SUNT AE BO oo occas ccisantarnde= 403, 302, 388. 14 
For 1890, 1891, and 1892_..........-..---------- 495, 770, 562. 74 


This shows the increase of the Cleveland Administration (1886, 
1887, and 1888) over the Arthur Administration (1882, 1883, and 
1884) to be $6,738,633.94, and the increase of the Harrison Ad- 
ministration (1890, 1891, and 1892) over the Cleveland Adminis- 
tration to be $92,468,174.60. ‘ ‘ 

If the amount of the Alabama awards, $5,739,265.25, be de- 
ducted from the increase of the Cleveland over the Arthur Ad- 
ministration, there would remain an increase of only $999,368.69 
in 1886, 1887, and 1888, over 1882, 1883, and 1884, notwithstand- 
ing the growth of the country. 

An increase of $999,368.69 by a Democratic administration 
against an increase of $92,468,174.60 by a Republican adminis- 
tration after the deduction of all expenditures for pensions, cen- 
sus, increase of the Navy, and postal service to the extent of 
postal receipts, clearly illustrates one of the prominent differ- 
ences between the two administrations. 

So much, Mr. Speaker, as to actual expenditures. Letusnow 
briefly consider the appropriations that have been made by the 

receding and the present Congresses. In doing so it must be 
rne in mind that both Houses of the present Congress are not 
under the control of the Democratic party; while there were Re- 
publican majorities in both Houses during the last Congress; 
and also, that the present Congress has been required to appro- 
priate for matters and things for which the Fifty-first Congress 
is solely responsible, and which were made imperative upon the 
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present House. Among the appropriations at this session of 
Congress, or charged under permanent appropriations under re- 
quirements of laws enacted by the last Congress, are the follow- 
ing: 








PON TAS 56 tna inden beet veguhinebevns wuts $390, 290. 00 
Indian depredation claims--.-.... --.....--------.- 478, 252. 62 
Collecting sugar bounty.-.... .........-......... 230, 890. 00 
Increase of judicial salaries-.-....-...........----.- 88, 000. 00 
Additional clerks under new pension law------.- 695, 420. 00 
DELS 1b CRIN io oun ok oc nwdeerernsdcunsare 620, 500. 00 
Ponsione (GGUmGtee)..5~ bss esce- 5 sae dee eds 48, 000, 000. 00 
Diplomatic and consular officers’ salaries. .--.--.--.. 25, 000. 00 
Redemption national-bank notes......-..-..----- 9, 500, 000. 00 
exponses Troseury NOs... -.04~ sd. sesso nada ns 125, 000. 00 
RINGER... Sti ochcendhen dees cdnsisesn as 225, 000. 00 
Repayments to importers, debentures or draw- 

PNG RNID 6 isseake Dein bes Du te daca ou 5, 000, 000. 00 
OE ON i do on wn dun sees Cube deme 10, 000, 000. 00 
Re TE Che) BV Oe a on on sek iicnp cneeakenen 25, 000. 00 
Colleges for agricultural and mechanical arts. - -- 833, 000. 00 
UE EE PEs ics en ork db nalnk mec Ro ess miee al 3, 291, 250. 00 

DORMS irs Lai luashs dc wkdebeckwen tice 79, 527, 602. 62 


To these expenditures for which the present Congress has also 
been compelled to appropriate may be added 1,057 new offices 
with salaries aggregating $1,452,930.82 in addition to some 648 
charged above at a cost of $695,420, and 1,151 salaries increased 
at an annual cost of $159,724.82, in addition to the 63 judicial 
salaries charged above at $88,000, all of which were created and 
made by the last Congress. 

Sir, the Houss will understand and the country will understand 
why it is that the appropriations by the present Congress are so 
large. The wonder is that they are nota great deal larger. In 
contrasting the appropriations at this session with those at the 
first session of the last Congress it should also be remembered 
that among the rare riations made at this session incident to 
and required by legisiation of the last Congress and for which 
no appropriations were made at the first session of that Congress 
are the following: 





SIR oo ning dasa > cp Weteie nae sgin= aan awow $390, 290. 00 
Indian depredation claims. -..--...-------...-.-.- 478, 252. 62 
Collecting sugar bounty -.....-....-..---------.-- 230, 890. 00 
Increase of judicial salaries_.........-....------. 88, 000. 00 
De ee III 6 oon non enc wn ccewicachoescs 620, 500. 00 
PN MOU GRIINO oh weed ceca alpen mesonncns 48, 000, 000. 00 
SRC GE GOS WRN 6s oes eee se eek ends 225, 000. 00 
TONE RT oo isc kn cade etias wees 10, 000, 000.00 

OR ea Ce Cubs cele te een ae woes 60, 032. 842. 62 


So it will be szen, Mr. Speaker, that in these items alone the 
present session has been forced to carry burdens, imposed by 
the last Congress and which it did not bear at its first session, 
to the extent of not less than $60,032,842.62. Not only that, but 
it will also appear from the table which I will append to my re- 
marks, that a Republican Senate has, at its present session, in- 
creased the appropriations of the House by $32,907,798.23. That 
it may be understood how this increase was made, I ask especial 
aitention to this table, in which it will be seen that the amount 
of every bill was, without a single exception, increased by the 
Senate. 

Notwithstanding these heavy and additional obligations laid 
on this Congress by its predecessor, it will be found from the 
table which I have prepared, comparing the two Congress-s, 
that the account between them stands as follows: 


Regular appropriations, first session, Fifty-first 





RI la en ee tes Pte $363, 132, 116. 95 
Permanent appropriations_._.............-.-.. 131, 324, 131. 70 
Total, first session Fifty-first Congress.... 494, 456, 248. 65 








Regular appropriations, second sassion Fifty- 
ee CO Gea Sie. ke dL oo noe Sea 418, 737, 053. 29 
Permanent appropriations__..................- 122, 486, 808. 00 








Total, second session Fifty-first Congress. 541, 223, 861. 2! 





ae 





Regular appropriations, first session Fifty-sec- Le 
OO 385, 837, 500. 51 
Permanent appropriations -__...........---...-- 121, 863, 880. 00 





To‘al, first session Fifty-second Congress. 507, 701, 380. 57 


Striking the balances between the present session and each of 











the two sessions of the last Congress, we find them to be as fol- 
lows: 
Excess of the present session over the first session 


of the Fifty-first Congress--.-........-.---.----- $13, 245, 131. 92 
Excess of the second session of the Fifty-first Con- 
gress over the present session.......----..--- 33, 522, 480. 72 


It will bs noted, Mr. Speaker, that the appropriations at the 
present session contain an item of $21,153,618 for rivers and har- 
bors, and that there was no appropriation for such works at the 
second session of the last Congres3,except in the sum of $1,951,- 
200, which was carried in the sundry civil bill. 

If the precedent which was established some years since, and 
which has been uniformly followed, be observed, there will be no 
river and harbor bill at the next session, and it may be confi- 
dently expected that the difference of appropriations between 
the latter sessions of the two Congresses will be correspondingly 
more favorable to the coming session. 

As to the different appropriation bills, Mr. Speaker, the in- 
creases in them at the present session over the first session of 
the last Congress, wherever such increases appear, have resulted 
solely from the legislation of the last Congress, which made such 
increases necessary, excepting only as to the postal service, the 
growth of which has been steady, and has therefore entailed an 
additional expenditure every year. 

Comparing the bills of the present session with those of the 
latter session of the Fifty-first Congress, it will be found that in 
three instances only—that is, in the items for the Agricultural 
Department, the Military.Academy, and the postal service—has 
there been an increase in appropriations, and in them only to the 
extant of $2,655,348.81. 

In each of the remaining ten bills there has been a decrease. 
The ‘‘ miscellaneous ” item shows an enormous excess in each of 
the sessions of the preceding Congress over the present session— 
it being $7,010,905.27 at the first session, and $19,498,531.10 at 
the second session of the Fifty-first Congress, and about $3,153,000 
at the present session. 

But, sir, it must not be forgotten that of the permanent and 
indefinite appropriations, amounting to $121,863,880 and charge- 
able against the present session, not one dollar is traceable or 
due to the legis!ation or action of this Congress. This entire 
sum is the legacy of previous Congresses. 

The Fifty-first Congress, however, can not justly claim an ex- 
emption from liability for the whole amount of the permanent 
and indefinite appropriations with which it stands charged. 

At least $25,743,000 of this character of appropriations was 
fastened by the Fifty-first Congress as a permanent charge upon 
its suecessors, 

That it may be known, Mr. Speaker, to what extent such vi- 
cious legislation was enacted by the Fifty-first Congress, we have 
but to recall the fact that for the fiscal year 1890, which was 
chargable against the second session of the Fiftieth Congress, the 
permanent and indefinite appropriations amounted to $98,875,- 
907.29; and yet for the year following—1891, they were increased 
to $131,324,131.70, and for the year 1892 to $122,486,803—such in- 
creases directly resulting from the legislation of the Fifty-first 
Congress. 

Concluding, Mr. Speaker, I submit this statement of expendi- 
tures and appropriations in the confident belief that the country 
will place the responsibility for the magnitude of the appropria- 
tions not upon this House but upon the Fifty-first Congress, 
whose legislation, as I have endeavored to show, has prevented 
the exercise of that economy which has always characterized 
Democratic Adminstrations. 


Statement of appropriations by the Fifty-frst Congress and at the first session of 
the Fifty-second Congress. 
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First session Fifty-first Congress. 

















Object. — Venere a eee 
Passed House. | Passed Senate. Law. 
A ciidien = cxdscntosnea $1, 753,600.00 | $1,781,300.00 | $1,799, 100.00 
i Bes est sneknavess oooh 25, 064, 618. 75 24, 187, 681.79 24, 206, 471. 79 
Diplomatic and consular - .... 1, 489, 925. 00 1, 723, 455. 00 1,710, 815. 00 
District of Cclumbia-.-......- 5, 332, 934. 15 6, 085, 744. 15 5, 769, 544.15 
FORtHRORGION. c. .. 2-000 ccnccees 4, 521, 678. 00 7, 595, 935. 00 4, 232, 925. 00 
TE ie dss dad bie erigpadenee 6, 022, 638. "5 7, 250, 276. 62 7, 262, 016. 02 
Legislative, executive, and 
SE Lain ahdnneteicnsene 20, 842, 446. 75 21, 338, 768. 75 21, 030, 752. 75 
Military Academy. .......----- 429, 996. 11 404, 776.11 435, 296. 11 
RN a on Seed annnnnawe 22, 160,535.53 | 23, 116,685.53 | 24, 136, 035. 53 
ORM oot didn ecacieeneee 4123, 749, 368. 35 | @123, 787, 368. 35 | @123, 779, 368. 35 
DONE G 2 ois nctidinrentecs 71, 988, 698. 99 72, 461, 698. 99 72, 226, 698. 99 
River and harbor-........-- 19, 973, 945. 00 25, 786, 853. 00 25, 186, 295. 00 
Sundry civil..........--.-- .| €29, 422, 679.38 | ¢34,990, 851.38 | 31, 100, 341. 38 
pS Se 11, 232, 740. 50 14, 566, 260. 22 13, 295, 541. 61 
Ng iis iui ds bc tvcnlincncktinse cee s-baheubbestwes deenene 7, 010, 905. 27 
Total regular~........-... 343, 985, 805.26 | 365,077,754.89 | 363, 132, 116.95 
Permanent appropriations. ..|.........---.---.|--.--------------| 181,824, 131.70 
Ne COD iki ccc wecchacosetcceonscnsnn inedsionssy «chase 494, 456, 248. 65 
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Statement of appropriations by the Fifty-first Congress and at the first session of 
the Fifty-second Congress—Continued. 














Second session Fifty-first Congress. 



























Object. Pett eeninmmeennecatinmen nn 
Passed House. | Passed Senate.| Law. 
Aegrioulitural.........cc.ssdcseo $2, 814, 853. 50 $3, 068, 153. 50 $3, 028, 153. 50 
IOI css the docs encg ns geacebabehandias 24, 630, 523. 19 24, 629, 029. 19 24, 613, 529. 19 
Diplomatic and consular -.... 1, 640, 425. 00 1, 905, 925. 00 1, €56, 925. 00 
District of Columbia......-.-.- 5, 390, 576. 17 8, 309, 825, 17 5, 597, 125. 17 
PTI i dienes eciintedletoniebante 4, 478, £03. 00 3, 646, 303. 00 3, 774, 803. 00 
TIN ica sie es sae 12, 772, 415. 73 15, 134, 791. 98 16, 386, 384. 86 
Legislative, executive, and 
PON i ci ndan acme od wacaal 21, 839, 436. 55 22, 096, 806. 25 22, 027, 674. 75 
Military Academy -.........-- 402, 064. 64 407, 064. 64 402, 064. 64 
BTS tik cr are chaight-nibitealiai aan | $1,111,654.78 | 31,551, 654,78 31, 541, 654. 78 
IRE Rat ee SRE | b135, 099, 785. 00 ; D135, 214, 785. 00 | D164, 550, 383. 34 
Post-oficed.__._- -sadalien dis | 7, 385, 212. 61 | 77,897, 222.61 | 77, 907, 222. 61 
ey ee REE rh ee ee ee Me et ea 
SE GOEL. .... cndcncciaetioust J 35, 280, 659.63 | 40, 148,727.73 | 38, 388, 552.73 
ROLE... 5. so cicwcckakaks 9, 364, 148. 62 16, 149, 522, 69 | 9, 364, 148. 62 
PEREGO 3 Sa ink vnb dni doawescaitaneakube ESA Pe | J19, 498, 531.10 
Total regular_........... 362, 190,564.42 | 380,160,811.54 | 418, 737,053.29 
Permanent appropriations. - ifcecanncnccigecensfusncsededeanceses | 122, 486, 208. 00 
Grand total.............. | peillinhstihiin cid beanie ‘eee 541, 223, 861. 29 





First session Fifty-second Congress. 


























Object. ——_— —- — 
Passed House. | Passed Senate. Law. 

| 
POO a didn e dase cnnedacee $3, 210, 495. 50 $3, 260,495.50 | 83, 232,995.50 
SIE Aninsnitidioneditetitin Ddcinoaminaiail 24, 226, 899. 82 24,511,499.82 | 24,308, 499. 82 
Diplomatic and consular -_..- 1, 478,245.00 |  1,713,845.00 | 1, 604, 045. 00 
District of Columbia.......... 4, 987,580.27 |  5,906,984.27) 5,323,414. 27 
POPUIDORGION 2.225. sswssns ccs 2, 412, 376.00 | 2, 989, 276. 00 2, 734, 276. 00 
PRESSE OS a 7, 437, 269. 44 | 8, 200, 441. 68 | 7, 664, 047. 84 

Legislative, executive, and | 
ro PRE iG ae 21, 683,752.05 | 22,052,412.97 | 21, 899, 252. 97 
Military Academy é 396, 665. 18 434, 827.33 428, 917.33 
| SBR AR Sores -| 23,476,773.00 | 24,315,385.00} 23,543, 385.00 
IIL, «dis chactaeam ieee waubiiecdns €142, 499, 398.00 | c154, 461,682.00 cl54, 411, 682.00 
I a aa 78, 586,832.92 | 81,013. 926.73 80, 331, 876.73 
River and harbor.............. 21, 346, 975. 00 21, 374, 368. 00 21, 153, 618 00 
ITT UOT aided inte atkae 925, 222, 982.27 | 937, 437,458.70 | 27,837, 228.93 
REIN oe ea | 6,766,789.224  48,450,228.90 | 8, 211,261.18 
Miscellaneous. ...............-. dif ahethiigewd sede Ree eee | 3,153,000. 00 
Total regular__..__..._.- | 363,733,033. 67%) 396, 140,831.90 | 385, 837, 500. 57 
Permanent appropriations. -__|_................ Pe ie ea eae 121, 883, 820. 00 
ee WI ins ils ide ect tw wctitlnsdadteuin nasi Dl ated anialccohtonaiicn | 507,701, 380. 57 


alncludes $25,321,907.35 pension deficiency for 1890. 

b Includes $29,338,598.34 pension deficiency for 1891. 

¢ Includes $7,674,332 pension deficiency for 1392. 

d@ Includes all expenses of the postal service payable from the postal rey- 
enues and out of the Treasury. 

elncludes $1,362,059.16 for pay and bounty claims, the amounts of which 
were undetermined when the appropriation was made. 

J Includes #978, 188.74 for pay and bounty claims, the amounts of which were 
undetermined when the appropriation was made. 

no specific amounts for pay and bounty claims. 

These amounts for deficiencies are exclusive of deficiencies for pensions. 

Figures given under notes @, 0, and c. 

i This amount does not include 00,000 estimate1 under indefinite item to 
pay claims of Pacific railroads, proposed by the Senate. 

j This amount includes $15,727,000 for refund of direct tax. 

k Estimated. Includes $2,653,000 for World’s Fair. 


Free Wool—Tin Plate. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN A. PICKLER, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 30, 1892, 


On the bill (H. R. 8033) to reduce the duty on tin plate, terne plate,and tag- 
gers’ tin, and to repeal paray.raph 209 of section 1 of an act entitled “An 
act to reduce the revenue, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. PICKLER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not propose to enter upon a general dis- 
cussion of the tariff at this time. 

I purpose, as the representative of an agricultural constituency, 
to consider the action of the present Democratic House in re- 
lation to the existing tariff, and especially as to its action lately 
taken in the passage of the free-wool bill, the proposed reduction 
of the tariff on tin plate, and incidentally its futile aitempts at 
silver and other legislation. 

And, Mr. Speaker, one would have thought who listened to 
the denunciation of the McKinley bill in this House in the Pifty- 
first Congress, by the Democrats of that House, and, in their 
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rofessed great interest for the agriculturist, witnessed their 
Caabatations as to the condition of the farmer, and the infernal 
results they proclaimed this same bill, if enacted into a law, 
would bring to agriculturists, that there would not have been 
sleep to,their eyes or slumber to their eyelids until, in the in- 
terests of agricultural classes, they had startled the nation by 
the suddenness and emphasis of their repeal of this law when 
they came into power. 

FALSE PROPHETS. 


True it is that with your many Democratic prophecies as to 
the ruin of the country by the passage of the McKinley law, your 
like vehement denunciations of the tyranny of the Speaker of 
the House, and the rules which were enacted by the House and 
by the Speaker enforced, and the closing wail of the extrava- 
gance of a billion-dollar Congress, you deceived the American 
people until you have a majority of more than three to one in 
this House a surprise to history and its parentage as the most 
unwieldy and uncertain body born into existence and without an 
acknowledged and visible head. 

It is, Mr. Speaker, unnecessary to recall again the fact that 
all the Democratic prophecies concerning the dire results of the 
McKinley law have failed. 

That the so-called tyranny of the last Speaker, and the rules 
of that House, heralded as iniquitous the country over, have not 
only been upheld by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
but by the Democratic majority of this House. And further, as 
declared by Democrats of this House, the rules have been en- 
forced with a severity as arbitrary, they assert, as obtained in 
the last Congress—equal to the action in that House. And yet 
the majority render themselves powerless by omitting the one 
essential and effective provision as to a quorum. 

It may be interesting to note that in all the charges made 
against th Fifty-first Congress as to extravagance, no gentleman 
has selecte. «ny specific item of the appropriations of that Con- 
gress and uudertaken to show the money was misappropriated 
or misspent. 

Notasitgle appropriation of that Congresscan be named which 
any twenty-five Democratic members of that House, selected 
from the different portions of the country, would bave agreed 
should be stricken out. 

The amount of the appropriations was largely increased by en- 
larging the list of pensioners of worthy Union soldiers, in in- 
creasing the effectivenessof our Navy, and in payment for Indian 
reservations to be opened to homestead settlement for homes for 
our people. 

I assert it was well appropriated, and I believe it is being hon- 
estly expended for the benefit of the whole people. 

And it is little wonder, Mr. Speaker, that the Democratic 
leaders in this House, after all their denunciation of the billion- 
dollar Congress, are seriously alarmed as they find the appro- 
a of this session exceeding those of the first session of 

ast Congress by $40,000,000. 
REED AND THE LAST HOUSE. 


Contrast the work of that House and the work of this. In 
that House stood a man with a bare majority as his support 
against the onslaught of as active, determined, able and aggres- 
sive opposition as ever combated a parliamentary leader. 

The Republican party avowed that the time had come when 
the legislation concerning the business interests of this great 
nation should be transacted by a majority of this House. 

The party demanded a captain, the House sought a leader in 
that struggle. 

He stood forth a son from the sterling old State of Maine 
booted and spurred, calm, collected, and dignified, stood for the 


’ rule that the majority should rule, and invited the attack of the 


fiercest opposition. 
In physical battle the commanding general often occupies a 


point where he can view and direct his troops, and out of the | 


range of the fireofthe enemy. He, on the contrary, occupied the 
highest position, at the head of his column, the target of every 
discharge, from the rifled field piece to the flint-locked shotgun, 
whose noise was itsonly danger. 

The opposition was excited. He was calm. 

A determined phalanx advanced and threatened. He stood 
unmoved. 

The storm of opposition gathered, rose, and rolled itself madly 
down these aisles. With fixed eye and unchang feature, ma- 
jestic, steadfast, standing, he witnessed it exhaust its fury at his 
feet. He was the great central figure of the country. 

He stood for principle; it gave him courage. 

Tie was the apostle of progress; it was a source of inspiration. 

He was charged with being arbitrary, doubtless so at times. 

No man ever rises to true leadership who can not at critical 
and crucial moments risk his own judgment and exercise his 
own will not only against the judgment of his enemies but who 

. 








dares to sodetermine and so act evenif contrary to the judgment 
of his friends. 

It may be that there were other men on the European conti- 
nent at the close of the fifteenth century who’ would have dis- 
covered this continent, aside from Celumbus, but this must ever 
remain a conjecture. 

It may be that other commanders than George Washington 
would have led the Continental armies to victory, but their names 
will never be known if there were such. 

It may be that other great generals than the silent man from 
the prairies of Illinois would have compelled the results as did 
he at Appomattox, but this is also beyond the knowable. 

It may be that this country would have produced other men 
than the Speaker of the Fifty-first Congress, who would, with 
only a bare majority, with and against an able and determined 
opposition, against the precedents and prejudices of a centurv, 
compelled the adoption of a rule by which this great nation, 
previous thereto subject to a minvrity paralysis in its popular 
legislative branch, may ever hereafter through its Representa- 
tives transact and dispose of its momentous business, but this 
also remains an unsolved problem. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we do know, and the country knows, that 
with this bare majority and under thisleadership the Republican 
party enacted into law the most general and important levgisla- 
tion ever passed by any House. 

We note some of these: ’ 

The McKinley law, revising in detail and in entirety the pro- 
tective system of the Government. 

The silver act, adding $70,000,000 annually to the coin circula- 
tion of the country. 

An act providing for the World’s Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago. 

An act for apportionment of members to the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States under the Eleventh Census. 

An act providing disability pensions to Union soldiers in the 
war of the rebellion. 

The antilottery law. 

The customs adininietra tive law. 

An act oi forfeitiwe to the Government of all unearned lands 
granvd to railoads. 

Yhe original package act. 

An act providing an irrigation survey. 

An act for. relief of flood sufferers on Southern Mississippi 
River, $150,000. 

A law providing a Territorial government for Oklahoma. 

A law providing for the admission of Wyoming into the Union. 

A law providing for the admission of Idaho into the Union. 

An act to adjust Indian depredation claims. 

An act to erect a new post-office building at the city of Wash- 
ington. 

The antitrust law. 

Law providing for a iand court. 

A law providing for inspection of cattle. 

A law refunding the direct tax to the several States. 

A law providing assistance for better ocean mail service. 

A law providing for inspection of meat. 

A law for the relief of the Federal courts by the appointment 
of additional circuit judges. 

A law providing regulations to prevent collisions at sea. 

A law providing for payment of French spoliation claims. 

A law providing better coast defenses. 

A law providing for the conversion of the Chickamauga battle- 
field into a national park. 

Law providing from proceeds of public lands the sum of $15,000, 
each annually, to the agricultural colleges of the severai States, 
to be increased $1,000 annually for ten years and at this amount 
to remain permanent. 

A law ratifying treaties and opening several Indian reserva- 
tions for settlement. : 

And yet with such a record the Democratic party is wont to 
rejoice over the downfall of these men, and roll as asweet morsel 
under their tongues the defeat of Republicans in their candidacy 
for the Fifty-second Congress. 

True it is the McKinley law,and many members of that House 


| had their Bull Run in the election of 1890, but the American 
| people in their calmer moments will, as they realize their mis- 


take, and realize the national benefit of this law, resurrect the 
men whofell in its defense, and bearing aloft the banner of pre- 


| tection to American labor and American homes, will march with 


these men and the nation to a proud and certain Appomattox of 
national prosperity. 

Let the Democracy waste no sympathy over the men who were 
defeated in the last election because of their membership in the 
House of Representatives of the Fifty-first Congress. 

Defeat for a principle is eventually success. 

These men are proud of their acts in that House; gentlemen 
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who were members of that body, and who now so roundly de- 
nounce its action, will, in the years to come, and when the preju- 
dice of partisan spirit shall have softened, relate with pride to 
their children and their grandchildren that they were members 
of the Fifty-first Congress. 

And our children in the days to come will declaim, as the lan- 
guage of a man not only great in courage but great in heart and 
good fellowship the magnanimous words of REED of Maine, 
Speaker of the House, in the closing moments of the Fifty-first 
Congress when he said: 

Towards those who have opposed what the majority of the House desired, 
we can have no unkindly or personal feeling. Whoever offers battle to old 
convictions and faith, must expect battle, and the vigor of resistance must 
always bear some proportion to the vigor of the onset. 

To members on my left, with whom I am politically associated, I beg to 
tender my most sincere and heartfelt acknowledgments. 

No man ever received more ungru and unflinching support from a 
band of men more unselfish and more patriotic. 

I am proud to acknowledge in all that has been doneI have been but one 
in the multitude, and that the honors of the Fifty-first Congress belong to 
you alone. 

I now declare this Houseto be adjourned. 


An exceedingly weak-kneed Republican it must be who would 
be unwilling to compare the work of the last House with the re- 
sults of this. 


NONACTION OF THE PRESENT HOUSE. 


What is the majority of this House doing to redeem its prom 
ises to the people? 

You indulged in the most extravagant denunciations in the 
last campaign against the McKinley law, charging that it was 
robbery, villainy, destruction to the people, ruin to the nation, 
and that should you be favored with a majority, you would rend 
this law from the statute book of the nation. 

And yet more than six months have dragged their slow lengths 


along, and you have not even advanced a skirmish line against | 


the McKinley law. 

Why do you not redeem your promise? 

You have the ability, why do you notiact? 

The thunder and roar of your Gatling guns, leveled at the law 
from every stump in that campaign has degenerated into the 
sickly echo of free-wool popguns in the House. Then you were 
each loaded to the muzzle with dynamite; now free-woolen wads 
seem to be your most formidable ammun#! ».». 

In the last Congress you were chargin, ‘hw »rvtective system 
and the McKinley bill like a roaring lion; :.w you are cooing 
around free wool and cotton-ties as gently as a turtle dove. 

If you believed what you said in the last Congress and in the 
lastcampaign, that it is iniquity and robbery, why do you, with 
this majority, allgw the McKinley law to so peacefully repose? 

Have you no conscience when in the majority? You have in 
acts, if not in words, abandoned your opposition to the MeKin- 
ley law and tariff reform? 

fou have the power in this House and you were pledged to 
repeal this law, and to enact another in its place, and one that 
would cover the whole ground and deal with the whole system 
of revenue and taxation. 

You have utterly failed. You have not even made an effort. 
You have been appalled at the success of the McKinley law and 
you have not thought it politic to attack protection as a system. 

Your selection of this article or that article and attempting to 
put it on the free list, embodies no principle. 

Protectionists place a large number of articles on the free list. 
You seek to join them by saying here is one or half dozen arti- 
cles further that should be in that list. 

Protectionists themselves often differ as to the specific arti- 
cles that should go on the free list, it in no way interferes with 
the principle. 


Your position is logically and inevitably an abandonment of | 


your tariff-reform theory, because with the power in your own 
hands you make no attack upon protection as a governmental 
olicy. 
. It is not that the majority has been otherwise so busy that it 
could not have passed an act repealing the McKinley law through 
this House. 
PENSIONS. 

It is not that it has spent time in granting pensions to old, 
needy, crippled, and decrepit soldiers, veterans of the war for 
the Union, or their widows; for although the Calendar is bur- 
dened with their worthy cases, reported by acareful committee 
of this House, scarcely a greater number of such bills have be- 
come laws during the six months of this session than was passed 
at one weekly session of the last Congress. And scores of these 
aged soldiers will be consigned to the poorhouses of the coun- 
try, and many to paupers’ graves because of the hostile inaction 
. this House in refusing them their richly earned and just 

ues. 

SILVER. 


It is not that the Democrats of this House have been engaged 








| and South. 


in redeeming another solemn pledge made to the people in the 
last Congress and last campaign, that is, that they would enact 
a law providing for the free coinage of silver. 

Where are the promises of the Democratic party, that when 
they had a majority in the House they would pass a [ree-coinage 
act? Resting with many other unredeemed promises of that 
organization. 

In the Fifty-first Congress the Democrats of the House were as 
frantic to pass an act for free coinage of silver as they were to 
defeat the tariff bill. And in the organization of this House a 
friendly Speaker gave free-coinage men all that heart could de- 
sire in the appointment of the committee. 

And for free coinage all went for a time ‘‘ merry as a marriage 
bell.” But the best laid plans of ‘‘mice and men, gang aft 
a-gley.” . 

When the heroic chairman of the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures, who has so long faithfully labored for 
the equality of the two metals thought victory assured the Wall 
street— 

Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 

Their coherts were gleaming notin silver but gold— 
and they swept away the free coinage contingent of the Democ- 
racy of this House, like the autumn leaves are carried from their 
native boughs by a November tempest. The gold shod Eastern 
Democracy re®nforeed by the golden-slippered New England 
variety stamped the very life out of the free-coinage Democrats 
of this House. 

What regard has the Eastern one standard gold monopolists 
that rule your party for the promises made your constituents in 
the West and South,that the acknowledge 


Your party has surrendered to Wall street. 

And I am curious to know what answer the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. LIVINGSTON] will make to the Alliance Democrats 
in his Statewhen he meets his Independent colleague, Mr. Wat- 
son, on the stump, and Mr. Watson shall annonce to the yeo- 
manry of Georgia the surrender of the Democratic party to Wall 
street. And the voice of the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
souri, chairman of the committee [Mr. BLAND], and the voice of 
his valiant lieutenant; Mr. Prerce, from Tennessee, after the 
effective ‘‘ gold cure” administered by the one standard Philis- 


| tines, are heard no more in the land. 


Their oppressors not on'; vanquish them, but demand of them 
if/their silver voices be again raised in song it shall be attuned 
to clotvre music, and as their saddened thoughts revert to their 
free-coinage constituency, the very Zions of the cause, too full 
for utterance, that their constituents may realize their present 
status they refer to the one hundred and thirty-seventh Psalm: 


By therivers of Babylon there we sat down; yea. we Wept when we remen 
bered Zion. We hanged our harps on the willow in the midst thereof 


The Democratic party will fail to redeem their promise to the 
farmers of the West and South to provide for the enlarged us> 
of silver, and so will enforce low prices upon these producers for 
their corn, wheat, cotton, and cattle, will fail as they fail to re- 
peal the McKinley law. 

But the Democracy of the South have for a quarter of a cen- 
tury been furnishing the votes of that party, and the New York 
dictators of the organization have mapped out the policy and 


| reaped the rewards, and they have dictated the policy of that 


party — this question, and it is a one standard, monopolistic, 
gold policy, ruinous to the interests of the farmers in the West 
And yet to these Eastern dictators and their mug- 
wumpian allies the Southern Democrats will bow in meek sub- 
mission. 

FREE WOOL. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the passage of the free-wool bill by this 
House is a blow so severe to the interests of the farmer that should 
it become a law it would be ruinous to the interests of the people 
of my State. 

The Stateof South Dakota is peculiarly well situated for sheep- 
raising. The grass is especially nutritious, and upon this grass 
and hay the sheep will keep in good condition summer and win- 
ter. A high northern ciimate,without rain in winter, especially 
adapted to sheep husbandry. The weather is cold enough to in- 
sure a good fleece, and the quantity and quality can not be sur- 
passed, while the increase in number is rapid. Neither Texas, 
California, nor any other warm climate can produce wool equal 
to it. 

Another very important feature is that the animal is free from 
such diseases as scab foot rot, grubin the head, and similar ail- 
ments. Range is unlimited and practically free, land is cheap, 
without burs or loco, and hay costs little more than the cutting 
and stacking. 

Boston wool men say: 


The Dakotas are peculiarly favorable tosheep and weol growing, the wools 
are nice, and we should like to handle them largely. 


too little monéy in» 
| circulation should be increased by free coinage of silver. 
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The governor of my State lately writes a friend concerning 
sheep-raising in the State, as follows: 


PIERRE, S. DAK., December 31, 1891. 


MY DEAR FRIEND: I am giad you are gol to give your attention to 
sheep-growing and am sure you will succeed. my opinion there is no in- 
dustry which offers the same inducements to the farmer as sheep-raising 
under the present conditions, and I am well convinced, and say it with de- 
liberation, that there is in my judgment no State which offers equal advan- 
tages to this industry with South Dakota. Our grasses are luxuriant and 
extremely nutritious, unequaled, perhaps, and certainly excelled by those 
= no other State. Our lands are cheap, thus making feed exceedingly 
cheap. 

The climate is in every way ey suited to the health of the animal and 
the wool product. Our cold season is dry, securing the animal’s lungs, and 
the soilis sandy and warm, affording and securing sound feet. The wool 
improves in quality here the longer the flock abides, and no animal excels 
ours for mutton. . 

I have given this subject much attention, and 1 am sure you have selected 
the best field open to our people, or to any people, for success, and I am cer- 
tain, from my knowledge of your business and moral character and your 
experience in the sheep industry, that you will su 2eed beyond the most san- 
guine expectations of your friends. 

Yours, very truly, 
A. C. MELLETTE, 
Governor South Dakota, 


I also submit the following letter from the Government statis- 
tician of the State upon the same subject: 


HuRon, S. DAK., December 22, 1891. 

I want to add my testimony to thousands of others that are being made 
in regard to the superiority of the Dakotas over any country in the whole 
world as a sheep country. 

First. Sheep are comparatively free from disease here. More than one old 
shepherd, in moving to our State with his flock, has thrown away his medi- 
cine chest after discovering that it was an unnecessary article here. 

Second. The peculiar dry and cold climate has the effect to increase the 
weight of the fieece from one-half to 3 pounds per héad, which fact is testified 
by numerous observing shepherds in this State. 

Third. Cold rains and sleets are unknown here, giving us but few of the 
drawbacks of other countries during lambing season. It is an almost com- 
mon occurrence for shepherds to report an increase in their flock from 90 
cent upwards, as well as the saving of every lamb. 

Fourth. The wild grasses of the Dakotas are nutritious and ample. 

There are many other minor reasons bearing on this same subject. And 
on the other hand, there is no difficulty in the way of handling sheep here 
that is not many times multiplied in other countries. Our sheep farmers 
are prosperous, and whether seasons are wet or dry, long or short, they 
have been paying their bills, improving their farms and ranches, and in 
many cases Fee ranges or lengthening out a bank account. 
a is still room in our State for one hundred shepherds where now there 

§ one. 
Very respectfully, 
W. F. T. BUSHN TLL, 
Publisher, The Dakota Farmer. 


D. Roberts & Sons, of my own town of Faulkton, S. Dak., say: 

Our business gives us correspondence with sheep men over both Dakotas, 
and all speak highly of our native grass for sheep, as being more nutritious 
and possessing more fattening qualities than the tame grass of the East, 
claiming that sheep do not — grain when fed liberally on hay, but keep 
in good condition for mutton both winter and summer. @ have had an ex- 
tended experience in the East handling sheep, and were considered a suc- 
cess. We find that we can bri sheep from the East that are well fed and 
shear from 8 to 9 pounds of wool, and place them on our native grass and hay 
here, without grain, and they will shear 1 pound more wool per head than, 
they did inthe East. As to climate itis far ahead of the East, being dry, and 
a high, elevated plain, with a pure, healthy atmosphere, making it the very 
best for sheep. Sheep-raising and wool-growing is a success in Dakota. 


Edmund Cook, of Wilmot, same State says: 


When first I traveled through Dakota some twelve years ago, we could see 
antelope at every hour during the day. This seemed to be the natural home 
for this specie of “wild sheep.’’ The Merino, Oxforddown, Shropshire, and 
Southdown have taken their places, and will flourish the same under the 
care of the homesteader as the antelope did before its cousin, the sheep, ar- 
rived. : 


The business is safe, certain, and highly remunerative. 


PROFIT OF WOOL-RAISING. 

The wool clip from the 1,800 sheep of C. M. Larrison, of Doland, netted him 
$3,000, an average of $1.65 each, this year. He estimates that he willsell sheep 
and wool next year to the amount of $5,000, and still have on hand 1,800 good 
sheep. 

M. Summy, of Faulkton, invested $1,000 in sheep last fall. The past season 
his wool clip netted him $362, and he has sold 200 sheep for $700, besides rais- 
ing 175lambs. His flock,which cost him $1,000 last fall, has already returned 
him $1,074 in cash, and he has 265 head left, having lost 10. 

Ira Heith, of Wolsey, purchased last year 225 head of ordinary stock ewes, 
at a cost of $900, and three blooded rams, at a cost of $100, making the total 
investment $1,000. The aver cost of wintering the flock was cents per 
head, and he lost one sheep. He raised 200 lambs, worth 9600, and he sold his 
wool for #243. 


H. A. Heath, a Government inspector of sheep for several 
Western States, in conversation a short time since, said to me: 
‘* From a personal inspection and observation I am fully convinced 
that South Dakota and North Dakota are destined to become the 
greatest sheep-raising Statesof the Northwest.” And the suc- 
cess of sheep-raisers all over my State verifies this statement. 
Since the passage of the McKinley law, from the bestestimates I 
can gather, the number of sheep has doubled in my State, and 
the increase rapidly continues. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, with such great facilities for raising 
sheep, the bill passed byjthis House placing wool on the free list 
is a direct blow at the profitable and rapidly growing industry 
of the farmers of my State. 
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ARTESIAN WELLS. 


But, Mr. Speaker, not only do these facilities for sheep-rais- 
ing exist, but in our artesian wells, conceded to be the greatest 
in the world, we have water for our sheep, for washing the wool, 
and they supply a power that will turn the spindles and run the 
looms for the manufacture of all the wool we produce, the cheap- 
est power in the world. 

These wells, confined a3 yet principally to the James River 
Valley, will be found generally in all sections of the State, as is 
practically demonstrated, and are simply wonderful. In depth 
they are from 350 to 1,500 feet, more than a hundred in number, 
and they discharge day and night, when permitted to flow, from 
50 to more than 4,000 gallons per minute, and with a pressure per 
square inch from 320250 pounds. This power isalready utilized 
as a motor in feed mills, flouring mills, and for moving other ma- 
chinery. 

These great columns of water, Mr. Speaker, forced into the 
air from ten to a hundred feet, meet as clear and healthful a sun- 
shine as the world affords, and with profusion of rainbow tints 
waste their force to descend and moisten as rich a soil as this 
country knows. Our people desire to utilize this power; they 
desire to apply it to spindles and looms—among other things to 
manufacture the wool we produce. 

But if the free-wool bill becomes a law it will drive out the 
sheep industry and the artesian well can not thus be utilized. 

The people of my State protest against this free-wool bill, and 
this largely regardless of party. So much are they interested 
in the sheep industry that the last Legislature provided for a 
public sheep inspector ineach county. They consider this free- 
wool bill as ruinous to the State, and regard it as legislation 
in favor of the woolen manufacturers and against the farmer, and 
all fair-minded men who do not have a free-trade theory t> up- 
hold as a political measure agree with them. 

Entertaining these views, it is a matter of no little surprise that 
the only Representative that all that vast country between Michi- 
gan and California has upon the Committee on Ways and Means, 
including the greatest sheep-producing regions of the United 
States, the distinguished gentleman from Nebraka, should come 
forward in this House to advocate the destruction of this great 
industry, in which so many farmers of the locality for which he 
stands are interested. 

For a long number of miles the Missouri River separates the 
gentleman’s State from my own, and the interests of our people 
are largely identical, but I desire to most earnestly protest in 
behalf of my people against the pernicious, dangerous, and ruin- 
ous doctrine, as far as my State is concerned, of the free-wool 
policy. ‘ 

In our State with our genial sunshine and favorable climate 
for this pursuit, our people desire to utilize the hundreds of 
acres of nutritious grass and wild hay in the production of sheep. 
and the gentleman from Nebraska, the only representative of 
our section upon this great committee turns his back wpoa us 
and says: ‘‘ Let your grass rot, we want cheaper wool than you 
can raise.” 

The gentleman from Nebraska and the Democratic majority 
in this House say that unless you compete in wool-raising with 
South America, where a boy and dog can take care of a thousand 
sheep the year round, or with Australia and the world, you 
must go out of the business. 

This is the protection the Democratic party gives the farmers 
producing wool. Such protection as vultures give lambs. And 
the theory of free-trade Democrats is more dangerous to sheep 
than vultures ever were to lambs. And it would appear that 
the gentleman from Nebraska was outstripped in this bill by his 
Eastern and Southern colleagues on the Committee, He has at 
the expense of the wool-growers of the West and of the country 
conceded free wool to his colleagues from the East of the com- 
mittee, with their manufacturing constituency, and he has se- 
cured nothing in return to his wool-growers. 

Again he has been likewise generous with the cotton -raising 
farmers of the South, and while the gentleman from Nebraska 
was preparing his chant, the Last Rose of Summer, his ab'e and 
distinguished colleague on the committee, the gentleman from 
Georgia, Mr. TORNER, procured cotton-ties to be put on the free 
list, for the Southern farmer, still leaving the gentleman from 
Nebraska the free-wool bag to hold. 

If in the distribution of favors with his Democratic colleagues 
on the committee he does not with his constituents in the great 
West, using the illustration of his own story, personify the ‘‘col- 
ored boy and the cahoots” portion in the distribution of favors in 
the committee, I am unable to understand the situation. 

The farmers in my State are desirous to have the opportunity 
of producing their share of the 60,000,000 head of additional 
sheep required in this country. They believe there is money, 
liquidation of debt, and prosperity in this industry for them. 
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The majority of this House, if its action becomes law, ruins this 
prospect and renders it impossible to withstand the competition 
and raise sheep. 

They desire to produce a goodly share of the 345,000,000 pounds 
of wool that is annually imported into this country as wool or 
woolen fabrics, but the party which in the last Congress was so 
loud in profession of friendship for the farmer, kicks them out 
of the business of wool-raising in the interest of people en- 
gaged in other business, and especially in favor of the manufac- 
turer. 

The farmers in the Northwest believe that if protected in this 
industry, and until the wool-growers in this country are able to 
produce largely the wool we now import, they would have a 
good price for their wool, at which time domestic competition 
would fix the price where it could be afforded at a reasonable 
profit, after paying American wages for labor required in pro- 
ducing it; and at a lower price than this it should not be pro- 
duced. 

Moreover, a good price for wool insures the farmer a good 
price for his sheep and mutton. All this hope, however, is over- 
thrown by the position of the majority in this House. 

And what reasons are given by gentlemen who favor this ruin- 
ous — toward the farming interests? 

I listened to the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. HARTER, as he 
dropped from his usual eloquent strain, to the sickly assertion 
that the Australian wool-grower can not compete with the Amer- 
ican farmer because the Australian sheep have burs in their 
tails. This situation is too much of a rearguard to be satisfac- 
tory, and must be by the gentleman himself regarded as an anec- 
dotal illustration rather than an argument. 


ARGUMENT FOR FREE WOOL. 


And upon what argument does the gentleman from Nebraska, 
Mr. BRYAN, base his attack upon the wool-growing farmers? 
He declares that one of three propositions concerning wool and 
woolen goods must exist, which I desire to briefly examine. He 
offers no proof that one or the other of the three must exist. He 
quotes no fact to substitute the assertion. He brings no illus- 
trations to warrant his declarations. But he simply makes the 
dogmatic free-trade assertion, that one or the other of the three 
conditions does exist. 

In my opinion the fallacy of stating either condition exists is 
that he utterly, as I understand him, ignores one chief and main 
factor in his discussion and that is the competition of the domes- 
tic manufacturers, and that from that fact alone his conclusions 
are unreliable. 

Here is the first condition he supposes may exist, he says: ‘‘ We 
have imposed a tariff upon wool; we have given a compensatory 
duty, which is equivalent to that tariff upon wool and its manu- 
factured forms. The manufacturer of wool must, if he buys for- 
eign wool, pay his duty. Now, if the farmer gets no increased 
price for his wool because of protection, and the manufacturer 
deals honestly with the people and does not charge them any- 
thing extra, then the removal of this duty will still bring relief 
to the consumers of woolen goods by reducing the prics of im- 
ported wool without affecting the price of the farmers’ home- 
grown wool. This is the first condition which may exist.” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, notice these startling and contradictory 
propositions. Note he says, ‘‘ Now, if the farmer gets no increased 
price for his wool, because of the protection.” And this sup- 
position from an apostle of free trade, ‘‘If the farmer gets no 
more for his wool by reason of protection;” and yet in the same 
speech the gentleman takes up the old and universal Democratic 
cry that the tariff is a tax, and that protection does add to the 
cost of the article. 

Now, from the Democratic standpoint, does not this first prop- 
osition overthrow and stultify his proposition absolutely? ‘And 
if the manufacturer deals honestly with the people and does 
not charge them anything extra,” but these gentleman are con- 
tinually saying that the manufacturer does not deal honestly 
with the people, that he is seeking protection but gives no bet- 
ter wages, and that he charges large profits to the consumer, and 
now, to patch up an argument to prove an impossibility, that is 
that the consumer of woolen goods will buy cheaper, and yet 
the farmer gets as much for his wool, he turns his back on all 
teachings of the party. 

Now, if the farmer gets no less for his wool under this free- 
wool bill than at preaeas, then the present price of wool is a free- 
trade price and the present tariff does not increase the price of 
wool, and clothing will be no cheaper than now. And there is 
no escape from this proposition. Is this first proposition not 
wholly unreasonable and absolutely untrue? 

His second proposition is as follows: 


It is also possible that the manufacturer in this country, having the advan- 
tage of the compensatory duties, does charge up to the people who buy woolen 
goods the amount of tariff, as if he paid it to the farmer and does not pay it 
to the farmer. In that case the passage of this bill will still more largely re- 
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—~ the cost of goods to the consumer and not affect the farmer who raises 
sheep. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, note this supposition, ‘‘ If the manufacturer 
charges it up as if paid to the farmer and does not pay it to the 
farmer,” how, then, does he get the farmer's wool? The wool- 
growers are a unit practically on the proposition that by this 
protection they do get a better price for their wool. They sell 
all their wool; it is all manufactured; who does pay the farmer 
the advanced price for his wool? 

How does the manufacturer get the farmer’s wool if he does 
not pay the farmer the better tariff price which the wool-farmers 
all testify they are receiving under this protection? Further- 
more the gentleman declares before this in his speech: 

I believe “hat we have left far more tariff than can be shown to be neces- 


sary to provide for any difference, if there be any difference, between the 
cost of manufactures here and abroad. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, on this second proposition of the geatle- 
man, that because of higher tariff under the present law than is 
necessary to protect the manufacturer, encountering as he does 
the present tariff on the raw material, he is enabled to overcharge 
the consumer, as supposed by the gentleman, what will hinder 
the manufacturer from overcharging the consumer precisely the 
same under this free-wool bill. the tariff being much greater, as 
the gentleman declares, than is necessary to place the domestic 
manufacturer on an equal footing with the foreign manufacturer, 
to the extent of this extra and unnecessary protection? Abso- 
lutely nothing. 

And yet upon such falacies is based the excuse for the ruin of 
the farmer in this country. Now, his third supposition is bald- 
headed and undisguised. The mask is thrown off, and the gen- 
tleman declares without equivocation that if the farmer gets 
any more for his wool by reason of protection he is in favor of 
despoiling him of every cent of it for the benefit of the consumer 
and manufacturer. Here is his language: 

There may bea thirdcondition. Itmay be that the manufacturer of woolen 
goods pays the duty upon imported wool and pays a like amount on home- 
grown wool and then charges to the consumer just exactly, under the com- 
pensatory duties, the amount which he had to pay as a tariff upon foreign 
wool and as an additional price upon the home-grown wool. If that condition 
exists, then the operation of this bill will be to bring to the poe of this 
country Who consume woolen goods the reduction made by the bill and to 
prevent the grower of wool from collecting from the consumer of woolen 
goods (through his agent the manufacturer) the amount which he has been 
receiving. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, omit the words in parentheses “(collecting 
through his agent, the manufacturer)” and we have, ‘‘ to pre- 
vent the grower of wool from collecting the amount which he 
has been receiving.” 

This is a distinct and positive declaration to the farmer by the 
Democratic Committee on Ways and Means and the majority in 
the House that they are opposed to any protection to the farmer 
whatever, if thereby there is any increase whatever to the con- 
sumer. That the result of this free-wool bill will give the wool- 
grower less than what he now rec:ives is undoubtedly true. 

THE M’KINLEY WAGON. 

The Republican party in the last Congress placed on the road 
leading to national prosperity the magnificent McKinley Amer- 
ican protection spring wagon, and harnessed to it the strong 
sentiment of the American people. And it will be the band 
wagon in the coming campaign. 

They providei seats in this wagon for the representatives of 
every line of American labor and American industry, to the 
number of twenty-five hundred. 

And this wagon has moved with a celerity and success which 
has even astonished the projectors. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the Democratic free traders declared that 
this proceeding was all wrong; that this protection wazon led to 
rcin; that it was a mistake to allow anybody to ride, and that the 
American people should trudge.along afoot with all the nations 
of the earth in their business. 

And the free-trade Democracy declared that if it should come 
into power it would upset, annihilate, and drive from the face of 
the earth this protection wagon of American industries. 

This party came into power in the national House; but this 
great wagon was moving so successfully that its heart failed, and 
instead of any attack upon the wagon or interfering with the 
movement it concluded to allow the vehicle to continue on its 
successful course, and allow it to travel on, and this free-trade 
party would content iteelf with throwing an occasional passen- 
ger overboard, and thus delay its progress. 

There was found aboard this wagon the farmer engaged in the 
production of wool, a sheep-ruiser, one of the most important 
and extensive industries in thecour‘ry. ‘ If we would toss him 
overboard,” said this party, ‘‘ the other passengers could travel 
with greater ease and more rapidly;” and the free-trade raw ma- 
terial woolen manufacturer said, ‘* By all means throw the sheep 
farmer overboard and change my seat a little so it will not seem 
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that the casting out of the sheep farmer is especially for my 
benefit.” 

And when the farmer protested that the McKinley law had 
made an equitable adjustment for the protection of all lines of 
American business, manufactures, and productions in this coun- 
try, and that the representatives of every business not able to 
walk had been provided transportation in the great protection 
wagon to the number of twenty-five hundred, and that he had 
borne and must continue to bear hisshare of the expense of these 
other representatives riding, that he could not walk, and keep up 
with his flock, with the representatives of other lines who were 
riding, that his business must be destroyed, his flocks scattered 
and lost and himself ruined, what reply did this Democratic 
House make to him? 

Tt seid go to now; are we noi tariffreformers? Isitnotourstock 
in trade in the coming Presidential campaign? Do we not come 
nearer agreeing upon this than upon any other nonliquid ques- 
tion? 

We must sacrifice some industry, and we think it will cost us 
fewer votes to sacrifice your business than any other, so you 
will have to go. 

It may ruin your business, but we will be able to buy foreign 
wool, and patronize foreign wool-growers, after your ruin. 

This is the third proposition of the gentleman from Nebraska; 
it is the action of this House. . 

It is the sacrifice of the farmer to enable, as it is claimed, the 
banker, the merchant, the doctor, the lawyer, the railroad mag- 
nate and the millionaire to buy his clothing cheaper. 

The farmer bears all the burden, bears it alone, for the bene- 
fit of all others. 

His business is ruined; he get nothing especially in return. 

Why has he been thus unfairly treated? 

What justification has this House for attempting the ruin of 
the farmers in my State? 

Let it be remembered and not lost sight of that whatever ad- 
vantage, if any, does accrue to any portion or part of the people 
under this bill, as consumers, it is exclusively and solely at the 
expense of the farmer, forced from him,in defiance of his pro- 
test, by the Democratic party. 

To compel the farmer to bear the burdenalone is as unfair as 
if the people of a county, desiring a court-house for the use and 
benefit of all,should compel the brickmakers of the county to 
bear the whole expense of the erection of the court-house, even 
to the ruin of their own business. 

As if a city desiring a city hall should compel the carpenters 
alone to build it for the general use of the city. 

As if a town desiring a hospital for the public should compel 
the servant girls of the town to build it. 

There is noshade, Mr. Speaker, of dissimilarity between these 
suppositions, and the stand taken by the Democrats of this House 
in reference to the farmers on this bill. 

CLASS LEGISLATION. 


And you inveigh against class legislation, and the gentleman 
from Nebraska|Mr. BRYAN], conscience-stricken by the enor- 
mity of this legislation against the farmers as a class, face- 
tiously remarks that if it were class legislation the Republican 
party would be supporting it. 

He does not deny tha‘ it is class legislation. 

He confesses it class legislation. He says, and says for the 
Committee on Ways «ud Means, that it is class legislation in 
favor of the manufacturer, in this language: 

I believe that we have left far more tariff than can be shown to be neces- 
sary to provide for any difference if there be any difference between the 
cost of the manufactures here and abroad. 

And why do these tariff reformers, as here stated, give the 
manufacturers ‘‘far more protection” than was necessary? Is it 
not class legislation confessedly in the interest of the manu- 
facturer? 

Certainly nosupporter of the McKinley law ever advocated so 
monstrous a proposition as this, to wit, ‘‘We have left far more 
tariff than can be shown to be necessary ” to protect the Ameri- 
can manufacturer. 

I assert that the Republican party has never enacted any such 
class legislation as this. 

The Republican party in its tariff legislation has never legis- 
lated against any particular business; it has always sought to ad- 
just the tariff soas to do injustice to no business or industry but 
exact justice to all. 

And no class, as the schedules will show, was more liberally 
protected by the McKinley law than was the farmer. 

And yet in a sense, Mr. Speaker, it may be confessed that the 
Republican party has enacted certain class legislation, and to 
some of which the Democratic party has interposed serious ob- 
jections. 

In 1863 the Republican party, through its chosen representa- 
tives. declared the slave should go free. 
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And the Republican party iegislated for these downtrodden 
people as a class through statutes and constitutional amend- 
ments, took .his class of then four millions of souls from abject 
slavery, placed them upon freedom’s broad table-land, and con- 
ferred upon them all the rights of citizenship in the grandest 
nation of the carth. 

So far the Republican party is guilty of class legislation. 

In 1865, after the overthrow in this country of the greatest re- 
bellion known to modern times, the Republican party in the 
height of its power, was confronted with the great and grave 
question of the reconstruction of the States that had rebelled, 
and the treatment it should accord to men of its own nation who 
had engaged in the rebellion. 

After the surrender of the Confederate armies the will of the 
Republican party was supreme, and this party at once entered 
upon the most remarkable class legislation of which we have 
any knowledge. 

By the policy, legislation, and enactments of this party, those 
who had been in rebellion were permitted to return to their 
homes in peace. 

Under the enactments of this party property was not confis 
cated; not a drop of blood was shed after the surrender. 

Not a leader was executed. 

Not a life was sacrificed. 

Temporary political disabilities, by one statute after another, 
were removed. 

The men who sought to strike down the Government and ruin 
the Republic were again admitted to free fellowship, and by the 
class legislation of the same party were enabled toagain become 
rulers of the nation and again enter its great councils, and to 
enjoy all the rights and privileges of the great Republic they had 
sought to destroy. 

And the Republican party by this class legislation, the most 
lib2ral, generous, and magnanimous of which there is any record, 
welcomed back the erring brethren toa homeunder the old flag, 
that beloved emblem of which the whole nation is now so justly 
proud. And the Republican party rejoices that under its legis- 
lation we are a nation, friends and brethren all. 

And, Mr. Speaker, the Republican party has given the coun- 
try still further class legislation. 

It found the men who composed the great Union army, through 
whose heroic virtue the nation still exists, and by whose valor 
we, its Representatives, are enabled to here lavislete. [ repeat, 
Mr. Speaker, that the Republican party found this soldiery crip- 
pled, maimed, and lame, found their health failing by reason of 
that service, and in gratitude and justice to these men it has led 
in and has been responsible for the enactment of the most lib- 
eral pension laws known to nations, 

It has thus relieved the suffering and necessities of these men 
their widows and orphans, and it is another of the grand exam- 
ples of class legislation by the Republican party. 

The Republican party in the last Congress, by the great Mc- 
Kinley law, legislated for the American farmer asa class against 
the Canadian and foreign farmer as a class, legislated in favor of 
the American laborer as a class against the foreign laborer as a 
class, in favor of the American manufacturers as a class against 
the foreign manufacturers, and in favor of Americans as a class, 
in whatever calling or pursuit engaged, against the people of 
foreign nations engaged in like pursuits. 

But the Republican party never has advocated and I trust never 
will advocate a measure directed at the ruin of any great Amer! 
can industry as does this free-wool bill. 

The iniquity of this bill is further emphasized by the fact that 
it is forced upon the wool-growing farmers against their consent. 

In framing the McKinley law, as I understand it, representa- 
tives of all lines of production and manufactures were examined 
as to their wants and as to what they should rightfully have. 
And why not? 

If you desire to know the notes of the nightingale, you do not 
listen to the hoot of the owl. Or if you desire to hear the neigh 
of an Arabian steed, you do not heed the bray of an emaciated 
jackass. 

. The present Committee on Ways and Means consulted the 
wolf in the lamb’s interest. 

The farmers in my country do not pretend to thoroughly un 
derstand the ad valorem and compensatory duties, concerning 
which there has been so much discussion and little knowledge !" 


| this free-wool bill. My judgment is, they do not care to know, 


but when the gentleman from Nebraska advocates the taking 
away from them 12 cents per pound protection on their wool 
they understand that, and I append here ashort letter from one 
of them,and he knows better what is for his interest and is a bet- 
ter witness upon the subject than all the free-trade Democrats 


in this House: 
SELINA, S. DAK., March 20, 189? 
DEAR Sm: I would respectfully request that you and your colleagues 05° 
your bestendeavors to maintain the present duty on barley. 




















































































And also use every means in your pe to maintain the present tariff on 
wool, as sheep husbandry is of vital importance to the farmers of South Da- 
an Yours, respectfully, 
E. MOSCRIP. 

Hon. J. A. PICKLER, 

This gentleman was a member of our last State Legislature. 

The gentleman from Nebraska, representing a district only a 
short distance from where this man lives, ridicules the sheep in- 
dustry and thinks it of little value to his people; this farmer 
thinks differently. 

The farmer is right; the reformer is wrong. 

I was talking to an intelligent young Democrat of my county 
a short time since who had lately purchased two hundred head 
of sheep. 

‘*How are your sheep doing?” I inquired. 
replied. 

‘** What do you have to say of the McKinley law then?” ‘‘Oh,” 
said he, “I oppose it on other than the wool schedule.” 

Yet the guatioand from Nebraska quotes poetry over the graves 


‘* First rate,” he 


of these wool-producing farmers, and as the doctrine propounded | 
certainly tends to the downfall of the farmers of the country and | 


in the interest of peoples directly tributary to England and her 
possessions, a most fitting conclusion of his many poetical quo- 
tations would have been: ‘*‘ God save the Queen!’ 

BEET SUGAR, 


Not content with the attack upon the farmers in the West and 
Northwest by declaring for free wool, the gentleman from Ne- 
braska goes out of his way to attack and declare for the exter- 
mination of another great and growing industry of his own State, 
and presumably voices the majority of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in declaring against the sugar bounty and against the 
sugar-beet industry of his own State and the West. 

The inconsistency and contradiction of theories by the free 
traders in their discussions are worthy of note. The gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN], replying to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. PERKINS], says ‘“‘ that the difference between a pro- 
tective tariff and a bounty is simply a difference of form.” But 
the now great apostle of Democracy, followed and indorsed by 
this Hous>, Henry George, in his book published in the REc- 
ORD, declares first for the principle of protection in the follow- 
ing words: ‘‘As an abstract-proposition it is not, I think, to be 
denied that there may be industries to which temporary encour- 
agement might profitably be extended;” and, secondly, George 
says ‘‘ the superiority of the bounty system over the protective 
system for the encouragement of any single industry is very 
great,” and Mr. George then proceeds to argue at length in 
favor of protection by bounties. 


Here, Mr. eee is adirect contradiction between the newly- | 


adopted apostle of Democracy, Mr. George, and the distinguished 
Democratic member of the Ways and Means Committee. 

Which are we to believe? 

But what of this industry which the gentleman proposes to 
strike down, omitting the cane and tree product, which ® al- 
ready a great and increasing industry. 

What of beet sugar in this country? 

[ desire to submitextracts of a letter I received from the Agri- 


cultural Department, dated March 30 last, on this subject. It | rust in its place and the building to become the habitation of 


| bats and owls, and in his own city close an experimental station 


states: ‘‘ We are constantly receiving inquiries from parties in 
Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, Nebraska, and other States, request- 


ing information in regard to this industry and frequently indi- | 


cating a purpose to establish factories. The interest in beet 
culture is wide spread and growing;” and from the pen of Dr. 
Wiley of the Department is inclosed the following: 

BEET SUGAR IN THE UNITED STATES. . 


The question of the production of the beet sugar in the United States is 
one which is now exciting widespread public attention. 

Since 1880 beet sugar has been successfully made in California, at Alvarado, 
and three large sugar factories are now in operation in that State. Last 
year a beet-sugar factory was erected at Grand Island, Nebr., and this year 
aod one at Norfolk, Nebr., and a large one at Lehi, near Salt Lake City, 

tah. 

From estimates on file in the office of the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue of the United States, and from reports which have already been received, 
it is probable that each of these factories will make about 3,000,000 pounds of 
sugar during the present season. 

Extensive experiments have been carried on by the Department of Agri- 
culture for the purpose of fixing the localitiesin the United States where the 
soil and climate are best suited to beet-sugar production. A special experi- 
mental station has been established at Schuyler, Nebr., where, during the 
present season, five varieties of sugar-beets were pom. from the imported 
seeds, which yielded an average of over 20 tons of ts per acre, with a con- 
tent of sugar of about 13.5 per cent. 

Several thousand analyses have been made d the present season, by 
the Departmentof Agriculture, of beets grown in various partsof the United 
States, and in the great majority of samples of beets which have been sent 
for analysis it is found that the content of sugar has been over 12 per cent. 
There seems to be no doubt of the fact that there isa vast area in the United 
States where sugar-beets of exceptional richness can be grown. This area 
is confined chiefly to the northern part of our country and to the elevated 

ateaus of Utah and Colorado, the coast valleys of California, and to the 

tes of Washington and Oregon. It can not bedenied, however, that beets 
of exceptional richness have m grown further south, and especially in 
the Shenandoah Valley, from which pose f during the present season many 
samples of beets have been received of high saccharine strength. 
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The question of the success of the beet industry in the United States is, 
therefore, no longer a climatic one nor one of soil fertility. It is simply a 
question of the lingness of our agricultural population to engage in this 
kind of work. 


After discussing the care required in the preparation of the 
soil and the cultivation of the beets, and further stating that the 
capital necessary to build factories is abundant and awaiting 
such investment, the doctor adds: 


The benefit which a beet-sugar factory confers upon a community is not 
confined alone to the sugar which it makes. 

A beet-sugar factory is a veritable experimental station. By compelling 
farmers to adopt scientific methods of culture for beets it induces them to 
adopt scientific culture for every crop. 

When we study the agricultural condition of Europe, in localities where 
sugar-beet factories have been established, we are struck with the vast im- 
ee manifested in all kinds of agriculture. A beet-sugar factory 

ocated in any community will, in a few years, be felt in every wheat and 

maize field and meadow in the whole community. It will increase the value 
of every agricultural] industry, and not only benefit a community by estab- 
lishing in its center a vast manufacturing interest, but also in 411 the vari- 
ous ways indicated above. These portions of our country, therefore, in 
which the soil and climate are suitable for sugar-beet culture should not be 
slow to encourage the erection of factories. 


So, Mr. Speaker, in the State of Nebraska, at Grand Island, 
in 1890, and at Norfolk in 1891, in the face of the opposition of 
the free traders, two great beet-suzar factories have been erected, 


} and with much success. 


I had the pleasure of visiting last fall, just as it was commenc- 
ing operations, the factory at Norfoik, and it was a unique, inter- 
esting, and inspiring sight. The extensive brick building, the 
greatand ponderous eer the long line of farmers’ wagons 
laden with beets waiting to unload, the beets entering one end of 
the building, carried down an inclined water chute, and conveyed 
through the different kinds of machinery, the sugar separated 
from the pulp and coming out in twelve hours at the other end 
of the building a beautiful snow-white sugar, fit for the table of 
a king, and at a price within the reach, under the provisions of 
the great McKinley law, of the lowliest and most humble Ameri- 
can table in the land. 

And 6,000,000 pounds of this sugar yearly from these two fac- 
tories, to be extracted from the soil on the plains of Nebraska, 
a region that was lately known on the map as the Great Ameri- 
can Desert. About two hundred men are employed about the 
institution, able to support about two hundred families. A street- 
car line had been built from main town to factory; a new village 
is springing up about it, not tosay anything of the advantage to 
farmers. 

I quote from a local paper two average instances from many 
given as to the profit realized by parties near the California 
factory: 

F’. Tierwatcher, Watsonville, 3 miles from factory: 10 acres; plowing, etc., 
$50; thinning, $190; topping, $133; hauling, $150; total, #523; yield, 154 tons; 


value, $972.80; net profit, $449.80; profit per acre, $44.98. 
W. M. Gorham, Watsonville, 1} miles from factory: 5 acres; plowing, etc., 


| $24; thinning and hoeing, 990; topping, $115.20; hauling $85; total, $282.20: 
| yield, 132tons; value, $570.81; net profit, $314.20; net profit per acre, 951.32. 


And the free-trade Democracy desire to remove this bouniy 
and to destroy and ruin this industry, and the gentleman from 
Nebraska desires to champion the onslaught as declared in his 
late speech on this floor, drive these farmers out of the business, 
deprive these laborers of employment, allow this machinery to 


devoted to this enterprise. And to prevent the farmers in my 
State, where the soil and climate, like Nebraska, is especially 


| adapted to beet cuiture, from engaging in this industry. 


Contrary totheir position and by far the better and more patri- 
otic doctrine, and the sentiment of the ple likewise, is the 
following editorial matter from a Nebraska paper: 


A new era has dawned upon us, a new agricultural and manufacturing in- 
dustry combined, one that will revolutionize in a great measure our agri- 
cultural interests, to the immediate and great benefit, of our farmers. We 
believe it to be the best interests of our American people to encourage this 
industry, that we may soon be able to produce our own sugar and thus re- 
tain at home the large amount of nearly $150,000,000 that is now annually 
sent to foreign countries for a necessary food that can be preduced within 
our borders. 

While we areconvinced that the day will come when beet sugar will be pro- 
duced in the United States at a price lower than it is now made in Europe, 
we consider that during these years of our infant struggle we need a help- 
ing hand of protection, which our forefathers so well realized when framing 
the Constitution of our great Republic. When political economists discuss 
the advantage of free trade or protection, they too frequently overlo.k the 
indirect advantage of protecting a single article which can be produced or 
manufactured at home, to the great benefit of our agricultural and manufac- 
turing population, instead of allowing foreign nations to usurp an industry 
which should clearly belongtous. If any industry merits the protection of a 
great government, who can deny that the beet-sugar industry is entitled to 
full recognition. 

ALL TAX TO BE RAISED ON LAND. 


Our friends in their free-trade driftings, and in their groping 
for some plan to provide revenue for the Government have, it 
seems, by a general concensus of opinion, agreed upon a system 
of taxation which is to be hereafter the creed of the Democratic 
party, and that is the theory of Henry George, that all taxes 
should be raised upon land. 
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And the late publication of his work in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, and adoption of the single-tax theory is a mature and 
deliberate plan by the Democratic party for the circulation at 
public exp.nse of the adoption by the Democratic party of this 
single-tax theory, together with its provisions and plan asa sys- 
tem of taxation. . 

I present the following undeniable evidence of the above prop- 
osition. A newspaper called the Times, published at Burling- 
ton, lowa, and devoted to the advocacy of the single tax theory, 
and whichI presume each member of this House has received, 
in its issue of April 23, 1892, sets out in detail the single-tax 
platform, one plank of which is as follows: 

Since in all our States we now levy some tax on the value of land, the sin- 
gie tax can be instituted by the simple and easy way of abolishing, one after 
another, all other taxes now levied and commensurately increas the tax 
on land values until we draw upon that one source for all expenses of gov- 
ernment, the revenue being divided between local governments, State gov- 
ernments, and the General Government,as the revenue from direct tax is 
new divided between the local and State governments. 

It shows that itis in conference with prominent Democrats in 
the following familiar editorial comment: 

Congressman BRYAN, of Nebraska, calls our attention to the fact that in 
his free-wool speech he asserted the essential injustice of indirect taxation, 
even at its best. 

And the following editorial of the same issue, in its arrange- 
ment with the Democratic party, is denominated in the article 
as ‘‘only one of the numerous schemes for single-tax propaganda 
now being published in this country:” 

Henry George's Protection or Free Trade? has been printed bodily, ver- 
batim and complete, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, each of a number of 
Representatives having incorporated several chapters of the work consecu- 
tively, in such a manner that the whole book has now been published. The 
members having the good judgment to contribute, as their share of the tariff 
debate, these chapters of the best book dealing with that question ever writ- 
ten are as follows: JOHNSON of Ohio, StongE of Kentucky, FITHIAN of Illi- 
nois, BOWMAN of Iowa, WASHINGTON of Tennessee, and SIMPSON of Kansas. 
The protectionists in the House attempted to expunge the book from the 
RECORD, but they were defeated. Mr. JOHNSON. and other friends of Mr. 
George and his doctrines will now see that his great free-trade work is cir- 
culated by the hundred thousand. The six d numbers containing the 
whole book will be wrapped together and transmitted through the mails free 
to all parts of the country. Those who are interested in the matter are in- 
formed that this is only one of the numerous schemes for single-tax propa- 
ganda now being pushed in this country. 

Ané@ thus the a indorses the single-tax theory 
and all taxes upon land. ow cheering to the farmer to know 
that the merchant, the railroad magnate, and the millionaire 
are to be relieved of taxation and that the land alone is to fur- 
nish the tax. 

BINDING TWINE. 

But you make another point in the free binding-twine bill to 
catch the farmer. 

Were this bill to become a law it is very doubtful if binding- 
twine would be a mi!l cheaper than it is now. 

But those most enthusiastic only claim that it would save a 
cent an acre to the farmer. If he have a hundred acres sown 
he will save $1. This is so ridiculously small, even if so, that 
the farmer himself would laugh it into derision as a cheap sub- 
terfuge. 

Now, by the free-wool bill if the farmer has asheep that yields 
82 pounds of wool, and he gets the amount of the tariff less for 
his wool than at present, he would lose as much on one sheep 
as he would by free binding-twine save on a hundred acres of 
wheat. 

What they compel him to lose on one sheep he must sow a 
hundred acres of wheat to regain. 

And the loss of a spring lamb would balance the ordinary farm- 
er’s gain sowing 40 or 50 acres. 

I am in favor of protecting the producers of wool in this coun- 
try, as expressed by me in a speech in the House in the Fifty- 
first Congress, on the 20th day of May, 1890, in the following 
words: 


I shall vote for it for the reason that oe wool-grower, every herdsman, 
every employé that shall be engaged in these great industries that will 
spring into existence by this protection upon wool will eliminate just so 
many competitors in the raising of wheat in our great Northwest. And not 
only eliminate them, Mr. Chairman, as producers, but place them in the class 
of consumers, and consumers, too, that under this great republican system 
will receive w: that will enable them to purchase of the food-producers 
in such quantities as will insure their wives and children against the pangs 
of hunger and provide them with such comfortable, pleasant, and happy 
homes as the poorly paid laborers o{ the Old World can never know. 


TIN PLATE. 
And at the same time I favored the protection of the tin-plate 
industry, which it is now proposed to repeal, in the following 


language: 

We Gesire protection for this industry of tin-plate manufacturing, which 
has before it such t possibilities in this country, and there should like- 
wise be a duty on block tin. In the development of the tin mines of my 
State and the manufacture of the uct is involved the employment of a 
vast amount of labor, and when developed will secure to the people of this 
country an articie—a necessity of life—at a cheaper price than it will be 
otherwise obtainable if this industry remains undeveloped, and render it 

ble to retain at home the many millions of dollars now ann id 
oreign countries for the vast quantity of tin product consumed the 
United States. 


And, Mr. Speaker, as further bearing upon this question, I 
desire to refer to the RECORD of that date, to the evidence there 
by me submitted as to the extent, richness, and quantity of tin 
in the Black Hills country, in my State. 


FREE TRADE. 


But, Mr. Speaker, the national Democratic platform at Chi- 
cago, contrary to the wishes and instructions of Mr. Cleveland, 
declares for free trade, and there is no longer any doubt as to the 
position of that party. Willing to take the risk of closing 
American manufactories, of pauperizing American labor and 
putting it upon a footing with the poorly paid labor of Europe, 
they adopt this platform. Upon this proposition the Republican 
party takes issue. 


REPUBLICAN PARTY FOR PROTECTION. 


The Republican party believes in such protection to the Amer- 
ican labor, whether on the farm, in the mine, workshop, or 
manufactory, as will insure him such fair and ample wages as 
will enable him to support his family with a comfortable and 
happy home. 

Such wages as will enable him to put carpets upon his floors, 
books upon his shelves, pictures upon his walls, and furnish 
music to soothe himself and family as they rest from their labor, 
and to buoy their souls above the cares and drudgeries of life. 

Such wages as will enable him to clothe his children in at- 
tendance at the public schools that they may sit beside the chil- 
dren of the merchant or the lawyer without their raiment at- 
tracting attention. 

That will enable him to clothe his wife, that she may attend 
and worship at the church of her choice, and sit in the same pew 
with the wife of the doctor or the banker without observable con- 
trast or critical remarks as to the garments in which she is clad. 

Such wages that will enable him if his boy or girl be fired with 
the ambition to pursue any technical line of investigation, to 
enter a literary or learned profession, or to engage in any pur- 
suit open to the ambitious American youth, to give his boy or 
girl the :ducation and afford them the opportunities to gratify 
their laudable desires, and to rise to worthy and successful man- 
hood and womanhood in the nation. 

The Republican party, Mr. Speaker, believes in such just and 
equitable legislation, so far as legislation is of effect, as will se- 
cure to the farmer, the laborer, the artisan, and mechanic com- 
fortable and happy homes, and as will guarantee his ability to 
afford his children an even-handed fair chance in the great race 
of life, with the children of any other personage in the land, 
and by this proposition the Republican party will stand or fall. 


The Columbian Exposition. 


SPEECH 


HON. RICHARD H. CLARKE, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, August 4, 1892. 


The House having under consideration the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votesof the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 7520) making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1 and for 
other purposes— 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. I hope the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
BRECKINRIDGE] will so modify his amendment as to give per- 
mission to foreign exhibitors to fix upon their goods their home 
prices and the amount of duty upon them, instead of making it 
mandatory upon them. 

Mr. DINGLEY. They have that permission now. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. I trust it will be secured to them 
as a right. We desire, Mr. Chairman, to make the Chicago 
Fair a great object lesson to the people of this country, and there 
is no better field for its teachings than the practical results of 
the operation of the McKinley bill. If our people shall find at 
the Fair foreign-made goods in bond, which they can buy at for- 
eign prices upon paying the duty, they will clearly understand 
who pays that tax, the consumer or the importer. The work- 
man was assured py the framers of the bill that its underlying 
principle was his protection, by the imposition of a ae. 
equal to the difference between foreign and home wages. Upon 
that basis the American workman should receive, in his increased 
wages, the whole duty. Let him see at the Fair the real pro 
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tection in dollars and cents, the difference between the prices 
realized by his employer and the foreign manufacturer of the 
same article. He will then know whether he is getting all he is 
entitled to upon the theory of the bill, though he may still be 
unable to understand how it is that his employer takes millions 
to Scotland while he fights against a reduction of wages. 


MAPLE SUGAR, THE KEYSTONE OF THE M'KINLEY BILL, ORIGINALLY 
IGNORED BY IT. 


It is a curious fact that when the McKinley bill was passed by 
the House it was without the two provisions which subsequently 
became its leading features. 

Gentlemen then present will recollect the earnestness with 
which the able member from Vermont[Mr.STEWART], who, like 
his successor, had many friends on both sides of the House, pressed 
to have maple sugar included in the benefit of the sugar bounty, 
and how he was voted down by his own party under the leader- 
shipof Mr. McKinley. Howthataction was reversed was subse- 

uently told by one, now dead, who was nearer the great body of 
the Republican farmers of the country than any other member 
of his party. Iread from the speech of Senator Plumb, delivered 
in the United States Senate March 2,1891, upon his amendment 
relieving from tax distilled spirits used in the manufacture of 
sorghum sugar. He said: 


Iam not so much surprised at the position of the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. MORRILL], and what I say Iam going to say with great regret, as it is 
a matter personal to him. 

The Senate last year passed an amendment giving a bounty of 2 cents a 
pound on maple sugar, which is not only not a national industry, but is the 
production of an article of luxury. After it was passed as a matter personal 
to himself on statements made by members of the Finance Committee that 
it would help to reélect him to the Senate from Vermont, it was kept on be- 
cause his colleague [Mr. Edmunds] threatened in writing that if it was not 
kept on he would vote against the tariff bill. 

r. President, Ido not like to say these things, but these are facts. The 
whole machinery of the United States Government in regard to the tariff 
and the whole system revolves around the bounty of 2 cents a pound on 
— sugar, and a system which has been called a national system was 
made a tender to a few people who own maple-sugar trees in the State of 
Vermont. That is the fact. Ido not wonder now that he does not want 
competition. Ido not wonder that he is opposed to the people who want 
sorghum sugar under the circumstances to make it a national industry in 
fact and produce all the sugar necessary to be used by the people of the 
United States in competition with his sap-boilers in Vermont. 

The West and all that portion of the country interested in general projects 
have revolved around tie minor interests of Vermont for years and will con- 
tinue to do so, [have nodoubt. Therefore heinterposes his opposition, hon- 
estly no doubt, just as he has advocated theinterests of small national banks 
in Vermont against the ple of the United States, just as he has stuck by 
all things that concerned that little State, as he ought to do, of course, in 
which he has found concurrence on this side of the Chamber and the other 
to the detriment of the people of the United States. 

But, Mr. President, when it is proposed that something shall be done 
which interests the ow of the West, which helps the great body of the 
agriculturists of the ted States, which is truly a national industry, the 
Senator ‘sticks in the craw.”’ 

The Finance Committee has been against the interests of all the people of 
the United States. It has put its hand on their throats, It has deprived 
them of a proper volume of circulating medium. It has sat in its private 
councils, denied them what they needed for their own development, stand- 
ing by the interest of credit, standing by the interest of fixed capital. The 
time will come when that committee and all of the people who stand by in- 
terests of that kind will be overthrown. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, I am very much alarmed at the prediction 
of the Senator from Kansas that I am to be so soon overthrown, young as I 
am. [{Laughter.} . 

So far as this question is concerned, I believe I have been an early and 
constant advocate of the —, of sugar from ocean and never have 
faltered in my support of it. I have stood by the distinguished chemist, 
who is now stationed at the station in New York, in relation to these exper- 
iments. 

The Senator from Kansas is a free lance. He doesnot, I presume, now wish 
to be associated with any party whatever, except by himself. [Laughter.} 
Ido not propose myself to retaliate upon him by reviewing any portion of 
his Congressional history; I am willing toleave mine to the review of the 
world and of posterity. 

Mr. PLUMB. I want to repeat one thing, that it may go into permanent his- 
tory; and that is, when the tariff bill of last year was under consideration 
Senators on this side of the Chamber were solicited, as a matter personal tothe 
Senator from Vermont,who was absent, sick, to vote for the bounty on maple 
sugar, because it was said it would help him to be reélected from the State of 
Vermont, and I voted for it on that ground, with the distinct understanding 
that it should be rejected in conference. [Laughter.] Whenit gotintocon- 
ference, the Yankee came to the front in the proposition of the Senator’s col- 
league {[Mr. Edmunds], in writing, which is now in the pocket of a Senator 
on this floor, that if that bounty on maple sugar was not continued he would 
be paired against the tariff bill. That is the way Vermont “comes it” over 
the people of the United States on the sugarquestion. [{Laughter.] 

Mr. MORRILL. I do not know what occurred when I was absent from the 
Senate; but so far as my election was concerned, I wish to say that I never 
asked a man, even in Vermont, to vote forme; and yet my election was 
ee as far as the Republican members of the Legislature were con- 
cerned. 

Mr. STEWART. Did I understand the Senator from Kansas to say that 
pre was a proposition made by a Senator from Vermont to the effect he 
stated? 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator from Illinois has it in his pocket in writing. 

Mr. STEWART. Which Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. MCRRILL. I know nothing of the kind. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator before me [Mr. MORRILL] was absent, but the 
bounty Ihave referred to got in upon the basis of a personal favor to him, 
and it was kept in on the threat of the Senator’s colleague [Mr. a ee 
that he would vote against the conference report. When Samson put his 
hands upon the pillars of the temple, of course they would have to come 
down, and Samson therefore was propitiated. 


RECIPROCITY, NOW THE CROWNING GLORY OF THE M'KINLEY BILL, ORIGI- 
NALLY SCORNED. 


It is well known that when the great man who haslately been 
thrown over by his party was pressing the Ways and Means 
Committee for a hearing upon his plan of so-called reciprocity, 
he met with very impatient consideration. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. And, if the gentleman will pardon me, the 
Secretary never did get a hearing before the full committee. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. Never,I believe. At any rate, 
he said of the bill, after it had left the House and was pending 
in the Senate, ‘‘ But there is not a section or a line in the entire 
bill that would open the market for another bushel of wheat or 
another barrel of pork.” 

The leading members of the Ways and Means Committee, in 
the closing hours of the debate upon the bill, did not veil their 
contempt of the scheme. 

I quote from Mr. McKinley: 


And, Mr. Chairman, that same condition has been true as to every agree- 
ment of reciprocity we have ever had with any nation of the world. We 
have been beaten in every instance. From 1854 to 1866—twelve years of reci- 
procity with Canada—we bought of them twice as much as they bought of 
us. Ninety-five per cent of their products came into the United States free 
of duty, while only 42 per cent of ours went into Canada free of duty. Mr. 
Chairman, what these other countries want is a free and open market with 
the United States. What we want, if we ever have reciprocity, must be reci- 

rocity with equality, reciprocity that shall be fair, reciprocity that shall be 

ust, reciprocity that shall give us our share in the trade or arrangement 
that we make with the other nations of the world. 

It will be seen, Mr. Chairman, that wherever we have tried reciprocity or 
low duties we have always been the loser. 

But I am not going to discuss reciprocity or the propriety of treaties and 
commercial arrangements. I leave that tothe illustrious man who presides 
over the State Department under this Administration and to my distin- 
guished friend the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of this 
House {[Mr. Hitt}. Thisis adomestic bill; itis notaforeign bill. [Applause 
on the Republican side. | 


Mr. DICKERSON. Was it not the fact that Mr. Blaine’s con- 
duct in that matter was denounced by the author of the McKinley 
bill as ‘‘intermeddling by the Executive Departments ”—the re- 
mark being afterwards struck out of the RECORD—and was not the 
remark when it was made applauded here? 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. I do not recollect as to that. 

But our friend from Michigan [Mr. BuRROws], who has since 
that time posed in Boston asa foster-parent of reciprocity, then 
also scorned the countries south of us as markets for the Ameri- 
can farmer, and declared Great Britain his only hope, and that 
but a temporary one. 


If a policy is adopted which destroys the home market and forces the 
American farmer into the markets of the world, when his vessels are laden 
with the products of his farm, to what ports on the inhabitable globe will he 
direct his course? Not to South America nor Asia nor Africa nor Austra- 
lasia nor the islands of the sea; for in all these there is practically no de- 
mand for our agricultural products, and there is no prospect that there ever 
will be, for these countries are abundantly supplied with agricultural labor- 
ers and surplus lands. Europe is the only country which does not feed its 
own people; and even there Russia, Germany, Turkey, Roumania, Servia, 
and Hungary produce their own food supply and, excluding Germany, fur- 
nish a surplus for the European markets. 

Outside of Great Britain, therefore, there is practically no demand for our 
agricultural products; and, with the rich fieldsof India open to her, it is not 
are to discern that the time is not far distant when even this demand 
w cease. 


And, in like strain, Mr. Gear: 


We are to-day at the danger line of importation of wheat and corn from 
the great grain fields of the Fo nage Republic, the only country under the 
sun which has climatic conditions resembling our own closely, and whose 
productions to-day menace the whéat and corn grower of the Northwest. 


And Mr. La Follette, quoting from Mr. Dodge: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
DIVISION OF STATISTICS, 
Washington, D. C., May 14, 1890. 

Stir: I send you herewith, as ens, a statement of the distribution of 
our exports of wheat, both as grain and flour, for the last fiscal year, show- 
ing thatless than 22 per cent of all, or about 19,000,000 bushels, goes to Asia, 
Africa, Australasia, North America, Central America, South America, and 
the islamds of the sea; in other words, ‘‘ the markets of the world,”’ Western 
Europe only excepted. Any one of our principal wheat-growing States has 
usually a surplus sufficient to supply world-renowned demand, for which 
every wheat-growing State in the Union is competing with the most degraded 
labor of the world. 

The corn statement of exportation makes even a worse showing in the 
world’s markets, which last year, with an unusually largeexportation, took 
less than 14 per cent of it, with Europe excluded, while Great Britain alone 


took 59 J cent of it. The accompanying statement gives only maize in 
grain. ere Was something over a million bushelsexported in the form of 
meal. 


I send alsoa statement of the receipts of wheat (in grain and flour) inGreat 
Britain for eighteen years, which shows where the largest portion of the 
wheat surplus of the world is marketed. 

Very respectfully. ’ 
J. R. DODGE, Statistician. 

Hon. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, 

House of Representatives. 


Now all that is changed. Stress of public opinion has forced 
the Republican party to adopt the rejected stone as the corner- 


stone, just as it compelled its nomination of a Mills-bill supporter 
as its candidate for governor of Minnesota, and would ultimately 
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have forced, had he lived, Senator Plumb’s nomination for Presi- 
dent. 

I read, as a fair sample of the extravagance and inaccuracy of 
Republican claims of the results of this miscalled reciprocity, a 
clipping from the New York Mail and Express of July 9, 1892: 


REPUBLICAN RECIPROCITY DID IT. 

In 1891, during the ten months ending April 30 of that year, the exports of 
refined mineral oil from the United States to Cuba amounted in value to 88,- 
0%. 

In 1892, under Republican reciprocity, oue me eae period our 
exports of such oil to that country amounted in value to $52,826. 

; This increase of $44,821, or 560 per cent, was caused by Republican reciproc- 
ty. 

There are two errors in it: 

1. The reciprocity treaty with Cuba took effect September 1, 
1891, and not July 1. 

2. The figures are wholly wrong; the exports of refined min- 
eral oil to Cuba for the ten months ending April 30, 1891 and 
1892, respectively, were $44,031 and $86,446. The figures of the 
Mail and Express are those for Puerto Rico, as to which we 
have an official statement, which I shall presently quote, that 
‘* Republican reciprocity ” has produced no marked change in 
trade. 

RECIPROCITY A FRAUD AS TO THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

The latest statistics show that the framers of the McKinley bill 
were right in their original contempt for the scheme. 

I read from the ‘‘Summary statement of the imports and ex- 
orts of the United States for the twelve months ending June 30, 
892,” issued by the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Depart- 

ment: 

Of the countries with which we have reciprocity treaties Brazil and Cuba 
are the only countries with which our trade shows marked change. Our ex- 

rts to these two countries since the treaties went into effect show a gratify- 
ng increase, but our imports from Brazil during that period have more 

largely increased. 

During the fifteen months ended March 31, 1891, our exports of domestic 
—_ to Brazil amounted to $16,279,969, and during the fifteen months 

rom April 1, 1891 (the period when the reciprocity treaty with that country 
went into effect), to June 30, 1892, our exports of domestic products to that 
country amounted to $18,044,452, an increase of $1,764,483, or 10.84 per cent. 


Analyzing the detailed tables of the statement as to the exports 
of farm products to Brazil and Cuba during the periods covered 
by their respective treaties, we have the following results: 


Brazil, during fifteen months, ending June 30. 








1891. | 1892. 
NT enn ne et ee eee eee $5, 341, 523 $6, 328, 794 
I nen Bahai ai eae leat antigen eet niet ie tn Salt ee 3, 238, 387 1, 544, 959 
BIE cscusnshs tub onsen eeteanpn ninlinetieeeeein his ened Paciacic he acne 





8, 579, 910 7, 873, 753 


A decrease of $1,693,428 during the reciprocity period. 
Cuba, during ten months, ending June 30. 








| 1901. | 1892, 
SIND «i Cidsin'iin wes win pein ch buenos | $710, 720 $2, 195, 098 
RN i da i eds er a a lll 2, 513, 108 3, 811, 183 
I tig ain 5 scrote ob nba oe ne ake Sohaen aad 3, 223, 828 6, 006, 281 


An increase of $2,782,453. 
Compare with these the takings of the same products by Great 
Britain during the twelve months covered by the statement: 













1891. 1892. 
NN ee a ee $69, 231, 092 | $136, 249, 625 
NRE RAST Tit tA 2 RO Ea RES ALE, 46, 331,869 | 433,068,535 


179, 318, 160 


An increage of $63,755,199. 

Certainly the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] was 
right in declaring Great Britain the valuable customer of the 
American farmer. 

Yet, the reciprocity treaties are made with agricultural coun- 
tries, the competitors of our farmer. They are nonmanufactur- 
ing, and hence the consumers of manufactured goods. Were 
the treaties made in the interest of our farmers or of our manu- 
facturers? The McKinley bill treats asan enemy Great Britain, 
which buys from our farmers and competes with our manufac- 
turers. In the interest of which is she assailed? 

But, considering the results generally, not from the stand- 
poet of the farmer alone, upon the theory of Mr. McKinley, 

reciprocity trade must inevitably bankrupt us in the end. 
Take the imports and exports of this country from and to Brazil 


Fon = = on 


during the fifteen months ending June 30, 1891 and 1892, as dis- 
closed by the statement from which I have before quoted. 





| 1891. | 1892. Increase. 
I i ete a iilnds os ecaisliers a stawdieal $89, 126, 102 | $145, 962,307 | $56, 836, 205 
I citi india ie nen a ined acetal 16, 279, 969 18, 044, 452 1, 764, 483 








That is, before the reciprocity treaty, we paid Brazil $5.50 for 
$1; after it, $8 for $1; and for the increase of $1,764,483 of our 
goods taken by her, we paid an increase of $56,836,205, or $32 
for $1. 

Cuba makes a better showing for ten months ending June 30. 





1891. 1892. Increase 
i it i aa achalasia $52,539,117 | $64,374,082 | $11,834, 965 
PIII {icc cinuitity s => Uihaehedaeehactaaeiniel 1, eens 16, 095, 468 5, 702, 197 








That is, we paid her before reciprocity $5 for $1; after, $4 for 
$1; and for the increase, $2 for $l. 
Even that is ruinous, according to Mr. McKinley, from whose 
speech I requote: ‘‘ We have been beaten in every instance. 
rom 1854 to 1866—twelve years of reciprocity with Canada—we 
bought of them twice as much as they bought of us.” 
aan ‘*Republican reciprocity” has done this in Brazil and 
uba. 


Election of United States Senators by the People. 


SPEECH 
HON. H. HENRY POWERS, 


OF VERMONT, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, July 12, 1892. 


The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. Res. 90) pro- 
posing on amendment to the Constitution providing that Senators shall be 
elected by the people— 

Mr. POWERS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It seems almost a waste of time to occupy the 
attention of the House after the very exhaustive discussion that 
has been given-to this question by the gentleman from Virginia 
{[Mr. TUCKER], who has this proposition in charge. The joint 
resolution proposed provides in general terms for the election of 
United States Senators by the people. 

It is a well-known fact, sir, that in the convention which framed 
our Constitution there was a very considerable divergence of views 
respecting the manner and methods of making the selection, 
and that the method finally adopted was the result of a compro- 
mise between the different warring factions over that question. 
It is not very surprising to a student of history that our fathers 
in the convention which framed the Constitution, as well as in 
the earlier convention which framed the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, found it somewhat difficult to harmonize their views. 

As is well known, both conventions were made up largely o! 
men coming fromthe Old World, with different traditions and 
different opinions as to governmental policy, and forthat reason, 
when they were confronted with the bald proposition that they 
were about framing a planof government which should be ‘of 
the people, by the people, and for the people,” it would be 
difficult forthe Puritan in New England, the Cavalier in Vir- 
ginia, and the Quaker in Pennsylvania to bring their minds to 4 
common focal point whereby they could all act in perfect har- 
mony as to all of the visions which should be incorporated 
into that fundamental law for the new nation. And so it came 
about that the views of one portion of the convention were adopted 
in one part of that instrument, and the views of those that dif- 
fered with them were adopted in another part. 

As aresult of this conflict of opinions we find in the organic 
instrumentitself two very singular propositions—singular in the 
sense that a ers who were setting up the framework of gov- 
ernment for the people, to be carried on by the people themselves, 
should have adopted them. One of these si ities is that 

rovision which makes the election of the President of the United 

tates not by a direct vote of the people, but through the inter- 
vention of a board of electors chosen in each State; a plan that 
now, byeverybody, is pronounced unsatisfactory; asort of anom- 
aly in the system of government; and while perhaps it may bé 







































































truthfully said that the board of electors have eempeniee the pop- 
ular will at all times, still there is nothing in the instrument 
itself that compels them to do so. It is an incident and an ac- 
cident of the system rather than the result of any real merit 
which the system itself involves. 

And so, too, the election of Senators by the State Legislatures 
is another anomaly in that instrument to be found in the Consti- 
tution of a people who were professing a desire for the enact- 
ment of an instrument which should plainly reflect the popular 
will. So thatthe practical question comes to us now, has the time 
come when that anomaly, thrust upon the system itself,or these 
two anomalies, if you please, may be safely eliminated from our 
constitutional law? 

It seems to me, sir, that both can be eliminated with perfect 
safety. I am well aware, sir, that the question as to the election 
of Senators by the Legislatures of the States has occasioned no 
complaint in the older States of the Union. In myown State, as 
I thigk every member on the floor of this House will concede, our 
Legislature has always discharged that trust with admirable 
fidelity to the popular will, and has sent to the Senate of the 
United States men who have stood there as the peers of any in 
that body. ButIshould state in justice to my own people that 
we have a peculiar clause in the constitution of Vermont which 
perhaps.explains how this result has been obtained, and why we 
have always stood so high in the national councils at the other 
end of the Capitol. 

There is a provision in the State constitution which reads that 
‘*the Legislature of the State shall be composed of the men most 
noted for their wisdom and virtue.” So that ee will observe, 
Mr. Speaker, our Legislature, by constitutional requirement, is 
made up of the best possible material that can be found in the 
State; and that doubtless accounts for the fact that our Senators 
have always stood so high. I am not aware that any of our sis- 
ter States are blessed with any such saving provision in their 
constitutions. So that in the discussion of this question I come 
to-day, not from any consciousness of shortcomings in my own 
State in this respect, but persuaded that in the other and less- 
favored States, perhaps, evils may have presented themselves that 
demand correction. 

Now then the very composition of the State Legislature, as it 
seems to me, renders it a tribunal less likely to reflect the popu- 
lar will than a plan by which this election of Senators could 
be made by a direct vote of the people. The State Legislature 
is ordinarily, or often times at ail events, brought together by 
the stress of local questions. The fact thata Senatorial election 
is pending before it is of little importance ordinarily. But many 
members of the Legislature are elected to charter a railroad com- 
pany, or a banking institution, or discharge some other function 
of local interest, and the Senatorial question is practically lost 
sight of. So that the Legislature may not, and in many cases 
likely does not, reflect the popular wish on this question. 

Now, we have had in our experience as a nation several in- 
stances in which Senators have actually been chosen by the pop- 
ular vote, although elected by the Legislatures themselves, and 
the working of the system has been manifest. Take for in- 
stance the great debate between; Stephen A. Douglas and Abra- 
ham Lincoln in Illinois, in 1858, probably the most noted politi- 
eal discussion which has occurred in a century. In that elec- 
tion, although Mr. Douglas triumphed, it is a well-known his- 
torical fact that Mr. Lincoln carried a substantial majority of 
the popular vote with him. 

So that if the question had been submitted to a direct vote of 
the people, Mr. Lincoln would have been the Senator instead of 
Mr. Douglas. That incident illustrates the fact that although 
men do come before the people, and the Legislature is presumed 
to be elected in their interest or against them, nevertheless you 
can not get so accurately.an expression of the popular wish as 
you can if you submit this question directly to the people. 

Again, the composition of the State Legislature is such in 
many cases that its vote comes far short of reflecting the will of 
the people behind it. 

Take the State of Vermont as an example. The senate is 
chosen by the voters of the counties. It has thirty members in 
all. We have fourteen counties and each county is entitled toa 
senator. The remaining sixteen senators are apportioned to the 
counties in proportion to their population. Thus sixteen-thirti- 
eths of our senate is representative of the people and fourteen- 
thirtieths is representative of a municipal body. 

The house of representatives is composed of 243 members, 
each town having one representative andnomore. Thusa town 
having 25 voters has the same voice in the election of a Senator 
as a town having 2,500 voters, thereby giving the popular choice 
of the small town one hundred times as much weight as the pop- 
ular choice of the large town. 

Of the two hundred and forty-three towns, forty-three can be 
named that contain a substantial majority of the voters in the 
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whole State, and yet this majority has only 43 votes in the choice 
of a Senator, while the minority of voters has 200 of the possible 
273 votes that the Legislature in joint assembly can cast for a 
Senator. 

Is this consistent with our claim that our Government is “of 
the people and by the people”? Other States may not have 
such pronounced travesties upon the doctrine of popular gov- 
ernment, but all of them doubtless have features in the com- 
position of their Legislature that remove the choice of the Sen- 
ators far away from the suffrage of the people themselves. 

Now, under the present system it is not surprising that fraud 
in the election of Senators is possible and, if public rumor is to 
be credited, probable. 

It is easy to believe that a small numberof men may be brought 
within the charm of money, but the whole people of a State can 
not. A political nominating convention may be bought, but its 
candidate can not buy the people behind the convention when 
they act at the polls. So,if under the present system money 
or other base consideration has been effective in shaping Sen- 
atorial elections, it is confidently believed that the proposed 
amendment will cure the evil. 

[ quite agree with gentlemen who urge that the Constitution 
is not to be changed upon slight occasion. Indeed, the suggestion 
constrained me for some time to hesitate respecting the proposed 
change. But further reflection has made the desirability of the 
change clear to my mind, if all propersafeguards can be thrown 
around the new method. A large number of joint resolutions 
upon this subject were before your committee, and finally, in or- 
der to get the subject before the House, this resolution was re- 
ported and is now before us for consideration. 

This resolution, like the others in general term, provides that 
the election of Senators shall be made by the people on a popular 
vote. Two amendments to the resolution are proposed, both of 
which, in my judgment, should be adopted. 

The first amendment proyides that in the election of Senators 
the whole people of the State shall participate. 

In other words, the State shall not create an election district 
for each Senator. In the theory of our plan of government, 
Senators are representatives of the States as political entities. 
Each Senator, therefore, should be chosen by the State as a 
whole, acting by the people of the State as awhole. Without 
this amendment it would possible, by an adroit ‘‘ gerryman- 
der,” to elect a Senator in defiance of the popular will. 

The other amendment retains in Congress a reserved power 
over the times and manner of choosing Senators, precisely as it 
now has under the present system. 

This amendment occasions some anxiety on the other side of 
the House, which, I think, is entirely unfounded. This power 
of ultimate control has existed in Congress since the foundation 
of the Constitution in 1787, and I can now recall only one in- 
stance of its exercise. In 1866 Congress provided a date and the 
manner of voting that should be followed by the State Legisla- 
tures in choosing Senators. It established merely a rule of uni- 
formity in method, but did not attempt, and never will attempt, 
to dictate the choice of Senators to the voters empowered to 
make such choice. 

The qualifications of the electors are those of the electors of 
the House of Representatives in each State. Whoever may, by 
State law, vote for members of the lower house of the State 
Legislature, can vote for Senators. If you can trust the choice 
of your local Legislature to the voters in your State having such 
qualifications and exercising the franchise under such regula- 
tions as your laws prescribe, what fear have you of those voters 
when your Senators are to be chosen? 

I have no idea whatever that Congress will ever have occasion 
to exercise any supervisory control over the election of Senators. 
It is conceivable, though hardly possible, that a State might de- 
cline tokeep a representative in theSenate. If so, there should 
be a reserved power to compel such representation. Indeed 
every legislative body should have the power to preserve its ex- 
istence as a body representing the people themselves in the en- 
actment of law. And a fortiori under our system of dual govern- 
ment, should the National Legislature, constituted, so far as the 
Senate is concerned, of the representatives of States, having in 
most matters an equal voice and in many things a more potent 
voice in the conductof public affairs than the House, which theo- 
retically represents the people in the States as contradistin- 
guished from the States themselves, have a reserved right to 
preserve the autonomy of our governmental system; and above 
and beyond all things else, the power to preserve to the General 
Government, representing all the people of all the States, its 
delegated functions as a nation, and to the several States, or the 
people therein, all the reserved power accorded them by the Con- 
stitution. 

There are national rights and there are State rights, differing 
as the stars do in glory, but each well defined and, within its 
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' constitutional scope, supreme and omnipotent. Between the 


two there is no ground for conflict, and among patriotic men 
there should be no ground for jealousy. Asa nation we are one 

ople—homogeneous in our purposes, in our aspirations, and 
in our destiny. The National Lecisletare is the representative 
body of the whole people in the nation charged with the high 
duty of accomplishing the greatest attainable good for the peo- 
ple of the nation as a whole rather than of sections of the people 
as a part of the whole. The National Legislature, therefore, 
can not be shorn of its power to preserve its delegated functions 
and exercise its constitutional right to exist in manner and form 
as the organic law has peoseribell. 

On the other hand, while as a whole we 4re one in the family 
of nations, we are many as separate States, and among ourselves 
each State has an independent existence. Each is sovereign in 
itself and independent, within constitutional law, of every other 
and of the General Government itself. The National Govern- 
ment has no more power to trench upon the reserved rights of 
the States than the States have to invade the delegated power 
of the nation. The States are the stars in a constellation. The 
nation is a constellation in a firmament, and both can be held in 
their proper orbit only by the intelligent accord of a patriotic 
people. I repeat the proposition. This power in Congress to 
preserve by law the constitution of the Senate asa branch of the 
Federal Legislature within and so far only as the Constitution 
has delegated it, should be retained, not because I ever expect 
it to be exercised, but because it is one of the safeguards estab- 
lished by the fathers and sanctioned by a century of approval. 

The mere fact that it exists makes it certain that the occasion 
for its exercise will never arise. I fondly hope that in the 
future, as in the past, it may be classed, as wassaid by Canning 
of the much-debated right of Parliament to tax the colonies of 
England, as a power that must be held toexist, but one that ought 
never to be exercised. 

A minority of your committee, while concurring in the propo- 
sition that Senators should be chosen by popular vote, are, how- 
ever, of opinion that the change in method should be left to the 
option of the States. 

This feature of local option in the enactment of any law isa 
dangerous oné in theory and is an unsatisfactory one in practice. 
If the proposed change is wise anywhere, it is everywhere. We 
are legislating for the whole wantey and dight to ettempt no 
legislation that requires a coating of sugar to make it palatable 
to the people. Uniformity in our election methods is of the ut- 
most importance in popular government. The evils under ovr 
present system of electing Senators by the Legislature exist, if 
at all, only in a fewStates. If the system is suffered to continue 
in one-fourth of the States while it is changed in the other three- 
fourths, one-fourth of the Senate may be chosen by questionable 
methods as under the present system. 

The local-option feature is illogical and unwise. If evils exist 
under the present system, then cut it up by the roots and ordain 
one that will make such evils impossible, or at least reduce them 
to the minimum of danger. 


The World’s Fair. 


SPEECH 
HON. ROBERT E. DOAN, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 16, 1892. 


The House having under consideration the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7520) making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 20, 1893, and for 
other purposes— 

Mr. DOAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the limited time allowed me in this dis- 
cussion, I desire to call the attention of the committee to the fol- 
lowing report of the President of the United States made to the 
Senate and House of Representatives February 24, 1892: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith for the information of Congress the annual report of 
the World’s Columbian Commission, a supplemen report of the same 
Commission, submitted Feb: 16, 1892, the report of the board pe se 
by me under section 16 of the act of 25, 1890, to have charge of the ex- 

bit to be made by the Executive partments, the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, the Fish Commission, the National Museum, and the report of the 
Board of Lady Managers provided for by section 6 of the act referred to. 

The information furnished by these reports as to the progress of the work 
is not only satisfactory but highly gra . The plan and adopted, 
and the site and buildings selected and now being erected, are Pally commaane 


surate with the national and international character of the enterprise con- 
templated by the legislation of Congress. The Illinois epeeetion has fully 
complied with the condition of the law that $10,000,000 should be provided, and 
the Government Com on reports that “the grounds and buildings will 
be the most extensive, adequate, and ornate ever devoted to such emacs.” 
It seems, however, that from %5,000,000 to $8,000,000 more will, in the opinion 
of the local board and the National Commission, be necessary to prepare the 
Exposition for a compiete and successful inauguration. 

It will be noticed from the reports that it was first proposed by the local 
commission to ask of Congress a loan of 95,000,000, to be repaid from receipts, 
and that the National Commission approve this suggestion. Subsequently 
the Illinois Exposition Compras, reconsidered its action and determined 
to ask a subscription of $5,000,000. The supplementary report of the National 
Commission seems to approve this amended proposition. I have not my- 
self that detailed information as to the financial necessities of the enterprise 
which would enable me to form an independent judgment of the additional 
amount necessary, and am not therefore prepared to make any specific rec- 
ommendation to Congress upon the subject. The committee of Congress 
having this matter in charge will undoubtedly obtain full and accurate in- 
formation before final action. 

The Exposition, notwithstanding the limitations which the act contains, 
is an eaterprise to which the United States is so far committed that Con- 
gress ought not, I think, to withhold just and reasonable further support, if 
the local corporation consents to proper conditions. 

Liberality on the part of the Uni States is due to the foreign nations 
that have responded in a friendly way to the invitation of this Government 
to participate in the Exposition, and will, I am sure, meet the approval of 
our people. The Exposition will be one of the most illustrious incidents in 


our civic history. 
BENJ. HARRISON. 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, February 24, 1892. 

By this report it will be seen that the Illinois corporation of 
the World’s Columbian Exposition has fully complied with the 
provisions of the law of Congress passed April 25, 1890. That 
while the citizens of Chicago have raised $10,000,000, as con- 
templated by the act of 1890, the local board and the National 
Commission are of the opinion that from $5,000,000 to $8,000,000 
more will be required to prepare the Exposition for a complete 
and successful inauguration. 

Now, I am told by gentlemen upon this floor that notwithstand- 
ing the National Commission accepted the terms and conditions 
under the Illinois corporation, and thereby nationalizing. the 
Exposition, this Congress is under no obligations to vote the 
necessary appropriations recommended by its own Commission 
to make a complete and successful inauguration of the Colum- 
bian Exposition. 

No reason is or can be assigned by the honorable gentlemen 
for such a course, save the law of April 25, 1890, providing for 
an appropriation of $1,500,000 on the part of the Government, 
and that the United States should not be liable for any debt con- 
tracted on behalf of the Exposition beyond that amount. 

If there were no equities in the case, if the National Commis- 
sion had not sanctioned and encouraged the enlarging of the 
grounds and buildings so that they should be the most exten- 
sive, commodious, and ornate ever dedicated in the history of 
the world, there might be some foundation for such a conclu- 
sion, but even then an unpatriotic one. But when the United 
States Government, through its legally authorized Commission, 
sanctioned the mammoth preparations for what is believed will 
be the largest and most interesting exposition known in history, 
and saw the Illinois corporation going on day after day, week 
after week, expending millions of dollars in preparing the 

unds, erecting suitable buildings commexsurats for the 
world’s exhibits on the faith of the nation’s honor, in all equity 
and good conscience the national Congress would be bound to 
make the necessary and needed appropriations. 

As Representatives of the Fifty-second Congress how stands 
the case? 

Do the people of the United States object? Is there a member 
of this House that has received a protest against giving the nec- 
essary financial aid on behalf of the Government: 

I have heard of none. The honor and dignity of the nation is 
at stake, and no patriotic American wants his country to appear 
at a disadvantage in the eyes of the world. 

Should we vote the $5,000,000 asked for? If so, on what au- 
thority shall it be done? The President of the United States 
says, in his report I have just read: 

The Exposition, notwithstanding the limitations which the act contains, 
is an = towhich the United States is so far committed that Congress 
ought not I think to withhold just and reasonable further support, if the 
locx! corporation consents to proper conditions. Liberality on the part of the 
United States is due to the foreign nations that have responded in a friendly 
way to the invitation of this Government to participate in the Exposition 


and will Iam sure meet the ho ice of our people. The Exposition will be 
one of the most illustrious incidents in our civic history. 


This is the language of President Harrison. He says ‘‘ the 
United States is committed tothisenterprise.” So itis. Liber- 
ality is due to the foreign nations that have responded to the in- 
vitation of this Government,and the President has that un- 
bounded faith in the patriotism and liberality of the people that 
such an appropriation will meet their entire approbation. 

My friexd from Georgia [Mr. LIVINGSTON] said ‘‘it would not 
be claimed here by anyone that this is anything but a private 
enterprise.” I wish simply in reply to that remark to say that 
if there is a Representative here who desires to be bound by the 
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will of his constituents, who feels that he ought to represent 
truthfully the people behind him—whose Representative he 
should be, then every Representative in this Congress is in 
honor and duty bound to stand by and sustain America’s great 
Exposition which we are to have next year. 

As evidence of this fact I desire to read that part of the plat- 
forms relating to the Columbian Exposition as adopted by the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties in national convention assem- 
bled in June last: 

REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 


The Columbian Exposition is a great national undertaking, and Congress 
should —— enact such reasonable legislation in aid thereof as will in- 
sure the discharging of the expense and obligations incident thereto and the 
attainment of results commensurate with the dignity and progress of the 
ti DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 

Recognizing that the World’s Columbian Exposition is a national under- 
taking of vast importance, in which the General Government has invoked 
the cooperation of all the — of the world, and ng tere J the accept- 
ance by many of such invitations so extended and the broadened liberal ef- 
forts being made by them to contribute to the grandeur of the undertaking, 
we are of the opinion that Congress should make such necessary financial 
provision as shall be requisite to the maintenance of national honor and 
public faith. 

You will mark that the platforms of these two great national 
parties, in convention assembled, in voicing the sentiments of 
10,000,000 sovereigns, do not say, simply, that we may make such 
an appropriation, but that Congress should make such additional 
appropriations as shall give this celebration the dignity and 
standing that our nation should command. In the language of 
the Democratic resolution, ‘‘Congress should make such neces- 
sary financial provision as shall bs requisites to the maintenance 
of the national honor and public faith.” 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I wish io say to the gentleman that I do 
not view this question from a partisan standpoint, and that 
neither the Democratic, the Republican, nor any other party has 
the right to interfere with the performance of my sworn duty as 
a Congressman. 

Mr. DOAN. Ido not question the sincereity of the gentle- 
man’s individual opinion, but the gentleman stated that no one 
would claim that the World’s Coiumbian Exposition was any- 
thing more than a private affair. Thay is a very broad state- 
ment of the case and involves more than my friend's individual 
opinion. 

y have quoted from the platforms of the two dominant parties 
to show that these parties, representing the 10,000,000 votes of 
this nation, solemnly declared in convention assembled that, 
“Recognizing that the World’s Columbian Exposition is a na- 
tional undertaking of vast importance, in which the Government 
has invoked the codperation of all the powers of the world,” t’aus 
showing thatthe Exposition is largely more thana “‘ private enter- 
prise,” a great national Exposition fostered and sustained by the 
grandest, the freest, and the richest Government on the earth 
to-day. 

Mr. Chairman, every consideration of right, of business enter- 
prise, of judgment demands that the United States should make 
this exposition of the growth and development of four hundred 
years of heart and conscience and brain, of four hundred years of 
material prosperity, of four hundred years of a higher, purer, 
and grander civilization than the world has ever seen, worthy 
of our people and civilization; worthy of our power and resources; 
worthy of our commercial standing at home and abroad; worthy 
of our triumphsand achievements in the arts and sciences; worthy 
the great nation we are. 

This Government, zealous of the rights of the people, insti- 
tuted for the people, has never hesitated to lend its aid to build 
up and strengthen the Government, to extend its supremacy upon 
the high seas, to protect every American wherever the Stars 
and Stripes float in all the marts of the world. With a heart 
dipped in sympathy, the American people have ever found am- 
ple power under the Constitution, which is the expressed will of 
the people, to beautify and adorn the nation, to meet every de- 
mand of humanity. If the hand of God is laid heavy upon one 
portion of our people; if famine and floods and earthquakes and 
deadly fevers come, as come they have, no 8 by 10 constitutional 
lawyer has stood ig the way to prevent this nation, organized and 
maintained on the principle of the greatest good to the greatest 
number, and having due regard for the general welfare, to pre- 
vent the people from contributing from the bounty of their own 
Government to alleviate suffering humanity wherever and how- 
ever found. 

Here at this capital, upon the bank of the Potomac, this Gov- 
ernment has erected a monument 555 feet high—a white shaft 
piercing almost the clouds—the tallest in the world. ‘‘ It toils 
not, neither does it spin.” It may be a ‘“‘ thing of b2auty” and 
‘‘a joy forever;” but aside from an Sbject lesson to the youth of 
our country, inspiring them with a deeper, burning love for the 
old flag and the grand nation it represents, it has no practical 
utility whatever. I want to say tomy Democratic friends of this 
House, that James K. Polk in 1848, as President of the United 
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States, laid the foundation stone of that magnificent monument. 
I want to say, that under Democratic and Republican Adminis- 
trations alike, constitutional power has been found whereby 
$1,500,000 of the people’s money has been expended in the erec- 
tion of that white shaft. 

In 1848 we were just coming out of the Mexican war. The 
national wealth was less than $22,000,000,000; the population 
of the whole country was less than 30,000,009. To-day as a nation 
we have an actual accumulated wealth of over $60,000,000,000; a 
population of 65,000,000 of people. We as a people do one-third 
of the manufacturing of the world, one-fourth of the mining, 
one-fifth of the farming, and we possess one-sixth of the world’s 
accumulated wealth. And yetwith all these advantages and the 
acknowledged position and standing of this nation among the 
nations of the world, we hesitate, we falter, we doubt, we refuse 
the reasonable and necessary appropriation on the part of the 
Government to make the Exposition commensurate to the de- 
mands of the occasion, the requirements of the hour. 

Mr. Chairman, as to the extent of the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position I desire to say this, in addition to what I have already 
said, by way of comparison: That atthe exposition in Paris there 
were inclosed 3134 acres; at the Centennial Exposition at Phil- 
adelphia there were 3514 acres inclosed, while at Chicago there 
are 633 acres. The area occupied by buildings at Paris em- 
braced 75} acres, the Centennial 70 acres, put at Chicago the 
buildings cover 142} acres. It will thus be se2n that the acres 
of inclosure at Chicago is within 3 acres in area equal to that 
of the Paris and Centennial Exposition combined, showing the 
magnitude of the proposed [International Exposition. 

Besides, Mr. Chairman, if we can not rise above the dignity 
of selfish stupidity—if our love of country is so low and our self- 
respect so sordid and debased that we can not take a higher in- 
spiration of this great Exposition than that of a money-making 
institution—then and in that view alone it addresses the pocket 
with an irresistible force. 

The lowest estimate yet made as to the amount of money that 
will come into this country within the next twenty months is 
$300,000,000. This vast sum of money will be left here to add to 
our volume of currency—to enrich the people of the United 
States—to go into the channels of trade, so much to the life- 
blood of the commercial world. On this selfish puerile basis 
alone, the $5,000,000 should be granted to the World’s Exposi- 
tion by the Government. It is a money-making operation, pour- 
ing the millions of European gold into the laps of the American 
people, instead of spending it abroad. 

What shadows we are and what shadows we pursue! I was 
surprised at my friend from the great State of New York [Mr. 
LITTLE] when he talked the other day as though the Exposition 
wa; a Chicago Fair (an 8 by 10 show, the ordinary size of any in- 
stitution in the eyes of a New Yorker outside of his State), and 
that he proposed to hold the people of Chicago to the original 
proposal, that he would hold them to that bond—to the pound 
of tlesh—no more, no less. Does the Government want td be 
placed in that attitude towards a part of her own citizens? Is 
that the spirit of the nineteenth century? Do we want to play 
the part of Shylock? Shall we adhere strictly to the letter of 
the bond, unalterable? Does not every sense of honor forbid it? 
And, Mr. Chairman, if I remember the history of Shylock, if 
the record is correct, Shylock was not so much in favor of ac- 
cepting the terms of his bond after he heard the law as he was 
before. 

Every consideration of right, of business enterprise, of sound 
oer requires that the United States should make this Co- 
umbian Exposition a grand success and worthy of a grand 
nation. Such exhibitions are great levelers; they level up, not 
down. The fruits of the civilization of all nations will be here. 
We will mingle together. We will form closer commercial re- 
lations with each other. We will extend the hand of fellowship 
to all. 

What an object iesson will be presented! The civilization of 
the world under one tent! What a combination for good will 
be presented, of heart, of conscience, and of brain, all contem- 
plating the marvelous growth of this nation under God. The 
freedom of our people, our churches and schools, our vast and 
varied resources, the hospitality of the nation, the open hand of 
charity, all these must give the nations paus>. It will prove 
the open door to a material prosperity such as the world has 
never seen before—to a more glorious civilization. It will has- 
ten the day of universal peace throughout the world, when na- 
tions ‘‘shal! learn war no more;” when the brotherhood of man 
will be a reality, and we shall all feel in truth and in fact the 
sympathetic throbbing of one family heart, of one great broth- 
erhood. Yes, when the priestand the Levite, going about their 
Master's business, shall have ample time to care for the Samar- 
itan, bind up his wounds, and give him the right hand of fellow- 
ship; when one touch of nature, electrified by God’s holy fire, 
‘*shall make kindred of us all,” 
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Rural Free Delivery. 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. RICHARD H. CLARKE, 
OF ALABAMA, 
InN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 31, 1892. 
The House having under consideration the postal appropriation bill— 


Mr. CLARKE of Alabama said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is easy for a member from his seat to ex- 
patiate upon the great benefits that will result to his rural constit- 
uents from the free delivery and collection of mails at the door 
of every farmhouse in the country; but there is no one familiar 
with the thinly populated portions of this country who does not 
know that that will be impracticable for the next hundred 
years, and that any appeal at this time for free delivery to every 
farmhouse is simply that of the demagogue crying out for re- 
nomination and reélection. 

Every member who advances any proposition ought to feel 
bound to suggest to this Houseand to the Post-Office Committee 
some feasible method of increasing the facilities for delivering 
and collecting mails in the country districts as distinguished 
from the villages and towns. In my judgment the only bill 
which presents antes practicable in this direction is one in- 
troduced by myself, and which I regret seems not to have en- 
gaged the attention of the C on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads, to which it was referred. In the short time given 
me now, I will state briefly some of the features of the bill. It 
provides that the Postmaster-General shall be authorized to es- 
tablish between post-offices upon or near the line of each star 
reute suitable boxes for the reception of mail for forwarding, 
and also provides that such boxes shall be established in such 


number and at such points.as will, in his judgment, best facilitate. 


the prompt collection, forwarding, and delivery of mails through- 
out the country outside towns. 

I think itwill be conceded that the people who really have most 
need of increased postal facilities are those who live outside the 
cities and towns. In the towns the present facilities are gen- 
erally quite sufficient. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Dlinois. Will the gentleman permit an in- 
terruption? 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. Certainly. 

Mr. HOPKINS of [llinois. Isitnotafact that in the large cities 
where we have the free-delivery system the post-office gets along 
with less clerks, because thedelivery men take the mail as it comes 
in bulk and select the portions of it intended for their respective 
routes. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, it is not necessary 
fer the gentleman to interrupt me with a suggestion of that 
kind. Iam not attacking the free-mail delivery in cities and 
towns, but I insist that the time is at hand when any further ex- 
tension of the free-delivery system should be made, if practica- 
ble, in the country districts outside the cities and towns. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. We have no disagreement, then, 
upon the proposition which I have stated. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. I have not time to yield further 
tothe gentleman. Now, Mr. Chairman, itis not for the wantof 
funds that the committee in charge of this bill fails to propose 
an experiment in this direction. It pee to increase the 
appropriation for the free delivery of mails $350,000 over last 
year’s appropriation. How is thatincrease to be used? It is to 
be devoted to increasing facilities in cities and towns. Why can 
it not be used in some practicable manner for the extension of 
mail facilities in the country districts? Take, for instance, the 
star route in my own Congressional district —— 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. If we increasethe facilities in towns and 
cities with that money what money will we have for extending 
the facilities in the rural districts? 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. Why, this bill pro; s to add 
$350,000 to the amount appropriated last year for free delivery, 
and I say that instead it to increase facilities in towns 
and cities, it should beapplied to the betterment of service upon 
the star routes. The committee should not say they have no 
money to experiment in that direction, because this money 
might be used for that purpose. 

But, I repeat, Mr. Chairman, any one who suggests an exten- 
sion of the mail service in the country districts ought to show 
some practicable and feasible manner of making that extension. 
Take, for instance, the star routes in my own districts. The 
post-offices are 10 miles apart. The country is fairly well popu- 
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lated. Within the 10 miles will be found, perhaps, a dozen 
houses close along the line on which the mail is carried. Then 
there are other residences which are not directly on the line. 
The roads in winter are nearly im ble. There are people 
living along the line within a few hundred yards of where the 
mail passes—who have to trudge for 5 miles through the mud to 
the nearest post-office, either to mail a letter or to receive a \et- 
ter or newspaper. Why should there not be placed along the 
line of that route boxes into which letters and papers could be 
put, to be taken out by the mail carrier, and by him delivered 
at the next office which he reaches along the line of his route, 
just such a box as we find upon almost every street corner in 
this city? Why should there not be put along the line of that 
route other boxes, such as are scattered through the cities of 
the country for the reception of newspapers and packages? Why 
should not the mail matter of any one who uses either of the ter- 
minal post-offices of the route be placed, at his request, by the 
mail carrier in such boxes? 

Mr. LIVINGSTONE. Would the gentleman object to increas- 
ing our mail facilities by providing tri-weekly mails at all the 
post-offices in the rural sections? 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. That is a subject [ have not con- 
sidered. Lam not prepared todiscuss it. I have very little time; 
and if the gentleman will excuse me, I will confine myself to the 
subject [ am discussing—that is, the extension of the free-deliv- 
— system, so as to give better mail facilities on the star-route 

ines. 

Under existing regulations, any man living along the line or 
route, or near it, can put up his own box and can instruct the 
postmaster at the office at which his mail is received to deliver 
it to the carrier to be put by him into that box? But he must 
arrange with the carrier as to com ation; he must himself 
pay the carrier for the trouble which he takes. Why can not 
the Government give the services of the carrier free for this 
purpose, just as it givesto every manin a city the services of the 
carrier who brings him his letters and papers? 

Will you say that whenever the letters and papers of half a 
dozen men are put intoone of these large boxes, and a key fur- 
nished each of them, an opportunity is given for one to overhau! 
the mail of another; that the privacy of the mail is to some 
extent violated, and its safety diminished? Why, Mr. Chair- 
man, this arrangement will not be made unless the man whose 
mail matter is thus disposed of requests it; and if such request 
is made, why should the Government object? If these men join 
together and say, “‘ We are willing each to trust the other, we 
are willing to havea boxin common in which our mail can be put 
and to which each of us shall have access at all times, and each 
one of us is willing to rely on the honesty of the other as to the 
mail deposited there,’ what ground of objection should there be 
on the part of the Government? It does not object to several 
parties using the same lock-box in an office. 

What would be the additional cost of giving these mail facili- 
ties? Additional income would be received from the persons 
paying for their own boxes. The cost will be slight if the Gov- 
ernment furnishes the box. I do not say that one should be 
placed wherever application is made for it. Under'the bill to 
which I have referred authority is given to the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral to put these boxes only at such places as he may find conve- 
nient. You should not say that the requirements of the case can 
be better met by establishing more post-offices. Take such a 
line as that to which I have referred. The offices are small: 
their receipts are meager. If you establish another post-oflice 
between two already existing you reduce the compensation still 
further, and you take away the inducement for reputable, care- 
ful men to take the offices, whereas when you establish these ad- 
ditional boxes you do not diminish 1 cent the receipts of the of- 
fices. 

It is true that the mail-carrier has his responsibility increased. 
If you will examine the bill you will find it provides that the 
Postmaster-General may make such rules and regulations as 
may be mecessary to secure personal fitness and efficiency of the 
carriers employed by the contractors. This does not give the 
Postmaster-General authority to appoint the carriers himself, 
but only to establish rules and regulations % insure their per- 
sonal fitness and efficiency. 

Whatever may be the defects of the bill to which I have re- 
ferred, insist thatitsuggests to the Committee on the Post-Oflice 
and Post-Roads and to this House a policy which is practical 
and feasible, and which can be followed up so as to give better 
mail facilities to the people. 

Mr.CALDWELL. Then I hope my friend will vote for au 


| appropriation of $100,000 or $200,000 to test this system which he 


advocates. : 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. Not only will I do so, but I pro- 
pose to offer to this bill an amendment providing that the ex- 
cess of the $350,000 shall be devoted to that purpose. 
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Mr. CALDWELL. Oh, no; because that is not sufficient to 
provide for the natural growth of the service in the country. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. I think the facilities already en- 
joyed by cities and towns will be sufficient until we can give 
some advantages of the same kind to the rural districts. 

Here the hammer fell. | 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. I wish to ask the chairman of 
the committee a question relating to the third section of this bill. 
Will he give me two or three minutes more for that purpose? 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. 
which reduces the compensation of the land-grant railroads for 
carrying the mails. I desire to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee on what ground the committee have based their action in 
recommending the reduction from 80 per cent to 50 per cent, 
embodied in that section? Is it upon the ground that these 
roads now receive unreasonably high compensation for the serv- 
ice rendered? . 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Well, I will state to 
the gentleman that the land-grant railroads have received c2r- 
tain grants of land from the Government of the United States 
on certain conditions. They received these lands upon condi- 
tions which varied in many instances. Now, it is well under- 
stood that the Government of the United States is paying to the 
land-grant roads, the very same railroads that will be affected 
by this reduction of compensation, compensation at the rate of 
50 per cent for the transportation of army supplies and other 
Government property. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Permit me to say only army supplies. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Only army supplies? 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is all. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. I understand not. It 
provides also for the transportation of troops or munitions of 
war or property—— 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is army property—troops and army 
supplies, munitions of war. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Then the point is—— 

Mr. BINGHAM, The gentleman will understand that these 
roads are not required to transport post-office supplies or Gov- 
ernment supplies or other kinds than those specifically men- 
tioned in the charters. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. The point is that cer- 
tain railroads received certain grants of tamd, and there were 
conditions in the grant by which these roads were obligated to 
carry the troops and property of the United States free from 
toll or other charge, and fixed by Congress at 50 per cent. Can 
any reason be given, then, why they should not carry the mails 
of the United States at the same rate, when the clause expressly 
provides that they shall do so, and authorizes Congress to im- 
pose such restrictions, limitations, and charges for mail trans- 
portation as Congress may determine? 

Mr. CLA®KE of Alabama. I am trying to get just that in- 
formation ‘:.m the gentlemanfrom North Carolina. I ask him, 
as the chairman of the committee, if this compensation is to be 
reduced because the pay received by the roads under existing 
law is regarded as unreasonably large for the service rendered? 

Mr. HENDERSON of NorthCarolina. Well, the idea is, [ take 
it—-- 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama (continuing). Jf not Iam going to 
oe another question to the committee, and perhaps I had best put 

th together now. If that is not the ground is this reecommen- 
dation based on the proposition that the Government should be 
reimbursed by these respective roads in the value of the lands 
granted to them, and, if so, has the committee made any investiga- 
tion for the purpose of ascertaining the value of the lands granted 
to the respective roads, how far the Government has been reim- 
bursed therefor under the existing rate of 80 per cent, which has 
been = for about thirteen years, I believe, and also how much 
is still due from each of these roads for lands received? I wish 
to act intelligently upon the question presented, and I think we 
are entitled to the information. 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is it. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Well, Mr. Chairman, 
if the committee will indulge me for a few moments, I will state 
that the land-grant railroads were of four kinds, as regards the 
transportation of troops and property of the United States. There 
is one class of roads burdened with no obligations or conditions; 
of course Congress can not require them to make any deductions 
for transportation of Government property or mails. There is 
another class of roads, called the ‘‘ free 8,” which areobliged 
to render such Government service free of charge. There is an- 
other class of roads which is subject to such regulations as may 

imposed by Congress respecting the charges to be paid for 
the transportation of Government property. I suppose that is 
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the class of roads to which the gentleman from Alabama alludes. 
There is a fourth class of roads held by the Supreme Court to be 
entitled toreasonable compensation as fixed by Congress, known 
as the 50 per cent roads. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. The point I wish to get at is this: 
Assuming that Congress has the right to fix the rates at which 
these reads shall carry Government property, that it may fix 
that rate at 25 per cent of the charges to the general public, I 
wish to know on what basis the committee reaches its recom- 
mendation of 50 per cent, whether it is because the roads are 
getting too much or whether it is because they are to reimburse 
the Government for the land. If Le will allow me, I wish to go 
still further and get from the committee the statement showing 
what each particular road has received, how much has been 
paid back to the Government, and its present indebtedness to 
the Government. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The gentleman from Alabama desires to 
know, as I do, by what method this limitation of 80 per cent has 


| been reduéed to exactly 50 per cent. 


Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. What was the wisdom, in the minds of the 
committee, that determined this cut from 80 to 50 per cent? Is 
that right? 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. The proposed reduction must rest 
upon one of two grounds, either that the 80 per cent now re- 
ceived by these roads is excessive compensation for the service 
they render, or that by reason of the land grants to them they 
are the debtors of the Government and should reimburse it. I 
am trying to ascertain on which basis the recommendation is 
founded. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Well, I will state to 
the gentleman that these very same roads are now required to 
carry Government troops and property for 50 per cent. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Thatdoes not answer the question. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. I will answer it a; I 
go along; I want you to understand that; but it is upon the 
ground that 50 per cent is a reasonable charge. 

I say it has been held that the Government can fix 50 per cent 
as the rate. Why, this very House at this session passed a bill, 
which the Senate agreed to, that troops and other Government 
property should be transported over land-grant railroads at 50 
per cent. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. I am not contending that we have 
not the authority to make the reduction, nor that it ought not 
to be made, but I wish to get at the basis for the proposed ac- 
tion, whether it is because 80 per cent would be too much if there 
were no land grants, or whether it is becaus2 you are trying to 
make thee railroads reimburse the Government for the land. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Of course not. The 
railroads are not bound tosurrender the land. The Government 
does not pretend to have any title to the land. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. I have said nothing about giving 
the land back. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. 
debt due from them to the Government. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. Then the committee are not try- 
ing te get back from the railroad reimbursement for the lands 
which the Government granted? 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. The committee are 
simply reporting a clause in a law which will determine what 
the price shall be at which these railroads shall carry the mails. 
Congress is authorized to fix the price. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. I do not dispute that, but if you 
will excuse me for a further interruption 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. Here you tell me as a member of 
this House, ‘‘You, in combination with the other members, are 
authorized to reduce the price, and we call upon you to do it.” 

I say, “All right, I am willing to accept the responsibility, 
but when you call upon me to make a reduction, I want to know 
the reason for it. Iseighty per cent an unreasonable compen- 
sation?” 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. That is for the House 
and the members to determine. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. It is for the committee to inves- 
tigate and report. Howcan I determine it with no evidence be- 
fore me, no report by the committee as to their reasons for recom- 
mending the reduction? 

Mr. BINGHAM. But the gentleman wants to determine it 
wisely, and we want to know the reason. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. 
authorizes Congress to fix the rate. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. Now, you are going back to the 
question of authority, which I have not questioned. Granted 
that we have the power, tell us why we should use it. It is not 


Of course there is no 
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sufficient for any committee reporting a bill to tell the House it 
has the power to pass it. The reasons for doing so should be 
stated clearly. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I think, if the chairman will allow 
me to say it, to be perfectly frank, there were no hearings before 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads on this section 
in the bill to determine whether 50 per cent is a reasonable or 
an unreasonable amount. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. I will state that the 
= had no hearings before the clause was inserted in the 

ill. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. Has the committee no opinion as 
to whether 80 per cent is a reasonable or an unreasonable rate? 
Has it no information to give to the House on this subject? 

Mr. CALDWELL. I think I may say that the majority of 
the committze are now of the opinion that the reduction is un- 
rea onable; that it should not be made. I think I can speak 
for the majority of the committee when I say that. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. That 80 per cent is not too much? 

Mr. CALDWELL. That there should be no reduction. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I think 80 per cent is reason- 
able, and I think the reduction to 50 per cent is an unreasonable 
reduction, especially to reduce the rate oncertain roads through 
the country and give other roads an increased rate. It is a di- 
rect attack on the roais of the West and South. That is the 
fact of the matter and all there is of it, and it was done without 
any investigation at all into the matter, and we can not explain 


it. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. You do not know why it is rec- 
ommended? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. We do not know. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Ido not intend here 
at this time to go into any argument on the matter. I do rot 
care to discuss the rate here to-day or the equities in the case, 
but the gentleman wanted to know by what authority-—— 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. Not by what authority; that was 
not the question. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. You wanted the rea- 
son. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. Certainly, the reason for the ex- 
ercise of the authority. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Here is the fact: that 
these same railroads are carrying every other kind of supplies 
for the Government at 50 per cent. 

Mr. SEERLEY. Is not that another reason why they should 
not carry the mails at any lower rate than they do? 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, it is very evident 
that the committee have given the matter no further considera- 
ticn than as to the authority of Congress to make the reduction. 
As to that, I am willing to accept the responsibility if only satis- 
fied as to the justness of the proposed action. I find that the 
proposed reduction applies to certain roads located chiefly in the 
South, some in the West, which have received land grants. I 
shall take for consideration the one nearest me and with which 
I am most familiar, the Mobile and Ohio, running from Mobile 
to Cairo, Ill., a distance of 495 miles. It received a grant and 
was built before the war, and was wrecked by the results of 
the war. It is now a struggling road, the stock being worth 
very little. It is operated to the general satisfaction of the peo- 
pie of the country through which itruns. Its officers have their 
respect and g will. Its president is a wise, just, and honor- 
able man, eminent asa railroad manager. He has filed with 
the committee a letter protesting against the proposed reduc- 
tion, and declaring that upon it the pay will be less than the 
cost of the service. 

I find that the road is paid $40,676.38 annually for carrying 
daily mails over its whole line, say $82.08 a mile. The New 
York Central is paid $944,197.94 for carrying the mails between 
New York and Buffalo, a distance of miles, say $1,681.79 a 
mile. Of course it carries much more mail than the other, but 
its profit is immeasurably greater. To begin, it is paid $1 to 
ca ry a ton of mail matter a certain distance, while the Mobile 
and Ohio is paid now only 80 cents for carrying the same weight 
the same distance. The Government gives to the New York 
Central a hundred tons of mail matter where it gives one ton to 
the Mobile and Ohio, yet it costs about as much to haul a mail 
car one-fourth loaded as to haul it full for four times the com- 
pensation. 

Yet the committee propose to leave the largely paid road un- 
touched, and to reduce the other still further. If they will pro- 
duce any reasonable evidence going to show that the land-grant 
roads are paid too much, I will vote for the reduction and trust 
to the justice of the House for similar action as to the other 
roads, but I will not be used, in the absence of all reason, to make 
an unjust discrimination against the roads of the section least 
able to bear reduction. 


I understand a member of the committee as proposing to cut 
the knot by an all-round 10 per cent reduction, bringing land- 
grant roads to 70 per cent and other roads to 90 per cent of ex- 
isting full compensation. There is no excuse for any such blind 
action. It will leave the roads in some sections too poorly paid; 
in others extravagantly compensated. Let us have a careful in- 
vestigation, an intelligent report, and action to do justice in each 
case, 


Cane Sugar—A New Industry for California, 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANTHONY CAMINETTI, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 8, 1892. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9089) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agriculture for the year ending June 30, 
1893— 


Mr. CAMINETTI said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In support of the provision of the bill now un- 
der consideration placing it in the discretion of the Secretary 
of Agriculture to make experiments in the planting of sugar 
cane, and the production of sugar therefrom, on the reclaimed 
swamp lands of either the Sacramento or San Joaquin Valley, 
in California, I desire to submit the reasons that prompted me 
to offer the suggestion in the Committee on Agriculture. 

While considering the financial necessities of the Department 
of Agriculture for the next fiscal year, the item appropriating 
money to continue experiment: for existing sugar stations was 
carefully examined. 

It appeared at the hearing thereon that at least one station 
would discontinued at the end of this year, the object of its 
location having been accomplished. It further appeared that 
at the station in Florida remarkable success was obtained in both 
quality and quantity of production. While Prof. Willey was 
stating the probable cause thereof the fact developed that the 
experiments had been made on reclaimed swamp lands of a like 
character with thousands of acres situated in the valleys men- 
tioned. 

This induced me to enter them for the coming vacancy. 

I rely upon the qualities of our soil and existing favorable 
conditions to justify the action of the committee. I have inves- 
tigated the climatic characteristics of Florida and find many 
points of resemblance with those of California. This accounts 
for the success both have attained in the cultivation of citrus 
and other fruits. 

I quote a few extracts from a report on the Florida sugar 
fields: 

It was altogether beyond belief at first, that anyoneshould be wildenough 
to talk of turning the Fiorida sand into cane juice. But the rumor came 
from many quarters, and at length, after an interval of a year or two, came 
the report that sugar had actually been raised in Florida. The objection [ 
sometimes heard urged, that occasional frosts would injure the cane, was 
of no moment; for sugar has long been profitably raised in Louisiana, wheic 
they not only have heavy. frosts, but have also thick ice, and sometimes snow. 

This offers our people encouragement, as it tends to demon- 
strate that success awaits its cultivation in California. 

The beet-root sugar industry is an established fact with us 
already; and there is no doubt in my mind that the experiment 
to be inaugurated will fare equally well, 

The policy of the Government in granting a libsral bounty to 
the sugar-producer commits us to prone effort in hastening the 
time when the home market may be entirely supplied from our 
own plantations. 

In furtherance of which purpose sciences and skill should be 
directed toward the discovery of methods to cheapen the cost of 
cultivation and augmenting the product within the present field 
of operations. 

As our home consumption, in addition to the domestic product, 
calls for large importations of foreign sugar, thus crediting 
other nations in our trade relations with many millions of dol- 
lars annually, it is obviously sound public policy to extend this 
field of research in new regions. 

The success of the proposed experiment will introduce a new 
branch of agriculture on the Pacitic coast, yielding a ready reve- 


nue and adding to the locality suited to its cultivation by the 
establishment of factories giving employment to many people. 

I will print with my remarks a letter addressed to me by 4 
former sugar-planter in Louisiana. 
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THE RISE AND GROWTH OF SUGAR-CULTURE IN LOUISIANA. 
The Hon. ANTHONY CAMINETTI: 


My D8&AR SiR: At your request I will attempt to furnish you with an 
account ef the method of planting and cultivating sugar cane in Louisiana. 
As, under your exertions, an attemptis to be made to introduce this culture 
into your section of California, the process in Louisiana will be that that 
should be followed in your State to insure success. 

A few words relative to the introduction of sugar-cane culture into the 
United States may be interesting, for it is one of the most romantic features 
in the history of agriculture in America. 

In 1757, while Louisiana was under the Spanish domination, some priests 
brought a few stalks of sugar cane from San Domingo to New Orleans. 
They were planted, and after becoming acclimated grew well. In a few 
years there was cane enough grown in Louisiana to begin the manufacture 
of sirup. Owing to the imperfect knowledge of clarification the cane juice 
would not granulate. The nearest to sugar it would come was a heavy 
black waxy mass, not unlike the Mexican peloncillas of to-day. Bur in 1792 
a prominent Louisiana indigo planter, Etienne Boré, determined toattempt 
the making of sugar on a large scale. He planted 100 acres in cane, and 
consulted the ablest chemists of France as to the best method of relieving 
the cane juice of the impurities that had prevented its granulation. He 
caused @ heavy mill to be built, with heavy iron rollers to crush the cane, 
and, in fact, expended #35,000 in gold, then a large sum of money, in prepar- 
ing to make his first crop of sugar. 

It was an anxious day for Boré, when the six great cast iron kettles in his 
batterie were filled with juice and boiled down ready to granulate, failure 
meant ruin tohim. With the greatest care he clarified the juice with sul- 
phur and lime. As it boiled down, lower and lower, he took a ladleful of 
the thickening mass and poured it into 4 cold iron pan, and to his inexpress- 
ible joy saw it begin to grain! The planters from all the countryside were 
there to see the triumph or defeat of the greatest enterprise Louisiana has 
ever undertaken. ‘Gentlemen,’ said M. Boré, ‘‘you see the sugar grains?” 
And soit did. The crop of that year—heavy and imperfect as it was, sold 
for $12,000 gold. And so began the sugar-cane culture in America. 

It progressed rapidly. Every year improvements were added, until in 
1860-61 Louisana made 459,000 hogsheads of sugar, weighing each 1,250 pounds. 

The cane grown in Louisiana andthe kind that will have to be planted in 
California to make the culture successful is of two varieties, the red and rib- 
bon cane, so-called because it is striped in green and red. The great Tahiti 
cane of the Hawaiian Islands, called with us in Louisiana the Otahite cane, 
grows well, but does not fully mature. So it is not advisable to attempt its 
introduction into California. 

Sugar cane is grown by yan the stalk. There isno seed such as sor- 
ghum produces. The land for cane must first be well broken Ups and then 
laid off in shallow furrows, from6 to7 feetapart. Intothese,if the planting 
is to be in the fall, are laid stalks of cane,7 or 8 feet long, the ends —e 
ping about a foot, which are covered 4 or 5 inches deep with earth. When it 
begins to get warm in the spring some of this earth is scraped off, to allow 
the sun to hasten the starting of the mainstalk, which comes from the ‘‘eye”’ 
of each joint of the planted cane. When the “eye” has started one long, 
slender shoot, and it has grown about 15inches high, a host of other shoots, 
called “ suckers,’’ follow, till it isso thick thatin a good stand of cane it is 
impossible for a man to ride down one of these 7-feet-wide rows on horse- 
back. 

If the crop is not to be planted until spring, however, it is ‘‘ windrowed” 
or “matted.” In “windrowing” the canes of three or four rows are cut- 
sown—laid lengthwise ina row, and lightly covered over first with the blades 
that have fallen off—for a stalk of sugar cane is covered with blades just as 
is a stalk of Indian corn or sorghum—and then a furrow is run alongside of 
the ‘‘windrow”’ of piled canes, and the earth is heaped up over the mass of 
“trash” to keep it in place. In taking the canes out of this windrow in the 
spring great care must be exercised not to break off the “buds” or ‘‘eyes”’ 
that by this time have started to grow. They are planted just as is the fall 
crop, except that the covering is not quite so deep. 

‘*Matlaying”’ cane is piling it lengthwise in heaps a foot or two deep, of 
any desired size, and covering them with cane blades and earth, as in 
‘“‘windrowing.’’ Both methods are practiced in Louisiana, and each has its 
advocates and believers. 

If planted in the autumn, it is sown in November. If in the spring, in 
March or the last of February. It is worked just as corn is, by mys. and 
hoeing, to keep down the weeds and grass. About July 1 it is hilled up, 
and not touched again until it is ready to be cut to be ground, which is 
generally about November 1. Sugar mills, the making of sugar, and the 
best machinery are matters outside of the purview of this article. 

In Louisiana the cane makes three crops from one planting. The first 
year’s growth produces the most sugar, and is known as “plant cane;’’ the 
second as first year’s stubble; and the third as second year’s stubble or sec- 
ond year’s ‘‘rattoons.’’ The second and third year’s growths are usually 
the part of the crop that supplies the seed cane. Generally 1 acre will fur- 
nish seed enough for 5, if the stand has grown as thick and heavy asit should, 
in good alluvial land. 

Since the war the culture of sugar has been upon scientific principles to a 
degree never dreamed of under the best days of the slaveryrégime. Bythe 
addition of inexpensive chemical fertilizers to the soil the crop has been 
about doubled. The yield now is, in afairly good season, from 2,500 to 3,500 
pounds of sugar to the acre, which with the bounty makes a good crop. It 
is estimated that it costs 20 per cent of the value of the crop to grow and 
take it off. Of course by bad management it can be made to cost one-half, 
but I am speaking of instances where the planter is out of debt and knows 
his business. 

l should think the best method to be pursued in California, granting that 
cane can be grown there under conditions that will make it a staple crop, 
would be the central factory system. Formerly every sugar plantation had 
to maintain its own mill and plant for manufacturing the crop. 

To avoid the expense to each planter of maintaining a separate establish- 
ment the central factory plan has been adopted, with great profit to the 
owner and the planter. The plan is extremely simple. A central sugar- 
house is constructed. Its owner buys the cene grown by his neighbors for 
miles up and down the river or bayous (for ubout all the sugar plantations 
in the State are on never-failing nayigable streams). It is paid for on de- 
livery. The production varies from 20 to 28 tons totheacre. Sothe value of 
the crop thus sold is at once realized. When the crop is sold in this way the 
grower has no more trouble about it. Hecan always get employment, if he 
wishes it, in helping someone else to take off his crop, or at the central factory, 
wherea heavy force is always needed, as the work goes on day and night, when 
‘erinding”’ or sugar-making is once begun until the entire crop is made up. 
One of the most successful central factories in Louisiana is that on the 
lower part of Bayou Lafourche, which belongs to Hon. E. D. WHITE, United 
States Senatorfrom that State. Senator G1sson, of Louisiana, isalsoasugar 

lanter, and Hon. ANDREW PRICE, from the Third Congressional district, 
fs intercsted in fifteen sugar plantations, worth at least $2,000,000. 

This central-factory idea has been of the greatest benefit to the small land- 
owners or lessees. A farmer can have, say, 10 acres of sugar cane to sell 
each year, even if he has but 20 acres of land. By planting a little over 3 
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acres each year he will always havethat much. If it averages 20 tons, which 
is the lowest average, he willreceive afairsum. It has been nomore trouble 
to grow thanthatmuchcorn. Anold negro woman, aservant on the writer’s 
mother’s plantation before the war, with one mule and a grandson of 18 and 
granddaughter 17, sold the crop made by the three for $1,200, besides having 
grown a very valuable market garden, which included 400 bushels of Irish 

otatoes, which were out of the ground in the St. Louis and Chicago mar- 

ets by April 30. 

Many great fortunes are annually made in sugar-growing. One of the 
finest equipped and most valuable plantations in Louisiana is that known 
as ‘‘Evan Hall,” owned by the McCall brothers. It produced last year 3,480,- 
000 pounds of white clarified and cut loaf sugar. The crop, with tne bounty, 
brought something over $220,000. The largest crop made on any single place 
last year was grown on “Belle Alliance,” a famous sugar plantation on the 
Latourche. It was a little over 6,000,000 pounds. Governor Warmoth cleared 
$120,000 on his crop. Crops with a profit of from #25,000 to 850,000 were com- 
mon. If Congress will but quit tinkering with the sugar question and leave 
it as it is, I see no reason why California should not add to her already enor- 
mous agricultural resources that of sugar planting. The soil, climate, and 
other condititions, particularly on the river bottoms of the rivers in your 
district and on lands in Mr. Bowers’s district are so nearly like those of 
Louisiana, as I found by careful investigation and comparison of the data 
in the Department of Agriculture, that an intelligent test of the Louisiana 
cane will, I am certain, result in success. 

There is an unfailing rule, however, in regard to determining the climatic 
area of sugar cane. It will grow and mature wherever oranges, lemons, cit- 
rons, and kindred fruitsripen. It is the opinion of that eminent meteorol- 
ogist, Prof. Cleveland Abbé, who has given a lifetime to meteorological 
studies and investigations, that wherever the citrus family, which com- 
prises oranges and cognate fruits flourish, there the conditions are favor- 
able for the acclimation and culture of sugar cane. As this family of fruits 
attains in California to a remarkble size and flavor, it is proper to assume 
that the other concomitant member of the acclimated group, viz, sugar 
cane, would giv® equally favorable results. 

Sugar cane recuires, like the orange and all the citrus family, a good allu- 
vial soil, or a soil produced from decomposed vegetable matter. Thesecon- 
ditions you have on your rivers toa most favorable degree. Hence, the 
conclusions arrived at as to the growth of cane are fully justified by all the 
natural conditions in soil and climate of your section of California. 


Very respectfully, 
WM. HUGH ROBARTS. 


The Subtreasury Subject. 


REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JOHN DAVIS, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 5, 1892. 

An adverse report having been made by the Committee on Ways and Means 
on House bills 4773 and 6660, to establish a system of subtreasuries— 

Mr. DAVIS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This country is in a state of unrest. To prove 
this one has only to look into the common newspapers of the day. 
One only has to look around him and to observe what is daily 
going on in every city and hamlet; in every schoolhouse, and 
around every fireside on the wide prairies, and in the nooks and 
valleys of the forests and among the mountains. Indeed, Mr. 
Speaker, we have evidence of unrest nearer at hand, by observ- 
ing the presence of the new members upon this floor. 

The Fifty-first Congress was Republican, with a Republican 
Speaker, and a good working majority of orthodox Republicans. 
Ths present House is nearly three to one opposed to that party. 
Such a change at a single election could only come from a de- 
termined dissatisfaction and a general unrest among the p2ople. 
This change did not come from any fixed preference of the 
people for our modern Democracy as compared with modern 
Republicanism. The fact is, the twoold parties differ very little 
except in name. On the subject of silver coinage, Democrats 
and Republicans vote on both sides, regardless of party lines. 
On the tariff, Republicans adhere to the McKinley law. Demo- 
crats loudly condemn that law, but, during an eight months 
session, with a Democratic Speaker and an overwhelming Demo- 
cratic majority, they have not even considered in this House a 
bill to repeal the tariff law of 1890. Weeks and months have 
been spent boring gimlet holes in it, by means of free wool, fres 
tin, and free cotton-ties, but no serious effort has been made to 
repeal the law itself. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion the widespread unrest uf the peo- 
ple of this country is more deeply seated than amere imaginary 
difference of the two old parties on tariT and free coinage. It 
has its cause in a lack of money in circulation, causing widespread 
distress among the people. in the East men are tramping in 
search of employment, or are on strike against overwork and 
under pay. In business circles bankruptcies are common and in- 
creasing; and in the Western agricultural States men are losing 
their homes with distressing 1 apidity from too much taxation and 
too little money. Corporations, speculators, trusts, ani com- 
bines in numberless forms have their way in everything, and 
seem in a fair way, if not checked, to acquire all property at the 
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expense of the people. Hence the manifest and widespread un- 
rest of the people. 

The first result of this unrest has been to oustthe sinners who 
held power in the last Congress. The next will be to oust their 
successors, unless it is believed that Democrats will grant a re- 
lief which has so long been refused by Republicans. 

In the mean time the people have been formulating for them- 
selves means of relief. They have been devising plans of relief 
from heavy taxation and dearth of money. They have been de- 
vising means of relief from speculators, trusts, combines, and 
corporations... Among the means of relief planned and proposed 
by the farmers of the West and the planters of the South is 
known as the “‘ subtreasury plan.” It is designed to placemore 
money in circulation and to eliminate the speculator from the 
dealings between producers and consumers. It is designed to 
enlist the power and wealth of the Government on the side of the 
people, and to protect them from the wiles of the powerful and 
the unscrupulous. Thereare many forms and phasesof the sub- 
treasury plan. Someof them are not new. They areall worthy 
of careful consideration. Though differing in details, they all 
embody ageneral principle which can not be too carefully studied 
and understood. 

The enemies of the farmers’ movement never tire of attacking 
and misrepresenting the subtreasury plan of storing the prod- 
ucts of the plantations and farms until needed for consumption. 
They forget or ignore the fact that the principle of the subtreas- 
ury plan is already adopted and successfully practiced for the 
benefitof bankers, buljionists, importers, manufacturers, and spec- 
ulators. It is only when the producers of wealth are to be bene- 
fited that the kicking begins. 

1. National bankers deposit bondsin the United States Treas- 
ury and receive for them currency at 1 per cent per annum, 
which they use as money in their business. The bonds in the 
Treasury are protected from theft and loss by the Government. 
They are housed without cost to the owners, and yield gold in- 
terest to the bankers. The 1 per cent bank currency is loaned 
to the bankers on twenty years’ time, renewable when due if the 
bankers desire it. This is the bankers’ subtreasury plan. It is 
for the benefit of bankers only, enabling them to speculate on 
the community, collecting six to ten prices on their currency 
loans as compared with the annual cost of the currency to them. 
This is not condemned as a visionary scheme nor as unconstitu- 
tional, but, on the other hand, it is lauded as ‘‘ the best banking 
system the worldever saw!” For the bankers it is afamous sys- 
tem. It has made millionaires of bankers and paupers of other 
people. 

2. The owners of gold and silver coin and bullion deposit their 
commodities in the Government warehouses or vaults, built at 
great cost by the Government, and carefully guarded night and 
day by relays of men in the pay of theGovernment. The bullion 
and coin are guaranteed against theft and loss without charge 
to the owners and without limit as to time. On this coin and 
bullion are issued certificates totheir full value, which the own- 
ers use as money without interest These certificates of deposit 
are also made legal tender to the Government for all dues and 
taxes. This is the “‘subtreasury plan” of the bullionists. It is 
largely practiced, and is considered a famous success. It is for 
the special benefit of the rich ownersof gold and silver coin and 
bullion, with incidental benefit to the people. 

3. Importers of dry goods and other commodities on which 
tariff duties are due find ready for their goods Government ware- 
houses, built and guarded at great cost by the General Govern- 
ment. In these warehouses are depusited all imported, duty- 
paying goods. The goods may remain in these Government 
depositories for long periods, at small cost for storage. During 
this time the duty is not paid. The goods are at all times subject 
to the order of the importer, and, in case he determines to export 
his goods, he pays no duty whatever. This is the subtreasur 
plan of the importers. It is both practical and constitutional. 
In many cases the custom-houses are hundreds of miles inland, 
as at St. Louis, Atlanta, and many other places; and at many of 
these inland custom-houses the entire amount of duties collected 
does not equal the cost of running the houses. They are built 
and kept open by the General Government for the sole accommo- 
dation of a very few importers. This is a famous branch of this 
subtreasury plan for the benefit of importers, and is considered 
entirely constitutional. Were it for the benefit of agriculture 
the case might be different. 

4, The manufacturers of distilled spirits are protected by an 
import duty of $2 per gallon against foreign competition. By 
this means the organized and combined distillers of America 
are able to raise the price of whisky to about ten times its cost 
of manufacture. Whisky, which costs the distiller about 20 
cents per gallon, may be sold at $2 and upward. In consequence 
of this $2 per gallon protection the Government charges the dis- 
tiller 90 cents per gallon internal-revenue tax. As the protec- 





tion is immediate and perpetual, it would seem that the tax 
should be due and payable when the whiskyis made. But, prac- 
tically, this is notso. The Government permits the distiller to 
store his whisky for three years in his own warehouse without 
paying the tax. Thus the Government, by waiting for the tax, 
virtually loans to the distiller 90 cents per gallon, cash, on his 
20 cents’ worth of whisky for three years. If at the end of three 
years the distiller decides to export his goods, he pays no tax. 

e may thenimport or bring back his product. This makes 
the tax again due, but not yet payable, except at the option of 
the distiller. The whisky may then remain in the Government 
warehouse, built and guarded at great cost by the Government, 
with small cost to the distiller for storage. At the end of three 
years the distiller may ship his whisky to a Government ware- 
house on the Pacific coast, where it may remain another three 
years. All this time, amounting to twelve years, the distiller 
has the use of his 90 cents per gallon tax, and on his deposit of 
whisky, housed and guarded by the Government, he can borrow 
money from banks on the most favorable terms afforded to cus- 
tomers. Then, ultimately, if the distiller prefers to export and 
sell his whisky he never pays the tax at all. After waiting, 
and housing, and guarding the whisky for so many years in the 
hopes of collecting his revenue tax Uncle Sam remains empty- 
handed. This is the distiller’s subtreasury plan. It is both 
famous and successful. Who has been known to object to it on 
the ground of unconstitutionality? Thatall may become familiar 
with this subtreasury plan for the whisky ring, I submit the fol- 
lowing documents: 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. May 17, 1892.] 


Mr. TAYLOR of Illinois. Are you willing to allow the same tax on cotton, 
wheat, and corn that is allowed on whisky? 

Mr. DAVIS. Give them the same advantage that you give whisky and there 
will be no complaint. 

Mr. WATSON. We are willing to put cotton, corn, and wheat on exactly the 
same platform. 

Mr. Bowers. But you do not mean to say that you are in favor of taxing 
the wheat and cotton and corn of the farmers? 

Mr. WATSON. They already pay 75 per cent of all the taxes collected -———~ 

Mr. BOWERS. But not a direct tax on the wheat and corn they produce. 

Mr. WATSON. Why, the very millionaires who gather in to-day 75 per cent 
of all the products of our industries arising from the toil of our people are 
exempted from taxation absolutely. 

Mr. BOWERS. But you still sell your wheat without taxation where you can 
not sell whisky without paying the tax on it. 

Mr. WATSON. lL a“ this, Mr. Chairman: Cotton and corn and wheat are 
already taxed, and the —— who produce them are taxed. These people 
represent some of the best brawn and sinew of your land, some of the very 
best citizenry of this country, some of the very best manhood of all these 
United States. They think thisisa goodlaw. They think itwill give them 
relief. They think itis only fair and reasonable; and yet, instead of meet- 
ing them in a spirit of fairness, their measure is treated with contempt; they 
are kicked out of the land of legislation, and a bill whicha million farmers 
think is fair can not even get a report from the Committee on Ways and 
Means in a Democratic House. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be some misapprehension in re- 
as to the treatment of whisky. That product is worth, when made, about 

cents a gallon. The Government steps in, and by a duty on imports raises 
its value to $2 and upward. Incompensation for that the whisky man is sup- 
posed to pay 90 cents out of the #2 in the way of internal revenue. That is 
the way it starts. This whisky may be held for three years without paying 
that 90 cents ina warehouse built by this distiller and guarded by a United 
States officer. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. But not at the expense of the United States Government. 

Mr. a Perhaps not. Letthat go. Now, thigwhisky may be exported 
for a time. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Let me suggest to the gentleman that it is different from 
the Republican and Democratic parties in that it improves with age. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. DAVis. During this exportation this article is gaining in value by age. 
It returns then to a bonded warehouse. Now, itis ina Government ware- 
house, built by the Government. It may remain there from one to three 
yews, and still the internal-revenue tax is not paid. It may be sent across 
the continent and there kept also in a Government warehouse for another 
three years. We have nine years now since it was made, and it has been 
growing more valuable all the time. Then the distiller may conclude that 
he will export it, and if he does that he never pays the 90 cents at all. Inthe 
mean time he has had $2 a gallon protection during the whole of this time. 
If the Government will in some way, by subsidy or otherwise, raise the price 
of corn, wheat, or cotton 82 on every 20 cents’ worth, then we will pay 9 
cents internal revenue. Otherwise the cases are not the same. 

I find the following statement in a public o— in my district: 

“It is true that Uncle Sam does not build the distiller’s warehouse in 
which the liquor is first stored, and we do not know that anyone so claims; 
but after the first three years it may be exported without pay tax. When 
reimported it may be stored three years longer in Government warehouses, 
after which it may be shipped across the continent and again enjoy another 
three years’ respite from tax payment in aGovernment warehouse. The 
law on the subject is clear, and was quoted at length in the Tribune of Octo- 
ber 15, 1891.” 

If these statements are true, all the facts should be taken into account 
when discussing the subject. 


TESTIMONY OF WHISKY DEALERS. 


In 1880 there was an overproduction of whiskies all over the United States. 
The distillers and wholesale dealers were greatly embarrassed, their product 
being permitted by law to remain in bond only three years. Congress, in 
order to relieve their distress and remedy the difficulty, enacted a law per- 
mitting the e rtation of whiskies to foreign lands, toremain there as long 
as desired by the owners, then to be reimported to this country subject to 
the same taxation as if they had remained at home and been taken out of 
bond at the end of three years. These whiskies have made two sea voyages 
and are greatly benefited by them. We recommend them to the trade as 
strictly pure, well-matured, and desirable for medicinal purposes.—4A. i. 
Dreyfus & Co., wholesale liquor dealers, Kansas City, Mo. 














THE LAW ON THE SUBJECT. 


I call special attention to the law establishing the whisky sub- 
treasury, as it was enacted on purpose “to relieve the distress 
and to remedy the difficulties” of ‘‘the distillers and wholesale 
dealers. ” 

Section 2500 of the United States Revised Statutes reads as 
follows: 

Upon the reimportation of articles once exported, of the growth, product, 
or manufacture of the United States, upon which no internal tax has been 
assessed or ~ or upon which such tax has been paid and refunded by al- 
lowance or drawback, there shall be levied, collected, and paid a duty equal 
to the tax imposed by the internal-revenue laws upon such articles. 

Section 2958 provides as follows: 

Cellars-and vaults of stores for storage of wines and distilled spirits only 
* * * may, at the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, be consti- 
tuted bonded warehouses for the storage of such articles under the same 
regulations and conditions required in the storage of other merchandise. 

Section 2962 is as follows: 

Any merchandise subject to duty, with the exception of perishable arti- 
cles, also gunpowder and other explosive substances, except firecrackers, 
which shall have been duly entered and bonded for warehousing, in con- 
formity with existing laws, may be deposited, at the option of the owner, 
importer, consignee, or agent, at his expense and risk, in any public ware- 
house owned or leased by the United States, or in the private warehouse of 
the importer, the same being used exclusiv-ly for the storage of ware- 
housed merchandise of his own importation or to his consignment, or in 
a private warehouse used by the owner, occunant, or lessee as a general 
warehouse for the storage of warehoused mere:andise; such place of stor- 
age to be designated on the warehouse entry at the time of entering such 
merchandise at the custom-house. 

Section 2970 read as follows: 

Any merchandise deposited in bond in any public or private bonded ware- 
house may be withdrawn for consumption within one year from the date of 
original importation on payment of the duties and charges to which it may 
be subject by law at thetime of such withdrawal; and after the expiration 
of one year from the date of original importation, and until the expiration of 
three years from such date, any merchandise in bond may be withdrawn for 
consumption on payment of the duties assessed on the original entry and 
charges, and an additional duty of 10 per cent of the amount of such duties 
and charges. 

You will observe that section 2958 makes wines aad spirits sub- 
ject to precisely the same rules, regulations, and conditions as 
other merchandise, and hence they will come under the same 
rules with respect towithdrawal. But the thing does not neces- 
sarily stop here. Section 2971 makes another loophole, as fol- 
lows: 

Any merchandise which may be deposited in public store or bonded ware- 
house may be withdrawn by the owner for exportation to foreign countries, 
or may be transshipped to any part of the Pacific or Western coast of the 
United States at any time before the expiration of three years from the date 
of original importation; such goo4s, on arrival at a Pacitic or Western port, 
to be subject to the same rules and regulations as if originally imported 
there. * * * Merchandise withdrawn for exportation shall besubject only 
to payment of such storage and charges as may be dus thereon. 

It will be seen that by reshipping from one port to another 
three years’ of storage is gained by every move if desired; and 
also that the two sea voyages, which had so benefited the goods 
of the Kansas City liquor dealer, are amply provided for by law. 
Of course, there is no paternalism in this, as there would be in a 
law favorable tofarmers. But, soberly, one of these days when 
farmers learn to stand together and vote together, what they de- 
mand will be ‘‘ constitutional,’ and what they want will be granted 
as readily as favors are now granted to whisky men and bankers. 

This subtreasury plan for whisky men has been in practice a 
dozen years and more. It has beenof great benefit tothe indus- 
try which it fosters. Noone has questioned its constitutionality. 
The whisky subtreasury plan is a famous scheme! 

5. There are also subtreasury plans in operation in connec- 
tion with the products of agriculture, but not for the benefit of 
farmers and pianters. . Ata given time of the year the wheat 
crop is harvested, thrashed, and prepared for market. It is de- 
signed to meet the wants of consumers during the entire year. 
But consumers are not able to buy and hold their year’s supply 
of bread. They must purchase by piecemeal from day to day 
as their wants arise. Neither can the farmers hold their crops 
and sell as consumption requires. Here, then, is a want tobe 
met. The speculator steps in with his elevators and warehouses 
and fills the vacancy. He buys as cheaply as possible from the 
farmers who can nothold. He then houses and holds, and finally 
sells as high as possible to consumers who can not wait when their 
wantsoccur. This is the speculator’s “‘subtreasury plan or some- 
thing better.” The speculator is frequently a banker, who gets 
his money at 1 per cent per annum from the Government; or he 
may use the money of depositors without interest. Sometimes 
he is only the partner of a bank, and divides his profits with the 
banker in order to get money on easy terms. The speculator, 


in appearance, builds his own warehouses and elevators, but he | 


charges up the entire cost of construction, insurance, and oper- 
ating expenses to the farmers and planters when he buys their 
grain and cotton, and then again tothe consumers when he sells. 
In fact, having things entirely in his own power, by pools, trusts, 
and combines, he buys at half price and sells at double price. 
With one hand he holds a tight grip on the producers; with the 
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other he fleeces the consumers. And in order to quiet his con- 
science he obeys the Christian precept to not let his ‘‘ left hand 
know what his right hand doeth.” This ‘‘subtreasury plan or 
something better,” for the benefit of speculators, is practiced in 
various forms by them when handling wheat, corn, cotton, pork, 
beef, and every important product of the farms, plantations, 
mines, and factories. It works well for the speculators. They 
become millionaires through its operations, but it is hard on 
producers and°*consumers. The entire community suffers, and 
industrious men and women become bankrupts and paupers. 

6. A better plan should be found. Why may not farmers and 
planters ask the General Government to furnish warehouses and 
elevators in which to store a portion of the grain and cotton 
crops, in order to hold them from the markets until needed by 
consumption? It is not proposed that the entire crop be housed 
and held, nor even the entire surplus, in order to get specula- 
tive prices, as the speculators now do, but only to hold a part 
of the surplus, that the remainder of the surplus may go into 
market at fair prices. The producers should not, as now, be 
compelled to sell at half price, nor should consumers be com- 
pelled to pay double price., The new plan must eliminate the 
speculator, and bring producers and consumers face to face. Let 
the one receive what the other pays; and let one pay only what 
the other receives. In that way the exchanges become a bless- 
ing and both parties are benefited. 

7. It is also claimed that when the farmers’ and planters’ grain 
or cotton is stored in the Government warehouses, the Gov- 
ernment shall loan money to the owners, amounting to part of 
the value of the stored products, taking the certificates of de- 
posit as security for the loans. The certificates theinselves will 
not be money, but the money used shall be the usual legal-tender 
money of the country, the certificates figuring only as security 
for the loans. Nor is it designed that the loans of Government 
money shall be carried to such an extent as to unduly inflate the 
currency of the country. It will be observed that only a portion 
of the surplus of crops will be deposited, and that loans are to 
be made only on a part of the value of the deposits. Then, 
as the volume of the currency approaches $50 per capita and 
money becomes plentiful, men will find it easy to borrow of each 
other. Those who sell early can loan to those who hold longer 
and sell later, and Government loans will cease entirely. But 
as matters are now, it issurely not unreasonable nor unjust that 
the farmers and planters of this country should ask and receive, 
on deposit of good security, loans of money on as easy terms as 
bankers and whisky men receive them. This is a subtreasury 
plan which may be instituted in accordance with the pla‘form 
of the People’s party. It is neither unjust, unreasonable, un- 
constitutional, nor impracticable. It is carrying out the present 
policy of the Government, which has long been practiced for the 
benefit of bankers, bullionists, whisky men, and importers. it 
is a plan which will entirely and promptly deliver the producers 
and consumers of the country out of the hands of the speculators, 
who are driving the people into the direst distress and the coun- 
try into the vortex of danger and ruin. 

8%. There is another plan, somewhat simpler, which might 
gradually afford relief. It must come through a large increase 
of the currency. Suppose that for a time the national taxation 
of the people should mostly cease, and that the running ex- 
penses of the National Government should be defrayed by new 
issues of Treasury notes. Let this plan continue until the vol- 
ume of the money reaches $59 per capita of the population, not 
counting lawful reserves in banks and other lawful depositories, 
nor the present bank currency, which should, as fast as practi- 
cable, be retired. With this increase of money and the tempo- 
rary relief from tax burdens farmers and planters can build 
their own warehouses and elevators, and can loan money to each 
other without calling on the Government for loans. The pro- 
ducers and consumers of this Republic do not seek special favors, 
but they do ask, and in justice they ought to receive, even- 


handed justice at the hands of their Government. 


But why do I thus speak and why do our people thus talk? 
This whole scheme of justice to the working people is pronounced 
wild and visionary by men in high places. It is called imprac- 
ticable, and branded as ‘‘ unconstitutional” by the great leaders 
of society. 

In reply to these statements, Mr. Speaker, I desire tosay that 
it is not the first time in history that men in high places have 
been wrong. The same class of wise men were just as certain 
that the steam engine, the steamship, the railroad train, the tel- 
egraph, and a thousand other practical appliances of civilization 
were wildand visionary. They evensaid that therecould not be 
a government without a king; that capital should own labor, 
and that chattel slavery was ‘‘ as old as the world and universal 
as man,” and hence could not be abolished. Yet in ail these 
cases the common working people and the logic of events have 
proven the ‘‘ wise men” fo be wrong. 
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As to the constitutionality of the subtreasury plan and other 
just and reasonable means of relief, it may be said that the good 
old Constitution of the United States is very much as Napoleon 
said of Providence. That famous warrior, after several years of 
practical observation, came to the conclusion that “‘ Providence 
is always on the side of the heaviest artillery.” So it may be 
said in America, ‘‘ The Constitution is usually on the side of the 
most votes.” When the people of America favored chattel 
slavery the Constitution did not stand in the way, and the high- 
est court in the land said amen. When the sentiment of the 
country changed, the Constitution agreed tothe change. There 
is nothing like the power of public opinion. 

A constitution which permits subtreasury plans, with loans and 
gifts of money to bankers, bullionists, whisky men, and others, 
surely will not object to similar plans for the benefit of the com- 
mon people. What ths people of this country urgently need 
and earnestly demand will usually be found constitutional. When 
the common working people of the United States have agreed 
to organize themselves on the simple platform, ‘‘An injury to 
one is the concern of all,” and have learned to ‘‘stand together” 
and vote together in the elections, asking and voting for the 
men and measures they want, they will get them. But so long 
as the people permit themselves to be organized and bossed by 
their masters, and continue to vote for their enemies instead of 
their friends, they and their children will bs promptly and per- 
petually fleeced and robbed. It is said that the people of Scot- 
land have not been oppressed by the English Government as the 
Irish have been because the Scotch have formed the ugly habit 
of ‘‘standing together” for self-defense. The common working 
people of America must learn to ‘‘ stand together” in defense of 
their own interests. When they learn to work and vote solid 
for their own interests, as the bankers, whisky men, and specu- 
lators do, they will get what they want every time; and the 
grand old Constitution, like Barkis, will be entirely willing. 

Another plan embodying the subtreasury principle is known 
as Government loans onrealestate. Instead of loans of.money on 
the products of land, the land itself is pledged to the Govern- 
ment as security for loans. The money is in no sense based on 
the land. The value of the money rests on the quality of legal 
tender and on receivability in the Government revenues. This 
maintains its par value with coin, and the land only serves the 
purpose of security for the loans. A m>st successful experiment 
of this phase of the subtreasury plan was tested in the colony of 
Pennsylvaniaduring a period of iorty years, commencing in 1723. 
It came to an end through an act of the British Parliament de- 
priving the Pennsylvania paper money of the quality of legal 
tender. Being called before a committee of Parliszaent, Dr. 
Franklin describes the Pennsylvania land-loan syscem as fol- 
lows: 

Pennsylvania, before it made any paper money, was totally stripped of 
its gold and silver, though they had from time to time, like the neighboring 
colonies, agreed to take gold and silver coins at higher numinal valueg, in 
hopes of drawing money into and retaining it for the {internal use of the prov- 
ince. During that weak practice silver got up by degrees to 8s. 9d. per ounce 
* * * jong before paper money was made. * * * The difficulties for want 
of cash were accordingly very great, the chief yore of the trade being carried 
on by the extremely inconvenient method of barter, when, in 1723, paper 
money was first made there (in Pennsylvania), which gave new life to busi- 
ness, promoted greatly the settlement of the new lands (by lending small 
sums to beginners on easy interest, to be paid by installments), whereby the 


province has so greatly increased in inhabitants that the export from thence 
thither [to England] is now more than tenfold what it then was. 


Franklin was defending his system of paper money and loans | 


to individuals before the British Parliament, as the Alliance 
men are now defending the same system before the plutocrats of 
America. Dr. Franklin continued as follows: 


It seems hard, therefore, to draw all their real money from them and then 
refuse them the poor privilege of using paper instead. * * * The English 
bank bills being payable in cash upon sight by the drawer is. indeed, a cir- 
cumstance that can not attend the colony bills, for the reason just above 
mentioned, their bullion being drawn from them by the British trade; but 
the legal tender being substituted in its place is rather a greater advantage 
to the a he need not be at the trouble of going to a particular 
bank or banker to demand the money. 


Governor Pownall, colonial governor of Massachusetts, discuss- 
ing the subject in hand, said: 


I will venture tosay that there never was a wiser or better measure—never 
one calculated to serve the interests of an increasing country; that there 
never was a Measure more steadily pursued or more faithfully executed for 
forty years together than the loan office in Pennsylvania, founded ani ad- 
ministered by the assembly of that province. 


Peter Cooper, of New York, one of tho most intelligent and 


successful business men America ever produced, discussed the | 


colonial money as follows: 


These colonial notes being adopted by all the Colonies, led to an unex- 
— degree of prosperity, so at that when Franklin was brought be- 
ore the Parliament of Great Britain and questioned as to the cause of the 
wonderful prosperity growing up in the Colonies, he plainly stated that the 
cause was the convenience they found in exchanging their various forms ot 
labor one with another by the paper money which had been adopted; that 
this pe money was not only used in the payment of taxes, but in addi- 
tion it had been declared legal tender. It rose 2and 3 ~ cent above the par 


of gold and silver, as everybody preferred its use, e of its advantages 
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was its security against theft, as it could be easily carried and hidden, on 
account of its having no bulk, as all kinds of specie must necessarily have. 
After Franklin explained this to the British Government as the rea! cause 
of prosperity, they immediately passed laws forbidding the payment of 
taxes in that money. This produced such great inconvenience ani misery 
to the people that it was the principal cause of the Revolution. A far greater 
reason for a general uprising than the tea and stimp act was the taking 
away of the paper money. 


Sir Edmund Burke, one of the ablest, bravest, and best friends 
of the American colonies in the British Parliament, discussing 
American finances and taxation, April 14, 1774, said: 


Nothing in the history of mankind is like their progress. For my part I 
never cast my eye on their commerce, and their cultivated and commodious 
life, but they seem to me rather as nations grown to perfection through a 
long series of fortunate events, and a train of successful industry accumulating 
wealth in many centuries, than the colonies of yesterday—than a set of mis- 
erable ‘‘outcasts”’ a few years ago, not so much sent as thrown on tie bleak 
and barren shore of a desolate wilderness, 3,000 miles from all civilized inter- 
course. ‘ 


David Hume, England’s great historian, explains the cause of 
the wonderful prosperity of the colonies before the war as fol- 
lows: 


In our colony of Pennsylvania, the land itself, which is the chief cor- 
modity, is coined and passed into circulation. A planter, immediately ne 
purchases any land, can go to a public office and receive notes to the amount 
of half the value of his land, which notes he employs in payments, and they 
circulate through the colony by convention. To prevent the public from be- 
ing overwhelmed by this representative money there are two means em- 
ployed: First, the notes issued to any one planter must not exceed a certain 
sum, whatever may be the value of the land; secondly, every planter is 
obliged to pay back into the public office every year one-tenth of his notes. 
The whole is, of course, annihilated in ten years, after which it is again 
allowed him to take out new notes to half the value of the land. 


Rev. John Twells, of London, an able English writer, speaking 
of the American colonial finances, said: 


This was the monetary system under which the American colonists pros- 
pered to such an extent that Burke said of them, ‘‘ Nothing in the history of 
the world is like their progress.’’ It was a wise and beneficial system, and 
its effects were most conducive to the happiness of the people. Take the 
case of a family, industrious and enterprising, driven by persecution or mis- 
fortune to seek a refuge in the wilds of the New World. With their scanty 
means they purchase a tract of land. Many years of hard labor, privation, 
and anxiety would have been necessary to bring that family into a state of 
decent competency, had they been rer aired to purchase gold and silver by 
labor and by the produce of labor, be .«e they could effect the improvements 
of their property. But half the va) « of his land was advanced to the head 
of the family in notes, which circulated as money. With these notes hecould 
hire labor and purchase implements of husbandry and cattle; and thus, 
where, without these notes 1 acre could be cleared, cultivated, and stocked 
in a year, 10 would, by the assistance of the paper money advanced, be re- 
claimed from the forest and rendered productive. Thus hope entered the 
dwelling of the poor emigrant. 

Ten years found him with the whole of his debt to the Government dis- 
charged, the proprietor of ahappy home. And the kind hand ofa paternal 
government was stretched out still, to advance to him again one-half the 
increased value of his land, and thus enabled him toclear more of the forest, 
and to settle his children in new homes. Such was the system by which ‘a 
set of miserable outcasts” were converted, in a short space of time. into 
happy, contented, and prosperous colonists. 

* = - * * + : 

In an evil hour the British Government tookaway from America its ‘‘rep- 
resentative money,” commanded that no more paper “ bills of credit should 
be issued, that they should cease to be legal tender,”’ and collected the taxes 
in hard silver. This was in 1773. Now mark the consequences. This con- 
traction of the circulating medium paralyzed all the industrial energies 
of the people. Ruin seized upon these once flourishing colonies; the most 
severe distress was brought home to every interest and every family; discon- 
tent was urged on to desperation; till, at last, ‘‘ human nature,” as Dr. John- 
son phrases it, ‘‘arose and asserted its rights.’’ In 1775 the Congress first 
met in Philadelphia. In 1776 America became an independent state. 


It is replied to this description and history of a successful loan 
system by the Government to individuals, that Pennsylvinia was 
asmall and new country, and that the circumstances were favor- 
able to success. It is alleged that the same system would be a 
failure on a large seale in an old country with cotuplicated in- 
stitutions and interests, as is now the condition in tae United 
States. Tomeet thatobjection, I have prepared ard introduceed 
in this House a bill designed to give relief to industry by float- 
ing money from the United States Treasury throu,h the classes 
which need it most. It embodies the subtreasury ¢vincizle as 
to loans, but does not in terms eliminate the speculaior, except 
in the matter of loans. It is applicable to all mortgaged homes 
alike, in town and country. It puts more money in circulation, 
and enables the people to take care of themselves. This plan is 
designed for temporary use only, and is entitled: 


A bill for the relief of certain mortgage debtors, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That inall cases where any mortgage debtor to whom 
this act shall apply has failed or sha!l fail to pay his or her mortgage ded 
o> the interest thereon, according to contract, the sail debtor shall be deemed 
and held to be a bankrupt, and it shali not be lawful to collect such mort 
“ace debt by the usual methods of foreclosure uncer the laws of the several 
States, but the method of procedure and collection shall be as follows: 

tgEc. 2, That the creditor holding the mortgage shali procced in person, or 
by his agent or lawful representative,to the office of the register of deeds 
where the mortgage is recorded and there procure a correct abstract of title 
of the estate held by his mortga7ze, and a statement of the incumbranze cre 
ated by hisclaim or debt. The rozister of deeds shall certify to the correct 
ness of the said abstract and statement, and attach his seal and signature: 
Provided, That after examination the estate is found to be worth the full 
amount of the mortgage; and forthe purposes of the said examination the 
register of deeds, the county clerk, and the county treasurer of each county, 
respectively, are hereby constituted an appraisement board. 

Sec. 3. That it shall then be the duty of the creditor to proceed to the 
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county treasurer’s office, where the said abstract shall be placed permanently 
on file for future inspection. 

Sec. 4. That on presentation of the said certified abstract in the county treas- 
urer’s Office, it shall be the duty of the said county treasurer to issue in due 
form, on blanks prepared for the purpose, a draft for the amount of the~ 
mortgage debt, including interest and official fees to date, on the Treasurer 
of the United States. Said draft shall be examined by the county clerk and 
certified as correct by his official seal and signature. Said draft will then be 
due and payable by the Treasurer of the United States on demand of any law- 
ful holder of the same. It must contain an accurate description and location 
of the estate designated in the abstract, and the amount of the draft, when 
paid by the Treasurer of the United States, shall be charged up on his books 
against the real estate, creating a lawfullien onthesame. The debtor shall 
then be allowed twenty years’ time on the debt by paying interest promptly 
on the same semiannually atthe rate of 1 percent perannum. The county 
record “4 the mortgage shall be marked, ** Settled by the United States Gov- 
ernment.” 

Sxc. 5. That this procedure, herein set forth, shall be the only lawful way 
of collecting mortgage debts on real estate until the aggregate circulation 
of lawful money in the United States shall amount to #0 per capita of the 
population, not counting the lawful reserves in banks and other fixed and 
noncirculating deposits required by law. 

Sxc. 6. That after said aggregate of #50 per capita of the population shall 
have been reached the usual modes of legal procedure in the several States 
shall again become lawful, except at such times as the increase of popula- 
tion shall require further floating of new money to preserve the even un- 
fluctuating aggregate of $50 per capita, or as nearly <s it is practicable to 
approximate to said amount by a careful calculation based on all the facts 
and circumstances involved. 

Sec. 7. That this said means of relieving mortgage debtors and floating 
money shall not prevent other legitimate means of coining and issuing 
money in order to facilitate or aid inreaching and maintaining the aggregate 
and unfluctuating circulation herein mentioned; nor shall it be considered | 
a bar or hindrance to private parties who desire to settle their own debts in 
their own way by mutual consent. 

Src. 8. That to enable the Treasurer of the United States to meet the de- 
mands under this law, he is hereby authorized and directed to issue and pay 
out on demand a sufficient amount, from time to time, of United States 
Treasury notes, of the usual denominations, receivable by the United States 
Government for all dues and legal tender for all debts and taxes. And, in 
order to show the amount of money afloat and its relation to the number of 
population, it shall become the duty of the United States Treasurer to em- 
body in his monthly reports a careful calculation of the whole population at 
the end of each month, computed on the basis of known percentages of in- 
crease, and a statement of the money per capita afloat at the end of each 
month. These reports sent out monthly to the registers of deeds in the 
several counties of the United States shall be the authority indicating the 
mode of procedure in the collection of mortgage debts for the ensuing month. 

Sec. 9, That when any mortgage debt becomes due and payable it shall be 
the duty of the holder of the mortgage to proceed to collection within thirty 
days. If procedure is not commenced within the said thirty days, interest 
shall cease on the said mortgage on the day on which, by its terms, the debt 
became due and payable. 

Sec. 10. That this law shall be applicable to real estate occupied as indi- 
vidual or family homes, and to lands and lots occupied and used for personal 
and family support only. It shall not be applicable to unoccupied or unused 
lands. 

Sec. 11. That this act shall not apply to mortgage debts bearing date after 
its passage. 

Src. 12. That the county officers designated in thisact and assigned to cer- 
tain duties as United States officers shall be allowed reasonable compensa- 
tion for their services, the amount to be fixed by the United States Treasurer 
and to be paid by the creditor at the time of service. the said amount to be 
included in the draft on the United States Treasurer and charged up to the 
real estate as part of the deferred incumbrance: Provided, That in case the 
said county officers, or any one of them, shall fail or decline to act as herein 
directed, then, in that case, the Treasurer of the United States shall desig- 
nate and appoint one or more persons of the vicinage to take the place of the 
delinquent or delinquents in performing the duties herein set forth for the 
fees or charges designated by the United States Treasurer. 

Sec. 13. That before acting on behalf of the United States under the pro- 
visions of this act the appraisers of estates shall qualify as United States of- 
ficers by the usual oath of office. 

Src. 14. That this act shall take effect and be in force on and after its 
passage. 





This is a very simple and effective plan for the immediate re- 
lief of financial distress. It pays the debt in full, leaves the | 
debtor in good, hopeful condition, improves the financial condi- 
tion of the ccuntry at large, and gives to the Government the 
same security for loans which satisfied the money-loaners when 
the loanswere made. It does not necessarily create a single new 
officer or in any way concentrate the powers or complicate the | 
administration of the Government. In April, 1888, Senator 
Plumb said: 

The Treasury Department isin active partnership with the national banks. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has loaned to these banks over #61,000,000 of 
the public funds instead of buying bonds and saving interest. He has | 
chosen to do this and up to date the banks have been willing to receive the 


money. It cost them nothing and they could loan it to the people for current 
rates of interest. 


That being true, why may not a ‘‘ government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people ” go into a similar partnership 
with the people for the benefit of the people? This is a question | 
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for the people to answer. 
The Hon. THOMAS E. WATSON, of Georgia, has also intro- | 
dveed a bill as follows: 


A bill to establish a system of subtreasuries, and for other purposes. 


Be it evacted, etc., That there may be established in each of the counties of 
each of the States and Territories of the United States a branch of the 
Treasury Department of the United States, to be designated and known 
a8 & Subtreasury, as hereinafter provided. When one hundred or more citi- 
zens of any county in any State shall petition the Secretary of the Treasury 
requesting the location of a subtreasury in such county, and shall: First, 
present written evidence, duly authenticated by oath or affirmation of the 
county clerk and sheriff, showing that the average gross amount per annum 
of cotton, wheat, corn, oats, and tobacco produced and sold in that count 
for the last preceding two years exceeds the sum of $500,000 at current prices 





| the United States in his official reports. 
| case makes it imperative that an extended discussion be given 
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in said county at that time; second, present a good and sufficient bond for 
title to a suitable and adequate amount of lan’ to be donated to the Govern- 
ment of the United States for the location of the subtreasury buildings; and, 
third, a certificate of election showing that the site for the location of such 
subtreasury has been chosen by a popular vote of the citizens of that county, 
and also naming the manager of the subtreasury elected at said election for 
the purpose of taking charge of said subtreasury under such regulations as 
may be prescribed. it shall then and in that case be the duty of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to proceed without delay to establish a subtreasury depart- 
ment in such county as hereinafter provided, appointing as manager thereof 
the person so elected. 

Sec. 2. That any owner of cotton, wheat, corn, oats, or tobacco may de- 
posit the same in the subtreasury nearest the pvint of its production, and 
receive therefor Treasury notes hereinafter provided for, equal at the date 
of deposit to 80 per cent of the net value of such products at the market 
price, said price to be determined Dy the managor of the subtreasury, under 
rules and regulations prescribei by the Secretary of the Treasury, based 
upon the price current a the leading cotton, tobacco, or grain markets of 
the United States; but no deposit consisting in whole or in part of cotton, 
tobacco, or grain imported into this country shall be received under the 
provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall cause to be prepared Treas- 
ury notes in such amounts as may be required for the purpose of the above 
section, and in such form and denominations as he may prescribe: Provided, 
That no note shall be of a denomination less then $1 or more than #1,000. 

Sec. 4. That the Treasury notes issued under this act shall be receivable 
for customs, and shall be a full legal tender for all debts, both public and 
private, and such notes, when held by any national banking association, shall 
be counted as part of its lawful reserve. 

Sec. 5. That itshall be the duty of the Manager of a subtreasury, when 
cotton, grain, or tobacco is received by him on deposit, as above provided, to 
give a warehouse receipt showing the amount and grade or quality of such 
cotton, tobacco, or grain, and its value at date of deposit; the amount of 
Treasury notes the subtreasury has advanced on the product; that the in- 
terest on the money so advanced isat the rate of 1 per cent per annum; ex- 
pressly stating the amount of insurance, weighing, classing, warehousing, 
and other charges that will run against such deposit of cotton, grain, or to- 
baceo. Ali such warehouse receipts shall be negotiable by indorsement. 

Sec. 6. That the cotton, grain, or tobacco deposited in the subtreasury un- 
der the provisions of this act may be redeemed by the holder of the ware- 
house receipt herein provided for, either at the subtreasury in which the 
product is deposited or at any other subtreasury, by the surrender of such 
warehouse receipt and the a, in lawful money of the United States, 
of the same amount originally advanced by the subtreasury against the 
product, and such further amount as may be necessary to discharge all in- 
terest that may have accrued against the advance of money made on the de- 
posit of produce, and all insurance, warehouse, and other charges that at- 
tach to the product for warehousing and handling. All lawful money re- 
ceived at the subtreasury as a return of the actual amount of money ad- 
vanced by the Government against farm products as above specified shall be 
returned with a full report of the transaction to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, who shall make record of the transaction and cancel and destroy the 
money so returned. A subtreasury that receives a warehouse receipt as 
above provided, together with the return of the proper amount of lawful 
money and all charges as herein provided, when the product for which it is 
given is stored in some other subtreasury, shall give an orderon such other 
subtreasury for the delivery of the cotton, grain, and tobacco, as the case 
may be, and the Secretary of the Treasury shall provide for the adjustment 
between subtreasuries of all charges. 

Suc. 7. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe such rules and 
regulations as are necessary for governing the detail of the management of 
the subtreasuries, fixing the salary, bond, and responsibility of each of the 
managers of subtreasuries: Provided, That the salary of the managers of 
the subtreasuries shall not exceed the sum of $1,500 per annum; holding the 
managers of subtreasuries personally responsible, on their bonds, for weight 
and classification of all produce; providing for the rejection of unmerchant- 
able grades of cotton, grain, or tobacco, or for such as may be in bad condi- 
tion; shall provide rules for the sale, at public auction, of all cotton, corn, oats, 
wheat, or tobacco that has been placed on deposit for a longer period than 
twelve months after due notice published. The proceeds of the sale of such 
product shall be applied: First. to the reimbursement of the subtreasury of 
the amount originally advanced, together with all charges; and, second the 
balance shall be held on deposit for the benefit of the holder of the warehouse 
receip’ who shall be entitled to receive same on surrender of his warehouse 
receipt. The Secretary of the Treasury shall also provide rules for the dupli- 
cation of any papers in case of loss or destruction. 

Sec. 8. That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury, when 
section one of this act shall have been complied’ with, to cause to be erected, 
according to the laws and customs governing the construction of Govern- 
ment buildings, a suitable subtreasury building with such wareho.ise or ele- 
vator facilities as the character and amount of the products of that section 
may indicate as necessary; such building shali be supplied with ali modern 
conveniences for handling and safely storing and preserving the products 
likely to be deposited. 

Sec. 9. That any gain arising from the charges for insurancoc, weighing 
storing, classing, handling, shipping, interest, or other charges, after pay- 
ing all expenses of conducting the subtreasury, shall be accounted for and 
paid into the Treasury of the United States. 

SkEc,. 10. That the term of office for a manager of a subtreasury shall be two 
years, and the regular election to fill such office shall be at the samme time as 
the election for members of the House of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States. In case of a vacancy in the office of manager of the sub- 
treasury by death, resignation, or otherwise, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall have power to appoint a manager for the unexpired term. 

Sec. 11. ‘Phat, the sum of fifty millions of dollars, or so much thereof as 
may be found necessary to carry out the provisions of this act, is hereby ap- 
propriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
for that purpose. 

Sec. 12. Tnat so much of any and all other acts as are in conflict with the 










| provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 


I have now shown several plans by which the currency of the 


| country may be increased for the benefit of the people, and 


would gladly rest my case here. But I am now met w.th the 
flat denial that there has been any contraction of the currency. 
This absurd statement might b2 left to care for itself in the 
hands of the common-sense people, but for the fact that it is 
stoutly maintained by the present Secretary of the Treasury of 
This condition of the 


it. LUshall confine myself entirely to the testimony of high Gov- 
ernment officers and other orthodoxauthorities. The following 
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is an open letter over my own signature, addressed to the Sec- 
retary some months ago: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 14, 1892. 

DEAR Sik: I have on my desk a copy of your official report as 
Secretary of the Treasury for the year 1891. On page 2s I find 
a statement as follows: 

The stringency of the money market during the summer and autumn of 
1890 was relieved by the prompt and effective measures of my predecessor, 
and happily disappeared without producing the grave consequences whicua 
were feared by the a but its existence and the widespread apprehen- 
sion which it caused induced a revival of the erroneous idea that the volume 
of money in circulation was not only inadequate to the needs of the country, 
but was very much less per capita than during the so-called flush times which 
followed the civil war. 

Further down on the same page you callattention to ‘‘ the mis- 
taken opinion that there has been a severe contraction of the 
money volume,” etc. You also call attention to certain tables in 
your report which purport tostate “‘the amount of money in the 
United States, in [the Treasury and in circulation, on the dates 
specified.” 

These tables cover 8 pages and purport to give a reliable offi- 
cial statement of the matters in question. If the tables are cor- 
rect, they are invaluable. If erroneous, then they are mislead- 
ing and highly pernicious. 

I can not in this letter give a review of all those tables, nor is 
it necessary. But as examples of what I deem erroneous, I give 
in full your tables dated July, 1865, and July, 1866. These tables 
represent that period of ‘‘so-called flush times which followed 
the civil war.” 


Tables as given by the present Secretary, July 1, 1865. 
[Population, 34,748,000. Circulation per capita, $20.57.] 


General 
stock coined|In Treasury. 
or issued. 


Amount in 
circulation. 


Fractional currency .................- $25, 005, 829 #3, 277,074 $21, 728, 755 
State Damk Motes .2 2k. ck. Leno el * ER RR Fa one 2k 142, 919, 638 
United States notes................... 431, 066, 428 52, 149, 686 378, 916, 742 


National-bank notes..................} 146,187,880 |.............. 146, 137, 850 








WE Ss oie So aaa A So es 745, 129, 755 55, 426, 760 689, 702, 995 
Ada specie in circulation on the Pa- 


CN CORE. | nin. ieee icdcidveditudbuliescise BR es wees | 25, 000, 000 
caine ee EES 
MUO os to vewcce chee cease. Aes oe sates ML | ‘714,702,995 

! 


July 1, 1866. 
[Population, 35,469,000. Circulation per capita, $18.99. ] 
einihecicateteinih niin dcr dicta ws 


General 








stock coined!In Treasury.) “Mount in 
or issued. circulation. 
Meade tat MONON «os ince cnn k ld ced ees $19, 996, 163 |_...........-. | $19,986, 163 
Fractional currency ..................| 27,070,877 $2, 383, 814 24, 687, 063 
United States notes..................- | 400,780, 306 72, 988, 001 327, 792, 305 
National-bank notes ............-..... 281, 479, 908 5, 467, 195 267, 012, 713 
RR oe i ea Siik ois cada ne 80,839,010 | 648, 488, 244 

Add specie in circulation on the Pa- | 
RR STS, SR A S eitedbeseiigine | 25, 000, 000 
Real ach ieicctac clas teens: witless Ati, da: 


It appears to me that important items of ‘‘ circulation” are 
omitted in the above tables, amounting to an error of more than 
a billion dollars in each table. But not presuming to set up my 
own judgment against that of a great Department officer, whose 
sworn duty it is to publish the truth for the information of the 
American people, I call attention to the tables of the same dates, 
published at the times of their dates by the then incumbents and 
quoted as truthful documents by a contemporary Senator of the 
United States, who was himseif conversant with the facts. 

In Senator John A, Logan’s speech of March 17, 1874, in the 
United States Senate, I find the following: 


I will give the following tables, showing the amount of currency in circu- 
lation inthe years 1865 and 1866: 








1865. 1866. 
National-bank notes. -.-. $171, 321,908 | National-bank notes..._. 280, 253, 818 
Legal-tender and other State bank notes......... 9, 748, 025 
tees aden s neice 698, 918,800 | Legal-tender and other 
State bank notes......... 58,000, 000 eR So ada ae sna 608/870, 825 
Seven-thirty notes....... 830,000,000 | Seven-thirty notes. ...... 830, 000, 000 
Total.............-.-1, 758, 240, 708 | eb 5S athe 1, 728, 872, 668 


“Since which time,” says Gen. Logan in March, 1874, “ con- 
traction has gone on until the whole amountof currency of every 
kind now outstanding is only $742,000,000.” 

It will be noticed that Secretary McCulloch, according to 
Gen. Logan, classed the $830,000,000 of 7-30 notes among the 
active currency of the country. 


It will be noticzd also that the tables given by yourself say 
nothing about the 7-30 Treasury notes, which circulated as money 
at the close of the war, and were sv classed by the Treasury 
officers and so used by the people. The omission of this one item 
shows a fatal error in your tables, if it is an error to omit it. 

The Treasury reports of 1865-"66, as quoted by Senator Logan, 
show more than twice as much currency afloat during those ‘ so- 
called flush times ” as do the tables referring to the same dates 
published by yourself. So great an error should be fatal to the 
official veracity of the party on whom it falls. 

Fortunately, there is no need of prolonged dispute over a fac 
so easily determined. The contention is mainly concerning the 
status of the 7.30 Treasury notes. If they did not circulate as 
money the treasury reports of 1865-’66 should not have so tabu- 
lated them, and Senator Logan should not have so quoted them. 
If they did so circulate, then the present Secretary should so 
tabulate them, and to omit them is to mislead the people whom 
it is his official duty to instruct. In order to settle so important 
amatter, which is now uppermost in the mindsof thoughtful men, 
I call attention to further testimony. In the summer of 1876, a 
note from the late Gen. Spinner respecting the status and uses of 
the 7.30 Treasury notes appeared in the public prints and has 
been much quoted since then. 

In reply to a note of inquiry, Gen. Spinner, ex-United States 
Treasurer, stated as follows: 

MOHAWK, August 17, 1876 


Sirs: Your letter of the 15th instant has been received. In answer I have 
to say that the 7.30 notes were intended, prepared, issued, and used as money 
Very respectfully, yours, 
F. E. SPINNER. 


I call attention to the following table and remarks from the 
Chicago Inter Ocean, a leading Republican paper of Illinois, in 
1878: 


| Per 


\capita 


Year. Currency. Population. 


1 

$1, 651,282,373 | 34,819,581 | $47.42 
1, 803, 702,726 | 35,587,148 | 50.76 
1, 50,414,677 | 36,269,502 | 36.68 
817,199,773 | 37,016,949 | 22.08 
750, 025, 989 37, 779, 800 19. 85 
740,039,179 | 38,588,371} 19.19 
724,244,774 | 49,750,073 | 18.47 
736, 340,912 | 40,978,€06-| 17.97 











733,291,749 | 42, 245, 110 17, 48 
779, 031,589 | 43,550,756 17. 89 
778, 176,250 | 44, 896, 705 17. 33 
735, 358,832 | 46,284, 344 15. 89 
696, 443, 394 47,714, 829 14, 60 


The 7.30 three-year notes, whose circulation as currency is most scouted, 
were outstanding on the Ist of September, 1865, tothe amount of #830,000,000. 
every dollar of which was legal tender for its face value under the terms of 
the law ‘‘to thesame extent as United States notes.” 


Secretary Fessenden’s report of December 6, 1864, says he 
caused to be paid out to the soldiers in the field over $20,000,000 
of these 7-39 notes at one time. 

‘*And,” says the report, ‘‘ the Secretary has great satisfaction 
in stating his belief that the disposal thus made was not only a 
relief to the Treasury, but proved a benefit to the recipients, in 
affording them a safe and valuable investment and an easy mode 
of transmitting funds to their families.” 

Mr. Hotchkiss, of New York, July 25, 1866, in a debate in the 
House, said: 

We have now incirculation about #1 ,000,090,000 of paper currency, exclusive 
of $800,000,000 of 7.30°s, which pass from hand to hand as acireulating me- 
dium to a great extent. 

Mr. Morrill of Maine stated in a speech in the House March 
16, 1866: 

That the banks held immense sums of interest-bearing notes during the 


maturity of interest, and were disposed to flood thecountry with them after 
interest had been realized. 


Hon. W. Loughridge, of Iowa, April 9, 1874, in the House, said: 


During the war the volume of currency was largely increased from time 
to time, until at its close the amount in circulation, including the 7.30’s and 
all the different issues which served the use of currency, was about $1,700,000, - 
000, and this amount had been up to the close of the war confined to the States 
not in rebellion. 


Hon. William D. Kelley, a Republican member of Congress from 
Philadelphia, in the House of Representatives, February 10, 1879: 


The $143,000,000 compound-interest notes were outstanding (December, 1865) 
and were legal tenders for their face value; and if the 000,000 of 7.30 
Treasury notes were not so, the people who accepted them and used them as 
such were deluded by the phraseology of the law underwhich they were issued. 


President U. S. Grant’s message of December 2, 1873, indorses 
the fact of contraction up to that time, as follows: 


During the last four years the currency has been contracted directly by the 
withdrawal of the 3 per cent certificates, compound-interest notes, and 7.30 
bonds outstanding on the 4th of March, 1869 (all of which took the place of 
legal tenders in bank reserves), to the extent of 863,000,000. 
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Here is a letter from a president of anational bank and a mem- 
ber of the Forty-third Congress: 
First NATIONAL BANK, NEW JERSEY, August 12, 1878. 
In compliance with your request of the 18th instant, that Lshould define the 
relative position of the 7.30 Treasury notes to the general volume of currency 
in 1865, I have to say that I was then daily in the habit of reeeiving and pay- 
jag out the same in the conduct of my ordinary business the same as green- 
packs, and I esteemed their peculiar characteristics (being conducive of elas- 
ticity) as not only forming a currency but a currency of special merit. 
AMOS CLARK. 
Testimony like this may be produced from the official docu- 
ments of the Government and other reliable sources to any de- 
sirable extent, and yet, Mr. Secretary, you entirely ignore that 
important portion of the currency in your tables, besides other 
forms of currency mentioned by President Grant. 
On page 111 of your report is found the following: 


RECAPITULATION. 






































| 





In June, 1890, Senator Plumb continued the discussion of this 
subject, as follows: 


Let us see, therefore, how much money is available for actual use among 
the people. From the total of $1,569,000,000, arrived at as above, must be de- 
ducted an average of $260,000,000, which the Treasury always keeps on hand, 
and about which something has heretofore been said in the debate on this 
bill, and that leaves as the maximum which can by any possibility be used 
$1,300,009,000. There ought, in fairness, to be deducted from this $150,000,000, 
error in estimate of gold in the country, which would reduce the money out- 
side the Treasury to $1,159,000,000. From this is to be subtracted the ?600,- 
000,000 kept as reserve, as before computed, leaving a balance of 550,000,000, 
which is available for delivery or use in the transaction of the business of 
all the people, or a trifie over 38 per capita. But the force of my argument 
is not materially weakened by conceding the gold coin to be as estimated by 
the Treasury Department, which would leave in actual circulation $700,000, - 
000. In order to make up this amount all doubt must be resolved in favor of 
the Treasury and against the people, both the doubt asto the amouut of lost 
and destroyed notes and that as to the gold supply. 

If I were deciding this case upon what I consider the best evidence, I 
would be bound to say that I believed the money in actual circulation did 


| not much, if at all, exceed $500:000,0 ». Upon this narrow foundation has 


been built the enormous structure of credit of which I have spoke n. It is 
the gre: ztest of the kind that was ever built, because it was built by the be 
people that ever built anything. Over twenty thot isand millions of d bts, 
the enormous and widely extended bus siness of sixty-five millions of people, 
ail rest upon and must be served by a volume of currency which inust seem 
to the most veteran financier as absolutely and dangerously small. 





Now, in my opinion, Mr. Secretary, an erray of testimony like 
this, coming from high officers of the Government as most of it 
does,can not be satisfactorily brushed aside with a single ser- 
tence as an ‘“‘ erroneous idea.” 

The people look to the reports of the officers of their Govern- 
ment for the truth, and when deceived and misled it is a misfor- 
tune of no common importance. It loosens the very foundations 
on which rests that devoted patriotism which has sustained and 
still sustains our free institutions. I ask, Mr. Secretary, your 
earnest. attention to this important view of the matter. If you 
are right and the rest of us are wrong, the country should know 
it. And if we are right and you are wrong, it is eqally impor- 
tant and just that the country should know the truth. 

Mr. Secretary, I beg, before closing, to emphasize another 
phase of this subject not mentioned by you. In your column 
headed “ amount in circulation,” I see no deductions are made 
for bank reserves required by law. Such legal reserves are as 
absolutely out of circulation as if locked up in the Treasury or 


© | uncoined in the mines. You make no deductions for lost or de- 
| stroyed bills during thirty years of wear and tear 


of the green- 


| backs, or thirteen years of wear and. tear of coincertificates; nor 


Amount of | lwroney| Cireu- 
money in Amount of | Popula- Money | tation 
Year. the Unitea | money in tion. |, Per | per 
States. }¢ irculation. | Capita.) capita. 
' 
wes. ——_} | ines i 
Giro katte wadiguuwsal $442, 102,477 | $435, 407,252 | 31, 443, 321 | | B14. 06) $13.85 | 
ME sala cidadlad cele ciate | 452, 005, 767 448, 405, 767 32. 064, 000 14.09 13. 98 
RN i ht toe cle uneiidiecis Hitheaes 358,452,079 | 334, 697,744 | 32, 704, 000 10. 96 10. 23 
Stns vsinasiio sachsen, 674, 867,283 | 595,394,038 | 33, 365, 000 20. 23 7.84 
Si iretiive end ndichcie ten 705, 588,067 | 669,641,478 | 34,046,000 20.72 19. 67 
ts kiitos 770, 129, 755 714, 702, 995 | 34, 748,000 22.16 20: 57 
ae 754, 327,254 | 673, 488, 244 | 35,469,000 | 21.27] 18.99 
ite thcdiieie: velit open 728, 200, 612 661, 992, 069 | 36, 211, 000 20. 11 18. 28 
PES ea 716, 553, 578 680, 103, 661, | 36,973, 000 19. 38 18. 39 
| eS | 715,351, 186 664, 452, 891 | 37, 756, 000 18.95 17. 60 
itt iiasiininaliasanibiliiasatiel | 722, 868, 461 675, 212, 78 38, 588, 371 18. 73 17. 50 
ee et 741, 812, 174 715, 889, 005 | 39, 555, 000 18.75 18. 10 
SR hiss dhchnichtiesecat titania 762, 721, 565 738, 309, 549 | 40, 596, 000 18.7 18.19 
SE ahi) ste aris theslias 774, 4 15, 610 751, 881, 809 | 41, 677,000 | 18.58 18. 04 
SR iii aithntaniiniaibntidlll 806, 024, 781 776, 083, O31 | 42,796, 000 18. 83 | 18.13 | 
Rs cin st inciemnviadehltiiveteain 798, 273, 509 754, 101,947 | 43,951,000 | 18.16 | 17. 16 
Pit atinlnneetinndinters 790, 683, 284 727, 609, 388 | 45,137,000 | 17.52 16. 12 
DENS aicsictpputshaaddateunin tien 763, 058,847 | 722,314, 883 | 46, 353, 000 16, 46 5. 5 
I i ocscaici Mihahd ei eelss eran 791, 253, 576 729, 132, 634 | 47, 598, 000 16. 62 
i ninsidertineihdhaaatenis tates | 1,051, 521, 541 818, 631, 793 | 48, 866, 000 21. &2 
Se nuda denideodabiunkt | 1,205,929,197 | 973,382,228 | 50, 155,783 24. O4 
es eas tae as a 1; 406, 541, 823 | 1, 114, 238, 119 | 51,316,000 | 27.41 
TI ich indin ciieaaiihl ie 1, 480, 531,719 | 1,174, 290, 419 | 52, 495, 000 28. 20 
I dations oie mae 1, 643, 489, 816 } 1, 230, 305, 696 | 53, 693, 000 30. 60 
ad oe iad hie acd 1, 705, 454, 189 | 1 oe 925, £69 | 54,911, 000 31.06 } 
Be dectvedene hate” © | 1, 817, 658, 336 | 1, 292, 568, 615 | 56, 148, 000 32. 37 
1886. _..................| 1, 808, 559; 604 | 1, 252, 700,525 57, 404, 000 31.50 | 
BN Atte diken mahi 1, 900, 442, G72 | 1,317,539, 143 | 58, 680, 000 32. 38. | 
IIS Sci c-nensrcesat nd eiiiatadl 2, 062, 955, 949 1, 372, 170, 870 | 59,974, 000 34. 39 | 5 
indi «nédscudnes tale 2, 075, 350,711 | 1, 380,361, 649 | 61,289,000 | 33.86 22. 52 
Se tiiedts wosnaenaiial 2, 144, 226, 159 | 1,429, 251,270 | 62,622,250 | 34.2: 22. 82 





DEA pri ecnien eadeebes 2, 195, 224, 075 | 1,497, 440, 707 63,975,000 | 34.31) 23.41 


Novrs.—The difference between the amount of money in the country oui 
the amount if circulation represents the money in the Treasury. 


I ask the present Secretary to compare his tables with the ta- 
bles of Secretary McCulloch and with recapitulation of 1865 to 
1876 in the Inter Ocean. And then, with these tables in hand, I 
call attention to the following discussion of the subject by the 
late Senator Plumb. [n April, 1888, Senator Plumb of Kansas 
discussed this contraction subject as follows: 


But this contraction of thecurrency, by means of the retirement of national- 
oank circulation, has beer going on for morethan ten years, and all thecom- 
mittee has to say now is thatit hasconsidered some bill, but itis notcompleted. 
If the committee will not complete some measure the Senate must. If the 
Senate will not, and the other House will not, then the country is going upon 
the breakers of financial disturbance. Asa Senatorsaysin my hearing, “it 


isthere now.” Ithinkitistherenow. Wearedealing witha question which | 


has more to do with the welfare of the people of the United States, which is 
of more concern to them than any other thing that is pending in either House 
of Congress, or which can be pending—the volume of the circulating medium 
of the country, the value of its eae, the difference between debt and bank- 
ruptcy on the one hand, and freedom from debt with prosperity on the other. 

It is estimated that there are in circulation, including that which is locked 
upin the Treasury and held inthe banksas areserve fund, about $1,609,000,000 
of all kinds of currency of the United States, gold and silver,the overplus 
of gold and silver certificates, greenback notes and national-bank notes, all 
told, and there are more than $60,000,000,000 of property which must finally be 
measured by this volumie of currency. Ithas been contracted during the last 
year more than 5 per cent in addition to all that has occurred by reason of 
abrasion and loss. No man can tell the volume of greenbacks outstanding. 
Nominally it is $346,000,000 and afraction, but that volume has been subject 
to all the accidents which have occurred during the past twenty-five years, 
whereby money has been consumed, worn out, lost, and it is doubtful if the 
amount is really over $300,000,000 to-day. 

But saying nothing about that, theretirement of the national banking cir- 
culation during the pasttwelve months has been 5 per cent of the total amount 
ofthe ee outstanding. There has been during that period a phenom- 
enal depreciation of the prices of —s, There has been the greatest de- 
preciation of the price of agricultura a ee ts — ams has ever known. 

= . « « 

The contraction of the currency by 5 per cent a its odes means the de- 
preciation of the property of the country %3,000,000,000. Debts have not only 
increased, but the means to pay them have diminished in proportion as the 
currency has been contracted. Events based upon nonlegislation have 
proved of advantage to lenders but disastrous to —— 

* * * * * 


The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Saulsbury] the mas 7 Ss oe with 
great feeling about the mortgaging of farms in this country oO as that 
complaint relates to a general condition, to the lack and totheshortcomings 
of legislation, it ismore nearly related to the diminished volume of currency 
than to any other one thing. 





do you deduct for the wasting and loss of coins. These, Mr 
Secretary, are all items, and some of them very large hg 3,which 
should not be overlooked in a correct estimate of the amount of 
money in circulation. In this connection I commend to your 
special notice the discussion of this subject by the late Senator 
Plumb, in June, 1890, already quoted. When these very proper 
and necessary deductions are made, Mr. Secr etary, it will plainly 
be seen that the amount of money in circulation is much smaller 
than your latest tables indicate. 

Many thoughtful people aseribe the present mortgaged con- 
dition of the country and the low prices of labor and its products 
to the contraction of the currency during the past twenty-five 
years; and they seem to sustain their opi nions by reference to 
similar conditions in other countries arising from that caus 
Now, if there has been no contraction of the currency, then our 
people must look for some other cause for the public sufferings. 
It is hardly probable that the public distresses will be relieved 
until the Ae cause is discovered and removed. If your report 
and tables are correct, then you areapublic benefactor. But if, 
on the other hand, your predecessors and the high authorities I 
have quoted are right, and you are wrong, then, in my humble 
opinion, your responsibilities are such as few men would be will- 
ing to bear. 

JOHN DAVIS, M. C. 

To the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, 

Washington, D. C. 


[ call attention to the following additional testimony: 

Senator John A. Logan, in his ; great speech of March 17, 1874, 
discussing the hard times and the panic of 1873, said: 

But, , that the panic was not due to the character of the currency is 


proves t ~ the history of the panicitself. * * * No, sir; the panic was not 
attributable to the character of the currency, but to a money famine, and to 


| nothing else. In the very midst of the panic we saw the leading bankersand 


bust 1ess men of New York pressing and urging the President and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to let loose twenty or twenty-five millions more of the 
same paper for their relief, the very same men who to-day denounce it as a 


| disgrace to our Government. It was good enough for them when they were 


in trouble. 


Again, Gen. Logan quotes approvingly from the Berrien County 
(Mich.) Record, as follows: 


The people have and do realize that their most prosperous times were 
when currency was the most plentiful. It is tue it was not so good for the 
money-lender and the capitalist, but for the laborer, the manufacturer, and 
the producer, three-fourths of the people of the entire country, it was far 
better than it is to-day. 
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He also quotes approvingly from Hon. Isaac Buchanan, of On- 
tario, Canada, as follows: 


It is seen that the question of money and the question of labor are one 
question, the solution of the one being the solution of the other, plentiful 
and therefore cheap money being a convertible term for plentiful and well- 
paid employment. 


He then goes on to say: 


Why is it that Representatives forget the interests of their own sectionand 
stand up here as the advocates of the gold-brokers and money-lenders and 
sharks, the same class of men whose tables Christ turned over and whom he 
lashed out of the temple of Jerusalem. * * * Carry out the theory of the 
contractionists and what must be the inevitable result?. Every enterprise 
and industry must be dwarfed in like proportion. The busy hum o7 the 
spindle will cease its sound in many a mill which now gives employment to 
hundreds of active hands and supplies the comforts of life to many a happy 
home. The bright blaze of many an iron foundry, which gives life and cheer- 
fulness to the grand scenery along the streams of Pennsylvania, will cease 
to gild the night with its rays. And the same industry in my own State, 
and that of the Senator from Missouri, which has been so rapidly increasing 
of late, will be crippled, and hundreds who now find suche ens there will 
be compelled to seek a home elsewhere for want of work. The undeveloped 
resources of the South and West, which we have just begun to appreciate, 
wi'l rest in abeyance till a wiser policy shall bring them into use. 


On the subject of the panic of 1873 to 1877 the United States 
Monetary Commission says: 


The true and only cause of the stagnation in industry and commerce now 
everywhere felt is the fact everywhere existing of falling prices, caused by a 
shrinking volume of money. * * * Thisis the great cause. Allothersare 
collateral, cumulative, or really the effects of that primal cause. Practical 
men see what the mischief is, and they all see it alike, and, without formu- 
lating their ideas intoset words and phrases, they state it alike. Capitalists, 
large and small, giye one and only one reason for refusing to invest in pro- 
ductive enterprises. Uniformly and universally the reason given is that 
prices are falling and may continue to fall, and that money is the best thing 
to get and hold while that state ofthings continues. * * * Falling prices 
” ay another expression for an Increasing value of money, by contracting 

ts volume. 


Speaking of the progressive contraction of the currency then 
going on, Senator JOHN SHERMAN, in 1869, said: 


r. The contraction of the currency is a far more distressing thing than Sena- 
tors suppose. Our own and other nations have gone through that process 
before. It is not possible to take that voyage without the sorest distress. 
To every person a a capitalist out of debt, or a salaried officer, or an 
annuitant, it is a period of loss, danger, lassitude of trade, fall of wages, 
suspension of enterprise, bankruptcy, anddisaster. * * * Toattempt this 
is to impose upon our people by arresting them in the midst of their lawful 
business and applying a new standard of value to their property, without 
any deduction of their debts, or giving them any opportunity to compound 
with their creditors or to distribute their losses, and would bs an act of folly 
without example of evil in modern times. 


The Senator afterward changed sides on the subject and was 
min, sea with his treason by Senator Logan, March 17, 1874, 
as follows: 


But, sir, leaving that for the moment, I will say that even the chairman of 
the Committeeon Finance [Mr. SHERMAN], abandoning the high stand he at 
first occupied, has gone back, as a final resort, to the records of the past to 
hunt up the former statements of individual Senators. He also abandoned 
his guns and left the field of open warfare. A question like this, bristling 
on every hand with facts concerning its various phases, certainly does not 
need a resort to the past expressions of an individual Senator to sustain a 
true and correct position in reference to it. The Senate will long remember 
the difficulty the Senator found himself in by referring to former records on 
this question, his own speeches having been immediately produced, showing 
him to have been the leading advocate in the Senate Chamber of the same 
Pee now advocated by our side of this question. It is strange, sir, but 

tis true, that men like the chairman of the Committee on Finance do, within 
a short period of time, change their opinions on great questions. 


In order to throw some light on the question as to who or what 
class of society is interested in ascanty volume of money and low 
prices of labor and the products of labor, I call attention io an 
extract from the Inter Ocean of February 28, 1874, quoted and 
approved by Gen. Logan in his speech of March 17, 1874. The 
Inter Ocean said: 


Slavery is only another name for greed. The black man was not held in 
bondage for the mere pleasure of ownership, but that the white man might 
subsist in idleness off his labor. On the strength of this supreme greed of a 
few thousand owners of black men, all the millions of the white men of the 
South were wrought up toa fury of passion, pressing them forward to the 
sacrifice of their lives and fortunes on thealtarof afalsecause. Whatisthe 
situation to-day? The same battle is being waged in a different field, with 
different weapons. In the national Sénate Chamber a bitter contest is in 
progress by the representatives of the moneyed aristocracy on the one hand, 
and by the representatives of the masses of the people on the other. The 
proposition on the part of the capitalists is to grasp and firmly hold the larg- 
est possible percentage ofthe profits of all the labor of the country. They 
want high rates of interest whereby they ma. traffic, and low rates of 
wages ee ee may tax labor. 

By contracting the currency they secure both of these objects, for they 
force traffic to ne the banks for loans, and drive labor to beggary, 
wnd as the necessities of merchants render more pressing their importunities 
for loans, the rate of interest is advanced to cover the increased risk, and as 
the demand for labor declines the price also declines. On the other hand, 
the proposition of the people, those who live by labor and traffic, is to extend 
the volume of currency, thereby cheapening money. and so stimulating man- 
ufacturing and other industries into such activity as will insure employment 
to the laboring classes at remunerative rates of wages. No contest wasever 
more clearly defined. At no timein the history of our country, not even in 
the history of the rebellion, has it been more evident that the interests of 
the many clash with those of the few. 


Senator Logan continues the discussion of contraction as fol- 
ows: 


There is another great fact connected with this question which appears to 
be oe in this debate; that near the close of the war, and for a year or 
two after it, when our currency was much more abundant in proportion to 
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those using it, and before the South was fully open to its use, the system of 
cash payments became almost universalin the interior of the country, and, 
in fact, im most business transactions everywhere. But the increased de- 
mand to supply the wants of the South, and in consequence of the system of 
contraction adopted by the then Secretary of the Treasury, forced the people 
toexpand the credit policy in acorresponding ratio, or tocurtail all the works 
ofimprovement and manufacturing which had been undertaken during this 
period. It was, therefore, the contraction and increased want of currency, 
and not asuperabundance, which produced the necessity for running in debt, 
of which there is so much said on this floor. Why, sir, the people were never 
freer from debt in ye ee to the business doue than in 1865, at the close 
of the war, when Mr. McCulloch began his system of contraction, and at the 
a time eleven millions more people were to be supplied. 
as it to be supposed that the activity and energy which the adequate 
supply of money had put into operation, and which was giving prosperity 
and happiaess to the country, would suddenly dwarf itself to suit financial 
notions Without a severe struggle? The inevitable result was an expedient 
to meet the consequent want, and credit was expanded. At the very mo- 
ment, above ail others, when adequate supply was needed, the opposite 
course Was adopted; and right here lies the true cause of the late —. 
which resulted from a money famine, and not from an excessive supply. 
Senator Logan discusses the subject still further, as follows: 


Sir, turn this matter as we will, and look at it from any side whatever, and 
it does present the appearance of being a stupendous scheme of the money- 
holders to seize this opportunity of placing under their control the vast in- 
dustries of the nation. Therefore I warn Senators xgainst pushing too far 
the great conflict now going on between capital and labor. It is not our duty 
to legislate exclusively for either, but, as far as possible, to try and harmonize 
the interests of the two. Capital rests upon labor: but when it attempts to 

ress too heavily upon that which supports it in a free se th» slumber- 

ng volcano, whose mutterings are beginning already to be heard, will burst 
forth with a fury that no legislation will quell. 

The Senator quotes and approves the following, from the Ber- 
rien County (Mich.) Record: 


It isa lamentable fact that the financial question is leading to a conflict 
between capital and labor, money and production. The capitalists, the pos- 
sessors of money, who stand isolated from the laboring and producing classes, 
are getting themselvesin hostile array to oppose with might and main every 
effort to“increase the currency of this country to something like an equal 
ratio with other commercial nations. The East, especially the Wall streeters 
and banks, want no more money. They prefer to havethe volume of currency 
limited so that combinations may be entered into and the money cornered. 
Every time a few miilions of the currency are locked up in the East the West 
suffers, the products of the West decline in price, and the Western producer 
suffers, while the Eastern capitalist makes money. The time has come when 
this state of affairs should and must be remedied. The interests of the South 
and West are identical on this point, and, unless the East will yield to that 
which is just and right, the result can not be otherwise than disastrous in 
the end. This the money-lenders of New York will learn but perhaps not 
until it is too late. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I come to another Shylock claim, that 
the material of money must be a thing of value, and that all 
our subtreasury schemes and loans must fail for want of an in- 
trinsic money of sufficient volume to meet the demands of the 
people and the requirements of their business and industry. 
They claim that the available supply of the money metals must 
be the controlling element of the volume of the people’s money; 
and hence it must be assumed that the owners of the metals 
will still hold as they now hold the destinies of the people in 
their closed fists. This claim of the Shylocks brings us squarely 
down to the bottom stratum of the money question. I accept 
the challenge and join issue with them. 

Money, strictly speaking, is not a material thing. It is a 
function created by law, and by law this function may be at- 
tached to any proper material. It isan offic: or function, as is 
the office of sheritt. A man, naturally, is nota sheriff.or other 
public officer; but when the office or legal function has been at- 
tached to the man, he is then a public officer, and a3 such can 
do many things and perform many acts which he could not do or 
perform as a mere man. When the money function has been 
legally attached toa material thing, then that material thing 
becomes tangible money. In rude societies the money function 
may grow up by custom, and by common consent it becomes at- 
tached to a material thing. In this way, cattle, copper, gold, 
silver, tobacco, and various articles of commerce have become 
tangible money by reason of their endowment by custom or law 
with the money function. The various commodities of commerce 
have never proven themselves entirely satisfactory money, be- 
cause of their unwieldiness and frequent scarcity. 

All things considered, no material seems so well adapted to prac- 
tical business purposes as well-executed paper notes. The ma- 
terial is easy of procurement, reasonably durable, and easy to 
transport, count, and handle in large or small amounts. It is 
easy to conceal about the person, being small of bulk and light 
of weight; and, above all, when executed in the highest style of 
art; itis the most difficult, perhaps, of all moneys to counter- 
feit. On this latter point, Mr. Alexander Del Mar, in his able 
work on The Science of Money, says: ‘‘The silk-threaded, 
distinctive-fiber paper, the water marks, the printing in colors. 
the highly artistic vignettes, the geometrical lathe-work, the 
numbers, signatures, and other mechanical safeguards of the 
modern paper note render it far more difficult to imitate than 
coin.” 

The importance of having a money above thearts of the coun- 
terfeiter is seen when we contemplate afew facts of history. All 
agree that money is valuable in proportion to limitation, and 
that an unlimited money must be, ultimately, a worthless money. 









A money that is easily counterfeited is practically an unlimited 
money. As examples in point, 1 mention the Continental cur- 
rency of the American Revolution and the assignats of France. 
Both were largely counterfeited by the British Government. 
In each case the counterfeits are said to have far exceeded in 
amount the genuine notes, when the point of worthlessness was 
reached. 

The issuing of money is an act of sovereignty, and as such 
ought not to be delegated to individuals or to corporations. 
money should be issued by the sovereign power of the nation. 
When so issued it is in effect a check on society for value, and, 
like’all checks, it must be redeemed. All money, whether metal 
or paper, must be redeemed. That is what money is for. It 
rests on the value that is behind it. But let us not be mis- 
taken, let us not be misled by terms. Swapping dollars is no re- 
demption. 
ceivability by the issuing power. It must be receivable in the 
revenues of the issuing government. That is primal redemp- 
tion. A money so received in the United States and Great Brit- 
ain has been and is uniformly good money. This primal redemp- 
tion is like a man accepting his own checks in payment of dues 
to himself when he transacts business. 

But there is a wider and more general redemption, which 
arises from the quality of legal tender. All perfect money is 
endowed with this necessary quality; and when so endowed, all 
men advertise their eagerness to redeem such money with value. 
In effect this is basing money, not on gold, not on silver, nor on 
any single commodity, but on all commodities. A money so 
based is precisely as good as the issuing government—no better, 
no worse. A money so based, though made of paper, never falls 
below coin while the issuing gorernment remains intact and 
continues to collect and disburse revenues. 

This rule has no exceptions. A paper money so founded and 
redeemed is always preferred to coin. Intrinsic or commercial 
value in the material which is endowed with the monetary func- 
tion is not only unnecessary, but it should be further stated that 
such intrinsic value is a great and sometimes a fatal objection 
to the money material. It gives the owners of valuable money 
material a monopoly of the money of the country. If gold alone 
is used as money, then the amount of money in a given country 
can not exceed the amount of gold available in that country; and 
the holders of gold, by making money scarce or plenty at will, 
become masters of the situation. They occupy the position de- 
scribed by Mr. Garfield when he said: ‘‘ Whoever controls the 
volume of the currency is absolute master of all industry and 
commerce.” Senator Benton, speaking of the same dangerous 
class of men, said: ‘“‘All property is at their mercy.” 

Money has often been defined as ‘‘a measure of value,” as ‘‘a 
means of exchange,” as ‘‘aunitof account,” and as ‘‘a tool of 
trade.” All of these definitions are more or less true. But in 
the present argument I will treat it as a ‘“‘ war power,” assuming 
that a species of money which will bear the strain of war when 
all other moneys fail must be the true money. 

Money is awarpower. There are twogreat war powers known 
among civilized nations—the swordand the purse. By thesword 
is meant that physical force which overcomes the enemy in the 
field. The purse is that power which equips, aliments, recruits, 
and pays the fleets and armies. Among savages there is much 
of the sword and little of the purse. As a rule, the purse power 
increases among nations as civilized methods are adopted, until 
ultimately most of the purposes of war may be attained with only 
a show of physical force. Money, as a war power, need not have 
intrinsic value. It has been proven time and again that modern 


wars can not be prosecuted with intrirsic money as a support to | 


the armies. I do notspeakatrandom. A Senatorof the United 
States has discussed this subject, as follows: 


No people in a great emergency ever found a faithful ally in gold. 
the most cowardly and treacherous of all metals. It makes no treaty it 
does not break. It has no friend it does not sooneror later betray. Armies 
and navies are not maintained by gold. In times of pa and calamity, 
shipwreck and disaster, it becomes the agent and_ minister of ruin. No na- 
tion ever fought a great war by the aid of gold. On the contrary, in the 
crisis of the greatest peril, it becomes an enemy more potent than the foe 
in the field; and when the battle is won and peace has been secured, gold 
ae and claims the fruits ofvictory. In our own civil war it is doubt- 
ful if the gold of New York and London did not work us greaterinjury than 
the powder and lead and iron of the enemy. It was the most invincible 
enemy of the public credit. Gold paid no soldier or sailor. It refused the 
national obligations. It was worth most when our fortunes were the low- 
est. Every defeat gave it increased value. It was in open alliance with 
our enemies the world over, and allits energies were evoked for our destruc- 
tion. But as usual, when danger has been averted, and the victory secure, 
gold swaggers to the front and asserts the supremacy.—/. J. Ingalls’s speech 
tn the United States Senate, February 15, 1878. 


To show that the Senator was right we need only to refer to 
the examples of history. The history of the Republic of Venic2 
is a history of continual warfare on land and sea. The Republic 


It is 


of Venice was the great commercial nation of the earth for cen- 
turies, and its maritime wars were necessary for the protection 
of its extended commerce in every quarter of the known world. 


All | 


The first and primary redemption of money is re- | 
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In the year 1171, intrinsic money utterly failed to meet the mone- 
tary requirements of the r:public, and a book creditor inscrip- 
tion money was adopted. 

This inscription money had no material value whatever. 
was not redeemable in coin or bullion, and there was no pretense 
that it would be so redesmed; but it was receivable in the reve- 


—s 


It 


nues of the government and legal tender for all debts. That 
legal-tender quality, in the language of Dr. Franklin, was 
‘‘ oreater advantage” than coin redemption. For six hundred 
years that paper credit monsy ruledabovecoin. During all that 
time there was not a money panic in the country. Yenice be- 
came and remained the center of commerce and the clearing- 
house of the world. There is not a line on record that any citi- 
zen of Venice was dissatisfied with their financial system. This 
is the longest and most satisfactory continuous financial experi- 
ment recorded in history, ani it proves very conclusively the 
superiority of functional or fiat money over intrinsic money in 
times of war. 

At the beginning of the American Revolution coin, or intrinsic 
money, failed t> materialize. It was not t> bo had. Iv was an 
utter failure. Our fathers had no resource but paper. They 
had no government capable of issuing a proper money of any 
sort, but they did the best they could. They could print paper 
and call it money, but they could not receive it in the revenues 
of the Government, because the old Confederacy did not collect 
revenues. They could not endow it with the quality of legal 


tender,-because the old Confederacy was not a sovereign govern- 


ment. They could not even make it redeemable in coin, as there 
was no coin to be had. Coinis always absent when most needed. 
But the patriot fathers had wit as w@ll as patriotism, and they 
issued the best money they could. 

It was rudely executed and easily counterfeited; hence in prac- 
tice must be unlimited in amount. People were expected to 
take it as a matter of patriotism. This was the only foundation 
of that Continental money; yet for five years it met the require- 
ments of the country, and Mr. Albert Gallatin afterwards spoke 
of it as follows: ‘‘The paper money carried the United States 
through the most arduous and perilous stages of the war, and, 
though operating as a most unequal tax, it can not be denied 
that it saved the country.” If the American Colonies had de- 
pended on coin money as a war power they would have remained 
subject to the tyranny of King George. Americanliberty would 
never have been born. 

In the year 1797 coin money of intrinsic value failed in Great 
Britain. The bank paid out its last silver sixpence, and the 
nation was on the verge of ruin. A paper money not redeema- 
ble in coin was adopted, which metevery monetary requirement 
for twenty-five years, through all the terrible trials of the wars 
of Napoleon. It carried the country triumphantly through 
every crisis, conferring on the empire a prosperity and glory 
unequaled in ancient or modern times. On this subject Sir 
Archibald Alison says: ‘‘It is in these moments of public and 
private suffering that the paver circulation steps in to sustain 
public and private credit during the interval when national in- 
dustry has heen paralyzed by the disappearance of the precious 
metals from circulation. * * * But for its aid the empire 
would certainly have been destroyed. * * Had bank notes 
been rendered scarce when gold disappeared, the naticn and all 
its trading classes would have been bankrupted, and we should 
long since have been a province of France.” 

In the year 1813, during the wars of Napoleon, c-in utterly failed 
to meet the needs of the allied armieson the continent of Kurope. 
England, Russia, and Prussia issued a joint paper money, which 
supported the armies, broke the power of Napoleon, and saved 
the continent. The late Judge Martin, in his work on The 
Money of Nations, says: “‘It met the emergency as coin could 
not.” Mr. Alison says: ‘‘It passed as cash from Kamtschatka to 
the Rhine, and brought the war to a successful issue. 8 
Without this paper money the vast armaments of the Allies 
would have been dissolved for want of funds for their support.” 

During our war of the rebellion there were three kinds of war 
money which stood the shock of arms to the end. None of them 
were coin. Coin left the field within the first six months. The 
revolutionary government of the South issued the best paper 

ossible for such a government. It was precis:ly as gocd as the 
issuing power—no better, no worse. It was a brave money—far 
better than cowardlycoin. It stayed wi h the armies and fought 
with them to the bitter end, and went down with them on the 
field of battle. That paper money of the South was rudely exe- 
cuted and easily counterfeited. This, of course, made it praeti- 
cally impossible to limit the volume in circulation: and, as al- 
ready stated, an unlimited money is a worthless money. 

Money is valuable in proportion to limitaticn. If it is possi- 
ble the counterfeiters will inflate the moncy to the point of 
worthlessness, as in the case of our Continenta! currency and the 
French assignats. In the North thers wer’ two sorts of paper 
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money. The first sixty millions were receivable in the revenues 
of the Government the same as coin, and legal tender for all 
debts. That money was preferred to coin during the war, and 








and more were duly starved in the attempt to reach specie pay- 
ment. 
England's greatest philosopher, many years later, described 


as long as it circu'ated. Another class of paper money issued | the condition of the British finances as follows: 


during the war, known as greenbacks, was not receivable for 
duties on imports nor for interest on the public debt. It was 
like any other useful machine with a number of important bolts 
left out. It went below par as compared with coin, or as com- 
pared with paper without these legal disabilities. It sometimes 
went below 50 cents on the dollar, because of its legal disabilities 
and from no other cause. Yet, such as it was, all the Shylocks 
and the armies of the South were beaten by it at one and the 
same time. 

All agree that the greenback saved the life of the nation. 
With gold only, the armies would have been paraiyzed, and 
anarchy would have prevailed. It would have been a contest 
of swords, after the manner of savages, with little union or ad- 
hesion on either side. Money is the instrument of association. 
Without money there is no cohesion, and disintegration must 
ensu>. <A perfect money will remain at its post in times of dan- 
ger. Intrinsic money will not do this. 

Mr. Speaker, let me cali your special attention to the glorious 
achievements of the British paper system during the wars of 
Napoleon, commencing in 1797. Nosystem could have been sub- 
mitted to a severer test, and none could have come out of the 
trial more triumphantly. Sir Archibald Alison relates the case, 
as follows: 


It would be to little purpose that the mighty drama of the French revo- 
lutionary wars was recorded in history if the mainspring of all the Euro- 
an efforts, the British financeswere not fully explained. It was in their 
oundless extent that freedom found a never-failing stay: in their elastic 
pt ede independence obtained a permanentsupport. When surrounded 
by the wreck of other nations, when surviving alone the fall of so many 
confederacies, it was in their inexhaustible resources that England found 
the means of resolutely maintaining the contest and waiting calmly, on her 
oo amid the waves, the return of a right spirit in the surrounding 
nations. 

Vain would have been the prowess of her seamen, vain the valor of her sol- 
diers, if her national finances had given way under the strain; and the con- 
querors of Trafalgar and Alexandria must have succumbed in the contest 
they so heroically maintained if they had not found in the resources of gov- 
ernment the means of continuingit. Vain even would have been the reac- 
tion produced by suffering against the French Revolution, vain the charnel- 
house of Spain and the snows of Russia if England had not been ima situa- 
ticn to take advantage of the crisis; ifshe had been unable to aliment the 
war in the peninsula when its native powers were prostrated in the dust; 
and the energies of awakened Europe must have been lost in fruitless efforts 
if the wealth of England ;had not at last arrayed them, in dense and disci- 
plined battalions, on the banks of the Rhine. 

How, then, did it happen that this inconsiderable island, so small a part of 
the Roman Empire, was able to expend wealth greater than ever had been 
amassed by the ancient mistress of the world; to maintain a contest of un- 
exampled magnitude for twenty years; to keep on foot a fleet which con- 
quered the united navies of Europe and an army which carried victory into 
every corner of the globe; to acquire a colonial empire that encircled the 
earth, and subdue the vast continent of Hindoostan, at the same time that it 
struggled in Spain with the land forces of Napoleon, and equipped all the 
armies of the north for the liberation of Germany? 

The solution of the phenomenon, unexampled in the history of the world, 
is without doubt to be in part found in the persevering industry of the Eng- 
lish people, and the extent of the commerce which they maintained in every 
quarter of the globe. But the resources thus afforded would have been in- 
adequate to so vast an expenditure, and must have been exhausted early in 
the struggle, if they had not been organized and sustained by an admirable 
system of finance, which seemed to rise superior to every difficulty with 
which it had to contend. It is there that the true secret of the prodigy is to 
be found; it is there that the noblest monument to Mr. Pitt’s wisdom has 
been erected. 

a * ® 3 % * * 

To the suspension of cash payments by the act of 1797, and its power, in 
consequence vested in the Bank of England, of oantane its bom ged circula- 
tion in proportion to the abstraction of the metallic currency and the wants 
of the country, and resting the national industry on a basis not liable to be 
taken away either by the mutations of commerce or the necessities of the 
war, the salvation of the empire is beyond all question to be ascribed. Itis 
remarkable that this admirable system, which may be truly called the moy- 
ing power of the nation during the war, became toward its close the object 
of the most determined hostility on the part of both the great capitalists 
and chief writers on political economy in the country. 

Here, however, as everywhere else, experience, the — test of truth, has 
determined the question. The adoption of the op te system of contract- 
ing the poe in ae rtion to the abstraction of the metal currency, by the 
acts of 1819 and 1 Followed as it was by the at monetary crises of 1825, 
1839, and 1847) has demonstrated — a Goubt that it was in the system of 
an expansive currency that Great tain, during the war, found the sole 
means of its salvation.—Alison’s my yg 4 of Europe, Vol. I, pages 446, 447; 
Vol. II, pages 384, 385; Vol. XX, pages 79, 80. 


In 1819, when Mr. Peel’s bill for specie resumption was passed, 
Mr. Cobbett predicted that it would never be fully enforced. 
Mr. Cobbett said: 


Before this bill can be carried into complete execution a million of persons 
at least must die of hunger; that it never would be completely carried out; 
and that, if it were so, he would suffer Castlereagh to broil him alive, while 
Sidmouth stirred the coals and Canning s by to make a jest of his 
groans. 

Even as late as 1830 the time for broiling Cobbett had not yet 
arrived. Expedients were still being devised to enable the bank 
toresume. It was arranged ultimately that a portion of the cur- 
rency should rest on its legal-tender quality, amounting to about 
£16,000,000, and the rest should be redeemed in coin. So the 
broiling time of Cobbett never came, but the “ million people ” 





England herself does not in reality base her currency on specie; nor could 
she without bringing all business to a dead stop ina very short time. She 
just mies enough of this specie-basis fiction in her finances to continually 
or periodically divest the laboring classes of their earnings for the benefit of 
the nobility. But for the real basis of value to her currency she mies the 
notes of the Bank of England, as well as her coins, a full legal tender for the 
payment of debts, and not the notes of the other banks. From this we see 
a in England specie basis is a mere fiction, a false pretense.—Jlexberi 

In the same line of thought I call attention to the following: 

When all our paper money is made payable in specie on demand, it will 
prove the most certain means that can be used to fertilize the rich man’s 
field by the sweat of the poor man’s brow.—Daniel Webster. 

The intricacy of the question has been much increased by the hitherto nec- 
essary use ofmarketable commodities, such as gold, silver, salt, shells, etc., 
to give intrinsic value and security to money; but the final and best defini 
tion is that it is a documentary promise, ratified and guaranteed by the na- 
oS give or find a certain quantity of labor or the results of labor.—/oh 

It was a great discovery when a metallic medium was substituted for bar- 
ter; it was also a great discovery when paper convertible into coin was sub 
stituted for gold and silver; but a third discovery was reserved for our own 
times, namely, that with an inconvertible paper currency agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures might advance ina career of unexampled pros- 
perity.—Sir John Sinclair. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a power in money which no human 
agency can resist, merely through changesinitsquantity. There 
is noengagement, national or individual, which is unaffected by it. 
The enterprises of commerce, the profits of trade, the arrange- 
ments in all the domestic concerns of life, the wages of labor, the 
transactions of the highest and lowest amounts, the payment of 
debts and taxes, are all affected by the quantity of money in 
circulation. There resides in money the most enormous power 
known toman. It is the tide in human affairs upon which all 
things must rise or fall. Itis as irresistible as the wings and 
wheels of commerce on the high seas and the broad continents; 
more powerful than the thunder blasts of armadas that throb 
upon the ocean, or the tread of continental armies; and this 
mighty force is self-acting in all the large and small transactions 
of men. 

This is the concurrent testimony of the ablest writers. Such 
a subject deserves attention. Nevertheless, to prevent its study 
the ‘‘communism of capital” is arrayed in solid phalanx. The 
Shylocks well know if the people come to understand its import 
and its simplicity their trade will suffer damage. The owners 
of gold will be shorn of their power over nations and men. The 
great Temple of Diana will be shaken by the ground swell of 
rising humanity asserting its rights, and her votaries will cry 
out in behalf of their vocation. They will mystify the subject 
with every art and device of Satan, and blacken the names of 
the people’s teachers with all the epithetsso familiar to them. 

Mr. Speaker, I have argued this question in its various phases 
on the theory that the opponents of the subtreasury and land- 
loan system were candid and honest in their opposition. I now 
desire to show that they are neither candid nor honest. They 
are not, in fact, opposed to loaning on lands, on chattels, nor on 
farm products. Nor are they opposed to the Government fur- 
nishing the money to be so loaned. They actually uphold and 
defend a system which has loaded this country with billions of 
mortgage indebtedness on real estate, and with loans to match 
on chattels and products. This has all come about by and 
through the financial system of the twoold parties now in power. 

In making these loans the Government ‘oa furnished some- 
times over $300,000,000 to the loaners at merely the cost of print- 
ing the bills, and at times over sixty millions has been furnished 
the loaners withoutcharge. These moneys, by the millions and 
hundreds of millions, have been loaned to the people at high 
rates of interest, with commissions added. Mortgages have 
been given in some cases on lands and town lots, on chattels, and 
on farm crops and live stock. In other cases the loans are on 
individual credit, because the individuals are the owners of the 
property mentioned, or some kinds of it. 

All this my opponents favor because it furnishes a class of 
lawyers and loan agents an opportunity to fleece the pzople by 
means of usury, commissions, forfeitures, and lawyers’ fees. 

The new plan is different. It provides that the agents of the 
Government shall deal directly with the people, and that the 
profits of the business shall inure to the people. Instead of 
money loaned to the banks at 1 per cent per annum, or gratis, 
and to the people at from six to ten times that rate, let the Gov- 
ernment agents loan directly to the people at 1 or 2 per cent per 
annum. Why not? If the money must come from the Govern- 
ment in the first place, and ultimately reach the people, why 
pass it through the hands of money-loaners in the process? Let 
us simplify the process, and let the people deal directly with 
their own Government, through Government agents employed 
on reasonable terms for that special purpose. 
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My opponents believe in loans to the people, but not for the 
benefit of either the Government or the people. On their plan 
the Government must furnish the money at cost of printing, or 
less, while the people must pay exorbitantly for its use. Who 
get the profits born of the usual commissions, usury, litigations, 
and confusion? Why, of course, the banks, loan agents, and 
lawyers. And therein we find the real milk of the cocoanut! 
This Demetrius, the money-loaner and attorney, sees that his 
craft is in danger, hence he cries out, ‘‘ Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians!’’ Not ouly does he see that his “ craft is in danger 
to be set at naught, but, also, the temple of the great goddess 
Diana will be despised, and her magniticence destroyed!” Is it 
any wonder that the Shylocks should ery out, ‘‘Sirs, ye know 
that by this craft we have our wealth! And, moreover, this 
People’s party teaches that there should be no gods which are 
made with hands! ” 

And then we hear that this subtreasury loan scheme “ will 
not work!” So said the scoffers at the building of Noah’s ark. 
Their unbelief proved the death of them before the shower 
ended. They said the same of the steam engine, the steamboat, 
the locomotive, the telegraph, and the telephone: ‘‘It will not 
work!” And so would they have said in Paradise, when from 
the rib of man was being constructed the first woman: ‘‘ She 
willnot work!” Lam happy tosay that woman not only ‘‘ works ” 
but she also thinks! And were 1 looking for tdlentable to enact 
just laws for the people of this great nation, I would look among 
our noble, working, thinking, and educated women rather than 
in the palaces of corporations or in the offices of their agents 
and attorneys. 

Mr. Speaker, I am asked to reply to a correspondent in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., who proposes the following querry: 

How is the 2 per cent money-borrowing scheme, set forth in the subtreas- 


ury plan or some better system, to open new avenues for employment and 
to increase the earnings of :aechanics, laborers, clerks, and storekeepers? 


” REMARKS IN REPLY. 


If the farmers can procure plenty of money cheaply they will 
employ more labor, and thus relieve the pressure among labor- 
ers seeking employment, to some extent. This will tend to 
raise the prices which laborers may demand for their services. 
With cheap money and employing more labor, the fair inference 
is that the farmer’s operations and business will be larger and 
his profits greater, and hence he will be a better customer for 
the products of the shops and factories; then ultimately he and 
all who are benefited by his prosperity will be better customers 
to the gtorekeepers. 

As a general proposition, the prosperous farmers, the hired 
laborers on the farms and in the factories and shops, being gen- 
erally employed and better paid, become better customers to each 
other as well as to the manufacturers and merchants. When 
money, which is the blood of civilized society, circulates freely 
on terms which industry and business can afford to pay, the whole 
industrial body feels the vivifying influences, and general pros- 
perity is the result. This is a law of society so plainly visible 
to every observing man,and so plainly stated by all standard 
writers that it is amusing to see it candidly asked in this day of 
general thought on the subject. It would be far more sensible 
to ask, ‘‘ How can cheap and plentiful money in the hands of farm- 
ers fail to benefit mechanics, laborers, and storekeepers? ” 

Continuing the same line of thought, it will be seen that ‘‘ the 
masses, and especially the wage-earners,” will be benefited by 
the free coinage of silver, because that policy will give the coun- 
try more money and rising prices, which, according to all ex- 
perience and history on the subject, will give to labor more em- 
ployment and better wages. At atime of shrinking money and 
falling prices labor goes tramping in search of masters. At a 
time of rising prices the bosses go hunting labor. Rising prices 
for the products of labor never fail to create a greater demand 
for labor and better wages. It is said that the cost of living wiil 
also be greater. Thatistrue. But employed labor can pay bet- 
ter prices for the necessities and comforts of life than unem- 
ployed or poorly employed labor. Let me illustrate: 

A mechanic owes $1,000 on his home. Without employment 
he can never pay his debt, however cheaply he may live. If he 
earns $6 per week and it costs him $3 per week to live, he can 
lay aside $3 per week to meet hisdebt. If he earns $12 per week 
and it costs him $6 per week to. live, he can lay aside $6 per week 
to meet his debt. If, with increasing money and rising prices, 
and more constant employment, he can earn $18, $20, or $24 per 
week, and by reason of general rising prices it in each ca;3 
costs him half his earnings to live, he can still lay aside increa-d 


monetary obligations in the form of debts and taxes much easier, 
notwithstanding the increased cost of living. And as there is 
now resting on the people of the United States, in various forms, 
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not less than $20,000,000,000 as monetary obligations, the item is 
worth counting. 

It is a uniform fact, which can not be too often pee. that 
during periods of plentiful money and good prices labor is bet- 
ter employed and better paid, and hence more independent and 
prosperous; while on the other hand scarce money and low 
prices always and inevitably result in bankruptcies of business, 
depression of industry, and the enforced idleness and distress 
of labor. Is it not plain, then, that the free and full use of both 
the money metals will give us more money than if the use of one 
or both of them be restricted? 

Since the volume of money in the country must and will be 
controlled by human agency, is it not better and safer to place 
the matter in the hands of Congress, where the Constitution 
places it, than in the hands of bankers and money kings, repre- 
senting not the people, but only their own interests and specu- 
lativeschemes? We have only this alternative: Somebody must 
and will control the volume and therefore the value of money. 
Shall it be the people’s representatives or the money-loaners and 
fundholders, who are always in favor of scarce and dear morey? 
But it is sometimes suggested that we refer this whole matter to 
the production and available supply of the money metals. Then 
suppose we simplify the matter still further by restricting the 
coinage of silver. This places the entire management in the 
hands of the owners.of gold. They supply it or corner it at will, 
making money ssarce or plenty as best suits their interests or 
caprices. This brings us to that condition of things mentioned 
by Mr. Garfield when he said: ‘‘ Whoever controls the volume of 
the money is absolute master of all industry and commerce.” 
Senator Benton said: ‘‘All property ‘is at their mercy.” 

During periods of scarce and dear money, money does not cir- 
culate freely. It becomes congested in the great money centers, 
as is uniformly the case during a period of falling prices. In 
this condition it is easily found and cornered by the speculators. 
Give us plenty of silver, supplemented by legal-tender Treasury. 
notes, as the needs of the country require, and the money will 
reach the channels of business and the pockets of the people, be- 
yond the reach of tae money kings. Is not this the better pol- 
icy for all the people, including the wageworkers? 

Mr. Speaker, I will now close with a short recapitulation of 
some of the arguments and purposes herein set forth. 

This subtreasury subject is both old and new. Old as to bul- 
lionists, bondholders, whisky men, and speculators, but new 
when intended to benefit farmers and planters. Thisstatement 
is true as to our Own country, and there are prominent exam- 
ples of its truth in other countries and times. 

In olden times over in Europe there existed the Republic of 
Venice. It was arich commercial city, and during the turbu- 
lent times of the middle ages continuous wars were waged on 
the widely extended Venetian commerce by the pirates of the 
world. Northern Africa and Southern Europe swarmed with 
them. In self-defense the republic found itself in need of gold 
and silver for war purposes in the barbarous parts of the world. 
In order to secure the desired coin and bullion the republic 
adopted the subtreasury system. 

Gold and silver coin and bullion were accepted on deposit and 
housed. In lieu of it (the deposits) a book credit was entered 
in favor of the depositors. Those bank credits were used as 
money. They were made legal tender for all monetary purposes 
and were not subject to execution for debt. They were trans- 
ferable on the treasury books when payments were made. Un- 
der this subtreasury plan Venice became the center of the 
world’s commerce and the clearing-house of Europe. Those sub- 
treasury book credits for a period of six hundred years were pre- 
ferred tocoin. Nocitizen of Venice has left a word or line on 
record in opposition to the system. It was entirely constitu- 
tional and practicable. 

In this country we have many subtreasury pians, differing in 
details, but similar in principle. The General Government of 
this country accepts bonds of the United States on deposit in the 
Government vaults. On these bonds are issued bank currency 
at 1 per cent per annum on twenty years’ time. This currency 
is used and loaned by the bankersasmoney. This may be called 
the banker’s subtreasury plan. It is very profitable to the bank- 
ers, but costly to the people. 

The General Government has long’ been in the habit of accepting 
on deposit in its vaults and warehouses gold and silver coin and 
bullion. Itissues to the ownersof thiscoin and bullion certificates 
which are used as muney. This plan is entirely practicable and 


| constitutional. It is the subtreasury plan of the bullionists. 
amounts per week to meet his debt. It will thus be seen that | 
with constant employment and good wages labor can meet all | 


The Government permits the deposit of whisky, both in the 
warehouses of the distillers and in the bonded warehouses of the 
Government. On these deposits are issued certificates which 
the distillers use as collateral in borrowing money. The Gov- 
ernment also loans to them, indirectly, 90 cents per gallon cash 
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on the whisky by deferring the collection of the internal-rev- 


ia enue tax for a period not exceeding twelve years. This is the 

subtreasury plan of the whisky ring. Who dares to question the 
practicability or constitutionality of this famous scheme? 

Under the present order of things the speculators in grain, 

cotton, and other farm products erect elevators and warehouses 


U : : 
PS in which to store such farm products as the farmers can not hold 
t till needed by consumers; and which the consumers can not buy, 
ig except at ratail, as their necessities occur. Thus occupying a 


cm middle ground between producers and consumers, the specula- 
tors buy at half price from men who must sell, and sell to people 
who must buy and can not wait. They buyat half price and sell 
Be at double price. 

€ The speculators build their own storehouses and charge up the 
a cost to the producers and consumers with whom they deal and 
from whom they get rich. This is the subtreasury plan of the 
speculators. It is practiced in connection with grain, cotton, 
tobacco, beef, pork, and most of the important products of the 
farm, plantation, mine, and factory. The plan is eminently 
‘constitutional and practicable.” 

Now, the farmers’ subtreasury plan is designed to eliminate 
the speculator—to bring producers and consumers face to face. 
y One should get what the other pays, and one should only pay 
aL what the other gets. And since the present system has robbed 
the farmers almost to bankruptcy, it seems only fair that the 


Government should aid the farmers with warehousés and money 
as cheaply as is afforded to bankers, bullionists, and whisky men. 


in It is not intended that the certificates of deposit of grain, cotton, 
cs, and other products shall be money, as is the case of the bankers 
am and bullionists, but to be used as security for loans, asin the case 

5 ofthe whiskymen. Nor isit intended thatthe Government loans 
on the deposit of products shall continue to unlimited inflation. 
ey When money becomes plentiful men can borrow from each 
other—those who se)! early can loan to those whosell later—and 
: ultimately Government loans will cease. This is an outline ofa 

a subtreasury plan for the benefit of agriculture. Why do men 
oi oppose it and call it ‘‘impracticable and unconstitutional ” ? 
ea, The answer is plain: The farmers do not “‘stand together” and 


if vote together as other men do for what they want. When they 

De fully learn and practice this one lesson oe Se get what they 
pi ask for, and the good old Constitution will entirely willing. 
Mr. Speaker, I have had but a glance at the committee’s re- 

pait on this subtreasury subject. It mainly charges impractica- 
ility in details, concentration of governmental powers; and un- 


. constitutionality in principle. These points have been so thor- 
oughly covered by the facts and arguments already submitted 
that nothing more is necessary. The same charges and objec- 
tions would be just as good against every branch of the general 
and State governments, or even against the complicated civili- 
zation of the white man ascompared with the simple savagery 


of the American Indian, 
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SPEECH 
HON. ANTHONY CAMINETTI, 


i OF CALIFORNIA, 
ee IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 17, 1892. 
The House having under consideration the sundry civil appropriation 
]l— 


Mr. CAMINETTI said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. OTIS] presents an important question for the 
consideration of this House, although I doubt if its solution can 
be reached in the manner suggested. In the effort to remedy 
i an existing evil we should not cripple a department which has 
in its keeping much that affects so many homes in the public- 
ee land States. 

= It is generally admitted that the manner in which this Gov- 
3 ernment has squandered its timber lands has not only been short- 
e sighted, but contrary to the experience of ages. _ 
We have allowed a priceless domain to be sacrificed, thus in- 
viting upon future generations the fate that has befallen many 
nations of the Old World. 

It is proper that such of our timber lands remaining unsold 
should receive the attention of Congress; that laws be enacted 
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regulating the sale of mature timber, at the same time protect- 
ing the young forests, and that provision be made for the plant- 
ing of others. This should be done for economic uses as well as 
for climatic reasons. In doing so, however, it is simple justice 
to observe that rights already accrued under existing laws be 
held sacred, provided theclaimants acquired them in good faith. 

The Government and its administrators can no more break 
covenants with the citizens without incurring responsibility than 
can private individuals in their dealings with their fellow-men. 

To pretend to offer protection in issues existing between the 
people when it is refused by the governing power to those with 
whom it contracts in the disposition of its lands would be a 
mockery. 

In the laudable endeavor to protect forests at the headwaters 
of the rivers in California, parks and reservations have been 
established covering private holdings of property. 

Let us take the Yosemite National Park as anexample. The 
idea of its creation was to protect the water sources of the Merced 
and Tuolumne rivers for general use—the Merced in particular, 
so as to maintain a flow of water in the streams that contribute 
to the grandeur of the Yosemite Valley. In so far as that pur- 

ose is fulfilled it meets with general approval. It is only by 
including within its boundaries 1,512 square miles of territory 
in which are located no less than 200 mines, many patented, others 
held by virtue of locations permitted by the statute, numbering 
among the former the celebrated Hite mine with an output to 
its credit of $3,500,000 in gold, andin addition surrounding many 
improved farms and the homes of citizens held under patents 
or filings recognized by the land laws, that it went beyond its 
legitimate authority unless it was the intention to purchase these 
vested privileges for public purposes, in which event it should 
have made immediate and adequate provision. 


Two years passed away, during which period people have been 
keptin uncertainty, improvements have been discouraged, values 
of farms and mines have been impaired, owing to this unjust 
condition. 

They should be freed from this incubus, or we should pay them 
reasonable compensation for such of their holdings as are re- 


quired to conserve the objects of the park. 

This park covers land in five counties, I believe ; one in par- 
ticular, the county of Mariposa, where lands below the water- 
shed of the Yosemite Valley, without forests of any importance, 
comprising merely ordinary foothill country with characteris- 
tics of landscape and scenery common to most of the State, form- 


ing no partof the grand wonders of the Yoseinite, covering grain 
fields, orchards, stock ranches and mines, and constituting an 
important factor in the taxable values of said county; in fact, 
having all the elements of an established and progressive com- 
munity. 

Its people feel proud of the treasure nature has placed in their 
romantic mountains, and welcome any movement, any law, that 
will facilitate access to its precincts, preserve the beauty of its 
falls, and the grandeur of its giant forests. 

They look with favor on the effort to surround the original 
Yosemite grant with a belt of country suitable for such an ob- 
ject, so that visitors seeking relief from business cares can in the 
solitude of mountain and dell, unbroken save by the choristers 
of the woods, hold communion with those sentinels of the ages, 
find comfort, health, and joy, thankful that the bustle and noise 
of everyday life do not mar the enchantments of such a scene. 

How foreign is the mining camp and the farming settlements 
I have described to such @ purpose. 

What injustice to enact laws drawing imaginary lines around 
the property of individuals without warning, and without pre- 
vious examination to properly determine the extent. and char- 
acter of the territory necessary for the object in view. 

This law causes hardship in many humble homes, just such as 
have given us our greatest men, but entitled to as much if not 
more consideration than the palaces that bless with no greater 
happiness, or endow with no brighter prospects, the rich and 
the proud. 

A like condition of affairs is found to exist with regard to 
other such reservations in California. Without questioning the 
propristy of their establishment, I maintain that immediate 
steps should be taken by legislative act looking to the correction 
of abuses, the rectitication of boundaries where land has improp- 
erly or unnecessarily been included, and the equitable treatment 
of those whose private interests are affected for the accomplish- 
ment of the design of the law. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington, Will the gentleman permit 
me to interrupt him with a question? 

Mr. CAMINETTI. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Would not the repea! of the 
act of June 3, 1878, as applicable to California, be a good thing? 

Mr. CAMINETTI. Phat is not what we are considering now. 
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Better Rural Mail Facilities. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. RICHARD H. CLARKE, | 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 28, 1892. 


The House having under consideration the postal appropriation bill— 


Mr. CLARKE of Alabama said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have no intention of attacking the free-de- 
livery system in operation in the cities and large towns of the 
country. I insist, however, that the further application of this 
system to such towns is a continuance of an unjust discrimina- 
tion against the real rural districts. If this committee believes 
that we can not afford to appropriate more than $10,400,000, the 
amount recommended by it for that system for the next year, 
then I insist that we should leave the cities and towns for the 
present as they are, and extend as far as practicable the benefits 


of that system to country districts. 

I agree that it is absolutely impracticable to undertake to de- 
liver the mail at the houses of the farmers of the country or to 
collect there their mail for forwarding. But I do insist that 
there is a plain practical system to facilitate the collection and 
delivery of the mails in those districts, and that some opportu- 
nity should be given to test that, if we have not money for 
both, before we proceed further in the extension of these facilities 
to towns. 

As I attempted to explain to the few members of the House 
who were here on Saturday afternoon, there is no practical dif- 
ficulty whatever in placing between terminal offices, distant a 
considerable number of miles apa*t, in the thinly populated dis- 
tricts of the country, boxes such as are scattered all over every 
large city in the land for the delivery and collection of the 
mails; boxes in which people living near the route, distant, 


however, from 5 to 6 miles from each one of the terminal offices, | 
can put their letters and papers and mail generally, to be taken | 


out by the mail-carrier and delivered at the next post-office to 
be forwarded, and larger boxes, in which, at the request of the 
addressee, his mail matter may be placed by the mail-carrier 
for his own collection. I say there is no practical difficulty what- 
ever in this. It will not add one single individual to the large 


force of Government employés, as the system put in force in the 


cities does; and I believe that there is no man in the country, at | 


least no one on this side of the House, who does not shrink from 


any system, however beneficial in the end it may be to the peo- | 


ple, which tends to increase the army of Government employés, 
believing, as we do, that in the end it brings more of injury to 
the country than it does of benefit. But the system I propose 


does not add a single employé; it will not increase the expendi- | 


tures to any appreciable extent. To put it fairly in operation 
in all the rural districts of my State would not costas much as is 
expended for free delivery in the single cityin whichI live, It 
would require only a few additional boxes along the route in the 
counties. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. 
bo&es? : 

Mr. (LARKE of Alabama. That is easily answered. Sup- 
pose there are five or six men who desire that their mail shall 
be taken by the mail-carrier and put into a box. Why not give 
each a key? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Then one man could take the mail of all 
the others. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. Yes, but he would not have the 
opportunity to do so unless the other menconsented. The Gov- 
ernment now allows any man to put up a box anywhere along 
the road, and to have the mail-carrier take from the postmaster 
at the office at which it is received ali the mail coming to him 
and put it intothat box. I havesesn many such boxes, as I have 
no doubt the gentleman has: open pigeonholes along tho roads 
in which the mail is put by the mail-carrier. itis open, to be over- 
hauled, not only by four or five other men, but by every passer 
along the roads. Yet no objection is made toit. If the recipi- 


What would you do about keys for these 


cnt is willing that his mail shall be put where it is subject to In- | 


spection, where it is subject to robbery, it is his lookout. 
The Government, paternal as it is, : 
to say that a man’s letters and general mail shall not be exposed 


to the inspection of others, if he is willing to have it done. [| 





as not yet gone so far as 
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submit that it is entirely practical, Mr. Chairman, and I hope 
that this committee will adopt an amendment which I propose 
to oer to this bill, for the purpose of putting into practical oper- 
ation an experiment of that kind. The bill which I have drawn 
and introduced has been submitted to the Postmaster-General, 
and with a few slight amendments is recommended by him as 
one, to use his own words, “‘that would be of great benefit to 
the postal service.” 





Bank Taxes, Ete. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. BENTON McMILLIN, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 27, 1892. 
The House having under consideration the motion of Mr. DALZELL, to dis- 
charge the Committee on Ways and Means from the consideration of his 


resolution concerning national and State bank circulation and consider the 
same in the House 


Mr. MCMILLIN said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: There has been no disposition on the part of 
| ~ S T . . ‘ 
| the Committee on Ways and Means to avoid action on this resolu- 
| tion, as would seem to be implied by the effort of the gentleman 
| from Pennsylvania to discharge the committee from its further 
corsideration and put it upon its passage, and a fact that I would 
not state but for the bringing of this resolution fc: ward to wrest 
it from the committee it is proper to state to the House now. 
Once this week, once last week, and the week preceding, we 
tried to get a meeting of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and last week, since this resolution was introduced, not a single 
member of the committee on the other side of the hous: to which 
| the gentleman from Pennsylvania belongs, attended; and when 
we sent in a messenger, in addition to the notica that had been 
given, asking their attendance, and to get them to come in to 
| transact this and other business, the response we received was 
that they would not come for any other purpose except to act 
on the adjournment resolution. Therefore, we could not get a 
quorum. That is the reason why there has been no action upon 
this resolution, and after the gentleman stays away from the 
meeting, I hold, Mr. Speaker, that there is no justification in the 
House taking the resolution from the committee and passing it. 
On yesterday we made another effort. The other time hav- 
ing had no quorum the gentleman from Michigan |Mr. BuR- 
ROWS] was in attendance, and was ready to transact any busi- 
ness in the committee, but the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
was not on hand even then, nor were his colleagues except Mr. 
Burrows. This disposition to bring forward business rapidly 
| had not, it seems, then taken possession of him. The resolution 
I believe, was introduced on the 16th instant. 
| Mr. LANHAM. Will the gentleman from Tennessee state 
| what is the nature of the resolution? 
Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessze. Will my colleague state the 
| character of the resolution? 
| Mr. McMILLIN. One minute. 
| tion is to get certain information from the Treasury Department 
| corcerning the tax that has been paid by the national banks to 
| the Government of the United States, and the loss on na‘ional 
| bank circulation; and it also sesks to go-further, and call upon 
| the Treasury Department for information as to the loss by all 
| the State banks years before the national banking system was 
brought into operation, a thing with which the Treasury has 
not heretofere had anything to do, and over which it has no 
jurisdiction. We would be willing enough to have reports con- 
cerning business under them, but do not need any mere chat. 
Mr. DICKERSON. I will ask the g:ntleman from Tennessee 
if the report of the Comptroller does no‘ sta*e everything in 
this connection that the officers of the National Trea-u-y can 
state? 
| Mr. McMILLIN. I do not know fully as to that. 
| Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Will the gentleman permit me 
to ask him a question? 
Mr. McMILLIN. With pleasure. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of [llinois. Is it the purpose of this resolu- 


The purpose of this resolu- 


1 os : : 
| tion io get up a campaign document against the Democratic 
| platform? 
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Mr. MCMILLIN. Ido not know the purpose for which this 
infor mation is sought to be obtained. Asan individual member 
of the committee, I am unable to see that this Congress would 
have any use for such information; and, furthermore, I have no 
idea that the Treasury has all the information that we are call- 
ing upon them for. I thought, Mr. Speaker, that I might and 
should say thus much concerning the failure of the committee to 
report this resolution within the time required by the rules. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I move to lay the resolution on the table. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The motion is not debatable. 








Mr. DALZELL. Why, surely the gentleman from Tennessee | 


does not want to cut me off in that way. 


Mr. McM{LLIN. That is exactly what the gentleman from | 


Pennsylvania attempted to do with me; but what time does the | 


gentleman want? 

Mr. DALZELL. There would have been fifteen minutes on 
each side for general debate after the previous question was 
ordered. You impugn my motives and then shut me off. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. What time do you want? 

Mr. DALZELL. Five minutes 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Youshall have it. 

Mr. DALZELL. Or possibly ten. 





SPEECH 


OF 


HON. MICHAEL D. HARTER, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 8, 1892, 


On the bili (H. R. 8083) to reduce the duty on tin plate, terne yee. taggers’ 
tin, and to repeal poecgromm 209 of section 1 of an act entitled “An act to 
reduce the revenue, and for other purposes.”’ 


Mr. HARTER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have nowish to occupy more than a very few 
minutes of the time of the House onthe bill under discussion, 
and shall confine myself in doing so to a single aspect of the 
matter. 

Practically, the so-called tin-plate business (along with its 
allied interests, the sheet and gaivanized iron trades) comes un- 
der the title of a trust or combination, and I am glad to be 
able to give w/th the utmost brevity the substance of a report 
recently made to the Committee on lakeatsotares by a subcom- 
mittee of which I happened to be chairman. We found that 
many articles of necessity and in general use by the people of 
the United States were under the control of trusts, and we were 
unable to find any good resulting, and muchevil. We found the 
result was to diminish production, to discourage the employment 
of labor, and to reduce wages; to lower the market value of raw 
materials, while the price of the finished article was advanced. 

Our recommendation was a simple one, but one which is cer- 
tain to be efficient. It was that all articles the manufacture, 
sale, nee, or distribution of which was under the control of an 
combination, association, trust, or syndicate should be eihost 
upon the free list. 

This would enable American consumers to protect themselves 
by buying such articles any place in the weita. and would per- 
mit them to be brought into our markets for sale and consump- 
tion free of all tariff taxes of every kind. A trust which eoald 
live under such competition ought to be allowed to exist, as it 
would be a case of the survival of the fittest, and it would live 





| 
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Duties on Weol and Woolen Goods. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOSEPH H. WALKER, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 15, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties 
on woolen goods— 

Mr. WALKER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is to be regretted that in discussing this 
question, which is conceded by both sides to involve the inter- 
ests of every man, woman, and child in the country, statistics and 
facts public to all and conceded to be correct by all can not be 
used on the one side and on the other. I have to say that you 
may search the speeches that are made in favor of protection 
from beginning to end and you will not find 1 per cent of error 
where you will find 99 per cent of error in the statements that 
are made by those in favor of free trade as opposed to a pro 
tective tariff. In the speech that was made by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLAN], the free-trade leader of the 
Housg, the statements of what he called facts in support of his 
theory were substantially no facts from beginning to end. 

I have to say, furthermore, that in the rebuttal that was made 
by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY], every statistican 
in the country will justify the statements made by him from be- 
ginning toend. I do not mean to say that when the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] stated that he had found an 
item in the tariff on imports where the duty imposed was 323 per 
cent, the statement was not technically true, because there were 
some old shawls partly worn out that were reported as belong- 
ing toan immigrant who came in on the Northern frontier, and the 
law required that the duty should be imposed upon them at the 
value and weight they reported, and they weighed 2 pounds. 
From that simple circumstance the gentleman from Tennessee 
undertakes to mislead the country, deliberately and purposely, as 
to the rates of duty imposed by the McKinley bill on knit goods. 
He is put forward as the leader of the free traders of this House, 
and if they can take any comfort from that style of argument, 
from that sort of statement of great propositions, they are wel- 
come to it. 

Again, during the last Congress it was stated on this floor and 
at the other end of the Capitol that the duties imposed by the 
tariff upon horses was 600 per cent. The duty imposed is 20 per 
cent ad valorem and not less than $30. How did they get that 
600 per cent? They sent to Mexico and bought a broncho for $5 
and gotcheated at that. They might just as well have said 1200 
per cent for a $2.50 broncho, which is about as much as those 
animals are worth. But if we were going to import a broncho 
worth $5, then the tariff at$30 a head (and 20 per centif the horse 
costover $150) would make the 600 percent. I donotmeantosay, 
therefore, that these particular statements are not in a certain 
sense true. They are technically true; but the great body of the 
statements made upon that side in argument are not even tech- 
nically true. 

Having said this much, Mr. Chaieman, I wish to say that the 
manufacturers of this country as such have not the slightest di- 
rect interest in a protective tariff. 

It is of no consequence to the manufacturers of this country, as 
manufacturers, whether we have free trade or whether we have 
protection. We are just as well satisfied with free trade as we 
are with protection; and if the tariff is not in the interest of the 
farmer and the wage-worker and in their interest only, primarily 
and wholly, and only incidentally for the manufacturer, then | 
will vote with you to repeal the protective tariff, and we will 
adopt free trade at once if you choose to take the responsibility. 

r. DOCKERY. Does the gentleman mean to say that man- 


' ufacturers would be equally as prosperous under a revenue tariff 


only so long &: it could furnish its goods at lower or at as low | as under a protective tariff? 


prices as they could be had for in the world. 


Mr. WALKER. I undertake to say that the manufacturers of 


This simple, or and thoroughly effective treatment of | this country as such—what would be lef* of them—would be more 


trusts will some 


ay become law, carrying with it the repeal of | »rosperous under free trade than under protection. That is 


the ;resentelaborate, ineffective, and abortive antitrust laws. A | precisely what I mean to say. But we are not legislating for 
law such as ws recommended would have the quick approval and | manufacturers; we are legislating for farmers and wage-worrers. 
hearty support of fair-minded people, and would not be open to | No man on this floor has a right ‘o cast a vote affirmatively on 
any bill that does not first of all benefit the man at the bottom. 
If that is not the effect of any bill, then we discredit ourseives in 
passing it. But the manufacturers are incidentally interested in 
a tariff. It has tremendous import to them, and involves with 


the familiar criticism aimed at our present antitrust legislation 
which expresses the popular feeling that it presents the most 
elaborate plan for doing a thing by insuring that it shall not be 
done of which we have modern record. 


| 
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theirs the interest of every man, woman, and child in the land. 
The well-being of every citizen of this country is bound up with 
the interest of. the manufacturers in a protective tariff. 

Mr. DOCKERY. AsI understand the gentleman, under his 
theory of protection the manufacturers are simply the disbursing 
agents of the bounty of the Government. 

Mr.WALKER. Idonotadmitanything ofthe kind. [Laugh- 
ter.]| There is no “bounty of the Government” init. Thatisa 
fiction of your own imagination; and you restall your arguments 
7 0 1 a: tions equally baseless. 

*. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. The gentleman from Mis- 
souri vi [Mr DOCKERY] simply said it was his “ understanding.” 


Mr. DOCKERY. [I only desired to understand what the { gen- 
tleman meant to say. That seemed tobe the logic of his position. 
Mr. WALKER. Now, it is conceded by every statistican of 


this country and every other that this is the lowest-taxed coun- 
try on the face of the earth that is counted asa civilized nation. 
If your statement of our burdensome taxation is true, this could 
not be a fact; yet the statisticans who are counted as authority 
the world over make the declaration which [have repeated. But 
gentlemen say we are burdened with taxation; we are awfully 
taxed. I would like to ask gentlemenwhatataxis? Iftaxation 
is not beneficent why do you have taxation? Why do you have 
taxation in your towns, in your counties, in your Democratic 
States? Why do you inveigh so bitterly against taxation on the 
floor of this House and yet in your own homes vote taxation? 
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| where you lay your taxes. 


[ affirm that there is nogreater evidence of civilization, Chris- | 


tian civilization, than taxation, and the volume of taxation per 
capita expresses it. Show me the taxes per capita of any people, 
and I can determine by that their advancement in the scale of 
civ ilization. 
head, or $70 a family. What does taxation come 
analysis? It comes to taking the property of the rich and divid- 
ing it pro rata for the venefit of every man, woman, and child in 


In Massachusetts we have taxation equal io $14 a | 
to in its last | 
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Mr. WALKER. That will do; lay the book right down. 
[Laughter.] I will take your word for it. 
Mr. HARTER. How do you explain that in view of your 


statement? 
Mr. WALKER. Canada! Canada is brought here as an ex- 
ample. Canada! Acountry that has failed tocollect taxes for its 


expenditures until it is burdened with debt to the point of being 
crushed beneath it. 

Mr. HARTER. 
to collect our taxes. 

Mr. WALKER. No; I say that we have collected our taxes 
and we have paid off our debts. But Canada! Why, the illus- 
tration the gentleman cites is simply a confirmation instead of a 
proof against the accuracy of my proposition. If Canada or any 
other country will pile up its debts day after day and year after 
year to be paid hereafter they may have once in a year or two a 
period of light taxation. 

Mr. CARUTH. How much is the debt of Canada? 

Mr. WALKER. Ido not know—— 

A MEMBER. About 300,000,000. About $70 per capita, to our 
debt of $14.50 per capita. 

Mr. WALKER. ButI have some other facts which I will give 
you which will probably answer your questions. 

Mr. CARUTH. I would be glad to know. 

Mr. WALKER. It makes comparatively little difference 
Lay them where you will, they will 
follow back and ultimately rest on the same persons and in the 
same spot. We may as well lay all the taxation of this Govern- 
ment on wool if we choose, as well as anywhere else. It will 
all rest on the same spot finally. It is of comparatively little 
importance where you lay taxes. It may take twenty years for 
them to adjust themselves to their final point. It may take 
thirty or forty years, but if you levy taxation anywhere it seeks 


You can not say that we have everfailed here 


} out and rests upon the same individuals in the community who 


the community. That is what taxation comes to at last. What | 
is taxation? 
Mr. HARTER (speaking from the side of the Hall). I would 


like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. WALKER, Please comeupinfront of me. I can notan- 
swer the questions of gentlemen both before and behind me. I 
will not be fired at all around the Hall. {Laughter. | 

Now, what is taxation? Taxation is but the Government tak- 
ing a part of the income of the citizen and spending it for the 
citizen to better advantage than he can himself spend it. That 
is all there is in taxation. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON rose. 

Mr. WALKER. Wait until I get through with this definition 
of taxation, and I wiil hear you. 

[ say that when the Government takes money by taxation and 
spends it economically for the citizen, not only can it spend the 
money to better advantage than the citizen, but it is impossible 
for the citizen to spend it for himself in such ways as the Gov- 
ernment spendsit. The Government, the great body of the citi- 
zens represented in the Government, take a part of the income of 
the rich and spend it for all. Now, let me ask gentlemen on this 
floor what proportion of the natural income of capital in the 
Northern States east of the Mississippi, those of older civiliza- 


| Mecessary 


| state, 


will ultimately bear the burdens. I think that the statistics will 
bear me out in this statement. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what are taxes? A man pays for the 
house he lives in directly, and he pays for the roads on which 
he travels through the State. It is no more fair, essentially, 
the process of civilization, to count the roads a tax upon him 
than the building of the house in which the man lives. Taxa- 
tion, insté ad of being a necessary evil, is no evil; it is not only 
but beneficent; it practically takes only that portion 

the cided e of the rich and powerful that can be more eco- 
aealts and wisely expended for the common good by the 
than it is possible for its possessors to expend for the 
As all men, without distinction, have 


in 


same hecessary purposes. 


| an equal right to the use and enjoyment of the results of publi 


| 


tions, what proportion of the income of such communities do you | 


suppose is taken by taxation? More than one-third of the in- 
come from all the property east of the Mississippi and north of 
the Ohio is taken in taxation, and beneficently taken—taken and 


returned to the citizens pro rata, rich and poor alike, after being | 


taken out of the hoards of the rich. 

Mr. HARTER. Iam now before the gentlemen. He said if 
[ would come herein front of him he would answer a question. 
is he ready [hesitating]? 





Mr. WALKER. Well, be quick about it; I have butan hour, 
my dear fellow. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARTER. I want to see whether I understood the gen- 
tleman 


Mr. WALKER. Go right on with your question. 

Mr. HARTER. I understood the gentleman tosay that nqre- 
ctable statistician could affirm that any other country in the 
world is as lightly taxed asthe United’States. Did I understand 
the gentleman correctly? 


sHe 
pt 


Mr. WALKER. That is what I understand. 

Mr. HARTER. Now, I holdin my hand adictionary of statis- 
ties prepared by-—— 

Mr. WALKER. I can not yield for a dissertation or speech; 


just ask your question. 

Mr. HARTER. V ery well. This work, which is a standard 
authority, says that in the neighboring country of Canada—you 
can go to it in twelve hours from your home—the taxes are 25 or 





within ¢ fraction of 25 per cent less than the United States, and | 


bere is the authority for it. 





| expenditure, the collecting and the wise using of taxes is good, 


and not evil, and very largely in the nature of investments for 
the present and future generations. By it the civilization of a 
state may be measured. 

The school that Christian civilization establishes, the clothing 
that the individual wears, the house in which he lives, and the 
money taken from the citizen for the education of his children 
is no more onerous as a tax than the money he pays for hiscloth- 
ing or food. Soif it be a public building, if it is necessary for 
the common good to have it in the progress of civilization. So 
if it be a school, if it.be the hat, the shoes, the clothes he wears, 
the police system of the country, the courts, the jails, the Army, 
the Navy, the judiciary. Nota dollar that is taken honestly and 
honestly spent—and I am talking now of an honest taxation and 
honest expenditures—that the citizen does not get back again in 
full measure in some shape. 

The Government is simply the better medium than personal ex- 
penditure. The Government is the agent of the citizen in spend- 
ing the money and spending it for his benefit. Thatis the result 
of taxation in a country like this, and yet where is the Demo- 
cratic orator on this floor who has not denounced all taxation in 
the most extravagant and bitter terms? Why, you would think, 
Mr. Chairman, to hear these gentlemen talk, from the highest 
to the lowest, that the condition of the Comanche Indians and of 
the tribes of Central Africa, where they have no taxation, isa 
supreme blessing in comparison with the condition of the peo- 
ple of this country. 

Now, I would like to ask, and I will give time to any gentle- 
man on the Democratic side to answer this question, if there isa 
Democrat in this House who is in favor of the ‘‘ principle of pro- 
tection,” whether any one of them would vote for its application 
as a general principle, or to any single article, or as it is under- 
stood in its application i in the McKinley bill. Is there a Demo- 
crat here in favor of the protection principle in any form, in other 
words? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. No. 

Mr. WALKER. Very well. The gentleman from West Vir- 
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ginia says not. You all agree to thet; vou all agree that there 
is not a Democrat in this House in favor of the principle of pro- 
tection, do you? [Waiting for an answer.] Then you are in 
favor of the principle of free trade, are you not? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. As far as we can get to it 
with sufficient revenue for the needs of the Government. 

Mr. WALKER. Then you favor free trade—the principle of 
free trade? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. As far as we can. r 

Mr. WALKER. Now, then, Iask the question again: Is there 
a man here on the Democratic side who does not stand with my 
friend from West Virginia in favor of the free-trade principle? 

Mr. BUSHNELL. We are in favor of that kind of protection 
which leads eventually to free trade. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Just where Gen. Gar- 
field stood. 

Mr. WALKER. Very well. 

Now, I want to recur to the question of wages. I want to know 
if there is a man here who is ready to stand up and declare that 
wages are as high in Europe per day a» %hey are here? 

Is there aman in this House who is ready to dispute the prop- 
osition that is made by our own statisticians and the statisti- 
cians in Europe, that wages in this country are about half as 
high again, day by day and hour by hour; as they are in Eng- 
land? Is there anyone here who is inclined to dispute that? 
Lethim speak. aiting.] Then we all agree upon that. 

Mr. HARTER. Do not you consider that begging the ques- 
tion on your part? 

Mr. WALKER. I will cometo thatin halfaminute. I think 
we are agreed upon that statement of fact. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. You say we areallagreed uponthat. If 
you mean to assert that we are agreed that wages in England 
are only half as high as in this country, and will buy no more 
than wages in this country, we do not agree at all. 

Mr. WALKER. Now, I want to ask you what the ec nomic 
distance is from here to Europe. What is the economic distance 
from Liverpool to Boston on a whole ship’s cargo? That is to 
say, how far can you take a ship’s cargo and carry it on the raii- 
road, after you have landed it on the wharf in Boston, for the 
same money that is paid for bringing it across the ocean? You 
can not carry it 40 miles inland. Machinery of all kinds, set up, 
you can not carry 8 miles inland. Glass and glassware, 8 miles; 
chemicals, flax and hemp manufactured, India rubber goods, 50 
miles; woolen, fancy goods, silk goods, etc., 100 miles; cotton, 
cutlery, leather, etc., 200 miles. You can not transport it, take 
it after the ship lands it at the wharf, and put it on a truck, take 
it to the Boston and Albany depot, for what the freight is after 
it is in the hold of the steamship in Liverpool. Now, if that is 
a fact, and I state it was as a fact, two years ago—I have'the freight 
rates per ton; I am not in any retail business now, but I am talking 
about the rate per ton—if that is a fact, then we are within 40 
miles of Europe, so far as the railroad expense of transportation 
is concerned, as compared with ocean freights. Call it even 40 
miles, and we are nearer Europe, economically, than Baltimore 
is to Washington. 

Furthermore, I have to say this—and here is the question, that 
od friend from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] says I am begging—I say, 
take 99 per cent of the factories in Europe, in the woolen indus- 
tries, the cotton industries, in the boot and shve industry, in the 
leather industry, or in any other established industry where 
things are made for the millions, you may take 99 per centof the 
European factories and 99 per cent of the American factories, 
and they will turn out just as much eee man for man, day 
for day, and hour for hour, as they will in this country. 

Mr. HARTER. Where did you learn that? 

Mr. WALKER. I learned it by personal inspection, in Eu- 


rope. 

Mr. HARTER. Your inspection has been limited, has it not? 

Mr. WALKER. Not by any manner of means. ' I spent nine 
months’ time in Europe in that investigation. Ido not think my 
inspection was limited. 

r. HARTER. Rather limited. 

Mr. WALKER. Furthermore, I have consulted with the 
largest manufacturers on the floor of this House and in New 
a Democrats and Republicans, and they agree with me 
in this. 

Mr.HARTER. Have youconsulted with Mr. Blaine? [Laugh- 
ter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. WALKER. You may consult Mr. Blaine as much as you 
choose. I choose the men thatI consult. [Laughter.] And fur- 
thermore, I always consult business men, not the politicians. 

Mr. HARTER. You ought to consult me? 

Mr. WALKER. I consult the experts in the business about 
which I wish to know. I notice that on the floor of this House 
lawyers know all about law—and everything else. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PAYNE. We shall have to admit that. 





“+ % SCOTT. Do you allude to parliamentary law? ([Laugh- 
ter. 
A MEMBER. How about the editors on the floor? 

Mr. WALKER. I am old-fashioned enough to think that edj- 
tors know more about running newspapers than I do; that shoc- 
makers know more abouf running a shoe factory and wha’ is nec. 
essary for them to do tomeet competition; and cloth manufactur- 
ers know more about the manufacture of cloth; doctors know 
more of medicine, and lawyers know moreof law. Inever allow 
myself to do any law business without consulting a lawyer. 

A MEMBER. That is right. 

Mr. WALKER. And if I want to know about parliamentary 
law I consult a man who has studied parliamentary law, as a 
good many lawyers have not, even though he may be a manv- 
facturer. Now,I have stated here, and there is no man can con- 
tradict it, except for political purposes or for purposes outside of 
economic considerations, that the product, man for man, in the 
factories of Europe, as they are graded from highest to lowest, 
is as great in Europe as in this country, save that there are in 


| Europea few old factories, built hundreds of years ago, in obscure 


places, that are still run on odd things that are not subject to 
competition, that do notcome intothe calculation. But you may 
take 99 per cent of the factories in Europe and all the factories 
here and grade them in classes as to efficiency and skill and 
ability in management, and man for man, hour by hour, they will 
produce as much in Europe as they produce here. Now, if you 
have agreed with me as far as I have gone 

A MEMBER. We have not. 

Mr. WALKER. You have not successfully contradicted me, 
and you can not. 

You may make up some figures, as my friend from Tennessee 
[Mr. MCMILLIN] made them up, and present them to this House, 
practically bogus, while technically true, that apparently contra- 
dict me. And you may deceive your constituents who are not 
familiar with manufacturing, just asthe gentleman from Texas 
{[Mr. MILLS] did when he came up to educate us as to how we 
could run our factories to advantage in New England under free 
trade. He told us there were a great many things we did not 
know how to manufacture. [Laughter.] He said we did not know 
how to manufacture knit goods and seamless stockings; that it 
was a secret process in Europe 

A MEMBER. And he convinced the country, did he not? 

Mr.WALKER. When Shaw, up at Lowell, invented the ma- 
chine, and all the machines in Europe were being run ona 
royalty paid to Shaw; and that is about as sound and about as 
accurate as the pretended facts and statements of the whole body 
of free traders from beginning to end are. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I will state to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that there is only one gentleman in this House 
who is any authority on socks; and that subject you ought to 
leave to that gentleman. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WALKER. I beg the pardon of the House. Fora mo- 
ment it had escaped my mind that we had an expert on socks in 
the House. [Laughter.] 

I re to use many statistics, and my remarks will be ex- 
ceedingly dry, as they doubtless have been thus far. For a hun- 
dred years we have been perfecting our system of protection. 

I donot propose to give misleading percentages, such as where 
you have a factory in a village and you build there a black- 
smith shop, and then say you have increased the manufactures 10) 
per cent, or where you have two and you build three more fac- 
tories, you say you have increased the manufactures by 150 per 
cent, with no reference to their size. That is the kind of talk 
on which you free traders build your arguments. Iam talking 
to you of the conditions per capita or percentage per eapita. 

Under the free-trade tariff of 1846 the imports in fifteen years, 
1847 ta. 1861, average $8.65 per capita, and are an average excess 
of imports over exports per capita of $1.08 (leaving out the war 
and the inflation period of 1862 to 1879). 

Under the protective tariff the imports in eleven years, 1880 to 
1890, average $12.11 per capita, an average excess of exports 
over imports per capita of $1.38. The average for 1891 was 
$13.36, an increase of 10 per cent in 1891 over the eleven-year 
period of 1880 to 1890, which will undoubtedly increase much 
more as the country adjusts itself to the new tariff. 

Thus, during the whole fifteen years of free trade we average: 
to lose $1.08 per capita on our foreign trade. We gai.ied $1.°5 
per capita during each and every vear of protection, under the 
normal conditions of 1880 and 1890, and are now gaining more 
than double that much under the McKinley bill. 

If we were to shut up every factory we have in this country 
we would not export in five years as much as we export to-day. 
Talk about the markets of the world! What people have their 
economic wants more thoroughly satisfied than the people of 
this country and consume such a proportion of the products of 
their factories? This country consumes, according to all statis- 

















ticians, three times as much per capita as any other country in 
the world, and if that be true, then we have a market that we are 
supplying equivalent to 180,000,000 of people as compared with | 
England, France, or Germany. Pertneweds. my friend from 
Texas[Mr. MILs], and I will take his figures on this, as they suit 
my convenience, says that we produce here one-third of all the 
manufactures of the world. 

If there are 1,434,000,000 of people in the world, 62,000,000 is 
4.3 per cent of the population, and according to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. MILLS] we consume seven and three-fourth 
times as much of manufactured products as the balance of the 
world averages to consume, which makes this the equivalent of a 
market of 480,500,000 of people of the world, as they average. 
Our people have by our protective system this enormous market 
for what they produce, and yet the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
MILLS] and the whole band of free traders are constantly vocif- | 
erating ‘‘Take down the bars,” and open this market to Europe, 
in Congress and out of Congress, from Maine to Texas, from 
Massachusetts to the Mississippi River and beyond. Take down 
the bars! About as sensible a proceeding as it would be to “ take | 
down the bars” and let out our improved breeds of cattle with | 
wild Texan steers, to be hooked and tornand mauled, and frozen 
to death by thousands, while “hunting their living.” This is a | 
country built up by means of a protective tariff. Such acountry 
suits me, and its fiscal policy, which gives us such results, suits 
me. With such results conceded by all of you, do you want to try 
any other experiment? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. We want to see and to find | 
out what goes with our share of that seven or ten times. We 
are not getting it ourselves. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentleman for the observation. 
I want to tell him that you surely are getting it. There is no 
place on the face of the earth where the manufacturers make so | 
small a percentage of profit as they do in this country, and where | 
the farmer and wage-worker get so large ashare ef what they pro- 
duce. I want to say to him and to the country, that I have exam- | 
ined the trade reports of the corporations in England and the 
trade reports of the corporations in America, which are open to 
us all. ou can take the American Almanac, published by our | 
Librarian, and trade journals open toeveryone, and they give the 
dividends of the corporations all over the country. You can find | 
out what they make, and that the profits in England as well as the 
average interest on the capital employed is more than in this | 
country. For the last two years their profits have been small or | 
nil. The reports of the British corporations show corporation 
after corporation in that time making no profit. 

I have not calculated how much it is; it is an immense labor 
and would cost me two or three hundred dollars to make the 
calculation. But you will find about two-thirds of the English 
corporations, as you run down the list, paid no dividends last 
year. They paid more the year before, and the year before that 
they paid very good dividends up to ths time their manufactur- 
ing was disturbed by the agitation of the tariff question here, 
and up to the time when there was a prospect of our manufactur- 
ing goods here that we had not manufactured before. In Great 
Britain the manufacturers are more wealthy than the manufac- | 
turers in this country. They are richer and have larger capi- 
tal. Adopt free trade and allow their manufactured goods to 
come in here, and you will find every factory carried on by young, 
enterprising men who are in debt and have borrowed capital, 
and are in competition with the men from whom they learned 
their trade, and other men who have got rich, or old, or are 
rusted out, and thus cheapening products to the pecple—you will 
find that every one of this class will fail, and the rich men like 
Jesse Metcalf, Blaikie, and other manufacturers who are rich, 
or like my friend from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] here, or myself, will 
not only own their present factories but the plants of all the failed 
factories. If we can not double our fortunes within the next five 
years, beginning after free trade had starved American work- 
ingmen down to European wages, then we must be exceeding 
stupid business men. 

r. CRAIN. Why are you opposing it, then? 

Mr. WALKER. Iam opposing it in the common interest—for | 
the common good. Can not you imagine that any man has any 
other interest than a mean and contemptible self-interest? 
[Laughter.] Have youno idea thata man loves hiscountry? Have 
you no conception that our sisters, our brothers, our fathers do and 
must work in our factories, and that our children after us must | 
work in these factories, even if they are not working there now? 
I want to leave the glorious heritage of a glorious country to my | 
children and my children’s children. 

Mr.CRAIN. Is that what you put up the money for, to pay | 
the expenses of running a Republican campaign and electing a | 
Republican President? 

r. WALKER. That is precisely the reason. Why do the 
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Democratic leaders blackmail every rum hole in the country? 
Why do they have the purse of every importer in the country; 
and why do they have the Louisiana lottery which together fur- 
nish nine-tenths of the money with which you run your cam- 
paigns? [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. CRAIN. That statement is not true. 

Mr. WALKER. I believe it to be true. 

Mr. CRAIN. Let me ask you a question? 

Mr. WALKER. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. You state that the percentage of the 
dividends on capital stock of our manufacturers was less than that 
of England. Isit not true that the manufac.urers of this country 
pay out dividends in the shape of increase of stock, which they di- 
vide amongst their stockholders in lieu of actual cash dividends; 
and is the percentage you find in the almanac based upon cash 
capital stock, money invested in the stock, or the additional 
stock capital which is paid to stockholders in lieu of cash? 

Mr.WALKER. Ihavetwo things tosay with reference to that; 
first, that whatever is true in respect to that in this country is 
also true in England iad other countries; secondly, that for one 
cas2 where you will find that state of things existing, you will find 





| other cases where the mills have been unsuccessful and the stock 


has been scaled down. And I will say further with reference to 


| our New England factories—I donot know so much about others— 


that the amount of the scaling down of the capital of factories 
will equal or exceed the stock dividends that have been paid. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Well, but is it a fair showing that they 
make in these statistics? 

Mr. WALKER. Certainly it is. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Is it afair statement of the percentage 


| upon the cash invested? 


Mr. WALKER. Undoubtedly. If the scaling down equals 
the watering, it is a fair percentaze of the whole. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Will the gentleman let me ask 
him a question? 

Mr. WALKER. Let me get through with this, and then I 
will listen to your question. 

Mr. Chairman, I propose to show, and can show, that not one 
word that you gentlemen say about the ill effects of the McKinley 
tariff is true, not a word from b2ginning toend. [Laugbter.] 

The last year before our foreign trade was influenced by tariff 


| legislation, 1889, the imports and exports were $1,488,000,000. 


The McKinley bill has only been in full operation for the six 
months ending December 31, 1891. The imports and exports for 
the six months ending December 31, 1891, $947,000,000, indicat- 
ing a foreign trade in the year 1892 of $1,894,000,000, an increase 
of the foreign trade under the McKinley bill over that of 1889 of 
$406,000,000, or 27 per cent. 

The exports in the six months ending December 31, 1891, were 
$551,000,000; the imports in the six months ending December 31, 
1891, were $396,000,000; the exports exceeded the imports by 
$155,000,000, the difference being settled by the return of our se- 
curities from Europe. 

The goods that came in free of duty in the six months ending 
December 31, 1891, were 53.8 per cent; the goods that came in 
free of duty in 1889 were 34.6 per cent; the increased percentage 
of goods that came in free of all duty under the McKinley tariff 
over the tariff it supplanted are 55.5 per cent; more than half as 
many again of goods coming in, absolutely free of all duties, 
under the McKinley bill as under the old tariff. 

TAXATION. 


The duties collected in 1889 were $229,000,000; the duties col- 
lected the six months ending December 31, 1891, were $83,000,- 
000; making a rate for 1892 of $166,000,000. The annual reduc- 
tion of tariff receipts under the McKinley bill will probably be 
$63,000,000, while the receipts from internal revenue will be in- 
creased. 

RATE OF DUTY. 


We have seen that tho goods coming in free of duty under the 
McKinley bill are more than half as much again in value than 
under the old tariff. 

The rate of duty on all dutiable goods imported into England 
under “free trade” is 72.6 per cent, and the duties collected 
amount to $2.79 per capita. 

In the six months ending December 31, 1891, the duty collected 
on dutiable goods was 46.6 per cent; the same in 1889 was 45.13 
per cent; the same in 1888 was 45.63 per cent; the same in 1887 
was 47.10 per cent; the averaye for those years 47.14 percent, an 
increase of only fifty-four one-hundredths of 1 per cent under the 
McKinley tariff, while allowing more than half as many again 
goods to come in free of duty. 

The average duty collected on both dutiable and free in 1889 
under old tariff was 29.5 per cent; the same in six months ending 
December 31,1891, under the McKinley tariff was 21.5 per cent; a 
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reduction on totalimportsof8 per cent. That is to say, the aver- 
age duty covering all imports was over 37 per cent more under 
the old tariff than under the six months of the McKinley tariff 
ending December 31, 1891, or three-eighths more. 

This is not all. The duties collected under the old tariff in 
1889 averaged for every man, woman, and child $3.60. In the 
six months named, under the McKinley tariff, it was only $1.33 
per capita, or at the annual rate of $2.66; showing a reduction of 
a trifle about $1 per capita duties collected, and also showing 
the duties collected on imported goods per capita in England to be 
over 6 per cent more than those collected in this country under 
the McKinley tariff, and showing the per capita duties collected 
under the old tariff to be over 37 per cent more than the duties 
imposed by the McKinley tariff. 

Mr. WATSON. Mention the dutiable goods under the Eng- 
lish tariff. 

Mr. WALKER. Inaspeaking of dutiable goods, the rates I have 
stated are those on dutiable goods. 

Mr. WATSON. But is not95 per centof that amount raised in 
England from the duties upon pure luxuries, tea, coffee, spirits, 
tobacco, and fruits? 

Mr. WALKER. The taxation per family upon tea and coffee 
alone in England,which are now recognized as within the line of 
economic wants, is $2.42 per family—if that is what you want, to 
tax tea and coffee, would like you to admit it. [will ask the 
gentlemanaquestion. Does he want to put a tax on teaand coffee? 
Are you in favor of that? SP Well, I would have 
the courage to say yes or no. [Laughter. 

Mr. WATSON. Iwas asking you a question. I was asking 
you if 95 per centof the English revenues raised by way of duties 
was not raised from five articles, articles of luxury. 

Mr. WALKER. Tea and coffee are not luxuries. As I was 
saying, the rate there is $2.79 per capita. In this country, as 
well as in England, the most of our tariff revenue is raised on 
things that are only bought by the rich. You can not show a 
solitary thing that a laboring man, with five in a family, earn- 
ing $2 a day, buys in this country, as a necessity for his family, 
for which he pays more than he would have to pay in England, 
except woolen goods. The official figures show that tax can not 
be $1 per capita, and one-half the aggregate is paid by the rich 
and 90 per cent of the other half by persons north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. Furthermore, I say to you that the total things 
a laboring man, earning $2 a day, has to buy as necessaries for 
his family of five he can buy cheaper here than in Europe. 

Mr. WATSON. I thought it only fair to you and your argu- 
ment that in stating the amountof the percentage of tariff taxa- 
tion in Eng!and upon imported goods you should state, in order 
to make your own argument symmetrical, that about 90 or 95 per 
cent of that tax was raised from articles of luxury, tea, coffee, 
spirits, fruit, and tobacco. 

Mr. WALKER. I understand that, everybody knows that. I 
object to your using any more of my time. You have not an 
swered my question about taxing tea and coffee. 

Mr. WATSON. I wasanswering your question. 

Mr. WALKER. If youare going toanswer my question, please 
answer it quick. 

Mr. WATSON. Well, I will answer it quickly. 
trader fron the ground up. 

Mr. WALKER. All right; that is, you are like all the Dem- 
ocrats in the House—— 

Mr. WHEELERof Alabama. The Republican tariff made the 
workingman so poor that he could not buy coffee, and then the 
Republican party takes the tax off coffee so that rich people pay 
no taxes upon it. 

Mr. WALKER. For a statement of that kind thrust into my 
speech, I am very much obliged, for there is not a single man in 





Tam a free 


my part of the country so ignorant that he will not see through | 


it. 

Mr. BUTLER. 
mation? 

Mr. WALKER. Be brief. My time is nearly gone. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will be very brief. The gentleman stated, 
as I understood him, that the average tariff rate in England was 
70 odd per cent and in this country 40 odd. Is that the reason 
why the manufacturer in England makes a larger per cent of 
profit than the American manufacturer? 

Mr. WALKER. Your question was not sincere; you are not 
asking that question for information—not by any manner of 


means. 

Mr. BUTLER. Well, I suppose not; because if so I would 
have asked it of some one who could give me information. 

Mr. WHEELERof Alabama. lIaskamomentof the gentleman 
to correct a statement which I know he will be glad to correct. 
He stated that the workman of England did as much workas the 
workman of America. I wish to call the gentleman’s attention 
to the report on labor statistics made by Mr. Evarts as Secretary 


May I ask the gentleman a question for infor- 
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of State May 7, 1879, in which report he says that ‘‘One work- 
man in the United States, as will be seen from the foregoing ex- 
tracts, does as much work as two workmen in most of the coun- 
tries of Europe.” 

Mr.WALKER. Oh, well, thatis true, taking allcountries; but 
that is all nonsense, as everybody knows, when applied to our 
competitors, England, France, Belgium, Germany, etc. 

Mr. WHEELERof Alabama. Does Mr. Evarts talk nonsense? 

Mr. WALKER. Yes, as you represent him. What does he 
know about manufactures [laughter], except to publish what is 
reported to him? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Mr. Evarts, in his report 

Mr. WALKER. Well, I have the floor, I think, and I must 
continue. 

Mr. McMILLIN. 
mit an interraption? 

Mr. WALKER. Certainly. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Idonot like tointerruptthe gentleman, but 
in his opening remarks he did mean injustice; and, in order that 
the correction may go along with his statement, I will read his 
language as taken down, so as to see whether he is correctly re- 

rted. 

Mr. WALKER. I stated that in what the gentleman said he 
quoted from the official returns, and so far his statement wasen- 
tirely correct. I said so in the remarks that I made. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I wish to know whether the gentleman said 
what I am about to read. If he did, I think he will make amend 
very readily after my statement: 

From that simple circumstance he undertakes— 

Referring to me— 
to mislead deliberately and purposely the country as to the rates of duty 
imposed by the McKinley bill on knit goods: 


Mr. WALKER. I will amend that by adding the words, “ it 
has the appearance of seeming to mislead.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. McMILLIN. Now, I want to correct the gentleman’s 
statement, in view of the fact that he does not seem to wish to 
be entirely candid in this matter. I do not make statements at 
random on this floor. 

Mr. WALKER. Isaid you did not. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I state by the record that if the gentleman 
understood what he was talking about, he deliberately misled 
the House. He said—here is his statement of this matter-—— 

Mr. WALKER. But I must have my hour. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Oh, you will have plenty of time. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Thegentleman’s time shall not be curtailed. 
He says that that was the import rate on “one old shawl.” Is 
the gentleman correctly reported in that? 

Mr. WALKER. Yes, sir; I presume so. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Now, that is not true; and in order to show 
the gentleman that he is in error, and that I spoke whereof I 
knew, I read from the annual report of the Chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics in regard to imported merchandise entered for con- 
sumption in the United States in 1891. I read from page 150; 
and here let me say that the item to which I had reference when 
I spoke some time ago is found on page 150, under the head of 
‘* knit fabrics,” upon which the rate of duty under the bill was 
33 cents a pound and 40 per cent ad valorem. The total amount 
imported in 1891 under that head was 129 pounds. The value was 
$15; the rate of duty was 40 per cent ad valorem, plus 33 cents 
per pound. The duty collected on that $15 worth of goods so 
imported was $48.75, or 323 per cent. 

Now, sir; all I want to say is that if the gentleman is correct, 
and it was as hestated but ‘‘one old shawl” that was imported, 
it was the heaviest shawl that was ever imported. I leave the 
House to determine whether [ was correct in my statement or 
whether the gentleman from Massachusetts is accurate in his 
contradiction. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman did not state 
the rate under the McKinley tariff, in hisoriginal speech. Since 
the gentleman from Tennessee made his statement the Depart- 





Will the gentleman from Massachusetts per- 


| ment has investigated that item and it turns out to have been 


a bundle of old shawls and fabrics of that character that came 
over with a family that crossed the line at Manitoba. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Then your statement that it was “ one old 
shawl” was incorrect and you had that knowledge in your pos- 
sesion when you made the statement? 

Mr. WAL . It makes no material difference on the ques- 
tion of whether the McKinley tariff bill should be repealed or 
not, whether the matter over which we are debating here was 
‘‘oneold shawl” or two or three old shawls, or a lot of old stockings 
and shawls combined, and breeches and Cardigan jackets that be- 
longed to a Canadian family and brought across the line at Man- 
itoba and valued by them—not by the Department, remember 
but by themselves—at $15. If the gentleman from Tennessee 


bases hisargument on that item then he is welcome to the effect, 
of it. 
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Mr. MCMILLIN. Does not the gentleman know that the Mc- 
Kinley law allows wearing apparal to be brought in free of duty? 

Mr. WALKER. Ido. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Then how does it happen that this high 
duty was levied on this old lotof wearing apparel that you speak 
of? 

Mr. WALKER. If this shipment had been claimed as wear- 
ing apparel for the family having it, it would not have paid duty; 
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I said, ‘‘ Can you afford todo that? Is material somuch cheaper 
in London that you can afford to be at the great expense of run- 
ning two shops?” 

He said, ‘‘ Why, the iron and steel that go into a press that I 
get $25,000 or $30,000 for do not cost me anything to speak of. 





| We do notcount the material in estimating the cost of a machine. 


but the family who brought it did not claim it as such; they said | 


it belonged to another family, to people who were not with them 

Now, as to the farmer, Mr. Chairman: There is no man in 
this country who has reaped a tithe of the benefits of the protec- 
tive system in this country that the farmer has reaped and is 
reaping to-day. There is nota single agricultural machine or 
implement anywhere in the world, except the old-fashioned 
plows and hoes and spades that were in use prior to 1860, that 
was not invented or first brought into use here, except perhaps 
the steam plow and a few very heavytools. Ouragricultural im- 
plements are so far ahead of those of other countries that our 
farmers have been able to take the markets of England and get 
alarge price for our grain there, even over the cheap labor of 
India, Russia, and other parts of Europe, notwithstanding their 
cheap labor, because of our improved machinery given us by the 
genius and skill of American mechanics, who exist because of 
the protective tariff, and they have given our farmers the ad- 
vantages which our improvements in agricultural methods gave 
to our people and the world. 

But, sir, thiscondition of things in controlling English markets 
can not be continued. Why? Because this improved machinery 
is being taken into these older countries and our own farmers 
are being beaten out of the English market with the cheap labor 
of foreign countries and by our own machinery. Theremedy our 
farmers must find, if anywhere, is to reduce their number by 5 
per cent, and find employment in manufacturing the things they 
now buy in Europe and then they can get the same advantage 
from the protective tariff, in years to come, that it has given 
them in the past. 

Ah, but my friend from Tennessee will appear on the floor to- 
morrow and tell me that the McCormick reaper was invented in 
France. So the principle of it was, and would have stayed there 
dead in the shop of.its inventor if it had not been brought here 
and developed by the McCormicks. I do not say that the idea 
first conceived was not first brought to this country from abroad 
in some kinds of machinery; but every piece of it has been im- 
proved, made practical and of utility by the skill and inventive 
genius of the American mechanic. Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, 
there was not a piece of boot and shoe machinery in Europe of 
any kind or description twenty-five years ago, not a piece. 

Again, the very looms upon which the finest fancy wool goods 
are being woven in Europe (excepting asmall per cent of them— 
Iam not positive of the per cent) are American looms or dupli- 


cates of American looms, or are made on principles first applied | 


here. I hold in my hand a trade journal published in London 


February 15, 1890, the Textile Record, in which I see it stated— | : 
|} ane 


the journal is not paged—in the advertisement of Hutchinson, 
Hollingsworth & Co., that they have manufactured 8,870 looms 
under the patents of Mr. Knowles, of my own town. 
scarcely any great improvement that has cheapened products, 
with the exception of iron and steel products—and in regard to 
iron and steel England has always led us in invention and manu- 
facture until recently—that was not originated by American 
workmen. There is scarcely a solitary thing, excepting in iron 
and steel, for which they are not indebted to this country. 

Let me read you a listof some American inventions: The cotton- 
gin; the planing machine, invented in my town by a man named 
Daniels. Then the Woodworth machine, I think, was invented 
in Albany, but it is not suitable for a great many purposes that 
the Daniels machine is used for; the Blanchard lathe. that com- 
pletely revolutionized the making of all irregular forms, and 


brought them down to a cost of not over 2 to 5 per cent of what | 


they were before it was invented; all agricultural machinery, all 
leather machinery, all our boot and shoe machinery, sewing ma- 
chines. Revolving firearms were invented in Paris. 
old patent that existed before we made them here, but by more 
recent patents they were covered so that we had the control of 
them, and introduced them to the world from the city in which 
[ live; also, the rotary printing press, made by Hoe. 


in 1876, when I got back to London I found Mr. Hoe there; I said, 
‘“*Mr. Hoe, are you staying herein Europe aslongasthis? Who 
runs your business in New York?” 

**Oh,” he said, ‘‘my brother.” It was Richard with whom I 
— acquainted. But hesaid, ‘‘ [live here in London mostof the 
time.” 

** What are you doing in London?” I asked. 

He replied, ‘‘I am making my printing presses here.” 


There is | 


We never figure it, it is sosmall. But,” he gaid, ‘‘ skilled me- 
chanics I can hire here for a quarter what Ican hire them for in 
New York, and I can build these printing presses in London for 
a little more than one-quarter what I can build them for in New 
York.” 

So they are doing in Europe with all our machinery. You 
can not adopt a new system, you can not invent a new machine, 
you can not adopt a new method in your factories, without the 
knowledge of it being sent to Europe by the first mail. Artifi- 
cial ice, bolt machines, the telegraph, the telephone, oe 


| ers, high explosives, pin machines, torpedoes, electric railroads, 








There isan | 
| jected, divers wicked and evil-disposed 


Here let | 
me stop to say that, spending six weeks with Mr. Hoe in Rome | 


| 


| tariff. 


smokeless powder, Bigelow carpets, the Compton loom, and the 
Knowles loom are all American inventions. So it runs to the 
end of the chapter. 

Now, let me say to this House that before the Vienna Exposi- 
tion, which I think was in 1872 or 1873, Europe was so far behind 
us that we could compete with her on nearly anything and every- 
thing, providing she would let our machinery alone, and we 
could undersell her in many of “‘ the markets of the world; ” but 
when we exhibited our machinery there, from that moment they 
began to send agents to this country to watch every industry, to 
take over our inventions as rapidly as we make them. I will 
publish in my speech the penal protection laws of England. 

Nocountry ever went to such extremes in protecting her manu- 
facturing and industrial interests by tariffs, bounties, and pen- 
alties as England, until she had so built up her manufacturing 
as to be able to defy the world, as we could do now had we as low 
wages asshe. Every colony of Great Britain has found it im- 
possible to develop a home market by diverting her people into 
manufacturing to supply their own wants, without a protective 
ivery one of her colonies now has a heavy protective 
tariff: Read carefully the former penal protective laws of Eng- 
land, under which she fully reached her present position, and 
then know how mean and selfish is her railing at us, and remem- 
ber, while reading, that material or moral or intellectual prog- 
ress is impossible to any people excepting through mechanical 
and industrial development: 


PENAL PROTECTION IN ENGLAND UP TO i824. 
5 George I, chapter 27, A. D. 1718; repealed 5 George IV, chapter 97, A. D. 1824 


‘An act to prevent the inconveniences arising from seducing artificers in the 
manufactures of Great Britain into foreign parts. 

‘Whereas divers ill-disposed persons, as well foreigners as subjects of 
this Kingdom, by confederacy with foreigners have late drawn away and 
transported, and have also made divers attempts to entice, draw away, and 
transport several _grtificers and manufacturers of and in wool, iron 
brass, and other rfttals, clock-makers, watchmakers, and divers other manu 
facturers of Gréat Britain, out of His Majesty's dominions into foreign coun 
tries by entering into contracts with them to give them greater wages and 
advantages than they have or canreasonably expect within this Kingdom, 
by making them large promises and using other arts to inveigle and 
draw them away; and whereas there is great danger that by means of these 
and such like practices, many great and profitable branches of the trades 
and manufactures of this Kingdom may be transplanted into foreign coun- 
tries: Therefore, for preventing like practices for the future, be it enacted, 
etc. 

(Synopsis of the act or parts of it.) 

That persons convicted of contracting with or enticing, etc., any artificer 
in wool, iron, steel, brass, or any other metal, clockmaker, watchmaker, or 
any other artificer or manufacturer of Great Britain, to go into a foreign 
country shall be fined not exceeding £100 for the first offense and be impri 
oned for threemonths; but forthe second offense shall be fined discretionarils 
and imprisoned for twelve months. * * * After May 1, 1719, any artifice 
going into a foreign country, there to exercise his trade, and not returning 
in six months after warning given him by the ambassador, etc., shall be in 
capable of taking any legacy, etc., forfeit all his lands, goods, and chattels 
and be deemed an alien. (Severe methods for the enforcement of this act 
are provided.) 


steel 


23 George II, chapter 13, A. D. 1750; partly repealed 5 George IV, chapter 97 
1824; repealed stat. law rev. act, A. D. 1867. 

“An act for the effectual punishing of persons convicted of seducing arti- 
ficers in the manufactures of Great Britain * * * outof the dominion of 
the Crown of Great Britain, and to prevent the exportation of utensils made 
use of in woolen and silk manufactories from Great Britain and Ireland into 
foreign parts,” etc. * * * “And whereas notwithstanding the penalties to 
which offenders against the said act (5 George I, chapter 27) are thereby sub- 
ersons have of late seduced into for 
eign several artificers in the woolen and other manufactures, and it is there 
fore become necessary to make some further and more effectual provision 
to deter such persons,’’ étc.; therefore, be it enacted, etc. 

(Synopsis of parts of the act.) 

That persons convicted of seducing artificers in the manufactures of Great 
Britain and Ireland out of the Dominion of Great Britain to forfeit £500 and 
to be imprisoned for twelve months, and for a second offense to forfeit £1,000 
and be imprisoned for two years. Persons exporting utensils of the woolen 
and silk manufactures shall forfeit such utensils and £200. Officers of the 
customs empowered to seize such utensils found on board ships bound to 
foreign parts. Captains of vessels permitting such utensils to be put on 
board to forfeit £100, and if he is captain of one of His Majesty's ships he 
shall lose his employment and never hold office again. So an officer of cus- 
toms, if he signs an instrument allowing such tools, etc., to go out, shall for- 
feit £100 and lose his employment. 
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(This act was repealed, as to the seducing of artificers to go into foreign 
parts, by 5 George IV, chapter 97, 1824, but was in force as to exportation of 
tools, etc., till repealed, 1867, by the statute law revision act. f course it 
had become practically inoperative before that date.) 


14 George III, chapter 71, A. D. 1774; repealed 6 George IV, chapter 105, 1825. 


“An act to prevent the exportation to foreign parts of utensils made use of 
in the cotton, linen, woolen, and silk manufactures of this kingdom.”’ 

Whereas the exportation of several tools, etc., made use of in the manu- 
factures of cotton, linen, or other goods wherein cotton and linen are used, 
will enable foreigners to make up such manufactures and thereby greatly 
diminish the exportation of the same, etc.: 

Be it enacted, * * * Thatafter July 1, 1774, any —— shipping tools 
or utensils used in cotton orlinen manufactures in order to export the same, 
shall forfeit such tools and £200. (The provisions of this act are much like 
that of 23 George III, chapter 13). Further, any personcollecting such tools 
or implements in order to export the same, on complaint of witnesses, jus- 
tices may grant warrants to seize themandtheperson * * * andtry him, 
etc 





(This act was repealed as to hand wool cards only by 15 George III, chap- 
ter 5, in.1775). 
1 George III, chapter 37, A. D. 1781; repealed 6 George IV, chapter 105, 1825. 


This act simply makes the penalties of the last act—14 George ITI, chapter 
7i—still more stringent. No goods or utensils, models, machines used in 
cotton, woolen, linen, or silk manufactures are to be put on board any ship. 
Penalties on captain and customs officers made more severe, and informers 
are to get a share of goods forfeited. 


22 George III, chapter 60, A. D. 1782; repealed in part 5 George IV, chapter 
7, 1824; repealed residue 6 George IV, chapter 105, 1825. 


“An act to prevent the seducing of artificers or workmen employed in 
printing calicoes, cotton, muslins, or linens, or in making or preparing blocks, 
plates, or other implements used in that manufactory, to go to —— beyond 
the seas and to prohibit the exporting to foreign parts any such blocks, plates, 
or other implements.” . 

(The provisions of this act are much like the preceding.) 

For every artificer so induced the offender shall pay £1,000 and be impris- 
oned for two years without bail. 

Informers are given half the forfeited goods. 


25 George III, chapter 67, A. D. 1785; repealed 6 George IV, chapter 105, 1825 

“An act to prohibit the exportation to foreign parts of tools and utensils 
made use of in the iron and steel manufactures of this kingdom and to pre- 
vent the seducing of artificers or workmen employed in those manufactures 


to zo into — beyond the seas.”’ 
Much like the previous statutes.) 


First offense for seducing artificers, etc.. tobe £500 and twelve months im 
prisonment in common goal without bail. Second offense £1,000 and two 
years without ball. 


26 George {III, chapter 89, A. D. £788, repealed 6 George IV, chapter 105, A. 


This act amends simply and makes more explicit act 25 George III, chap- 
67,and specifies certain other things which are to come within the operation 
of said act. 


(27 George ILI, chapter 36, A. D. 1787, repealed stat. law rev. act 1871. 
Simply an act to continue 26 George III, chapter 89. 
This statute had become obsolete long before 1871. 


28 George III, chapter 23, A. D. 1788, repealed stat. law rey. act A. D. 1871. 
Also an act to continue 26 George III, chapter 89. 

(This also was obsolete before 1871.) 

29 George III, chapter 35, A. D. 1789, repealed stat. law rev. act A. D. 187i, 


Also an act to continue 26 Geo. ITI, chapter 89. 

(This also was obsolete before 1871.) 

All three of the above related each to different articles mentioned in 26 
George III, chapter 89. 


30 George III, chapter 18, A. D. 1790; repealed as above, 1871. 
Same in substance as the three preceding statutes. 


31 George III, chapter 43, A. D. 1791; repealed stat. law rev. act, 1861. 
Same as four preceding statutes. 


32 George ITI, chapter 36, A. D. 1792; repealed as above, 1871. 
Same as five preceding statutes. 


33 George III, chapter 46, A. D. 1783; repealed as above, 1871, 
Same as above. 


34 George III chapter 38, A. D. 1795; repealed as above, 186i. 


This act makes perpetual act, 26 George III, chapter 59. 

(So the aboye acts were mostly repealed in 1 and 1825, and the parts 
eee pee at that time were repealed in the great revision acts of 
1861-67 an F 


Mr. CRAIN of Texas. If you believe in the home market so 
mney, what did yon exhibit your goods in Vienna for? 

ir. WALKER. Weexhibited them just as Americans always 
exhibit everything, for good neighborhood, the general good. 
Our generosity is quite opposite tothatof the English. When I 
went to Europe I had letters from the American Commissioner 
of the Vienna Exposition, and from citizens of thiscountry of the 
highest character, but not an English factory would open its 
doors to me anywhere. Yet when these very men came to this 
country, to our factory in Chicago, my partner took them all 
over the factoriesand showed them everything, as I did in Wor- 
cester, and as all American manufacturers do, with very few ex- 
ceptions. That is the rule here, to live and let live; and if we 
can not compete on equal terms, we will go down. 

Mr. CLOVER. You will put on a tariff.. [Laughter on the 
Democratic side.] 
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Mr.CRAINof Texas. Why doyou want protection if you want 
to compete with them on equal terms. 

Mr. WALKER. Equal terms in equal conditions. We put ona 
tariff because we have to pay our laborers one-half more, and 
that is the only reason. 
Mr. CRAIN of Texas. 
them? 

Mr. WALKER. That is entirely false; every word of it. I 

propose to use just that word. No man who does not know that 

to be untrue has any moral right to appear in a discussion of tariff 

laws. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Then, Mr. Blaine told what was not 

true when he made that statement? 

Mr. WALKER. Ido not care anything about Mr. James G. 

Blaine. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] The statement of 

Mr. James G. Blaine or any other man does not make a thing 

true or false. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. But he made the statement? 

Mr. WALKER. Ido not believe he said it. 

a CRAIN of Texas. Well, it was published all over the 

world. 

Mr. WALKER. I do not care if it was. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. It was published officially, by the Re- 

publican Administration, and it was based upon the reports of 

our consuls that were made to him from the factories of England 

and of Belgium, Switzerland, and Germany, and other foreign 

countries. What have you got to say about the official state- 

ments of your own Administration? I suppose there is nothing 

in the world you believe that is not said by yourself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has ex- 
ired. 

. Mr. PENDLETON. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 

man may be allowed to finish his remarks. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. I ask that the time of the gentleman 

be extended. He is helping us every time he opens his mouth. 

[Laughter. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request that the 

gentleman from Massachusetts have further time? [After a 

pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that it is just 

as well assured as any fact can be assured, that the operatives in 

the factories in Europe produce as much hour by hour and man 

for man as they produce in this country. The operatives come 

from the factories there into our factories from time to time and 

from year to year, and generally we hire them in preference, be- 

cause we find them more skilled, and they will produce more per 

hour than our American workmen. 

Furthermore, they have been bornand bred to spin and weave 

from generation to generation. They have the advantage which 

you all know comes from heredity, and that is one reason why 

we can not make the high class of the finer woolen goods in this 

country, added to the fact that the demand for such goods is so 

limited that they can not be produced in sufficiently large quan- 

tities to be economically made. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Right at that point I desire to ask the 

gentleman a question for information. Is it not true that all the 


rotection the laborer gets on the class of goods he makes, when 


it comes to the consumer he has to pay the cost of that protec- 
tion? Admitting that a certain class of laborers are benefited 
by protection, for argument’s sake, when the consumer of the 
South comes to consume the article from your shop does he not 
pay the amountthat has been given the laborer in that protection 
to the factory? 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. 1 ask you to answer the question. 

Mr. WALKER. I will answer you; but the rule requires me 
to say ‘‘ Mr. Chairman!” [Laughter.] 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. That is right. 

Mr.WALKER. Letme say tothe gentleman that the world is 


full of paradoxes; that the system of doing business in this coun- 
try is such that it is not true that the article costs the con- 
ee much more as the difference of wages; that what we 
make 
Mr. LIVINGSTON. 
the point. 

Mr. WALKER. Yes, I did catch the point. Your point is not 
so peculiarly sharp but what I could catch it. [Laughter.] 

Let me say that the price to the consumer in this country, by 
our system of doing business, is as low as the prices are to the 
consumer—— 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. That js not the question. 

Mr. WALKER. Yes, sir; it is exactly the answer to your 
question, and I will tell you why and how. In Europe you go to 
buy any number of things, and each thing you want to buy is in 
a little shop devoted to that one thing. And those who are run- 


And you get twice as much work out of 





I am afraid the gentleman did not catch 





















ning that shop must maintain themselves and get their living 
from it. 

Everything is divided infinitesimally. You have to goto forty 
shops to buy what you can buy in onestore here. Furthermore, 
they get and must get a larger profit on such things, where they 
are disposed of in that way in serving the community; while here 
we have immense shops where everything is kept,and you gointo 
a store and you buy everything, sold to you by a boy or woman, 
and it does not cost as much by 10 per cent in the time that it 
requires you to go around and buy the things as in Europe, and 
the store expenses on sales are that much less. 

Furthermore, our sales are in immense quantities. Where 
you run a factory and produce a certain quantity of goods, goods 
that will pay the cost of production and make 5 per cent profit, 
if you can double the quantity you can sell them for 5 per cent 
less and make them for 5 per cent less because of the increased 
quantity you make—— 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Let me state the question again, and I 
would like to have an answer. I do not hinge so much upon the 
sharpness of my point as I do upon the bluntness of your per- 
ception to see the point of the question. 

Mr. WALKER. I will confess to any degree of bluntness in 
comprehending or answering anything if I can only be the means 
of protecting the workingman. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. If the Georgia farmers can buy the arti- 
cles they must consume cheaper abroad than here under this 
protective system, is not that costing them just so much more, 
and is it not class legislation? That is the question; and I would 
like to have the gentleman answer it. 

Mr. WALKER. You may take any man, anywhere, in any com- 
munity, and isolate his temporary monetary interest from all its 
members, and what advantage is it for him to have a schoolhouse 
or schools if he has no children to send toschool? What advan- 


tage is it for him to have churches if he does not attend them? 
And why should a man who does not keep a horse pay taxes to 
make roads; what use has he for roads in thatcommunity? Why 
should you tax him for roads? What is the use of any man pay- 
ing any tax for the benefit of the rest of the community? Why 
not allow each man to consult his immediate personal interest 
alone in that community? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. We do not object to righteous taxation. 

Mr. WALKER. That is exactly what you do object to. As 
I have stated before, and fully stated it, the market for your ag- 
ricultural products is increased three times over by the wages 
that are paid in this country, ay, ten times. ; 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Do not you force me to sell my cotton in 
a free market and then force me to buy my cotton goods in a 
protected market? Is that right? 

Mr. WALKER. I say unqualifiedly, yes, it is right; because 
of the advantages you get in ten thousand indirect as well as 
direct ways which far more than make up for the extra prices 
you have to pay, even if you had to pay any extra prices, which 
you do not. Every price list proves that taking the prices that 
you have to pay for everything that you consume on your farm 
for yourself and your family and your help, excepting a few of 
the finest woolen clothes; take the whole list straight through, 
and go over to Liverpool or to Yorkshire, and you will find that 
you can not buy those goods at the retail shops any cheaper, as 
a whole, there than you can buy them in your own tow: 's. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. What is the use of the tariff, then? 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. What do you want protection for? 

Mr. WALKER. I will tell you if you will give me time. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. You can have all the time you want. 

Mr. WALKER. Well, I will illustrate it. Ican not state it 
80 well any other way as by an illustration, because I propose to 
deal in facts,not in sky-scraping theories after the manner of 
free traders. I will give you facts. [Laughter.] A little spec- 
tacle factory was started several years agoat Southbridge, in my 
district. When they commenced, the spectacles they produced 
sold in the market at $6.75 a dozen, and the man continued the 
business three or four years before he made anything, before he 
even did as well as he had done earning day wages before he 
started that business. But he went to work and made machin- 
ery for grinding the glasses, for making the frames, for making 
the screws that go into the frames, for drilling the holes in the 
glasses, and scores of other things, and the result was that he 
reduced the cost of those spectacles so that after a time he was 
selling them at $1.75 a dozen, the same identical class and grade 
of spectacles that he had sold at first at $6.75 adozen, only they 
were better finished. 

There were men who learned the trade in his factory and who 
went out to Detroit and started a spectacle factory there. They 
undertook to put spectacles on this market, but they found that 
he had the market, and his spectacles were so good and the dif- 
ference between their prices and his was so slight that they lost 
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money fora few years; I do not remember the time exactly, but 
I think it was about five years that they struggled on in Detroit. 
Then they took up that factory bodily, every piece of maehinery, 
everything but the floors and the bricks and mortar, and took it 
across the water to Bohemia and went to work there making 
spectacles and sending them in here, and, owing to the cheap- 
ness of labor they were able to send them in at so low a price 
that they would have driven our own manufacturers out of the 
market if we had not kept them out by the McKinley bill. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. That is just what I object to. I want 
to buy my spectacles as cheap as I can. 

Mr. WALKER. You do? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Yes, sir. 
just what I object to. 

Mr. WALKER. Then I want tosay, God deliver me from your 
morality and disposition! [Laughter.] I want to buy my spec- 
tacles of my brother who is a spectacle-maker, my shoes of my 
brother who is a shoemaker, my cloth of my brother who is a 
weaver, and pay them fair wages while they make them. If you 
want to buy yours in Europe where they are made at Bohemian 
pricesand in barbarismor by the sweating system, I am not with 
you. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. I thought you said they were just as 
cheap here as they are there. 

Mr. WALKER. Just as cheap? 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. WALKER. They would bs cheaper here if those people 
did not rob us of our tools and machinery and starve their work- 
men while making them. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Who robbed you? 

Mr. WALKER. Take another illustration which has been 
presented 10,000 times, but still it is a good one, and worth re- 
peating. Take wire nails; we put on a tariff of 4 cents a pound. 
That was when they were selling at 8 cents a pound, and we kept 
on that tax until they were selling here at 2} cents a pound. 
Again, take steel rails, we put a tax of $28 a ton on them when 
they were selling at $78 a ton, and we kept on that tax until they 
sold here at $28 a ton, a less price than they cost in England. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Do you regard protection as the only 
cause of that reduction? 

Mr. WALKER. Yes! 
compete in making them. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. The inventive geniusof the American 
people counts for nothing in producing that result? 

Mr. WALKER. Protection kept the inventor alive while 
exercising his genius. It is the main cause. How can a man 
live if he can not eatand drink? Throwa man who can notswim 
into water twenty feet deep, what comfort is it to him to tell 
him not to mind, that it will all run off in fifteen or twenty 
minutes; what satisfaction is that to him [laughter], if he is 
dead in the mean time? 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. But after he learns to swim it is all 
right. 

Mr. WALKER. But you willnot allowhim tolearn. You in- 
crease his difficulties in low wages, so it is of no use to him. 
What you ask is that the moment our men invent anything, and 
thereby cheapen the product, they shall immediately go out of 
the business or take starvation wages. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Because like yourself they are patriotic. 
As soonasa manufacturing enterprise reaches a point where it can 
ee compete with the foreign manufacture then the 
tariff should be taken off or at least reduced. 

Mr. WALKER. What hurt does the tariff do when you can 
buy the thing resulting from it cheaper at home than abroad? 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Simply because we are here represent- 
ing not particular classes, uot manufacturers, not farmers, but the 
body of the people, the consumers, including all classes. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I take it for granted that the coat the 
gentleman has on—— 

Mr. WALKER. Let me say for the benefit of the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. LIVINGSTON] and the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. CRAIN] that the South has refused to use protection, and 
insulted and abused the North for using it, from the days of Cal- 
houn. Before his day we were a united people on the question 
of protection. The protective tariff is not an end sought, but the 
means toanend. It isa barrier for defense to men whils seek- 
ing a higher development and a higher civilization when it is 
obtained. If the people of the Southern States will not avail 
themselves of the advantages a protective tariff affords them to 
employ and develop its people to a higher civilization, it is a de- 
liberate and willful refusal by that people of all its advantages, 
and they have no right to seek to pull down the Northern work- 
ingman to the level of their workingmen in the South. Eco- 
nomically, the people of a State are one and indivisible, and are 
socially, in intelligence. and morality, on that plane which the 


What you have described is 


The only means that enabled us to 
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whole people taken together average, and must be measured 
on it. 

While the North has for a hundred years been making use of 
every advantage it could secure from a protective tariff, the 
South, until recently, and even now, is refusing them. She has 
ruined herself with Democracy, and is trying to defeat the del 
velopment of Northern civilization, instead of using her natura- 
advantages in developing her own agricultural, material, me- 
chanical, and manufacturing wealth, like the dog in the manger, 
and I am sorry truth compels me to say a very mean dog at that. 
She is now justly reaping the fruit of what she has sown. So 
long as her farmers continue to raise only one crop, and do not 
try to use the advantage of a multiplicity of crops, as do North- 
ern farmers, she does not deserve and will not receive the ad 
vantages of a protective tariff and modern civilization. 

It gave her farmers no advantage who refused to use it in the 
days of slavery, and just so long and in just the proportion that she 
sits and mourns for past opportunities, instead of using present 
ones, she will continue to be, as compared with the North, in 
a lower civilization and in barbarouscondition. Thereisno part 
of the country in which the farmers and all the people are offered 
the large opportunity for rapid increase of wealth and improve- 
ment of their social condition as at the South, but so long and in 
just the proportion that she treats the North asa foreign country 
it will be a foreign country to her. Itis the law of compensation. 
So long as she remains sour, proud, envious, revengeful, thrift- 
less, and slights, insults, and abuses, and many times destroys the 
property of men her betters, who would go into and develop her 
country, she must lag behind in civilization. 

[ think I will not go any farther in that direction. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Is not the coat you have on made of im- 
ported stuff ? 

Mr. WALKER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Why did you not buy a coat of American 
stuff and thereby help some poor American workingman? 

Mr. WALKER. Beatxer I prefer to help ‘‘some poor Amer- 
ican workingman” by buying this, on which I gladly pay double 
and treble in tax to my Government [laughter], and ought to 
pay it. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Yousaid a momentago that you always 
employ or that the body of manufacturers always employ skilled 
European laborers that come over here. What have you to say 
about that? That is not in harmony with what you have just 
stated about your anxiety to put money into the pockets of the 
poor American laborer. 

Mr. WALKER. I think that in view of the style of questions 
the gentleman is asking I must decline to be further interrupted 
by him. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Very well; I do not blame you. 

Mr. WALKER. The reason is that the moment a foreign la- 
borer lands upon our soil he is by that act an American. The 
moment a foreigner touches his foot upon the deck of an Ameri- 
can ship at Liverpool, Hongkong, New York, or New Orleans 
he demands and gets American wages, he is an American, he is 
treated as an American under the law, he is protected by our 
flag, and he is my brother. 

Mr. Chairman, I have some returns here of the percentages on 
woolen goods, cotton goods, leather, boots and shoes, and other 


goods. In every $1 worth of cheap all-wool goods the cost of the 
wool is 524 cents, the labor is 25 per cent, and the expenses 21 


per cent. The expenses are always counted with the labor in 
the tariff, because the whole expense account from beginning to 
end is made up of wages in one form or another back to the raw 
material. 

You say if you had free wool you could enter and capture “‘the 
markets of the world.” If the wool costs us 52 cents and the 
labor costs 48 cents, are not they just as much inexorably fixed 
in cost, whether labor or material? And if your labor on woolens 
costs you, as it does, 24 cents more in this country than it costs 
in England, are you not just as much at a disadvantage as you 
would be if the excess of 24 cents was in the raw-material item? 
Is not that a perfectly clear proposition? If your labor is 50 per 
cent and your raw material 50 per cent, and you take off 25 per 
cent of the cost from the raw material, making half to the Eng- 
lishman, the Englishman can thus beat you in all the markets of 
the world. Isitnot just the same as if he got his labor for just half 
what it costs you? hat difference is it whether the labor is 
50 cents to the Englishman and the material 25, or whether the 
material is 50 and the labor 25, when each are 50 in America? 

I tell you, gentlemen, that labor to the extent that it enters 
into an article is just as much an element of cost and as inex- 
orably fixed in cost as raw material. It is just so with cotton 
goods, boots and shoes, leather, and every other thing manufac- 
tured. I must submit to you the following statistics and say to 
you that the labor cost inevery one of them, in the best equipped 





factories in Europe, as compared with our bestequipped factories, 
is practically one-half as much there as here. Phat, and that 
only,excepting in woolens, is what hinders usfrom taking every 
market in the world, inevery manufactured thing, from England, 
provided we will take the same means to get them she has 
taken to get them. In boots, shoes, and leather she has not 
adopted our system of manufacturing, because the tariff keeps her 
out of our market, and in those things she is going along more 


on the old system. 
WOOLEN GOODS. 


[Duty on wool in goods, Li cents. ] 




















General 
atinacietnatl anal oe , ex- 
Manufacturers and articles. Wool. Labor. penses, Total. 
} ete. 
eninceahenidittlitighisittasindean as SE actatatn sisi il ——} —__|_ ie 
| Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
An. Co., all-wool dress goods._......... 52. 47 25. 83 21.70 100 
Various companies: 
No. 1, very low-grade all-wvol piece 
dyed cheviots...................... 62.00] 25.00] 13.00 100 
No.2,medium quality, all-wool bea- | 
Si datiniine adortiiheimaies slaw 60. 00 26. 00 14. 00 100 
No.3, highest grade of fur beaver, } 
BE POE son 2a actt ah didi akn oe cacti no we 58. 50 22. 50 19, 00 100 
COTTON GOODS. 
| General 
Manufacturers and articles. Labor .| pense, Cotton. | Total. 
| ete. 
FINE GOODs. 
Ly. Co.: 





Fancy weave— | Per cent. Per cent.| Per cent. | Per cent 











No. 72, Weight 11.50..........._../ 46. 50 18. 50 35. 00 100 
No. 70, weight 8,75............._- } 50. 50 22.00 27.50 100 
No. 48, weight 7.50............... 47.00 20. 50 | 32. 50 100 
COARSE GOODS. 
La. Co.: } 
No. 23, weight.4 ................ a 31. 50 13. 00 55. 50 100 
ERO. BG, WERIED Men o> concn cccdeuecee 23. 50 | 10. 00 66. 50 100 
. oe No. 11, weight 2.50 _...___.. | 26. 50 | 23. 00 50. 50 100 
A. Co.: | 
Denims, No. 11, weight 2.25 _....___- 28. 00 | 23. 00 | 49. 00 100 
Ginghams, No. 26, weight 6 _....___. 45, 25 | 21.75 33. 00 100 











The No. is the number of yarn, No.13 being coarse sheetings, such as are 
sent to China. Denims and ginghams are colored goods dyed in the yarn. 
The others are plain. The weight is the number of yards in the pound. 


A.—Jtems in the cost in percentages of heavy farmer's boots. 





| Upper leather. * Sole leather.t+ 


Items. Labor 






































Labor 
| ‘cost. Total cost Total 
Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. 
RN i che cite g lite halide a cpitlbbliteei Ia aitsc wn oeits BO Tain weiss 72.0 
a=: ‘i 
ct ett lin eselh niece etasinitargd | (1.0) |} 5 (3.0) |) a 
Set. 2 fee nt ed se ly Gel} Bo eh 
Other material: | 
hs caartittiiatrnsebittinl betaine yaitvdeonas 2 | (1.0) |} 7.0 
RO a ee oe 6.0 |f Oe ee ae RR NE ET nnn @ 
Beam-house and yard labor _......___- 4.6 4.6 5.0 5.0 
Surpeaep PE aila i SS aap etic ites } 8.5 OP Wins didtakitie tends ce - 
RN i al a ae 3.6 4 | Sh eee 
III isan ek wrchaildthscinlanbeammatinidinnsnccin dian 6.9 6.9 6.0 6.0 
Total labor items...............| 34.8 |.......... Es 
Pe iistiiin Salithinibha niet stiiccbitenibiins Ricaisemenih TR.0 bons ee 100. 0 
. *Four months in process. S +Eight months in process. al 
Heavy calf. Laight calf. 
Items. Rae 
Labor Labor 
cost. Total. cost. Total. 
Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. 
Nid liiididn ania ec Liab tes maewectacch”  -* Cad ise adden 50.0 
oa 
NN ani (1.0) (1.0) |) 
La RRR 6.0 sel; | (60 
Other material: 
a ilaietatatn cerita iis co dita (1.0) (1.0) |} 
ee 7.0 7.0 |\¢ §&0 
Beam-house and yard labor..........-- 5.0 4.0 4.0 
SR ORME Siicakcw dicen’ sdeoce 14.0 16.0 16.0 
ER SL Oe ee, 3.0 3.0 3.0 
PI ads ica cde serene weet 11.0 13,0 13.0 
Total labor items............._._. | 46.0 48.0 | a 
PD Shatin cecilia iii het a cscs Wink inst © scmpnt cant 77 A AP ire shes nal 100. 0 














Items in the 


cost in percentages of — 


| B—Upper | 








| leather boot. | ©-—Split boot. 
Items. 1. senpcpaliesiiailesiiahaatiani isan 
Labor | gotal. | “A8or | Total. 
Upper leather: Per cent | | Per eent. | Per cent.| Per cent. 
etl ER le | 28.0 Se 22.0 | 
EE iplde wilds tattoos 17.0 17.0 13.0 13.0 
Sole leather: | 
attain re OE 19.0 
SEY a chith deka > hicbadkdn ade comeiitice 5.0 | 5.0 | 6.0 | 6.0 
EA Cb pick teetibwise Snecivhinesaied 23.0 23.0 | 29.0 | 29.0 
Pali ceittindcdndnecs seiesstubuuon 6.0 6.0} 7.0 7.0 
ND dil iclitete ois slid dss ln gee ndightiaeil 4.0 | 4.0 4.0 4.0 
Total labor items-_-_-_-_.--- Sekirei TD Biicicktcens 59. 0 ede 
es chudineee aa sitinialthititiias a 100. 0 100. 0 


} D.—Men’s t-1 E.—Men’'s upper 

double-sole pegged! leather first qual- 

first quality | ity $i brogan, 1-1 

Items. grain plow shoe.* double sole.* 


} 
j 
| Labor Total 











| Labor . ' 
cost. te cost. Total. 
Sole leather: Per ent! Per cent. | Per cent.'| Per cent. | 
il a ERE ‘ered ent came ined tea ae os I I i ti 23.5 | 
RENT aetes 8.0 | 8.0 | 8.0 8.0 
Upper le ather: | 
io a eee Bs eisai? IR to 24.6 
OT ee eee ate 13. 0 13.0 15.0 15. 0 
i eR : 20.5 20.5 18. 0 18.5 
a) RE Oe ; ‘a 7.5 7.5 | 5.5 5.5 
Expense.......... i cds cd abit beiunhil 8.5 5 | 6.5 6.5 
Total labor items __- P 57.5 5 Ae 53.0 ial fe 
ET a cotbs blink on di daakts ca oaetabe wae t..u. 100.0 
| I F’.— Best kid, 16 | G.--Heavysplit, 16 
| it ne h, 2, 1-2 double| inch, $1.50, double 
sole boot. sole and tz 9 boot. 
Items. ss a eee ae 
E tanee }- tates: Labor Total 
hihi th scales Pac cial eee ; : sil 
Sole leather: | Per Cé | Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. 
Ss he See ee eh i ee 100425.2.. 21.0 | 
I et ta ae Egil Glneinia ® &0| 6.0 | 8.0 | 8.0 
Upper leather: | | 
ee Ne er ers Pe gy aed ala 24.0 
Labor ....- aad | 18.0 18.0 | 15.0 | 15.0 
IE heinthvaati tie hictis ean cacneae 20.8 20.8 | 24.2 | 24.2 
I iiicindtnd ds awa apkcita tinned 2.0 2.0 | 2.5 | 2.5 
I Mga iui ene tateiinevn tides subir 0} 0 | 5.3 | 5.3 
Total labor items. ____ __. | eee Ge b....i ” 
i i. il A ae: wih 2 100. 0 oe 100. 0 


| H.—Fine shoe, | E—Fime shoe. 

















hand welt, $3.50, | Goodyear, #2.50, 
calf skin.* calf skin.* 
Items. wile Stain? Se ci Eien gee 
Labor | _—e Labor | m4. 
| cost. Total. | “cost. Total. 
| ' 
nana | Serre ere 

Sole leather: | Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. 
SD three sensndthasbiiine sia bnctiiaiets eres 22. 6 
BEET i 266 ta bondi onside iibgnnins 7.0} 7.0 8.0 8.0 

Upper leather: 
ME a Set eat Se BPR 14.7 
SNOT sal can sscinetills citeiasiieatibaee cradle eal 16.0 | 16.0 13.0 13, 0 
a i a aicarns ites cheated anti 32.7 | 32.7 31.2 31.2 
PY SRP. 6 Sight at 4.0 | 4.0 | 3.8 3.8 
Expense...:.... inant dated NE ical 5.1} 5.1 6.7 | 6.7 
Total labor items ................. 
NIT 2 i sind shevdee' Seidel can aeaiiel 
* Sixty anys in process. 
Mr. Chairman, now I come to another branch of the subject. 


It is a law of economics, with but few exceptions, that when 
the volume of a product is increased the price of each unit is 
proportionately decreased, and when the volume of the product 
is decreased the price of each unit is correspondingly increased. 


A FIVE-SET WOOLEN MILL FOR BLUE JEANS. 





Five sets average to cost $15,000 a set _..........-...-...-. 12... 875, 000. 00 
To run it the fixed charges will be: 

eS nee AC k aco | ates ne lghinin rood natn abbhibmence dh 2, 500. 00 

a i line ick w tas siral ohio aise gesbe Siete ck nlaene’ 1, 200. 00 

Sn NN ic cad os sstnscn bikcn aitocencs-sdisininiphibepenhiadehonie eda 2, 700. 00 

ila Lila h Ss a dial a dsinitaabemneiseminisi deme Neleaiiaas eatedunte 750, 00 

I cai i a nt tees) late Real del 2, 100. 00 

SERRE bale 6 SR i RR a ERS. © 1 DE 2, 500. 00 

11, 750. 00 

a in Rin TR DS Ei oi i cae cin aa ea ndiaialinsenaiii 1, 125. 00 

Renewal and repairs, 10 per cent _...........-...-.--------------- 7, 500. 00 

20, 375. 00 
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| Fixed charges 


| Running at half capacity would produce 5,460,000, 
| Stock and labor (half) 


000, 000, and the profit made on them was 2 


| sachusetts within my knowledge made 2 per cent on the 


| than is usually reached. 








S190 
nabhiaitinieiansenih, vesaaiilidhsdiiimetiedl id-, OUU 


: “8108, $75. OO 
20, 375. 00 
3, 750. 00 
——_—_—— 132, 600. 00 
Running half the machinery, the product would be 221,000 yards per 

Pay 


Annual capacity, RO yam: at 30 cents 
Stoek and labor. iin 


i I iit destag Shae: a dlinacicaeein seecbacaliahd - 300. 019 
og Rf Se as ee ee 54, 237. 50 
Ir a eesti 20, 375. 00 
74, 612. 
11.8 per cent actual loss on business done __. 8, 312. 50 
meen . 65. 300. 00 


Something could probably be saved in fixed charges, and woald 
be if a hope was not indulged that the mill would soon run full 
capacity. Nothing is reckoned for use of live capital. 

lor a mill for middle grade, the “fixed charges” are much 
more. For making the highest grade cloth the ** fixed« : 
are at aoe 25 per cent more. In such a mill one to four ‘‘d 

igners”’ are employed. 


A COTTON MILE FOR PRINT CLOTHS 


| Of 30,000 spindles will cost $20 a spindle-_-_-_.. .- $600, 000. 00 
Fixed charges: 
Rt ae tet IS Pee aie Re Se as Sie, a, 3, 000. 00 
Office e xpenses a al a ee Lh ait 3, 000. 00 
Five eee Odea i ea a as 5, 000. 00 
NO Sa i ra SS-yt Se 1, 000. 00 
Picea” a Tt aint s 750. 00 
Coal TERRES PR TESTE ashe ST ast as Tete 2 500. 00 
Ne Aid ae Gg tS 2, 500. 00 
17. 750. 00 
Taxes DE a a ais ae Re ed oe 9, 000. 00 
Renewal and repairs, 10 per cent ......................-. seo 60, 000. 00 
Oe es ere er Es 88 eae 86, TA. 09 
Annual c apac ity, 1,560,000 pounds of cotton; re ssult, 7 yards to the 
por und, 16,000,600 yarda, a6 .06.. 2... 2.52 nn secs. soe 327, 600. OO 
8 ee aa ee #210, RO. OO 
26.48 per cent fixed charges on product__....-..........-.. 86, 750. 00 
Total cost of prodwet....................... 297, 600. 00 
Five per cent on $600,008 plant ............................ 30, 000. 00 


327, 609. 00 


at 3 cents 163. 890. 00 
.3105, 425. 00 
86, 750. 00 


52.96 per cent fixed charges on product -...............- 








N, Se ae Ta is sti Ski <td aan niente 192, 175. 00 
| 4.73 per cent actual loss on business dome -.-...-.......-. 28, 375. 00 
—— 163, 800. 00 
As mills are arranged for higher grade cottons the fixed 
charges are proportionately higher. 
FIREARMS FACTORY. 
eee ee ee a ss 2 ae _8150, 000. 00 


Interest on quick capital, insurance, repairs, building and running 
I aii bis eatin in titi tices casita aninditieiialaiaatiis tamatins wcities ein 15, 000. 00 


Office help, foreman, engineer, taxes, coal, etc...__- Cee 

ee Te I ho os rete dt cuwe Secewsdncbuboowe 25, 000. 00 

100 men produce $125,000; fixed charges 20 per cent ................. %5,000.00 
Not a dollar made. 

ech bbe hi ah ele edienishin bitte cindacansdininialiciensad . 375, 000. 00 

Fixed charges the same 63 per cent ..................---...-...-....- 25, 000. 00 


Price reduced 5 per cent; profit 9} per cent 35, 000. 00 

The 20 per cent, allof which was absorbed in expense on goods, 
is now divided into expense, 6%; price reduced, 5, and profit, 
per cent. 

It is within my knowledge that a shoe factory in Massachu- 

tts in 1891 made 3,000,000 pairs of shoes, selling them for $2,- 

2 cents a pair or a little 
Another large shoe factory in Mas- 
capita! 
Another concern in the same business, and one of the 


ol 
‘ye 


over 1 per cent on the sales. 


invested. 


| largest in the State, in the last three years averaged to make 40 


cents on a case of twelve pairs each, and that was a larger profit 


A CHENILLE FACTORY. 
But, Mr. Chairman, the McKinley tariff increased the output 
fourfoldon table covers alone. Before the tariff few covers could 


| be made in this country, and only alimited quantity of portieres. 


The entire output of the different mills in Philadelphia has been 
increased a million and a half dollars yearly on covers and por- 
tieres through the McKinley tariff, and as American manufac- 


| turers have been given this opportunity they are now develop- 


ing such taste in designs that the goods are being sold in London 


| to aconsiderable extent, with the promise of aver: y large business 


abroad, which, without the encouragement of the McKinl ey tar- 
iff, would never have been done. 

The weavers on these goods are making at an average about 
$15 per week. 

; NOTTINGHAM LACE 

This industry is virtually a directresult of the McKinley tariff. 
The present product in Philadelphia alone is 30,000 pairs of lace 
curtains a week, and, while there are ship-loads imported, the 

American manufacturers will in two years, in the judgment of 

first-class authority, stop the importation of these goods and bring 
all the business the this country. 
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This statement was made only yesterday by a Nottingham im- 
porter, who bewailed the condition of the businessabroad. This, 
of course, is agreat help to the cotton-yarn business, and the in- 
crease in this direction ought to be very large. 

The Nottingham lace-weavers are the best paid weavers in 
England, but the menders and subsequent operatives, who han- 
die the curtains after they are woven, which is a large item in 
expense, are very poorly paid. In England they get about $3 a 
week. In America they get between $10 and $13 per week. 

Mr. Chairman, this new industry was brought into existence 
by the McKinley tariff bill—the manufacture of chenilles, estab- 
lished in Philadelphia and all made of cotton. These chenilles 
were sold at from $15 to $18 a set before the McKinley bill went 
into operation. I believe an inferior kind sold at a cheaper rate, 
perhaps some of them as low as $12. They are sold all over the 
country and in Europe to-day at $10 a set. The McKinley bill 
increased the demand fourfold, and they are now employing in 
that manufactory 2,800 men. Before that bill went into opera- 
tion it was scarcely a paying business. Now they are sold at 
from $10 to $10.50 a set; simply because they can make them in 
immense quantities and for that reason make them much cheaper. 
If they made only the same quantity as was made before that bill 
went into operation they would have to get $15 to $18 a set in 
order to make —— But making them in immense quan- 
tities they can sell them at $10.50 a set and make money, and if 
we keep up that tariff for a while longer these same sets will be 
sold at from $5 to $7 in all the markets of the country. These 
will be sent to Europe in time. 

Our farmers and mechanics have so much more money tospend 
that they can buy goods of thatkind. In Europe, on the contrary, 
the market is limited and they can not afford to run machinery 
and incur all of the expense necessary for making them in large 
quantities while there is alimited demand. But the very moment 
that we get a market there, sufficient to warrant these people in 
building their own rad they will build it and do their own 
work of that character. They will follow the example set by this 
country assoon as the market is large enough for them. The 
same condition of things will prevail as was seen in regard to the 
sewing machine; we sold them every sewing machine they used 
until their people were educated in the use of it, and then they 
built their own factories and now you can not sell a sewing ma- 
chine in Europe. 

For like reason we need the tariff just as much mate | as 
we ever needed it, because if we do not have it they will, by 
the use of their cheap labor and American improved machinery, 
cut us out of a very important market for the surplus products 
of this country. It should be remembered that it does not cost 
as much to transport goods from Europe to this country to-day 
as it did twenty years ago to send a cargo of freight across the 
Mississippi River opposite St. Louis. There is not a single me- 
chanic who does not know that the only way he can keep up 
his wages in this country is by combination or by trades unions, 
and I glory in their having them. If trades unions are to be ex- 
tended all over this country to protect themselves so as to get 
the same wages in all parts of the country, then this country under 
the protective tariff is as a great trades union, and is effective to 
protect our workmen from foreign wage competition and Euro- 
pean rates of wages. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for an inter- 
ruption! 

r. WALKER. Certainly. 
Mr. CRAIN of Texas. I want to ask whether it is true that 
ou are connected with the boot and shoe manufucturing industry? 
Fmsteretoed that you were. 

Mr. WALKER. Iwas up to 1888. Since then have been vut 
of that business. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Wasit not true that you had your raw 
material free? I mean the hides, etc.? 

Mr. WALKER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Is itnot equally true that you exported 
largely yourself? 

Mr. WALKER. No, sir; and no one else exported. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Is it not true that the boot and leather 
manufacturers do export their products? 

Mr. WALKER. No, sir; that is not true. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. No leather goods? 

Mr. WALKER. Yes; they export leather. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. And they successfully compete on the 
other side with those who manufacture the same line of goods 
here, do they not? 

Mr. WALKER. Do you mean the same kind of leather? 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WALKER. They never saw any such leather as we make 
here, and never had any at all, until within twenty years. I 
mean hides split into two or more thicknesses of leather. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. What isthe benefit of protection, then? 
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Mr. WALKER. Do you mean the benefit to us? 

Mr.CRAIN of Texas. No; youare not in the business, you say. 

Mr. WALKER. Ibeg your pardon; Iam manufacturing about 
3,000 calfskins aday. That is being in manufacturing to some 
extent, I think. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. I thought you said you were outof the 
business. 

Mr. WALKER. Iam notin the boot and shoe, business, 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. I misunderstood the gentleman. How 
does the protective tariff benefit you, if you are exporting the 
leather? And pardon one more question. Is it true that you 
went before the Ways and Means Committee of the last Con- 
gress, and insisted that there should be no tariff on hides? 

Mr. WALKER. It is absolutely untrue. Not only that, but 
let me say to you that there never was a greater curse to this 
country, considering the amount of money involved, than the 
taking the duty off of hides, which was done in 1872 or 73. You 
took the duty off hides at the earnest solicitation of gentlemen 
in New York engaged in making sole leather. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Do you mean the Democrats did it? 

Mr. WALKER. No; the Republicans did it. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Well, you said we did it. You know 
I ama Democrat. 

Mr. WALKER. I say it was in the line of your theories, in 
the line of what you are now talking, what you now believe in, 
the beautiful free-trade theory? 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. The Republicons were free traders then, 
tothat extent, at that time. 

Mr. WALKER. They were deceived to the extent which 
I will tell you, if you will allow me to. We took the duty off 


-hides in 1872, in order that we might export a product having 


less labor in it almost than pig iron—I refer to sole leather—and 
we cut down millions and millions of acres of our forests and al- 
lowed much of the lumber to rot in the woods the fore part of 
the period and our streams to dry up, in order that we might 
make this miserable product (so far as skilled labor is cone2rned), 
sole leather, and ship it to Europe, and denuded our country of 
our forests and thus dried up our streams. 

No greater curse has come to this country than has resulted 
from our attempting to manufacture sole leather for Europe; and 
if we had kept the duty on hides in 1872, in the last fifteen years, 
at least, the farmer would have got from 70 cents to $1 more for 
every neat animal he sold, and from 10 to 20 cents for every calf; 
and it was an outrage on the farmers of this country when the 
— was taken off from hides. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Will you pardon another question? 

Mr. WALKER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Has not the Republican party been re- 
peatedly in power since that time, both in the House, the Senate, 
and the Presidency? And have they not carried onthat policy 
ever since, and is it not a partof their policy now? Anothér ques- 
tion which I wish to ask before you sit down is this: Is it true 
that the boots and shoes used by the working people of this coun- 
try are sold as cheaply in this country as they are in the old coun- 


try? 

Mr. WALKER. Tothefirst question. It ismuch easier todo 
a wrong than to correct one, especially in the faceof Democratic 
‘ne toright doing. To the second, I say, more cheaply. 

r. CRAIN of Texas. Well then, why do you ask for pro- 
tection? [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. WALKER. That question, to a man who is familiar-—— 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. I am asking you seriously. 

Mr. WALKER. If you were as familiar with the facts asl am, 
the question would not be creditable to you. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. I confess my ignorance, and I ask you 
for information. 

Mr. WALKER. I doubt that; I think it for quite another pur- 
pose, but I will give you the information just the same. [Laughter 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. That is a political reply. 

Mr. WALKER. . No, sir; it is atrue reply. You are not ask- 
ing for information, but in order toconfound me with your theo- 
ries. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. I certainly am asking for information; 
because you said that if I knew as much about it as you did, my 
question would not be creditable to me; and I confess that, not be- 
ing in that business, I do not know as much about it; but it seems 
strange to me that if you can sell your goods more cheaply in 
this country than in the old country you should need any pro- 
tection against the manufacturers of the old country here in the 
home market. 

Mr. WALKER. Here, as in all other things, you ignore and 
despise facts. Mr. Chairman, the tariff on boots and shoes, in 
proportion to the labor in them, is about a third what it is on 
other goods. So we have cut the tariff down by two-thirds for 
the reason you have suggested. Secondly, all the manufactur- 











ing of boots and shoes that is done in Europe is done on an en- 
tirely different plan from the planin thiscountry. Itis done on 
the eld plan of fifty years ago, exactly in the same way, but inim- 
mense factories, as my grandfather did it in his old shop, except- 
ing that they are using machinery as we are, where he had only 
hand work, pa years ago. 

That is to say, they are manufacturing all kinds of goods from 
men’s wear of the coarsest kind to men’s wear of the finest kind, 
and women’s wear of the coarsest kind to the finest kind, in one 
factory 


Mr. ‘GRAIN of Texas. You are—— 


Mr. WALKER. I would like to talk a little, if the gentleman 
will permit. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Youare giving the reason why they are 
cheaper. 


Mr. WALKER. Iwill give you the reasonsif you will allow me. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Certainly I will. 

Mr. WALKER. That is the system of manufacture in Great 
Britain. They can not begin to manufacture as cheaply there, 
under that system, hour for hour, in what they produce, and this 
is true in many other things. Therefore that system is a protec- 
tion to us in this country to a very large extent. Here the fac- 
tories run on one thing—one shoe. You would be surprised, if 
you are not familiar with it, to know how many different factories 
what you find inaretail shoe storecomesfrom. I presume every 
style of shoe you would see comes from a different factory; and 
for that reason they are made a great deal cheaper here than 
they can be made in England. Now, then, if the gentleman will 
give me his attention. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. I am listening to you very closely. 

Mr. WALKER. If we run factories as — do in England; if 
we were manufacturing everything by precisely the same process 
as they are, we should need more protection than we now have. 
[f we took off the tariff and opened our market to England they 
would immediately adopt our system of making each style in a dif- 
ferent factory, very largely so, for our market, and our wages 
for our laborers would have to come down to the same wages 
that they pay or they would sell every boot and shoe to us and 
close up every factory in this country. Have I made that clear? 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. From your standpoint, yes. 

Mr. WALKER. Iwould make the whole question of protec- 
tion clear, and if I have failed to do so it is because I have felt 
under tremendous pressure for occupying the time of the House to 
such an unreasonable length. Still, I want to go a little further, 
as the matter has been called to my attention by the gentleman. 

















Exports of— | 1850. 1860. 1870. | 1880. | 1890. 
Cotton goods ........-...- es, 734, 424/810, 934, 796 |$3, 787, 282 sto, 467, 651 be 999, 27 
Boots and shoes ........- 93, 598 782, 525 419, 612 aoe 069 6 = pe 
Sole leather ........... ' 7 ” 420, 134 | 
Upper leather -........ Seno 674, 300 | 106,312 744, 360 ae 249, 110 | 

PM citatbidary énish on inten 








eee ae a eae 21, 331, 495 | 





Total increase for the | 
years given over ten | 
years previous 


7, 463, 608 | 8, 078, 424 








12, 339, we] 4, 678, 115 


Increase per capita 


Wee ea ve sn dest fs ccncdcane Cia daierce aiid 


124, 159 | 775, 962 = 437, 479 


Again, we practically have all raw material free for goods to 
export, as all duties that have been paid on any articles entering | 
into goods exported are returned to exporter. 

By the above table it is seen that in the year 1850 we exported 
cotton goods. I want to call particular attention to this, and I 
hope my friend from Texas will notice these figures, because 
they are very interesting. In 1860 we exported per capita of all 
cotton goods, of boots and shoes, of sole leather and upper leather, 
and all other sorts of leather, 24 cents per capita more than in 
1850. In 1870, of course, we exported nothing, because of infla- 
tion and disturbed financial conditions. In 1880 we exported 24 
cents in value per capita more than in 1870. In 1890 we exported | 
only 7 cents per capita more than in 1880. 
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ow, will the free traders tell us why, if we exported of cotton 
goods, boots and shoes, sole leather, upper leather, and all made | 
with free raw material from the beginning to the end, the in- | 
crease has gone down from 24 cents per capita in 1860 to 7 cents | 
a head, what reason have you to think with our labor cost twice | 
thatofEngland, why, Isay,do you think we can “ take the markets | 
of the world” on woolen goods with free wool? Can you give me 
any good reason for the faith that is in you? 
Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Do you want an answer? 
Mr. WALKER. Yes, sir. 
Mr. CRAIN of Texas. The reason why there was such a de- 
crease was because the manufacturers, anticipating the high rate 
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of tariff fixed by the McKinley bill, and knowing that the prices 
at home wou'd be largely i oe »d by the operations of that bill, 
kept their goods at home for sale. 

Mr. WALKER. I hope the Reporter got it all. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. He got it. 

Mr. WALKER. That is a fair sample, with all due deference 
to the gentleman, of the absolute, dense ignorance, black even to 
midnight [laughter], of free traders concerning manufacturing 
and trade conditions and of the utter worthleseness of all this free- 
trade talk. [Laughter.] Leather! Boots and shoes! Higher! 
Leather and boots and shoes never were so cheap since the sun 
shone or water ran. They are cheaper since the McKinley bill 
wentinto operation than ever,and everybody knows that is true, 
excepting free-trade politicians. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. From free hides. 

Mr. WALKER. We have had free hides ever since 1872. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Well, they are coming in more and more. 
{Laughter. ] 

Mr. WALKER. No, sir; what nonsense! One thing, andthe 
only thing, that hinders us from taking the export markets is 
our higher wages. Now, Mr. Chairman, since they have waked 
me up again I am going to discuss a little the question of our 
foreign trade. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. If your statement be correct 
you notrepeal the McKinley tariff? 

Mr. WALKER. For the reasons that I have given twenty 
times, and I wish you would not ask me to give them again. 
{Laughter. ] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. KILGORE). The gentlemanfrom Texas 
isoutoforder. Thegentleman from Massachusetts[Mr.WALKER] 
has the floor. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. The gentleman from Massachusetts al- 
lowed me to ask him a question. 

Mr. WALKER. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I intended to give him 
the floor to ask a question, but I did not expect the same ques- 
tion so many times. If there is anybody at fault in this case it is 
I and not my friend from Texas [Mr. CRAIN]. 

The following tables are a remarkable exhibit. They show 
that the increase in manufacturing in the woolen industry with 
a heavy duty on wool, is very much greater than in the cotton 
industry with free cotton. In fact, they show that the free-trade 
theory is absolutely wrong, that it is not supported by a single 
fact inthe economic history of thiscountry, or any other country. 
From 1860 the increase of woolen goods was about 99 per cent per 
capita. From 1860 to 1870, under trials such as few countries have 
seen, it increased more than three and a half times as much as 
from 1850 to 1860—$3.55 a head. Under the terrible strain of re- 
sumption, between 1870 and 1880, it increased as much as from 
1850 to 1860 under a free-trade tariff—99 cents a head—while un- 
der normal conditions, from 1880 to 1890, under a protective tariff 
that has been reduced by the McKinley bill, as I have shown, 
nearly 30 per cent on all imports, the woolen trade increased 
nearly twice as much as in the decade from 1870 to 1880, and half 
as much as between 1860 and 1870: 
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| 1850-1860. | 1860-1870. | 1870-1980. | 1880-1990. 


| 
CARPETS. 











Increase in number of estab- 
SN ts Dik a ae dil wis ta teahew wen 4 —20 | —20 
Increar .in number hands em- | | 
IO iain scsdhilusichieenes S pdaikiesn 5, 417 | 8, 27: 8, 818 
Total product: | 
Increase in ten years----.- | #2, 456, 402 |813, 903, 937 |$10, 031, 229 | $16, 008, 697 
Increase oer sect in ten 
years ........ takoendl £0. 07 #0. 36 #0. 20 | #0. 252 
HOSIERY AND KNIT GOODS. 
Increase in number of estab- 
SII io Ni ntedicadl de ncieleataceetities +e cintye 51 | lil | 448 
Increase in number hands em- 
WN Ue en eis hei caee REP 5, 685 | 14, 097 | 34, 119 
Total product: ] 
Increase in ten years ...... $6, 252, 504 |$11, 130,958 |$10, 755, 663 | $37, 470, 215 
Increase per capita in ten 
SED ittigdciicedt tanenice $0. 91 $0. 29 0. 214 #0. 598 
WOOLEN GOODs. 
| | 
Increase in number of estab- 
EE IE —299 1,631 —901 —678 
Increase in number hands em- | 
WP Gin os cn atentaedeceds 2, 108 38, 693 | 6, 451 | 7, 116 
Total product: | | 
Inc srease in ten years _..._- $18, 687,441 ($93, 894,985 | $5, 201,363 | $26, 993, 804 
Increase per capita in ten | | 
SEU 5. cis scdascidin tea wowen #0. 594 #2, 423 | #0. 103 —#0. 431 
| 
WORSTED GOODs. 
Increase in number of estab- | 
SE Sd datigiediciadinddisititintnnned 99 —26 07 
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Table showing increase in number of establishments, number of hands employed, 
etc., for periods of ten years; etc.—Continued. 























| 1850-1860. | 1860-1870, | 1870-1880. 0. | 1880-1890. 
| 
WORSTED Goops—continued. oo | 
| 
Increase in number hands em- | 
TE oottcdn 3. Sain bis etd ndateewncadeneee 10, 542 5, 883 | 5, 790 
Total product: | 
Increase in ten years - Rl tae teil $18, 298, 953 $11, 549, 611 | $45, 644, 710 
Increase per capita in ten | 
WER iia eck vdin ac bdné beentchtodudiaced 0. 474 $0. 23 #0. 727 
FELT GOODS. 
Increase in number of estab- } 
0 ee eee eiBdsti bitin iced ces 8 
Increase in number of hands | | 
a I 742 
Total product: 
Increase in ten years - Swi atbida eaaeaaiacséaaen cena | $1,035, 116 
Increase per coutts in ten 
OO lie ie ag ee I a ee a ee | 0. 01 
WOOL HATS. 
Increase in number of estab- 
eS Ra ai 1 cian scleral tedltse neebiasasaishincaietas am & aeons —l1 
Increase in number of hands 
IRS ceccedici dt Sc chcteincmebile 5 atedielcie tenella eeaiiniims $ ablated Jalidiitlen Xieasi 1,878 
Total product: | 
Secronee Ui SER FORES . - - 2. [222 fences cee ewcfen theres eons) 08,188,008 
Increase per capita in ten 
FOOED - 222 - pwsnn nina ns vaed|eenecnne con sfovasanseeceuulancsasecscee 0. 05 
TOTAL. 
Increase in number of estab- 
lishments -..-- 114 1,783 906 | —186 
Increase in number of hands | 
ic cnkctea dob atciciees 20, 270 60, 337 41, 698 59, 475 
Increase in product in ten 
ES TE Ae IES $31, 097,725 |$136, 844, 220 |$49, 674, 087 |$111, 978, 196 
Increasein product per capita ” | 


Os SU os 2 $0. 989 | $3. 546 | 80. 99 $1. 788 


It must be entirely clear to all candid men that free wool can 
n0t by any possibility aid our manufacturers of woolen goods to 
secure ‘‘the markets of the world” to any greater extent than 


our free cotton has enabled our manufacturers of cotton goods to ! 








—— 


secure ‘‘ the markets of the world,” or our free hides have en- 
abled our manufacturers of boots and shoes to secure ‘‘ the mar- 
kets of the world.” 

The item of cost in cotton goods, boots, and shoes or in leather 
that prevents us from exporting them is not the material from 
which they are made, but because the labor cost in our goods 
whici: is from one-half as high again to three times as high as 
in European countries. 




















Cotton manufacturing. 1850-1860. | ea 1860-1870. | 1870-1880. | 1880-1890. 

adil abealasielbncdtedinigualal |. ae oes 
Increase in number of estab- ra 

lishments in each ten years 3 135 | 40 76 
Increase in number hands in ‘| 

each ten years ................ 29,'742 > | 13, 341 50, 103 40, 552 
Increase of total product in 

each ten years...............-. $50, 180, O87 |$61, 807, 965 ($33, 460, 644 | $57, 128, 475 
Increase per capita in each ten 

I sis ilacsitien sien dianialntateen $1. 505 $1. 601 | $0. 666 $0. 912 





The cotton industry increased 61. 3 percent per capita over the 
wools from 1850 to 1860; the woolen industry increased 121.5 per 
cent per capita over the cotton from 1860 to 1870; the woolen in- 
dustry increased 48.5 per cent per capita over the cotton from 
1870 to 1880; the woolen industry increased 94.2 per cent per 
capita over the cotton from 1880 to 1890, with heavy duties on 
wool and nhne on cotton. 


Statistics of all branches of cotton manufacture, 1850, 1860, 1870, 1880. 








COTTON. 
* a ‘otal Total number 
Year ne | number ct pounds of | Total value 
ltishments.| 2224s em-| cotton con- | of product. 
| ployed. | sumed. 
| 
1, 094 | 92, 286 288, 558, 000 $65, 501, 687 


1091 122'028 | 422,704,975 | 115, 681,774 
956 | 135,369 398, 308,257 | 177, 489,739 
1,005 | *185,472 769, 749, 347 210, 950, 383 

929 | 226,024 | 1,076,515,300 | 268, 078, 858 








*Includes 2,115 officers and clerks whose ealart ies were not reported under 
the amount of wages paid. 
+ Estimated. 


Statistics of all branches of wool manufacture. 


cannot Pas 1850, 1860, 1870, 1880, on 


















































Establish- | Hand: Ww ‘ool consumed. Total value 
Year and branch of industry. ments em 510: oved niceneenennntn ayaa 76 a nan TREY of all 
reportea. oe ploy Domestic. | "Foreign. Not apectied. products. 
1850. ‘ Number. Number. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds, 
OS wink cnsie on scion det veal anita in a a areata ih a ak anh le nace ticks sah ditch ss «biased Vor endl shinee Unik abalpleDintcsace $5, 401, 234 
Hosiery and knit I on ae ee ee ee eee Ce a eae ee 1, 028, 102 
RRL ER RT IG 2 PRES ETA TE CA REM t: 1, 559 | | Re a eenarianiiinl 70, 862, 829 43, 207,545 
Ra mina sila ces eeminsead ba aha i a cl 70, 862, 829 49, 636, 881 
ee cee a iia Mia eae dik Sle ek i eR 8, $43, 691 7, 857, 636 
Hosiery and knit goods...... 2, 927, 626 7, 280, 606 
Woolen goods.............. 83, 608, 468 61, 894, 968 
PE I rns cdah ok salediscanlick tn nd dtinin kadbica ocean kareena ontcs san ehek Sins. ee. <M S.. o sbacetbnuelsc Garces lekedbe 3, 701, 378 
I cc ccsrun a a 2 cet ane ah i a ' 95, 379, 785 ss 80, 734, 606 
1870. Pee a ee tere 
CI nnn ho tmccetanenh sade aden pdewouekape shes ductus Ji sdeneisisémeebbedoeen 215 Re los ech ida. do a eee 25, 139, 999 21, 761, 573 
eT NN IID a ae dicicuinns ¢onibnmanssuitemacane 248 14, 788 5, 304, 655 AR, sii audadieell 18, 411, 564 
No chee wins Sow aratsigsicatiulonas igen de beg ibilbtaanie sella iat aint tothitine ss ss ata bstn B a’ 2, 891 80, 053 154, 767, 095 DN i a Pa 155, 405, 358 
I Ca inniiad ons ann qudiehe bls cites dips whch ade a sehen eaes kcenede sss ease 102 12, 920 13, 317, 319 Ty GUE Poaceae chosdJecincn 22, 000, 331 
PID Si «a. ercih iaiitinlicinn se ccinihian Dlnab bape lt nel la al ah a ariel 3, 456 119, 859 173, 389, 069 21, , 441, 106 25, 139, 999; 217, 578, 826 
1880.a Pees 
RON 6 joc ins a vaknscconcslannsvinis pein ncodmmit gcveeiinbabensshiontees 195 20, 371 | 2, 029, 318 eS eee eee 31,792, 802 
Hosiery and knit goods (half cotton stock im pounds) ..........1.....-..- 359 28, 885 | 8, 146, 137 BO Bi hii ascent ad aed 29, 167, 227 
PONE SI 6. 5s ira its igh damindenadcie nite &aoinntiaedaeaa en a cietinccicalastreaaenia 1, 990 86, 504 177, 042, 288 SEE Eds glins cindtinn ewe 160, 606, 721 
in 5.6 ws chepenat dascnqrinn ou oeipiw ia da rsa aee Eia iose toch Bikes die pedaialeie died 76 18, 803 | 25, 461, 511 ETD Tin muocow abeced 33, 549, 942 
I a a a Bee 26 1, 524 | 4, 204, 806 i, eat. 3, 619, 652 
TNO Siliicins cvbihikies aks ated haccbaaletisen ie ea aS As 43 5, 470 6, 107, 471 | 1, 864, 189 saa i hdetiShaatiinin Caliieesle 8, 516, 569 
aa ea oe ne oe hee 2, 689 922. 991,531 | 73, 200, 698 608 | ae ees 267, 252, 913 
; 1890. rou ee ab Tae cola at 
I a aid ernst cl Akai capha gn Aaa a, an a hd 175 Ki 2, 145, 632 | 54, Oe as i a iia 47, 801, 499 
Hosiery and knit goods (half cotton stock in WIE ak conden neon 807 63, 004 | 18, 935, 089 | SS PUIEEY To culinn kanadémelbd 67, 637, 442 
OUND scat cca tabae akin wks cans ee ees). eee See ie 1,312 79, 383 | 168, 525, 806 DRG BO hands stone cette 133, 612, 827 
IE SIE 5. 504 gain osc ncilinmpne eee a bintdinnyac sailed aibkGd a aia dae ooaaaeal 143 43, 593 | 50, 882,451 | 37,869,023 }................ 79, 194, 652 
NING 3. << tins one nne ca cde caumndennaie ne 4a etatae abhi cclatvad cea 34 2) 266 | 5,039,495 | 1,689,588 |_............._- 4) 654.7 
1 RRC EA ARS le CI TAPS PGE Ae AE RRA PN 32 3, 592 | 4, 278, 628 | SO Born. 5, 329, 921 
Oa i ale mabe ihe a han 0 Ne eet Ss PS ol 2,508 221, 032 | ame 8k ROOD a es 338, 231, 109 








(@) The ssanaeing statement for 1880, is snibotiaiae to woolen and worsted goods, does not take into account the quantity of ae consumed in the manu- 
facture of mixed textiles made in 470 establishments, which consumed materials valued at $37,227, 




















During the whole inflation period,from 1862 to 1879, not only 
were all duties payable in gold, but all goods imported were also 
paid for in gold. Therefore the average premium on gold each 
year was the exact equivalent of increasing the duty on every dol- 
lar’s worth of our importation in its increasing the price of all 
things imported and in stimulating manufactures. 
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Average anil. Combined 
gold rates Gold tically a | Premiuna 
In year— of duties pre- , or cou on du- 
onallim- | mium. | Percee.| ties was 
ports was— y in— 
1 ca Ukidblithianhdnaercnunpintensuah 26. 08-+- 47.0 = 41 1871—50.8 
TES cnatvnddscninndetenndbshuae 28. 28-+- 212.3 —240.6 | 1872—49.0 
IG aididcentuks subd snewecbeun genta 32. 03-+- 118.3 150.6 | 1873—39.5 
LEGS okritindels ted cede bnitamen 38. 46-+- 81.4 =119.5 | 1874—38.6 
TE vu ininss lida cab sigtliniegat 41. 81-4 46.4 = 88.2) 1875—42.3 
Wee aad na ce 44. 56-+- | 39.2} = 83.6} 1876—42.0 | 
1868 - 46. 49-1 41.6 = 87.5 | 1877=—31.9 
LE isc cuistiedo hte Bicadaateal nts 44. 65-+- 41.0 = 85.6 | 1878—28.2 
Ma iiiy tienes okies ath seaucdinaser 42. 23-+- 16.6 = 58.8 | 1879=29.0 | 





From 1862 to 1870 the average duty was 87.5. 

It will be seen by the figures in the wool and cotton table and. 
on the tariff that this practically tremendous increase in duties 
during the nine yearsfrom 1862 to 1870 had a tremendous effect 
in developing the industries of the country, followed of course 
by the depression of business from 1870 to 1880, during resump- 


tion of specie payments, such as always follows such extravagant; | 
The average duty during the period from 1860 to 1870 | 


inflation. 
was 87.5, and,as I have said, the woolen industry during that 
yeriod increased three and a half fold, and the cotton industry 
increased half as much again as between 1880 and 1890. 
manufacturing industries were practically brought snto being 
under the emborgo of the war of 1812. 

Mr. Chairman, a word more about foreign trade. This 
country can build up a foreign trade of millions upon millions if 
you will only give us the same mail facilities and the same 
steamship facilities from our ports to South American and other 
ports that the English have. Give us those facilities and we 
will build up a trade of millions. We can not do it in staples. 
We can not do it on things that come, as staple goods do, in com- 


petition with what is largely made in England. But—and I | 


want gentlemen to give their attention t6 this—a people like 
ours, whose plane of consumption is three times as high as that 
of England even, and eight times as high as that of the rest of 
the world—the economic wants of such a people, their tasves, 
their demands, are all upon that high plane, and they demand 


styles and kinds and qualities of goods that are not salable in | 


large quantities except in their own country. 

Now, the ‘surplus of our factories, of goods of that character 
we can export to the amount of millions of dollars if you will 
only give usachance. That is, we can sell them in small lots 
all over the world, a little in one place and a little in another 
place, but in the aggregate amounting to a vast sum. That is, 
we can do it if you will give usa fair chance todoit. This is 
illustrated by sewing machines, by revolving firearms, by boot 
and shoe machinery, and by allour agricultural machinery. We 
exported those things until we had educated the foreigners to 
use them, and then they built their own factories, and they have 
been taking away from us, one year one thing and another year 
another thing. 

However, we keep ahead of them. As they take one thing 
from us we develop another in our protected factories, and our 
foreign trade, promoted in this way, will continue to increase 
year by year if you will keep up this system of protection. Here 
isa watch. I am so constituted that I can go without as well as 
anyone, but if I have a thing I want the best. During the war 
[had a watch that did not keep good time, andI would wake u 
and get to thinking about my business, whether that watc 
had stoppea or not, and it caused me a great deal of worry, so I 
said ‘‘I will have the best watch there is made,” and I paid for 
this Jurgensen watch, including the heavy premium on gold 
very nearly $465. 

Mr. SCOTT. Why did not you patronize an American watch- 
maker. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WALKER. My dear man, there were no such watches 
made in this country at that time. Thatis the reason. Now, 
let me say to my friend from Illinois [Mr. Scorr]} 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois(interposing). I want to state tothe 
gentleman from Massachusetts that under the protective tariff 
law, since he purchased that foreign-made watch, we have es- 





tablished in my district the largest watch factory in the world. | 


[Laughter. | 

Mr. WALKER. Oh, my good friend, do not make my speech. 
It is poor enough, I know, and I do not want you to dig under it. 
[Laughter.] When my friend from Illinois [Mr. HOPKINS] sees 
a good thing he wants to go for it at once. 
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Mr. DAVIS. -Out in our country some of the people that pay 
this tariff upon watches and other things are so poor that they 
do not wear gold watches. 

Mr. WALKER. Now, thatis not greatly to the gentleman’s 
credit. That is not serious discussion of a great question in the 
United States House of Representatives. [Laughter]. Letme say 
to you, gentlemen, that by means of the *‘ duplicate system,” an 
American invention, though not a patentable invention at all, we 
have so broadened this watch business that you can buy now for 
$100 an American-made watch that is better than this 3465 Jur- 
gensen watch was ever represented to he. 

Mr. ROCKWELL. Let me ask the gentleman whether it is 
not true that two of those American watch factories were run- 
ning at the very time he bought that watch of his, if he bought 
it during the war, and that one of those factories was in*Massa- 


3 | chusetts? 


Mr. WALKER. Oh, they were running; justassewing-machine 
factories and reaper and mower factories were running, but had 
only begun. 

Mr. SCOTT. But you said that they were not running at all. 

Mr. WALKER. Not at all. I say now that, economically, 
they were not running. [Laughter.] What I mean to say is 
that watches of this kind were not made in this country at that 
time. I did not mean to say that no watches were made. Any 


| gentleman who says that watches of this kind were made here 


at the time when I bought this watch simply shows that he 
does not know what he is talking about. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROCKWELL. If the gentleman will allow me—— 

Mr. WALKER. Oh, dolet me have a little of my own time. 
[Laughter.] Now, let me repeat that at the time to which I[ re- 
fer, when I bought this watch, watches of its kind were not made 
here at all. There were watches made at Waltham, and subse- 
quently at Elgin, but not of this quality. I know all about this 
watch business. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROCKWELL. The reason I asked the question was be- 
cause I bought my first watch at that same time, during the 
war, and it kept just as good time and was just as good a watch 
as any foreign one. 

Mr. WALKER. Oh,I understand. That is the way they all 
do. Every woman’s baby isthe handsomest. [Laughter.] Now, 
[ say, gentlemen, that by adopting the duplicate system we have 
so cheapened the manufacture that you can buy for $10 a watch 
that is better, that keeps better time, and wears longer than an 
imported watch for which you had to pay $40 when we first be- 
gan to make them in this country, and it all comes from Amer- 
ican inventiveness. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Not from the tariff? [Laughter.] 

Mr. WALKER. The point is, that they cculd take the Wal- 
tham machinery or the Elgin machinery over to Switzerland to- 
day and set it up there and work with cheap labor and run out 
every watch factory in thiscountry. My friend from Texas [Mr. 
CRAIN] says, let them do it; my friend from West Virginia | Mr. 
WILSON] says, let them do it; my friend from Georgia [Mr. Liv- 
INGSTON] says, let them doit. All you Democrats say, let them 
do it, and let the American watchmakers and all other American 
mechanics go out and starve or work for European wages. I 
say, no, never. 

{ will print the rest of my remarks, which will largely deal 
with the silver question, for the free coinage of silver is twin 
brother to free trade, as free trade vas twin brother to slavery 
during the days of slavery. Ninety-five per cent of the men in 
the country in favor of free trade are also in favor of the free 
coinage of silver, and the other5 per cent have butsmall influence 
in directing the councils of the Democratic party. 

Mr. Chairman, never before was such a spectacle presented on 
the floor of this House as is presented by Mugwumps whoclaim 
to speak for the Democrats from New England. They declare, 
in terms that can not be misunderstood or explained away, that 
each one of them, excepting O’NEIL of Massachusetts, holds his 
seat by misleading the public. 

It looks to me as though the order now before us was passed by 
the Committee on Rules for the sole purpose of providing the 
means of continuing their course. This House can never be 
brought to a vote on the bill for the free coinage of silver on that 
order, as every man on that committee and on this floor knows. 
Itappears to be framed with the express purpose of preventing a 


| vote and concealing the rottenness of the Democratic party on 


the question of sound money by preventing the Democrats in 
this House from repeating such votes as they gave in the Fifty- 
first Congress just before the national election. 

It rarely, if ever, happens that all the representatives of a great 
party are perfectly united upon any great question. The Demo- 
crats in the Senate and House of the Fifty-first Congress were 
as nearly a unit intheir determination to secure the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver, as shown by their speeches and votes, 
as upon other great questions. 
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The Republicans were, and now are, equally solid against free 
coinage. It was made equally clear in the last Congress that the 
Republicans were ready to make any concession that could be 
safely made in allowing silver to be used as a basis for money. 
This they did in the law of July 14, 1890, which blocked the 
Democratic party from degrading our monetary system to the 
silver measure of value. That afew Republicans are in favor of 
the free coinage of silver, and some Democrats are opposed to it, 
does not change the fact. It is beyond dispute that the Demo- 
cratic party is now and has been in favor of cheap yey Com 
the Republican party in favor of sound money, since the Demo- 
cratic pirty, in its national platform of 1876, resolved against the 
Republican resumption act; and it was conspicuously so in the 
first session of the last Congress. 

Let us see exactly what the record of the Democratic party on 
the silver question in the Fifty-first Congress was. This party 
that contains every Anglomaniac in the country; that contains 
every man in the country who gloats over every industrial fail- 
ure in this country and rejoices at every industrial advantage 
gained over it by English manufacturers; that contains every 
man who glories in the success of every lie written by alien ed- 
itor enemies of our country, who are writing down our institu- 
tions, our laws, and our statesmen, in the traitor press of a whilom 
traitor city on our Atlantic seaboard that was held down by Union 
soldiers during the late unpleasantness, and their allies in Boston 
political dudedom. : 

In the Fifty-first Congress there were 155 Democrats and 177 
Republicans. Letussee whatrecord the Democrats made in the 
crucial vote on silver. 

On June 5, 1890, upon the motion of Mr. BLAND of Missouri 
to recommit the Windom bill (which provided for the use of sil- 
ver bullion by silver certificates and stopped the coinage of silver 
dollars) with instructions to ‘‘ report back a bill for the free coin- 
age of silver,” only 12, or less than 8 per cent, of the Democratic 
members voted against free coinage; not a single leader of the 
Democratic party voted against it. Every Democratic leader 
who spoke at all advocated free coinage—CRISP, MILLS, BLOUNT, 
MCMILLIN, and soon to the end of thechapter. Only 12, or less 
than 7 per cent of the ee voted for this free-coinage 
measure, and nota Republican leader among them. Finally the 
Windom bill passed the House and was sent to the Senate. The 
Windom bill was drawn up, recommended by the Secretary, re- 
ported by the Coinage Committee, and advocated upon the floor 
of the House, not as embodying a fixed policy, but as having this 
one virtue and that only, viz, that it would allow silver to be tem- 
porarily and safely used as the basis of money, until further de- 
velopments as to the economic future of silver; but still more 
upon the ground that it would stop the coinage of the 70-cent 
BLAND buzzard dollar; not a Democrat voting to stop free coin- 
age after one year by that bill. 

On June 17 the Senate substituted a bill ‘‘for the free coinage 
of silver” for the Windom bill, every Democrat in the Senate 
voting for the free coinage of silver, except three, GRAY of Del- 
aware, MCPHERSON of New Jersey, and WILSON of Maryland. 
In the Senate the oratory of Democratic leaders for free coinage 
filled hundreds of pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as did 
that of the Democratic leaders of the House. 

On the vote in the House, on June 25, rejecting the Senate free- 
coinage bill, the Republicans voted to reject it and the Demo- 
crats for free coinage, in about the same proportion as on June 
5. Every Democratic leader who voted, inthe House or Senate, 
voted to debase our money to the silver standard of value. Let 
me name a fewin this galaxy of gallant leaders of the Democracy: 
Speaker CRISP, every Democratic ex-candidate for Speaker, Mc- 
MILLIN of Tennessee, MILLS of Texas, the most gallant and Quix- 
otic of the whole silver band; SPRINGER of Illinois, chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means; HOLMAN of Indiana, chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations; HATCH of Missouri, 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture; ByNum of Indiana, 
CATCHINGS of Mississippi, TURNER of Georgia, RICHARDSON of 
Tennessee, BLOUNT of Georgia, DOCKERY of Missouri, BRECKIN- 
RIDGE of Kentucky, BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. These New 
England Mugwumps knew as well in 1890 as they know now that 
- Democratic leaders were unanimous for the free coinage of 
sliver. 

There was not a ray of hope of deliverance from a fatal depre- 
ciation of our money to a silver standard, and the demonetiza- 
tion of gold to a commodity, from the action of the Democratic 
narty, and these Mugwumps knew it during the campaign of 

890 as well as they know it now, when they beg the Republicans 
to assist them out of their dilemma and save them from exposure 
and disgrace at home. 

Never was a more conclusive confession made by any body of 
men that what I have said is true than that made by the Mug- 
wumps, and also that they hold their seatsin this House by mis- 
leading their constituents as to the position of the Democratic 
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party on a question of great moment. When they frankly tell 
the truth to this House, as they do in saying that not one of them, 
orany other Democrat from New England, will be elected to the 
Fifty-third Congress if the Democratic majority passes a bill for 
the free coinage of silver, they say with doubie emphasis that 
they would not now be members had not their constituents 
been grossly deceived. Is this arraignment too severe? If 
it is, I will gladly change it. I prefer to say pleasant things, 
but truth is truth. The great Reformer of 1800 years ago said 
words of great severity of men who were the leaders of society, 
morality, of benevolence, and of religion, whose character by the 
then standards was as high as that of the Boston Mugwumps. 

If their constituents will relegate thess young men and every 
other New England Democrat to private life, if this House, Demo- 
cratic 3 to 1, passes a bill for the free coinage of silver, by Demo- 
cratic votes as they are going to do, why will they thus fail of a 
reélection? 

Will any of these fourteen men speak and give a reason? - Do 
they claim that the voters in Massachusetts have changed their 
principles between 1890 and 1892? If the voters of Massachu- 
setts had been told the truth as to the principles and votes of the 
Democratic party in 1890 on the silver question, and were satis- 
fied with the action of that party on that question in 1890, and 
elected these young men to Congress to represent those princi- 
ples in 1890, why will the same voters set the seal of their con- 
demnation on the Democratic party in 1892 for voting precisely 
the same way on the silver question in 1892, without variableness 
or shadow of turning, that they did in 1890? 

The citizens of Massachusetts are not thus fickle. They are 
notpoltroons. They never desert their principles. They follow 
their principles in their own party or into the opposite party 
or into independent party action. The constituents of these men 
now know that they were thoroughly cheated and deceived as to 
facts on the McKinley bill by these same free-trade pretended 
tariff reformers, which alone would consign these Congressmen 
to private life, and if such false statements as to the Democratic 
position and action on the free-coinage question in 1890 is also 
thoroughly exposed these Congressmen know their disgrace will 
be complete. 

This fact is at conspicuous in the case of the two Massa- 
chusetts Mugwumps who bound themselves by an oath, in order to 
secure their seats in this body, that they would never, no, never, 
under any circumstances, vote for a man for Speaker who was in 
favor of the free coinage of silver, only to break this promise in the 
most conspicuous position their native modesty and profuse use 
of printer’s ink could secure for them, by voting thirty-two times 
for the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS], one of the most de- 
termined, outspoken, aggressive fighters for free coinage of 
silver in the Fifty-first Congress, and this without the slightest 
hint from him that he would do any other thing than work night 
and day, in season and out of season, in the most effective way 
he could devise, for free trade and free silver, and that by de- 
laying to pass the free-silver bill until December, 1892, for the 
distinct purpose of allowing free-trade Mugwumps a chance 
to again mislead the people in their districts, until after the fall 
elections. But what are promises or oaths to monomaniacs 
on free trade? They eat free trade, drink free trade, sleep free 
trade, keep their word or break it for free trade. The Boston 
Mugwumps patronize English tailors, that ag may be ‘‘ so Eng- 
lish, ye know.” Let me read a dispatch to the Boston papers, 
dated New York, February 16: 

A TRUNK WELL FILLED—IT CONTAINED SUITS FOR HARVARD MEN AND 
: OTHERS. 
[Special dispatch to the Boston Journal. ] 
NEW YORK, February 16. 


The dispute between the regular customs memectess and the special Treas- 
ury agents as to jurisdiction over the tin trunk seized from a passeager by 
the Teutonic last week is still unsettled. An examination of the contents of 
the trunk to-day disclosed fourteen full suits of clothes, fourteen extra pairs 
of trousers, four sack coats, one dress suit, six overcoats, and two waistcoats. 
All these garments bore the label of Poole, the London tailor. 

There were also cards bearing the name and measure of each Customer, 
together with the price and samples of the goods. Among the names were 
those of Harvard professors and students, and many Boston and Lowell 
men. 

How these emasculated Americans enjoy these English clothes! 

The flower and flavor of what Boston Mugwump politics is 
most conspicuous for is high intellectual culture and the lack of 
common sense and accuracy ofstatement. Belonging to the Dem- 
ocratic party is the fad with Boston nice young men, not for princi- 
ple. They go into it as officers, not as white men enlisted to of- 
ficer colored soldiers in the ‘late unpleasantness, but for quite 
different reasons.” They are not ats fait in Boston clubs unless 
they talk free trade and mix in Democratic politics. And what 
do Mugwumps ask the Republicansin the House todo? Stripped 
of all subterfuge and gloss, revealed in its native ugliness, what 
is it? They ask the Republicans in this House to assist them to 
perpetrate the deception a second time. They ask us to assist 




















them inagain misleading their constituents, not only that they 
may again lead the voter out of a true expression of his wishes 
on the coinage question, but that DAviID BENNETT HILL may be 
seated in the Presidential chair toapprove a bill for the free coin- 
age of silver passed by the Fifty-third Congress. Democrats on 
this floor boldly tell us the people of this country will elect an 
honest Republican in 1892 to fill the Presidential chair and veto 
a free-coinage bill after March 4, 1893, if the Democratic ma- 
jority in this House are not prevented from acting their will. 

The Mugwumps ask us Republicans to certify as truth what 
we know and they know to be a lie, viz, that the Democratic 
majority of 3 to 1 in the House do not wish to pass a free-coinage 
bill, and that in order that these New England Democrats may 
defeat Republican Congressmen and the national Republican 
Presidential candidate in this year of our Lord 1892. 

Here it is, a plump and square admission of artifice by this 
effigy of Puritan John Harvard. It says in effect: [f we do not 
continue to mislead the peopleof New England and the country 
and put off the free-coinage bill until we can elect DAVE HILL, 
we shall not get DAVE HILL into the Presidential chair and we 
shall not get free coinage of silver and we Mugwumps shall not 
get back to the Fifty-third Congress. 

Hear them, to a correspondent: 

[Post, January 8, 1892.] 


Is it to be a silver bill or a force bill? A group of Congressmen were gath- 
ered on the floor of the House before the hour of assembling and were dis- 
cussing the outlook. In the group were Representatives WILLIAMS and 
HOAR of Massachusetts. Representative WILLIAMS began the talk: ‘‘ There 
are fourteen Democrats in this House,” said Mr. WILLIAMS, “from New Eng- 
land, but there will not be one in the next House if a free-silver bill passes 
this Congress, excepting possibly Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts. I never 
heard such revolutionary sentiments as were expressed by Democrats, and 
men of national prominence, too, while I was at home in Massachusetts 
during the past two weeks.”’ 

The Southern and Western men listened with ears wide open to this talk. 

Representative MCKINNEY’S words were still more interesting. 

“IT tell you what it is,’’ he said, ‘if you pass a free-silver bill it means a 
force bill in the next Congress as sure as I am living.” 

“There is another point,”’ said Representative HOAR. “If you give Presi- 
dent Harrison an opportunity to veto a free-silver bill he will make the veto 
message, and it will make Harrison the next President of the United States.”’ 


When the Mugwumps first reached Washington they modestly 
but firmly assumed here, as at home, their natural position as 
mentors and guides to the Democratic party, and they have 
maintained it undisputed to the present time—in the columns of 
the Mugwump Boston press. 

Hear what the gent!eman from Massachusetts [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
says of himself and of his achievements; but before reading the ex- 
tracts, let me say to the gentleman from Massachusetts that there 
was a Committee on Coinage, Weighis, and Measures in the Fifty- 
first Congress, strange as that may seem to him. Inthat Congress 
the committee had public meetings in which to listen tocitizens 
and experts, and private meetings for discussion. I never heard 
that the Massachusetts member of that committee in the last 
Congress ever had the sayings and doings of itsmembers reported 
to the Boston papers in order to emphasize his zeal or the z2al of 
the Democratic party for free silver coinage. 

The Speaker very properly, tocarry out his views, made up the 
Coinage Committee of this Congress by putting the most deter- 
mined fighter for free coinage among the Democrats, next to 
Mr. MILLS, at the head of the CoinageCommittee, and violated ali 
precedents and snubbed the Republican party in this House for its 
devotion to sound money by putting the most determined fighter 
for free coinage there was in the little band of free-coinage Re- 
publicans at the head of the Republicans on thatcommittee who 
misrepresented the Republican party on that question on the floor 
of the House. I consider it one of the highest compliments I 
have received since I began my service here that the head of the 
silver interest in Washington, the venerable patriarch Senator 
from Nevada, should reveal the fact that he thought it neces- 
sary to assist in the councils of the Democratic party, and there- 
fore requested Speaker CRISP not to reappoint me to a piace on 
the Coinage Committee. I wish to thank the Speaker, whom I 
personally esteem, in behalf of the citizens of Massachusetts, for 
giving a distinguished Mugwump a place on the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures, and to assure the Speaker that 
if what this Mugwump says of himself in the Boston newspapers 
is true, his success will ever keep the memory of Speaker CRISP 
green and fragrant in the hills and valleys of grand old Massa- 
chusetts. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts himself{[Mr.WILLIAMsS]has 
given the facts of the first meeting of the Coinage Committee, how 
Mr. PIERCE’s resolution was first spoken to by Mr. KILGORE, who 
proposed no action on it; then Mr. BARTINE, who agreed with 
Mr. KILGORE; then Mr. EPES agreed with those two; then Mr. 
WILLIAMS of Illinois with the three, all for free coinage of 
silver, then Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts, who agreed with 
every other member on the Coinage Committee, including Mr. 
PIERCE himself. Now, listen to how these Mugwumps fly and 
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soar. Being ethereal and never having to alight, common clay, 
like common facts, never soils their wings: 

[Boston Herald, January 14. 1892—Special dispatch to the Boston Herald.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 13, 1892. 

The first round in the fight over free coinage has resulted in a check for the 
free-coinage men. 

Mr. GEORGE FRED WILLIAMS said to-night to the Herald correspondent, in 
describing what went on at the meeting of the committee, that as soon as 


—- had been selected the free-coinage members launched their resolu- 
iion. 

Mr. PIERCE of Tennessee offered a resolution the moment the organization 
was completed: ‘That it is the sense of this committee that a bill for the 
a —_ unlimited coinage of silver should be reported to the House with- 
out delay.”’ 

“I said to them,” added Mr. WILLIAMS, *‘if you attempt to settle this great 
financial question without a hearing, it is simply outrageous. Mr. PIERCE, 
who introduced the resolution, said that he had no such motive. I told 
him that I must judge of the motive by the result that would accrue. Then 
I said they had better stop and consider whether they were not injuring their 
cause.”’ “Certainly,” I said to them, ‘‘you will not please the members of 
Congress by doing so, and as far as the people are concerned they have 
already expressed their opinions of such methods of treating a minority.” 

‘‘ BARTINE of Nevada at once saw the point, and admitted that it might be a 
mistake to push the thing.” 

Mr. BLAND, Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois, and Mr. PIERCE who introduced the 
resolution, had a whispered conference, and agreed to postpone action on the 
resolution until next Wednesday. 

‘So my objection accomplished that much, and if the committee attempts 
to report a bill without proper hearings, I'l) = them some of the plainest 
am on the whole silver question and the silver lobby that they have ever 
heard.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS deserves and will receive the thanks of the supporters of 
bonest money for the sturdy fight which he is making against the silver lana- 
tics on the Coinage Committee. We fear that it will prove a losing fight, as 
the committee was packed so unfairly by Speaker CRISP that there would 
seem to be little chance of keeping it from wrong action. 

[Herald editorial, February 21, 1892.] 
SOUND CURRENCY DEMOCRATS IN CONGRESS. 

The country should not forget to note that one of the most plucky and gal- 
lant fights that have ever been made upon any subject in the Congress of the 
United States is now taking place against free -silver coinage, on the part of 
Democratic members of that body. Among those concerned in it may be 
particularly mentioned GEORGE FREDERICK WILLIAMS and SHERMAN HOAR. 


A Republican member declares that admiration of the courage with which 
this powerful influence for free silver is being met by Mr. WILLIAMsis fairly 
extorted from him, and declares it to be without a precedent in Washington 
affairs. We believe the prospect to be to-day that no free-silver coinage is 
to pass the House of Representatives, though when that body met those who 
favored the measure were confident that it would be put through by a large 
majority. The situation furnishes a splendid illustration of what persistent, 
patriotic work will do. 

The Boston Mugwumps seem to have gone daft over Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS’S minority report against silver—‘‘ Masterly document,” 
“Reveals great learning and an ability not often seen in so young a 
statesman.” Letussee. Ig thereanyone present who as judge 
ever heard of ‘‘ cramming ’’for admission tothe bar? Or are there 
those who as college professors ever scanned the examination 
paper ofacollegesophomore? Whatdo youlookfor? Whatare 
the earmarks of cribbing? Let me say right here that no man 
whosigns any report can justly be held responsible for any single 
sentence in it. He accepts it and signsitforits general drift and 
argument, butnotso with the man who writes it. He ‘‘gives him- 
self away” by any illogical statements or fataladmissions. That 
report is a most excellent one, sound in its rhetoric and in its 
logic—that is to say, as a general thing; but the earmarks are 
ort it. 

Will the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WILLIAMs] tell 
what he means when he says, on page 22: 

In a definition of money by Aristotle this patent truth appears: ‘Of itself 
money is anempty thing. It has value only by law and not by nature, for a 
change of agreement ae those using it can depreciate it entirely and ren- 
der itentirely unfit to satisfy our needs. 

But this wasnotenough. He not only quotes this fundamental 
postulate of the Greenbacker and fiat-money crank, whic has 
been repudiated by every standard economic writer, but h2 still 
further shows his confused ideas on money by saying before that, 
on page 20: 

It should be understood that it is not the virtue of silver which makes 70 
celts pass for a dollar, but it isthe Government stamp, behind which is the 
credit of the people, the pleige of the wealth and honor of the Republic. 

There is not a fiat-money advocate, Greenbacker, or Democratic 
advocate of the free coinage of silver who do2s not make those 
statements as fundamental in his arguments. My friend from 
Missouri [Mr. BLAND], my friend from Nevada [Mr. BARTINE], 
Gen. Warner, Ignatius Donnelly, the gentleman from Texas[Mr. 
MILLS], and every other advocate of free coinage makes those two 
statements the corner stone of his theory, and every opponent of 
fiat money and the free coinage of silver not mixed in his ideas 
repudiates them. In fact, the very opposite of the statement of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WILLIAMS] is true. 

After all the struggle of every government of the world to 
give power to coinage of either gold or silver above its commer- 
cial price as a measure of value: 

First. There is not a spot on the face of the earth where silver 
is the primary and final measure of value. 

Second. Gold is the primary and ultimate measure of value in 
everything exchanged in every place in the world and the sole 
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measure of value in the most enlightened fifth of it, and silver 
is only a token money in the most enlightened fifth and a sec- 
ondary measure of value in the other four-fifths, which latter 
comprise the heathen and least civilized portion of it. 

Third. Not since the world began did the coinage of gold, sil- 
ver, nickel, copper, or the stamp of a government of any country, 
or any metal used as the measure of value in the country stamp- 
ing it, ever increase by the smallest fraction the purchasing 
power of the coined or stamped metal over its commercial pur- 
chasing power before it was coined or stamped. 


Fourth. The coinage or stamping by any government of any | 


metal, paper, or any other substance that is not ‘‘ the measure of 
value,” can in no way change the commercial price of the original 
substance or increase its utility as money to the holder of it, ex- 
cepting by giving the right to exchange it for a given quantity 
of that coin of the country which is ‘‘the measure of value ” in 
that country. 

Fifth. The gentleman from Massachusetts ought to know that 
there is not the slightest advantage in issuing copper, nickel, or 
silver as money over the use of paper as money in this country 
or any other gold-coining country, excepting as the commercial 
value of any one of these substances is more or less in the market 
on the day of its final redemption in gold. Each one is “‘ token 
money,” and only circulates at par because each is an order to 
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either silver or gold, than it was to the old shinplaster of the 
Continental Congress, or to the assignats of France, or the paper 
money ofthe Argentine Republic, or the greenback of this Gov- 
ernment in the “late unpleasantness,” which went down to 280 
to gold, or any other depreciated money. 

Again, the gentleman from Massachusetts ought to know and 
he does know, if he wiil consult his own mind instead of books, that 
a wedge of gold formed by the weakest man in the world, and of 
the most ugly shape, if it is of the same weight and fineness asa 
twenty-dollar gold eagle, has precisely the same purchasing 
power in every hamlet of the world as the goid eagle; and that 
the coinage of it is, and can be, only a guaranty of its weightand 


| fineness, and that it has not, and no laws can make it have, any 





its holder for that value of gold which is expressed.in the stamp | 


upon it. 


Sixth. The gentleman from Massachusetts ought to know that | 


the words, ‘‘It is the Government stamp, behind which is the 
credit of the people—the pledge of the wealth and honor of the 
Republic,” sounds better in the mouth of an advocate of fiat 


other advantage over it when in its uncouth shape. 

Furthermore, the same is true of silver where it is the measure 
of value, not ‘‘ token money,” or ‘‘ an orderfor gold.” The rough- 
est wedge of silver ever made, if of the same weight and fineness 
as that of 100 silver Mexican dollars, has the same purchasing 
power in Mexico, India, China, Japan, and in every village in 
the world as 100 Mexican dollars. 

The two paragraphsquoted by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. WILLIAMS] which I have criticized, contain the initial 
point of the whole controversy, and notwithstanding every fact 
of experience disputes them and shows them to be untrue, and 
every fact of experience shows that the statements I have set up 


| overagainst them are true, yetthey are still asserted, by fiat money 


advocates with all the confidence of new discoveries. The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts[Mr. Wi. *MS]would not have been 


| any further from accuracy of statement had he copied some one 


money than in the mouth of an advocate of sound money for the | 
reason that ‘‘ The credit of the people—the pledge of the wealth 


and honor of the Government” is nomore ‘* behind” or ‘‘ pledged 
to” the redemption of or has any more efficacy in the keeping 
of any coin or paper money atthe par of the “ standard of value,” 


of the old statements proving the world flat and that the sun 
actually rose and set. 

It is to be regretted that the report is marred; in fact, is robbed 
of all its power to influence those whom it was written to influ- 
ence, and becomes aweapon in their hands, by admissions of so- 
called facts that are no facts, which are fatal toits argument. 
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